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an  inland  division  of  Ara- 
bia, t>etween  lat.  25""  40'  and  82''  N.,  and 
Ion.  ar  2X/  ant  47°  20'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Syrian,  deaert,  N.  E.  by  Irak  Arabi,  S.  E.  and 
9.  by  the  Wababee  sultanate,  and  W.  by  Turk- 
uK  Arabia.     It  is  divided  into  the  provinces 
o(  Jebel  Sbomer,  Jowf,  Kheybar,  Upper  Ka- 
910,  an.d  Teyma,  with  a  total  population  esti- 
mated by  Palgrave  in  1862  at  440,000,  incla- 
dlng  166,000  nomadio  Bedouins.    Jebel  Sho- 
mer  in  its  general  aspect  is  a  flat  table  land, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  desert,  with  occar. 
sional  oases.     These  are  merely  depressions 
in  the  desert  surface,  and  take  sometimes  the 
form  of  a  long  valley  covered  with  a  thin  soil, 
under  which  water  may  generally  be  found  at 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet.    Fruits,  bushes,  herbs, 
and  coarse  grass  grow  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  aapply  food  for  the  Bedouins  and  their 
camds  and  flocks.    The  entire  N.  portion  is 
covered  by  a  rocky  desert.    On  the  E.  border, 
about  lat.  31%  is  a  long  valley,  called  Wady 
Sirhan  or  Serhan  (valley  of  the  wolf),  which 
exi^ids  from  near  Bozrah  in  Syria  in  a  S.  E. 
direction  to  about  lat.  29**  20'  in  Arabia,  where 
it3  base  rests  on  Wady  Jowf,  a  deep  valley 
Ijing  E.  and  W.,  and  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  porch  or  vestibule  of  central  Arabia. 
(See  Jowf.)     The  Wady  Sirhan  is  the  com- 
mon route  for  caravans  to  and  from  Syria.    S. 
and  £.  of  Jowf  lies  a  wide  expanse  of  sandy 
desert.    The  caravan  route  to  the  province  of 
Jebel  Shomer  lies  across  this  waste  in  a  S.  E. 
direction  through  what  is  called  the  Nef  ud  or 
Sand  pass,  consisting  of  parallel  ridges  of  loose 
reddi^  sand  200  to  800  ft.  high,  where  no 
water  can  be  obtained  for  nearly  100  m.    The 
route  rons  beside  a  small  range  of  hills  called 
Jebel  Jobbafa,  a  cluster  of  black  granite  rocks 
stresked  with  red,  about  700  ft.  high.    Be- 
jond  them,  on  the  south,  is  a  barren  plain, 
partly  white  and  incrusted  with  salt,  partly 
green  and  stndded  with  palm  groves,  among 


which  is  the  small  village  of  Jobbah.  From 
the  heights  overlooking  Jobbah  are  visible  in 
the  southeast  the  main  range  of  Jebel  Shomer, 
and  in  the  southwest  the  palm  groves  of  Tey- 
ma, famed  in  Arab  history,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  the  Teman  of  Scrip- 
ture. Beyond  Jobbah  the  undulations  are  not 
so  deep,  and  the  sand  has  occasional  shrubs 
and  tufts  of  grass.  The  plain  gradually  rises 
as  it  approaches  the  mountain  ranges,  which, 
stretching  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  cross  two  thirds 
of  upper  Arabia.  These  ranges,  Jebel  Ad  ja  on 
the  north,  the  mountains  of  Upper  Kasim  on 
the  south,  and  Jebel  Solma  between,  lie  near- 
ly parallel,  and  are  separated  by  broad  plains 
covered  with  grass  and  shrubbery.  Within 
their  limits  is  the  chief  centre  of  population 
of  Shomer.  Hayel,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  ex- 
tensive plain  between  Adja  and  Solma,  girt  on 
every  side  by  a  high  mountain  rampart.  The 
only  approach  from  the  north  is  by  a  narrow 
winding  defile  through  Jebel  Adja,  which  50 
men  could  defend  against  thousands.  The 
range  of  Jebel  Adia,  or  Jebel  Shomer  as  it  is 
now  more  generally  called,  is  a  ragged  granit- 
ic mass,  piled  up  in  fantastic  disorder,  attain- 
ing at  times  an  elevation  of  1,400  ft.  above 
the  plain,  bat  Solma  does  not  rise  more  than 
700  or  800  ft.  Good  crops  of  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  are  raised  by  a  laborious  sys- 
tem of  artificial  irrigation.  The  date  is  the 
principal  fruit.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
by  caravans  between  Hayel  and  Medina  on 
the  southwest,  and  Riyad,  the  capital  of  Ned- 
jed,  on  the  southeast.  Many  horses  and  asses 
are  exported.  Upper  Kasim,  the  southern- 
most province  of  Shomer,  is  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, forming  part  of  a  long  upland  belt  that 
crosses  diagonally  the  nortnern  half  of  the 
peninsula,  one  extremity  reaching  nearly  to 
Zobeyr,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  the  other  to  the  neighborhood  of  Medina. 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  shrubs  and  brush- 
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wood,  and  in  spring  and  jsummer  with  grass. 
Thi3  great  plateau  is  intersected  at  intervals 
by  long  broad  valleys,  which  contain  villages 
built  around  wells,  sarronnded  by  palm  groves, 
gardens,  and  fields,  and  varying  in  population 
from  500  to  8,000.  Dates  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Yemen  and  Hedjaz,  and 
cotton  is  raised  to  a  small  extent. — The  sul- 
tanate of  Jebel  Shomer  originated  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  In  1818  Abdallah,  an  ambitious 
chief  of  the  family  Rashid,  was  driven  out  of 
Hayel  by  his  rival  Beyt  Ali,  who  assumed  the 
sovereignty.  Abdallah  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  the  Wahabee  monarch,  who  was  then 
reconstructing  his  father's  dominions,  and  for 
his  services  to  him  was  made  absolute  gover- 
nor of  Shomer,  with  right  of  succession,  and 
supplied  with  the  means  to  establish  his  rule. 
Beyt  Ali  and  his  family  were  cut  off,  and 
Abdallah  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
mountain  district.  He  died  about  1845,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Telal,  who  extended 
his  dominions,  subdued  the  Bedouins,  invited 
trade  from  abroad,  and  established  law  and 
order.  Under  his  rule  the  country  has  made 
rapid  advances  in  civilization  and  prosperity, 
and  has  become  virtually  independent. 

SHOOTISO  STABS.    See  Meteor. 

SHORE,  JwM,  an  English  woman,  the  wife 
of  Matthew  or  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith  in 
London,  and  mistress  of  King  Edward  IV. 
She  was  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  says  that  the  king's  favor  '^she  never 
abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many  a  man's 
comfort  and  relief."  After  the  death  of  the 
king  she  became  attached  to  Lord  Hastings; 
and  when  Richard  III.  had  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  that  nobleman,  he  accused  Jane 
Shore  of  witchcraft  and  of  having  withered 
his  arm  by  sorcery.  The  king,  though  he  sent 
her  to  prison  and  confiscated  her  goods,  did 
not  attempt  to  maintain  his  charge  of  witch- 
craft ;  but  the  bishop  of  London  caused  her  to 
do  public  penance  for  impiety  and  adultery. 
After  the  death  of  Hastings,  Thomas  Lynom, 
the  king's  solicitor,  desired  to  marry  her,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  king.  She  lived  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  tradition  represents 
her  as  dying  of  hunger  in  a  ditch.  A  celebra- 
ted tragedy  by  Rowe  is  founded  on  her  story. 

SHOraONE,  the  N.  county  of  Idaho,  bound- 
ed S.  by  the  Clearwater  river,  and  intersected 
in  the  north  by  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  Kootenay  river;  area,  about  12,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  722,  of  whom  468  were 
Chinese.  It  is  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
Clearwater  river  and  by  the  Spokane  river, 
and  contains  Cosur  d'Al^ne  and  Pend  d'Ofeille 
lakes.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  There  is 
fertile  land  around  the  lakes  and  along  the 
streams.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive placer  gold  mines.  Capital,  Pierce  City. 

SHOSHONES,  or  Sttkes,  a  family  of  North 
American  Indians,  embracing  the  Shoshones 

E roper,  the  Utes,  Comanches,  Moquis,  Cheme- 
ueves,  Oahuillo,  and  the  Kechi,  ^h,  and  Ne- 


tela  of  California.  The  Shoshones  proper  are 
a  large  and  widespread  people.  According  to 
their  tradition,  they  came  from  the  south,  and 
when  met  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805  they 
had  been  driven  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  various  Shoshone  bands  have  gone  by 
numerous  names.  The  most  important  were 
the  Koolsatikara  or  Buffalo  Eaters,  who  have 
long  defended  their  homes  on  Wind  river,  and 
the  Tookarika  or  Mountain  Sheep  Eaters,  a 
fierce  tribe  in  the  Salmon  river  country  and 
upper  Snake  river  valley.  The  western  Snakes 
near  Fort  Bois6  were  separated  from  the  oth- 
ers by  the  kindred  Bannacks.  The  Shoshocos 
(footmen),  called  also  White  Knives,  from  the 
fine  white  flint  knives  they  formerly  used, 
were  digger  tribes  on  Humboldt  river  and 
Goose  creek,  and  included  apparently  most  of 
those  in  the  basin  of  Great  Salt  lake.  These 
bands  were  generally  mild  and  inoffensive, 
lurking  in  the  mountains  and  barren  parts, 
and  having  little  intercourse  with  the  whites. 
About  1849  they  were  in  open  war,  and  the 
peace  made  with  some  of  the  bands  at  Salt 
Lake,  in  September  1855,  did  not  end  it.  In 
1862  California  volunteers,  under  Col.  Connor, 
nearly  exterminated  the  Hokandikah  or  Salt 
Lake  Diggers  in  a  battle  on  Bear  river.  Wau- 
shakee^s  and  other  bands  of  the  Koolsatikara 
Shoshones  made  peace  at  Fort  Bridger,  July 
2,  1868;  Pokatello^s  and  other  bands  of  the 
Tookarika  at  Box  Elder,  July  30;  the  Sho- 
shoco  or  Tosowitch  at  Ruby  valley,  Oct.  1 ; 
and  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  at  Soda 
Springs,  Oct.  14.  In  1864  the  Yahooskin 
Snakes  made  peace,  and  with  the  Klamaths 
and  Modocs  ceded  their  lands;  and  on  Aug. 
12,  1865,  the  Wohlpapes  also  submitted.  The 
government  did  not  promptly  carry  out  these 
treaties,  and  many  of  the  bands  renewed  hos- 
tilities. In  1867,  in  the  campaign  of  Gen. 
Steele,  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed,  and 
immense  stores  of  provisions  laid  up  by  the 
Shoshones  were  destroyed.  Gen.  Augur  at 
last  allowed  them  to  come  in  and  make 
peace  at  Fort  Bridger.  The  government  then 
attempted  to  collect  the  whole  nation  and  re- 
strict the  Shoshone  bands  to  certain  reserva- 
tions. The  Yahooskin  and  Wohlpape  Snakes 
had  prospered  on  the  Klamath  reservation,  al- 
though their  crops  frequently  failed.  The  Fort 
Hall  reservation  in  Idaho  was  begun  in  1867 
for  the  Bannacks,  and  several  bands  of  Sho- 
shones, about  1,200  in  all.  The  Shoshone  res- 
ervation in  Wyoming,  set  apart  under  treaty  of 
July  3,  1868,  for  Waushakee^s  and  other  bands 
of  eastern  Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  is  exposed 
to  attacks  from  the  Sioux,  and  only  about  800 
have  united  there.  There  are  also  the  north- 
western Shoshones  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  esti- 
mated at  from  2,000  to  3,000,  and  a  band  of 
400  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Idaho. — Vocabularies 
have  been  obtained  from  various  bands  of  the 
Shoshones,  but  no  critical  study  of  their  lan- 
guage has  appeared.  The  Episcopalians  have 
a  mission  on  the  reservation  in  Wyoming. 


tMT.  Bee  Lsad,  vol.  i.,  p.  263.  . 
MOfHJJK.  See  Duok,  tuI.  vi.,  p.  289. 
ni£nrOKT,  a  Oitj  and  the  capital  of  Cad- 
do parish,  Loaieiuia,  in  the  K.  W.  corner  of 
tha  stale,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Red  river,  at  the 
bead  of  low-water  na^gation,  S30  m.  above  its 
month  according  to  HumphrejB  and  Abbot, 
or  500  m.  bj  local  aiithoritieB ;  pop.  in  !87l), 
i.EOT,  of  whom  2,168  were  colored.  It  has 
since  been  enlarged,  and  the  population  in 
137S  was  locally  estimated  at  12,000.  It  con- 
tuna  taaay  handsome  residences  and  snbatan- 
till  bodneas  slmctures,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
has  a  good  lire  department  and  several  miles 
of  street  railroad.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings ore  the  new  market,  coating  $60,000 ; 
the  PresbTterian  chnrch,  costing  $35,000 ;  and 
the  synagogne,  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture. 
The  snrroonding  country  is  rerj  productive, 
and  the  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthful. 
Sbrereport  is  the  £.  terminus  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacifio  railroad,  which  affords  an  all-rail  route 
to  St  Lonia  via  Marshall,  Tex.  Steamera  run 
ngnlarlj  to  New  Orleans  and  intermediate 
points  on  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
tnde  is  extensive  and  increasing,  the  value  of 
diiianents  amounting  to  abont  $7,500,000  a 
fesT,  and  the  aales  of  merchandise  to  about 
17,000,000.  The  shipments  of  cotton  average 
100,000  bales  annnally,  including  about  20,000 
bales  from  the  upper  Red  river  reshipped  at 
this  point.  The  transactions  in  hides,  wool, 
ind  Callow  are  also  considerable.  The  prin- 
cipal msnntactories  are  two  of  carriages,  one 
tttit  of  cotton  gins,  ootton-seed'  oil,  sash  and 
bUods,  and  spokes  and  hubs,  three  fonnderies 
and  machine  ahopa,  a  planing  mill,  two  saw 
Bulls,  »nd  three  breweries.  There  are  three 
priTste  banks,  two  public  sohools  (one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  children),  nine  pri- 
vate and  denominational  schools  and  acade- 
mies, two  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
eleren  chnrohes  (Baptist,  Episcopal,  Jewish, 
U«thodiEt,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic), 
of  which  five  are  for  colored  people.  Shreve- 
port  was  incorporated  in  1889. 
"         -     e,  -the  common  name  of 


the  inaectivorona  mammals  of  the  family  »a- 
rieHa,  characteriTed  by  a  general  rat-like  or 
moWiike  appearance,  elongated  and  pointed 
muzzle,  and  soft  for.  The  distinct  auricle  of 
the  ears,  and  the  normal  size  of  the  anterior 
fe«t,  not  nsnally .  employed  in  digging,  dis- 
tii^ieh  them  from  the  moles.  The  skull  is 
long  and  narrow,  compressed  at  the  orbits, 
nulv  bono  and  zygomatic  arch  wanting;  the 
ribs  are  12  to  14  pairs,  6  to  8  vertebrte  without 
ribs,  3  to  6  sacral,  14  to  28  caudal ;  tibia  and 
Ebola  united,  clavicles  thin,  and  pabio  arch 
closed;  stomach  simple;  CKcnm  in  some  ab- 
MDt,  in  others  very  large ;  on  tbe  sides  of  the 
body,  nearest  the  anterior  limbs,  and  in  some 
at  the  base  of  tbe  tail,  is  a  series  of  glands 
wbicb  secrete  K  strong  musky  fluid.  The  teeth 
nrj  from  S8  to  82 ;  there  are  two  very  lat^e 
incisors  in  each  jaw,  nearly  horizontal  in  the 


lower  and  mnch  curved  in  the  upper;  canines 

absent;  premolars  |i|  to  |l|,  molars  J-If;  the 
posterior  molars  are  many.pointed,  and  the 
anterior  ones  conical;  the  precise  homolo^es 
of  the  cheek  teeth  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  snout  ends  in  a  naked 
muffle  with  tbe  nostrils  pierced  on  tbe  sides; 
eyes  very  small,  ears  distinct,  and  feet  nearly 
plantigrade  and  usually  naked  beneath ;  mam- 
mffi  six  to  ten;  feet  five-toed,  each  with  a  claw. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  mol- 
lusks,  though  they  sometimes  destroy  small 
vertebrates  and  devour  each  other;  tliey  are 
nocturnal,  more  or  less  aquatit^  do  not  hiber- 
nate, and  the  young  are  bom  blmd  am  naked ; 
most  of  the  species  live  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  a  few  in  burrows.  They  are 
spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  some- 
tmies  going  very  far  north,  and  the  smaller 
species  enduring  severe  cold.  Tbe  subfamily 
toricina  is  the  only  one  represented  in  North 
America ;  other  subfamilies  ore  found  in  south 
and  central  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Europe;  none  as  yet  have  been  detected  in 
South    America, — Of   the  Americsn    genera, 


than  body  and  head,  and  hairs  of  equal  length 
eicept  a  tuft  at  the  tip ;  feet  very  large,  with 
a  fringe  of  ciliated  hdrs ;  muzzle  very  slender. 
In  the  genus  aorex  (Linn.),  which  contains  a 
great  part  of  the  species  of  the  new  and  old 
worlds,  the  ears  are  largo  and  valvular,  the 
tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  feet 
moderate  and  not  fringed;  it  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  with  82  and  the  other  with  80 
teeth,  most  of  the  American  species  belonging 
in  the  former.  Prof.  Baird  describes  12  species 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Pacifio  railroad  reporta,  va- 
ryingln  length  from  8  to  4)  in.,  of  which  the 
tail  is  about  one  half,  ranging  from  blackish 
and  brownish  to  grayish  above  and  lighter  to 
whitish  below.  The  S.penonatm  (Geoffr.)  is 
tbe  least  of  the  American  shrews,  and  among 


Uok  Siiew  (Blvlu  titpoidce). 

the  smallest  of  the  <]ifadnipeds  of  this  country, 
being  not  quite  3  in.  long;  it  belongs  in  the 
S.  Atlantic  states.  Most  of  the  species  belong 
on  the  Padflo  coast  or  in  the  N.  w.  territoriee. 


8  SHREW  UOLE 

In  the  genus  hlarina  (Graj)  the  body  ia  Btont; 
the  t^  Hhorter  than  the  head,  with  short  bristl; 
hairs  and  Bmoll  bmah  at  tip ;  the  hands  large 
in  proportion  to  the  feet,  and  the  soles  usually 
hairy  at  the  heels;  skull  short  and  broad ;  ears 
very  short,  with  the  external  surface  densely 
furred.  This  geons,  peculiar  to  America,  is 
also  divided  into  sections,  one  with  82,  the 
other  with  30  teeth.  The  mole  ahrew  (jB.  lal- 
poida.  Gray),  the  largest  of  the  American 
shrews,  4i  in.  long,  is  found  froin  Nova  Scotia 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  south 


Commoa  EuropeiD  Bhnw  (Sorai  tnneua), 

dark  asby  ^ay  above  and  paler  below,  with 
whitish  feet.  Several  other  species  ore  de- 
scribed by  Bait^,  of  which  two  are  in  Mexico 
and  Texas.  In  the  old  world,  among  the  spe- 
cies of  aoTtx,  snbdivided  into  several  by  Wag- 
ler,  and  called  rnvtaraigne*  by  the  French, 
is  the  common  European  shrew  (S.  arantut, 
Linn,),  4i  to  6  in.  long,  of  which  the  tul  is 
li  in. ;  the  color  is  reddish  mouse  above  and 
grayish  below;  it  is  found  in  dry  places  very 

Senerally  over  Europe. — The  shrews  appear 
uring  the  miocene  age  in  small  namhers,  and 
oontinne  through  the  dilnvial  epoch  ti>  the 
present  time,  without  material  change. 
SmUEH  HOLE.  See  Hoi.b. 
SHBEWSBIIBI,  the  shire  town  of  Shropshire, 
England,  on  the  river  Severn,  140  m.  N.  W. 
o(  London ;  pop.  in  1871, 23,40fl.  The  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle  are  still  standing,  and 
also  a  portion  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Severn  is  crossed  by  two  bridges ;  there 
is  a  canal,  and  r^lways  connect  it  with  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Shrewsbwy  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  in  1872  had 
S3  places  of  worship.  The  principal  manu- 
factures consist  of  thread,  linen  yam,  and  can- 
vas ;  and  there  are  extensiTe  iron  works  at 
Ooleham,  a  suburb.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the 
Severn  is  valuable.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  Welsh  flannels. — Shrewsbury  was  im- 
portant in  the  eth  century,  and  is  prominent 
in  English  history  as  a  royal  residence  for 
short  periods.    Its  original  name  of  Pengwern 


SHRIMP 

was  changed  by  the  Saxons  to  Scrohbesbyrig 
(Scrubsborongb),  of  which  Shrewsbury  is  a 
corruption.  Parluunents  were  held  here  Id 
1263  and  1398;  and  a  battle  was  fought  here 
in  1403  between  the  royalist  troops  and  the 
insargenta  under  Uouglas  and  Hotspur,  in 
which  the  latter  waB  killed.    (See  Peecy.) 

WUKE.     See  Butoheb  Bird. 

SHEIMP,  a  common  decapod  or  ten-footed 
and  long-tailed  crustacean,  of  the  genus  eran- 
gon  (Fabr.) ;  with  the  pi'awn  (^paMmoa)  it  is 
called  cretiette  by  the  French.  .The  intega- 
ment  is  corneous,  the  carapace  considerably 
flattened,  the  abdomen  very  large,  and  the  tail 
powerful;  the  rostrum  very  short;  eyes  large 
and  free ;  antenna  inserted  about  on  the  same 
transverse  line,  the  internal  pair  the  shortest 
and  ending  in  two  many-jointed  filaments,  the 
outer  larger  and  longer ;  mandibles  slender  and 
without  palpi ;  jaw  feet  moderate,  with  a  ter- 
minal flattened  joint  and  a  short  palpus  on  the 
inside ;  sternum  very  wide  behind ;  first  pair 
of  feet  strong,  ending  in  a  flattened  hand  hav- 
ing a  movable  hook  opposed  to  an  immovable 
tooth ;  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  very  slen- 
der, and  the  fourth  and  fifth  much  stranger ; 
branchite  seven  on  each  aide,  conslAing  of  hor- 
izontal lamellra;  false  swimming  feet  on  under 
side  of  abdomen  large,  and  caudal  plates  wide. 
The  common  shrimp  (C.  vulgarU,  Fabr.)  is 
11  to  21  in.  long,  greenish  gray  spotted  with 
brown ;  the  carapace  is  smooth,  except  a  spine 
behind  the  rostrum,  one  on  the  sternum,  and 
seven  on  each  side  of  the  thorax ;  abdomea 
without  ridges  or  spines,  and  middle  caudal 
plate  pointed  and  not  grooved  below.  It  is 
common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  in  Eng- 
land and  France  it  is  much  used  as  food.  The 
shrimpers  catch  the.«e  animals  in  large  nets 
with  a  semicircular  month,  which  they  push 
before  them  along  the  bottom  during  ebb  tide ; 
this  fishery  gives  employment  to  many  hundred 
people  in  Great  Britain,  Shrimps  are  used  in 
the  Onited  States  chiefly  as  bait.  They  spawn 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  carrying  the  eggs 


Bbrimp  (CnnsOD  TUlgtrls}. 


attached  to  the  swimming  appendages,  and 
cast  their  skins  from  March  to  June.  They 
feed  on  snch  animals  aa  they  con  seiro  with 
their  daws,  and  on  what  may  be  killed  by  the 


SHROPSHIKE 


SHUMLA 


wsTes  or  other  causes,  and  are  themselves  de- 
Tonred  by  fishes,  aquatic  birds,  echini,  and  star 
fishes.  Other  species  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Though  the  American  shrimp  re- 
oeired  from  Say  a  different  name  from  that 
of  Europe,  there  seem  to  be  no  well  marked 
specific  differences. — ^The  fong-beaked,  almost 
transparent  cmstacean,  commonly  called  shrimp 
in  New  England,  and  used  sometimes  for  but, 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Stimpson  as  pala- 
mon&piia  tuigarU. 

SmUPSIIlSE,  or  M&^  a  W.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bordering  on  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Radnor,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Denbigh ;   area,   1,291  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  248,064.    The  surface  is  greatly 
diyersified.    Toward  the  frontiers  of  Wales 
it  becomes  wild  and  mountainous,  while  the 
other  parts  are  comparatiyely  level.    The  Sev- 
ern flows  S.  E.  between  the  elevated  and  the 
level  portions,  and  has  a  course  within  the 
county  of  nearly  70  m.,  all  navigable.    Its 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Tern  and  the  Teme. 
There  are  several  small  lakes,  of  which  EUes- 
mere,  covering  116  acres,  is  the  largest.    There 
is  eommonication  by  canals  with  all  the  im- 
portant rivers  of  England.     The  soil  varies 
mneh,  and  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
moorland,  but  much  of  it  is  easily  worked  and 
yields  good  crops.    Large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  reved.    Lead  mines  are  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.    L*on,  coal,  and  limestone  are 
found,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.    There  are  manufactures  of 
mschinery,  glass,  stone-china  ware,  earthen- 
ware, and  coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods. 
The  principal  towns  are  Shrewsbury,  the  cap- 
ital Bridgenorth,  Wenlock,  and  Ludlow. 

SHOVE  TIDE  (A.  S.  scrifan,  to  absolve  in 
confession),  the  days  immediately  preceding 
Ash  Wednesday.  These  days  were  so  desig- 
nated because  on  them,  and  especially  on  the 
last  of  them,  people  were  wont  to  confess 
their  sins  as  a  preparation  for  Lent.  Shrove 
tide  or  confession  tide  comprised  a  whole 
week  in  some  countries.  In  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries  it  began  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent.  While  the  ancient  penitential  can- 
ons were  in  vigor,  all  adults  were  enjoined  to 
present  themselves  to  the  bishops  and  priests, 
in  order  that  private  penitents  might  be  shriv- 
en in  private  and  assigned  a  day  for  receiving 
commnnion,  and  that  public  penitents  might 
be  instmcted  aa  to  what  they  should  do  to  be 
reconciled  at  Easter.  This  practice  continued 
substantially  long  after  puolic  penance  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
homilies  of  .£lfrio  (died  about  1005)  as  being 
in  force  in  England  in  his  time.  Shrove  tide 
soon  became  a  season  of  feasting  and  merri- 
ment, especially  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  eve  of 
the  long  Lenten  fast.  This  day  is  still  called 
mardi  gra»  (fat  Tuesday)  by  the  French,  and 
Slut)ve  tide  is  known  to  them  as'leajoun 

?^iu.    Shrove  Tuesday  is  also  popularly  called 
ancake  Tuesday  in  English-speaking  coun- 


tries, from  the  common  practice  of  eating  pan- 
cakes on  that  day,  the  use  of  eggs  having  been 
formerly  forbidden  during  Lent. 

SHUBRIOL.  I.  John  Teaplar,  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  South  Carolina,  Sept.  12, 
1778,  lost  at  sea  in  1815.  Ue  entered  the 
service  as  a  midshipman  in  1806,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  Chesapeake  in  her  affair  with  tihe 
Leopard  in  1807.  In  May,  1812,  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant,  and  served  in  the  Constitution 
in  her  action  with  the  Guerriere  in  August, 
1812,  and  in  the  Homet^s  with  the  Peacock 
in  February,  1818.  For  his  services  in  these 
engagements  he  received  medals  from  con- 
gress. He  was  second  lieutenant  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  she  was  captured  by  a  British  squad- 
ron in  January,  1815.  In  that  year  he  was 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Guerriere,  and  was  pres- 
ent in  all  the  operations  against  Algiers.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  despatched 
with  the  treaty  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Epervier  sloop  of  war,  which  was  never  heard 
from  after  she  left  the  Mediterranean.  IL 
WiniiM  BrtilNiiy  an  American  naval  officer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Oct.  81,  1790,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  27, 1874.  He  was  appointed  midshipman 
in  June,  1806,  and  in  May,  1807,  joinea  the 
sloop  of  war  Wasp.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  an  acting  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Hornet,  and  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  frigate  Constellation,  which  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  defence  of  Norfolk  and  the 
navy  yard  at  Gosport.  In  1813  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Constitution,  in  which  he  made 
two  cruises,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  three 
ships  of  war,  including  the  Cyane  and  Levant 
(1815).  When  the  Levant  surrendered  he  was 
ordered  to  her  command.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  }fay,  1815,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution,  and  was  awarded  a 
sword  by  his  native  state  and  a  medal  by  con- 
gress. In  December,  1815,  he  was  made  se- 
nior lieutenant  of  the  Washington,  74  guns,  un- 
der Creighton,  the  first  ship  of  the  line  which 
made  a  full  cruise  under  the  United  States 
flag,  returning  in  1818.  He  became  command- 
er in  1820  and  captain  in  1831,  and  on  Feb. 
8,  1844,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  naval  bu- 
reau of  provisions  and  clothing.  On  July  9, 
1846,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Pa- 
cific squadron ;  on  July  8,  1863,  the  eastern 
coast  squadron ;  and  on  Sept.  8, 1858,  the  Bra- 
zil squadron  and  Paraguay  expedition,  from 
which  he  returned  May  11,  1859.  On  July 
16,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  rear  admiral. 

SflUHLA,  a  walled  and  strongly  fortified  city 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  48  m,  W.  of 
Varna  and  185  m.  N.  W.  of  Constantinople ; 
pop.  about  20,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
It  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Balkan,  about 
midway  between  its  crest  and  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, in  a. gorge,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  por- 
tion of  the  town  are  principally  Turks ;  of  the 
lower,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.    There 
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is  trade  in  grain,  wine,  silk  goods,  copper  ware, 
morocco,  soap,  and  candles. — This  town,  ori- 
ginally called  Shnmen  or  Shnmna,  was  barned 
in  811  by  the  emperor  Nicephoros,  and  in 
1807  it  was  besieged  by  Alexis  Gomnenas. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1887,  and  embel- 
lished and  fortified  in  1689  and  the  90  years 
that  followed,  mainly  by  the  grand  vizier  Has- 
san, whose  tomb  is  tiie  most  remarkable  mon- 
ument of  the  city.  In  all  the  wars  between 
Tarkey  and  Russia,  it  has  formed  the  point  of 
concentration  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  Rus- 
sians attempted  unsuccessfully  to  take  it  in 
1774,  in  1810,  and  in  1828. 

flHURTLEFF  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  at  Up- 
per Alton,  Madison  co.,  Illinois,  1^  m.  E.  of 
the  city  of  AltoB.  It  was  established  in  1882 
under  the  title  of  Alton  seminary,  and  char- 
tered in  1885  as  Alton  college.  In  1836  its 
name  was  changed  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Shurtlejff,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  who  had  given  it 
$10,000.  It  was  designed  especially  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  but 
a  distinct  theological  department  was  not  or- 
ganized till  1863.  The  institution  now  consists 
of  an  academic  and  preparatory  department, 
Kendall  institute  for  young  ladies,  the  college, 
and  the  theological  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted  to  the  academic  and  preparatory 
department  and  to  the  college.  The  latter  has 
a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  respectively 
are  conferred.  Eend^l  institute,  established 
in  1878,  has  a  fine  building  and  grounds,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  home  for  young  ladies  at- 
tending the  other  departments.  Tuition  is 
free  in  the  theological  department,  and  several 
scholarships  have  been  founded  to  provide  for 
the  tuition  of  needy  students  in  the  other 
departments.  Additional  aid  is  afforded  to 
needy  candidates  for  the  ministry  by  tiie  '^Illi- 
nois Baptist  Education  Society."  The  libraries 
of  the  institution  contain  7,800  vohmies.  The 
number  of  instructors  in  1874-'5  was  14 ;  of 
students,  204  (164  males  and  60  females),  viz. : 
theological  department,  6;  college,  53;  aca- 
demic and  preparatory  department,  146.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  159 ;  of  all  those  who 
have  received  instruction  in  the  institution, 
8 ,  825.  The  property  of  the  institution  amounts 
to  about  $180,000,  the  debt  to  $80,000. 

8IAM9  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  peninsula 
styled  Indo-Ohina,  or  Further  India.  Siyam, 
from  the  dark  color  of  the  inhabitants  or  of 
the  soil,  is  the  ancient,  and  Muang  Thai,  the 
kingdom  of  the  free,  the  modem  native  ap- 
pellation for  the  country ;  Thai,  the  free,  for 
the  people.  With  its  Laos,  Oambodian,  and 
Malay  peninsular  dependencies,  it  lies  between 
lat.  4:°  and  22*"  K,  and  between  Ion.  97''  and 
106""  E. ;  greatest  length  1,850  m.,  breadth  450 
m. ;  area  estimated  at  about  300,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  5,750,000.  The  capital  is  Bang- 
kok.    Siam  proper  lies  mainly  between  lat. 


W  and  18**  and  Ion.  98**  and  102°,  being  bound- 
ed by  its  dependencies,  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and 
the  British  territory  of  Tenasserim.  Two 
mountain  ranges,  extending  mainly  S.  E.  from 
the  Himalaya,  iorm  general  natural  divisions 
from  China  on  the  north,  and  partly  from 
Anam  on  the  east  and  Burmah  and  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  on  the  west.  A  third  range, 
less  continuous  and  direct,  passes  through  the 
central  regions ;  in  this  is  situated  the  P^hra 
Bat,  or  mountain  of  "the  sacred  foot"  (foot- 
print) of  Buddha,  a  Mecca  for  Buddhists.  The 
Silf  of  Siam,  between  Siam  proper  and  the 
alay  peninsula,  forms  a  long  coast  line,  and 
has  numerous  islands,  much  precipitous  shore, 
and  several  ports,  of  which  Bangkok  is  the 
chief.  It  is  never  visited  by  typhoons  or 
heavy  gales. — The  country  is  watered  by  sev- 
eral rivers,  bearing  the  generic  name  Menam, 
"mother  of  waters,*'  and  taking  the  specific 
name  or  names  from  cities  or  provinces.  The 
Menam  Kong,  Mekong,  or  river  of  Cambodia, 
1,800  m.  long,  traverses  in  its  middle  course 
the  N.  E.  or  Laos  dependencies  of  Siam. 
(See  Mekong.)  The  Menam  Chow  P'y*»  M®- 
nam  Bangkok,  or  simply  the  Menam,  rises  in 
the  north  and  flows  S.  through  the  centre  of 
Siam  proper  into  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Its  length 
is  about  600  m. ;  its  principal  tributary  is  the 
Meping  from  the  west.  Bangkok,  Ayuthia, 
Angtong,  and  other  towns  are  situated  on  the 
Menam.  The  Salwen  flows  on  the  border  of 
British  Burmah.  These  rivers,  with  the  very- 
numerous  intersecting  canals,  for  rowing,  not 
tracking,  are  the  great  highways  of  traffic. 
The  plains,  irrigated  and  enriched  by  their 
annual  overflow,  are  extensive  and  fertile ;  the 
valley  of  the  Menam  equals  in  richness  that 
of  the  Nile,  and  in  extent  half  of  the  state  of 
New  York. — ^The  seasons  are  two,  the  wet  or 
hot  and  the  dry  or  cool.  The  former,  opening 
near  the  middle  of  March,  is  not  a  succession 
of  wholly  rainy  days,  but  resembles  a  New- 
York  April  and  August  combined.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  is  about  60  inches.  April,  the 
hottest  month,  has  at  Bangkok  a  maximum 
of  97**  F.  and  a  mean  ol  84°.  In  October  the 
S.  W.  monsoon  gives  place  to  the  N.  E.,  which 
ushers  in  the  dry  and  cool  season ;  this  is  very 
fine,  with  only  a  few  light  showers  throughout. 
January  is  the  coolest  month;  but  th^  mer- 
cury rarely  faUs  below  65°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  82}°,  and  the  mean  range  13°. 
Vegetation  is  luxurious,  fruitful,  and  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  the  soil  yields  a  rich 
return  to  rude  and  careless  cultivation.  Rice, 
sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
products.  In  the  abundance,  variety,  and  ex- 
cellence of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  spices,  Siam 
is  unsurpassed.  Many  fruits,  as  the  durian, 
mangosteen,  and  custard  apple,  are  cultivated 
in  large  gardens  or  orchards,  trenched,  and 
watered  by  the  daily  tide.  In  the  forests  are 
found  gdtta  percha,  lac,  dammar,  gamboge, 
catechu,  gum  benjamin,  and  th6  odoriferous 
agila  or  eagle  wood;  innumerable  medicinal 
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plmtB^  herbs,  and  roots ;   sapan,  f  astio,  indi- 
go, and  other  dyes ;  the  lofty  ^ilk-ootton  tree, 
urith  its  soft  silky  floss  for  mattresses,  but  too 
biittie  for  the  loom ;  the  bamboo,  the  rattan, 
and  the  atap,  together  forming  the  material  of 
three  fourtns  of  the  houses ;  the  teak,  with 
other  ship  and  house  timbers ;  iron,  red,  and 
white  woods,  rose  woods,  and  ebony;   the 
baoian,  and  the  sacred  flg  tree.    The  animal 
kingdom  is  no  less  varied  and  interesting.  Most 
celebrated  is  the  white  elephant,  a  dark-cream 
albino,  prized  and  honored  as  very  rare,  and 
when  captured  belonging  to  the  king.    The 
national  standard  is  a  white  elephant  on  a  crim- 
son groxmd,  and  the  royal  seal,  medals,  and 
money  bear  the  same  device*    Albino  deer, 
monkeys,  and  even  tortoises  are  sometimes 
foond,  and  the  natives  believe  white  animals 
to  be  the  abode  of  transmigrating  souls.    The 
elephants  of  Siam  attain  a  size  and  strength 
unsurpassed  in  other  countries,  and  are  much 
prized  throughout  India*    Among  other  ani- 
mals are  the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
pangolin,  otter,  musk  civet,  wild  hogs,  ourang 
outangs  and  other  apes,  monkeys,  and  deer ; 
dogs  and  cats,  wild  and  domestic,  are  innu- 
merable.    The  forests  abound  in  peacocks, 
pheasants,  pigeons,  and  other  birds;  aquatic 
birds  of  all  kinds  are  numerous ;  the  sea  swal- 
low which  produces  the  edible  nest  is  common. 
Among  the  reptiles  are  the  crocodile,  turtle, 
python,  cobra   de   capello,  numerous  other 
snakes,  and  several  varieties  of  lizards.    Fish 
are  plentiful,  but  of  poor  quality.    The  most 
noteworthy  insect  is  the  eoeeiu  Jieus,  which 
Ifoduces  tiie  lao  of  conmierce  by  punctures  in 
reanous  trees.    Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead  all  abound,  in  great  purity ;  but  by  rea- 
son of  &e  rudeness  of  working,  the  jealousy 
toward  foreigners,  and  the  fevers  and  hard- 
riiips  of  the  jungle,  their  vast  wealth  is  com- 
paratively unaeveloped.    Antimony,  zinc,  sul- 
phur, and  arsenic  also  exist,  and  silver  in  com- 
bination.   Salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  so- 
lar eraporation,  and  t^tpetre  less  so.    Mining, 
prerionsly  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  gov- 
ernment, and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese, 
has  recently  excited  some  interest  among  Eu- 
ropeans.   Bubies,  spinel,  corundum,  sapphire, 
amethyst,  garnet,  topaz,'  and  other  precious 
atones  are  found. — According  to  the  French 
consul  Gamier  at  Bangkok  (1874),  the  popula- 
tion of  Siam  proper  and  its  Laos  dependencies 
is  ccmiposed  of  1,800,000  Siamese,  1,500,000 
Chinese,  1,000,000  Laos,  200,000  Malays,  50,000 
Cambodians,  60,000  Peguans,  and  50,000  Ka- 
rens and  others.    The  Siamese  are  of  Mongo- 
lian origin  and  Laos  or  Shyan  descent.    They 
are  olive-colored  and  of  medium  height.    The 
head  is  large,  face  broad,  forehead  low,  cheek 
bones  prominent,  jaw  bones  in  retreat  very 
divergent;  month  capacious,  lips  thick,  nose 
heavy,  and  eyes  black  and  without  the  Chinese 
turn  of  the  lid.  The  teeth  are  stained  black,  and 
sometimes  serrated*    The  hair  is  all  plucked 
from  the  face  in  youth,  and  the  most  of  the 


head  is  shaved  bi-monthly.  A  black  bristling 
tuft  4  or  5  in.  broad  and  2  in.  high  is  left  on 
the  top ;  that  of  the  women,  whose  hair  is  only 
closely  cut,  is  often  encircled  by  a  thread  of 
bare  skin  whence  two  or  three  hairs^  breadths 
have  been  uprooted.  The  dress  consists  of  a 
cotton  waist  cloth  (to  which  women  add  a  silk 
shoulder  scarf),  a  jacket  for  the  cold,  and  a 
straw  hat  for  the  sun.  Children  under  seven 
or  eight  years  old  are  clad  only  in  jewels,  fig 
leaves,  flowers,  and  turmeric.  Priests,  with 
head  entirely  shaven  and  uncovered,  wear  sev- 
eral yellow  robes  of  cotton  and  silk.  Kings 
and  nobles  on  state  occasions  wear  silk  and 
gold  brocades  and  high  conical  hats.  The  Si- 
amese are  indolent,  greedy,  and  untruthful, 
intemperate,  servile,  and  superstitious.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  peaceable  and  polite, 
decorous  in  public,  and  affectionate  to  kin- 
dred and  kind  to  the  poor  and  imbecile.  The 
dwellings  are  of  one  story,  partly  to  prevent 
the  indignity  of  another's  walking  over  the 
head.  They  consist  of  huts,  built  on  piles, 
of  bamboo,  roofed  and  sided  with  atap  leaf; 
boats,  serving  also  as  peddling  stalls  or  vehi- 
cles; floating  houses,  of  panelled  teak,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  tide  on  bamboo  rafts; 
and  palaces,  of  white  stuccoed  brick,  adorned 
with  gilding,  carving,  painting,  foreign  f urni- 
tnre,  pictures,  gold,  silver,  china,  and  glass. 
These  palaces  are  not  of  Chinese,  but  rather 
of  Indian  architecture,  and  they  often  occupy 
several  acres,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  wives, 
the  quarters  of  the  servants,  and  the  grounds, 
which  are  paved,  shaded,  adorned  with  flow- 
ers, and  enclosed  by  high  walls.  Marriage 
takes  place  as  early  as  18  for  males  and  14  for 
females,  without  the  aid  of  magistrates  or 
priests,  though  the  latter  may  be  present  to 
make  prayers,  and  especially  to  feast  and.  to 
receive  presents.  The  number  of  wives,  ordi- 
narily one,  in  the  palaces  reaches  scores  and 
hundreds ;  but  the  first  is  the  wife  proper,  to 
whom  the  rest  are  subject.  Social  distinctions 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  the  law  are  repre- 
sented numericaUy,  from  100,000  for  the  sec- 
ond king  down  to  5  for  the  lowest  slave.  Be- 
fore "  the  lord  of  life  "  on  the  throne,  far  above 
numerical  representation,  all  crawl  and  crouch, 
or,  with  head  bowed  to  the  ground,  lie  "  dust 
at  the  sacred  feet."  Prince  is  approached  by 
noble,  noble  by  lord,  lord  by  master,  &c.,  each 
with  body  bent,  eyes  prone,  and  hands  folded 
and  raised  to  the  forehead  or  above  the  head, 
giving  and  receiving  homage.  An  annual  ser- 
vice of  three  months  is  paid  to  the  king  by 
all,  save  the  Chinese  triennially  taxed.  One 
third  of  the  common  people,  it  is  largely  es- 
timated, are  slaves  by  birth,  by  gambling  or 
other  debts,  by  redemption  from  the  penalty 
of  crime,  by  capture,  &c.  Men  sell  their  chil- 
dren, their  wives,  or  themselves ;  convicts  in 
scores  clank  their  chains  about  the  streets; 
villages  of  thousands  are  made  up  of  foreign 
captives.  Tet  Siamese  life  is  in  the  main  com- 
fortable, and  is  moreover  gladdened  by  many 
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sports,  amusements,  and  holidajs.  On  all 
great  occasions  the  coffers  of  kings  and  nobles 
are  opened  widely  for  men7mfl]king  for  the 
people,  and  merit-making  for  themselves.  The 
only  honorable  disposal  of  the  dead  is  by  burn- 
ing. The  badges  of  mourning  are  white  robes 
and  an  entire  shaving  of  the  head.  A  limit- 
ed and  superficial  education  is  afforded  gra- 
tuitously at  the  temples,  to  the  males,  80  or  90 
per  cent,  of  whom  read.  The  drama  is  much 
cultivated,  and  dramatic  companies  are  at- 
tached to  the  palaces  and  gaming  houses.  The 
music  is  unwritten,  simple,  plaintive,  and  pleas- 
ing. Bands  of  10  or  12  instruments,  most  re- 
sembling Javanese,  are  a  part  of  every  wealthy 
establishment  Gaudy  and  incongruous  paint- 
ings, of  rude  perspective,  chiefly  adorn  the  tem- 
ples. The  medical  art  is  in  a  barbarous  state. 
X^owhere  else  does  Buddhism  hold  so  pure  and 
absolute  a  sway  as  in  Siam.  It  is  of  the  Cey- 
lonese  rather  than  Chinese  type.  The  wats  or 
temples,  resembling  not  the  Chinese,  but  dis- 
tantly the  Egyptian  architecture,  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  in  the  East. 
They  are  in  vast,  choicely  situated,  paved  parks, 
with  w^hite  walls  gleaming  through  the  leaves, 
serrate  roofs  and  spacious  domes  and  lofty  pra- 
chadi  spires,  all  painted  and  gilded  and  glazed, 
vocal  with  air-rung  bells,  and  resplendent  in 
the  sunlight.  One  is  estimated  to  have  cost, 
with  all  its  paraphernalia,  over  $800,000.  (See 
Bangkok.)  Missions  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  greatest  vicis- 
situdes, since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
The  missionaries  are  French,  and  their  con- 
verts were  reckoned  in  1872  at  10,000  in  16 
oongregations.  At  the  head  of  the  mission 
is  a  vicar  apostolic.  Protestant  missions  date 
from  the  visits  of  Gutzlaff,  Tomlin,  and  Abeel 
in  |82d-^dl,  and  properly  from  the  settlement 
of  Jones  in  1833.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Baptist  missionary  union,  of  the 
Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions,  and 
of  the  American  missionary  association  have 
established  several  Protestant  congregations, 
schools,  and  religious  papers.  The  number  of 
the  Baptist  congregations  in  1874  was  154, 
and  of  Presbyterian  88. — In  commerce  Bang- 
kok once  ranked  second  only  to  Calcutta  and 
Canton  in  the  far  East ;  but  monopolies,  exor- 
bitant duties,  and  numberless  restrictions  had 
well  nigh  stifled  production  and  banished  trade 
till  in  1855-'6  new  treaties  were  negotiated  for 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France, 
by  Sir  John  Bowring,  Townsend  Harris,  and 
Count  de  Montigny.  The  purchase  of  land 
is  now  allowed ;  the  monopolies  and  tonnage 
duties  are  abolished ;  imports  pay  3  per  cent, 
in  money  or  kind,  and  exports  one  duty  only, 
according  to  tariff.  In  1878  the  number  of 
Siamese  vessels  entering  the  port  was  157,  ton- 
nage 55,049 ;  British  84,  tonnage  82,406 ;  Ger- 
man 15,  tonnage  4,781 ;  French  14,  tonnage 
5,198;  American  1,  tonnage  888.  The  total 
arrivals  in  1878  were  886,  tonnage  102,454; 
clearances  265,  tonnage  97,212.    The  principal 


exports  are  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  sesamum,  sapan 
wood,  hides,  and  cardamoms.    Their  total  value 
in  1878  was  aWt  $4,600,000;    that  of  the 
imports,  $4,000,000.   The  most  important  trade 
is  that  with  China,  carried  on  in  jonks  built  and 
navigated  by  Chinese.    The  junks  leave  the  Me- 
nam  generally  in  June,  returning  in  December. 
The  tical,  a  silver  coin  bearing  the  device  of 
an  elephant  and  weighing  236    grains   troy, 
with  bars  of  silver  cut  into  pieces,  stamped, 
and  bent  into  an  irregular  oval,  in  value  7i, 
15,  and  60  cents,  with  cowries,  form  the  cur- 
rency.   Dollars  are  also  current,  though  usually 
exchanged  for  silver  ticals  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  for  five  ticals.    The  rate  of  interest  is 
about  80  per  cent.    The  inland  trade  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  boats.    Foreign  steamers  ply 
between  Bangkok  and  Singapore.     The  Uni- 
ted States  and  European  treaty  powers  are 
represented  by  resident  consuls  at  Bangkok. 
— The  government  of  Siam  is  theoretically  a 
duarchy,  practically  a  monarchy.     While  there 
is  a  secpnd  or  vice  king,  the  first  or  senior 
king  is  actual  sovereign.    The  crown  is  hered- 
itary,  but  without  primogeniture,  being  be- 
queathed, with  the  sanction  of   princes  and 
nobles,  to  any  son  of  the  queen ;   but  intrigue 
and  violence  have  often  diverted  the  succes- 
sion from  the  high  royal  line.     A  royal  de- 
cree of  May  8, 1874,  announced  that  in  future 
the  king  would  give  important  laws  only  after 
consulting  the  council  of  state  and  the  minis- 
try.    The  council  of  state  comprises  the  first 
king  as  president,  the  ministers,  who  have  no 
vote,  from  10  to  20  councillors,  who  have  to 
draft  new  laws  and  from  their  own  number 
elect  a  vice  president,  and  six  princes  of  the 
royal  house.     Any  two  members  o  f  the  council 
may  submit  a  new  law  to  the  king.     The  min- 
istry (aeruibodi)  consists  of  an  honorary  presi- 
dent, three  ministers  of  the  interior  (of  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  east),  and  the  ministers 
of  agriculture,  justice,  the  royal  house,  and 
finance.    The  minister  of  finance  may  be  dis- 
missed at  any  time ;  the  dismissal  of  any  other 
minister  requires  a  sentence  of  the  court.    The 
country  is  divided  into  41  provinces,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  phraya  or  council  of 
the  first  class.    There  are  also  several  territo- 
ries which  have  their  own  princes,  tributary  to 
the  king.    The  king  is  by  title  "  sacred  lord  ot 
heads,"  "  possessor  of  all,"  and  property  and 
life  are  at  his  will,  to  be  taken  at  government- 
al necessity  or  caprice ;  but  many  considera- 
tions conspire  to  render  a  violent  and  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  this  absolute  power  compar- 
atively unfrequent.    The  queen  consort,  the 
wife  supreme  among  hundreds,  must  be  of 
native  and  royid  blood,  and  she  is  rigidly  kept 
from  all  possible  intercourse  with  an  inferior 
of  the  other  sex.    She  never  becomes  regent, 
or  takes  any  part  in  political  affairs,  but  is 
treated  with  the  highest  deference.    She  has 
a  separate  court,  in  which  appear  the  prin- 
cesses, who,  not  allowed  to  marry  beneath 
them,  rarely  marry  at  all.    She  has  her  fe- 
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male  guards  in  uniform  and  arms.  The  num- 
ber of  females  within  the  palace  \b,  on  rojal 
authority,  5,000,  and  of  males  aboat  the  same; 
The  second  king  has  also  a  separate  palace, 
seraglio,  officers,  retainers,  and  soldiers,  only 
second  to  those  of  the  first.  Though  never 
appearing  at  the  audiences  of  the  nobles  with 
the  senior  king,  his  opinion  and  sanction  are 
sought  on  important  state  policy,  and  his 
name  is  associated  in  treaties.  His  position 
seems  to  be  that  of  counsellor,  not  of  co-ruler 
or  successor.  The  larger  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  is  embezzled  by  the  numerous  officers, 
who  receive  only  a  nominal  salary.  The  rev- 
enae  of  the  king  is  estimated  at  about  $4,000- 
000.  There  is  a  very  ancient  written  code  of 
laws,  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  kings,  and 
an  unwritten  code,  scarcely  less  authoritative, 
of  traditional  usages;  both  are  often  absurd, 
unjust,  and  cruel,  and  both  liable  to  be  disre- 
garded at  the  royal  will.  More  than  25  classes 
are  excluded  from  testifying,  many  for  the 
most  trivial  reasons.  The  penalties  are  vari- 
ous, from  bambooing  to  beheading.  Capital 
crimes  are  now  very  few.  Treason,  very  com- 
prehensive, is  punished  by  beating  the  con- 
vict, enclosed  in  a  large  sack,  nearly  to  death, 
and  then  casting  him  loaded  into  the  river. 
The  military  force  is  small,  and  is  disciplined 
by  European  officers.  In  time  of  war  all  m^e 
inhabitants  are  liable  to  service.  The  fleet 
consists  of  seven  men-of-war  carrying  40  guns. 
— The  history  of  Siam  dates  back  some  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  but  only  the  annals  sub- 
sequent to  the  founding  of  Ayuthia,  the  for- 
mer capital,  A.  D.  1350,  can  be  deemed  au- 
tiientic.  In  the  16th  century  the  dominion 
extended  to  Singapore,  and  the  first  western 
connection  was  made  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish.  In  1604  the  Dutch  established  rela- 
tions; in  1662  an  English  ship  arrived;  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  is  remarkable 
for  the  grand  embassies  from  and  to  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  the  later  bloody  and  al- 
most utter  overthrow  of  French  influence.  In 
1782  the  present  dynasty  ascended  the  throne, 
and  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from 
Aynthia  (sacked  by  the  Burmese)  to  Bipig- 
koL  In  1822  and  1825  treaties  were  made 
with  Great  Britain,  or  rather  with  the  East 
India  company,  through  Mr.  -Crawfurd  and 
Capt.  Bumey.  In  1883  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  United  States  through  Edmund  Roberts. 
The  first  embassy  from  the  country  for  nearly 
two  centuries  was  sent  to  England  in  1857; 
and  another  was  sent  to  France  in  1861.  In 
1868,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  reigning 
king  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  title  Phra- 
bat  Somdetya  Ohula  Lankarana,  and  during  his 
minority  a  regent  carried  on  the  government ; 
he  became  of  age  Nov.  16,  1873.  The  name 
of  the  present  second  king  (1875)  is  Kroma 
Pliraratcha.  The  recent  kings  of  Siam  have 
been  among  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  the  East  by  their  attainments  in  languages 
snd  general  information,  adoption  of  foreign 


ideas  and  improvements,  wise  and  humane 
government,  and  liberal  and  enlightened  inter- 
course with  foreigners  and  foreign  powers.  In 
January,  1875,  a  conflict  arose  between  the  first 
and  second  kings,  the  latter  for  a  time  taking 
refuge  with  the  British  consul ;  but  a  reconcil- 
iation was  soon  effected. — The  best  books  on 
Siam  are  Crawf  urd^s  ^*  Embassy  to  Siam  and 
Cochin-China "  (London,  1828);  Pallegoix's 
Description  du  royaume  Thai  ou  Siam  (PariSj 
1854);  Bowring's  "Kingdom  and  People  of 
Siam"  (London,  1857);  Bastian^s  Reisen  in 
Siam  (Berlin,  1867) ;  Mrs.  Leonowens's  "  Eng- 
lish Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court "  (Boston, 
1870);  McDonald's  **Siam,  its  Government, 
Manners,  Customs,"  &c.  (Philadelphia,  1871) ; 
"  Siam,  or  the  Land  of  the  White  Elephant," 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Bacon  (New 
York,  1878) ;  and  "  The  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  by  Frank  Vincent,  jr.  (New  York, 
1874). 

SIAM,  Langiage  and  litentare  oft  Siamese  is 
spoken  from  Burmah  and  British  Burmah  on 
the  west  to  Anam  and  Cambodia  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  Malay  state  of  Keddah  on  the 
south  to  the  confines  of  China  on  the  north. 
The  dialectical  variations  are  numerous,  and 
the  language  is  spoken  well  only  in  Bangkok 
and  by  persons  educated  there.  (See  Indo- 
Chinese  Races  and  Languages.)  The  Siam- 
ese alphabet,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  Cambodian  letters  still  used  in  Siamese 
sacred  books,  and  ultimately  from  the  original 
Pali  alphabet,  consists  of  44  consonants  and  20 
vowels,  including  diphthongs  and  semi-vowels. 
The  gradation  of  the  vowel  sounds  is  very 
delicate,  and  some  of  the  consonants  are  but 
slightly  changed  forms  of  the  same  letter,  indi- 
cating the  tone  in  which  they  are  to  be  uttered 
in  certain  syllables.  The  English  g,  j,  v,  ic, 
and  z  are  wanting.  The  th  sound,  though  fre- 
quent in  Burmese,  is  entirely  unknown  in  Si- 
amese, the  th  used  in  transcriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter representing  an  aspirated  t,  or  a  combined 
utterance  of  the  two  sounds  t  and  h.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tone  in  \7hich  it  is  uttered,  a  word 
has  several  distinct  meanings,  by  means  of 
which  the  otherwise  very  meagre  vocabulary 
is  considerably  increased.  Thus  hkaiy  hka% 
hJcaij  pronounced  in  the  same  tone,  would 
mean  who?  who?  who?;  but  enunciating  each 
with  a  different  tone,  it  may  be  made  to  mean 
"  Who  sells  eggs  ?  "  This  same  word  hlcai  may 
further  be  made  to  signify  a  fever,  to  open, 
rough,  fortress,  or  camp,  by  other  intonations. 
Besides  the  parts  of  speech  distinguished  in 
English  grammar,  there  is  in  Siamese  a  peculiar 
class  of  numeral  or  classifying  nouns.  Such  a 
word  IS  lam,  which  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
objects  having  the  quality  of  length,  as  ships 
and  palm  trees ;  others  of  this  class  are  an,  toa, 
luk,  ton,  and  met,  all  of  which  must  be  used 
when  speaking  of  one  or  another  class  of  ob- 
jects. Three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and 
common,  are  distinguished  by  the  grammarians, 
but  in  conmion  speech  and  in  poetry  gender  is 
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oommonlj  disregarded,  except  in  distinctions 
of  sex,  which  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
special  words.  The  plural  is  expressed  hj  add- 
ing some  word  like  hlaij  many,  or  maJs,  mach. 
There  are  no  inflections,  and  case  is  indicated 
by  the  use  of  a  preposition,  or  by  the  position 
of  tiie  word  in  the  sentence.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  pronouns,  or  pronominal  expressions, 
and  the  proper  use  of  one  or  another  depends 
on  the  relative  rank  of  those  writing  or  speak- 
ing. Moods  and  tenses  are  indicated  by  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes,  or  by  auxiliary  verbs ;  thus 
hka  hok^  I  say ;  hka  dai  hoh^  I  have  said ;  hha 
cha  boh,  I  shall  say,  &c.  The  Siamese  are  very 
fond  of  using  words  in  "pairs,  for  euphony, 
distinctness,  or  figurativeness. — Siamese  liter- 
ature is  not  of  a  very  high  order.  The  works 
on  history  and  medicine  contain  little  else  but 
fables  and  quackery.  The  law  books  are  very 
elaborate,  but  wanting  in  legal  acumen  and  pre- 
cision. The  religious  and  philosophical  pro- 
ductions are  based  upon  the  rali  scriptures  and 
Ohinese  learning,  and  exhibit  nothing  of  an 
original  growth.  The  books  of  Siamese  prov- 
erbs, however,  have  been  praised  as  contain- 
ing much  social  wisdom  sharply  put.  The  best 
productions  of  Siamese  literature  are  works 
of  fiction,  poems,  and  dramas,  though  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  borrowed  from  or  imita- 
tions and  adaptations  of  Hindoo  works. — See 
Paliegoix,  Grammatica  Lingua  Thai  (Bang- 
kok, 1850),  and  DietUmarium  Lingua  Thai 
(Paris,  1854) ;  Bastian,  Eeisen  in  Siam  (Ber- 
lin, 1867),  which  contains  learned  disquisitions 
on  the  language  and  literature  of  the  coun- 
try; Alabaster,  "Wheel  of  the  Law"  (London, 
1871) ;.  and  the  "  Siam  Repository,"  a  journal 
published  at  Bangkok  in  English, 
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SIBEUA,  a  part  of  the  Russian  dominions 
occupying  the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  and  8.  E.  by 
Behring  strait,  Behring  sea  or  the  sea  of  Eam- 
tchatka,  and  the  seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan 
(inlets  of  the  North  Pacific),  S.  by  China  and 
the  Russian  provinces  of  central  Asia,  and 
W.  by  European  Russia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Ural  mountains.  As  officidly 
bounded,  it  extends  from  lat.  41°  30'  to  77°  50' 
N.,  and  from  Ion.  59°  80'  to  190°  E. ;  length 
about  3,600  m.,  breadth  2,000  m. ;  area,  4,826,- 
829  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,428,867.  It  is  di- 
vided for  administrative  purposes  into  the  four 
governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeniseisk, 
and  Irkutsk,  and  the  four  provinces  of  Trans- 
baikal,  Yakutsk,  Amoor,  and  the  Littoral  6r 
Primorsk.  In  a  geographical  sense,  however, 
the  four  northern  provinces  of  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia,  SemipoliU^insk,  Akmolinsk,  Tnrgai, 
and  Uralsk,  and  portions  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  also  belong  to  Siberia, 
and  will  be  included  in  parts  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Tobolsk  comprises  the  western  end  of 
Siberia,  as  officially  constituted,  and  extends 
from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Central  Asian 
province  of  Akmolinsk.    Tomsk  lies  E.  of  it 


on  the  borders  of  the  Central  Asian  province 
of   Semirietchensk.      Yeniseisk   includes   the 
Arctic  coast  from  the  gulf  of  Obi  to  the  river 
Anabara,  and  extends  S.  to  the  borders  of 
Mongolia.    Irkutsk  lies  between  Yeniseisk  and 
Lake  Baikal,  and  the  Transbaikal  province  east 
of  Lake  Baikal.    Yakutsk  comprises  the  Arctic 
coast  from  the  Anabara  river  to  Cape  Shelag- 
ski,  extending  S.  to  the  Amoor  province,  which 
includes  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amoor  from  the  Stanovoi  mountains  to  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  Mantchooria.     The  Littoral 
province  covers  the  entire  E.  coast  from  Cape 
Shelagski  in  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  sea  of  Ja- 
pan, including  the  Tchuktchi  peninsula,  Kam- 
tchatka,  the  district  of  Okhotsk,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Amoor,  and  the  island  of  Sagha- 
lien. — The  coasts  of  Siberia,  both  along  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  seas  on  the  east  and 
south,  are  indented  by  many  bays  and  inlets. 
On  the  N.  coast  the  first  large  inlet,  beginning 
at  the  W.  extremity,  is  Kara  bay,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Kara  sea  lying  between  Siberia  and 
Kova  Zembla.    Next  is  the  g^lf  of  Obi,  an 
inlet  of  the  same  sea,  which  forms  between  it 
and  Kara  bay  the  Yelmert  or  Samoyed  pen- 
insula.   It  receives  the  Obi  or  Ob  at  its  S.  W. 
extremity.    A  branch  on  its  E.  side  is  called 
the  Taz  gulf.    The  gulf  of  Yenisei,  the  outlet 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  forms  with 
Khatanga  gulf,  the  outlet  of  the  Khatanga  riv- 
er, the  Taimyr  peninsula.    On  the  W.  side  of 
Taimyr  bay  is  Cape  Taimyr  or  Northwest  cape, 
and  on  its  E.  side,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
peninsula,  is  Tcheliuskin  or  Northeast  cape, 
the  northernmost  point  of  Asia,  in  lat.  77°  50' 
N.    Between  Khatanga  gulf  and  Behring  strait 
are  many  smaller  bays,  most  of  which  are  the 
outlets  of  some  of  the  numerous  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Arctic  opean.     The  principal 
islands  off  the  N.  coast  are  the  Liakhoff  or 
New  Siberia  group,  extending  205  m.  opposite 
the  shore  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yana 
and  the  Indigirka;  the  largest,  Kotelnoi,  is 
100  m.  long  by  60  m.  broad ;  the  next  in  size 
is  called  Fadeyeff,  and  the  next  New  Siberia. 
Between  the  main  group  and  the  coast  are 
smaller  islands  called  Liakhoff  and  Maloi.    The 
surface  of  the  islands  is  covered  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  sand  and  ice,  and  in  their  hills 
are  immense  alluvial  deposits  filled  with  wood 
and  the  fossil  bones  of  animals.     Great  quan- 
tities of  fossil  ivory  have  been  obtained  from 
them  and  the  neighboring  coasts  of  the  main- 
land.   N.  of  the  coast,  about  the  180th  meri- 
dian, and  separated  from  it  by  Long  strait, 
is  WrangePs,  Plover,  or  Kellett  land,  of  un- 
known extent.    Along  the  whole  Arctic  coast 
of  Siberia  the  sea  is  frozen  for  more  than  half 
the  year ;  and  in  the  warmer  seasons  the  ice 
floats  in  such  masses  as  to  render  navigation 
always  dangerous  and  often  impossible.     A 
large  part  of  the  coast  is  unexplored,  and 
aJl  efforts  to  double  Cape  Tcheliuskin  have 
been  unsuccessful ;    but   Lieut.   Tcheliuskin, 
from  whom  it  is  named,  reached  its  north- 
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enuBost  point  in  1742  in  a  sledge.    The  east- 
ernmost point  of  Siberia  is  Cape  East  at  the 
end  of  the  Tchuktohi  peninsula,  which  juts 
into  Behring  strait,  opposite  Cape  Prince  of 
Waks  in  Alaska,  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
American  continent.     On  the  S.  side  of  this 
peninsula  is  the  bay  of  Anadyr,  an  inlet  of 
Behring  sea.    The  coast  follows  thence  a  gen- 
eral southwesterly  direction  to  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  W.  of  which  lies 
the  Okhotsk  sea,  separated  from  the  Pacific 
brthe  chain  of  the  Knrile  islands  stretching 
from  Kamtchatka  to  Yezo.      Of  the  island^ 
of  Behring  sea,  only  Behring 'and  Copper  isl- 
ands and  tibose  lying  close  to  the  coast  belong 
to  Russia. — ^The  surface  of  Siberia  is  in  its 
general  form  a  vast   diluvial  plain,   slightly 
Tmdolating,   and  sloping   gradually  from  the 
Altai  mountains  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.     In  the  W.   part  are  the  steppes  of 
Ishim  and  Baraba,  broad^  tracts  of  lowland 
in  which  grassy  prairies  alternate  with  reed 
marshes,  fresh  lakes  with  salt,  and  tracts  of 
rich  arable  land  with  extensiye  forests.    Parts 
of  this  re^on  present  in  summer  fine  park 
scenery,  in  which  beautiful  wooded  hills  rise 
from  grassy  plains  covered  with  flowers.    Here 
the  birches  often  attain  a  diameter  of  4  ft.  and 
a  height  of  150  ft.,  and  the  pines  much  great- 
er dimensions.     S.  and  £.  of  the  steppes  the 
spars  of  the  Altai  mountuns  jut  into  the  plain 
like  the  headlands  of  a  seacoast.    Many  of  the 
?reat  nvers  rise  here,  the  upper  part  of  their 
courses  being  through  dense  forests.    In  east- 
em  Siberia  the  plain  is  more  broken  by  hills, 
and  has  but  little  land  fit  for  agriculture.    In 
the  S.  part  of  Irkutsk  and  in  Yakutsk  the  hills 
and  mountains  are  covered  for  most  of  the 
Tear  with  good  pasture,  and  in  favorable  places 
i^l  the  gnuns  of  temperate  climates  are  grown. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
open  fofests,  in  which  there  is  tolerable  pastur- 
^e  at  certain  seasons.    Between  the  Kolyma 
river  and  Behring  sea  the  country  is  traversed 
bj  several  mountain  ranges  having  a  general 
eleration  of  2,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  entire  N.  coast  of  Siberia  \a  a  dreary  region 
of  salt  steppes  and  frozen  swamps,  called  the 
i^Mdra^  where  the  soil  is  perpetually  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet.    The  surface  is 
never  thawed  before  the  end  of  June,  and  is 
aciain  ice-bound  by  the  middle  of  September, 
and  deep  snow  covers  the  ground  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year.     The  banks  of  the  rivers 
&re  lined  with  vast  numbers  of  uprooted  trees 
brought  down  by  floods,  which  eventually  find 
their  way  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  to  be  drifted 
away  by  the  current  flowing  from  E.  to  W. 
aloo^  the  Siberian  coast. — The  principal  moun- 
tain range  of  Siberia  is  that  which  forms  in  the 
west  its  S.  boundary  with  China,  and  which  is 
called  by  various  names  in  different  parts.    Its 
£.  extremity  is  at  East  cape  in  Behring  strait, 
whence  it  extends  in  a  general  S.  W.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Littoral,  the 
Amoor,  and  Yi^atsk  provinces,  until  it  reaches 
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the  Chinese  frontier,  when  its  course  is  first  S., 
then  W.,  and  then  N.  W.  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween Irkutsk  and  Yeniseisk,  from  which  it 
again  runs  S.  W.  to  the  borders  of  Turkistan. 
In  the  east  and  along  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk  this  range  is  called  the  Stanovoi 
mountains,  W.  of  the  Amoor  province  the  Ya- 
blonnoi,  further  W.  the  Daurian  and  Sayanian 
mountains,  and  finally  the  Altai  mountains  in 
the  narrower  sense.  The  general  height  of 
the  chain  (the  Altai  in  its  widest  sense)  is 
about  3,000  ft.,  but  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Altai  proper  reach  an  elevation  of  upward  of 
10,000  ft.,  and  the  Yablonnoi  mountains  are 
little  more  than  an  undulating  plateau.  There 
are  many  spurs  from  the  main  range,  as  well 
as  several  smaller  ranges  in  the  interior.  (See 
Altai,  Amoob  Country,  and  Kamtchatka.) 
— With  the  exception  of  the  Amoor  and  a  few 
streams  of  less  importance,  the  rivers  of  Sibe- 
ria all  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  Obi 
ranks  among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  its  tributaries  are  of  great  size ; 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Irtish, 
Ishim,  Tobol,  and  Tom.  The  Yenisei  is  by 
some  authorities  said  to  drain  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  surface  and  to  have  a  longer  course 
than  the  Obi ;  its  chief  affluents  are  the  Lower 
Tunguska,  Stony  Tunguska,  and  Upper  Tun- 
guska  or  Angara.  Tjie  Lena  is  nearly  as  large, 
and  the  principal  streams  which  join  it  are 
the  Yiliui,  Vitim,  Olekma,  and  Aldan.  The 
other  rivers  of  most  importance  which  flow 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  are  the  Nadym,  Pur, 
Taz,  Piasina,  Khatanga,  Anabara,  Olem,  Ole- 
nek,  Yana,  Indigirka,  Alazeya,  Kolyma,  and 
Tchaun.  The  chief  rivers  flowing  into  the 
seas  which  bound  Siberia  S.  E.  are  the  Amoor 
or  Saghalien,  which  forms  part  of  the  south- 
ern boundary  and  receives  several  conmderable 
tributyies  from  the  north ;  the  Anadyr,  flow- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  and  the 
Okhota,  which  has  its  mouth  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Few  of  these  rivers 
present  any  obstacles  to  navigation  except  ice. 
Frozen  inundations  are  frequent.  As  the 
rivers  flow  from  warm  to  cold  latitudes,  their 
lower  and  middle  courses  freeze  while  their 
head  waters  are  still  open.  Near  their  mouths  ■ 
they  "freeze  to  the  bottom,  while  above  for 
hundreds  of  miles  only  the  surface  is  frozen. 
The  waters  accumulating  under  the  ice  finally 
burst  from  confinement  and  flood  the  valleys 
with  many  thicknesses  of  ice.  At  the  close  of 
winter  these  accumulations  are  sometimes  20 
ft.  in  depth.  There  are  many  lakes,  but  they 
are  all  small,  with  the  exception  of  Baikal, 
between  the  Transbaikal  province  and  the 
government  of  Irkutsk.  (See  Baikal.) — The 
geology  of  Siberia  is  but  little  known,  except- 
ing in  a  few  parts.  Granite  and  crystalline 
schists  are  found  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and 
also  in  the  Altai  and  its  E.  continuations,  be- 
tween Ion.  86**  and  120°  and  as  far  N.  as  lat.  57°, 
and  again  in  the  E.  extremity  of  the  country 
between  Ion.  165°  and  Behring  strait.  Volcanic 
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rocks  oocnr  chiefly  in  the  sonth,  and  are  foand 
along  with  the  granite  and  crystalline  schists ; 
and  there  are  a  few  active  volcanoes.  Other 
rocks,  helonging  to  the  Silnrian,  Devonian,  and 
carboniferous  systems,  are  foand  in  the  soath 
and  extending  toward  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. The  tertiary  formation  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively developed,  and  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  Siberia.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean  are  covered  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  and  for  a  great  part  of  their  extent,  by 
a  deep  alluvial  deposit  which  contains  immense 
numbers  of  fossU  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  elephants  and  other  animals,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  ivory  are  procured.  (See 
Mammoth.)  Mining  operations  in  Siberia  are 
confined  to  three  parts  of  the  country.  The 
westernmost  district  is  on  the  E.  face  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  occupies  a  tract  about  40 
m.  broad,  extending  between  lat.  66**  and  60° ; 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper  and  iron  ores,  and 
precious  stones,  are  all  found  in  this  territory. 
This  region  is,  however,  not  officially  included 
in  Siberia.  (See  Ybratbrinbuho.)  The  second 
district  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  streams 
of  the  river  Irtish ;  silver  and  copper  are  found 
here,  and  gold  and  lead  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  third  district  lies  in  the  Yablonnoi  moun- 
tains, E.  of  Ion.  120° ;  in  this  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  all  found, 
and  there  are  emerald  and  topaz  mines  of  great 
value.  Diamonds  are  occasionally  found  on 
the  £.  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Por- 
phyry, jasper,  and  malachite,  for  ornamental 
uses,  and  mica,  used  as  a  substitute  for  window 
glass,  are  common.  Salt  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  steppes,  and  on  the  surface 
of  some  of  the  lakes,  where  the  summer  heat 
rapidly  evaporates  the  water  and  leaves  mass- 
es of  crystallized  salt,  sometimes  8  or  9  in. 
thick,  and  so  solid  that  beasts  of  burden  pass 
over  in  safety. — The  climate  of  Siberia  is  much 
colder  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  Eu- 
rope. At  Ustyansk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yana,  in  lat.  70°  55',  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  4*89°  F.,  while  at  North  cape  in 
Europe,  a  few  minutes  further  north,  it  is 
32°.  At  Irkutsk,  in  lat.  62°  ir,  1,240  ft. 
above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  is  81°; 
in  winter  quicksilver  freezes,  and  remains  so 
for  about  two  months.  In  1864  Pumpelly 
saw  the  thermometer  indicate  70°  below  zero 
at  a  station  near  Irkutsk.  The  severity  of  the 
climate  increases  toward  the  east.  At  Nizhni 
Kolymsk,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kolyma,  in  lat. 
68°  81',  Ion.  160°  56',  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  the  river  freezes  over  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  is  not  again  free 
from  ice  till  tiie  beginning  of  June.  The  sea 
begins  to  freeze  in  October,  but  the  cold  at 
this  time  is  somewhat  diminished  by  vapors 
which  rise  from  it  before  the  ice  forms.  In 
January  the  thermometer  falls  to  60°  below 
zero,  and  respiration  becomes  difficult.  The 
cold  is  almost  as  .great  in  February,  but  in 


March  it  begins  to  decrease  perceptibly;  the 
wind  blows  from  E.  S.  E.,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  29°.  In  June  it  is  sometimes  72 '^ 
at  noon ;  and  in  July  the  heat  is  very  great, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  swarms  of 

giats,  which  compel  the  reindeer  to  migrate 
om  the  forests  to  the  open  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.    In  August  frosts  begin  at 
night  and  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases. — 
Forests  cover  a  large  part  of  southern  and  cen- 
tral Siberia,  but  tiie  tundra  on  the  N.  coast  is 
bare  of  trees.    The  birch,  larch,  fir,  pine,  wil- 
low, poplar,  ebn,  and  Tartar  maple  are  the 
principal  trees.    The  silver  poplar  is  found  as 
far  north  as  lat.  60° ;  the  silver  fir  ceases  at 
about  60°  60' ;  the  polar  limit  of  birch  is  about 
68°,  although  dwarf  specimens  are  sometimes 
seen  further  north ;  the  pine  is  found  on  arid 
slopes  and  heights  in  lat.  64°,  and  the  'red  fir 
(pintts  abies)  disappears  about  the  same  paral- 
lel.   Larch  trees  with  twisted  trunks  and  many 
branches  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tundra.  On  the  most  desolate  steppes  and  moan- 
tain  sides,  from  the  Okhotsk  sea  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  grows  the  trailing  cedar,  called  kedre- 
tnik  by  the  Russians.    It  has  needles  and  cones 
like  the  common  white  pine ;  it  never  stands 
erect,  but  covers  the  ground  under  the  snow 
with  a  network  of  gnarled,  twisted,  and  inter- 
locking trunks.      It  furnishes  almost  the  only 
firewood  of  the  wandering  natives,  and  without 
it  N.  E.  Siberia  would  be  nearly  uninhabitable. 
With  the  opening  of  summer  the  melting  snows 
are  rapidly  followed  by  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
the  whole  region  is  converted  for  a  short  time 
into  a  blooming  garden.    The  flora  of  Irkutsk 
is  richer  than  that  of  Berlin,  exhibiting  the 
plants  of  warmer  countries  beside  those  of  the 
arctic  regions.    Tartch^inoff  discovered  1,000 
phanerogamous    plants  in  its  neighborhood, 
many  of  them  of  unknown  species. — Along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly  in  S.  W. 
Siberia,  is  much  land  well  suited  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.     Whest,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
oats,  and  hemp  are  grown,  and  some  inferior 
tobacco.    Grain  is  cultivated  as  far  north  as 
lat.  61°,  and  turnips  and  other  vegetables  of 
temperate  climates  thrive  in  favorable  places. 
Reindeer  and  wild   sheep  are  found  on  the 
mountains  which  separate  Siberia  from  Mon- 
golia,  and  the   former   roam  in  vast  herds 
throughout  the  N.  part  of  the  country.     The 
Beng^  tiger  and  a  species  of  panther  (felis  irhis) 
also  inhabit  these  mountains,  and  are  sometimes 
seen  much  further  north.    The  Caspian  ante- 
lope is  found  in  the  southwest,  and  the  black 
and  arctic  or  stone  fox  in  the  north.    Sables,  er- 
mines, marmots,  martens,  and  squirrels  abound 
in  the  south.    The  white  bear,  the  lynx,  the 
wolf,  the  wild  hog,  and  the  glutton  are  com- 
mon everywhere.     The  dog  of  the  country, 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  wolf, 
is  used  to  drag  sledges.    The  animals  belong- 
ing to  central  Asia  are  nearly  all  found  in  the 
S.  part  of  Siberia.    Oamels  are  kept  by  the 
Oalmucks  and  some  other  tribes,  bnt  do  not 
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Htb  K.  oI  lat.  55^.    The  domestic  sheep  are  of 
two  spedes,  the  RoBsian  and  the  broad-tailed 
KiTghic;  the  latter  are  chiefly  kept  by  the  no- 
madic tribes,  angle  herdsmen  of  whom  some- 
times posaess  flo^  of  1 0,000  head.  The  horned 
eatdfi  of  Russia  degenerate  in  size  in  Siberia. 
The  horses  are  good,  and  generally  white,  but 
sometimes  they  are  singnlarly  marked.    Fish 
are  Tary  namerous.   Dnoks,  geese,  swans,  wood- 
eo<^  partridges,  and  other  fowl  abound  in 
the  |L  part  of  the  oonntry. — The  population 
of  Siberia  is  composed  of  various  tribes  and 
races.    More  than  half  are  Russians  or  their 
descendants,  some  of  whom  came  to  the  coun- 
try as  volunteer  immigrants,  but  the  greater 
part  were  sent  as  exiles.    These  exiles  consist 
of  three  classes,  criminals  and  political  and  re- 
ligious offenders.     The  worst  class  are  con- 
demned to  the  mines,  and  those  whose  offences 
have  not  been  so  great  are  employed  at  less 
laborious  work,  while  the  rest  are  formed  into 
settlements  under  the  supervision  of  the  police, 
and  receive   grants  of  land  for  cultivation. 
None  except  tiie  worst  criminals  are  sent  to 
Siberia  without  their  families.    In  1874,  from 
May  to  October,  16,689  persons  were  banished 
to  Siberia.    Of  these  1,700  were  sentenced  to 
hard  labor,  and  1,624  were  drunkards  and  va- 
grants.    They  were  accompanied  voluntarily 
by  1,080  women  and  children  over  16  years  of 
age,  and  1,269  younger  children.    Among  the 
native  tribes  are  the  Samoyeds  in  the  N.  W., 
and  the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  the  country  S.  of 
them  as  far  £.  as  the  river  Yenisei ;  these  peo- 
ple live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  but  few  of 
them  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.    In 
the  8.  W.,  besides  some  hordes  of  Bashkirs, 
are  the  Kirghiz,  occupying  the  steppes  of  the 
lahim  and  Irtish,  commonly  called  from  them 
the  Kirghiz  steppes ;  they  are  still  in  a  barba- 
rous stateu    Among  the  inhabitants  of , the  W. 
parts  of  the  Altai  mountains  the  most  numer- 
ous are  the  Calmucks,  who  have  become  par- 
tially civilized  and  have  laid  aside  many  of 
their  national  peculiarities;  they  manufacture 
iron  and  gunpowder,  and  cultivate  some  grain 
aad  tobacco,  but  tiieir  chief  subsistence  is 
drawn  from  their  flocks  and  herds.    Their  re- 
ligion is  made  up  of  various  superstitions.    On 
the  slopes  of  the  E.  part  of  the  Altai  chain  are 
several  tribes   known  as  Beruisses,  ^eltirs, 
Sagai,  and  Katohins.    The  Buriats  are  of  Mon- 
gol origin,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
people  of  N.  China,  and  are  the  most  numer- 
ous native  tribe  in  Siberia;  they  are  found 
dkiefly  about  Lake  Baikal  and  £.  to  the  river 
Onon,  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor.    Most  of  the 
nations  of  N.  £.  Siberia  may  be  referred  to 
one  or  the  other  of  three  classes,  the  Yakuts, 
the  Tangoses,  and  the  Tchuktchisand  Koriaks. 
The  Yakuts,  seized  chiefly  along  the  Lena, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouthy  are  of  Tartar 
origin,  speaking  a  language  said  to  resemble 
elosely  the  Toridsh.     They  are  all  more  or 
less  dviJ]2ed  by  Bussian  contact,  many  having 
adopted  the  Greek  faith,  and  are  tiie  most 


thrifty  and  industrious  of  the  nations  of  N. 
Asia.  The  Tunguses,  and  the  allied  tribes,  the 
Lamuts,  the  Monzhurs,  and  the  Gilyi^  of  the 
Amoor  river,  all  of  Mongol  origin,  are  found 
as  far  W.  as  the  Yenisei  and  as  far  £.  as  Ana- 
dyrsk  in  Ion.  169°.  They  are  amiable,  and  easi- 
ly governed  and  influenced.  Their  original  re- 
ligion was  Shamanism,  but  they  now  profess 
almost  xmiversally  the  Greek  faith.  They  train 
reindeer  for  riding  and  pack-carrying  (the  oth- 
er nations  using  them  only  in  sledges),  and  pay 
a  regular  tribute  in  furs  to  the  government. 
The  Tchuktohis  and  Koriaks,  inhabiting  the 
extreme  £.  part  of  Siberia,  between  the  160th 
meridian  and  Behring  strait,  strongly  resemble 
the  North  American  Indians  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic.  A 
part  of  them  are  settled  along  the  seashore,  but 
most  are  nomadic.  The  latter  own  large  herds 
of  reindeer,  numbering  frequently  several 
thousand,  and  their  wandering  life  is  a  neces- 
sity to  provide  food  for  them.  The  Tchuktchis 
and  Koriaks  are  independent  of  civilization, 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  bold  and  self-reliant. 
They  are  the  only  Siberian  tribes  that  ever 
made  a  successful  stand  against  Bussian  inva- 
sion. Nearly  all  the  Siberian  nations  eat  a 
species  of  toadstool,  called  by  them  muh-ar- 
muf,  which  in  small  doses  produces  tJl  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquor,  but  when  eaten  in 
large  quantities  is  a  violent  narcotic  poison. 
Its  habitual  use  shatters  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  sale  to  the  natives  by  traders  is  made  a 
penal  offence  by  Russian  law.  In  respect  to 
religious  belief  the  inhabitants  are  divided  as 
follows:  Orthodox  Greeks,  2,875,688;  Bas- 
kolniks,  65,606;  Armenian  Greeks,  9;  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  24,754;  Protestants,  5,722; 
Jews,  11,400;  Mohammedans,  61,088;  pagans, 
283,621.  The  population  in  towns  numbers 
113,286. — ^Although  the  manufactures  of  Si- 
beria are  not  extensive,  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
enterprise  among  the  people  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping the  industrial  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. In  most  of  the  chief  towns  there  are 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
linen,  glass,  iron,  earthenware,  and  leather; 
and  others  are  springing  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  internal  commerce  is  of  great  im- 
portance, consisting  principally  of  skins,  furs, 
cattle,  fish,  both  dry  and  salted,  caviare,  soap, 
and  tallow.  The  transit  trade  between  Chi- 
na and  £uropean  Bnssia  is  also  largely  carried 
on  apross  Siberia.  The  sole  entrepot  of  this 
commerce  was  formerly  at  Kiakhta,  S.  £.  of 
Lake  Baikal,  but  trade  is  not  now  restricted 
to  it.  The  principal  exports  to  China  are  cot- 
ton and  woollen  cloths,  linen,  furs,  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  leather;  the  imports,  tea, 
both  leaf  and  compressed  in  cakes,  sugar, 
silks,  cottons,  wool,  cattle,  leather,  furs,  grain, 
dried  fruit,  and  colors.  This  trade  has  been 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  Lake  Baikal,  thence  through 
the  Upper  Tunguska  to  Yeniseisk,  tibence  after 
a  land  carriage  of  about  40  m.  passing  through 
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the  Eet,  the  Obi,  and  the  Irtish  to  Tobolsk, 
whence  there  is  again  a  land  conveyance  of 
aboat  500  m.  across  the  Ural  mountains  to 
Perm.  In  winter  it  is  maintained*  by  means 
of  sledges.  Bat  recently  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  has  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  sea  route 
by  the  coast  of  China  to  Nikolayevsk,  and 
thence  np  the  Amoor  by  steamboat.  There  is 
also'  a  considerable  caravan  trade  with  Ili, 
Tashkend,  Khokan,  &c.  A  great  deal  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  transacted  at  fairs  held 
at  stated  periods.  The  most  important  fairs 
are  at  Obdorsk  near  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  Tu- 
mkhansk  on  the  Yenisei,  Ustyansk  on  the  Ya- 
na,  OstroTuoye  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kolyma, 
Tiumen  on  a  W.  tributary  of  the  Irtish,  and  Ir- 
bit  in  the  £.  part  of  the  government  of  Perm. 
During  the  summer  steamers  ply  on  all  the 
large  streams  of  central  and  southern  Siberia 
and  on  Lake  Baikal,  so  that  there  is  less  than 
1,000  m.  of  wagon  transit  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and 'the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  A  great 
railway  across  the  continent  is  projected,  to 
connect  European  Russia  with  reking.  The 
proposed  western  terminus  is  Yekaterinburg 
on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains,  whence 
the  line  will  pass  through  Shadrinsk,  Omsk, 
Tomsk,  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkutsk.— -Siberia 
is  divided  into  two  military  circumscriptions. 
East  and  West  Siberia :  the  former  comprises 
the  governments  of  Irkutsk  and  Yeniseisk, 
and  the  provinces  of  Transbedkal,  Yakutsk, 
Amoor,  and  the  Littoral;  the  latter  the  gov- 
ernments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  together  with 
the  Kirghiz  territories  of  central  Asia.  The 
respective  capitals  are  Irkutsk  and  Omsk. 
Each  of  these  two  great  divisions,  which  were 
formed  on  the  present  basis  in  1865,  has  a  mil- 
itary governor  general,  who  is  also  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  troops,  and  has  control  of 
all  affairs,  civil  and  military.  Each  of  the 
governments  and  provinces  has  also  a  civil 
governor,  subordinate  to  the  governor  general, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency.  A 
vice  governor  fills  his  place  in  case  of  his  ab- 
sence or  sickness. — Genghis  Khan  conquered 
a  part  of  Siberia,  and  his  successors  reduced 
the  country  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Irtish. 
About  1580  the  Russian  family  of  Stroganoff, 
to  whom  the  czar  had  granted  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ural  mountains,  applied  to  a  Cos- 
sack chief,  Yermak  Timofeyefif,  for  assistance 
against  the  khan  Kutchum,  who  ruled  the 
country  on  the  Tobol  and  Irtish  rivers.  Yer- 
mak invaded  the  country  and  made  extensive 
conquests.  Other  adventurers  followed  up  his 
successes,  which  resulted  in  1587  in  the  sub- 
jection to  Russia  of  the  khanate  of  Sibir  (called 
after  a  town  of  that  name,  whence  the  name 
Siberia).  Tobolsk,  Tiumen,  Pelymsk,  and  Be- 
rezov  were  soon  titer  founded  and  settled  by 
Europeans.  In  1604  Tomsk  was  founded,  and 
the  Cossacks,  pushing  eastward,  founded  suc- 
cessively Kuznetsk,  Yeniseisk,  Irkutsk,  Selen- 
ginsk,  and  Nertohinsk,  and  at  last  reached  the 
shores  of  Behring  strait.    The  conquest  of  the 


entire  country  was  effected  in  about  80  years. 
The  Amoor  region  was  soon  after  visited  by  a 
Pole  and  some  other  exiles  escaped  from  Ye- 
niseisk, who  built  a  small  fort  on  the  river; 
but  having  quarrelled  with  the  Tunguses,  they 
offered  the  conquest  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  begged  forgiveness  for  their  former  of- 
fences, while  the  Tunguses  about  the  same  time 
applied  to  the  emperor  of  China  for  assistance. 
This  led  to  disputes  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, but  war  was  prevented,  and  the4>onD- 
dary  between  China  and  Siberia  established, 
by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Peking  in  1689.  A 
second  treaty  was  made  in  1727,  confirming  the 
former  and  confining  conmiercial  intercourse  to 
Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin.  The  Amoor  conn- 
try  was  finally  ceded  to  Russia  in  1858,  and 
in  1860  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the 
whole  line  of  the  frontier  was  thrown  open 
for  traffic.  The  transportation  of  criminals  to 
Siberia  was  begun  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710. 
A  well  organized  insurrection  of  Polish  exiles 
was  promptly  suppressed  in  1866.  In  1871  the 
Russians  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  Saghcdien,  which  by  a  treaty  conclu- 
ded in  1867  had  been  divided  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  and  in  1875  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment resigned  all  claims  to  it. — See  Atkin- 
son, "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia"  (Lon- 
don, 1868);  Pumpelly,  "Across  America  and 
Asia"  (New  York,  1870);  and  Kennan,  "Tent 
Life  in  Siberia"  (New  York,  1870). 

SIHiEV,  a  S.  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
S.  E,  by  the  Minnesota  river ;  arjea,  about  500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1«70,  6,726.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  30  m.  long,  is  in  this  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  237,706  bushels  of 
wheat,  142,060  of  Indian  com,  221,416  of  oats, 
84,545  of  barley,  32,659  tons  of  hay,  19,600 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  810,217  of  butter.  There 
were  1,726  horses,  8,581  milch  cows,  5,952 
other  cattle,  3,666  sheep,  and  3,990  swine. 
Capita],  Henderson. 

80MNJK,  Marie  DNriid^M  A^gwte,  a  French  pre- 
late, bom  at  St.  Paul-Trois-Ch4teanx,  Drdme, 
April  4,  1792,  assassinated  in  Paris,  Jan.. 3, 
1857.  He  was  educated  at  Avignon  and  at 
Paris,  was  for  a  time  professor  in  the  semi- 
nary of  St  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet  in  Paris, 
was  next  vicar  to  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpioe  and 
to  the  chapel  of  the  mimons  StranaereSy  in  1822 
became  canon  of  the  church  of  Nimes,  in  1888 
vicar  general  of  that  diooese,»in  1840  bishop 
of  Digne,  in  1848  archbishop  of  Paris,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Affre,  and  in  1852  a  senator.^  Id 
1857,  while  opening  the  yearly  nine  days  de- 
votion in  honor  of  St  Genevidve  in  the  churcli 
of  St  fitienne  du  Mont,  he  was  stabbed  to  tlie 
heart  by  a  priest  named  Verger,  whom  ^^"^ 
recently  suspended.  He  was  distinguished  for 
religious  and  charitable  activity,  and  publisbea 
InstitutioTu  dioeeMtiu  (2  vols.,  1845). 

SnmL  (Gr.  <TipvXXa)y  a  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral women  reputed  prophetic  in  the  *°^J[®°^ 
mythical  period.     Some   authors  say  there 
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▼ere  four,  oUiers  ten^  viz. :  the  Babylonian, 
the  Ubjan,  the  Delphian,  the  Cimmerian,  the 
Erythnean,  the  Samian,  the  Cumnan  (some- 
times  identified  with  the  Erythrnan),  the  Hel- 
lespontian  or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
Hbartine.  Counsel  and  help  were  sought 
£rom  them  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
able  to  predict,  to  avert  calamities,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  gods.  The  most  famous  of  all  was 
the  Cnmaean  sibyl,  so  odiled  from  CumiB,  her 
redidence  in  Campania.  According  to  an  an- 
cient Roman  legend,  she  offered  to  sell  Tar- 
qninios  Priscus  nine  books,  which  the  king 
refiued.  Bommg  three,  she  offered  the  re- 
maining six  for  the  same  price  that  she  had 
asked  for  the  nine ;  refused  again,  she  burned 
three  more,  and  still  demanded  the  same  price 
for  the  remaining  three.  The  king  purchased 
these,  and  the  sibyl  vanished.  They  were  the 
famous  sibylline  books,  and  were  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ci4>itolinus,  in  care 
of  two  officers  (duumviri)^  afterward  10  (de- 
cemtiri),  and  finally  16  {quindecemviri),  who 
alone,  directed  by  the  senate,  might  inspect 
their  contents.  Of  these  nothing  definite  is 
known.  The  sibylline  books  having  perished 
when  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burned  in  83  B.  C,  a  new  collection  was  com- 
piled by  ambassadors  sent  to  the  various  sibyl- 
line oracles  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  deposited  in  the  new  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. In  the  reign  of  Augustus  spurious  pro- 
phetic books  multiplied  in  private  hands,  and 
the  emperor  ordered  2,000  of  them  to  be 
bomed.  Those  volumes  in  custody  of  the 
state,  revised  by  Tiberius,  were  preserved  in 
two  gilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Eight 
books  of  apocryphal  Christian  literature,  col- 
lected after  the  2d  century,  entitled  "  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,"  and  still  extant,  consist  of  a  he- 
terogeneous mixture  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  poems.  An  edition  of  these  books 
was  published  by  Gallsdus  in  1689  (4to,  Am- 
sterdam), and  fragments  have  been  edited  by 
Angelo  Mai  (Milan,  1817)  and  Strove  (Ednigs- 
berg,  1818). 

SICARD,  W^  Aalrtbe  CMnm,  abb^,  a  French 
philantiiropist,  born  at  Fonsseret,  near  Tou- 
louse, Sept.  20,  1742,  died  in  Paris,  May  10, 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Tonlouse,  entered  holy  orders,  received  instruc- 
tion from  the  abb6  de  r£p6e,  opened  the  school 
for  deaf  mutes  at  Bordeaux  in  1786,  and  became 
vicar  general  of  Condom  and  canon  of  Bor- 
deaoi.  In  1789,  on  the  death  of  De  r£p^e, 
he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  in- 
stitution at  Paris.  His  former  church  pre- 
fermcDts  caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  on 
Aug.  26, 1792,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  barely 
escaped  death  at  the  September  massacre.  Ills 
lectures  attracted  many  of  the  more  eminent 
literary  men  of  Paris;  but  he  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  directory,  and  was  banished  for 
his  strictures  upon  the  government.  He  im- 
proved De  l'fip6e^8  metihod  by  the  addition 
of  dgns  for  metaphysical  ideas.    In  1816  he 


visited  England,  taking  with  him  his  pupils 
Massieu  and  Clerc.  He  published  several 
works  on  deaf-mute  instruction.  (See  Dbaf 
AND  Dumb,  vol.  v.,  p.  738.) 

SICILIES,  Hie  Two  (It.,  Begno  dells  Due  Si- 
cilie),  formerly  a  kingdom  of  southern  Italy, 
including  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  various 
smaller  Islands,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  the  do- 
minions of  Victor  Emanuel  in  1860,  the  area 
was  48,225  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  8,708,180. 
It  now  forms  six  main  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  viz. :  the  island  of  Sicily,  with 
seven  provinces  (see  Sicily),  and  the  conti- 
nental divisions  of  Abruzzo  and  Molise,  Cam- 
pania (with  Naples),  Apujia,  Basilicata,  and 
Calabria,  with  an  aggregate  of  16  provinces 
(including  Benevento,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  papal  dominions)  and  somewhat  over 
one  third  of  the  population  of  all  Italy.  (See 
Italy.) — The  early  history  of  the  peninsular 
part  of  the  country,  which  in  ancient  times 
comprised  the  divisions  of  Bruttium,  Lucania, 
Calabria,  Apulia,  Samnium,  Campania,  and  a 
part  of  Latium,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history-  of  Rome,  and,  through  the  Magna 
GrsBcian  cities  of  Tarentum,  Croton,  Sybaris, 
Thurii,  Rhegium,  Neapolis,  and  others,  partly 
also  with  that  of  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  the  country  was  successively 
under  the  power  of  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Saracens ;  but 
several  small  republics  or  duchies,  as  Naples, 
Salerno,  Amalfi,  Ga^ta,  and  Benevento,  ulti- 
mately rose  to  independence.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  11th  century  great  numbers  of 
Norman  adventurers  served  these  small  states 
as  mercenaries,  but  soon  began  to  wage  war  on 
their  own  account ;  and  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Bras  de  Fer,  Drogo,  and  Robert 
Guiscard,  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Apulia,  which  they  divided  into  12  counties, 
forming  together  a  feudal  confederation.  In 
1053  Pope  Leo  IX.,  at  the  head  of  German 
and  Italian  troops,  tried  to  expel  the  new  con- 
querors ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  Civitella  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  captors  obliged  him  to 
recognize  their  conquests  by  f  onnally  holding 
them  as  vassals  of  the  holy  see.  Robert  Guis- 
card established  his  power  paramount  over  his 
companions  in  arms,  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Apulia,  and  subdued  Calabria,  while  his 
youngest  brother  Roger  made  himself  master 
of  the  island  of  Sicily,  previously  occupied  by 
the  Saracens.  In  1127  the  whole  of  the  Nor- 
man acquisitions  were  united  under  Roger  II., 
son  of  Roger  I.,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who 
received  in  1130,  from  the  antipope  Anacle- 
tus  II.,  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia. 
The  bull  which  conferred  that  dignity  clear- 
ly established  the  paramount  lordship  of  the 
pope,  and  stipulated  the  annual  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  new  kingdom.  Roger  conquered 
Capua  and  Naples.  He  was  succeeded  in  1164 
by  his  son  William  I.  the  Bad,  who  left  his 
crown  to  William  II.  the  Good  (1166-'89); 
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the  latter  promoted  pablic  prosperity,  and  was 
a  stanch  supporter  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  cities  of  Lombardj  against  the  emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  William  II.  died  with- 
out issue,  and  his  kingdom  was  claimed  bj 
his  aunt  Oonstantia,  who  had  married  the  son 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Her  husband,  Hen- 
ry VI.,  upheld  her  rights  against  the  usurper 
Tanored,  and  finally  in  1194  united  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  empire.  On 
his  premature  death  in  1197,  his  Italian  crown 
passed  to  his  son,  afterward  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  The  exertions  of  this  prince  to  an- 
nihilate the  Lombard  league  and  to  strengthen 
his  dominion  over  Italy  drew  upon  himself  and 
his  descendants  the  persecution  of  the  papal 
court ;  and  during  the  minority  of  Oonradin, 
his  grandson,  the  Roman  see  took  the  king- 
dom. Manfred,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
II.,  the  first  regent  for  his  nephew  Oonra- 
din, then  king  on  the  pretended  death  of 
this  young  prince  (1258),  was  finally  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  (Feb.  26, 
1266),  by  Oharles  of  Anjou,  who  had  been 
crowned  as  his  successor  by  Pope  Olement  IV., 
and  who  now  usurped  the  power  in  the  two 
kingdoms.  Oonradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
stanfen,  was  utterly  defeated  at  Tagliacozzo, 
Aug.  23,  1268,  and  beheaded  at  Naples,  Oct. 
29.  The  exasperation  produced  by  Oharles's 
despotism  finally  culminated  (March  80,  1282, 
at  tne  hour  of  vespers)  in  the  revolt  and  mas- 
sacre at  Palermo  provoked  by  the  licentious 
brutality  of  a  Frenchman,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Sicily,  an  event  known 
as  "the  Sicilian  vespers,"  and  Pedro  III.  of 
Aragon,  the  husband  of  Oonstantia,  Manfred^s 
daughter,  became  king.  Oharles  strove  in  vain 
to  regain  possession  of  Sicily.  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  the  island  (mainly  ruled 
.  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon) 
'  and  the  continental  kingdom  were  separated 
from  each  other,  and  the  sovereigns  of  both 
parts  styled  themselves  kings  of  Sicily.  The 
destinies  of  the  house  of  Anjou  at  Naples,  ob- 
scured during  the  later  years  of  Oharles  I.  and 
the  reign  of  his  son  Oharles  II.  the  Lame, 
brightened  again  under  Robert  the  Wise  (1809- 
'43),  the  patron  of  Petrarch ;  but  the  reign  of 
his  granddaughter,  Joanna  I.,  was  marked  by 
all  sorts  of  domestic  crimes  and  disorders. 
After  her  execution  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Hungary  (see  Joa>'na)  in  1382,  a  bloody  con- 
test raged  between  Louis  I.,  the  head  of  the 
second  house  of  Anjou,  her  adopted  son,  and 
Oharles  of  Durazzo,  her  lawful  heir.  The  lat- 
ter finally  triumphed,  but  was  called  to  Hun- 
gry by  discontented  nobles  in  1885,  crowned 
king,  and  murdered  soon  after.  His  son  Ladis- 
las,  scarcely  10  years  old,  was  overthrown  by 
the  Angevine  party,  who  called  in  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou  in  1389;  but  in  1899  he  reascended  his 
throne,  and  crushed  the  adherents  of  his  rival. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1414  by  his  sister  Joanna 
11.,  whose  reign  of  21  years  was  as  shameful 
and  disastrous  as  that  of  Joanna  I.     After 


adopting  in  succession  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon 
and  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  she  finally,  on  the 
latter's  death,  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his 
brother  Ren^.  After  a  few  years'  war  Rend 
was  expelled  by  Alfonso  V.,  who  received  the 
investiture  of  his  new  kingdom  from  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  thus  reunited  the  two  parts 
of  the  old  monarchy.  On  his  death  in  1458 
he  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  natural 
son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  finally  maintained  his 
rights  against  John  of  Oalabria,  son  of  King 
Rend,  while  Sicily  as  well  as  Aragon  fell  to  his 
brother  John  H.  In  1494  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  suddenly  conquered  by  Oharles 
VIII.  of  France,  and  its  possession  was  dis- 
puted by  the  French  and  Spaniards  until  Fer- 
dinand the  Oathobc  became  master  of  it  in 
1503,  *and  was  successively  known  as  Ferdi- 
nand III.  of  Naples  and  Ferdinand  11.  of  Sicily. 
The  oppressive  rule  of  the  Spanish  viceroys 
result€Ki  in  1647  in  the  rising  under  MasanieUo 
at  Naples,  and  in  other  commotions;  the  distur- 
bances created  by  the  former  lasted  for  years, 
though  MasanieUo  was  speedily  assassinated 
(July  16, 1647).  During  the  war  for  the  Span- 
ish succession  the  people  sided  with  Philip  V., 
the  Bourbon  king;  but  in  1707  they  accepted 
his  competitor  Oharles  of  Austria,  afterward 
emperor  of  Grermany  as  Oharles  VI.,  whose 
title  to  Naples  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1718,  while  Sicily  was  given  to  Vic- 
tor Amadous  of  Savoy.  The  latter  exchanged 
Sicily  in  1720  for  Sardinia,  and  the  two  king- 
doms remained  under  the  rule  of  Oharles  VI. 
till  1734,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Don 
Oarlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  in  1735  as  Oharles  III., 
and  acknowledged  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
In  1759,  on  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  his  son  Ferdinand  IV.  became  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Under  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Queen  Oacoline  and  her  favorite  the  prime 
minister  Acton,  he  joined  the  first  ooaUtion 
against  France,  and  m  1799  the  French  estab- 
lished the  Parthenopean  republic  in  the  Nea- 
politan territory.  This  was  overthrown  after 
a  few  months,  and  Ferdinand  restored.  He 
retained  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  assistance 
of  England,  but  after  his  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  which  in  1801  he  had  concluded  with 
France,  Napoleon  deposed  the  Bourbons,  and 
in  1806  gave  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  in  1808  to  Murat.  In  1815,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Murat,  Ferdinand  was  re- 
stored; and  on  Dec.  12,  1816,  he  assumed 
power  over  the  two  countries  as  Ferdinand  I. 
of  the  (united)  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
He  abrogated  the  constitution  which  he  had 
granted  while  in  Sicily.  The  rising  under  Pepe 
in  1820  obliged  him  to  adopt  the  Spanish  lib- 
eral constitution  of  1812,  but  with  the  aid  of 
Austria  he  soon  suppressed  it.  On  his  death, 
Jan.  4,  1825,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis  I.,  who  had  become  popular  by  his 
liberalism,  but  whose  reign  was  notorious  for 
his  subserviency  to  Austria.    He  died  in  1880. 
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His  son  and  saoceesor,  Ferdinand  II.  (1880-^59), 
was  the  most  odious  of  all  the  Bourbon  rulers 
from  his  sanguinary  repression  of  insurrections 
in  Sci]j  and  Naples.  His  excesses  aroused  the 
national  spirit  and  paved  the  way  for  liberty. 
His  son  Francis  II.  adhered  to  his  despotic 
sjst^n.  In  1860  Garibaldi  invaded  Sicily,  con- 
quered it,  and  crossed  the  strait  of  Messina. 
On  his  approach  in  September  toward  Naples 
Francis  fled  to  Capua.  There  ho  rallied  an 
annj,  which  was  however  compelled  to  sur- 
render with  the  fortress,  Nov.  2,  the  court 
rearing  to  Ga&ta.  The  two  kingdoms  were 
merged  with  Victor  Emanuel^s  possessions,  and 
the  flight  of  Francis  from  Ga6ta  and  the  sur- 
render of  that  stronghold  to  Gen.  Cialdini, 
Feb.  13,  1861,  removed  the  last  obstacles  to 
national  unity,  and  Victor  Emanuel  received 
on  Feb.  26  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. — See 
Giannone,  Sioria  civile  del  regno  di  Napoli  (4 
Tok,  Naples,  1723 ;  new  ed.,  13  vols.,  Milan, 
1823  et  9eq,)\  CoUetta,  Storia  del  reame  di 
Xapoli  dot  1734  sino  al  1825  (2  vols.,  Capo- 
lago,  1834 ;  English  translation,  1858) ;  and 
Henchlin,  GesehiehU  NeapeU  wdhrend  aer  letz- 
tm$i^gig  Jakre  (Nordlingen,  1862). 

SKiLI  (ano.  Trinacria^  from  its  triangular 
sbi^>e,  SieaniOj  and  Sicilia\  the  largest  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  separated  from  Calabria  by 
the  ^rait  of  Messina,  between  lat.  86^  38'  and 
38=  18'  N,  and  Ion.  12**  25'  and  15°  40'  E.  The 
northern  side  is  180,  the  southwestern  171,  a^d 
the  eastern  113  m.  long;  area,  11,291  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  2,584,099.  The  extreme  points 
of  the  island  are  Capo  di  Faro  or  Cape  reloro 
(anc.  Pelorut)  at  the  northeast.  Cape  Passaro 
{Packifntui)  at  the  southeast,  and  Cape  Boeo 
[LUyhmum)  at  the  northwest.  It  is  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Caltanisetta,  Catania, 
Girgenti,  Mesaina,  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Tra- 
pani.  Capital,  Palermo.  The  coast  has  nu- 
merous indentations,  the  largest  of  which  are 
the  gnlf  of  Castellamare  on  the  northwest,  the 
golf  of  Patti  on  the  northeast,  and  the  bay  of 
Catania  on  the  east ;  the  best  harbors  are  those 
of  Palermo,  Messina,  Agosta,  and  Syracuse.  The 
tides  on  the  coast  are  slight  and  irregular.  Of 
the  two  principal  currents  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, that  from  the  Atlantic  and  that  from  the 
Black  sea,  only  the  first  is  felt  upon  the  shores 
of  Sicily,  and  in  its  set  through  the  strait  of 
Mesana  it  causes  the  whirlpool  at  the  N.  end 
called  by  the  ancients  Chary bdis.  Most  of  the 
monntains  of  Sicily  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
system  of  the  Apennines.  The  northern  part 
of  the  island  is  generally  high,  the  mountains 
in  several  places  coming  close  to  the  sea;  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  they  recede  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  coasts  are  of  mod- 
erate elevation.  The  celebrated  volcano  Mt. 
Etna  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  (upward  of 

10,800  ft)  from  the  E.  coast,  midway  between 
the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  island.    (See 

Etna,)    A  range  of  mountains  runs  from  Cape 

Peloro,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  to  the  S.  W., 


following  the  E.  coast  to  near  Taormina,  80  m. 
from  Messina,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  chain 
from  the  west  which  keeps  much  nearer  the 
N.  than  the  S.  W.  shore,  and  sends  off  spurs 
to  the  coast  in  the  former  direction.  The 
first  chain,  now  called  Pelorian,  was  anciently 
known  as  Neptunius  Mons ;  the  second  is  now 
called  Madonian,  and  was  anciently  known  as 
the  Nebrodian.  No  part  of  this  chain  rises 
above  6,300  ft.,  and  in  the  west  it  becomes 
much  broken.  About  half  way  across  the  isl- 
and a  chain  of  great  hills  breaks  off  from  the 
Madonian  mountains,  runs  W.  of  the  high  pla- 
teau of  Etna  to  the  southeast,  and  is  cut  up  by 
numerous  and  precipitous  ravines,  but  sinks 
into  a  flat  country  as  it  approaches  the  S.  E. 
point  of  Sicily.  The  island  is  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams,  tlie  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Alcantara  (anc.  Taurominius)  and  Gia- 
retta  or  Simeto  (Symathui)  on  the  E.  coast, 
the  Salso  (S.  Eimera),  Platani  (Ealycus\  and 
Belici  (Eypsas)  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Termini 
(N.  Jlimera)  on  the  N.  They  are  nearly  all 
mere  torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer, 
but  swelling  into  floods  during  the  seasons  of 
heavy  rains ;  and  few  of  them  are  navigable 
even  at  their  mouths.  The  largest  lake  is  that 
of  Lentini,  near  the  E.  coast,  between  Catania 
and  Syracuse ;  it  is  about  12  m.  in  circumfer- 
.  ence,  but  shallow  and  stagnant. — Sicily  contains 
no  strata  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Silu- 
rian, the  old  red  sandstone,  the  carboniferous, 
or  the  new  red  sandstone  formation ;  granite 
and  limestone  are  found  in  some  places,  and 
near  Etna  a  large  tract  is  covered  with  volca- 
nic products.  Different  kinds  of  fine  stone 
abound,  and  amber  is  procured  near  Catania. 
Small  quantities  of  argentiferous  lead,  quick- 
silver, iron,  copper,  and  antimony  are  found, 
but  they  are  seldom  worked.  The  other  min- 
erals include  marble,  petroleum,  emery,  alum, 
rock  salt,  agates,  and  sulphur,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  The  climate  is  tefmperate  and  agree- 
able. The  thermometer  rarely  rises  higher  than 
92°  F.  and  seldom  sinks  below  36°,  and  the 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Palermo  is  about 
64°.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  26  inch- 
es, nearly  all  during  th#  winter  months.  In 
summer  the  weather  is  settled,  but  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  it  becomes  for  a  time  hazy 
and  boisterous.  Thunder  storms  are  violent 
and  frequent ;  and  the  sirocco,  or  S.  E.  wind, 
blowing  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  is  very 
distressing  in  some  parts  of  the  island.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  level  ground  in  Sicily.  Of  the 
first  an  example  is  found  in  the  dreary  wastes 
along  the  S.  shore,  where  the  limestone  rock 
coming  near  the  surface  supports  a  scanty  vege- 
tation; and  of  the  second  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Castellamare,  filling 
up  the  curves  of  the  mountains  which  recede 
from  the  sea.  The  hilly  regions  are  varied 
with  undulating  slopes  and  bold  crags,  the 
former  of  which  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
fine  timber,  or  .covered  with  excellent  pastures. 
In  the  fertile  plains  cultivation  is  general,  and 
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althongb  the  mode  is  rade  and  careless,  the 
crops  are  often  remarkable  for  their  luxuri- 
ance; the  most  important  are  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  pulse.  Artificial  grasses  are  grown 
to  a  small  extent,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  the 
deeper  and  lower  grounds.  The  vine  and  olive 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  often  inter- 
mixed. The  other  productions  include  sugar, 
barilla,  cotton,  sumach,  saffron,  manna  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  ash  (fraxintu  omiis), 
and  the  mulberry,  which  is  extensively  applied 
to  rearing  silkworms.  Various  kinds  of  fruit 
abound.  The  most  valuable  kinds  of  timber 
ai*e  ash,  oak,  pine,  elm,  and  chestnut.  Cattle 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  generally  neglected. 
Sheep  are  extensively  reared,  4>ut  the  breed  id 
inferior,  and  in  many  places  goats  are  preferred 
to  them.  Snakes  are  common  in  the  plains, 
and  wolves  in  the  mountains. — ^The  population 
is  a  mixture  of  many  races,  but  the  Sicanians 
or  Siculians  seem  to  have  been  the  aborigi- 
nes. Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandtds, 
Goths,  Ilerulians,  Arabs,  and  Normans  after- 
ward settled  among  thorn.  The  Sicilians  are 
of  light  olive  complexion,  middle  stature,  and 
well  made.  The  dialect  differs  considerably 
from  the  Italian,  being  much  mixed  with  Ara- 
bic and  other  languages.  They  are  all  Roman 
Catholics,  excepting  a  number  of  descendants 
of  modern  Greek  settlers,  who  adhere  to  the 
Greek  church.  The  unequal  distribution  of 
landed  property,  the  fatal  rule  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  total  neglect  of  education,  and  other 
untoward  circumstances  have  produced  great 
misery  in  Sicily;  but  the  island  is  gradual- 
ly improving  under  Victor  Emanuel,  although 
brigandage  still  prevails,  especially  under  a 
wide-spread  organization  known  as  the  Mafia. 
There  are  now  elementary  schools  in  the  vil- 
lages and  higher  schools  in  the  towns,  and 
Palermo  has  a  celebrated  university.  Industry 
is  not  much  developed,  and  the  manufactures 
are  limited  chiefly  to  the  larger  towns.  The 
wines  of  the  country  are  largely  exported,  along 
with  fruit,  grain,  oil,  sulphur,  silk,  wool,  su- 
mach, &c.  ThB  fisheries  are  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  Mediterranean. — ^The  first  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  continent  of  Italy.  The  Phoenicians 
early  founded  colonies  there,  including  Panor- 
mus  (now  Palermo)  and  Eryx.  In  the  8tli 
century  B.  C.  the  Greeks  drove  them  into  the 
interior,  and  in  that  and  the  following  two  cen- 
turies established  several  colonies  on  the  coasts, 
such  as  Zancle  or  Messana  (Messina),  Syracuse, 
Leontini  (Lentini),  Catana  (Catania),  several 
towns  called  Hybla,  Gela,  Selinus,  and  Af?ri- 
gentum  (Girgenti),  of  which  Syracuse  and  Mes- 
sana became  the  most  celebrated.  The  Cartha- 
ginians invaded  the  island  early  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury and  also  established  colonies,  which,  after 
long  contests  with  the  Greeks,  finally  fell  under 
the  power  of  Syracuse.  (See  Syraouse.)  Du- 
ring the  first  Punic  war  Agrigentum  was  the 
principal  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians,  but 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  subse- 


quently obtained  possession  of  the  whole  isl- 
and, afterward  their  principal  granary.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  Sicily  was 
overrun  b/ barbarians.  The  Ostrogoths,  who 
conquered  it  at  the  close  of  the  5th  century, 
were  expelled  in  5S5  by  the  Byzantine  general 
Belisarius.  The  Saracens  occupied  it  about 
880,  and  made  Palermo  their  capital.  In  the 
11th  century  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Nor- 
mans, who  established  the  feudal  system,  and 
united  Sicily  to  Naples,  with  which  its  subse- 
quent history  is  identified.  (See  Sicilies,  the 
Two.) — Among  recent  works  on  Sicily  are: 
VUistoire  de  la  Sieile  sous  la  domination  dts 
XormandSj  by  Bazancourt  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1846) ; 
Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sicilia,  by  Amari 
(Florence,  1853);  Gompendio  della  storia  di 
Sieilia,  by  San  Filippo  (7th  ed.,  Palermo, 
1859) ;  Neapel  und  Sieilien^  by  LOher  (2  vols., 
Munich,  1864) ;  Siciliana^  by  Gregorovius,  in- 
cluded in  his  Wanderjahre  in  Italien  (4  vols., 
Leipsic,  1874) ;  "  History  of  Sicily  to  the  Athe- 
nian War,"  by  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd  (London, 
1874) ;  and  Gesehiehte  Sv^iliens  im  Alterthum^ 
by  Ad.  Holms  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874  et  seq.). 

SICKINGEBT,  Vnm  tm,  a  German  soldier,  born 
in  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  Baden,  March  1, 
1481,  died  May  7,  1523.  He  was  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished for  valor  and  generosity.  He  en- 
couraged the  reformation,  protected  Reuchlin 
and  IJlrich  von  Hutten,  and  offered  an  asylum 
to  Luther.  In  1513  he  declared  war  against 
the  city  of  Worms,  and  subsequently  fought 
against  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  levied  large 
amounts  of  money  upon  Metz  and  other  cities, 
and  laid  siege  to  Mentz,  when  the  quarrel  was 
adjusted  by  the  emperor.  In  1621  he  invaded 
Picardy  with  the  count  of  Nassau,  but  was 
forced  by  a  stratagem  of  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
and  by  sickness  in  his  army,  to  abandon  tlie 
expedition.  In  1522  a  private  dispute  brought 
him  into  war  with  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  he  raised  an  army  of  12,000  men  and  des- 
olated his  territories.  In  1623  he  was  besieged 
in  his  castle  Landstuhl  near  Kaiserslautem,  and 
surrendered  after  receiving  a  mortal  wound. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  nobles  who  maintained 
in  Germany  the  right  of  private  warfare.  His 
descendants  became  counts  of  the  empire; 
only  one  branch  of  them  now  survives. — See 
Ritter  Franz  von  Sickingen  und  seine  Nach- 
kommen,  by  Schneegans  (Creuznacfa,  1867). 

SICKLE.    See  Soythb. 

SICKLE-BILL.    See  Cublbw. 

SICKLfS,  DaiiM  Ephnte,  an  American  general, 
born  in  New  York,  Oct.  20,  1822.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  New  York,  but  did  not 
graduate,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  1853  was  appointed  corporation  attor- 
ney in  New  York  city.  In  the  latter  year  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Buchanan  to  England  as  sec- 
retary of  legation.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1855  and  to  congress  in  1856,  and  re- 
elected to  the  latter  in  1868  and  1860.  In  1869 
he  shot  Philip  Barton  Key  in  Washington  for 
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an  intrigne  with  his  wife,  and  was  tried  for 
morder,  but  acquitted.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  raised  the  Excelsior 
brigade  in  New  York,  and  was  commissioned 
wloneL  In  September  his  nomination  as  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  was  rejected  by 
the  senate,  but  on  its  renewal  was  confirmed ; 
and  in  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy  cam- 
paign be  commanded  a  brigade  of  Hook^r^s  di- 
vidon  of  the  3d  corps.  He  sueceeded  Hooker 
in  the  command  of  his  division,  which  he  led 
in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg. 
He  was  commissioned  a  ibajor  general  of  vol- 
unteers Nov.  29,  1862,*  and  commanded  the 
3d  corps  at  Cbancpllorsville,  May  2-4,  1863, 
and  at  Gettysburg,  July  2,  where  he  lost  a  leg. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  42d  infantry 
regiment  of  the  regular  army,  July  28,  1866, 
and  was  commander  of  the  second  military 
district  (North  and  South  Carolina)  till  Aug. 
26,  1867.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Spain,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1874. 
He  married  a  Spanish  lady  as  his  second  wife. 

SICKKV  (now  Vasilika)^  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
originally  on  a  plain  near  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Having  been  destroyed,  it  was  rebuilt  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  on  a  hiU  between  the  Aso- 
pns  and  Helisson,  about  10  m.  N.  W.  of  Cor- 
inth. The  streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  are 
Btill  traceable.  Its  territory  was  called  Sicyo- 
nis.  It  was  one  of  the  Dorian  states,  and  was 
ruled  by  tyrants  for  about  a  century  after  676 
B.  C.  It  joined  the  Persians  in  their  wars, 
▼as  repeatedly  assailed  hy  the  Athenians,  and 
favored  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
conflict  Aratus,  its  general,  united  it  to  the 
Achsan  leagoe  in  251 .  It  was  long  a  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art,  and  had  an  eminent  school, 
founded  by  Eupompus  and  including  Apelles 
and  Pamphilus,  and  was  the  model  of  taste 
and  fashion  in  dress  for  all  Greece. 

SIDINNKS,  Sanliy  an  English  actress,  bom  in 
Brecknock,  South  Wales,  July  5,  1755,  died  in 
London^  June  8,  1881.  The  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Roger  Eeroble  (see  Kehble),  at  13 
years  of  age  she  took  principal  parts  in  Eng- 
lish operas.  At  18  she  married  Mr.  Siddons, 
a  young  actor  in  the  Kemble  company.  She 
first  appeared  at  Drury  J^ane  theatre  Dec.  29, 
1775,  as  fortia  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
but  failed  to  produce  a  decided  impression, 
app*rei»tly  in  great  part  from  timidity,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  season  was  dismissed.  She 
devoted  herself  anew  to  study,  and,  after  great 
wcceases  at  various  provincial  theatres,  was 
solicited  to  reappear  at  Drury  Lane.  On  Oct. 
10, 1782,  she  began  this  second  engagement  as 
Isabella  in  '*  The  Fatal  Marriage,"  producing  a 
profound  sensation.  At  once  she  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  British  stage,  and  so  continued  till 
her  retirement  from  prof ^sional  life,  June  29, 
1B12.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  the  moment  the  night  scene  was  over 
^e  aodience  rose  and  demanded  that  the  play 
^onld  close.     Mrs.  Siddons  was  of.  medium 


height,  symmetrical  and  majestic,  with  corre- 
sponding voice  and  expression.  Her  counte- 
nance was  of  extraordinary  flexibility.  Her 
genius  at  first  inclined  to  pathetic  characters, 
as  Isabella,  Ophelia,  Jane  Shore,  Belvidera,  or 
Euphrasia,  but  later  to  those  df  power  and 
majesty.  In  some  other  r61es  she  was  but 
moderately  successful.  Her  private  character 
was  highly  esteemed. 

SlDiBEAL  TIME.    See  Day. 

SIDI  MOHAMMED,  emperor  of  Morocco,  bom 
in  1808,  died  Sept.  20,  1873.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1859,  as  the  elder  son  of  Abder- 
rahman,  and  soon  afterward  was  engaged  in 
difficulties  with  France  and  in  a  serious  war 
with  Spain,  ont  account  of  the  depredatioYis 
of  the  Kif  pirates.  The  Spanish  forces  under 
Prim  and  O'Donnell  achieved  signal  victories, 
and  the  final  treaty  of  April  27,  1860,  bound 
the  emperor  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Spain  of 
20,000,000  piasters,  and  to  cede  her  some  ter- 
ritory, besides  granting  her  other  concessions. 
He  afterward  strove  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
Christian  powers  by  introducing  reforms  and 
making  concessions  to  foreigners,  which  pro- 
duced such  discontent  among  his  subjects  that 
they  nearly  drove  him  from  the  throne  in  1862, 
Yet  in  1864  he  granted  liberty  of  commerce 
to  all  European  traders  in  his  dominions,  and 
the  result  was  repeated  insurrections.  That 
of  1867,  the  most  formidable,  he  quelled  by 
attacking  the  insurgents  in  person  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Muley  Hassan. 

SIDMOCTH,  Lerd.    See  Addington.        * 

SIDNEY,  Aigeni«D,  an  English  statesman,  born 
about  1622,  executed  on  Tower  hill,  London, 
Dec.  7,  1688.  He  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  the  second  earl  of  Leicester  of  that 
creation,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  grandnephew  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  In  1682  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Denmark,  where  the  latter  was  8c- 
credited  As  ambassador,  and  four  years  later 
to  France.  In  1641  he  served  in  Ireland  as 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  a  regiment  com- 
manded by  his  father ;  and  at  the  outhreak  of 
the  civil  war,  while  on  his  way  with  his  broth- 
er to  join  the  king's  forces,  he  was  detained  at 
Liverpool  by  order  of.  parliament.  The  king 
believed  this  had  been  done  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  young  men,  who,  resenting  his 
distrust,  at  once  declared  for  the  parliament. 
Algernon  Sidney  was  commissioned  a  captain 
in  May,  1644,  and  fought  with  gallantry  at 
Marston  Moor,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  1646  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  of 
horse  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of  Dublin.  In 
the  same  year  he  entered  parliament  for  Car- 
diff, and  in  May,  1647,  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  for  his  services  in  Ireland,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Dover  castle.  He  acted  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  king,  but  refrained 
from  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution, 
although  he  subsequently  characterized  it  as 
*'''  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  was 
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done  in  England  or  anywhere  else.^*  His  op- 
position to  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  legislative  duties ; 
and  in  April,  1658,  he  retired  to  his  father's 
residence  at  Penshurst.  He  resumed  his  seat 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  restored  parliament 
in  1659,  and  on  May  13  was  nominated  one  of 
the  council  of  state.  On  June  5  he  was  sent  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark^  and  was  ab- 
sent from  England  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion. Unwilling  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try while  it  remained  under  "  the  government 
of  a  single  person,  kingship,  or  house  of  lords," 
he  remained  a  voluntary  exile  for  nearly  18 
years.  Intent  upon  establishing  an  English 
republic,  in  1665  he  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutch  government  and  the  influence  of 
the  French  ministers  toward  that  end.  Fail- 
ing in  both  instances,  he  retired  to  the  south 
of  France,  where  he  lived  .till  1677,  when,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  father  (a  centenarian),  a 
permission  for  him  to  return*  home  was  ob- 
tained from  the  king.  He  soon  became  an  ac- 
tive opponent  of  the  court,  but  was  defeated 
in  two  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament. 
He  is  chaj'ged  with  accepting  500  guineas  for 
favoring  the  intrigues  of  Banllon,  the  French 
ambassador,  who  about  this  time  was  in  clan- 
destine correspondence  with  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  party  seeking  to  crush  the 
duke  of  York  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
parliament,  and  the  ministry.  But  it  has  been 
alleged  that,  if  true,  the  act  was  not  criminal, 
as  it  required  no  betrayal  of  his  principles,  and 
as  he  needed  the  money  and  its  acceptance  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  practice'of  the  age.  The 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  in  June, 
1688,  gave  the  king  an  opportunity  to  exact 
vengeance  for  years  of  restraint  and  humilia- 
tion; and  Sidney,  with  his  illustrious  compan- 
ion in  misfortune,  William  Lord  Russell,  was 
attested  on  a  charge  of  complicity  with  the 
conspirators,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  At 
his  trial,  over  which  Jeffreys  presided,  but  a 
single  living  legal  witness  to  the  conspiracy 
for  an  insurrection,  the  infamous*  Lord  How- 
ard, could  be  produced;  but  garbled  extracts 
from  a  theoretical  work  on  governfnent  in 
manuscript,  which  had  been  found  ampng  Sid- 
ney's papers,  were  read  in  evidence  against 
him.  These,  though  containing  assertions  of 
the  right  of  a  people  to  depose  an  unworthy 
sovereign,  were  unconnected  by  other  evidence 
with  the  conspiracy  itself ;  under  the  ruling  of 
the  court,  they  were  nevertheless  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  convict.  Sidney  met  his  death  "  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  stoic."  His  attainder  was 
reversed  by  the  first  parliament  of  William  and 
Mary.  His  "Discourses  concerning  Govern- 
ment" were  published  in  1698,  and  a  fourth 
edition,  with  additions  by  Thomas  Hollis,  in- 
cluding his  ^'Apology,"  dated  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  a  number  of  letters  and  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  in  1772.  His  "  Essay  on  Vir- 
taons  Love  "  was  published  in  vol.  vili.  of  the 


Somers  collection  of  tracts  (1742).  The  frag- 
mentary distich, 

.    .    .    mamu  b»c  inlmfea  tyrannf 8 
Eose  petit  pkddam  tab  Ubertate  qaietem, 

which  he  wrote  in  the  university  album  at 
Copenhagen,  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered 
extract  from  his  writings.  The  report  of  bis 
trial,  after  Jeffreys  had  struck  out  whatever 
he  pleased,  wag  published  in  1684;  it  is  also 
given  in  '*  Howell's  State  Trials."— His  life 
has  been  written  by  George  Wilson  Meadley 
(8vo,  London,  1813),  and  by  G.  Van  Sant- 
voord  (12mo,  New  York,  1851).  See  also  Ar- 
thur Collins,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Ac- 
tions of  the  Sidneys,"  prefixed  to  his  '^  Letters 
and  Memoricds  of  State,"  &o,  (2  vols,  fol., 
London,  174j^6),  and  Blencowe,  "Sydney  Pa- 
pers "(8vo,  1825). 

SIDNET,  or  Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  Nov.  29,  1554, 
died  in  Arnhem,  Holland,  Oct.  7,  1586.  His 
father,  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Sidney, 
chamberlain  to  Henry  II.,  was  in  his  youth 
the  bosom  friend  of  Edward  VI.,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  held  for  many  years  the 
oflSce  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  llis  mother 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ambitious  and 
unfortunate  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester.  At  the  age  of  12  Sidney  was  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in 
1569  entered  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 
He  subsequently  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  at 
both  universities  was  distinguished  not  less 
for  preeminence  in  manly  exercises  than  in 
mental  accomplishments.  In  May,  1572,  he 
obtained  a  license  from  the  queen  ^Ho  go  out 
of  England  into  parts  beyond  the  seas,"  in  or- 
der to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  continen- 
tal tongues.  At  the  court  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king, 
who  appointed  him  gentleman  in  ordinary  of 
his  chamber ;  but  the  spectacle  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  induced  him  to  depart 
abruptly  from  Paris,  and  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  (where  he 
took  some  part  in  the  skirmishes  with  the 
Russians),  and  the  Low  Countries.  Returning 
to  Englsjid  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
he  at  once  took  his  pl&ce  among  the*  foremost 
of  the  accomplished  Englishmen  of  the  time. 
The  queen  showed  him  special  favor,  and 
called  him  "her  Philip,"  in  opposition,  it  is 
supposed,  to  Philip  of  Spain,  her  sister  Mary's 
husband.  In  1576  he  was  nominated  ambas- 
sador to  Vienna,  ostensibly  to  condole  with 
the  emperor  Rudolph  on  the  demise  of  his  fa- 
ther, Maximilian  II.,  but  with  the  secret  in- 
struction to  cement  an  alliance  of  the  Protes- 
tant states  against  Spain ;  a  mission  which  he 
discharged  successf  utiy,  gaining  the  esteem  and 
high  praise  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  re- 
turned in  1577,  and  for  the  next  few  years  was 
employed  in  no  important  public  capacity,  part- 
ly from  his  reluctance  to  give  up  his  literary 
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oecnpatioBfi,  and  partly,  it  has  been  suggested, 
ibivogfa  the  machinatiohs  of  Lord  Burleigh. 
But  be  defended  successfully  the  character  of 
hL<  father,  whose  administration  in  Ireland 
hid  been  misrepresented  by  enemies  at  court. 
When  admonished  by  the  queen,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  a  dispute  between  himself  and  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  difference  in  degree 
between  earls  and  gentlemen,  he  replied  that, 
''although  Oxford  was  a  great  lord  by  birth, 
alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  was  no  lord  over 
him;  and  th^efore  the  difference  of  degrees 
between  freemen  could  not  challenge  any  oth-^ 
tT  homage  than  precedency.''  Although^ the 
answer  was  taken  in  good  part  by  the  queen, 
Sidney  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  wpile 
from  court;  and  while  residing  at  the  seat  of 
bb  sister,  the  countess  of  Bembroke,  he  wrote 
his  pastoral  romance  of  **  Arcadia,"  which  is 
in  prose,  interspersed  with  short  poems.  It 
never  received  the  finishing  touches  and  cor- 
rections of  the  author,  and  was  moreover  left 
incomplete.  After  circulating  in  manuscript 
for  several  years,  it  was  published  by  the  coun- 
tess of  Pembroke  in  1590 ;  and  such  was  its 
popularity,  that  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  upward  of  ten  editions  had  ap- 
peared, and  a  French  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1624.  To  this  period  also  probably 
belong  the  "Defence  of  Poesie,"  published  in 
.  lo95,  and  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  series  of 
amatory  poems  entitled  "  Astrophel  aild  8tella" 
(1591).  which  recount  the  author^s  passion  for 
Lady  Rich,  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he 
▼as  at  one  time  betrothed.  In  the  intervals 
of  his  hterary  occupations  he  participated  in 
conrtly  pageants  and  jousts,  the  most  conspic- 
noos  of  all  the  brilliant  circle  who  surround- 
ed the  throne;  and  in  1588  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was 
knighted.  In  1585  he  was  nominated  governor 
of  Flashing,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ye^ 
appointed  general  of  horse  under  his  uncle  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  sent  with  a  body 
of  Englbh  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch  in  their 
war  of  independence.  Sidney  was  fast  build- 
ing Qp  a  reputation  as  a  skilful  general  when 
bis  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely  close. 
On  Sept.  22,  1586,  a  small  detachment  of  Eng- 
lish troops  under  his  command  unexpectedly 
encountered  8,000  Spaniards  who  were  march- 
in{;  to  the  relief  of  Zutphen,  and  a  desperate 
engagement  was  fought  under  the  walLs  of  the 
fortress,  in  which  the  enemy  were  signally 
defeated.  Sidney,  seeing  the  Spanish  leader 
?oing  into  battle  lightly  armed,  was  induced 
by  a  chivalric  spirit  of  emulation  to  imitate 
his  example;  and  after  a  series  of  gallant 
charges,  in  which  he  had  a  horse  killed  under 
^im^  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  left  thigh, 
^le  leaving  the  field,  "being  thirsty  with 
excess  of  bleeding,"  says  Lord  Brooke,  "he 
•^ed  for  drink,  which  was  presently  brought 
him;  bntashewas  putting  the  bottle  to  his 
tnOQth,  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along. 


who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghast- 
ly casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle.  Which 
Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head 
before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor 
man,  with  these  words:  ^Thy  necessity  is 
yet  greater  than  mine.^ "  He  lingered  several 
weeks  in  great  agony,  and  met  his  death  with 
Christian  serenity,  solacing  even  his  last  hours 
with  literary  composition.  His  body  was 
taken  to  London,  and  after  lying  in  state  was 
interred  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  Feb.  16,  1587; 
and  a  general  mourning,  the  first  on  record  in 
England,  was  observed.  Spenser  has  embalmed 
their  mutual  friendship  in  a  pastoral  ode  en- 
titled "  Astrophel."  Sidney  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, who  became  fifth  countess  of  Rutland,  but 
died  without  issue ;  and  his  name  is  now  rep- 
resented in  the  English  peerage  by  Lord  De 
risle,  a  descendant  of  his  brother  Kobert. 
His  "Complete  Works"  were  published  in  3 
vols.  8vo  (London,  1726),  and  his  "Miscella- 
neous Works  "  were  edited  with  a  memoir  by 
W.  Gray  (Oxford,  1829;  reprinted,  Bpston, 
1860).  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is  "  The 
Complete  Poems  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  edited 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Grosart,  in  the  "  Fuller  Wor- 
thies' Library,"  printed  for  private  circulation 
(2  vols.,  1878). — His  sister  Maby,  countess  of 
Pembroke  (died  Sept.  25,  1621),  is  intimately 
connected  with  his  private  history.  He  joined 
with  her  in  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  "  into 
sundry  kinds  of  verse,"  first  printed  in  London 
in  1828.  She  wrote  an  elegy  on  her  brother, 
a  pastoral  poem  in  praise  of  Astrtea  (Eliza- 
beth), and  a  poem  "  On  our  Saviour's  Passion," 
preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  British  muse- 
um, and  published  in  1862,  besides  translating 
from  the  French  the  "  Tragedy  of  Antonie." 

SIDON,  or  ZMm  (Heb.  Tzidon,  fishery ;  now 
Saida\  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
coast,  23  m.  N.  of  Tyre.  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  it  was  called  Sidon  after  the  first  born  of 
Canaan,  but  the  name  probably  has  reference 
to  the  first  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  From 
its  antiquity  it  was  termed  the  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia.  It  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
Grptii  Sidon,  on  the  sea,  and  Little  Sidon,  some 
distance  inland.  The  Phoenicians  as  a  nation 
of ten^ designated  themselves  as  Sidonians,  and 
were  generally  called  so  by  neighboring  peo- 
ples. The  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of 
Sidon,  according  to  the  classiccd  historians, 
was  from  about  1600  to  1200  B.  0.,  during 
which  time,  as  appears  from  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, it  was  more  or  less  under  the  su- 
premacy of  Egypt.  At  the  time  of  the  He- 
brew conquest  of  Palestine,  the  rule  of  Sidon 
extended  over  the  N.  W.  part  of  that  country. 
The  ancient  history  of  the  town  is  in  a  mea- 
sure that  of  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  at  least 
until  the  commencement  of  the  supremacy  of 
Tyre.  (See  Phcenicia,  and  Tyke.)  It  fiour- 
ished  under  the  Persians,  but  was  destroyed 
in  851  B.  C,  as  a  punishment  for  rebelling 
against  Artaxerxes  III.  Oohus.  It  was  thence- 
forth a  provincial  capital,  but  retained  its  own 
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local  government  until  the  time  of  Roman  sn- 

Eremacy.  Christianity  early  found  an  asylum 
ere  (Acts  xzrii.  8),  and  a  Sidonian  bishop  is 
mentioned  as  present  at  the  Nicsean  council  of 
825.  On  the  rise  of  Moslem  power  it  read- 
ily submitted  to  it.  In  1108  it  was  invested 
by  the  crusaders,  and  in  1110  it  was  taken 
by  Baldwin  I.  The  Saracens  captured  it  in 
1187,  but  the  Christians  recovered  it  in  1197. 
They  abandoned  it  in  1291,  and  Sultan  Malek 
Ashraf  ordered  it  to  be  razed.    (See  Said  a.) 

8IDOHIIJ8  APOLLDTARK,  CtlM  SaHis  Mtdfstu, 
a  Latin  author  and  saint,  born  probably  in 
Lyons  about  A.  D.  481,  died  at  Clermont  in 
Anvergne,  in  482  or  484.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  early  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Flavins  Avitus,  after- 
ward emperor,  accompanied  him  to  Home  in 
456,  and  pronounced  his  panegyric  in  verse  be- 
fore the  senate,  for  which  that  body  erected  a 
bronze  statue  in  his  honor.  He  was  prefect  of 
Rome  when  Avitus  was  dethroned  by  Majorian. 
Sidonins  pronounced  at  Lyons  a  public  pane- 
gyric on  the  latter,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
count  and  sent  to  govern,  the  Gallic  province 
of  Aries.  In  467  he  went  to  Rome  as  ambas- 
sador of  the  Arvemi,  delivered  a  panegyric  on 
the  reigning  emperor  Anthemius,  was  made  a 
patrician,  and  governor  of  the  city  a  second 
time,  and  was  honored  with  a  second  statue. 
In  47^  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Clermont 
(Arvernum),  though  only  a  layman,  accepted 
the  office  reluctantly,  fulfilled  its  duties  faith- 
fully, and  strenuously  opposed  the  spread  of 
Arianism.  He  left  nine  books  of  epistles  of 
considerable  historical  interest,  which,  with  his 
poems  and  panegyrics,  were  published  in  Milan 
in  1498  by  Sirmond  (iParis,  1614;  republished 
by  Labbe  in  1652,  the  best  edition),  and  by 
Migne  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  his  Patrologie  latine. — 
Se«  Saint  Sidoine  Appollinaire  et  son  si^h^ 
by  Chaix  (2  vols.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  1867-'8). 
SIDRA,  Gi]f  0&  See  Stbtis.  • 
SIEBOLD.  I.  Fblilpp  Fnuz  vra,  a  German  trav- 
eller, born  in  Wtlrzburg,  Feb.  17,  1796,  died  in 
Munich',  Oct.  18,  1866.  He  studied  medicine, 
natural  sciences,  and  geography,  and  in  1822 
went  to  Batavia  as  a  physician  and  naturalist 
in  the  Dutch  service,  and  in  1823  to  Japan  as 
a  member  of  the  Dutch  embassy.  In  1826  he 
went  to  Yedo,  and  was  involved  in  difficul- 
ties with  the  Japanese  for  procuring  an  official 
map  of  their  country.  Finally  acquitted,  he 
returned  to  Europe  in  1830,  but  from  1859  to 
1862  resided  again  in  Japan.  He  published 
Nippon,  Archiv  zur  Besehreibung  von  Japan 
(20  vols.,  Leyden,  1832-'57) ;  Fauna  Japonica 
(jointly  with  Temminck  and  others,  1833  et 
seq.)\  Flora  Japonica  (1835  et  8eq.)\  Bibli- 
otheca  Japonica  (jointly  with  J.  Hoffmann,  6 
vols.,  1833-41);  and  several  other  works  on 
Japan.  II.  Kail  llieador  Ernst  tod,  a  German 
physiologist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
WOrzhurg,  Feb.  16,  1804.  After  teaching  in 
various  places,  he  became  in  1853  professor  of 
physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  after- 


ward also  of  zoology,  at  Munich.  His  principal 
works  are  Lehrhuch  der  tergleichcnden  Anato- 
mic der  wirbellosen  Thieve  (Berlin,  1848 ;  Eng- 
lish translation,  London,  1854),  and  Beitrdge 
iur  Parthenogenesis  der  Arthropoden  (1871). 

SICDLCEi  LAW.  government  of  Russia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  bordering  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  Loroza,  Warsaw,  Radom,  Lublin, 
Volhynia,  and  Grodno ;  area,  5,534  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  in  1872,  543,392.  It  is  level  and  fertile. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Bug,  which  forms  the 
E.  and  N.  E.  frontier.  The  principal  towns 
are  Siedlce,  Miendz3rrzecz,  and  Wlodawa.  The 
government  embraces  the  principal  portions 
of  the  former  palatinate  of  Podlachia.  The 
more  ancient  Polish  territory  of  the  same 
name,  however,  lay  mainly  between  the  mid- 
dle Bug  and  the  Niemen.  II.  A  town,  capital 
of  the  government,  51  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Warsa'w, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail;  pop.  in 
1867,  10,013.  It  has  a  fine  palace  and  town 
hall,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements.  During 
the  wars  between  the  Russians  and  Poles  it 
was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken. 

SIEGE  (Fr.  siege,  seat),  a  protracted  military 
attack  upon  a  fortified  place.    Such  a  place 
may  sometimes  be  taken  by  throwing  in  heavy 
projectiles,  explosive  shells,  incendiary  balls, 
&c. ;  or  by  completely  surrounding  it,  prevent- 
ing reception  of  supplies,  the  defenders  may  be 
compelled  to  surrender ;  or,  advancing  by  reg- 
ular approaches,  the  besiegers  may  breach  the 
walls,  and  carry  the  place  by  assault.     The 
first  is  called  a  bombardment,  the  second   a 
blockade,  and  the  third  a  siege,  which  term  is 
often  also  applied  to  the  other  two.    In  a  strict 
sense,  the  term  siege  signifies  the  process  of 
advancing  toward  a  fortified  place  under  cover 
of  earth  thrown  up  from  trenches,  silencing 
the  fire  from  the  work  by  a  superior  one,  and 
breaching  the  ramparts,  compelling  a  surren- 
der or  carrying  the  place  by  assault.    Sieges 
are  divided  into  ancient  and  modern,  or  those 
carried  on  before  and  after  the  application 
of  gunpowder  to  military  purposes. — Ancient 
Sieges.    The  ancients  fortified  a  place  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone,  form- 
ing a  continuous  line  around  the  city  or  town, 
high  enough  to  render  escalade  difficult,  and 
thick  enough  to  offer  .considerable  resistance 
to  the  battering  ram.     Sometimes  there  were 
two  and  even  three  of  these  walls,  often  con- 
nected by  others  to  give  them  greater  solidity. 
Outside  of  the  walj  was  a  ditch,  always  filled 
with  water  if  circumstances  permitted.     The 
inhabitants  were  the  defenders;  and  as  their 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  were  involved,  the 
resistance  in  ancient  sieges  was  more  obsti- 
nate and  persevering  than  that  usually  made 
in  modern  times.    The  modes  of  attack  were 
by  surprise,  aided  by  treason  or  particular 
knowledge  of  unguarded  points ;  by  escalade, 
having  surprised  the  place ;  by  escalade  in  an 
assault,  having  outnumbered  and  overpowered 
the  defenders;  by  blockade,  having  deprived 
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them  of  sapplies ;  and  by  regular  siege  opera- 
tion.   When  the  siege  seemed  likely  to  last 
some  time,  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit,  if 
the/  expected  sorties  from  the  place  or  an  at- 
tempt to  relieve  it  from  without,  of  securing 
their  position  bj  a  double  line  of  works,  of 
circamTallation  and  countervallation.    These 
w«re  generally  continuous  lines  constructed 
of  earth,  wpod,  .and  sometimes  of  masonry, 
flanked  by  towers.     Annoying  the  besieged 
with  missiles  thrown  from  ful  the  artillery 
known  in  that  day,  they  pushed  forward  cov- 
ered approaches  on  the  points  of  attack.   These 
were  wooden  frames,  7  ft.  high,  8  ft.  wide, 
and  16  ft  long,  mounted  on  wheels,  with  a 
root  strong  enough  to  resist  the  projectiles 
thrown  by  the  besieged.    They  were  covered 
with  raw  hides  or  turf,  or  protected  by  other 
expedients  from  being  set  on  fire.    The  ditch 
when  reached  wis  filled  with  earth,  logs,  and 
stones,  upon  which  the  battering  ram  could 
be  placed  in  position  to  breach  the  wall ;  or 
a  descent  was  made  into  it  for  the  purpose 
of  nndermining  the  wall.    The  battering  ram 
was  ordinarily  placed  in  the  lower  story  of  a 
tower  and  suspended  by  chains  or  other  mech- 
anism.   The  tower  was  high  enough  to  com- 
mand those  of  Che  place,  and  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  drove  the  defenders  away 
from  that  part  of  the  wall  in  its  front    They 
were  frequently  aided  by  other  towers  pushed 
along  on  the  ground  or  on  inclined  planes. 
The  besieged,  besides  shooting  lighted  arr^ows 
and  throwing  incendiary  compositions  against 
the  approadies,  made  sorties,  which  were  usu- 
ally bloody  in  their  results,  for  want  of  cov- 
ered ways  or  other  exterior  works  beyond  the 
ditch.    The  battering  ram  being  in  position, 
the  besieged  suspended  beams  of  wood,  stuffed 
contrivances  like  huge  mattresses,  and  other 
devices,  between  the  nead  of  the  ram  and  the 
wall,  to  deaden  its  blows.    They  sometimes 
used  machines  on  the  principle  of  the  crane, 
bj  means  of  which  they  caught  the  head  of 
the  ram,  or  even  the  whole  engine,  and  lifted 
it  from  the  ground  or  overturned  it.    Archi- 
medes devised  such  machines  for  the  defence 
of  Syracuse  when   it  was  besieged   by  the 
fiomana,  in  214-212  B.  0.     The  wall  being 
breached  by  the  ram,  or  thrown  down  by  un- 
dermining, preparations  were  made  to  assault 
the  place  through  the  opening.    Often,  while 
the  besiegers  were  engaged  in  removing  the 
niins  from  tbe  breaches,  so  that  an  assault 
conld  be  made,  tbe  besieged  were  building  a 
new  wall  in  rear  of  the  breach  enclosing  the 
put  attacked,  and  the  whole    operation  of 
tnonng  forward  the  battering  rams  and  breach- 
ing the  wall  had  to  be  renewed.    The  suft'ren- 
der  or  capture  was  generaUy  due  to  the  ex- 
baosted  condition  of  the  besieged,  rather  than 
t«)  the  assaults.    It  was  tiie  custom  for  the 
bedeging  army  to  demand  a  surrender  before 
they  be^  the  siege ;  and  usually  the  besieged 
offered  to  capitulate  before  the  final  assault 
was  made,  as  a  hopeless  resistance  entailed 


death  or  slavery  oa  all  the  defenders.  Even 
in  modern  times  the  lives  of  the  garrison  are 
jeoparded  if  the  besieged  delay  meJking  terms 
until  the  final  assault  is  successful. — TranH- 
tion  Period,  The  introduction  of  gunpowder 
in  military  operations  led  to  the  substitution 
of  earthen  trenches  for  the  wooden  covers  and 
other  ancient  expedients,  and  also  replaced  the 
battering  ram  by  heavy  cannon.  In  this  pe-  ^ 
riod,  o^ng  to  the  imperfection  of  the  artil-  * 
lery,  the  want  of  connection  between  the  ap- 
proaches, and  other  deficiencies  in  the  mea- 
sures of  attack,  the  besieged  were  often  able 
to  make  a  vigorous  and  prolonged  defence, 
and  sieges  became  the  most  important  military 
operations  of  the  time.  Before  1741  there 
were  more  sieges  than  battles;  from  1741  to 
1788  the  proportion  was  67  sieges  to  100  bat- 
tles; during  the  French  revolution  the  propor- 
tion was  ahout  25  to  100 ;  and  during  the  first 
empire  there  were  only  16  sieges  to  100  bat- 
tles. In  recent*  wars  these  proportions  have 
still  further  diminished.  But  the  necessity  for 
sieges  still  exists,  and  the  rules  and  practice 
of  taking  a  fortified  place  still  hold  a  promi- 
nent position 'in  the  military  art.  The  present 
method  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  by  regu- 
lar approaches  is  practically  that  organized  by 
Vauban.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  although  many  sieges  had 
terminated  successfully,  there  was  no  uniform 
system  in  the  modes  of  attack.  Yauban  is 
especially  credited  with  the  invention  of  rico- 
chet firing,  the  concentration  of  enfilading 
batteries,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  parallels. — Modem  Sieges.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  siege  operations  are  to  be  conducted 
against  a  fortified  place  immediately  upon  the 
theatre  of  war.  As  the  operations  against  a 
place  fortified  by  any  of  tlie  modern  systems 
are  governed  by  the  same  general  conditions, 
and  are  practically  the  same  until  the  besieg- 
ers reach  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  the 
methods  used  will  be  fully  explained  by  con- 
sidering the  mode  of  conducting  an  attack  on 
a  place  fortified  by  the  bastionea  system.  (See 
FoBTiFioATioN.)  To  simplify  the  explanation, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  front  to  be  attacked 
has  the  usual  outworks  and  occupies  a  hori- 
zontal site,  and  that  the  cannon  used  by  both 
the  besiegers  and  besieged  are  the  ordinary 
smooth-bore  siege  artillery.  Irregularity  of 
site  and  the  use  of  heavier  calibre  or  rifled 
cannon  will  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
certain  distances  and  adding  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  siege,  without  affecting  the  principles 
common  to  them  all.  As  the  scarp  walls  are 
hidden  from  the  besiegers'  view  by  masks  of 
earth,  the  object  of  the  oiege  works  is  to  reach, 
under  cov«r,  positions  where  openings  in  the 
walls  can  be  made  either  by'  breaching  bat- 
teries or  mines ;  and  under  the  shelter  of  these 
approaches  troops  can  be  brought  up  to  make 
assaults  through  the  openings.  In  this  front, 
in  order  to  make  a  breach  in  the  scarp  by 
artillery  fire  that  will  be  practicable  for  tbe 
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aaaanlting  oolanm,  the  cannon  most  be  placed  !  vent  ingresB  and  egren,  the  other  those  re- 
on  the  crest  of  the  covered  way,  and  to  make  !  qoired  to  gain  posseesion  of  the  place ;  bat  for 
it  accessible  a  descent  into  and  passage  of  the  !  convenience  they  are  ordinarily  daraed  into 
ditch  are  necessary.    If  it  is  proposed  to  make  i  three  parts,  called  the  first,  second,  and  third 


an  opening  by  mining,  all  the  preliminary  ope- 
rations as  far  as  the  glacis  of  the  work  are 
identicaL  If  the  main  work  has  ontworks 
from  which  a  reverse  fire  can  be  had  on  that 

Eart  of  the  covered  way  where  the  breaching 
atteries  are  to  be  placed,  they  must  first  be 
taken.  Tlie  accompanying  plan  will  aid  in 
explaining  practical  siege  operations.  The  at- 
tack is  made  on  bastion  A,  and  as  the  adja- 
cent demilunes  D,  D,  those  on  the  right  and 
left  of  A,  place  the  covered  way  of  this  point 


1.  Half  of  Plan  of  regular  Approaches  against  a  Front  of  Attack. 

A.  Point  of  attack.  B.  Adjacent  bastion.  D.  Demilane  of  fW)nt  of  attadc.  C.  CoHateral 
demilune.  E,  F.  Trenco  connecting  first  and  second  parallels.  K,  K.  Demt-paraUels. 
M,  M,  M.  Enfilading,  counter,  and  m<»tar  batteries.  T,  T.  Troops,  called  goards  of  the 
trenches,  protecting  the  workmen  on  opening  the  first  parallel 

2.  Section  showing  Slopes  and  Dimensions  of  Profile  of  Approach  hj  simple  Trench. 

A  bastion  corresponding  to  B,  demilunes  to  G  and  D,  and  approaches  on  the  left  of  A, 
are  supposed  to  be  indicated  and  to  form  the  whole  flx>nt  of  attack. 

in  a  reentrant  angle,  these  demilunes  mast  be 
taken  before  the  bastion  can  be  breached. 
This  bastion  and  the  adjacent  demilunes  with 
their  outworks  must  be  taken  by  breach  or 
assault,  and  the  fire  from  the  collateral  de- 
milune 0  and  bastion  B  shown  in  the  plan, 
and  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  left  not 
shown,  must  be  kept  under  by  opposing  bat- 
teries during  these  operations,  to  enable  the 
besiegers  to  carry  on  their  work  successfully. 
Approaches  are  made  on  the  three  salients, 
A,  D,  D,  and  these  connected  by  parallels 
to  hold  large  bodies  of  troops  to  protect  the 
workmen  and  repel  sorties.  The  siege  opera- 
tions may  be  divided  into  two  general  parts, 
one  including  all  the  measures  taken  to  pre- 


periods.  The  first  period  comprises  the  in- 
vestment and  the  encampment  of  the  besie^ng 
army  around  the  place;  the  second,  all  the 
works  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches  luatil 
the  completion  of  the  third  parallel ;  and  the 
third,  all  subsequent  measures  until  the  place 
is  taken.  Tbe  investment  is  performed  by  de- 
taching a  strong  corps,  who,  moving  quickly 
and  secretly,  suddenly  surround  the  place, 
seize  all  avenues  of  approach,  cut  off  all  com- 
munications, and  secure  everything  that  may 

be  of  service  to  tlie 
defence.    The  znain 
army  follows  and  in- 
trenches in  positions 
around  the  place  out- 
side of  cannon  range. 
The    intrenchments 
ordinarily  form  two 
Hues,  between  which 
the  besie^ng  army 
places     its     camps, 
and  are  called  lines 
of     circumvallation 
and     •counterv^alla- 
tion.    They  may  be 
continuous  or   -with 
intervals,    the    oat- 
er   line  being    used 
to  prevent  succors, 
and  the  inner  to  re- 
sist the   attacks    of 
the  garrison.      This 
method  of  construct- 
ing lines  and  enclo- 
sing the  army    be- 
tween    them      Tvas 
used     by    the     an- 
cients, and  fell  into 
disuse    during     the 
middle     ages.         It 
was  revived  in   the 
16th  century  by  the 
princes   of   Nassan, 
and  has  been  prac- 
tised  more   or    less 
ever  since.     These  lines  not  only  enable  the 
besieging  army  to  repulse  detachments  that 
try  to  reenfopce  the  place,  but  are  also  useful 
where  the  besieging  army  is  forced  to  take  up 
weak  positions  to  complete  the  investment. 
The  strength  of  the  besieged  work,  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  facilities  for  transport- 
ing troops  and  supplies  from  the  depots  are 
governing  considerations  in  selecting  the  front 
of  attack.     Salients  are  usually  the  weakest 
points  of  a  fortification ;  low,  marshy  soil  and 
rocky  ground  present  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  constructing  siege  works. — ^The  second  pe- 
riod begins  with  the  opening  of  the  trenches, 
which  is  done  by  digging  a  ditch  or  trench, 
between  600  and  700  yards  from  the  most 
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advanced  point  of  the  fortification,  from  8  to 
4  ft  deep  and  10  to  12  yards  wide,  and  throw- 
ing up  the  earth  in  tibe  form  of  a  parapet 
on  die  side  toward  the  work.  This  trench 
and  all  similar  ones  are  constructed  according 
to  the  general  rales  for  throwing  up  field 
works ;  &at  is,  they  must  afiTord  a  shelter  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  permit  those  occupying 
them  to  use  their  arms  with  effect.  The  trench 
is  eitended  far  enough  on  each  side  of  the 
point  of  attack  to  embrace  all  the  positions 
required  for  batteries  to  keep  down  the  fire  of 
the  collateral  works.  From  its  being  parallel 
to  or  concentric  with  a  line  connecting  the 
most  salient  points  of  tl^e  work,  it  is  call^  the 
first  parallel.  At  this  distance,  the  fire  of  the 
besieged  upon  the  workmen  in  the  obscurity 
of  twilight  and  darkness  will  not  be  trquble- 
8ome ;  but  the  distance  will  be  materially  af- 
fected by  irregularity  of  site  and  the  size 
and  kind  of  cannon  used.  At  Sebastopol  in 
1S54  the  Frencii  established  their  first  paral- 
lels, one  at  nearly  1,000  and  the  other  at  1,800 
Tords,  and  the  English  at  1,800  yards^  from 
the  defences  in  their  front.  At  Fort  Wag- 
ner, Charleston  harbor,  in  1863,  Gen.  Gill- 
more  opened  his  first  parallel  at  1,860  yards 
from  the  works.  Accidents  of  the  ground  may 
enable  the  besieger  to  place  it  much  closer. 
Communications  are  opened  from  the  parallel 
to  the  depots  in  the  rear,  by  trenches  of  the 
same  general  form,  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  an 
enfilading  fire  from  the  fortifications.  As  the 
besiegers  desire  to  get  as  near  as  they  can  to 
tike  point  of  attack  with  as  little  sacrifice  of 
life  as  possible,  they  make  their  advances  by 
means  of  trenche9  similar  in  form  to  the  par- 
allel. These  are  pushed  forw^ard  toward  the 
point  of  attack,  running  in  zigzag  directions, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  lines  of  the  capitals 
of  the  salients,  and  avoiding  enfilading  fires 
from  any  point  of  the  defences  within  cannon 
range.  -The  approaches,  called  by  many  wri- 
t«rs  h^anx  or  branches,  are  as  a  general  rule 
not  longer  than  100  yards,  and,  starting  at  the 
first  parallel  with  a  front  of  60  yards,  are  nar- 
rowed to  30  yards  at  the  third  parallel.  In 
this  position  along  the  capitals  of  the  salients, 
they  are  less  in  the  way  and  less  exposed. 
These  are  shown  in  the  plan,  one  to  each 
aalient,  or  three  in  this  particular  case,  but 
there  should  be  more  if  the  circumstances  re- 
quire them.  When  advanced  not  auite  half 
w-ay  between  the  first  paraUel  and  the  fortifi- 
cation, they  are  connected  by  a  second  parallel, 
which  in  all  essential  particulars  except  in  ex- 
tent 18  like  the  first.  Being  constructed  within 
destructive  range  of  case  shot,  the  flying  sap 
is  nsed  instead  of  the  simple  trench,  as  more 
speedy  cover  for  the  workmen  is  obtained 
by  it,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  having  the 
interior  slope  revetted  with  gabions.  Being 
nearer  to  the  first  parallel  than  to  the  forti- 
ficf^on,  it  is  protected  from  sorties  made 
ag^unst  it  in  its  unfinished  condition,  and  its 
object  is  to  protect  the  approaches  as  they  are 


pushed  forward  from  it.  Vauban  prescribes 
that  there  shall  be  at  least  three  of  these  par- 
allels. They  serve  as  places  of  arms  in  which 
troops  are  stationed  to  protect  the  workmen 
and  to  resist  sorties,  as  communications  be- 
tween the  approaches,  and  to  keep  these  free 
for  the  workmen  and  clear  of  troops.  Only 
three,  and  the  demi-parallels  K,  K,  are  shown 
in  the  plan,  but  there  are  often  many  more. 
At  Sebastopol* the  French  constructed  sev- 
en, and  at  Fort  Wagner  Gen.  Gillmore  used 
five.  Whatever  the  number,  they  should  be 
placed  in  good  tactical  relations  with  each 
other,  not  so  far  in  advance  that  the  troops 
occupying  the  one  in  the  rear  cannot  come  to 
their  support  before  they  are  reached  by  a 
sortie  from  the  fortification.  The  besiegers 
place  in  front  of  the  second  parallel  mortar, 
ricochet,  and  counter  batteries,  which,  firing 
upon  the  work,  break  down  the  palisades,  dis- 
mount the  guns,  and  drive  away  the  defenders. 
The  use  of  rifled  guns  will  cause  these  batteries 
to  be  placed  further  away  from  the  work  than 
is  here  represented,  probably  from  2,000  to 
3,000  yards,  in  which  case  they  should  be  en- 
closed in  small  works  with  a  sufSclent  number 
of  men  in  each  to  defend  them.  From  the 
nearness  to  the  work,  the  advance  from  the 
second  parallel  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
saps.  These  are  the  flying,  single  or  full,  the 
double  and  half  double  saps,  according  to  the 
direction  and  amount  of  fire  to  which  the  ap- 
proach is  exposed,  and  are  constructed  by  en- 
gineer soldiers  called  sappers.  When  the  foot 
of  the  glacis  is  reached,  from  60  to  80  yards 
from  the  salient,  the  third  parallel  is  con- 
structed, demi-parallels  which  are  long  enough 
to  contain  troops  to  protect  the  workmen,  and 
short  enough  not  to  hinder  the  fire  from  the 
batteries,  having  been  made  between  it^  and 
the  second  par^lel.  The  second  period 'ends 
with  the  construction  of  the  third  parallel. — 
Thus  far  the  advance  and  progress  of  the  siege 
have  been  made  without  any  great  degree  of 
difficulty  or  danger.  This  is  now  changed,  and 
if  the  defence  is  vigorous  future  progress  must 
be  made  under  a  murderous  fire  from  the  be- 
sieged, accompanied  by  many  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  works  for  pro- 
tection. The  advance  on  the  nearest  point  of 
the  covered  way  from  the  third  parallel  is  by 
assault  or  by  ivegular  approach.  The  former 
is  more  rapid  and  more  brilliant,  but  is  seldom 
successful,  and  ought  never  to  succeed  if  the 
besieged  are  not  entirely  exhausted  and  make 
even  an  ordinary  resistance.  It  has  been  shown 
in  recent  wars  that  a  single  trench,  defended 
by  two  ranks  of  infantry  armed  with  the  im- 
proved weapons  of  the  present  day,  is  almost 
unassailable  by  main  force.  In  an  attack  by 
two  divisions  of  infantry  on  a  continuous 
trench  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  defended  by  a 
single  line  of  infantry,  the  number  of  the  at- 
tacking force  killed  exceeded  the  total  effective 
strength  of  the  defenders.  If  it  be  decided  to 
make  the  assault,  the  third  parallel  is  arranged 
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with  steps  on  the  inner  side  to  allow  a  detach- 
ment of  pioked  men  to  sally  oat  at  a  giv^en  sig- 
nal with  a  front  eqaal  to  that  of  the  assaulting 
column.  They  are  preceded  by  engineer  offi- 
cers, who  mark  out  the  lines  for  a  trench  four 
or  five  yards  from  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and 
extending  around  the  salient  place  of  arms, 
and  are  followed  by  a  detachment  of  engineer 
troops  to  construct  it.  When  everything  is 
in  readiness,  all  the  batteries  \>pen  fire  on  the 
place.  At  a  given  signal  they  ceasfd,  and  the 
column  of  assault  rushes  forward  and  takes 
possession  of  the  covered  way.  The  engineers 
immediately  make  the  sap,  into  which  the 
troops  retire  if  successful,  and  afterward  con- 
nect it  by  suitable  communications  with  the 
third  parallel.  The  execution  of  this  trench 
around  the  salient  place  of  arms  is  called  crown- 
ing the  covered  way.  In  1708,  at  the  siege  of 
LiUe,  the  covered  ways  of  two  of  the  salients 
of  the  front  of  attack  were  crowned  by  assault. 
The  attack  was  made  at  nightfall  by  10,450 
men,  not  counting  the  troops  in  the  trench- 
es; they  lost  2,000  killed  and  4,000 -wounded. 
The  best  engineering  authorities  are  opposed 
to  an  assault  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
when  a  day  gained  may  decide  the  fate  of  the 
besiegers  themselves,  or  the  time  saved  by  it 
compensates  for  the  immense  loss  of  life  that 
must  accompany  it.  If  the  advance  is  to  be 
made  by  regular  approaches,  they  are  started 
from  the  third  parallel  by  saps,  which  when 
within  30  yards  of  the  salient  are  spread  out 
in  a  circular  form  to  enclose  it,  and  high 
mounds  of  eartli,  called  trench  cavaliers,  are 
thrown  up,  by  which  a  command  over  the 
covered  way  is  obtained.  Protected  by  them, 
the  engineers  advance  their  saps  to  the  salients 
and  extend  them  to  the  right  and  left  along 
the  faces,  at  least  as  far  as  the  traverses,  as  in 
the  case  when  the  assault  was  made.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  they  proceed  to  establish  coun- 
ter and  bre^iiing  batteries  to  fire  against  the 
demilune  and  bastion.  The  former  are  placed 
around  the  salients  so  as  to  fire  in  the  direction 
of  the  ditches  against  the  portion  of  the  work 
by  which  they  are  swept,  while  the  latter  are 
placed  near  the  counter  batteries  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  points  where  the  breaches  are 
to  be  made.  Underground  gaUeries  are  aXso 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  a  descent  into 
the  ditch  can  be  effected.  A  breach  is  con- 
sidered practicable  for  assault  when  the  in- 
terior of  the  work  is  exposed  for  a  width  equal 
to  the  front  of  the  column  of  attack  and  the 
d6bris  forms  a  slope  of  easy  ascent.  If  breaches 
are  to  be  made  at  several  points,  the  operations 
should  be  carried  on  and  the  assaults  made 
simultaneously.  The  breach  in  the  demilune 
will  be  carried  by  assault  or  by  regular  ap- 
proach, and  in  all  essential  things  there  will  be 
no  difference  in  the  mode  of  taking  it  from  that 
described  for  the  covered  way.  As  soon  as  the 
breach  is  gained,  it  is  crowned,  or  a  lodgment 
made  by  encircling  it  with  a  trench  in  which 
troops  are  placed  to  prevent  the  besieged  from 


regaining  possession  of  the  work.  The  demi- 
lune being  taken,  advances  are  made  against 
the  re&ntrant  places  of  arms  and  salient  of  the 
covered  way  of  the  bastion,  if  they  have  not 
already  been  crowned.  Other  batteries  are 
established  against  the  faces  and  flanks  of  the 
bastion,  and  operations  similar  to  those  already 
described  are  carried  on  against  the  main  work. 
A  capitulation  will  ordinarily  follow  the  crown- 
ing of  the  breach  in  the  bastion,  unless  there 
are  interior  retrenchments,  in  which  case  the 
Same  method  of  attack  will  be  followed  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  defence  between  the 
besieger  jind  besieged.  The  breaches  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made'  by  battering  the  ram- 
parts with  artillery  fire.  The  other  method  is 
by  means  of  mines,  which  are  rarely  used  be- 
cause of  the  slowness  of  the  operation  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  result.  The  explosion  of 
the  mine  gives  no  practicable  slope  for  the  use 
of  the  assaulting  column,  and  this  must  be 
made  by  wprkmen  before  it  can  be  used,  which 
is  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  To  resist  the 
approach  of  the  besiegers,  the  defence  make 
use  of  mines ;  to  destroy  these,  and  to  advance 
their  works,  the  besiegers  also  employ  them. 
They  will  be  most  largely  used  between  the 
third  parallel  and  the  main  work.  The  passage 
of  the  ditch  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion, rendered  doubly  so  when  the  besieged 
have  a  wet  ditch,  or  can  make  use  of  water  in 
their  defence.  In  an  actual  siege,  a  daUy  rec- 
ord is  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  the  time  required,  which 
is  transmitted  to  headquarters  and  preserved. 
By  comparisons  of  these  records  and  the  re- 
sists obtained  in  engineering  schools,  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  all  these  works  has 
been  calculated.  This  time  has  been  used  in 
comparing  the  relative  value  of  different  sys- 
tems or  methods  of  fortification,  by  submitting 
them  to  a  fictitious  «iege.  It  is  of  no  value  in 
practice,  for  the  duration  of  sieges  depends  on 
laws  which  no  method  of  calculation  can  de- 
termine. In  order  that  the  besiegers  should 
be  successful,  their  numbers  and  their  arma- 
ment should  be  in  excess  of  those  brought  to 
resist  them,  and  no  fixed  rules  can  be  stated 
for  this  excess.  As  a  general  rule,  supposing 
the  investment  to  be  complete,  the  besiegers 
should  be  about  six  times  as  nuiherous  as  the 
besieged,  and  should  be  kept  so  by  sending 
the  wounded  and  sick  to  the  rear  and  replacing 
them  by  fresh  troops.  As  the  defence  have 
not  this  resource,  their  numbers  constantly 
dwindle  until  they  are  exhausted  or  overpow- 
ered.— ^Among  the  most  celebrated  sieges  in 
history  are  those  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  Syracuse, 
Carthage,  Numantia,  and  Jerusalem  in  ancient 
times,  and  of  Oonstantinople,  Antwerp,  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  Stralsnnd,  Gandia,  Lille,  Buda, 
Schweidnitz,  Saragossa,  Sebastopol,  Yicksbnrg, 
Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Paris  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder. 

SIB6E1V,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg,  87  m.  S.  of  Ams- 
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}>erg;  pop.  m  1871,  11,070.  It  is  the  chief 
9e«t  of  the  tanning  and  leather  industrj  of 
We6tpha]ia,  and  has  large  manafaotories  of 
iron  and  steel  ware,  and  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
population.    Rubens  was  bom  here. 

aifiEBT,  lari  AMguAj  a  Grerman  pamter,  bom 
in  Xeowied  in  1820.  He  studied  at  Dtlssel- 
dorf  under  Hildebrandt  from  1837  to  1841, 
sod  subseqnently  at  the  academy  till  1846, 
tnTeUdd  in  yarions  oonntries,  and  in  1851  be- 
came a  professor  of  painting  at  Dusseldorf . 
lie  excels  in  genre  pictures.  His  recent  works 
indode  "  Dinner  Hour,"  "  A  Welcome  Pause," 
"  Sunday  Morning,"  and  "  A  Lay  Brother  dis- 
tributing Alms." 

SIHDENS.    L  EnA  WoMr,  a  German  inven- 
tor, bom  at  Lenthe,  near  Hanover,  Dec.  13, 
1816.    He  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1834, 
became  an  artillery  officer  in  1838,  busied  him- 
self with  researches  in  electro-metallurgy,  and 
took  out  in  1841  a  patent  for  electro-plating 
and  gilding.    From  1844  he  had  charge  of  the 
government  artillery  works  at  Berlin,  and  also 
devoted  himself  to  perfecting  the  electric  tele- 
graph.   In  1848  he  laid  at  Kiel  the  first  sub- 
marine mines  exploded  by  electricity.    In  1849 
he  left  the  army  and  founded  in  Berlin  the 
telegraph-building   establishment  of  Siemens 
sad  Ualske.    Among  the  more  important  of 
^iemens^s  inventions  are:  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  position  of  injuries  in  subter- 
ranean and  submarine  lines ;  of  examining  in- 
golsted  wires ;  of  charging  subterraneous  and 
sabmarine  conductors,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
disturbing  influences  of  induced  currents  in 
the  cables.     IL  Karl  WflhelM,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Lenthe,  April  4,  1823.    He 
studied  at  Gottingen,  entered  the  Stolberg  ma- 
chine works,  and  in  1843  settled  in  London 
as  a  civil  engineer.     In  1868  he  undertook 
the  management  of  a  London  branch  of  the 
firm  of  Siemens  and  Halske  of  which  he  had 
become  a  partner.    With  his  brother  Werner 
he  carried  on  investigations  in  electro-magnet- 
ism, and  several  important  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  submarine  cables  and  the 
mode  of  insulating  with  caoutchouc  were  made 
by  them  jointly.     Assisted  by  his  younger 
brother  Friedrich  (bom  Dec.  8,  1826),  he  insti- 
tQt€d  in  1846  -experiments  looking  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  more  perfect  combustion  of  fuel. 
The  result  was  the  regenerating  gas  furnace. 
(See  FuBSACE,  vol.  vii.,  p.  648.)    In  perfecting 
this  invention  all  the  brothers  took  part,  al- 
thoQgh  the  chief  merit  belongs  to  Wilhelm. 
Iq  1869  the  Siemens  steel  works  were  erected 
at  Landore  in'  Wales,  in  which  nearly  1,000 
tons  of  cast  steel  are  produced  weekly,  partly 
by  the  Siemens  method  directly  from  tJie  ore, 
sod  partly  from  oast  and  wroughi  iron.    Oth- 
er inventions  of  Wilhelm  Siemens  are :  the 
bathometer,  a  hydrostatic  instmment  for  mea- 
>uing  depths  at  sea ;  the  hydraulic  brake  to 
prevent  the  recoil  of  artillery  on  ships  of  war ; 
a  pyrometer  (see  Ptbomstbb),  &c.     He  has 
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published  dissertations  ^^On  a  Regenerative 
Condenser"  (1860);  "On  the  Conversion  of 
Heat  into  Mechanical  Effects "  (1863) ;  "  On 
a  Regenerative  Steam  Engine "  (1866) ;  and 
"  On  the  Increase  of  Electrical  Resistance  in 
Conductors  with  Rise  of  Temperature,  and  its 
Application  to  the  Measure  of  ordinary  and 
Furnace  Temperatures  "  (1871). 

SUSNA,  or  Sieuuu  I«  A  central  province  of 
Italy,  in  Tuscany,  bordering  on  Florence,  Arez- 
zo,  Pemgia,  Rome,  Grosseto,  and  Pisa;  area, 
1,466  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1872,  206,446.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Ombrone,  Orcia,  and  other 
rivers.  The  N.  E.  portion  is  very  mountain- 
ous. There  are  several  lakes.  A  portion  of 
the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  olive  oil, 
and  wine ;  a  larger  portion  comprises  forests, 
prairies,  and  pasture  grounds;  much  of  it  is 
uncultivated.  Cattle  raising  is  a  chief  occu- 
pation. It  comprises  the  districts  of  Siena 
and  Montepulciano.  1I«  A  city,  capital  of  the 
province,  on  two  hills  in  a  dreary  plain,  31 
m.  S.  by  E.  of  Florence;  pop.  in  1872,  22,- 
966.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
tlAm  too  steep  for  vehicles.  The  cathedral, 
built  in  the  Idth  century,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Italian  Gothic,  and  there  are  several  other 
churches  which  are  rich  in  works  of  art.  The 
university,  which  was  flourishing  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes  and 
6,000  manuscripts.  Siena  is  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  has  numerous  academies  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  hoa- 
pital  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Europe.  The  piazza  del  Campo, 
celebrated  in  Dante's  Furgatorio,  contains  the 
loggia  di  San  Paolo,  the  seat  of  a  commercial 
tribunal  in  the  middle  ages. — Siena  is  a  very 
ancient  place,tfLS  the  remains  of  Etruscan  walls 
still  visible  testify.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  in 
the  6th  century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
powerful  republic,  and  rivalled  Florence,  with 
which  it  was  often  at  war.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  popes  and  emperors  it  sided  with 
the  Ghibelline  party,  and  its  soldi^s  defeated 
the  Guelphs  at  Monte  Aperto  or  Montaperti 
in  1260.  The  council  of  Pavia,  transferred  to 
Siena,  lasted  from  June  22,  1423,  to  Feb.  26, 
1424.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  ended  in  its 
capture  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in  1666, 
and  it  was  united  with  Tuscany  in  1 567. 

filEUU,  a  N.  E.  county  of  California,  bound- 
ed E.  by  Nevada,  and  drained  by  the  North 
and  Middle  forks  of  the  Yuba  river ;  area,  630 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,619,  of  whom  810  were 
Chinese.  It  is  situated  among  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  and  but  little  of  it  is  less 
than  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  several 
isolated  peaks,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
are  Table  mountain,  more  than  6,600  ft.  high ; 
Saddle  mountain,  a  little  lower ;  and  the  Sierra 
buttes,  8,300  ft.  high.  Nearly  the  whole  county 
is  underlaid  by  auriferous  slates,  generally  cov- 
ered by  volcanic  accumulations.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  gold-producing  counties  in  the  state. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
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of  ooniferous  trees.  The  land  suited  to  agri- 
cultare  or  grazing  is  mostlj  confined  to  a  few 
small  TalleTS  and  moantain  flats.  The  climate 
in  winter  is  rigorous.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  7,794  bushels  of  wheat,  8,250 
of  oats,  10,415  of  barley,  8,451  of  potatoes, 
89,200  lbs.  of  butter,  and  7,466  tons  of  haj. 
There  were  464  horses,  887  milch  cows,  2,257 
other  cattle,  402  sheep,  and  487  swine ;  13  saw 
mills,  1  machine  shop,  and  6  quartz  mills. 
Capital,  Downieville. 

8IEUA  LfiOHnS,  a  British  colony  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  West  Af- 
xican  settlements.  It  occupies  a  small  penin- 
sula terminating  in  Gape  Sierra  Leone,  lat.  8^ 
80'  N.,  Ion.  18^  18'  E.,  and  extending  N.  to 
the  estuarj  of  the  same  name.  Along  the 
N.  bank  of  this  estuary  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  belonging  to  the  colony,  whiclf  also 
includes  the  district  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Sherbro  river,  about  70  m.  down  the  coast; 
area,  468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 88,986,  of  whom 
107  were  Europeans  and  1,741  were  native 
Christians.  The  peninsula  is  mountainous, 
some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  d,90O 
ft.  above  the  sea ;  but  there  are  tracts  of  level 
ground,'  and  several  small  valleys,  the  whole 
being  well  watered  and  for  the  most  part 
densely  wooded.  The  lower  districts  are 
purely  alluvial,  but  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
the  geological  formation  is  volcanic,  and  iron 
ore  occurs.  Free  Town  is  the  capital,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  colony  contains  several  con- 
siderable villages.  The  climate  is  deadly  to 
Europeans.  The  wet  season  extends  from  May 
to  November  inclusive;  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  160  inches,  and  the  mean  temper- 
ature not  far  from  82°  F.  From  February  to 
December,  1871,  of  the  98  Eur^eans  resident 
at  Free  Town,  24  died,  a  death  rate  far  ex- 
ceeding any  other  in  the  British  dominions. 
This  excessive  mortality,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  coast ;  the  mountain  villages,  only  8  or 
4  m.  inland  from  Free  Town,  are  described  as 
quite  salulvious.  The  land  breeze,  which  be- 
gins to  blow  in  the  evening,  comes  over  swampy 
ground  laden  with  malaria,  and  the  unwhole- 
some mists  cling  to  the  lower  terraces.  The 
soil  is  not  naturally  very  productive,  but  cassa- 
da,  cacao,  maize,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  Guinea 
com,  yams,  plantains,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  are 
all  successfully  grown.  The  principal  exports 
are  palm  oil,  nuts,  hides,  and  timber ;  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  in  1871  was  £467,755, 
agiunst  imports  to  the  amount  of  £805,849. 
In  the  same  year  411  vessels  of  110,646  tons 
were  entered  in  the  colony,  and  409  of  110,- 
919  tons  were  cleared.  The  established  edu- 
cational system  is  inefficient.  The  colony  has 
two  bishops  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
there  are  100  Christian  ministers  of  all  denom- 
inations, many  of  the  most  intelligent  being 
natives;  but  the  Mohammedan  priests  from 
the  interior  have  achieved  tenfold  the  success 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  making  con- 
verts.   The  colonial  governor,  who  is  appoint- 


ed by  the  crown  and  \b  officially  known  as  the 
chief  administrator,  is  the  executive  of  all  the 
West  African  settlements.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  legislative  council,  of  which  some  of  the 
members  are  pure  negroes.  The  revenue  in 
1871  was  £80,486,  coUected  partly  by  import 
duties  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder, 
while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £76,180.— 
The  settlement  was  originally  formed  in  1787 
by  Granville  Sharp  and  other  British  philan- 
thropists, with  the  view  of  providing  a  suit- 
able home  for  destitute  negroes  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  promoting  Afri- 
can civilization.  The  first  foreign  inhabitants 
were  destitute  negroes  from  London,  nearly 
500  in  number.  These  were  foUowed  in  1790 
by  more  than  1,000  freed  slaves  who  had  been 
collected  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1800  by  about  500 
maroons  from  Jamaica,  and  in  1819  by  a  dis- 
banded West  India  negro  regiment.  In  1807 
the  Sierra  Leone  company,  which  was  organ- 
ized by  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and  others,  and 
had  previously  controlled  the  colony,  trans- 
ferred all  its  rights  to  the  British  government. 
From  that  time  until  recent  years  the  popu- 
lation was  largely  augmented  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  negroes  taken  from  slave  ships  by 
vessels  of  the  British  navy. 

SaSEA  MAMEi    See  Mexioo,  vol.  xi.,  p.  465. 

SDEUU  MOBEEVl.    See  Spain. 

SIIBEA  NEVADA.    See  Califobnia,    Rocky 
Mountains,  and  Spain. 

SDEViS,  itaund  Jssspli)  count,  better  known 
as  abb^,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Fr^jns, 
May  8,  1748,  died  in  Paris,  June  20,  1886. 
After  completing  his  studies  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  he  took  orders,  received  in  1775  a  can- 
onship  in  Brittany,  and  became  in  1784  vicar 
general  and  chancellor  of  the  bishop  of  Char- 
tres.  The  ministry  having  invited  French  wri- 
ters to  present  their  views  upon  the  summon- 
ing of  the  states  general,  he  almost  simultane- 
ously published  three  pamphlets :  Vue*  sur  le4 
moyens  cT execution  dont  lee  reprhentanU  de  la 
France  pourront  diepaser  en  1789 ;  Eseai  sur 
lee  priviUgee^  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
people;  and  Qu^eet  ce  que  le  tiers  etatf  The 
answer  to  this  question,  which  he  summed  up 
in  '^the  nation,"  made  him  famous  as  the 
oracle  of  the  revolution.  He  was  elected  dep- 
uty to  the  states  general,  where  he  moved  that 
the  three  orders  should  immediately  meet  in 
general  assembly  to  verify  their  powers  in 
common;  'and  the  privileged  orders  refusing 
to  comply  with  this  motion,  he  insisted  that 
the  third  should  declare  itself  the  ^^nadonal 
assembly."  He  drew  up  the  oath  taken  hy 
the  deputies,  June  20,  1789,  and  originated  the 
organization  of  the  national  guards  and  the 
division  of  France  into  departments.  In  his 
Aperpu  Wulie  ncuveUe  organisation  de  la  jus- 
tice et  de  la  police  en  France^  he  proposed  jnry 
trial  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  assembly  in  1790. 
After  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
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pabfia  Id  S^tember,  1792,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  oonv^itioii,  being  elected  by  three  de- 
parbnents  at  once.  On  the  trial  of  the  king, 
be  at  first  protested  against  the  unlawful  as- 
sumption of  powers  bj  the  convention;  but 
jielding  to  the  majority,  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges,  and  nlentlj  voted  for  death  without 
appeal  to  the  people.  During  the  reign  of 
terror  he  gave  up  bis  priesthood  and  pension, 
and  skilfully  avoided  attention,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  regained  influence  among 
tbe  moderate  party.  He  moved  the  restora- 
tl<Hi  of  the  surviving  Girondists  to  their  seats 
in  the  assembly,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  policy.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  directorial  government  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  five  directors,  but  declined, 
contenting  himself  with  being  a  member  of 
tbecouncA  of  500.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
w&s  made  to  assassinate  him  in  1797.  In  1798 
he  went  as  minister  to  Berlin,  and  secured  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia.  In  May,  1799,  he  suc- 
ceeded Rewbell  as  a  member  of  the  directory, 
of  which  he  soon  became  president.  After  the 
coup  {Tetat  o#the  18th  Rrumaire,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  originators,  the  liberal  consti- 
tution prepared  by  him  was  altered  so  as  to 
sait  the  aspirations  of  the  first  consul;  and 
while  Bonaparte  seized  upon  absolute  power, 
Sieyea,  stter  having  been  one  of  the  provision- 
al consuls,  had  to  content  himself  with  a  seat 
in  the  senate,  the  presidency  of  which  he  held 
for  a  while.  He  also  received  as  a  compensa- 
tion the  princely  estate  of  Orosne,  with  a  large 
income.  Although  he  figured  among  those  op- 
ponents whom  Bonaparte  styled  ideologists,  he 
was  afterward  made  a  count.  In  1814,  while 
absent  from  the  senate,  he,  through  Talley- 
rand's advice,  adhered  by  letter  to  such  mea- 
sares  as  were  taken  by  that  body  against  the 
emperor,  but  was  nevertheless  made  a  peer 
during  the  hundred  days.  He  however  stood 
aloof,  censured  the  ^^  Additional  Act  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire,"  and  appeared 
neither  at  the  meeting  in  the  Champ  de  Mai 
uor  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers.  On  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  sought  a 
refuge  at  Brussels.  After  the  revolution  of 
Jtily,  1830,  he  returned  to  Paris.  One  volume 
of  his  collected  works,  edited  by  Cramer,  ap- 
peared in  1796.— See  ^tude  sur  SUy^^  by  E. 
de  Beauverger  (Paris,  1861). 

flUSUiMl^  emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  of 
the  Luxemburg  line,  bom  in  1368,  died  Dec.  9, 
1437.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  and  became  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, whOe  his  elder  brother  Wenceslas  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  in  1378.  He  was  af- 
fianced to  Mary,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Great 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  was  designated 
•s  sooeessor  in  both  kingdoms.  But  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  in  1382,  the  Poles  rejected 
him,  while  an  adverse  party  in  Hungary  raised 
Chttles  the  little  of  Naples  to  the  throne. 
Chaiies  was  assassinated,  and  Sigismund,  hav- 
ing espoused  Mary,  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 


gary (1387).  He  fought  the  Turks,  was  rout- 
ed by  Bajazet  at  Nicopolis  in  1896,  and  fled 
to  Greece ;  and  when  after  severid  years  he  re- 
turned to  Hungary,  he  had  to  contend  against 
a  new  rival,  fadislas  of  Naples,  who  nnally 
withdrew  in  1408.  In  1400  the  incapable  em- 
peror Wenceslas  had  been  deposed  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1410  Sigismund  and 
his  cousin  Jodocus  of  Moravia  contested  the 
imperial  crown.  The  electors  were  at  first 
divided,  but  on  the  death  of  Jodocus  in  1411 
Sigismund  was  elected.  He  called  a  general 
council  at  Constance,  violated  the  safe-con- 
duct accorded  to  Huss,  and  provoked  the  great 
Hussite  war.  He  succeeded  Wenceslas  in  Bo- 
hemia, received  the  Lombard  crown  in  1481, 
and  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1438.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  II.  of 
Hapsburg. 

SldSHlIlID  It,  IL,  and  in.,  kings  of  Poland. 
See  PoLAKD,  voL  xiii.,  pp.  645-'6. 

SICcHABINCiEir.    See  Hohsnzollebn. 

SIGNAL  SEEYICEi  Organized  signal  services 
existed  in  armies  from  very  early  periods. 
Polybius  (about  200  B.  C.)  mentions  the  won- 
derful skill  acquired  by  the  signal  corps  of  his 
day.  In  later  years  semaphores  were  used 
with  armies,  and  codes  of  fiag  signals  became 
common  for  fieets.  The  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  greatly  developed  organizations 
of  this  description.  Telegraphic  corps  are 
now  attached  to  many  armies,  and  field  signals 
are  widely  used.  Messages  of  any  description, 
and  in  words  or  characters  of  any  language, 
can  be  sent  by  signals,  by  day  or  night,  as  far 
as  one  man  can  by  telescopes  or  other  means 
be  made  •visible  to  another.  The  apparatus 
can  easily  be  carried  in  the  hand  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  To  transmit  any  message  by  the 
use  of  portable  signal  apparatus,  a  distance 
of  10  m.  would  be  now  considered  easy. 
Ranges  of  from  16  to  20  m.  are  often  reached 
in  ordinarily  clear  weather ;  and  on  the  west- 
em  prairies  messages  have  been  transmitted  80 
m.  by  fiags.  In  time  of  war  systems  of  reports 
are  sometimes  organized  to  cover  extensive 
sections  of  territory.  In  some  instances  com- 
munication can  be  had  from  stations  on  ele- 
vated points  over  the  heads  of  an  enemy. — 
The  signal  service  of  the  United  States  army 
is  equipped  to  maintain  communication  by 
signals,  by  telegraph,  or  by  semaphores,  be- 
tween officers  or  tJie  different  portions  of  an 
army  or  armies,  or  between  armies  and  fieets. 
In  time  of  peace  it  transmits  intelligence  in 
reference  to  storms  or  approaching  weather 
changes  by  the  display  of  signals  of  warning, 
an()  by  reports  at  the  different  cities  and  ports 
of  the  United  States.  Maps  showing  the 
weather  conditions  are  exhibited  at  board  of 
trade  rooms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  oth- 
er places  of  resort.  Bulletins  of  data  are  also 
prominently  displayed,  and  are  furnished  with- 
out expense  to  leisMling  newspapers.  Signal 
stations  are  established  also  in  connection  with 
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life-saying  stations,  which  are  connected  by 
telegraph,  and,  in  addition  to  displaying  storm 
signals  and  making  the  regular  meteorological 
reports,  are  required  to  make  special  reports 
upon  tempests  at  sea,  the  sea  swell,  currents, 
temperatures,  &o.  Thej  also  summon  assis- 
tance to  vessels  in  distress,  either  from  neigh- 
boring life-saving  stations  or  from  the  nearest 
port.  Stations  for  river  reports,  to  give  notice 
of  dangerous  floods  or  conditions  of  the  rivers 
affecting  navigation,  are  established  upon  the 
courses  of  the  great  interior  rivers.  The  ofS- 
oers  and  men  of  the  signal  service  are  instructed 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  service  at  the 
signal  school  of  instruction  at  Fort  Whipple, 
Ya.,  and  at  the  central  office  in  Washington. 
They  are  taught  the  use  of  meteorologicid  in- 
struments, the  modes  of  observing,  and  the 
forms  and  duties  required  at  stations  of  obser- 
vation, and  for  the  display  of  storm  signals. 
The  force  is  also  drilled  with  arms  and  in  the 
usual  duties  of  soldiers.  The  field  telegraph 
trains  of  the  signal  service  are  organized  for 
use  with  armies,  and  are  managed  by  soldiers 
who  are  drilled  to  march  with,  manceuvre, 
work,  and  protect  them.  The  trains  carry 
light  or  field  telegraph  lines,  which  can  be  very 
quickly  erected  or  run  out  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour.  They  can  be  put  in 
use  for  any  distance,  and  as  rapidly  taken  down, 
repacked,  and  marched  off  with  the  detach- 
ment to-  be  used  elsewhere. — For  the  duties 
of  the  observation  of  storms,  and  for  the  dis- 
play of  storm  signals,  all  stations  communicate 
directly  with  the  signal  office  in  Washington 
over  telegraphic  circuits  arranged  with  the 
different  telegraph  companies,  or  connecting 
with  the  office  at  fixed  hours  each  day  and 
night.  Each  station  is  supplied  with  the  fol- 
lowing instruments :  barometer,  thermometer, 
maximum  thermometer,  minimum  thermome- 
ter, Robinson^s  anemometer  with  electrical  at- 
tachment and  self-registering  apparatus,  hy- 
grometer, wind  vane,  rain  gauge,  and,  on 
stations  located  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  seacoast, 
thermometers  designed  for  taking  the  temper- 
ature of  water  at  different  deptfa^.  The  read- 
ings of  these  instruments,  made  three  times 
a  day  at  fixed  hours,  are  reported  to  the  cen- 
tral office  in  cipher.  The  stations  at  which 
cautionary  signals  are  displayed  are  equipped 
with  flags  and  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the 
cautionary  day  or  night  signal.  These  stations 
are  established  (with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  principal  cities)  solely  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  their  position  for  meteoric 
observations.  Three  graphic  charts  are  pre- 
pared at  the  central  office  on  the  receipt  of 
each  report,  as  follows :  1.  A  chart  of  l^ro- 
metric  pressures,  temperatures,  and  winds,  to- 
gether with  the  wind  velocities  at  the  differ- 
ent stations,  and  the  precipitation  occurring ; 
it  exhibits  the  barometric  pressures  and  the 
temperatures  in  their  relation  to  districts  and 
to  each  other  by  a  system  of  isobaric  and  iso- 
thermal lines,  and  the  wind  directions  by  ar- 


rows at  the  different  stations.    2.  A  chart  of 
the  cloud  conditions  prevailing  over  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  which  the  different  varieties  and 
amount  of  clouds  visible  at  the  different  sta- 
tions appear  by  symbols ;  on  this  chart  is  also 
indicated  the  weather  as  reported  at  each  sta- 
tion, the  direction  and  movement  of  upper  and 
lower  clouds,  and  each  morning  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  preceding  night,  in  relation 
to  districts  of  territory.    8.  A  chart  showing 
the  relative  humidities  over  territorial  districts, 
with  the  temperature  at  the  several  stations ; 
this  enables  studies  to  be  made  for  territorial 
sections,  the  difficulties  attending  the  study  of 
observations  of  this  character  being  obviated 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  intercor- 
rections  of  the  stations  among  themselves,  and 
by  the  great  extent  of  the  regions  over  which 
the  readings  are  simultaneously  made.    In  the 
study  of  tiie  charts  for  the  reports,  the  well 
known  rules  and  generalizations  established  by 
the  experience  of  meteorologists  are  nsed.    The 
published  office  report,  based  upon  each  gen- 
eral report  of  observations,  consists  of  a  synop- 
sis of  the  meteoric  conditions  •existing  over 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  report,  and  a  statement  of  the  changes 
likely  to  occur  within  the  next  24  hours.    For 
the  purposes  of  convenient  study  and  of  con- 
densed description,  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  districts. 
The  reports  from  the  stations,  extending  over 
territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  capes  of  Florida  into 
British  America,  are  not  unfrequently  concen- 
trated at  the  central  office  in  the  space  of  45 
minutes.    In  military  lines  connecting  frontier 
posts  and  lines  connecting  life-saving  stations 
upon  the  seacoast,  the  telegraphic  duties  are 
performed  by  the  men  of  the  signal  service. 
The  reports  are  those  of  readings  of  the  dif- 
ferent  meteorological   instruments   made  as 
nearly  simultaneously  as  possible.     The  re- 
ports, made  simultaneously  from  all  the  sta- 
tions and  received  at  the  central  office  thrice 
daily,  at  intervals  of  about  eight  hours,  are  at 
once  entered  graphically  upon  synoptic  charts 
(the  weather  maps),  and  from  the  study  of 
these  charts  a  deduction  is  had  as  to  probable 
weather  changes  within  the  ensuing  24  hours. 
This  deduction  is  furnished  to  the  press  and 
is  telegraphed  to  21  centres  of  distribution,  to 
be  there  published  and  distributed  in  bulletin 
form  for  the  use  of  farmers.    The  bulletins 
are  displayed  at  post  offices  in  numerous  vil- 
lages in  the  agricultural  districts.    In  the  case 
of  serious  storms  noticed  as. approaching  the 
lakes,  or  threatening  any  part  of  the  seacoast^ 
cautionary  signals  are  ordered  from  the  cen- 
tral office  to  be  displayed  at  the  different  lake 
and  sea  ports  and  upon  the  coasts,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  mariners.    The  fortunate  position  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  its  great 
extent  enable  a  service  of  this  kind  to  be  con- 
ducted with  especial  advantage.    The  move- 
ments of  the  storms  over  the  continent  can  be 
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traced  upon  the  charts  from  report  to  report, 
sad  the  direction  and  rate  of  their  progress 
together  with  their  intensity  be  noted  in  time 
to  gire  -warning  of  their  approach.  Floods 
occurring  upon  the  western  rivers  can  be 
trM«d  sometimes  from  the  fall  of  rain  with- 
in the  respective  watersheds,  and  along  the 
conrses  of  the  different  confluent  streams,  un- 
til cnhmnating  in  the  dangerous  flood  of  the 
principal  river.  In  nearly  the  same  manner 
thst  8t(MinB  can  be  traced  upon  the  charts, 
Approaching  changes  of  temperature  and  rain- 
fall are  foreseen,  and  notice  is  frequently  given 
in  time  to  prevent  injury  to  agricultural  and 
other  interests.  In  the  uialyses  of  the  official 
dednctions  of  the  office,  or  the  "probabili- 
ties," the  percentage  of  verifications  is  found 
to  have  been  as  follows:  1872,  76*8  per  cent. ; 
1878, 77-6  per  cent ;  1874^  84-4  per  cent  The 
caotionarj  signal  is  a  red  flag  with  a  black 
centre  by  day,  and  a  red  light  by  night.  This 
signal  indicates  a  probability  of  stormy  or  dan- 
gerous weather  for  the  port  or  place  at  which 
it  is  displayed,  or  in  that  vicinity.  While 
storms  of  limited  extent,  such  as  squalls,  tor- 
nadoes, &c.,  may  spring  up  suddenly  or  pass 
between  stations  in  such  a  way  that  their 
coming  or  courses  cannot  be  foreseen,  ezten- 
sire  and  weU  defined  disturbances  can  as  a 
role  be  readily  traced  in  time  to  forewarn  the 
coasts  or  districts  threatened.  Arrangements 
bsTe  been  made  with  the  chiefs  of  meteoro- 
logical services  in  Europe,  in  accordance  with 
th«  recommendation  of  the  Vienna  conference 
of  meteorologists  (1878),  providing  for  the  ex- 
change daily  of  one  report  taken  at  the  same 
instant  over  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  all  Europe,  extending  through 
Russian  Asia  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  t£e 
northern  portion  of  Africa.  These  exchanges 
are  made  every  15  days  by  maiL  Besides  Uie 
daily  bulletins  and  weather  maps,  the  signal 
office  publishes  a  weekly  review  of  the  weather 
which  is  furnished  to  the  press,  and  a  monthly 
review,  accompanied  with  charts  showing  the 
isobaric  and  isothermal  lines,  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  tracks  of  low  barometer,  and  a  pre- 
cipitation chart  for  the  month. 

8iCRlL&  Fig.  See  Lighthouse,  vol.  x.,  p. 
457. 

ncaiAIR  KtvaL  Naval  signals  are  frequently 
mentionea  by  the  classical  writers,  and  recent 
investigation  has  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
system  which  prevailed  during  the  naval  su- 
premacy of  Greece  and  Carthage  bore  a  stri- 
king resemblance  to  our  present  army  code, 
invented  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  U.  8.  A.  Sig- 
nal flags  b^an  to  be  .used  in  the  English  navy 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier.  In  the  r<|ign  of  James  II.  their  use 
was  somewhat  systematized,  and  in  1790  or 
thereabouts,  under  Earl  Howe  and  Eempen- 
^It,  a  regular  code  of  day  and  night  signals 
vaa  perfected.  Besides  flags  during  the  last 
c^tory,  arbitrary  signs  were  used  as  signals, 
vhich  were  well  known  to  all  seafaring  peo- 


ple. The  signal  to  unmoor  ship,  for  example, 
was  the  loosing  of  the  maintopsail;  that  to 
prepare  for  saUing  was  loosing  the  foretopsail 
and  firing  one  gun.  In  genertd  tliere  are  tnree 
classes  of  signeJs :  those  for  the  day,  made  by 
square  fiags  and  triangular  pennants  vanously 
colored  of  red,  blue,  white,  and  yellow ;  night 
signals,  made  with  colored  lights,  rockets,  &c. ; 
and  fog  signals  made  by  steam  whistles,  fog 
horns,  bells,  or  guns.  By  means  of  the  **  In- 
ternational Code  of  Signals  for  the  use  of  all 
Nations,'^  all  maritime  countries  use  the  same 
kind  of  signal  flags,  and  having  the  signal 
book  of  each  country  printed  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, ships  of  different  nationalities  commu- 
nicate as  readily  with  each  other  as  ships  sail- 
ing under  the  same  flag.  In  most  systems  the 
signal  flags  represent  the  numerals  from  l^to 
10,  and  in  the  signal  book,  corresponding  to 
the  numbers  from  1  up  to  several  thousand, 
are  words  and  phrases  most  likely  to  be  usea 
by  ships.  But  m  the  code  just  referred  to  the 
consonants  of  the  alphabet  were  used  in  pref- 
erence to  numerals,  by  which  means  it  was 
foimd  that  with  18.  flags  more  than  78,000  dis- 
tinct signals  could  be  made  without  displaying 
more  than  four  flags  at  a  tifue.  The  number 
of  flags  and  their  position  are  also  significant 
Thus,  when  but  two  flags  are  shown,  "  danger  " 
or  *^  urgency  "  is  implied.  If  in  a  signal  con- 
sisting of  two  flags  a  burgee  (a  swallow-tail 
flag)  is  uppermost,  it  is  known  at  once  to  be 
an  '*  attention  "  signal.  If  a  pennant  is  upper- 
most, it  is  a  compass  signal.  A  square  flag 
above  indicates  an  ** urgent"  signal.  Three 
flags  in  one  hoist  express  ^Matitude,  longitude, 
time,"  and  all  .ordinary  signals  required  for 
communications.  Four  flags  indicate  geograph- 
ical signals.  The  flags  representing  the  alpna- 
bet  are  for  spelling  out  words  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary.  With  a  pennant  above,  the  name 
of  a  ship  of  war  is  indicated ;  with  a  square 
flag  uppermost,  that  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
Observing,  then,  the  colors  of  each  flag,  we 
seek  in  the  signal  book  the  same  combination 
of  letters  and  the  corresponding  message.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  on  the  meeting 
of  two  ships  at  sea  one  is  observed  to  hoist 
two  flags.  We  know  at  once  it  is  an  urgent 
signal,  and  on  closer  examination  find  the  up- 
per one  divided  vertically,  in  white  and  red, 
the  lower  one  a  red  burgee.  The  upper  flag 
represents  the  letter  H,  the  lower  one  the  let- 
ter B.  The  combination  II  B  in  the  signal 
book  stands  opposite  the  sentence,  ^*  Want  im- 
mediate assistance."  Thereupon  the  second 
ship  hoists  a  white  and  red  vertical  flag  (H), 
and  beneath  a  red  pennant  with  white  ball  in 
centre  (F).  H  F  in  the  signal  book  corresponds 
to  the  sentence,  "  We  are  coming  to  your  as- 
sistance." As  each  ship  has  a  signal  book 
printed  in  the  language  of  its  country,  this 
code  furnishes  a  kind  of  universal  language. 
If  the  ship  first  mentioned  had  found  herself 
on  a  strange  coast,  she  might  have  made  the 
same  signal  to  a  shore  station,  and  received 
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the  friendly  aid  of  a  life  boat.  Should  the 
distance  between  two  points  be  too  great  to 
distinguish  colors,  the  shape  alone  indicates 
the  yalue  of  the  signal,  for  which  purpose  a 
ball,  a  long  pennant,  and  a  square  flag  are 
used,  &iown  as  *^  distance  signals/^  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  each  national  marine  has  a 
system  of  signals  adapted  to  its  own  particular 
wants,  not  only  for  holding  free  communica- 
tion among  the  ships  of  a  fleet,  the  transmit- 
ting of  orders,  conveying  of  intelligence,  &c., 
but  to  enable  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
naval  force  to  signal  orders  to  his  ships  for  the 
various  evolutions  of  naval  tactics.  A  com- 
plete naval  signal  book  comprehends  therefore 
a  system  of  evolutionary  tactics.  For  night 
signals,  red,  green,  and  white  lights  are  used 
to  represent  those  colors  in  the  flags  of  the 
day  signals,  the  green  light  taking  the  place  of 
the  blue  bunting.  The  night  signals  known  as 
the  ^^  Ooston  lights ''  are  the  best  in  use. — ^The 
greatest  improvement  of  recent  times  in  sig- 
nalling is  that  made  by  Gten.  A.  J.  Myer,  sd- 
ready  referred  to.  For  its  perfect  simplicity 
and  comprehensiveness  it  is  now  considered 
indispensable  to  both  branches  of  the  public 
service.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  repre- 
sented by  combinations  of  the  numerals  1  and 
2  for  spelling  the  words  of  a  message.  Each 
word  is  punctuated  by  a  comma  represented 
by  the  numeral  8 ;  I,  2,  and  3  being  repre- 
sented by  arbitrary  signs.  A,  for  instance,  is 
represented  by  2-2,  B  by  2-1-1-2,  0  by  1-2-1, 
&c. ;  8  indicates  the  end  of  a  word,  8-3  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  and  8-8-3  the  end  of  the 
message.  There  are  also  abbreviations.  The 
ngnals  commonly  used  to  represent  these  num- 
bers are  as  follows :  The  signalman,  facing  his 
correspondent,  waves  a  flag  (at  night  a  light- 
ed torch)  to  his  right  to  indicate  1,  bringing 
his  flag  to  a  rest  in  a  vertical  position ;  to  the 
left  to  denote  2 ;  and  to  his  front  for  3.  By 
waving  his  flag  or  torch  to  his  right  and  left 
he  spells  out  the  words  of  his  message,  using 
frequent  abbreviations,  so  that  two  expert 
signalmen  may  transmit  long  communications 
with  great  rapidity  and  exactness. 

SIGOIJRBrET,  Lydla  Hulley,  an  American  au- 
thoress, bom  in  Norwich,  Oonn.,  Sept.  1,  1791, 
died  in  Hartford,  June  10,  1865.  In  1814  she 
opened  a  private  school  in  Hartford,  and  in 
1815  published  *^  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse."  In  1819  she  married  Charles  Sigour- 
ney,  a  merchant  of  H{u*tford.  In  1840  she 
visited  Europe,  and  recorded  her  reminiscences 
in  ^^ Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands" 
(1842).  She  published  nearly  60  volumes  of 
poems,  prose,  and  selections.  Among  her 
works  are :  "  Letters  to  Young  Ladies  "  (1833) ; 
"  Pocahontas,  and  other  Poems  "  (1841) ;  "  Past 
Meridian"  (1854);  "The  Man  of  Uz,  and  oth- 
er Poems"  (1862);  and  her  autobiography, 
posthumously  published  under  the  title  ^^  Let- 
ters of  Life  "  (New  York,  1866). 

fflCdfEEfZA  ¥  GONfiOBl,  Oiilos  de,  a  Mexican 
scholar,  born  in  Mexico  in  1646,  died  there, 


Aug.  22,  1700.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  and  taught  astronomy  and 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  that  city^  for 
20  years.  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  created 
him  royal  cosmographer  and  mathematicioii. 
He  had  several  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
comets  with  Father  Euhn,  the  colonizer  of 
California,  and  wrote  histories  of.Texaa  and 
the  Chichimecas,  an  account  of  the  recovery  of 
New  Mexico  after  the  revolt  of  1680,  and  a 
history  of  the  university  of  Mexico.  With 
Juan  de  Alva  Ixtlixochitl  he  prepared  several 
treatises  on  Mexican  antiquities  and  early 
American  history,  which  perished  with  his 
library  in  the  great  ^re  of  June,  1692.  lie 
was  director  of  the  military  school  of  Mexico 
for  several  years,  and  in  1698  was  appointed 
to  accompany  the  expedition  of  Andres  de  P^s 
against  the  French  settlements  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  planned  the  fortifications  of  Pen- 
sacola,  and  soon  afterward  published  maps  of 
the  bays  of  Pensacola  (Santa  Maria  de  Galve) 
and  Mobile,  and  of  the  Rio  de  la  Palizada  or 
Mississippi.  His  name  was  subsequently  given 
jto  one  extremity  of  Santa  Rosa  island  and  to 
the  fort  erected  there.  He  entered  the  society 
of  Jesus  in  1693.  His  principal  works  are : 
Ver  Indieum,  Poema  saero-epieum  (8vo,  Mexi- 
co, 1668;  4to,  1680);  Expontio  Philosophica 
ctdvertus  Cometas  (1681);  Triumphut  Parthe- 
nieus  (4to,  1684);  Libra  Aitranomiea  et  Philo- 
sophiea  (1690);  Ir^ortunia  Alfonsi  Ramirez 
cireum  per  Orhem  euntU  (1693);  M&reuritts 
volatu  et  Novum  Mexicum  restauratum  prm  se 
/erens  (1693);  Deteriptio  Sinus  Saneta  Maria 
de  Galve  (1693);  and  a  topography  of  Mexico 
and  its  neighborhood,  enlarged  and  republished 
by  Alzate  in  1786. 

SIHCMf,  a  name  applied  by  some  geographers 
to  the  Sir  Darya  or  Jaxartes.    (See  Jaxabteb.) 

81KHS  (Hind,  eikhy  a  disciple),  a  people  of 
India,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  Punjaub.  They 
were  originally  a  religious  sect,  the  founder 
of  which  was  Nanak,  a  Hindoo  of  the  warrior 
caste,  bom  in  1469  near  Lahore,  who  was  a 
deist,  advocating  the  worship  of  God  without 
regard  to  form  as  an  essential,  universal  tol- 
eration, and  a  fusion  of  Brahmanism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, on  the  basis  of  a  pure  mono- 
theism and  of  human  brotherhood.  He  died 
in  1539,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Angad, 
who  wrote  commentaries  upon  his  father^s  sys- 
tem, which  underwent  considerable  change  at 
the  Ixands  of  his  successors  Amardas  and  Ram- 
das.  Arjoon,  the  son  of  Ramdas,  compiled  the 
Sikh  doctrines  in  a  volume  called  AdirGranth^ 
established  himself  at  Amritsir  in  1581,  and 
organized  his  followers,  who  had  hitherto  been 
only  a  religious  community,  into  a  confedera- 
tion possessing  also  a  political  character,  of 
which  he  became  the  sole  chief.  As  the  Sikhs 
rejected  alike  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas,  they 
drew  down  upon  themselves  the  hatred  both 
of  Moslems  and  Brahmans ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  peaceable  increase  of  the  sect  up  to 
that  period,  Arjoon  was  imprisoned  by  the 
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Mnfisnlman  government,  tortured,  and  put  to 
d€«th  in  1606.    His  son.  Ear  Govind,  to  avenge 
hid  death,  led  the  Sikhs  against  their  Moham- 
medan foes;  but  they  were  driven  from  the 
region  which  they  oocnpied  about  Lahore,  and 
forced  to  find  refuge  in  the  mountains  in  the 
iM»ih.    In  1675  Guru  Govind,  a  grandson  of 
Har  Grovind,  became  their  tenth  theocratic 
chief,  ^ve  them  a  code  of  laws,  and  organized 
them  as  a  state.    He  added  to  their  sacred 
books  by  writing  the  biographies  of  his  nine 
predecessors.    He  abolished  caste,  established 
absolute  equality,  and  introduced  a  peculiar 
dress,  such  as  the  wearing  of  blue,  peculiar 
customs,  such  as  allowing  the  hair  and  beard 
to  grow  long  and  uncut,  and  peculiar  require- 
ments, such  as  that  every  man  should  be  a 
soldier  and  always  carry  steel.     He  recom- 
menced the  struggle  against  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, but  without  avail,  and  was  defeated 
and  finally  murdered  by  a  private  enemy.    His 
saccessor,  a  chief  named  Banda,  renewed  the 
contest  early  in  the  16th  century,  devastating 
the  eastern  Punjaub  and  Sirhind  with  such  suc- 
cess that  Hahadoor  Shah  himself  took  the  field 
sgnnst  the  Sikhs,  and  partially  repressed  their 
rising  power.    In  1716  they  were  overwhelm- 
iDgly  defeated  and  almost  annihilated.    Their 
religious  fervor  decreased,  and  for  many  years 
the  J  did  not  recover  from  this  blow ;  but  they 
finally  united  their  roving  bands  and  drove 
the  Afj^ans  from  the  Punjaub  in  1764.    For 
the  following  80  years  they  were  divided  into 
12  small  confederations,,  called  misalsj  which 
were  governed  by  nrdars  or  petty  chiefs,  of 
whom  Maha  Singh  was  the  most  powerful. 
After  his  death  in  1794,  his  son  Runjeet  Singh 
brooght  the  other  sirdars  into  subjection,  and 
reduced  the  Punjaub  to  his  sway.    (See  Run- 
nxT  Singh.)    When  this  distinguished  Sikh 
chi^tan  died,  in  1889,  his  dominions,  known 
as  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  included  all  the 
principal  Sikh  states  except  those  £.  of  the 
Satlej.    They  soon  fell  into  anarchy,  the  pow- 
er of  the  army  became  supreme,  and  war  with 
the  English  broke  out  in  1845.    Battles  were 
foaght  and  victories  won  by  the  British,  un- 
der Sir  Hugh  Gough,  at  Moodkee,  Dec.  18 ; 
it  Ferozeshah,  Dec.  21  and  22;   at  Aliwal, 
Jan.  28,  1846;   and  finally  at  Sobraon,  Feb. 
10,  where  the  Sikhs  lost  10,000  men.     The 
eontest  then  terminated  in  a  treaty  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  their  territory  and  almost 
their  entire  government  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  company.     This  treaty  soon  led  to  new 
oompHcations,  and  to  a  second  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  beginning  in  1848. 
Mooltan  was  invested  in  the  autumn  of  that 
Tear,  and  taken  in  January,  1849;   but  the 
British,  under  Gough,  were  repulsed  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle 
of  Chillianwallab,  Jan.   13,  when  they  lost 
2,446  killed  and  wounded.    A  subsequent  vic- 
tory It  Quaserat^  in  February,  concluded  the 
w»r;  the  Sikh  army  surrendered,  and  the  Pun- 
jaab  was  incorporated  into  .the  British  dondn- 


ions.  The  only  portion  of  the  Sikh  territories 
remaining  independent  is  comprised  in  the  nine 
small  states  of  Sirhind.  The  Sikhs  were  faith- 
ful troops  during  the  sepoy  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  aided  materially  in  its  suppression. — In 
1868  the  number  of  Sikhs  in  British  India  was 
officially  stated  at  1,129,819.  Their  ethnologi- 
cal affinities  are  with  the  Jats.  -  In  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  their  commonwealth,  they  main- 
tain their  national  characteristics,  being  tall, 
thin,  dark,  and  active,  excellent  soldiers  and 
horsemen,  frank,  sociable,  and  pleasure-loving, 
Amritsir  is  their  spiritual  capital. 

SmUM,  a  native  state  of  British  India,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya  range,  bounded 
N.  by  Thibet,  E.  by  Bhotan,  S.  by^JBengal,  and 
W.  by  Nepaul,  between  lat.  27°  and  28°  10' 
N.,  and  Ion.  88°  and  89°  E. ;  area,  2,644  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  7,000,  principally  mountaineers. 
The  surface  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  on  the  south 
rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  the  height  of 
from  6,000  to  10,000  ft.,  and  increase  toward 
the  north  and  northwest,  where  Eintchinjun- 
ga,  long  believed  to  be  the  loftiest  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  attains  a  height  of 
more  than  28,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  are  separated  by  precipitous  ra^ 
vines,  nowhere  wide  enough  to  form  plains. 
The  drainage  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Gan- 
ges, toward  which  it  fiows  by  the  Teesta,  which 
rises  in  Thibet,  and  pursues  a  winding  course 
through  Sikkim.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  vegetation  to  the  height  of  12,000  ft., 
and  at  the  lower  levels  it  is  often  very  luxuri- 
ant. Sikkim  abounds  in  fine  timber,  produ- 
cing oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  cherry  at  ele- 
vations of  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.,  and  saul  and 
sissoo  further  down.  Gopp#r  is  the  chief  min- 
eral product.  The  soil  consists  mostly  of  a 
rich  black  mould ;  and  the  principal  crops  are 
millet,  maize,  and  rice,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  cultivated  to  the  height  of  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  have 
Mongolian  features,  and  speak  a  Thibetan  dia- 
lect.— The  Gorkhas  conquered  Sikkim  in  1789, 
and  it  became  tributary  to  them ;  but  during 
the  Nepaul  war  of  1814  the  rajah  cooperated 
with  the  British,  and  in  1817,  filter  peace  was 
concluded,  his  independence  was  guaranteed, 
and  his  dominions  were  increased  by  the  grant 
of  certain  tracts  of  Nepaulese  territory.  In 
1836  the  rajah  ceded  Darjeeling  to  the  Brit- 
ish, for  an  annual  grant  of  £300,  subsequently 
increased  to  £600.  In  1849  he  countenanced 
some  outrages  on  British  subjects,  which  led 
to  a  temporary  forfeiture  of  this  allowance, 
and  a  further  loss  of  territory.  In  1861  Be 
opened  his  dominions  to  British  trade  without 
restriction,  and  in  1872  his  allowance  was  in- 
creased to  £1,200.    His  capital  is  Tumloong. 

SILEIVUS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mytliology,  a 
satyr  prominent  in  the  retinue  of  Bacchus. 
He  is  differently  called  the  son  of  Mercury 
and  of  Pan,  and  is  represented  as  a  jovial  old 
man  with  a  bald  head,  a  pair  of  goat's  ears, 
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and  a  fat,  sensnal  faoe,  always  intoxicated,  and 
either  mounted  upon  an  ass  or  carried  by  sa- 
tyrs. In  the  contest  with  the  giants  Bacchus 
was  assisted  by  Silenos,  who  slew  Enceladns. 
Silenns  is  also  represented  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  and  a  sage  who  despised  the  gifts  of 
fortune.  When  he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  any 
one  could  compel  him  to  prophesy  by  sur- 
rounding him  with  a  garland  or  chain  of  flow- 
ers. There  was  a  temple  sacred  to  him  at 
Ells.  Several  poems  and  works  of  plastic  art 
introduced  more  than  one  Silenus  at  a  time, 
representing  the  older  satyrs. 

SILESIA  (Ger.  Sehlenen)^  AuMai,  a  duchy 
comprising  that  part  of  Silesia  which  remained 
to  the  housCkOf  Austria  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
bounded  by  Prussian  Silesia,  Galicia,  Hungary, 
and  Moravia;  area,  1,988  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1874, 
544,459,  of  whom  about  14  per  cent,  were  Prot- 
estants, 1  per  cent.  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Roman  Oatholics.  Fully  one  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  Germans,  29  per  cent.  Poles,  and 
over  19  per  cent.  Czechs.  The  Carpathian 
mountains  pass  through  it  in  the  southeast, 
and  the  Moravian  in  the  northwest,  and  it  is 
watered  by  the  upper  Oder,  the  Vistula,  which 
rises  in  the  province,  and  other  rivers.  About 
one  third  of  the  territory  is  covered  with  for- 
ests. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  grazing 
provinces  of  Austria.  The  mining  and  weav- 
ing industries  are  important.  Before  1849  it 
formed  with  Moravia  a  single  administrative 
province,  and  then  became  a  separate  crown 
laud  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Upper 
and  Lower-  Silesia.  Until  1866  it  was  one  of 
the  11  Austrian  states  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  and  since  1867  it  has  been 
one  of  the  14  Oisleithan  provinces  represent- 
ed in  the  ReichSrath.  The  principal  towns 
are  Troppau,  the  capital,  Teschen,  Bielitz,  and 
J&gemdorf. 

SILiSIA,  PnuriaB,  the  8.  E.  province  of  Prus- 
sia, bounded  N.  by  Brandenburg  and  Posen,  £. 
by  Russian  Poland  and  Austrian  Galicia,  S.  by 
Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  S.  W.  aUd  W. 
by  Bohemia,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony ;  area,  16,666  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  3,707,167,  of  whom  1,760,- 
841  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  church,  1 ,896,- 
136  were  Roman  Oatholics,  and  46,629  Jews. 
It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Breslau,  Lieg- 
nitz,  and  Oppeln.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Austrian  dominions  by  the  Sudetic  chain  of 
mountains,  which  consist  of  long  well  wooded 
ridges  with  isolated  peaks.  There  are  two 
principal  groups,  the  Riesengebirge  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  range  and  the  Glatz  mountains 
in  the  opposite  direction;  the  most  elevated 
peak  of  the  former,  the  Schneekoppe,  is  up- 
ward of  5,000  ft.  high,  and  of  the  latter,  the 
Great  Schneeberg,  nearly  5,000  ft.  There  are 
fertile  valleys  of  considerable  extent.  The 
Oder  flows  through  the  province  in  a  general 
N.  W.  direction,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  that  on  the  left  of  the 'river 
being  mountainous,  and  that  on  the  right  flat. 


This  level  portion  is  sandy,  with  extensive 
tracts  of  heath  and  stagnant  pools.  A  small 
portion  of  the  S.  E.  corner  is  drained  by  the 
upper  course  of  the  Vistula.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Silesia  is  confined  principally  to  the 
upper  or  S.  E.  part  of  the  province.  Gold 
and  silver  are  procured  in  small  quantities ; 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found ;  and  ooaJ  and 
iron  are  abundant.  Quarries  of  limestojie,  mar- 
ble, and  sandstone  are  worked.  Large  nam- 
bers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised,  the  'wool 
of  Silesia  being  of  supeiior  quality,  and  form- 
ing next  to  linen  the  chief  export.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollens,  iron,  paper,  leather,  glass,  porcelain, 
castings,  and  sheet  iron.  Among  the  principal 
towns,  besides  Breslau,  the  capital,  are  Glo^aa, 
Liegnitz,  Oppeln,  and  the  fortresses  Schweid- 
nitz,  Neisse,  Glatz,  and  Kosel. — Silesia  became 
subject  to  Poland  in  the  10th  century,  and  in 
1163  it  was  ruled  by  three  independent  Polish 
princes.  It  was  afterward  subdivided  into 
numerous  petty  states,  which  in  detail  became 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  fell  to 
Austria  in  1526.  The  claims  of  Frederick  the 
Great  upon  the  former  duchies  of  Liegnitz, 
Brieg,  Wohlau,  and  Jagemdorf,  founded  on 
an  old  treaty  of  inheritance,  gave  rise  to  three 
wars  for  the  possession  of  Silena,  the  first  in 
the  years  1740-42,  the  second  in  1744-'6,  and 
the  last  in  1756-^68  (the  seven  years'  war). 
By  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763  the 
province  was  finally  secured  to  Prussia,  except 
the  part  now  known  as  Austrito  Silesia.  A 
part  of  Lusatia  was  added  to  it  by  the  treaties 
of  1816. 

SILICA*    See  Shjcon. 

SILICATfS,  SohiUe.    See  Glass,  Soluble. 

SILICON,  or  SOkliM,  the  essential  constitaent 
of  silex  or  flint.  It  is  obtained  in  a  ^nU  brown 
amorphous  powder  by  passing  the  vapor  of 
chloride  of  silicon  over  heated  potassium  or 
sodium  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.  Neutralized  with 
solution  of  potash,  this  affords  a  silico-fluoride 
of  potassium,  which  when  well  dried  is  mixed 
in  a  g^ass  or  iron  tube  with  -^  or  -,^  of  its 
weight  of  potassium  or  sodium  and  heated. 
The  silicon  set  free  partially  combines  with 
the  excess  of  the  alkali,  from  which  it  is  finally 
removed  by  washing  in  water.  When  heated 
in  air  or  oxygen,  it  burns  vividly,  and  with 
*such  intense  heat  as  to  fuse  the  external  orast 
of  silica.  In  its  chemical  properties  silicon 
exhibits  striking  analogies  with  carbon  and 
boron.  When  strongly  heated  in  a  close  plati- 
num  crucible,  it  becomes  darker  and  of  great- 
er specific  gravity;  it  loses  its  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, so  that  it  will  not  ignite  even  if  heat- 
ed by  the  blowpipe  and  immersed  in  oxygen, 
and  is  not  attacked  by  pure  hydrofluoric  acid. 
If  aluminum  be  substituted  for  the  sodinm 
of  the  above  experiment,  silicon  is  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  condition.  Two  methods  are 
employed  to  prepare  crystalline  silicon  :    1, 
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fine  i  mixture  of  6  parts  pulv^erized  glass,  10 
piits  cryolite,  I  part  alnminum,  and  wash  the 
prodoct  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric 
adds;  2,  fuse  16  parts  silioo-fluoride  of  sodi- 
um, fO  parts  granulated  zinc,  4  parts  sodinm, 
and  wash  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 
Amorphous  ^con  was  discovered  by  Berze- 
\m  in  18^,  crystalline  hj  Deville  in  1855. 
Crystalline  silicon  forms  brilliant  black  scales 
baring  a  Instre  like  that  of  specular  iron  ore, 
sometimes  prismatic,  at  others  octahedral,  foli- 
ated, graphitic,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2*49. 
The  symbol  of  silicon  is  Si ;  atomic  weight,  28. 
It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity,  fnses  at 
atemperatare  between  that  of  cast  iron  and 
steel,  is  harder  than  glass,  and  is  insoluble  in 
all  acids  excepting  hydrofluoric   and   nitric. 
There  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  three 
modifications  of  silicon,  the  amorphous,  gra- 
phitoid,  and  crystalline,  but  the  graphitoid  is 
now  regarded    as   somewhat   problematical. 
Silicon  belongs  to  the  class  of  tetrads,  being 
equivalent  in  its  most  usual  combinations  to 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen. — There  is  but  one 
afihjdrous  oxide  of  silicon,  commonly  known 
as  silicic  acid  or  silica ;  its  formula  is  SiOt. 
Silica,  or  silicic  anhydride,  occurs  in  nature 
dimorphous :  1,  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  ter- 
minated pyramids,  as  quartz,  rock  crystal,  smo- 
ky quartz,  amethyst,  &c. ;  2,  in  wedge-shaped 
crj^a,  with  sharp  angles,  or  hexagonal  tables, 
or  in  twins  (caUed  tndymite),  colorless  and 
clear  as  water.     The  former  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  2*6,  the  latter  of  2-8.    Its  only  sol- 
Tent  among  the  acids  is  the  hydrofluoric,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  gaseous 
compound  is  obtained  of  its  base  with  the  acid, 
^en  passed  into  water  this  combination  is 
broken  up,  and  silica  is  reproduced  in  the 
form  of  kittle  bubbles  and  white  fiocculi,  which 
by  washing  and  igniting  become  perfectly  pure 
aad  snow-white  silica.    Pulverized  silica,  whep 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  fused, 
dispds  the  weaker  carbonic  acid,  and  itself 
combines  with  the  alkali,  thus  exhibiting  its 
properties  as  an  acid.    But  these  are  too  feeble 
to  act  upon  test  paper.    An  excess  of  silica  in 
the  alkaline  mixture  determines  the  produc- 
im  of  glassy  which  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
common  acids ;  but  if  no  more  silica  be  added 
to  the  melted  mass  after  this  ceases  to  eff er- 
▼ewe  on  its  introduction,  the  product  after  be- 
ing cooled  may  be  dissolved  in  water.    "When 
atica  is  separated  from  its  alkaline  combina- 
tion by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  before 
evaporation  as  a  j411y,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
silica,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  water ;  but 
once  deprived  of  water  by  heat,  it  can  no  more 
be  dissolved.    Silica  of  this  character  is  met 
^th  m  several  mineral  compounds.    It  con- 
rtitotes  the  opal,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
▼ater  varies  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  also 
S^^  deposits  of  a  white  silicious  earth  made 
J>  of  infusorial  remains.    The  zeolites  are  hy- 
™ed  siliGious  compounds,  which  when  finely 
iwlverized  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 


swell, up  into  the  transparent  jelly. — Silica  is 
an  important  element  in  the  composition  of 
the  grasses,  and  forms  in  chief  part  the  hard 
external  coat  of  the  reeds.  It  combines  with 
bases  and  forms  silicates,  among  which  are 
found  a  large  proportion  of  the  minerals. 
Their  variety  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
bases,  as  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  several  of  the  other  metals,  and  by 
the  diversity  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  silicates,  the  substitution  of  one  base 
for  another.  They  comprise  the  hydrous  and 
anhydrous  silicates,  the  former  including,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  the  talcs,  serpen- 
tines, and  clilorites,  and  the  latter  the  augites, 
garnets,  micas,  and  feldspars.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  fusible,  and  those  melt  easily 
which  consist  largely  of  fusible  oxides.  They 
are  decomposed  by  vegetable  acids,  and  grad- 
ually even  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
'atmosphere;  but  at  high  temperatures  in  a 
furnace  the  silica,  not  being  volatile,  takes  the 
place  of  most  other  acids,  expelling  even  sul- 
phuric acid  from  its  combinations. — Diatoma- 
ceous  or  infusorial  silica,  of  which  large  de- 
posits have  been  found  in  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia,  is  now  employed  in  the  arts  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes,  among  which  are : 
as  a  polish  for  metals  under  the  name  of  tri- 
poli  or  electric  silicon ;  as  a  non-qpnductor  in 
refrigerators  and  fire-proof  safes;  as  an  ab- 
sorbent of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  manufacture 
of  dynamite ;  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  en- 
amel, pottery,  and  soluble  glass.  Chloride  of 
silicon,  SiCU,  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid, 
with  a  pungent,  acid,  irritating  odor.  It  is 
very  volatile  and  fumes  strongly  in  the  air, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a 
heated  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal.  Fluo- 
ride of  silicon,  SiF4,  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a 
peculiar,  pungent  acid  odor,  which  is  evolved 
when  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  fluor  spar 
and  silicious  sand  or  powdered  glass  are  mixed, 
in  a  capacious  flask  or  retort,  wfth  12  times 
their  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  pas  was 
converted  into  a  liquid  by  Faraday.  "When  a 
stream  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  is  trans- 
mitted  through  water,  it  is  partially  decom- 
posed and  partially  dissolved.  Two  atoms  of 
water  react  on  three  of  fluoride,  and  produce 
silico-fluoric  or  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  is 
dissolved,  whjle  one  third  of  its  silicon  is  de- 
posited as  silica.  Efforts  have  been  made  in 
metallurgical  operations  to  economize  the  flu- 
oride of  silicon  and  hydrofluosilicic  acid  hith- 
erto wasted,  and  to  employ  the  latter  in  the 
beet-sugar  refinery  and  for  chemical  uses. 

8ILISI1UA  (Turk.  Drittra)^  a  fortified  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  6T  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Shumla 
and  280  m.  N.  N.  "W.  of  Constantinople ;  pop. 
with  the  garrison  about  20,000.  The  river  is 
here  more  than  1,200  ft.  wide,  and  studded  with 
numerous  islands  between  the  town  and  the 
Wallachian  shore.  There  are  several  mosques, 
a  large  Greek  church  and  convent,  capacious 
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barracks,  pablic  baths,  and  a  custom  house 
with  magazines  for  storing  grain  and  flour.  It 
has  no  important  manufactures,  and  the  chief 
trade  is  in  wood  and  cattle.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient place,  and  near  the  city  are  remains  of 
fortifications  erected  during  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. In  971  the  emperor  John  Ziuiisces  here 
routed  the  Russians  under  Sviatoslav.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1773,  and  again 
in  1779,  when  they  suffered  a  severe  loss.  It 
capitulated  to  them  in  1810.  In  1828  they 
besieged  it  for  several  months,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  retire ;  but  in  1829  it  was  reduced  by 
them,  and  held  for  some*  years  as  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  by  tiie  Porte, 
but  was  eventually  returned.  In  1849-^53  the 
fortifications  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  12  detached  forts,  of  which  that 
on  the  hill  commanding  the  town  is  one  of 
the  best  military  works  of  the  time.  In  May, 
1854,  it  was  invested  by  Gortchakoff,  and  af- 
terward by  Paskevitch;  but  after  bombarding 
it  for  39  days  the  Russians  retreated  with  a 
loss  of  about  12,000  men  and  most  of  their 
armament.  During  the  siege  the  town  was 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  Russian  batteries  and  mines. 
SILK,  a  fibre  obtained  chiefly  from  the  co- 
coons of  the  caterpillar  of  the  mulberry  tree 
moth  (honibyx  mori).  The  fibre  produced  by 
other  species  of  the  genus  bomhyx  and  by  other 
genera  of  tfte  same  family  is  inferior  to  that  of 
B.  mori.  For  an  account  of  these  silk-produ- 
cing insects,  see  Silkwobm.  The  spider^s  thread 
resembles  silk  in  character,  but  the  rearing  of 
spiders  is  so  difficult,  and  the  produce  of  each 
individual  so  small,  that  all  attempts  to  convert 
the  fibre  into  textile  fabrics  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  byssus  of  the  pinrui  nobilU^  a 
shell  fish  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  consists 
of  long,  silken  filaments,  which  have  sometimes 
been  woven  into  fabrics,  but  rather  for  curi- 
osity than  for  use.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
doubtless  originated  in  China.  It  is  asserted 
by  Chinese  historians  that  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Hwang-ti  (about  2600  B.  C.)  was  the 
first  who  unwound  the  silkworm^s  cocoon. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle  silken  fab- 
rics were  woven  in  the  island  of  Cos,  but  the 
fibre  there  employed  appears  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  country  of  the  Seres  (Chinese). 
Later  the  product  of  the  Coan  looms  was  fa- 
mous throughout  jthe  Roman  empire  as  Coa 
nestis^  a  transparent  gauze.  The  silkworm  was 
unknown  to  Europe  prior  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian (A.  D.  527-665),  when  some  "  grains " 
or  eggs  of  the  insect  were  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople by  two  P.ersian  monks,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  white  mulberry  following  soon 
after.  The  silk  manufacture  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, its  chief  centres  being  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  Argos.  In  1147  many  inhabitants  of 
Grecian  cities  who  were  skilled  in  this  art  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  and 
carried  to  Palermo.  The  silk  industry  soon 
spread  into  Italy,  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Lucca  were  distinguished  for  the  excel- 


lence of  their  fabrics.  The  Moors  at  an  early 
period  introduced  the  manufacture  into  Spain, 
and  a  flourishing  silk  trade  was  already  es- 
tablished at  Granada  when  that  city  was  cap- 
tured by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Louis  XI. 
of  France  in  1480,  and  Francis  I.  while  the 
French  occupied  Milan  in  1521,  introduced 
workmen  from  there  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  production  of  silk  in  France; 
but  the  attempts  were  not  successful  till  1564, 
when  a  gardener  at  Nimes  had  cultivated  the 
white  mulberry  trees  and  prepared  suitable 
food  for  the  worms.  The  silk  manufacture 
had  a  rapid  development  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  England  began  to  import  thence 
costly  fabrics,  such  as  she  had  previously  im- 
ported from  Italy  and  China.  The  manufac- 
ture of  silk  goods  made  great  progress  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  1666  the  trade  had  become  so  im- 
portant as  to  give  employment  to  40,000  per- 
sons. In  1685  a  large  body  of  silk  weavers, 
driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  took  refuge  in  England  and 
settled  in  Spitalfields,  London,  where  they 
established  several  new  branches  of  the  art. 
In  1783  the  value  of  the  silk  products  was  rated 
at  £3,350,000.  James  I.  early  sought  to  estab- 
lish silkworm  culture  in  the  American  colonies. 
He  himself  forwarded  eggs  to  Virginia,  and 
high  rewards  were  offered  with  the  hope  of 
placing  the  culture  upon  a  permanent  footing. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  tobacco  superseded  silk. 
In  Louisiana  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  intro- 
duced in  1718  by  the  "  Company  of  the  West." 
Government  grants  were  made  to  the  settlers 
in  Georgia,  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  Artisans  were  sent  to  that 
colony  in  1732  from  diff<»rent  parts  of  Europe 
to  direct  the  management  of  the  worms  and 
winding  of  the  silk,  and  .trees,  seed,  and  silk- 
worm '  eggs  were  abundantly  furnished.  In 
1734  the  first  export  of  raw  silk,  amounting 
to  8  lbs.,  was  made  to  England.  More  was 
sent  the  next  year,  and  being  mauufactared 
into  organzine  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  it  was 
much  admired.  At  the  German  settlement  of 
Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah  river,  the  produc- 
tion in  1749  had  amounted  to  over  1,000  lbs. 
of  cocoons,  and  the  silk  was  so  well  reeled  that 
it  commanded  in  London  the  highest  prices. 
In  1751  the  trustees  of  the  Ebenezer  settle- 
ment erected  in  Savannah  a  public  filature  or 
silk  house,  to  instruct  in  the  management  of 
private  filatures.  At  the  end  of  1754  the  ex- 
ports of  raw  silk  for  the  four  preceding  years 
amounted  in  value  to  $8,880,  and  for  the  next 
18  years  the  annual  exports  averaged  546  lbs. 
The  cocoons  delivered  at  the  filature  in  1757 
were  1,050  lbs.;  in  1760,  15,000  lbs.;  and  in 
the  next  eight  years  they  amounted  altogether 
to  nearly  100,000  lbs.  But  when  parliament 
in  1766  reduced  the  price  of  cocoons  from  3«. 
(one  half  of  which  had  been  in  tlie  way  of 
bounty)  to  U.  6d.,  the  production  rapidly  de- 
clined from  20,000  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  1766  to 
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22N)  lbs,  in  1770.    The  bosiness  was  entirely 
bfokeD  up  by  the  revolutionary  war.    In  Sonth 
CiToHna  silk  growing  was  practised  before  the 
rerolation  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  Perry sburg, 
tod  also  by  the  French,  who  wrought  it  up 
with  wool  into  fabrics.    In  1765,  680  lbs.  of 
cocoons  were  raised  upon  a  plantation  in  St. 
Tbomas  parish ;  but  though  some  progress  con- 
tmned  to  be  made  in  the  business,  it  was  at 
bst  brought  to  an  end  by  the  same  causes  that 
broke  it  up  in  Georgia.    In  Connecticut  the 
calmre  of  silk  was  also  undertaken  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  home  gov- 
erament  as  in  the  other  colonies.    Dr.  Aspin- 
wall  succeeded  in  establishing  the  business  in 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  where  it  is  still  carried  on, 
and  before  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  already 
in  a  very  promising  condition.    In  1789  about 
2iiO  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  worth  $5  a  pound,  were 
made  at  Mansfield ;  it  was  mostly  manufactured 
into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons, 
and  sewing  silk  worth  $1  an  ounce.    In  1790 
abont  50  families  in  New  Haven  were  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  in  Norfolk  about  30  fam- 
ilies raised  and  spun  1,200  ^*  run  of  silk."    In 
18:39  the  product  of  Mansfield  and  its  vicin- 
iiT  is  reported  to  have  been  about  five  tons  of 
raw  silk.    In  Massachusetts  attention  was  also 
directed  to  the  silk  culture  ih  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.    The  town  of  Ipswich  was 
noted  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  thread 
lace.    A  filature  was  opened  in  1770  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  1771  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
August  it  received  2,800  lbs.  of  cocoons.    In 
9ome  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  Washington  in  the  S.  W.  part,  silk  is  still 
produced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  not  only 
cr>nverted  into  sewing  silk,  but  also  woven.    In 
^hio,  the  £.  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  y.  Georgia,  the  production  has  proved  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  many  have 
anticipated  for  it  a  great  success  in  this  portion 
of  the  country.    There  seem  in  fact  to  be  no 
natora)  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
&e»  over  all  the  middle  and  southern  portion 
ftf  the  United  States.    Several  species  of  mul- 
Wrrr,  quite  as  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
worms  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  as 
the  white  mulberry,  grow  wild  from  Pennsyl- 
nnia  southward,  and  are  easily  cultivated  in 
other  districts.    The  foreign  species  of  the  tree 
bare  also  been  introduced,  and  are  now  almost 
u  well  knoffrn  as  the  native  sorts.    The  total 
product  of  sOk  raised  in  the  United  States  in 
1S40  was  reported  at  61,562  lbs.,  worth  abojit 
$250,000.    in  1844,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  commiBBioners  of  the  census,  it  was  896,790 
lbs.,  worth  $1,400,000 ;  but  in  1850  it  was  only 
U,763  lbs.    The  United  States  census  of  1870 
pves  no  statistics  of  native  silk  culture ;  neither 
is  there  any  mention  of  American  silk  in  the 
"  Report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  " 
for  1875.    The  growth  and  manufacture  of 
silk  have  been  successfully  attempted  in  Cali- 
fornia.   Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Franco^erman  war,  French  cooperation  had 


been  secured  for  the  establishment  of  a  silk 
colony  in  San  Bernardino  <;o. ;  but  the  project 
failed,  owing  to  the  disastrous  termination  of 
that  conflict.  There  was  in  San  Jos6  in  1875 
one  cocoonery  with  about  1,000,000  silkworms, 
and  a  silk  manufacturing  company  has  been 
organized  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  same  year 
Sonoma  co.  had  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  silkworm  culture. — Silk  Manufac- 
TUBE.  The  cocoons  consist  of  the  sheath  of 
loose  filaments  attached  to  the  twigs  that  sup- 
port the  whole,  and  beneath  this  the  external 
coat  of  soft  flossy  silk,  within  which  is  the 
compact  oval  ball,  or  cocoon  proper.  The 
thread,  as  laid  by  the  worm  in  successive 
coats  in  his  constantly  diminishing  tenement, 
is  not  wound  regularly  around  the  inside  of 
the  hollow  ball,  but  is  passed  back  and  forth 
in  one  place  after  another  in  such  manner 
that  many  yards  may  be  wound  off  without 
turning  over  the  ball.  It  is  produced  through 
two  orifices  in  the  nose  of  the  worm,  and 
the  two  fibres  on  issuing  forth  are  secured 
together  by  the  glutinous  matter  which  accom- 
panies them  and  forms  nearly  one  quarter  of 
their  weight.  The  average  size  of  each  one  of 
the  primary  fibres  is  about  j-^  of  an  inch. 
Raw  silk  consists  of  any  number  of  the  double 
filaments  slightly  twisted  and  agglutinated  to- 
gether to  form  one  thread,  called  single.  This 
is  commonly  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  I'd,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all 
fibres  used  for  weaving,  threads  made  of  it 
being  three  times  stronger  than  those  of  the 
same  size  made  of  flax,  and  twice  as  strong 
as  those  of  hemp.  Some  of  the  best  cocoons 
are  kept  for  breeding;  the  remainder  are  clas- 
sified, each  sort  being  worked  by  itself.  Be- 
fore the  chrysalis  matures  and  the  moth  can 
begin  to  eat  his  way  out,  the  cocoons  are  ex- 
posed to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  either  in 
an  oven,  or  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  water  heated 
to  about  200°  F.  The  floss  covering  being 
opened  at  one  end,  the  cocoon  is  slipped  out, 
and  is  then  ready  to  be  unwound.  The  co- 
coons are  placed  about  flve  together  in  each  one 
of  four  compartments  in  a  sort  of  trough  or 
basin  holding  hot  water,  which  is  kept  at  the 
necessary  temperature  by  a  steam  pipe.  The 
gummy  matters  are  softened  by  the  water,  and 
the  fibre  is  thus  released.  The  ends  are  caught 
up  by  a  little  sort  of  broom  with  which  the 
cocoons  are  stirred,  and  those  from  each  com- 
partment being  brought  together  are  passed 
through  an  eyelet,  which  strips  off  a  portion 
of  the  gum,  and  still  more  is  rubbed  off  by 
causing  the  threads  formed  by  each  bundle  of 
fibres  to  cross  and  rub  against  each  other,  as 
they  are  conducted  diagonally  through  a  suc- 
cession of  eyelets  toward  the  reel,  just  pre- 
vious to  reaching  which  all  are  united  in  one 
thread.  The  reel  is  set  at  some  distance  from 
the  trough,  to  allow  the  gum  to  harden,  and 
prevent  the  threads  from  sticking  together; 
and  it  has  a  slight  lateral  motion,  so  that  the 
threads  are  laid  in»spirals,  and  do  not  come  in 
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oontaot  while  fresh  from  the  bath.  When  a 
thread  breaks,  or  a  cocoon  gives  out,  a  fresh 
cocoon  is  sabstitoted ;  and  as  the  inner  fibres 
are  alwajs  much  finer  than  the  outer,  new  co- 
coons are  added  before  the  first  lot  have  been 
unwound.  These  finer  filaments,  as  also  the 
immediate  envelope  of  the  chrysalis,  constitute 
with  the  floss  silk  what  is  known  as  waste. 
The  raw  silk  taken  off  from  the  reels  is  in  China 
made  up  into  bundles,  called  books,  for  expor- 
tation, and  elsewhere  the  hanks  are  simply 
twfsted  BO  as  to  hold  snugly  together.  They 
are  then  ready  for  the  factory  of  the  silk  throw- 
sters, where  are  conducted  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  throwing,  a  term  variously 
used  to  express  the.  putting  a  twist  into  fibres. 
For  bandanna  handkerchiefs  the  only  prepara- 
tion of  the  silk  is  winding  the  hanks  and  clean- 
ing; bleaching  is  added  for  silk  intended  for 
gauze  and  similar  fabrics.  Winding,  cleaning, 
and  throwing  prepare  it,  under  the  name  of 
thrown  singles,  for  ribbons  and  common  silks. 
If  simply  doubled  before  throwing,  it  is  known 
as  tram,  and  is  used  for  the  woof  or  shoot  of 
gros  de  Naples,  velvets,  and  flowered  silks. 
The  twisting  of  each  strand  before  doubling, 
as  well  as  afterward,  converts  it  into  organzine, 
a  strong  thread  suitable  for  warp.  The  wind- 
ing is  done  from  light  six-sided  reels  called 
swifts,  upon  which  the  hanks,  first  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  are  extended,  and  rows  of 
which  are  set  upon  long  shafts  in  an  iron  frame 
and  connected  each  with  its  own  bobbin,  upon 
the  top  of  the  frame.  The  revolution  of  the 
latter  carries  around  the  reel  beneath,  and  the 
movement  is  properly  checked  and  regulated 
by  appliances  to  the  reel.  The  next  process  is 
that  of  cleaning  the  threads,  which  is  effected 
upon  the  cleaning,  drawing,  or  picking  ma- 
chine. The  full  bobbins  are  set  horizontally 
upon  plain  spindles,  from  which  each  thread 
is  conducted  over  an  iron  or  glass  guide  rod, 
thence  through  an  adjustable  opening  between 
two  upright  iron  blades  of  an  instrument  called 
the  cleaner,  and  then  to  the  empty  bobbins, 
which  by  their  revolution  wind  it  off  from  the 
full  ones.  Knots  and  other  irregularities  are 
stopped  by  the  cleaner,  and  if  not  brushed  off 
they  stop  the  movement  of  the  bobbin  until 
they  are  removed  by  hand.  The  spinning  or 
rather  twisting  process  is  conducted  by  means 
of  machines  similar  to  those  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  cotton  spinning.  Doubling  is  the 
process  of  bringing  two  or  more  of  the  twisted 
threads  into  one  and  winding  this.  The  bob- 
bins of  doubled  thread  are  next  twisted  at  the 
spinning  frames,  which  completes  the  prep- 
aration of  silk  thread  whether  for  sewing  or 
weaving  purposes.  The  American  machines 
for  doubling  and  twisting  are  much  superior 
to  those  used  in  England,  but  for  winding  the 
same  are  employed  in  both  countries. '  The 
thread  is  colored  by  dyeing  after  the  gum  has 
been  removed  from  it  by  boiling  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  soap  and  water.  It  loses  about 
one  quarter  its  weight  by  Ibis  operation,  but 


recovers  nearly  half  the  loss  in  the  dye  stuff  it 
absorbs. — Waste  silk  is  prepared  for  spinning 
by  first  hackling  in  the  same  manner  as  flax  is 
hackled,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  hand  instm- 
ment.  This  is  followed  by  machine  hackling 
upon  the  filling  engine,  which  more  effectually 
combs  out  the  filaments  and  removes  the  im- 
purities. The  sliver  of  parallel  fibres  is  then 
chopped  into  lengths  of  about  1^  in.,  which  after 
scutching,  as  in  the  treatment  of  cotton,  are 
convert^  into  a  sort  of  flne  down.  This  is  put 
into  bags  and  boiled,  first  with  soap  and  water 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  afterward  with 
pure  water.  It  is  then  powerfully  squeezed 
under  a  Bramah  press,  dried  by  artificial  heat, 
and  again  scutched.  The  succeeding  opera- 
tions of  carding,  drawing,  and  roving  by  the 
fly  frames,  and  spinning  by  the  spinning  mill 
and  throstJe  frames,  are  similar  to  those  prac- 
tised in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yams.  The 
product  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
shawls,  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  and  similar 
fabrics. — In  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1874, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  180  silk  man- 
ufactories, employing  141,479  operatives  of 
both  sexes,  distributed  as  follows :  New  Jersey 
42,  with  5,414  operatives ;  New  York  70,  with 
3,878;  Connecticut  21,  with  2,651;  Pennsyl- 
vania 28,  with  1,541 ;  Massachusetts  11,  with 
1,249;  California  8,  with  100;  Ohio  3,  with 
40 ;  Illinois  2,  with  85 ;  New  Hampshire,  Ma- 
ryland, Vermont,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  each 
1.  The  total  capital  invested  was  $14,708,184; 
total  value  of  production,  $20,082,482.  Of 
this  sum,  thrown  and  spun  sUks  amounted  to 
$3,868,325;  sewing  silks  and  machine  twist, 
$5,766,684;  broad  goods  and  ribbons,  $6,154,- 
318 ;  laces,  braids,  and  trimmings,  $4,298,196. 
The  importations  of  silk  into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  were  as  fol- 
lows: raw  silk,  1,101,681  lbs.,  costing  at  the 
foreign  port  of  shipment,  $4,504,306 ;  sewing 
silk,  $30,389;  silk,  satins,  crapes,  pongees, 
plushes,  ribbons,  &c.,  $19,226,672;  gloves  and 
hosiery,  $71,053;  mixed  goods,  $3,482,369; 
total,  $27,814,787.  There  were  imported  be- 
sides 898,012  lbs.  of  cocoons.  The  silk  crop 
of  Europe  in  the  year  1874-'5  was  9,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  Italy  supplied  6,300,000,  France 
1,600,000,  and  Spain  about  310,000.  The  im- 
port from  Asia  amounted  to  11,500,000  lbs. 

SILK  SPIDEE  {nephila  plumipes^  Koch),  a 
geometric  spider  of  the  family  epmrida^  first 
brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder  in  1865 ; 
hadiscovered  it  on  the  sea  islands  off  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  The  female  is  1*1  in.  lon^, 
with  a  longitudinal  spread  of  legs  2|  in.,  and 
a  lateral  extent  of  3|  in. ;  the  cephalo-thorax 
is  black  above,  mostly  covered  with  silvery 
hairs ;  abdomen  olive  brown,  with  yellow  and 
white  spots  and  stripes ;  eye  spots  black  and 
eight  in  number ;  it  received  its«specifio  name 
from  the  closely  set  stiff  brushes  of  hairs  on 
the  legs.  They  are  found  in  forests,  building 
strong  viscid  webs,  3  to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
usually  over  10  ft.  from  the  ground.    Tlie  web 


I'  made  of  ft  di7,  inelastic,  silver;  gnj  silk, 
ud  of  STerj  elttnic,  viaoid  yellow  silk;  the 
lormtr  is  tiie  supporting  radiating  framework, 
ud  the  latter  forms  the  ooncentrio  entangling 
It  BDoki  out  the  gnm  of  its  old  web 
'' '  is  a  circle  nunos 
its  upper  sextant, 
consiHtiDg   of  a 

viscid  line  laid 
upon  the  nomer- 
ons  radii.  Tbe 
spider  remains 
qniet  in  its  web, 
head  downward, 
and  uver;  active 
upon  it  when  a 
&y  is  entangled ; 
it  is  slow  on  the 
ground,  and  likes 
the  full  glare  ot 


the 


The 


vertical,  hut  in- 
clined at  an  an- 
gle of  70° ;  when 
it  is  touched,  it 
ehikea  its  web  violently.  Like  most  if  not  all 
geometric  spiders,  thoogh  well  provided  with 
eT«s,  it  can  distingnish  onl;  ligot ;  if  the  iu- 
Mct  caught  happens  to  be  on  a  radius  beyond 
her  reai^  she  cannot  see  it,  and  returns  to  the 
MoCre  to  shake  the  weh  and  ascertain  what 
ridins  holds  the  weight ;  two  spiders  will  often 
•pproach  each  other  till  their  legs  interlock 
b«fore  tiiey  are  aware  of  their  proximity. 
Hearing  and  touch  ore  acute.  Tbe  males  ore 
only  ■  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  with  the  legs 
■lauding  laterally  and  longitndiDally  aboot 
thne  fourths  of  an  inch ;  the  body  and  legs 
ire  dark  brown;  they  make  no  webs,  unless 
when  very  young,  and  seem  to  hang  on  to  that 
of  some  female,  or  to  some  part  of  her  body. 
Prof.  Wilder  had  an  idea  that  the  silk  of  this 
9i«der  might  be  useful  in  the  arts,  and  devised 
RT«ral  ingenious  ways  to  procure  it.  He  found 
that  from  one  p«r  of  spinners  came  white  and 
tronanotheryellowsilk,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  wind  separately  by  a  simple  machine  to  the 
utMit  of  nearly  two  miles,  at  ITO  revolutions 
>  minute,  in  less  than  five  hours  of  winding 
time;  he  oonld  not  reel  more  than  800  yards 
u  ODs  time ;  the  diameter  varied  from  j,^ 
^  Wn  °f  ^  jnch,  and  its  strength  was  vary 
IT«at  For  details  see  tbe  "  Popular  Science 
MontUy"  for  April,  187B. 

EUlFflUi,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterous  in- 
■Kt  of  the  mot^  division,  family  bombyetdtt, 
ud  gsDOB  bombj/x  (Schrank).  Of  all  the  silk- 
j>rodiHiing  larvee,  that  of  the  common  silkworm 
'A  iii«r>,  Schr.)  is  the  most  important,  as 
frotD  it  is  obtained  all  the  European  and  most 
'  of  tbe  Chinese  silk.  Tbe  moltt  is  about  an 
,  ifleh  long  and  3  is.  ic  alar  extent,  of  a  whitish 
or  pils  yellowish  color,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
Kire  streaks  and  a  Innate  spot  on  the  upper 


wings;  the  trnnk  is  very  short;  the  snperior 
wings  decumbent,  and  the  inferior  extending 
almoat  horizontally  beyond  them;  the  anten- 


Lwft,  Pap^i  Cmdoii,  ud  Moth  of  Bombf  k  mori. 

UEB  of  tbe  males  are  pectinated ;  tbe  males  fly 
sviftly  in  the  evening  and  sometimes  by  day, 
but  the  females  are  inactive ;  the  latter  live  but 
a  tew  hoars  after  tbe  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  mulberry  trees.  The  eggs  are  about  the 
size  of  mustard  seeds,  and  ike  yoimg  emerge 
in  a  few  days  if  the  weather  or  air  of  tbe 
breeding  room  is  warm  and  dry ;  when  first 
hatched  they  are  one  or  two  lines  long,  of  a 
dark  color,  and  very  soon  begin  to  eat  vora- 
ciously, with  short  intervals  of  abstinence  du- 
ring the  monltings,  until  full  grown,  when  they 
ore  about  8  in.  long,  light  green- with  darker 
marks,  with  blackish  head,  and  fieshy  protuber- 
snne  on  the  last  joint  but  one ;  there  are  12 
the  body,  Q  stigmata  or  breathing 


SUkvoRD  Uoth,  Uile. 

boles  on  each  side,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the 
anterior  6  are  hoolied,  and  the  others,  inclu- 
ding tbe  8  on  the  last  segment,  end  in  disks ; 


the  month  ha*  a  vertical  openiag,  vith  strong 
and  serrated  jaws ;  the  stotnacfa  is  verf  large, 
as  woald  be  expected  in  each  a  voracious  lar- 
va. It  Uvea  exposed  in  the  wild  state,  bnt 
none  of  the  Ohiuese  or  Enropean  worms  are 
allowed  to  inour  the  risks  of  life  in  the  open 
air.  According  to  the  experiment  of  Ooont 
pandolo,  ICN]  newl?  hatche^i  silkworms  weigh 
1  grain,  after  the  first  moalt  IS,  after  the  sec- 
ond 94,  after  the  third  400,  after  the  fourth 
4,328,  and  at  full  size  9,500  grains;  each  con- 
sumes an  ounce  of  mullterrj  leaves  dnring 
these  stages,  about  60,000  times  its  primitive 
weight,  and  ita  length  increases  from  1  to  40 
lines  during  the  same  period;  hj  calculation 
the  product  of  an  ounce  of  egge  eats  npward 
of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  furnish 
120  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Like  most  other  cater- 
pillars, it  changes  its  skin  four  times,  at  in- 
tervals depending  on  the  temperature  and  on 
the  qnantitj  and  quality  of  the  food;  if  kept 
at  80"  to  100°  F.  it  moalts  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  usnallj 
treated,  the  first  moult  takes  place  on  the  4tb 
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or  5th  day  after  hatching,  the  second  bepns  on 
the  8th,  the  third  takes  up  the  13th  and  I4th, 
and  the  last  happens  on  the  32d  or  2gd  day ; 
after  this  the  fifth  age  lasts  10  days,  making 
about  33  days  for  the  whole  prooess  to  matu- 
rity. The  appetite  increases  with  the  size  till 
after  the  fonrth  monlt;  during  the  last  10 
days  the  silk  gum  is  elaborated,  the  appetite 
diminishes,  and  the  larva  begins  to  spin  its 
ooooon.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  near  the 
mouth  and  connected  with  the  silk  bags,  which 
are  long,  slender,  and  convoluted,  contain- 
ing a  liquid  gum ;  they  are  closed  below,  and 
end  above  in  slender  tubes,  one  on  each  side, 
which  unite  to  form  the  single  spinning  tube ; 
the  guin  from  which  the  silk  is  produced  on 
contact  with  the  air  is  elaborated  by  the  long 
glandolsT  organs ;  every  thread  of  silk  is 
made  up  of  two  strands.  It  is  customary 
to  supply  to  the  worms  a  piece  of  rolled 
paper  or  some  hollow  substance  into  which 
they  can  retire,  or  a  convenient  twig,  for  the 
formation  of  the  cocoons.  They  first  make 
an  outer  covering  of  floss  silk  to  keep  o3  the 


rain ;  within  this  they  spin  fine  sillc,  bending 
the  head  and  body  op  and  down  and  cross- 
ing to  every  side,  entirely  surrounding  the  hod; 
as  a  protection  against  wind  and  cold ;  and 
within  this  is  a  more  delicate  silk,  glned  firmly 
together  for  the  inner  chamber,  redsting  both 
cold  ur  and  water.  After  building  the  cocoon 
the  larva  is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis,  and 
comes  forth  a  moth,  easily  bursting  through 
the  case,  the  silk,  and  the  fioss.  The  cocoou 
resembles  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  from  1  to  11 
in.  long,  and  bright  yellow ;  the  moth  emerges 
from  it  in  from  15  to  66  days,  according  to 
temperature,  the  former  being  the  time  in  the 
southern  United  States;  18  to  20  days  is  tbc 
time  in  Connecticut,  tliree  weeks  in  France, 
and  five  to  six  weeks'in  England ;  the  cocoon 
is  made  in  from  a  few  hours  to  throe  days, 
and  is  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other ; 
the  silk  is  not  interwoven  nor  the  glne  applied 
at  the  pointed  end,  toward  which  the  head  is 
always  placed.  The  chrysslis  has  no  spines 
nor  serrations  on  the  edge  of  the  abdominal 
rings,  has  a  leathery  skin,  and  the  stomach 
filled  with  a  yellowish  natritive  fluid  ;  the  or- 
gans of  the  moth  are  gradually  developed,  and 
in  two  or  three  weeks  the  skin  of  the  chrysplia 
gives  way,  the  moth  escapes  into  the  cocoon 
chamber,  and  readily  sets  itself  free,  leaving 
within  the  remains  of  its  former  coverioF:. 
In  the  wild  state  the  cocoon  is  made  about  tbe 
middle  of  Juno.  The  silk  from  the  cocoonit 
containing  males  is  finer  and  more  tenacious 
than  that  from  the  female  cocoons.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  threads  do  not  adhere  as  tbev 
do  in  the  cocoons  of  many  other  larvce,  else  the 
operation  of  unwinding  would  be  very  difficult 
if  not  impracticable;  even  in  the  3.  m/rri  tbe 
silk  is  sometimes  coarse  and  adherent,  when 
the  quality  of  the  food  has  not  been  good. 
Like  other  caterpillars,  the  silkworm  some- 
times makes  mistakes,  and  two  or  three  are 
occasionally  shut  up  in  asingle  cocoon,  in  which 
they  undergo  metamorphosis  perfectly  well. 
The  usual  way  of  throwing  the  cocoons  info 
boiling  water  kilis  the  chrysahs;  bnt  merely 
steaming  them  over  boiling  water  softens  the 
glue  BoiBciently  to  allow  the  unwinding  of  the 
silk,  and  permits  the  moth  to  come  forth  alive 
from  the  interior  layer  and  deposit  the  egpa  or 
prepare  for  a  new  brood. — The  whole  secret 
m  raising  the  silkworm  consists  in  securing  for 
it  warmth,  dryness,  plenty  of  proper  food,  and 
pure  air.  The  mulberry  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  conetitute  the  food  of  the  silkworm, 
requires  for  its  perfect  growth  long  contianed 
dry  and  warm  weather,  and  snffers  in  the  rainy 
seasons  of  England  and  France;  it  is  said  to 
have  no  insect  feeding  npon  it  batthefomfy; 
it  exhausts  the  earth  where  it  is  planted,  as  fsr 
as  any  other  vegetation  is  concerned;  one  tree 
of  the  M.  mvUieaulia,  it  is  computed,  will  feed 
as  many  silk^rms  as  would  produce  annually 
7  lbs.  of  silk.  Silkworms  are  very  tender  and  • 
liable  to  perish  from  slight  changes  of  temper- 
ature and  dampness,  from  fool  air,  and  im- 
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proper  or  insufficient  food ;  the  periods  of  the 
moahiiigs  are  times  of  sickness  and  danger; 
great  destraction  is  caused  hy  a  disease  caJled 
muscadine,  which  is  a  minate  fnngns  (botryti» 
Bamana)  occupying  the  interior  of  the  body 
md  bursting  through  the  skin.  The  disease 
caDed  the  ^^reds,"  manifested  by  red  stains 
and  blotches  on  the  skin,  is  ascertained  to  be 
due  to  some  acid,  resulting  from  disordered 
digestion ;  the  larvee  seem  cramped  and  stupe- 
fied, the  rings  dry  up,  and  the^look  like  mum- 
mies.— ^The  larvffi  of  several  large  moths  of 
the  genus  iatumia  (Schr.)  form  cocoons  from 
Trhich  silk  is  obtained ;  among  these  are  the 
flirindi  silkworm,  S.  [Samia]  Cynthia  (Schr.), 
of  India,  and  the  8,  mylitta  (Schr.),  whose 
moths  have  an  alar  expanse  of  about  8  in.,  and 
appear  to  be  the  wild  silkworms  of  the  East. 
The  S.  mylitta  abounds  in  Bengal,  and  yields 
much  coarse  and  dark-colored  silk,  highly  prized 
bj  the  Hindoos ;  it  cannot  be  domesticated ; 
the  natives  catch  the  caterpillars,  put  them  on 
the  aaseem  trees,  and  guard  them  from  birds 
bj  day  and  bats  by  night ;  the  natural  food  is 
the  rhamnua  jv^uba.  The  S.  Cynthia  is  do- 
mesticated in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  on  leaves 
of  the  castor  oil  plant  (rieinm  communis  or 
/w/mj  Christt)  and  of  the  aiUmtus  glandulosa; 
the  cocoons  are  generaUy  about  2  in.  long  and 
3  in.  in  circumference,  whitish  or  yellowish,  of 
soft  and  delicate  texture.  There  are  eight  or 
ten  species  of  American  silkworms ;  the  eal- 
lotamia  Promfthea  and  C.  angulifera  feed  on 
the  hlac  and  wild  cherry;  others-  are  platysa- 
nwff  EuryaU^  P.  Columbia^  P.  Cecropia,  and 
tropaa  luna  ;  but  practically  the  larva  of  telea 
Polyphemus  is  the  only  important  one.  This 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  maple,  elm, 
wiDow,  and  several  other  trees.  For  descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  this  species,  in  all  its  stages, 
and  the  method  of  rearing  the  larvse,  see 
^*  American  Naturalist,"  vol.  i.,  1867. 

8IUJHA1I*  L  Boiliaiii,  an  American  physi- 
cist, bom  in  North  Stratford  (now  Trumbull), 
Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1779,  died  in  New  Haven,  Nov. 
H 1864.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1796, 
was  appointed  tutor  in  1799,  and  was  adn^itted 
to  the  bar  in  1802.  He  accepted  the  new  chair 
of  chemistry  at  Tale  college  in  1802,  and  passed 
a  part  of  the  next  two  years  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  student  with  Jh.  Woodhouse.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1805  he  gave  his  first  full  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  shortly  after  sailed  for  Europe.  He 
visited  the  mining  districts  of  England,  attended 
lectures  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  resumed 
the  dnties  of  his  professorship  after  an  absence 
of  14  months.  He  published  in  1810  "  Journal 
of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland 
m  1806-'6''  (2  vols.  8vo;  enlarged  ed.,  8  vols. 
ISmo,  1820).  Not  long  after  his  return  he 
made  a  geological  survey  of  a  part  of  Oonnec- 
ticut  In  December,  1807,  a  meteorite  of  great 
size  and  splendor  passed  over  New  England, 
and  threw  off  large  fragments  with  loud  ex- 
plosions in  the  town  of  Western,  Conn.  Profs. 
SiOhnan  and  Eingaley  visited  the  town  and 


procured  some  fragments ;  and  Sillimon  made 
a  chemical  analysis  and  published  the  earliest 
and  best  authenticated  account  of  the  fall  of  a 
meteorite  in  America.  He  afterward  assisted 
Dr.  Robert  Hare  in  his  experiments  with  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  now  commonly  used  of  "  compound  blow- 
pipe." In  1813  he  published  in  the  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences"  an  account  of  his  experiments  with 
this  instrument,  by  which  he  had  greatly  ex- 
tended the  list  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusible. 
In  1812  he  secured  to  Yale  college  the  then 
unrivalled  mineralogical  and  geological  collec- 
tion made  by  Col.  George  Gibbs  in  Europe, 
In  1822,  while  engaged  in  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  de- 
fiagrator  on  the  model  of  Dr.  Hare,  he  first 
established  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  particles 
of  carbon  from  the  ppsitive  to  the  negative 
electrgde  of  the  voltaic  apparatus,  with  the 
corresponding  growth  of  the  negative  electrode, 
and  the  retransfer  when  the  charcoal  points 
are  shifted.  In  1818  he  founded  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  better  known 
both  in  Europe  and  America  as  "Silliman's 
Journal,"  of  which  for  20  years  he  was  sole, 
and  for  eight  years  more  senior  editor.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  American  lecturers  on 
scientific  subjects  to  miscellaneous  audiences, 
and  delivered  courses  in  the  principal  cities. 
He  published  an  account  of  a  journey  between 
Haitford  and  Quebec  (1820),  an  edition  of 
BakewelPs  "  Geology"  (1829),  and  a  text  book 
on  "Chemistry"  (2  vols.,  1830).  In  1861  he 
again  visited  Europe,  and  published  "  A  Visit 
to  Europe  in  1861 "  (2  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 
1868).  In  1863  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  was  made  professor  emeritus ;  but  at  the 
request  of  his  colleagues  he  continued  to  lec- 
ture on  geology  till  June,  1866.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1866).  II.  Beq^Miiii^  jr.,  an  Amer- 
ican physicist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1816.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  in  1837,  became  an  instruc- 
tor there  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geolo- 
gy, and  in  1846  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in  the  scientific 
school  of  the  college,  now  the  Sheflield  scien- 
tific school.  He  became  associate  editor  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science"  in  1888,  and 
since  1864  has  been  associated  with  Prof.  J.  D. 
Dana  as  editor  and  proprietor.  From  1849  to 
1864  he  was  professor  of  medical  chemistry 
and  toxicology  in  the  university  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  and  in  1864  he  succeeded  his  father  as 

?'ofes8or  of  general  and  applied  chemistry  in 
ale  college,  which  post  he  still  holds  (1876). 
In  connection  with  C.  R.  Goodrich  he  prepared 
the  "Illustrated  Record"  and  the  "Progress 
of  Science  and  Art"  published  in  connection 
■with  the  international  exhibition  of  1863  in 
New  York.  He  was  for  several  years  secre- 
tary of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and.  had  charge  of  the 
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pabUcttion  of  its  "  Proceedings."  He 
a  popular  lecturer.  Beudea  numerous  papers 
in  the  "American  Jonraal  of  Science,"  he  baa 
published  "Fint  Principles  of  Chemi(tr7,"  a 
popular  text  book  (Philadelphia,  1846;  reTised 
ed.,  1856),  aod  ■'  PriDciplea  of  Pbjeics  "  (Phila- 
delphia, 1B58 ;  reriseded.,  1868). 

SDJiOWir,  llMM  WBaa,  an  American  ar- 
chitect, born  Id  N'ewborjport,  Mass.,  Aug.  7, 
1828.     He  began  to  practiae  his  profession  in 
Boston  in  1651,  and  in  the  20  jears  following 
mora  than  200  church  edifices  were  bnilt  or 
remodelled  nnder  bia  soperintendence.    He  de- 
signed the  new  capitol,  Montpelier,  Vt.  (iai9), 
Bochtel  college,  Akron,  O.  (1872),  &&    While 
parBoiog  his  professioD  as  an  architect,  he  act- 
ed as  a  Unireraalist  preacher  from  1852,  and 
was  ordsined  a  clergjman  in  1862.      He  has 
pnblished  "Tbeognis,  a  Lamp  in  the  CaverD  of 
Eyil"(Bo3ton,  1856J;   " Text  Boot  of  Modern 
Carpentry"  (1958);   "Warming  and  Ventila- 
tion" (1860)  i  "Atkinson  Memorial,"  a  series 
of  lBdiscoarBeB(18Sl);  "  The  Conference  Mel- 
odist" (1863);  "The  Cantica  Sacra,"  a  book 
of  church  setrice  (1865) ;  and  "  Service  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  "  at  Brighton  (186T). 
With  George  M.  Harding  he  edited  an  improved 
edition  of  Shaw's  "  Ciril  Architecture  "  (1852). 
'SILFHniH  (Or.  aD^aiv,  the  ancient  name  of 
some  resin-bearing  plant),  a  genns  of  coarse, 
robust,  perennial  pmts  of  the  composite  fami- 
ly, which  have  a  copious  resinous  juice  and 
large  heads  of  Sowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
sunflower,  but  quite  difFerent  in  structure.    Ip 
ti'.phium  the  numerona  ray  flowers  are  pistil- 
late and  fertile ;   those  of  the  disk,  though 
tiey  are  apparently  perfect,  are  sterile;  the 
broad  flat  okenes  are 
'  winged  and  without 
pappus.     The  genua 
comprises  about  20 
species,    all    North 
American;  someare 
very    abundant    on 
the  western  prairies, 
while     others     are 
peculiarly  southern. 
The     b^t     known 
species  is  S.  latini- 
alum,    called    roain 
weed;  it  has  a  large 
thick     root,     from 

ous  radical,  long-pe- 
tioled  leaves,  from 
13  to  80  in.  lung; 
they  are  very  thick, 

Bo*.*-d(91l,*mml«inU.     "''.*.,    '°°«^      .^'».'' 
tuDiT  bristly  faairs  ;   their 

general  outline  is 
ovate,  bat  they  are  deeply  pinnately  cut  sud 
parted,  and  the  divisions  themselves  often 
cnt-lobed;  the  stem,  usually  3  to  6  ft.  higli, 
sometimea  reaches  II  ft.,  and  bears  near  its 
base  numerous  leaves  similar  to  those  from 
the  root,  and  fewer  leaves  above.    The  flower 
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I  heada,  borne  in  a  kind  of  raean»  tX  iba  upper 
I  part  of  the  etem,  are  S  to  6  in.  across,  and,  as 
lO  all  the  other  species,  yellow.  The  resinous 
^nice  of  this  and  others  eindes  either  sponta- 
neously or  from  the  puncturing  of  insects,  ap- 
pearing in  snuU  translocent  tean  upon  the 
stem  and  foliage.  This  resin  and  the  plant  it- 
self bave  been  regarded  as  nsefnl  renwdies  in 
asthma  and  similar  diseases  of  horses.  A  tine- 
tore  of  the  root  and  leaves  is  Bometimoa  aaed 
I  as  a  domestic  tqnic  and  diaphoretic.  The  erect 
leaves  of  this  plant,  when  growing  in  the  opiea 
prairie,  commonly  stand  with  their  edges  point- 
ing norUk  and  south ;  henco  it  has  been  called 
compass  plant,  pilot  weed,  and  polar  plant. 
This  species  occurs  from  the  prairies  of  Mich- 
igan southward  and  westwatd.  A  closely  re- 
lated species,  found  from  Ohio  west  and  south, 
called  prairie  bordock  or  prairie  dock,  is  S. 
ttrebiTUhinaeevm,  having  also  large  and  coarse 
leaves,  which  are  nut  cut,  but  only  serrate  on 
the  margins,  and  rough  and  scnrfy  especially 
on  the  under  surface;  the  tall  stems  are  smooth, 
and  the  heads  of  flowers  are  smaller  than  in 
the  preceding.  This  species  produces  resin 
abundantly,  the  leaves  being  often  sprinkled 
with  it.  One  of  the  most  striking  species  is 
S. perfoliatam,  called  the  cup  plant;  ite«qn&re 
stem  bears  opposite  leaves,  a  foot  or  more 
long;  these  are  united  by  tJieir  bases  around 
the  stem,  and  form  a  concave  disk,  wliich  after 
a  rain  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. This  has  a  similar  geographical  range  to 
the  preceding,  but  having  long  been  cultivated 
in  gardens  on  account  of  its  curious  leaves,  it 
has  been  introduced  much  farther  east. 

SIUKUM,  the  name  of  one  of  the  geologic 
ages,  the  age  of  mollusks  and  other  inverte- 
brates. The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
ancient  SUurea,  who  inhabited  that  portion  of 
England  and  Wales  where  these  rocks  abonnd. 
The  formation  lies  upon  the  Cambrian  of  Sedg- 
wick, according  to  some  classifications,  and  im- 
mediately below  the  Devonian.  Uarchison  in- 
cludes in  it  the  upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  age  differ  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  also  in  different  parts 
of  tKe  same  continent.  In  North  America  the 
transition  of  the  rocks  and  life  from  the  lower 
to  tbe  upper  Silurian  is  abrupt.  In  Great  Brit- 
on the  transition  in  life  is  gradual,  although 
the  rocks  are  unconformable  in  stratJficaUoo. 
In  Bohemia  there  is  no  break  in  the  rooks,  but 
there  is  marked  change  in  the  life.  Dana  has 
adopted  the  subdivision  into  periods  and  epochs 
derived  from  the  succession  of  rocks  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  the  strata  are  troll 
displayed,  and  have  been  carefully  stnilied. 
In  this  arrangement  the  lower  Silurian,  begin- 
ning from  below,  includes  tbe  primordisJ  or 
Cambrian,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Trenton  peri- 
ods; tho  upper  Silurian  embraces,  in  the  same 
ascending  order,  tbe  Niagara,  Salina,  lower 
Helderberg,  end  Oriskany  periods.  The  Oris- 
kany  formation  was  until  recently  placed  as  the 
lowest  period  of  the  Devonian  age;  but  from 
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tlie  rebitioiis  of  its  fossils  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Silurian.     The  Cambrian  period 
his  two  epochs,  the  Aoadian  and  the  Potsdam. 
The  Canadian  period  has  the  calciferons,  the 
Qaebec,  and  the  Ghazj  epochs.    The  Trenton 
period  embraces  the  Trenton,  Utiea,  and  Cin- 
cinDiti  epochs;  the  Niagara  period,  the  Me- 
dina, Clinton,  and  Niagara  epochs ;  while  the 
Silina,  lower  Helderberg,  and  Oriskanj  periods 
hsTe  each  one  epoch,  correspondingly  named. 
The  lower  Silurian  animal  fossils  are  sponges, 
radiates,  moUusks,  and  articulates ;  among  the 
last  are  numerous  tEOobites,  a  species  of  which 
fooDd  near  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  the  Acadian 
formation,  was  20  in.  long.    The  calciferons 
and  Quebec  epochs  of  the  Canadian  period  are 
remarkably  rich  in  fossils  and  economic  pro- 
dneta,  the  latter  including  copper  and  silver 
ores.    In  Newfoundland  the  Quebec  forma- 
tion reaches  a  thickness  of  6,600  ft.,  the  upper 
half  being  sandstone  and  shales  and  the  lower 
half  mostij  limestones.    The  Trenton  period, 
abounding  in  fossils  an^  economic  products, 
among  which  is  petroleum,  has  its  formation 
along  the  Appalachians  and  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Mississippi  basin,  including  the  galena 
limeatone  of  Wisconsin  and  other  states.  Tren- 
ton limestone  has  been  found  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions, upon  King  WLUiam's  island.  North  Som- 
erset and  Boothia.    The  Niagara  formation  in 
Xorth  America  covers  a  large  part  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  and  the  arctic  and  other 
parts  of  British  America,  and  also  contains  pe- 
troleum.   At  Niagara  falls  85  ft.  of  limestone 
rest  on  80  ft  of  shaie,  and  neaf  the  falls  the 
^hale  is  covered  with  165  ft.  of  limestone.   The 
Salina  period  includes  the  rocks  which  yield 
the  salt  brines  of  central  New  York.    Through 
the  Mississippi  basin  the  Salina  formation  is 
for  the  most  part  absent.    This  formation  oon- 
taina  numerous  beds  of  gypsum,  which  are  not 
stratified  like  the  other  rocks,  and  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
limestone,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  derived  from 
silphur  springs.    The  Oriskany  period  contains 
no  land  plants  in  New  York,  but  at  Gasp6,  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  a  small  species  of  lyeopodium 
Of  ground  pine  has  been  found.  The  most  com- 
mon animal  fossils  are  bivalve  mollusks.    In 
}Iaryland  there  are  five  species  of  crinoids,  but 
in  Xew  York  they  are  rare.    The  rocks  of  both 
the  lower  and  upper  Silurian  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe,  although  the  lower  are 
the  most  extensive.    The  upper  Silurian  in  En- 
rope,  besides  invertebrate  fossils,  contains  the 
Testigea  of  the  earliest  fishes,  some  of  which 
flre  of  the  shark  tribe ;.  so  that  although  the 
Devonian  is  the  age  of  fishes,  they  really  origi- 
nated in  the  Silurian.    It  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  Silurian  formation  contained  the  ear- 
iiest  Testiges  of  organic  life,  but  organic  re- 
Diains  have  recently  been  found  in  older  for- 
Qutions.    (See  6eoix>ot,  vol.  vii.,  p.  694,  and 
PALEoyroLooY,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  811,  818,  816.) 

SLflSf  one  of  the  precious  metals,  distin- 
P^ubed  by  its  whiteness,  its  brilliant  lustre 
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when  polished,  its  malleability,  and  its  indif- 
ference to  atmospheric  oxygen.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  metals.  Since 
it  occurs  frequently  in  a  native  state  (though 
never  chemically  pure,  being  invariably  alloyed 
with  gold  or  copper,  and  sometimes  antimony, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  quicksilver,  or  iron),  and  is 
easily  fusible,  it  naturally  became  known  to 
mankind  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  alchemists 
called  it  Luna  or  Diana,  The  Greek  name 
Apyvpog  is  from  apydc,  white,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  Latin  argentum.  Silver  is  one  of  the 
first  metals  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  being 
included  among  the  enumerated  riches  of  Abra- 
ham. At  that  period,  as  in  later  times,  it  was 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  as  a  mate- 
rial in  the  arts.  In  Solomon^s  reign  it  is  said 
to  have  been  so  abundant  as  to  be  nothing 
accounted  of,  and  the  king  had  made  it  to  be 
as  stones  in  Jerusalem.  Among  other  ancient 
nations  it  was  also  abundant.  Polybius  says 
the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  at  Ecba- 
tana  were  of  solid  silver,  and  the  beams  and 
pillars  of  the  temple  were  covered  with  plates 
of  silver  and  gold.  These  metals  were  obtained 
from  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Attica,  Epims,  and  the 
distant  countries  of  eastern  Asia.  The  rich 
Spanish  silver  mines  were  developed  at  an  ear- 
ly day,  and  furnished  the  main  supply  of  the 
metal  for  Phcenicia,  Carthage,  and  Rome. 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  mine  opened  by  Hannibal, 
which  supplied  him  with  800  lbs.  of  silver  daily, 
and  was  worked  by  adits  reaching  a  mile  and 
a  half  into  the  mountain.  This  was  at  Guadal- 
canal, at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Seville. — ^Pure  silver,  in  its 
massive  state,  is  the  whitest  of  metals.  It  takes 
by  burnishing  a  brilliant  lustre,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  its  white  alloys  with  copper.  When 
granulated  by  falling  molten  into  water,  it  ac- 
quires a  rough  but  exceedingly  beautiful  sur- 
face. Reduced  from  the  chloride  in  the  hu- 
mid way,  it  appears  as  a  gray,  spongy  powder. 
It  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedrons  when 
allowed  to  cool  from  the  molten  condition  or 
precipitated  from  solution — for  instance,  by 
copper  or  zinc.  Sometimes  it  is  precipitated 
bl^k  by  the  galvanic  current  or  by  zinc.  In 
hardness  and  strength  it  is  superior  to  gold 
and  inferior  to  copper ;  a  slight  alloy  of  cop- 
per hardens  and  strengthens  it.  In  malleability 
and  ductility  it  is  inferior  to  gold  only.  (See 
Metal.)  Leaves  less  than  iftii^flflo  of  an  inch 
thick  can  be  obtained  by  beating,  and  wires  niay 
be  drawn  out  of  extreme  tenuity.  Its  chemical 
symbol  is  Ag,  its  equivalent  108.  According 
to  G.  Rose,  the  specific  gravity  of  cast  silver  is 
10*505,  of  pressed  or  hammered  silver  10*566. 
Other  authorities  give  for  the  former  1 0*474, 
and  for  the  latter  10*510.  Lengsdorf  found 
the  specific  gravity  of  silver  wire  which  had 
been  repeatedly  drawn  to  be  10*47  before  heat- 
ing and  10*48  afterward.  The  specific  heat  of 
silver  is  given  by  Regnault  as  0*067.  Its  heat- 
conducting  power  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  metal,  as  is  also  its  power  of  reflecting: 
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lif^t  and  heat  when  highly  polished ;  bat  its 
radiatrng  capacity  in  the  same  oondition  is  veiy 
amalL  3j  yirtoe  of  these  properties  yesseb 
of  rilyer  are  best  adapted  to  retain  the  heat 
of  liqnids.  It -melts  at  a  fall  red  heat,  aboat 
1000^  0.  <1882''  F.).  It  shrinks  in  cooling, 
and  hence  fills  bat  imperfectly  the  moolds'in 
whidi  it  is  oast  At  a  yery  high  temperature 
it  is  yolatile.  Melting  silyer  mechanically  ab- 
sorbs 20  yolomes  of  oxygen,  whidi  in  solidify- 
ing it  expels,  sometimes  with  sufficient  force 
to  throw  off  particles  of  metaL  Alloyed  with 
1  or  2  per  cent,  of  copper  or  with  gold,  it  ap- 
parently loses  this  property.  Silyer  is  oxidized 
neither  by  exposore  at  ordinary  temperature 
to  dry  or  moist  air,  nor  by  heating  in  air ;  but 
it  bums  to  an  oxide  when  melted  upon  char- 
coal in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  or  when  ex- 
posed to  a  galyanic  current  of  $^eat  intensity, 
or  to  ozone.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
aet  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has 
strong  affinity  for  sulphur  (with  which  it  can 
be  «»ily  fused  to  a  sulphide),  and  is  hence 
readily  tarniriied  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  is  present  in  small  quantities  in* the  or- 
dinary air  of  cities.  To  protect  silver  vessels 
not  in  use,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  paper  satu- 
rated with  wax,  which  keeps  out  the  impure 
air,  or  in  paper  painted  with  white  lead,  which 
decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Articles 
of  food,  with  the  exception  of  eggs  and  salt, 
scarcely  affect  silver,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fa- 
vorite material  for. table  ware.  The  discolora- 
tion from  eggs  is  due  to  sulphur ;  that  from 
salt,  to  chlorine,  which  forms  argentic  chloride. 
This  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  linen 
rag  moistened  with  aqua  ammonife.  The  caus- 
tic alkalies  in  solution  or  fusion  do  not  attack 
silver  as  they  do  platinum,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently employed  for  the  ev^oration  of  such 
solutions,  and  for  crucibles  in  which  minerals 
are  fused  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate. 
Silver  foil  is  sometimes  used  in  blowpipe  anal- 
yses, for  detecting  sulphur  and  the  sulphides  of 
the  metals.  Melted  with  carbonaceous  matter,- 
silver  forms  a  carburet,  white  like  the  metal. 
This  is  also  formed  when  compounds  of  silver 
oxide  are  decomposed  by  organic  acids. — Silver 
may  be  easily  alloyed  by  melting  with  most 
metals.  The  alloys  with  base  metals  are  in 
general  not  useful  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  cost  of  the  silver.  Trie  alloy  with  copper, 
which  in  subordinate  quantity  enhances  the 
valuable  qualities  of  the  silver,  is  an  exception. 
The  alloys  with  lead  and  zinc,  serving  an  im- 
pjortant  purpose  in  metallurgy,  will  be  men- 
tioned further  on.  An  alloy  of  100  parts  of 
aluminum  with  5  of  silver  gives  a  handsome 
white  malleable  compound,  susceptible  of  high 
polish.  A  small  quantity  of  iron,  chromium, 
cobalt,  or  nickel  imparts  great  hardness  to 
silver.  Steel  may  be  made  to  retain  about 
^  of  its  weight  of  silver,  which  is  said  to  im- 
prove its  quality';  the  alloy  is  called  silver- 
steel.  Oombined  with  mercury,  silver  forms 
a  most  brilliant  amalgam  for  mirrors.    An 


I  alloy  of  20  to  80  parts  of  silver  with  80  of 
I  nickel  and  50  of  copper  is  said  to  be  equal  in 
'  all  respects  to  the  ordinary  standard  silver, 
which  is  0  parts  of  silver  with  1  of  copper. 
Small  coins  have  been  made  in  Switzerland  of 
an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  with  10  per  cent 
nickel.  Two  parts  anc  and  one  part  nlver 
give  a  ductile,  white,  fine-grained  alloy.  Threo 
parts  of  silver  to  one  of  tin  give  a  hard,  and 
one  part  of  silver  to  two  of  tin  a  soft  alloy. 
Bismuth,  antimony,  and  arsenie  yield  brittle 
alloys.  The  alloys  of  mlver  and  copper  are 
the  most  important  of  all,  being  used  both  in 
coinage  and  in  the  arts.  The  copper  alloy  is 
harder  than  pure  nlver,  takes  a  finer  polish, 
and  wears  better ;  and  the  white  color  of  sil- 
ver may  be  retained  if  the  contents  of  copper 
do  not  exceed  a  certain  proportiin,  while  even 
those  alloys  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
copper  may  be  so  treated  by  "pickling^'  in 
acid  as  to  deprive  them  of  copper  on  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  restore  their  sUver-white  color. 
The  standard  silver  ior  coinage,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
eonipound  of  9  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  copper ; 
in  England,  of  87  silver  to  8  copper.  For 
plate  the  legal  fineness  yaries  in  different 
countries,  or  is,  as  in  the  United  States,  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  manufacturer.  In  North 
Germany  the  usual  fineness  is  inferior  to  that 
of  coin. — Silver  does  not  dissolve  in  any  fay- 
drated  acids  by  taking  the  place  of  the  hydro- 
gen; on  the  contrary,  hydn^n  displaces  it 
from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  and  precipitates 
it  in  metallic  form.  Concentrated  sulphnric 
acid  oxidizes  silver  at  boiling  heat,  forming 
argentic  sulphate  and  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric 
acid,  even  when  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  acts  rapidly  upon  silver,  and  at  high 
temperature  with  great  violenoe,  argentic  ni- 
trate and  nitric  oxide  being  formed.  A  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  changes  silver  to  a  red 
argentic  chromate.  Muriatic  acid,  even  at  a 
high  temperature,  has  little  effect  upon  silver. 
Areentic  oxide  combines  at  high  temperatares 
with  silicic  acid ;  hence,  silver  heated  or  melt- 
ed with  glass  or  other  silicious  compounds  be- 
comes oxidized  and  colors  the  mass  yellow. 
All  of  the  more  easily  oxidizable  metals  and 
many  conapounds  susceptible  of  higher  oxida- 
tion (so-ciuled  deoxidizing  substances),  as  well 
as  many  organic  substances,  precipitate  silver 
from  solution.  Silver  forms  three  oxides:  a 
suboxide,  Ag40;  argentic  oxide,  AgsO;  and 
a  peroxide  probably  AgiO«),  which  does  not 
combine  with  acids.  The  second  of  these  is  of 
special  interest  as  the  basis  of  the  salts  of  the 
metal.  It  is  separated  from  the  nitrate,  or 
any  soluble  silver  salt,  by  adding  an  alkaline 
solution,  as  a  brown  hydrated  oxide,  which 
parts  with  its  water  at  60°  0.  (140°  F.),  and 
with  its  oxygen  at'  a  red  heat.  Its  solution 
in  ammonia  deposits  on  exposure  to  the  air 
a  black  micaceous  powder  supposed  to  be 
a  compound  of  silver  oxide  and  ammonia 
(AgtO,  HtN),  or  amidide  of  silver  (AgH»N), 
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or  nitride  of  sOver  (AgsN).    It  is  terribly  ex- 
plorire,  and  is  hence  (uJled  fulminating  flilver 
( Berthollet's).   This  most  dangerous  compound 
mj  also  be  xmintentionallj  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating an  ammoniaoal  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash.    The 
dilorate  of  this  oxide  is  likewise  very  explo- 
fiire,  as  is  also  the  fulminate  proper  (Brugna- 
telfi's).    (See  £xpiiOBnrs8.)     The  sulphate  is 
formed  by  treatment  of  the  metal  at  a  high 
temperature  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Upon  this  reaction  is  based  one  method  of 
separating  silver  and  gold.    (See  Gtold.)    The 
nitrate  (AgNOa)  is  tihe  most  important  salt 
of  sUrer.    (See  NrrBATBS,  voL  xii.,  p.  468.) 
It  IB  employed  in  the  preparation  of  other 
compounds  of  silver,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  chloride,  produced  by  adding  to 
the  nitrate  solution  <^lorine  or  a  soluble  cnlo- 
ri^e,  BQch  as  common  salt.    It  is  a  dense  white 
floocnlent  precipitate,  which  under  exposure 
to  light  turns  first  violet,  then  black,  proba- 
bly bj  partial  redaction  to  subchloride.    Ohlo- 
rme  restores  the  white  color.     The  chloride 
is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  mu- 
riatic acid,  more  readily  in  strong  solutions 
of  chlorides,  ammonia,  alkaline  cyanides,  and 
hrposnlphites;  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
arids;  scarcely  affected  by  any  oxygen  acid, 
even  eonoentrated  sulphuric ;  reduced  to  metal 
by  zine,  iron,  copper,  or  any  metal  more  oxi- 
dizable  &an  silver,  heated  hydrogen,  organic 
compounds  containing  hydrogen,  alkalies  and 
lUuIine  eartha,  and  by  heating  upcti  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe.    The  insolubility  of  the 
chloride  in  oxygen  acids  permits  the  precipita- 
tion of  silver  from  solutions  of  almost  all  its 
saHa  bj  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
of  other  chlorides,  thus  giving  a  convenient 
means  of  determining  its  presence  or  separa- 
ting it  from  other  metals.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bohibility  of  the  chloride  in  brine  or  so- 
dimn  hrpoeulphite  constitutes  an  important 
means  of  nlver  extraction  by  the  humid  meth- 
od of  metallurgy  described  below.    This  isalt 
oocnra  in  nature  as  an  ore.    It  is  used  in  pho- 
tography, and  its  ammoniacal  solution  is  em- 
ployed to  color  mother-of-pearl.    The  bromide 
(AgBr)  and  the  iodide  (Agl)  also  occur  in  na- 
tore,  the  latter  rarely.    Their  chemical  rela- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  the  diloride,  but 
the  bromide  is  but  slightly  dissolved  in  dilute 
aqoa  animonin,  and  the  iodide  scarcely  at  aU. 
TheT  likewise  have  the  property  of  darken- 
ing bj  exposure  to  light.    (See  Photoobapht.) 
—The  MetaUwrgy  of  Silver.    Silver  is  obtained 
ptrtij  from  true  silver  ores,  partly  from  other 
ores  containingffllver  as  an  accidental  or  varia- 
ble constituent.    To  the  former  class  belongs 
the  native  metal,  which  is  usuaUy  more  or  less 
iQoTed  with  gold,  and  sometimes  with  other 
i&^s,  as  .above  remarked.    The  occurrence 
^  gold  and  silver  in  variable  natural  alloy  is 
80  general  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  con- 
itttQte  but  one  mineral  species,  ranging  from 
■l^er  with  a  dight  trace  of  gold  to  gold  with 


a  slight  trace  of  silver.  Native  silver  is  found 
in  masses  and  in  arborescent  and  filiform 
shapes  in  veins  of  quartz,  calcite,  &c.,  or  as 
segregations  accompanying  other  silver  ores. 
The  masses  are  sometimes  crystalline,  show- 
ing cubical  and  octahedral  forms.  Very  pure 
silver  occurs  with  the  native  copper  at  Lake 
Superior.  The  most  famous  masses  of  native 
silver,  several  of  which  exceeded  500  lbs.,  have 
been  found  at  the  mines  of  Eongsberg  in  Nor- 
way, of  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Johaon- 
Geoigenstadt  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  Peruvian,  and  Mexican  mines.  In 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Utah  it 
is  not  uncommon,  though  it  has  not  been  found 
in  large  masses.  Silver  amalgam  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  some  European  mines,  and 
contains  26  to  85  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  re- 
mainder being  mercury.  The  variety  known 
as  arguerite,  from  Coquimbo  in  OhUi,  is  an 
important  ore  in  that  region,  and  contains  .48 
to  68  per  cent  of  silver.  The  antimoniuret 
and  the  telluret  of  silver  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  most  important  silver  ores  are  the 
chloride,  the  sulphide,  and  the  combinations  of 
sulphide  of  silver  with  other  sulphides.  The 
chloride  of  silver,  or  horn  silver  (AgGl),  is  a 
common  ore  in  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the 
western  regions  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  certain  districts  of  Nevada,  and  in  the 
Owyhee  district  of  Idaho.  It  has  been  met 
with  in  small  Quantities  in  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean mines.  When  pure,  its  composition  is 
silver  75*2,  chlorine  24*8,  It  has  a  waxy  ap- 
pearance, resinous  lustre,  and  pearl-gray,  green- 
ish, whitish,  or  bluish  color,  turning  brown  in 
the  air;  hardness  1  to  1*5;  sp;  gr.  6*8  to  5*5. 
It  occurs  chiefly  near  the  outcrops  of  argen- 
tiferous deposits  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  other  ores.  In  Ohili  and  Peru,  for 
instance,  it  is  found  in  cubical  crystalain  the 
ferruginous  gossan  known  as  peeoi  and  eolo- 
rado».  The  bromide  and  iodide,  which  also 
occur  in  nature,  closely  resemble  it,  but  are  far 
more  rare.  The  sulphide  of  silver  (AgtS,  sil- 
ver glance,  vitreous  silver,  or  argentite),  con- 
taining 87*1  silver  and  12*9  sulphur,  is,  next 
to  the  native  metal,  the  richest  ore.  It  has  a 
blackish  lead-gray  color,  metallic  lustre,  and 
shining  streak ;  H.  2  to  2*5 ;  sp.  gr.  7*196  to 
7'865 ;  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  readily 
melts  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  It 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ores  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  united  States.  It  is 
commonly  associated  with  other  argentiferous 
minerals,  and  sometimes  is  finely  disseminated 
through  the  gangue  or  the  accompanying  ores. 
The  double  sulphides  of  silver  and  antimony 
constitute  a  very  valuable  class  of  ores,  of 
which  the  chief  are:  stephanite  (AgsSbS*), 
with  66*6  per  cent,  of  silver  and  sometimes 
small  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  arsenic, 
having  metallic  lustre,  iron-gray  color,  black 
powder,  H.  2  to  2*5,  sp.  gr.  6  to  6*27,  occurrintt 
m  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and 
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NevadA,  particolarlj  in  the  Comstock  lode; 
mUrgyrite  (AgSbS«),  with  36*9  silver,  steel- 
gray  to  iron-black,  metallic  Instre,  dark  cherry- 
red  powder,  H.  8,  ap.  gr.  5*2,  occorring  in  Sax- 
ony, Spain,  and  Mexico;  pyrargyrite  (AgsSb 
Ss),  dark  mby  silver  or  antimonial  silver  blende, 
with  59  silver,  sometimes  a  little  arsenic,  black 
or  by  transmitted  light  deep  red,  H.  2  to  2*5, 
sp.  gr.  5'759,  occorring  in  Saxony,  Baden, 
Oomwall,  Norway,  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  Nevada;  and  polybaaite  (Ag»SbS«),  with 
from  64  to  more  than  72  silver,  the  antimony 
being  partly  and  sometimes  wholly  replaced 
by  arsenic,  and  the  silver  partly  by  copper  or 
to  lees  extent  iron  and  zinc,  color  iron-black, 
atredL  black,  H.  2'5,  sp.  gr.  6-2,  occorring  in  the 
Hartz,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 
Proostite,  or  light  ruby  silver  (AgsAsSs),  simi- 
lar to  pyrargyrite,  except  that  the  color  is 
lighter  and  the  antimony  is  replaced  with  ar- 
senic, occors  in  the  same  localities,  hot  more 
rarely ;  it  contains  65*4  silver.  Copper  silver 
glance  or  stromeyerite  (CoAgS),  with  53  sil- 
ver and  31  copper,  iron-black,  black  shining 
powder,  H.  2*75,  sp.  gr.  6*2,  occors  in  Silesia, 
Obili,  and  elsewhere.  The  foregoing  are  the 
principal  troe  silver  ores.  The  chief  argentif- 
•eroos  ores  of  other  metals  are  those  of  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc.  Iron  pyrites  and  arsenical 
pyntes,  as  well  as  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel 
ores,  may  be  argentiferous,  but  it  is  osually 
by  reason  of  finely  disseminated  silver  ores 
throughout  their  mass.  Ghdena  is  always  more 
or  less  argentiferous.  In  the  United  States, 
the  galena  of  the  Appalachian  range  and  of 
the  Mississippi  •  valley  is  usually  poor  in  silver, 
while  that  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
interior  basin  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  highly 
argentiferous.  Oxidized  ores  are  usually  poor 
in  silver,  but  the  carbonate,  &c.,  occurring  in 
the  limestone  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  the 
Eureka  district^  Nevada,  are  exceptions,  being 
smelted  in  large  quantities  for  lead  and  silver. 
The  peculiar  ore  known  as  stetefeldtite,  which 
occurs  abundantly  in  Nevada,  is  an  oxidized 
but  massive  mineral  containing  antimony  and 
other  base  metals,  and  often  very  rich  in  silver. 
The  variable  mineral  or  class  of  minerals 
known  as  tetrahedrite  (Fahlerz^  argentiferous 
gray  copper,  freibergite,  tennantite,  hermesite) 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  metallic  sul- 
phides with  sulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic, 
or  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  copper,  in  which 
the  antimony  may  be  partly  replaced  by  ar- 
senic, and  the  copper  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and 
even,  as  in  freibergite,  lead,  or,  as  in  hermesite, 

?[uicksilver.  The  percentage  of  silver  varies 
rom  a  mere  trace  to  32  per  cent.  Pure  zinc 
blende  is  usually  poor  in  silver,  but  is  frequent- 
ly found  in  intimate  association  with  true  sil- 
ver ores  or  native  silver,  and  particularly  with 
argentiferous  galena ;  and  in  some  notable  in- 
stances the  blende  is  richer  than  the  galena. 
— The  mechanical  concentration  of  silver  ores 
by  water  is  attended  with  heavy  loss,  by  reason 
of  their  usual  association  with  base  ores  of 


nearly  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  their  prop- 
erty of  deaving  when  croahed  into  tine  scales 
and  splinters  or  dost,  which  are  usually  carried 
away  by  the  current.  The  yield  of  silver  ores 
is  generally  rated  in  this  country  in  ounces 
troy  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or 
29,167  oz.  trpy.  About  1  per  cent,  of  silver 
would  be  equivalent  to  292  oz.  to  a  ton.  A 
yield  of  a  little  lese  than  3  oz.  is  represented 
by  the  decimal  'OOOl  or  *01  per  cent.  This 
small  proportion  will  not  pay  for  the  mining 
and  reduction  of  the  ores ;  but  where  lead  is 
produced  containing  '01  per  cent,  of  silver, 
the  latter  can  still  be  extracted  and  saved  by 
refining  processes.  (See  Lead.)  The  pig  lead 
(variously  called  work  lead,  crude  bullion,  and 
base  bullion),  mainly  prodnced  from  argen- 
tiferous galena,  carries  from  20  to  200  oz.  of 
ealvet  to  the  ton. — The  methods  of  producing 
silver  from  ores  and  furnace  products  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  smelting,  amaigsr 
mation,  and  humid  extraction.  The  smelting 
processes  are  mostly  based  upon  the  capacity 
of  metallic  lead,  as  well  as  its  oxide  and  sul- 
phate, to  separate  silver  under  fusion  from 
its  combinations,  the  liberated  silver  alloying 
itself  with  an  excess  of  lead  and  accumulating 
in  the  metallic  bath  in  the  hearth  of  the  fur- 
nace.  The  following  chemical  equations  indi- 
cate the  typical  reactions  of  the  lead  smelting 
prdcesses:  Ag«S-J-Pb-|-xPb=Ag»,ajPb+PbS; 
Ag,S  -H  PbO=AgPb  +  SO. ;  Ag.S  +  PbS04= 
AgaPb-h2S09.  (See  Metallubot.)  From  the 
argentifereus  lead  thus  produced  the  silver  is 
obtained  directly  by  an  oxidizing  fusion  (cupei- 
lation),  transforming  thie  lead  into  litharge  and 
leaving  metallic  silver  upon  the  cupel;  or  the 
argentiferous  lead  is  first  submitted  to  treat- 
ment in  a  battery  of  melting  kettles,  in  which 
at  a  low  temperature  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
mass  crystallizes,  while  another  portion,  rich 
in  silver,  remains  liquid ;  and  the  crystals  being 
ladled  from  each  kettle  to  the  next,  and  there 
submitted  to  remelting  and  recrystallization, 
while  the  liquid  is  passed  down  the  series  in  an 
opposite  direction,,  the  contents  of  silver  are  at 
last  chiefly  concentrated  into  a  small  quantity 
of  so-called  rich  lead,  which  is  then  cupelled 
(the  Pattinson  process);  or  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  molten  lead  by  means  of  the 
superior  aflinity  between  silver  and  zinc,  me- 
taOio  zinc  being  added  to  the  bath  and  the 
zinc-silver  alloy  rising  to  the  surface  and  being 
skimmed  off  and  submitted  to  further  treat- 
ment by  means  of  smelting,  liquation,  or  dis- 
tillation (the  Parkes  process,  with  the  modifi- 
cations of  Oorduri^,  Flach,  and  others).  In 
smelting  argentiferous  copper  ores,  the  silver 
is  often  concentrated  in  a  copper  matte  or  black 
copper,  which  may  then  be  smelted  with  lead^ 
or  treated  in  the  humid  way.  The  liquatipn  of 
argentiferous  copper  consists  in  alloying  it  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  afterward  heat- 
ing the  alloy  above  the  melting  point  of  lead, 
but  below  that  of  copper.  The  lead  "  sweats  " 
out,  carrying  the  sUver  with  it,  and  leaving 
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bahiad  the  spongy  eopper.  This  process  has 
almost  everjwhere  given  waj  to  hamid  meth- 
ods. (See  CoppBB,  Lead,  and  Metallubot.) 
—The  method  of  amalgamation,  invented  in 
Mexico  in  1557  hj  Bartolom^  de  Medina,  led  to 
the  enonnons  production  of  silver  there  and 
in  South  America  daring  the  next  200  jears, 
sDd  has  remained  substantially  in  extensive  use 
ever  since.  The  Mexican,  known  as  the  patio 
process,  is  suited  to  ores  which  contain  native 
Bi]Ter  or  stiver  chloride  (bromide,  iodide)  and 
8oIphide,and  are  measurably  free  from  other 
solphides  and  from  arsenides  and  antimoniu- 
rets.  The  ore  is  first  crushed  and  then  ground 
fine  in  arrastras.  If  gold  is  present,  50  or  60 
p«r  cent,  of  it  may  be  saved  by  introducing 
nlrer  or  copper  amalgam  into  the  arrastra. 
Ores  containing  pyrites,  antimony,  or  arsenic 
are  incompletely  roasted,  to  break  up  the  com- 
bmstion  of  silver  with  these  elements.  The 
presence  of  silver  sulphide  does  not  necessitate 
roasting  as  a  preliminary  for  patio  amalgama- 
tion. The  fine  paste  from  the  arrastra  is  spread 
on  the  patio  floor  (of  stone,  calked  boards,  or 
sq>baltam)  in  round  heaps  {tortas).  about  0*8 
metre  high  and  10  to  16  metres  in  diameter, 
containing  each  from  5,000  to  100,000  kilos ; 
average,  about  60  tons.  The  paste  having  stiff- 
ened by  the  evaporation  of  its  water,  from  2^ 
to  10  per  cent,  of  impure  salt  is  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  contents  of  silver  in  the  ore.  This 
is  intermixed  with  shovels  and  subsequently  by 
Uie  treading  of  mules  or  men,  and  occasionally 
bf  means  of  kneading  machines,  with  travel- 
Ihig  wheels,  set  up  in  the  torta.  After  one  or 
two  days  the  magUtral  is  added ;  this  is  copper 
ritriol  and  salt,  or  rich  oxidized  copper  ores 
mixed  with  pyrites  which  has  been  roasted  with 
salt,  or  simply  copper  pyrites  which  has  been 
50  roasted.  The  quantity  of  magistral  required 
wes  according  to  the  season,  the  tempera- 
tnre,  and  the  quantity  of  the  ore ;  it  usually 
ranges  from  ^  to  1  per  cent.  Its  function  is 
to  caose  certain  reactions  with  the  salt  and  the 
sulphide  of  silver  and  promote  the  formation 
of  amalgBm.  Too  much  of  it  causes  too  high 
a  temperature  in  the  mass,  particularly  in  win- 
ter; hence  cold  weather  and  poor  ores  require 
the  smaDest  amount.  After  another  tread- 
nig,  quicksilver  is  sprinkled  over  the  torta  by 
Bqaeezing  through  a  leather  or  canvas  bag. 
The  quantity  used  is  six  to  seven  times  the 
weight  of  silver  in  the  ore,  sometimes  much 
more.  It  is  rarely  added  all  at  once ;  the  usual 
practice  is  to  give  fresh  quicksilver  every  alter- 
nate day,  tre»iing  the  mass  for  six  to  eight 
hoQTB  on  each  intervening  day.  The  termina- 
tioQ  of  amalgamation  is  observed  by  panning 
samples  (see  Gold)  from  the  torta,  and  exam- 
ioing  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  quick- 
sitrer  and  amalgam.  The  period  required  for 
the  whole  operation  'down  to  this  point  varies 
frona  5  to  80  days;  average,  about  19  days. 
VariooB  theories  have  been  proposed  conoern- 
ing  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  patio.  Too 
low  a  temperature  stops  the  reactions,  and  may 


be  remedied  by  more  frequent  treading  or  by 
additional  magistral.  The  amalgam  is  collects 
in  settlers,  which  are  circular  vats  of  wood  or 
masonry,  about  9  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  in 
depth,  in  which  the  mass,  thinned  with  water, 
\a  stirred  and  allowed  to  deposit  its  heavy  amal- 
gam, while  the  lighter  portion  is  drawn  off. 
The  amalgam,  being  concentrated  still  further, 
is  at  last  collected  in  a  leather  or  canvas  bag, 
where  it  is  freed  by  squeezing  from  free  mer- 
cury, which  passes  through,  carrying  a  little 
silver  with  it,  while  the  mass  remains  in  a  co- 
herent, plastic  condition.  The  former  is  used 
again  on  the  patio ;  the  latter  is  moulded  into 
80  lb.  blocks,  piled  on  an  iron  plate,  covered, 
with  a  large  iron  bell,  and  heated  by  means 
of  a  charcoal  fire  around  the  bell.  The  mer- 
cary  is  vaporized,  and  (the  joint  at  the  edge 
of  the  bell  being  carefully  luted)  passes  down 
through  a  pipe  in  the  iron  plate  into  a  cistern 
of  water.  The  bell  furnace  is  less  economical 
of  fuel  and  mercury  than  muffle  or  retort  fur- 
naces ;  it  loses  0*8  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The 
silver,  found  in  solid  masses  when  the  bell  is 
raised,  is  cast  into  ingots  of  80  or  90  lbs.  By 
the  patio  process  the  usual  product  of  silver  is 
50  to  66  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  the  ore ; 
the  most  docile  ores,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, have  yielded  90per  cent.  The  loss  of 
quicksilver  is  given  by  Kerl  as  8  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  used ;  earlier  accounts  make  it 
considerably  greater.  This  loss  is  doe  to  the 
formation  in  the  torta  of  soluble  mercury  di- 
chloride  (calomel),  which  is  afterward  washed 
away. — The  ecuso  process,  used  in  Mexico  and 
Chili,  is  a  hot  amalgamation  in  kettles.  The 
ore  (in  Mexico  chloride,  in  Chili  sulphide)  is 
placed,  in  the  form  of  a  watery  pulp,  in  a 
vat  with  copper  bottom  and  wooden  or  stone 
sides.  Here  it  is  heated  and  stirred  with  salt 
and  quicksilver,  copper  vitriol  being  added  in 
the  treatment  of  sulphides.  The  process  is 
rapid  and  effects  a  tolerably  complete  extrac- 
tion of  silver,  but  involves  great  loss  of  quick- 
silver (2  to  2*5  times  the  weight  of  silver) 
when  applied  to  sulphide  ore.  Silver  ores  free 
from  sulphides  of  other  metals  are  amalgama- 
ted at  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  in  arrastras,  by  sim- 
ple grinding  and  mixing  with  quicksilver  and 
water. — Pan  amalgamation,  called  the  Washoe 
process,  consists  in  rubbing  together  in  pans 
(usually  of  cast  iron)  the  watery  mixture  of 
crushed  ore  (pulp)  with  quicksilver,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  other  chemicals.  The 
simplest  form  of  it  may  be  thus  described: 
The  ore  suitable  for  this  process  (usually  con- 
taining silver  sulphide  or  chloride  and  native 
silver,  with  Uttie  antimony,  arsenic,  base  sul- 
phides, in  a  gangue  of  qUartz)  is  first  crushed 
in  a  stamp  mill,  similar  in  most  respects  to 
that  employed  for  gold-bearing  quartz.  (See 
Gold.)  The  screens  which  regulate  the  size 
of  the  crushed  particles  are  of  wire  cloth  with 
40  to  60  meshes  to  the  inch,  or  of  Russia 
sheet  iron,  perforated  with  holes  -Jt^iti^* 
in  diameter.    The  pulp  reduced  to  tiiis  fineness 
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ifl  groand  and  amalgamated  in  pans,  of  which 
there  are  numeroas  forms.  The  charge  for  a 
pan  is  800  to  1,500  lbs. ;  the  very  large  pans, 
treating  tailings  which  have  been  already  ground 
fine,  can  tcJce  3,000  to  4,600  lbs.  To  maintain 
a  proper  temperature,  steam  is  introduced  into 
the  pulp  or  into  a  steam  chamber  under  the 
bottom,  and  a  wooden  cover  is  usually  kept  on 
the  pan.  The  pulp  is  generally  ground  for 
one  or  two  hours;  then  the  quicksilver  is 
sprinkled  in  (usually  60  to  70  lbs.  to  a  charge 
of  1,200  or  1,500  lbs.),  and,  the  muUers  being 
raised  to  avoid  too  much  grinding,  which  would 
"  flour  "  the  mercury,  stirring  is  continued  for 
two  or  three  hours  longer,  after  which  the 
pulp  is  diluted  and  drawn  off  into  a  settler. 
The  modification  of  the  ^VTashoe  process  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Henry  Janin,  consisting  in  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  copper  vitriol  (blue 
stone)  and  salt,  has  proved  very  successful  in 
the  reduction  of  refractory  ores  not  otherwise 
amalgamable.  The  quicksilver,  charged  with 
amalgam,  is  washed,  skimmed,  and  strained 
through  a  canvas  bag,  which  retains  the  amal- 
gam. This  is  then  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts, 
the  mercury  being  collected  under  water,  while 
the  "  retort  bullion  "  remains  behind.  About 
one  sixth  of  the  charge  retorted,  or  200  lbs.  of 
bullion  from  1,200  lbs.  of  amalgam,  is  usually 
obtained  from  the  retort,  to  be  broken  up, 
melted,  and  oast  into  ingots ;  it  loses  2  to  8  per 
cent,  in  melting.  The  ingots  are  assayed,  and 
their  fineness  in  thousandths  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver is  stamped  upon  them.  The  coin  value  of 
the  Oomstock  bullion  is  $1  75  to  $2,  one  third 
of  which  is  due  to  the  gold  it  contains.  The 
pulp  escaping  from  the  apparatus  in  which  the 
amalgam  is  collected  is  called  *'  tailings.*'  The 
tailings  are  often  concentrated  upon  blankets 
or  otiberwise,  or  are  simply  allowed  to  settle 
in  reservoirs,  for  reworking.  The  "slimes" 
or  "slums"  comprise  that  part  of  the  ore 
which  is  crushed  under  the  stamps  to  an  im- 
palpably  fine  condition,  and  escapes  in  the  baf- 
tery  water  without  ever  getting  into  the  pans. 
Bince  many  silver  ores  yield  much  fine  powder 
in  crushing,  the  slimes  are  often  far  richer 
than  the  tailings,  the  value  of  the  latter  being 
largely  in  the  particles  of  quicksilver  and  amal- 
gam which  they  contain.  The  chemistry  of 
the  Washoe  process  is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Hague  as  follows:  that  the  ore  submit- 
ted to  it  consists  chiefly  of  native  gold,  native 
silver,  and  argentiferous  sulphurets,  associated 
with  varying  proportions  of  blende  and  galena; 
that  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  and  copper 
sulphate  in  the  pan  prodhces  copper  chloride, 
while  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  causes  the 
formation  of  copper  dichloride ;  that  both  the 
chlorides  of  copper  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
the  ore  by  ohloridizing  the  sulphurets  of  sil- 
ver and  decomposing  the  sulphurets  of  lead 
and  zinc;  that  sulphate  of  copper  enhances 
the  amalgamating  energy  of  mercury,  Jby  caus- 
ing the  formation  of  a  smsdl  quantity  of  copper 
AmA.1gftTn^  and  also  tends  to  expel  the  lead ;  but 


that  the  quantities  of  chemical  agents  usually 
added  in  the  Washoe  process  are  too  small  to 
be  effective,  and  that  the  principal  agents  in 
the  reduction  are  in  general  mercury  and  the 
iron  of  the  pan,  aided  by  heat  and  friction. 
The  essential  condition  in  the  amalgamation  is 
the  keeping  of  the  mercury  bright  and  pure, 
that  it  may  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
iron  and  sulphide  of  silver.  The  consump- 
tion of  mercury  in  the  Washoe  process  may  be 
considered  chiefly  a  mechanical  loss,  and  only 
to  a  limited  extent  a  chemical  one.  The  pan 
amalgamation  of  slimes  and  refractory  ores, 
with  the  addition  of  large  proportions  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  salt,  involves  a  greater  loss 
of  mercury. — Refractory  ores,  not  suitable  for 
"  raw "  amalgamation  by  the  Washoe  or  the 
patio  process,  are  treated  in  many  localities  by 
the  Freiberg  process,  consisting  in  the  chlori- 
nation  of  the  ore  by  roasting  with  salt^  and  its 
subsequent  amalgamation.  At  Freiberg  in 
Saxony,  where  this  method  originated,  it  has 
been  abandoned,  the  ores  formerly  amalga- 
mated being  now  treated  by  smelting.  But 
in  districts  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  labor  dear, 
and  lead  ores  for  smelting  are  not  at  hand 
(which  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Nevada, 
for  instance),  the  Freiberg  system  is  still  suc- 
cessfully employed,  though  greatly  modified  as 
to  apparatus.  The  ore  is  crushed  in  stamp 
mills,  without  water,  and  the  fine  powder  is 
further  dried,  usually  by  spreading  on  the  top 
of  the  arch  or  the  dust  chambers  of  the  roast- 
ing furnace.  Either  in  the  battery,  during 
crushing,  or  on  the  drying  or  the  charging 
fioor,  6  to  7  per  cent,  (for  rich  ores,  up  to  20 
per  cent.)  of  salt  is  mixed  with  the  ore.  The 
mixture  is  then  roasted,  to  chloridize  the  silver; 
this  was  done  abroad  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
which  have  been  used  in  Colorado  and  Nevada 
also,  but  are  now  generally  replaced  in  the  west 
by  Stetefeldt's  showering  furnace  or  Brilck- 
ner's  cylinder.  From  the  roasting  furnace  the 
ore  is  conveyed  to  the  pans,  where  it  under- 
goes an  amfldgamation  similar  to  that  of  the 
simple  Washoe  process,  except  that  less  grind- 
ing is  necessary.  The  Freiberg  amalgamation 
was  performed  in  revolving  wooden  barrels, 
which  are  still  employed  at  some  places  in 
the  United  States.  Each  apparatus  has  its  par- 
tisans. A  peculiar  method  of  amalgamation 
pursued  in  Chili  avoids  the  ohloridizing  roast- 
ing, substituting  a  humid  chlorination  by  means 
of  copper  dichloride  (Kr5ncke^s  process).  It 
is  highly  praised,  but  not.  yet  widely  employed. 
The  use  lor  this  purpose  of  copper  chloride, 
which  is  of  earlier  origin,  involves  a  loss  of 
quicksilver  as  calomel. — The  processes  of  hu- 
mid extraction  Of  silver  are  of  two  classes. 
Either  the  silver  is  converted  into  a  soluble 
compound  and  separated  by  leaching  and  pre- 
cipitation, or  the  baser  metallic  constituents  of 
the  ore  are  rendered  soluble  and  removed  by 
leaching,  leaving  an  auriferous  and  argentif- 
erous residuum  for  further  treatment.  The 
methods  of  the  first  class  convert  the  silver 
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into  chlMide  or  sulphate,  the  former  bj  a 
chioridiziiig,  the  latter  by  an  oxidizing  roast- 
ing. The  chloridiziiig  roasting  is  essentiallj 
that  of  the  Freiberg  amalgamation  process, 
and  is  effected  by  mijdng  salt  with  the  charge. 
The  nlrer  chloride  is  extracted  from  the  mass 
by  lixination  with  hot  brine  (old  Augostin 
proeeas),  cold  brine  (Hungarian  improyement), 
sodiom  hypoenlphite  (Patera  process),  or  cal- 
ciam  hyposalphite  (Kiss  process  in  Hungary 
and  Russia,  Hofmann  in  Mexico).  The  latter 
extracts  abo  gold  chloride  if  it  is  present, 
which  brine  will  not  do,  unless  it  has  been,  as 
Patera  recommends,  impregnated  with  free 
chlorine  gas.  Experiments  conducted  at  Wy- 
andotte, Mich.,  by  Messrs.  Courtis  and  Hahn, 
indicate  the  ayailability  of  other  chlorides  than 
comnuA  salt  (particularly  calcium  chloride,  or 
8  solution  obtained  by  treating  common  lime- 
stone with  muriatic  acid)  as  a  solvent  for  the 
silver  chloride.  The  novel  and  important  re- 
salts  of  these  investigations  are  given  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Institate  of 
Miniog  Engineers."  From  its  hyposulphite 
or  chloride  solution  the  silver  is  precipitated 
with  metallic,  copper,  as  cement  silver,  which 
is  washed,  pressed,  melted,  and  cast  into  bars. 
Zierrogel's  method  of  extracting  silver  by 
roasting  the  sulphuretted  ore  to  produce  sil- 
Ter  solphate,  leaching  this  with  hot  aciduliv- 
t«d  water,  and  precipitating  with  copper,  is 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  all;  but  it  re- 
qoires  very  skilful  and  delicate  roasting,  and 
ores  comparatively  free  from  lead,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  zinc.  The  three  latter  tend  to 
caoae  volatilization  of  silver ;  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  and  lead  cause  a  sintering  of  the 
roasting  charge ;  copper  dioxide,  or  too  high  a 
temperature  in  the  furnace,  leads  to  the  for- 


mation of  metallic  silver,  instead  of  the  desired 
sulphate.  Hence  the  application  of  this  pro- 
cess is  limited.  Its  best  field  is  the  treatment 
of  the  copper  mattes  of  Mansfeld«  containing 
70  to  72  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  0*88  per  cent, 
of  silver.  The  so-called  acid  extraction  is  prin- 
cipally used  upon  cupriferous  furnace  pro- 
ducts, which  contain  too  much  lead,  antimony, 
arsenic,  &c.,  to  permit  treatment  by  the  Au- 
gustin  or  the  Ziervogel  method.  In  this  pro- 
cess, the  base  metals  are  dissolved  out  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  residuum,  containing  gold  and  silver,  is 
further  reduced  by  smelting,  or  in  rare  in- 
stances by  humid  methods.  For  fuU  discus- 
sions of  all  the  foregoing  processes,  see  Percy's 
"  Metallurgy,"  and  Bruno  KerFs  MetallMtten- 
hunde.  The  details  of  American  practice,  and 
critical  comparisons  of  different  American  and 
foreign  methods,  are  given  in  the  reports  of  K. 
W.  Baymond,  United  States  commissioner  of 
mining  statistics,  and  in  the  ^'  Transactions  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mming  Engineers." 
— ^The  principal  uses  of  silver  have  been  men- 
tioned already  in  this  article ;  see  also  Coii7S, 
Galvanism  (section  on  electrotyping),  Mint, 
and  Plated  Wabe.  The  real  value  of  silver 
as  compared  to  gold  has  varied  in  different 
ages  from  one  eighth  to  less  than  one  six- 
.teenth;  but  the  mint  rates  have  often  been 
arbitrarily  established  by  government  for  the 
profit  of  the  treasury,  in  spite  of  the  market 
price  of  the  metals.  At  present  it  is  lower 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  average 
ratio  of  value  of  silver  to  gold  in  the  London 
market  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1874,  was 
1  to  16*27.  The  following  table  shows  the  es- 
timated product  of  silver  at  various  periods 
in  the  present  century : 
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The  following  estimate  of  the  world^B  prodact 
of  silver  in  1878  is  based  upon  returns  for  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States,  and  for  other  coun- 
tries upon  the  most  recent  available  accounts : 
Great  Britain  and  colonies,  $1,000,000;  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  $250,000 ;  Russia,  $500,000 ; 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  $1,600,000 ;  Ger- 
man empire,  $8,000,000;  France,  $2,000,000; 
Spain,  $2,000,000 ;  Italy  (Sardinia),  $500,000 ; 
Mexico,  $20,000,000 ;  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, $8,000,000;  Oanada,  $900,000;  United 
States,  $36,500,000;  total,  $76,250,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Humboldt  and  Danson,  the  value 
of  silver  produced  in  Mexico  and  Pern  from 
1492  to  1808  was  $4,152,650,000.  The  pro- 
duction in  Europe  during  the  same  period  was 
about  $200,000,000.  For  the  period  from 
1804  to  1848  Danson  g^ves  $1,244,880,794  as 
the  production  of  Mexico  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, that  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia  for 
the  same  period  having  been  about  $825,000,- 
000.  For  the  period  from  1848  to  1868,  Prof. 
W.  P.  Blake,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Produc- 
tion of  the  Precious  Metals,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  silver  product :  United 
States,  $73,000,000;  Mexico,  $880,000,000; 
South  America,  $200,000,000 ;  Australia,  $20,- 
000;  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  $160,880,- 
000;  total,  $813,400,000.  From  1868  to  1875 
the  product  of  silver  may  be  approximately  es- 
timated at  $163,000,000  for  the  United  States, 
$140,000,000  for  Mexico,  $56,000,000  for  South 
America,  and  $68,000,000  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  (None  of  these  estimates  include  the 
produce  of  Japan,  Ohina,  and  central  Asia,  of 
which  nothing  is  known.)  We  have  then,  as 
the  grand  toted  of  the  silver  product  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  present  time, 
$7,150,000,000. — Mine*,  The  silver  produced 
in  Great  Britain  is  extracted  from  an  argen- 
tiferous lead,  to  the  amount  of  550,000  to  700,- 
000  oz.  annually  (in  1872,  628,000  oz.).  The 
celebrated  Eongsberg  mines  in  Norway,  dis- 
covered in  1628,  have  been  worked  almost 
•continually  since.  The  ore  occurs  in  parallel 
belts  of  rock,  intercalated  in  gneiss  and  crys- 
talline schists,  and  impregnated  with  sulphides 
of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  sometimes  lead,  co- 
balt, and  silver.  Fissure  veins  traverse  these 
belts  occasion^Iy,  and  are  argentiferous  at 
the  intersection  only.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  native  silver  occur.  The  total  product  of 
the  Eongsberg  mines  from  1624  to  1864  was 
1,817,510  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  of  which  1,832,- 
485  lbs.  was  produced  before  1805  and  468,- 
498  lbs.  after  1815,  the  intervening  period 
being  one  of  discouragement.  The  yield  for 
the  80  years  preceding  1865  averaged  $850,- 
000  annually.  The  silver  mines  of  Sweden 
are  at  present  insignificant,  and  the  total  pro- 
duct in  1871  was  officially  reported  at  but  975 
kilos.  The  silver  mines  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy  are  principally  comprised  in 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Bohemia.  The 
Schemnitz  district  in  Hungary  (the  seat  of  a 


celebrated  school  of  mines,  founded  in  1760 
by  Maria  Theresa)  is  traversed  by  a  group  of 
veins  in  porphyry,  associated  with  syenite, 
&c.  The  ores  comprise  numerous  argentifer- 
ous minerals,  of  which  silver  glance  and  galena 
are  the  chief.  The  Schenmitz  mines  were  iirst 
opened  more  than  800  years  ago,  and  have 
been  worked  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1,200 
ft.  Near  Schemnitz  are  the  mining  districts 
of  Eremnitz  and  Neusohl.  The  Joachimstbal 
mines  in  Bohemia  are  very  ancient,  very  deep 
(nearly  or  quite  2,000  ft.),  and  have  been 
very  productive,  but  now  yield  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  silver.  This  district  belongs 
to  the  Erzgebirge,  a  chain  of  mountains  com- 
posed of  crystalline  rocks,  on  the  border  of 
Saxony,  in  which  kingdom  it  includes  the 
four  mining  districts  of  Altenberg  (tin),  Frei- 
berg, Marienberg,  and  Schwarzenberg.  The 
official  statistics  of  Saxony  show  that  .the  to- 
tal product  of  silver  in  these  districts  in  1872 
was  48,758  lbs.,  and  in  1878  43,854  lbs.  The 
Freiberg  district  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, containing  nearly  100  mines,  many  of 
which  are  more  than  1,400  ft.  deep,  producing 
almost  the  whole  of  the  above  amounts.  Pre- 
vious to  the  10th  century  it  was  a  wilderness. 
The  lead  ores  were  discovered  in  the  tracks 
made  by  wagon  wheels,  and  in  1169  the  veins 
were  opened.  They  are  very  numerous,  but 
comparatively  small.  In  1878  only  24  mines 
were  producing  silver  ore,  and  of  these  only 
6  paid  dividends.  The  Himmelfahrt,  which  is 
now  the  leading  mine,  in  1878  yielded  11,912 
metric  tons  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores, 
valued  at  about  $430,000.  In  1874  it  pro- 
duced about  7,100  tons  of  dressed  ores,  sold 
to  the  furnaces  for  about  $828,000.  The  total 
yield  of  this  mine  to  the  end  of  1874  had  been 
527,108  kilos  of  silver  (worth  about  $28,000,- 
000),  besides  lead,  copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  ar- 
senic, and  nickel.  The  chief  other  productive 
mines  near  Freiberg,  with  the  value  of  their 
total  product  (including  lead,  &c.),  as  paid  by 
the  smelting  works,  for  1878,  are  as  follows: 
HimmelsfOrst,  $202,500 ;  VereinigtFeld,  $1U,- 
750;  Ohurprinz,  $74,000;  Alte  Hoffnung, 
$61,000 ;  Gesegnete  Bergmannshoffnung,  $60,- 
750;  Alte  Hoffnung  Gottes,  $52,750;  Junge 
hohe.  Birke,  $45,450;  and  Beschert  GlUck, 
$84,600.  The  principal  silver  mines  of  Prus- 
sia are  in  the  Hartz,  formerly  belonging  to 
Hanover.  The  product  of  Prussian  smelting 
works  in  1872  was  162,558  lbs.  of  silver, 
worth  about  $8,600,000;  in  1873, 281,920  lbs., 
worth  about  $5,000,000.  The  total  product  of 
silver  from  the  smelting  works  of  all  Germany 
was  as  follows  in  the  years  named : 
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A  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  importation  of  rich  silver  ores  from 
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Korth  and  Soath  America  for  metallurgical 
treatment,  and  another  portion  to  the  im- 
prored  processes  of  extraction.  The  product 
from  Gennan  ores  is  probably  not  more  than 
$3,000,000.  France  is  not  a  silver-ore  pro- 
dacing  country ;  but  the  separation  of  silver 
from  argentiferous  lead  ores  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  1865  it  produced 
Sl,997  kilos  of  silver,  worth  $1,414,000 ;  in 
1869  (the  year  before  the  war),  46,299  kilos, 
worth  $2,020,000.  No  Spanish  silver  mines 
were  specially  important  after  the  middle  ages 
down  to  1825,  except  those  of  Guadalpanal  and 
Cazalla,  N.  £.  of  Seville,  which  were  profit- 
ably worked  by  the  government  in  the  16th 
century,  producing  altogether  400,223  marks 
of  diver ;  afterwiu^  they  passed  into  private 
hands,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  l7th  centu- 
Tj  are  said  to  have  produced  170  marks  daily. 
They  were  finally  abandoned,  and  allowed  to 
fill  with  water.  In  1825  mining  was  revived 
in  Spain;  in  1889  the  famous  silver  mines  of 
the  Sierra  Almagrera  (N.  and  S.  veins  in  slate, 
carrying  argentiferous  galena,  witli  some  sil- 
Tor  chloride),  in  the  province  of  Almeria, 
were  discovered,  and  in  1843  those  of  Hien- 
delaendna  (narrow  £.  and  W.  veins  of  silver 
ralphide  and  chloride,  without  lead),  in  the 
province  of  Guadalajara.  The  Herminia  mine, 
in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  1874  produced 
18,940  quintals  of  ore,  containing  342,825 
lbs.  of  lead  and  41,670  Spanish  oz.  (8,205  lbs. 
troT)  of  silver.  The  product  of  the  mine  in 
the  early  part  of  1875  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
10,000  lbs.  troy  per  annum.  The  average 
Tahe  of  the  work  lead  is  about  20  oz.  troy  per 
ton  avoirdupois.  The  product  of  the  mines 
of  Hiendelaencina  from  January,  1847,  to  July, 
1**66,  was  7,578,586  oz.  troy.  They  have  de- 
clined in  yield  since  1858.  By  the  application 
of  the  Pattinson  process  to  the  argentiferous 
galenas  of  the  numerous  lead  mines  of  Spain, 
the  production  of  silver  has  been  increased. 
The  export  of  lead  in  1874  was  86,802,271 
kaos,  valued  at  47,034,022  pesetas.  This  in- 
dicates a  value  of  about  $1,700,000  for  the 
silver  in  the  lead.  The  product  of  Russia  in 
1871,  from  21  mines  of  argentiferous  galena, 
was  1,740  tons  of  lead  and  29,000  lbs.  of  silver. 
—The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Oortes  in  1519-'21 
was  soon  followed  by  the  development  of  the 
wonderfully  rich  silver  mines  of  that  country. 
The  metal  was  known  to  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
and  was  worked  by  them  into  numerous  orna- 
mental and  useful  articles;  but  among  the 
treasure  of  Montezuma  the  quantity  of  silver 
was  small  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and 
gave  little  promise  of  the  unbounded  resources 
of  the  argentiferous  nunes  of  his  territories. 
Dnrinff  the  16th  century  these  were  opened 
and  extensively  worked  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Onanajnato,  Zacatecas,  and  other  neighboring 
districts;  and  in  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries 
their  production  was  greatly  increased  by  rea- 
mh  of  the  greater  abundance  of  quicksilver  and 
its  more  general  employment  in  separating  the 


metal  from  its  ores.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  operations  were  carried  on  in 
from  4.000  to  5,000  localities,  which  might  all 
be  included  in  about  8,000  distinct  mines. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  range  of  the 
Cordilleras  in  eight  groups,  the  principal  of 
which,  known  as  the  central  group,  contained 
the  famous  mining  districts  of  Guanajuato, 
Oatorce,  Zacatecas,  and  Sombrerete,  and  fur- 
nished more  than  half  of  all  the  silver  pro- 
duced in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  Guanajuato, 
opened  in  1558,  are  all  upon  the  gre&t  vein, 
known  as  the  veta  madre,  in  the  range  of  por- 
phyritic  hills  the  summits  of  which  are  from 
9,000  to  9,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  only  about 
8,000  ft.  above  the  high  plateau  of  central 
Mexico  upon  which  they  stand.  The  great 
vein  is  contained  chiefly  in  clay  slate,  and 
crosses  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills  in  a 
N.  W.  and  S.  £.  direction,  dipping  with  the 
slates  (the  range  of  which  it  follows)  from  45° 
to  48®  toward  the  S.  "W.  It  js  of  extraordinary 
thickness,  often  more  than  150  ft.  across,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  traced  for  about  12  m.; 
but  the  productive  portions  are  chiefly  upon  a 
length  of  about  1}  m.  The  vein  is  made  up  of 
quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay 
slate,  together  with  large  quantities  of  iron 
pyrites,  and  sulphurets  of  lead  and  zinc  with 
some  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  red 
silver.  Near  the  surface  they  are  partially  de- 
composed and  colored  red,  whence  they  are 
termed  coloradoB,  In  their  unchanged  condi- 
tion below  they  are  designated  negras  or  black 
ores.  These  are  the  main  dependence  of  the 
mines.  The  vein  has  been  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  about  2,000  ft,  but  not  much  below 
the  level  of  the  plateau.  For  the  two  years 
ending  in  July,  1878,  115  mines  in  this  district 
produced  202,125  kilos  of  silver  ($8,045,425), 
86  hactendoB  and  tangerros  being  employed 
in  reduction.  In  1873  the  number  of  miners 
and  laborers  was  8,979,  and  the  amount  of  ore 
raised  was  1,815  tons  weekly;  average  con- 
tents of  silver,  about  84  oz.  troy  to  the  ton 
avoirdupois.  Tlie  mine  of  Valenciana,  opened 
in  1760,  upon  a  rich  portion  of  the  vein,  aver- 
aged for  many  years  a  product  of  $1,600,000, 
or  about  ^  of  the  total  product  of  the  8,000 
mines  of  Mexico,  and  a  quarter  of  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  veta  madre.  It  declined  in  pro- 
ductiveness at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  suspended  in  1810  on  account  of  the  war 
of  independence,  reopened  in  1822  by  the  An- 
glo-Mexican company,  and  abandoned  after 
much  expenditure  to  the  Mexican  owners.  It 
is  the  deepest  mine  in  the  country,  and  the 
lower  workings  are  now  flooded.  In  1873  it 
employed  1,950  laborers,  and  yielded  about 
195  tons  of  ore  weekly.  The  mines  of  Zaca- 
tecas, opened  in  1548,  are  also  upon  a  single 
vein  called  the  veta  grande^  averaging  in  thick- 
ness about  80  ft.  The  formation  is  of  green- 
stone and  clay  slate,  the  former  the  most  pro- 
ductive. The  veins  of  Oatorce  are  in  limestone 
supposed  to  be  of  carboniferous  age.     The 
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greatest  proportion  of  mlver  in  everj  mining 
district  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from  the  sul- 
phnret  of  silver,  an  ore  of  gray  color  dissem- 
inated through  the  quartz  matrix  in  minute 
particles,  and  more  or  less  combined  with  oth- 
er metals.  The  other  varieties  of  argentiferous 
ores  are  numerous,  bat  comparatively  small  in 
quantity ;  they  are  the  chloride  of  silver,  ruby 
silver,  native  silver,  argentiferous  pyrites,  and 
argentiferous  galena.  The  comparative  quan- 
tities of  these  at  the  different  mines  are  very 
variable.  Until  the  present  century  the  ores 
were  extracted  altogether  by  the  rude  meth- 
ods of  the  native  Indians.  They  brought  them 
upon  their  backs  up  the  long  flights  of  thou- 
sands of  roughly  formed  steps,  in  loads  of 
240  to  380  lbs.  each,  while  exposed  all  the 
time  to  the  great  heat  of  the  mine.  In  1821 
the  Mexican  government  offered  facilities  for 
foreigners  to  become  interested  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  mines.  English  mining  compa- 
nies were  formed,  and  operations  were  un- 
dertaken with  powerful  machinery;  but  the 
adventures  were  almost  universally  unsuccess- 
ful, the  nature  of  the  country  being  extreme- 
ly unfavorable  for  the  introduction  of  heavy 
machines,  as  well  as  for  keeping  them  in  op- 
eration and  repair.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Mexican  mines  in  the  16th  century  their  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  exceeded  that  of  all  other 
countries.  A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  it  by 
the  amalgamating  process  devised  by  Medina 
at  that  early  period  in  Mexico,  and  it  soon  at- 
tained an  annual  rate  of  from  $2,000,000  to 
$3,000,000.  This  continued  to  increase  till  in 
the  18th  century  it  rose  to  $23,000,000,  which 
was  about  the  production  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  present  century.  After  1850  it 
increased,  till  for  some  years  it  exceeded  the 
yield  of  all  past  periods.  The  total  product, 
from  the  first  working  of  the  mines  by  the 
Spaniards  to  their  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans 
in  1821,  was  $2,368,952,000.  A  very  prom- 
ising field  for  silver  mining  is  found  in  the 
state  of  Sinaloa  and  along  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Durango  and  Chihua- 
hua. The  port  of  Mazatlan  is  the  base  of  sup- 
plies. Sinaloa  is  well  wooded  and  watered; 
the  ores  are  largely  true  silver  ores,  which  can 
be  treated  by  the  Freiberg  or  the  modified 
Washoe  process.  Some  of  the  mines  in  the 
interior  are  exporting  rich  silver  ores  to  Eu- 
rope ;  others  are  reported  to  be  earning  good 
profits  with  stamp  mills.  Central  America  has 
no  sQver  mines  that  are  worked  to  much  ex- 
tent ;  but  rich  ores  are  known  to  exist  in  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. — ^The  famous 
mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru  (now  in  Bolivia)  were 
discovered  in  1545  by  an  Indian  hunter,  Diego 
Hualca,  who,  according  to  Acosta,  accidentally 
exposed  native  lumps  of  the  precious  metal  in 
the  roots  of  a  bush  which  he  pulled  from  the 
ground.  For  20  years  succeeding  1657  the 
annual  production  of  the  mines  of  this  region 
was  about  $2,200,000,  and  the  total  product 
up  to  the  present  time  is  rated  at  over  $1,300,- 


000,000.    The  mines,  like  so  many  others  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  are  now  reported 
to  be  flooded  in  their  depths.    In  the  Cerro 
de  Fernando  at  Hualgayoc,  near  Micnipamba, 
rich  ores  were  discovered  in  1771,  and  now, 
it  is  said,  about  1,400  pits  are  opened  in  the 
hill.    Other  mining  districts  in  Peru  are  Gua- 
lanca  in  the  province  of  Huamaliea,  Pasco, 
Lucanas,  and  Iluantajaya.     Cerro  de  Pasco 
has  been  especially  fajnous  for  its  large  pro- 
duction.   A  town  is  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  mines^  and  the  openings  to  many  of  them 
are  through  the  houses  of  the  miners.     The 
production  of  Peru  until  within  a  few  years 
was  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  $2,- 
500,000  annually,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
field  for  mining.     Roads,  mules,  labor,  and 
fuel  are  all  wanting.     The  ores  (except  the 
piicos  or  ferruginous  earths  of  Cerro  de  Pas- 
co), being  complex  sulphurets,  are  exceeding- 
ly refractory.    In  ihe  absence  of  better  fuel, 
llama  dung  is  employed  for  roasting  at  sev- 
eral estabHshments.    But  the  country  is  fall 
of  undeveloped  veins,  and  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered in  abundance,  while  railroads  ore  rap- 
idly extending  into  the  interior.    In  Bolivia, 
besides  the  mines  of  Potosi,  are  those  of  Por- 
tugalete  in  the  province  of  Chichas,  celebrated 
for  the  richness  of  their  ores,  which  produce 
six  to  eight  times  as  much  silver  to  the  ton 
as  those  of  Potosi.    Other  mines  are  worked 
in  the  same  district.    The  mines  of  Lipes  have 
been  very  productive,  and  those  also  of  La 
Plata,  Porco,  Carangas,  and  Oruro.    The  earlier 
silver  miues  worked  in  Chili  were  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago  and  in  the  mineral  district  of 
ArqnerQS,  about  17  leagues  from  Coqaimbo. 
The   production  was  not  large,  and  almost 
ceased  upon  the  opening  of  the  rich  mines  near 
Copiap6  in  the  province  of  Atacama.    Within 
a  circuit  of  25  leagues  from  this  city  there  are 
19  silver-mining  districts,  of  which  those  of 
ChaHarcillo  and  Tres  Puntas  are  the  most  im- 
portant.   The  metal  is  found  in  a  variety  of 
combinations,  as  a  sulphuret,  chloride,  chloro- 
bromide,  and  iodide ;  it  is  also  associated  with 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury,  and  is  some- 
times abundant  in  a  native  state.    The  mines 
are  in  a  country  difficult  of  access,  quite  un- 
productive even  in  the  timber  and  fuel  re- 
quired for  mining,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  water,  and  c^ld  and  dreary.    A  new  and 
rich  district  has  been  developed  at  Caracoles, 
where  the  ores,  like  most  of  those  of  Co- 
piap6,  are  chlorides,  and  easy  to  reduce.— 
Silver  mining  in  the  western  United  States, 
apart  from  the  early  operations  of  the  Span- 
iards in  New  Mexico  and  perhaps  Arizona, 
dates  from  the  discovery  in  1859,  on  the  £. 
flank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  present 
state  of  Nevada,  of  the  now  famous  Comstock 
lode.    (See  Nevada.)    No  equally  important 
argentiferous  deposit  has  since  been  discov- 
ered ;  and,  in  view  of  the  most  recent  expo- 
sures of  vast  bodies  of  ore  at  great  depth  on 
th^  Comstock,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its 
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equal  was  ever  known  before.  There  is  no 
other  aathentic  record  of  the  extraction  in  a 
single  year  of  more  than  $28,000,000  in  gold 
and  silver  from  one  vein,  which  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Comstock  in  1874.  And  the  total 
estimated  product  of  this  lode  from  1861  to 
1874  inclusive  was  more  than  $169,000,000, 
or  about  the  same  as  the  yield  of  the  score  of 
reiiis  at  Potosi  for  the  first  15  years  after  their 
discovery  in  1545.  The  bullion  from  the  Com- 
stock lode  has  averaged  about  one  third  gold 
in  value,  or  say  0*02  in  weight.  As  a  conse- 
queoce  of  the  excitement  (almost  equal  to  that 
attending  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California) 
which  followed  the  success  of  the  Comstock 
mines,  the  districts  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
una,  Arizona,  and  finally  Utah  and  Colorado, 
were  overrun  with  prospectors.  The  mining 
districts  of  Owyhee  in  Idaho,  and  Unionville, 
Reese  River,  Belmont,  Pioche,  White  Pine, 
and  Eareka  in  Nevada,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  successive  excitements,  and  are  still  produc* 
tive.  In  Eureka  district,  as  in  the  principal 
districts  of  Utah,  and  some  of  those  in  Mon- 
tana, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
argentiferous  cerussite  and  galena  are  smelted, 
to  produce  work  lead  containing  silver.  This 
industry  has  suddenly  grown  to  large  dimen- 
sions in  the  west,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  product  of  work  lead : 
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FRODUCED. 

187S. 
Tona. 

Gold,  silTcr, 

udlettl, 

valM. 

1874. 
ToDt. 

Gold,  rilver, 

•nd  lead, 
valiw. 

K«Tada. 

12.S12 
9,566 
4,000 

800 

$6,048,235 

2,901,191 

930,000 

144,000 

11,516 

15,474 

6,095 

875 

$8,865,419 

Cub 

C«BfoniB 

Moctaia,  Gok>ndo» 

4,882,720 
1,680,000 

180,000 

Totol 

Ms«78 

19,008,426 

82,460 

$10,058,189 

The  'W'ashoe  (Comstock)  ores  and  those  of 
Fioehe  and  Owyhee,  as  well  as  of  many  minor 
districts,  are  treated  by  the  Washoe  process ; 
those  of  Reese  river,  Belmont,  and  TJnion- 
rilie,  in  Nevada,  and  of  Georgetown,  Colo- 
rado, receive  a  preliminary  chlorinating  roast- 
ing. From  Colorado  and  Utah  considerable 
qnantities  of  rich  ore  are  shipped  to  American 
and  foreign  smelting  works.  Silver  mining 
in  Arizona,  near  the  Gila  vein,  has  been  ren- 
dered unprofitable  hitherto  by  Indian  warfare, 
now  apparently  ended.  The  total  product  of 
tbe  United  States  since  1848  is  estimated  by 
Pv.  W.  Raymond,  commissioner  of  mining  sta- 
tistics, as  follows : 

lN$.lSCg,taichislre. 

ISQLOOO  per  um.^  $N';n.000 

VSM ]004M)0 

IS*) 150,000 

1^ 2,000.000 

l^ 4,600.4KH) 

js* 8J>00,ono 

1*4- 11,000,000 

l*® 11,260,000 

l««. 10,000,000 


lfi67 $18,600,000 

1868 12,000,000 

1969 18,000,000 

1870 16,000,000 

1S71 22.000,000 

1872 25,750,000 

1878 86,500,000 

1874 83,200,000 


Totri.... 


.$225,000,000 


The  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  states  produce 
little  silver.     The  amount   found  with   the 


native  copper  of  Lake  Superior  is  not  con- 
siderable; but  over  $2,000,000  has  been  ob- 
tained at  the  smelting  works  in  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  from  the  ores  of  the  Silver  Islet  mine, 
on  the  island  of  that  name,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  galena  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  usually  poor  in  silver,  and  that  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  is  but  moderately  argentiferous, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  as  in  the  recently 
discovered  deposits  near  Newburyport,  Mass. 

8ILTE8SIDE,  or  SUvtt  Fish,  the  common  name 
of  the  small  marine  spiny-rayed  fishes  of  the 
family  atherinida^  chfuracterized  by  a  protrac- 
tile moutli,  without  notch  in  upper  jaw  or 
tubercle  in  lower,  small  crowded  teeth  on  the 
pharyngeals,  the  first  branchial  arch  with  long 
pectinations,  two  dorsals  most  commonly  dis- 
tant, and  ventrals  behind  pectorals ;  the  eyes 
are  very  large.  In  the  genus  atherina  (Linn.) 
the  body  is  elongated,  and  a  broad  silvery 
band  runs  along  each  side.  The  dotted  silver- 
side  {A,  notata,  Mitch.)  is  from  8  to  5  in.  long, 
greenish  brown  with  black  points  on  the  edges 
of  the  scales,  and  the  fins  translucent;  the 
dorsals  are  contiguous,  the  second  reaching  as 
far  back  as  the  anal;  it  is  found  from  New 
England  to  Soath  Carolina.  It  accompanies, 
the  smelt  in  spring  and  autumn  into  our  riv- 


Dotted  BUyeralde  (Atherlaa  notata). 

ers,  and  is  popularly  called  capelin.  Several 
other  species,  about  4  in.  long,  are  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  southern  states  and  West 
Indies.  More  than  20  other  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  in  vol.  x. 
of  the  Eistoire  naturelle  des  poissons  (1835); 
they  are  much  valued  as  articles  of  food ;  they - 
swim  in  shoals,  and  ai*e  easily  taken  in  nets ; 
the  fiesh  resembles  that  of  the  smelt,  whence 
the  A,  presbyter  (Cuv.)  is  often  called  sand 
smelt;  many  species,  salted,  are  sold  as  sar- 
dines, and  some  are  called  anchovy. 

SUIBIRSIL.  1.  An  £.  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bordering  on  Kazan,  Samara, 
Saratov,  Penza,  and  Nizhegorod;  area,  19,108 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,205,881.  The  surface 
consists  generally  of  a  plain,  with  hills  toward 
the  east.  The  government  is  drained  in  the 
east  by  the  Volga,  and  in  the  west  by  its  tribu- 
tary tlie  Sura.  Gypsum,  alabaster,  limestone, 
sulphur,  and  naphtha  are  found.  The  soiLis 
fertile,  producing  grain,  hemp,  fia?,  hay,  and 
tobacco.  Leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
tallow,  potash,  and  glass  are  manufactured. 
The  inhabitants  belong  chiefiy  to  the  Greek 
church,  but  there  are  a  few  other  Christians, 
and  a  large  number  of  Mohammedans.  II*  A 
city,  the  capital  of  the  government,  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Volga,  106  m.  8.  8.  W.  of 
Kazan,  and  435  m.  £.  S.  £.  of  Moscow ;  pop. 
in  1867,  24,607.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain,  and  contains  16  church- 
es, two  convents,  and  a  monnment  to  the 
historian  Karamsin.  It  has  manufactories  of 
soap  and  candles,  and  an  important  trade  in 
grain  and  fish. 

8IMC0E,  LtkCt  See  Ontabio,  voL  xii.,  p. 
685. 

8IM€0Ey  a  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Severn  river,  N.  W.  by 
Georgian  bay,  and  S.  £.  by  Lake  Simcoe; 
area,  1,846  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  64,247,  of 
whom  81,642  were  of  Irish,  15,020  of  English, 
11,585  of  Scotch,  8,031  of  French,  and  1,764 
of  German  origin  or  descent.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Northern  railway.  Capital,  Barrie. 
.  SIMBDN,  die  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
He  and  his  brother  Levi  were  guilty  of  gross 
deception  and  ferocity  in  their  murder  of  the 
Shechemites,  for  which  they  received  their  fa- 
ther's curse.  Simeon's  inheritance  as  a  tribe 
was  not  a  compact  territory,  but  a  small  dis- 
trict within  the  limits  of  that  of  Judah,  and 
some  tracts  in  Mount  Seir  and  the  district  of 
*Gedor.  The  descendants  of  Simeon  amount- 
ed at  the  exodus  to  59,800 ;  but  only  22,200 
entered  the  promised  land. 

SDIEOBr,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  Reading,  Sept.  24,  1759,  died  Nov.  18, 1886. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  was  presented  in  1788  to  the  living  of 
Trinity  church,  Cambridge,  which  he  held  till 
his  death,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  devotion  to  pastoral  duty.  He  published 
several  series  of  skeleton  sermons,  forming 
a  commentary  upon  the  whole  Bible.  They 
were  edited,  with  his  other  works,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Home  (21  vols.,  1882-'3,  and  many 
later  editions),  and  his  life  has  been  written 
by  the  Rev.  William  Cams  (1847). 

SIMEON  STTUTiS.    See  Sttlites. 

SinFESOPOL,  or  Simphebopol  (Turk.  Ah- 
metchet\  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  Taurida,  in  the  Crimea, 
on  the  Salghir,  192  m.  S.  £.  of  Odessa,  and  87 
m.  N.  £.  of  Sebastopol ;  pop.  in  1867,  17,797. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills. 
■  The  old  part  of  the  town,  built  by  the  Tartars, 
is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  miserable 
appearance;  the  new,  built  by  the  Russians, 
has  wide  straight  streets  and  a  spacious  square. 

SIMLA,  a  town  and  the  summer  capital  of 
British  India,  in  a  Himalayan  district  of  the 
same  name  belonging  to  the  Ambala  division 
of  the  Punjaub,  170  m.  N.  of  Delhi;  lat.  31° 
7'  N.,  Ion.  77°  8'  £. ;  pop.  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  about  16,000  natives  and  1,500  £uro- 

?eans.  It' stands  on  a  long  and  lofty  ridge 
,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  amid  grand  forest  and 
mountain  scenery,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Sutlej. 
The  British  government  purchased  the  station 
from  the  native  state  of  Keonthal  about  1822, 
and  founded  Simla  as  a  sanitarium.  The  cli- 
mate is  for  the  most  part  cool,  exhilarating, 


and  healthful,  though  there  is  a  heavy  rain- 
fall at  the  time  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  the 
difficulties  of  drainage  are  conaiderable.  Since 
1866  the  supreme  government  of  India  has 
been  administered  during  the  summer  months 
from  Simla,  whither  the  viceroy  and  all  the 
chief  officials  retire  from  Calcutta  early  in  the 
hot  season.  It  is  about  60  m.  N.  £.  of  the 
Punjaub  and  Delhi  railway.  The  town  is  an 
organized  municipality,  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  native  and  foreign  residents. 

SIMMS,  WmiaB  (ffliwre,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  17,  1806,  died 
there,  June  11,  1870.  For  some  years  he  was 
a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  but  at  18  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1827  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  From  1828  to  1832  he  was  editor  and 
part  proprietor  of  the  "  Charleston  City  Ga- 
zette," in  which  he  opposed  nullification,  there- 
by reducing«himself  to  poverty.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature,  living  for 
a  time  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  afterward  prin- 
cipally on  a  plantation  at  Midway,  S.  C,  and 
occasionally  noldiog  public  offices.  His  po- 
etical works  are:  a  "Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Charles  Cotesworth Pinckney "  (1825) ;  "Lyri- 
cal and  other  Poems  "  and  "  Early  Lays  "  (1827) ; 
"The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other  Po- 
ems'" (1829)  ;  **  The  Tricolor,  or  Three  Days 
of  Blood  in  Paris  "  (1830) ;  "  Atalantis,  a  Story 
of  the  Sea  "  (1883) ;  "  Southern  Passages  and 
Pictures"  0889);  "Donna  Anna"  (1843); 
"Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies" 
(1845);  "Lays  of  the  Palmetto"  (1848);  "Po- 
ems, Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and 
Contemplative"  (2  vols.,  1854);  and  "Arey- 
tos,  or  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South  "  (1860). 
A  collective  edition  appeared  in  18C4.  He 
also  edited  a  volume  of  "War  Poetry  of  the 
South"  (1867).  He  produced  two  dramas, 
"  Norman  Maurice,  or  the  Man  of  the  People," 
and  "  Michael  Bonnam,  or  the  Fall  of  Alamo," 
and  adapted  Shakespeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens  " 
for  the  stage,  with  numerous  additions  of  his 
own.  His  works  of  imaginative  fiction  com- 
prise "The  Book  of  my  Lady"  (1833);  "Carl 
Werner"  (1838);  "Confession,  or  the  Blind 
Heart "  (1842) ;  "  Castle  Dismal "  (1845) ;  "  The 
.Wigwam  and  the  Cabin"  (1845-'6);  "Marie 
deBernier"  (1853);  and  "Ghost  of  my  Hus- 
band" (18mo,  1867).  His  historical  romances 
are:  "The  Yemassee "  (1835);  "Pelayo" 
(1838);  "Count  Julian"  (1845);  "The  Dam- 
sel of  Darien"  (1845);  "The  Lily  and  the 
Totem,  or  the  Huguenots  in  Florida;"  "The 
Maroon  and  other  Tales"  (1855);  "Vascon- 
celos"  (1857);  "The  Cazique  of  Kiawah" 
(1860);  and  "Swamp  Robbers"  (1870).  The 
following  are  founded  on  revolutionary  events : 
"  The  Partisan  "  (1835) ;  "Mellichampe  "  (1886) ; 
"The  Scout,"  originally  published  as  "The 
Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Riders  of  the  Congwee  " 
(1841);  "Katharine Walton "(1851);  "Wood- 
craft,"  originally  entitled  "  The  Sword  and  the 
Distaff;"  "The  Forayers,  a  Raid  of  the  Dog 
Days"  (1855),  and  its  sequel  "Eutaw"  (1856). 
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Bonunoes  of  backwoods  life:  '^Guj  Rivers^' 
(1834);  "Richard  Hurdis"  (1838);   »* Border 
Beagl6s''(1840);  *' Beauchampe,  or  the  Ken- 
tackr  Tragedj  "•  (1842)  ;    "  Helen   Halsey  " 
(1845);  "The  Golden  Ohristmas,  a  Chronicle 
of  St  John's,  Berkeley  "  (1852) ;  and  "  Oharle- 
mont,  or  the  Pride  of  the  Village ''  (1856).    A 
selected  edition  of  his  novels  appeared  in  1865 
(17  vols.,  New  York).    To  history  and  biog- 
raphj  he  contributed  a  *^  History  of  South 
CaroIiDa,''  "South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tioQ "  (1854),  and  lives  of  Gen.  Marion,  Capt. 
Joha  Smith,  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gen. 
Greene.    Under  this  head  may  aIso.be  inclu- 
ded a  "  Geography  of  South  Carolina."    His 
n-Duimng  worlu  include  "  Views  and  Reviews 
iji  American  Literature;"  "Egeria,  or  Voices 
oi  Thought  and  Counsel  for  the  Woods  and 
Wajside,"  a  collection  of  aphorisms  in'  prose 
aad  verse ;  "  Father  Abbot,  or  the  Home  Tour- 
ist, a  Medley;"  " Southward •  IIoj  "  (1854); 
''The  Morals  of  Slavery,"  &c.    He' also  edited 
with  notes  the  seven  dramas  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare, but  not . published  among  his) works, 
uider  the  title  of  ^^  A  Supplement  to  Shake- 
speare's Plays." 

8il09,  Jilts  (JuL£s  FsANgois  Suisse-Simon), 
a  French  state^nan,  born  in  Lorient,  Dec.  81, 
1S14.  After  teaching  in  various  places^*  he 
Itctnred  in  1838  at  the  normal  school  in  Paris. 
In  1839  he  succeeded  Victor  Cousin  as  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  from  which 
post  he  was  removed  in  1851  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  eoup  d'etat.  In  1848  he  en- 
tered the  constituent  assembly,  which  early  in 
lSi9  elected  him  to  the  council  of  state;  but 
not  being  confirmed  by  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, he  retired  in  1^0.  In  1855  and  subse- 
qaently  he  lectured  in  Belgium  on  philosophy. 
He  vas  elected  to  the  legislative  body  in  1863, 
and  reelected  in  1869  in  two  departments.  He 
advocated  popular  education,  free  trade,  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and^  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  classes;  and  in  1870 
he  opposed  the  plebiscitum  in  favor  of  Louis 
Xapoleon  and  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia.  After  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public (Sept  4),  he  became  a  member  of  the 
eoremment  for  the  national  defence,  as  min- 
ister of  education,  religion,  and  fine  arts,  and 
iustituted  many  reforms,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  was  the  obligatory  school  law.  Af- 
ter the  capitulation  of  Paris  he  went  to  Bor- 
dfcSQx  to  put  an  end  to  Gambetta^s  arbitrary 
proceedings.  On  Feb.  19,  1871,  he  became 
minister  of  education  and  religion  under  Thiers, 
with  whom  he  retired,  May  24,  1873.  He  re- 
tained his  seat  in  the  national  assembly,  and 
in  1875  received  from  the  government  a  pen- 
rton  of  6,000  francs.  His  works  include  His- 
toire  de  Veeole  cTAlexandrie  (2  vols.,  1844-'o) ; 
ledetoiT  (1854;  6th  ed.,  1869);  La  religion 
naturelU  (1856 ;  5th  ed.,  1859 ;  English  transla- 
tion by  I.  W.  Cole,  London,  1857) ;  La  liberti 
^  ctfmciene^  (3d  ed.,  1859) ;  La  liberty  (2  vols., 
1859);  Z'^Z£(1864);  Ztf  travat/ (1866) ;  La 
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politique  radieale  (1868) ;  Le  libre-4e1iange 
(1870) ;  and  Soutenin  du  4  Septemlyre  (1874 ; 
new  ed.,  1875). 

SIMON,  Btehard,  a  French  Biblical  critic,  bom 
in  Dieppe,  May  13,  1638,  died  there,  April  11, 
1712.  He  entered  the  congregation  of  toe  Ora- 
tory in  1662,  was  professor  of  philosophy  suc- 
cessively in  the  college  of  Juilly  and  in  that  of 
the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1671  became  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  with  the  Port  Royal- 
ists by  a  publication  entitled  Fidee  Eccletia 
Orientalie,  In  1678  appeared  his  Hietoire 
critiqtte  du  Vieux  Testament^  in  which  he  at- 
tributes the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
•scribes  of  the  time  of  Ezra.  It  was  violently 
assailed  by  Bossuet  and  suppressed,  and  the 
author  excluded  from  the  Oratory.  The  opin- 
ions of  Simon  have  since  been  adopted  by 
many  rationalistic  theologians.  Among  his 
other  works  are :  EUtoire  critique  de  la  ere- 
anee  et  dee  coutumes  des  natione  du  Levant 
(Amsterdam,  1684) ;  Eietoire  critique  du  texte 
du  Nbuveau  Testament  TRotterdam,  1689); 
Eietoires  critiques  des  prtncipauz  eommenta- 
teurs  duN^ouveau  Testament  (Rotterdam,  1692) ; 
and  Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  texte  et  les 
versions  du  Kouveau  Testament  (Paris,  1695). 

SIIIONE  DI  MASTUia.    See  Msmmi. 

SIHONIDEB,  'a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  lulls, 
in  the  island  of  Ceos,  about  556  B.  C,  died  in 
Syracuse  about  467.  His  family  is  said  to 
have  held  some  hereditary  office  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  After  reaching 
manhood  he  was  invited  by  Hipparchus  to 
Athens,  where,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
he  lived  until  his  80th  year,  when  he  was 
crowned  for  his  victory  in  the  dithyrambic 
chorus.  His  elegies  on  tiiose  who  f  eU  at  Mara- 
thon and  Plat»a,  his  epigram  on  the  tombs  of 
the  Spartans  slain  at  Thermopylffi,  and  his  odes 
on  the  sea  fights  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis, 
were  celebrated.  His  latter  years  were  passed 
in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse. 
He  is  reproached  by  Pindar  with  avarice,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  poet  on  record  who  wrote 
for  money.  He  was  the  most  prolific  and  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  lyric  poet  that  Greece 
ever  produeed.  A  few  fragments  are  all  that 
remain  of  his  writings,  the  '^  Lament  of  DanaS  *' 
being  the  most  celebrated.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Schneidewin,  Simonidis  Cei  Car- 
minum  tteliquia  (8vo,  Brunswick,  1835). — A 
writer  considered  by  some  his  grandson,  and 
known  as  Simonides  the  Youkoer,  was  the 
author  of  a  genealogical  work  in  three  books, 
and  of  a  treatise  "On  Inventions." — A  few 
fragments  remain,  including  a  satire  on  wo- 
men, of  SiMONiDKS  THE  Eldeb,  of  Amorgos, 
who  flourished  about  650  B.  0. 
.  SOIONIN,  liMds  LaiTMt,  a  French  author,  born 
in  Marseilles  in  1 830.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  the  mining  school  of  St.  Etienne,  and  was 
employed  by  the  government  in  mineralogical 
explorations  in  the  island  of  Reunion  and  in 
Madagascar.  He  has  several  times  visited  the 
United  States,  sketches  of  which  he  has  writ- 
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ten  for  the  Ewue  des  Deux  Mondss,  and  has 
been  Binoe  1865  professor  of  geology  at  the 
central  school  of  architecture.  Among  his 
works  are :  La  richeise  minhale  de  la  France 
(1865) ;  VMrurie  et  les  £truaques  (1866) ;  La 
vis  iouterraine  (1867);  and  VHutoire  de  la 
terre  (1867). 

SUON  MACinSL  a  magician  .of  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  who  by  his  skill  had  attained  such 
inflaence  as  to  be  called  ^  the  great  power  of 
God."  While  Philip  the  Evangelist  preached 
in  Samaria,  in  A.  D.  86,  Simon's  followers 
were  converted,  and  he  himself  believed  and 
was  baptized.  Soon  after,  when  Peter  and 
John  came  to  Samaria,  to  impart  to  the  new 
converts  by  means  of  prayer  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Simon, 
seeing  that  through  the  laying  on  of  hands 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  offered  money  to 
the  apostles  to  impart  to  him  this  power.  He 
was  stet-nly  rebaked  by  Peter,  and  appears  no 
longer  in  connection  with  the  rising  Christian 
church.  The  statements  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  respecting  his  further  life  are  contra- 
dictory ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  he  travelled 
through  many  countries  to  give  exhibitions  of 
his  magic  power,  and  that  finally  he  settled  at 
Rome,  where,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  (with  which  a  statement  of  Suetonius 
agrees),  he  met  his  death  in  an  adronautio  at- 
tempt. About  the  middle  of  the  2d  century 
his  followers  were  still  very  numerous,  and 
Eusebius  in  the  4th  century  represents  the  Si- 
monians  as  a  powerful  sect.  They  early  split 
into  several  parties,  of  which  the  Menandrians 
and  the  Dositheans  were  the  most  important. 
(See  DoBiTHSANS.)  Simon  wrote  several  works, 
the  remaining  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  Grabe's  Spicilegium^  vol.  i. 

SIMONOfiEKL    See  Shimonoseki. 

SDIOOH  (Arabic,  from  Bamma^  to  poison),  or 
SanM  (Turkish,  «am,  poison,  and  yel,  wind),  a 
hot,  dry  wind  common  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
India.  It  comes  from  the  deserts,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  its  excessive  heat  and  suffocating 
effects,  which  are  sometimes  fatal  to  anim^ 
life.  It  never  lasts  over  an  hour,  though  it 
sometimes  returns  for  several  successive  days. 
During  its  prevalence  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
and  those  in  the  deserts  in  their  tents  or  in 
pits.  The  parching  heat  is  derived  from  the 
sands,  which  are  whirled  up  from  the  earth 
by  the  advancing  wind,  and  the  whole  air  is 
filled  with  an  extremely  subtle  and  penetra- 
ting dust.  When  the  wind  blows  in  squalls, 
death  is  often  very  suddenly  produced  by  ac- 
tual suffocation,  and  is  followed  by  heemor- 
rhage  at  the  nose  and  mouth.  Persons  ex- 
posed to  it  protect  themselves  by  stopping  the  - 
mouth  and  nose  with  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
camels  instinctively  bury  their  noses  in  the 
sand.  The  hham&in  of  Egypt  and  the  har- 
mattan  of  Guinea  and  Senegambia  are  winds 
similar  to  the  simoom  in  their  effects,  but  are 
of  longer  duration  and  more  regular  in  the 


periods  of  their  prevalence.  In  India  the  si- 
moom of  the  deserts  of  Outchee  and  Upper 
Sinde  is  sudden  and  mysterious  in  its  appear- 
ance, invisible  and  singularly  fatal.  It  usuidly 
occurs  in  June  and  July,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  current 
of  air.  Its  course  is  straight  and  well  defined 
on  a  narrow  path.  It  is  not  accompanied  by 
dust,  thunder,  or  lightning,  but  has  a  decided 
sulphurous  odor. 

SIMPLOH.    See  Alps,  vol.  i.,  p.  854. 

SIMPSON.  I.  A  S.  county  of  Mississippi, 
bounded  W.  by  Pearl  river,  and  intersected  by 
Strong  river ;  area,  about  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 5,718,  of  whom  1,71 1  were  colored.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  and  there  are  extensive  pine 
woods.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
72,832  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,420  of  oats, 
29,620  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,184  bales  of  cotton, 
8,240  lbs.  of  rice,  5,797  of  wool,  and  28,860  of 
butter.  There  were  871  horses,  1, 631  milch 
cows,  1,237  working  oxen,  2,713  other  cattle, 
4,211  sheep,  and  7,793  swine.  Capital, Westville. 
II*  A  S.  county  of  Kentucky,  hordoring  on 
Tennessee  and  drained  by  tributaries  of  Big 
Barren  river  and  by  Red  river ;  area,  876  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,573,  of  whom  2,167  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
107,242  bushels  of  wheat,  402,379  of  Indian 
corn,  73,682  of  oats,  1,072,401  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
14,572  of  wool,  72,004  of  butter,  and  8,806  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  2,091 
horses,  1,311  milch  cows,  1,928  other  cattle, 
7,410  sheep,  and  13,951  swine.  The  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  and  Great  Southern  railroad 
passes  through  the  capital,  Franklin. 

'SIMPSON,  Sir  Jaaes  TMng,  a  Scottish  physi- 
cian, bom  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  Jane 
7,  1811,  died  in  Edinburgh,  May  6,  1870.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  in  1832  he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
In  1836,  as  assistant  to  Prof.  Thomson,  he  de- 
livered a  course  of  pathological  lectures ;  and 
in  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  midwife- 
ry in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  new  discovery  of  an- 
fiesthesia  to  midwifery  practice,  which  he  did 
Jan.  19,  1847.  He  subsequently  discovered  the 
aneesthetical  properties  of  chloroform,  which 
in  midwifery  practice  he  regarded  as  more 
manageable  and  powerful,  more  agreeable  to 
inhale,  and  less  exciting  than  ether,  and  as 
giving  greater  control  over  the  superinduc- 
tion  of  the  aneesthetic  state.  (See  An.«8thet- 
los,  and  Chloroform.)  In  1849  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Edinburgh  royal  college  of 
physicians,  in  1852  president  of  the  medico- 
chirnrgical  society,  and  in  1853  foreign  associ- 
ate of  the  French  academy  of  medicine ;  and 
in  1856  he  received  from  the  French  academy 
of  sciences  the  Montyon  prize  of  2,000  francs 
"  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  humanity 
by  the  introduction  of  ansasthesia  into  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  aneasthetic  properties  of  chloroform."    He 
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was  Teiy  celebrated  as  a  practitioner.  Among 
his  works  are :  "  Homoeopathy  "  (8d  ed.,  Ed- 
inbui^h,  1858 ;  Philadelphia,  1854) ;  "  Obstet- 
rie  Memoirs  and'  Contribations,"  including  his 
writings  on  anaesthesia  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh 
sod  Philadelphia,  1855-^6);  "Acupressure" 
(1864);  and  essays  on  ancient  rock  sculptur- 
isgB  in  Great  Britain  and  other  archsBological 
•subjects.  In  1871  appeared  new  editions  and 
collections  of  bis  writings  under  the  titles 
*' Selected  Obstetrical  Works,"  "Aniesthesia 
and  Hospitalism,"  and  "  Clinical  Lectures  on 
the  Diseases  of  Women;"  and  in  1872,  "Ar- 
ehffiological  Essays."  He  was  created  a  baro- 
net in  1866.— See  "  Memoir,"  by  J.  Duns,  D.  D. 
(Edinburgh,  1878). 

8I1P801I,  Sattew,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Ohio,  Jnne  10,  1810.  He  graduated 
it  Alleghany  college,  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1882, 
and  reoeiyed  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1838,  but 
in  the  same  year  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Alle- 
ghanr  college,  and  two  years  later  president 
of  Indiana  Asbnry  university,  at  Greencastle, 
lad.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
*•  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1852  was  elected  bishop.  He  has  been 
especially  active  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional and  missionary  enterprises.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  employed  on  important  com- 
missions, and  delivered  many  addresses  in  sup- 
port of  the  Union.  In  1863-'4  he  made  an 
extended  tour,  studying  the  missionary  status 
and  wants  of  his  church  in  Syria,  European 
Turkey,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scandina- 
Tia.  He  has  been  three  times  a  member  of 
general  conference,  and  a  fraternal  delegate  to 
the  British  Wesleyan  conference  and  to  vari- 
oas  ecclesiastioal  bodies.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  again  the  mission  conferences 
in  Europe.  His  present  residence  (1876)  is 
Philadelphia. 

SUPSOff,  Hiaas,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  in  Market-Bos  worth,  Leicestershire,  Aug. 
20, 1710,  died  there,  May  14,  1761.  He  was  a 
weaver,  and  while  young  married  a  widow  60 
▼ears  of  age,  having  two  children,  both  older 
than  himself ;  but  the  family  lived  in  harmony, 
and  Simpson  employed  his  evenings  in  study, 
especially  of  mathematics,  and  in  keeping  a 
Mhool.  In  1738  he  went  to  Derby,  and  in 
1735  or  1786  to  London,  where  he  soon  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
while  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  researches 
into  the  higher  branches  of  science.  In  1748 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  royal  military -academy  at  Woolwich,  a  post 
which  he  filled  until  the  beginning  of  1761, 
when  with  impaired  mental  faculties  and  dis- 
ordered health  he  retired  to  his  native  town. 
In  1746  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
^ety.  He  published  w^orks  on  fluxions,  the 
laws  of  chance,  annuities  and  reversions,  alge- 
W  geometry,  trigonometry,  logarithms,  &c. ; 
^t  his  most  valuable  pubhcation  was  a  volume 


of  "Miscellaneous  Tracts"  (1764),  consisting 
of  four  papers  on  pure  mathematics  and  four 
on  physical  astronomy. 

SIMROCK,  K11I9  a  German  author,  born  in 
Bonn,  Aug.  28,  1802.  He  qualified  himself  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin  for  the  judicial  service,  in 
which  he  was  employed  from  1828  to  1880, 
when  he  was  removed  on  account  of  his  poem 
on  the  July  revolution  in  France.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  German 
literature  at  Bonn.  He  became  famous  by  his 
translations  of  the  Nibelungen  (1827;  latest 
ed.,  1874)  and  many  other  early  German  and 
Scandinavian  poems,  including  the  Edda  (1851 ; 
4th  ed.,  1871),  and  a  modernized  German  ver- 
sion of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue's  Der  arms 
HeinTich  (2d  enlarged  ed.,  1876).  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  original  poems  is  Wieland  der 
Sehmied  (1885 ;  8d  ed.,  1851).  In  1867  ap- 
peared his  translation  of  Shakespeare^s  noems, 
and  among  his  other  works  are :  Die  Quellen 
des  Shakespeare  in  Jfovellen^  M&rehen  nnd 
Sage  (1831;  new  ed.,  1872);  Dai  malerisehe 
und  romantieche  Bheinland  (4th  ed.,  1865); 
Handbueh  der  deuUehen  Mythologie  (new  ed., 
1869);  and  FauH  (new  ed.,  1878). 

SIMS,  Jams  narion,  an  American  surgeon, 
bom  in  Lancaster  district,  S.  0.,  Jan.  25,  1813. 
He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
1832,  and  studied  medicine  in  Charleston  and 
at  the  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philadelphia. 
In  1886  he  settled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
soon  became  widely  known  as  a  skilful  opera- 
tor in  general  surgery.  About  1845  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  treatment  of  vesi- 
co-vaginal  fistula,  hitherto  deemed  incurable, 
and  he  established  for  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
women  a  private  hospital,  which  he  supported 
for  four  years  at  his  own  expense.  A  pro- 
tracted series  of  experiments  were  crowned 
with  success  by  the  substitution  of  sutures 
of  silver  wire  for  silken  and  other  sutures, 
and  he  afterward  extended  the  use  of  metal- 
lic sutures  into  every  department  of  general 
surgery.  In  1858  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  through  his  efforts  a  temporary  and 
afterward  a  permanent  woman's  hospital  was 
established  under  his  charge.  In  1861  and 
1864  Dr.  Sims  visited  Europe,  and  in  1870  he 
organized  in  Paris  the  Anglo-American  ambu- 
lance corps.  He  has  published  "Silver  Su- 
tures in  Surgery  "  (8vo,  New  York,  1858)  and 
"  Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery  "  (London 
and  New  York,  1866 ;  translated  into  French 
and  German). 

SOTAI,  a  group  of  mountains  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trsBa,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  same  name,  which  projects  between  the 
two  forks  of  the  Red  sea,  the  gulf  of  Suez  sep- 
arating it  from  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  the  gulf 
of  Akabah  from  Arabia  on  the  east.  The  pen- 
insula of  Sinai  is  triangular,  about  140  m.  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  portion.  The  northern 
portion  is  an  arid  and  desert  plain,  with  sand 
hills  and  mountains  of  small  elevation;  S.  of 
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lat.  29**  20'  N.  it  rises  into  several  ranges  of 
mountains.  There  are  numerous  peaks,  vary- 
ing from  1,000  to  over  9,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  divided  bj  deep  wadys  or  narrow  sand 
valleys,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Wady  er- 
Rahah  and  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  two  wide  val- 
leys, the  former  separating  the  Jebel  Ghub- 
sheh  from  the  Jebel  el-Fureiah,  the  latter  the 
Jebel  ed-Deir  from  the  same  mountain  sum- 
mit, and  the  two  uniting  in  a  wide  plain  in 
front  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh.  the  abrupt  northern 
termination  of  the  Jebel  Musa  or  Mount  of 
Moses,  the  traditional  Sinai.  The  summits  of 
most  historic  and  Biblical  interest,  beginning 
at  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula,  are  the  Jebd 
et-Turf a,  a  long  low  mountain  sloping  on  either 
side  to  the  sea  and  terminating  in  the  low  pro- 
montory of  Ras  Mohammed ;  the  Jebel  et-Tur, 
a  series  of  summits  of  somewhat  greater  height 
surrounding  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  separated  from 
it  by  narrow  steep  wadys ;  the  Jebel  Eatherin 
or  Catarina,  S.  S.  W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and 
forming  the  termination  of  the  range  known 
as  the  Jebel  Humr;  and  the  Jebel  Musa,  an 
isolated  summit,  with  a  plateau  about  8^  m. 
long  and  nearly  1  m.  in  width,  gradually  de- 
scending toward  the  north.  The  S.  point, 
from  which  until  re.cently  it  was  supposed  that 
Israel  received  the  law,  is  9,274  ft.  high,  but  is 
still  overlooked  by  the  higher  peaks  of  Jebel 
Xatherin  and  the  Tinieh  ridges,  and  the  wadys 
in  front  of  it  are  so  narrow  that  the  immense 
congregation  could  not  have  seen  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  To  avoid  this  difficulty, 
Burckhardt,  and  after  him  Lepsius  and  some 
others,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Jebel  Serbal,  which  was  sometimes  called 
"  the  mount  of  God,"  lying  some  distance  W. 
of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  having  a  valley  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  Wady  Foiran,  at  its  N. 
face,  is  the  true  Sinai,  with  which  Iloreb,  the 
Scriptural  "mount  of  God,"  is  so  closely  con- 
nected as  to  appear  identical.  But  it  seems 
that  tradition  rather  points  to  that  mountain 
as  the  site  of  Rephidim.  The  N.  extremity 
of  the  Jebel  Musa,  called  by  the  monks  Ilo- 
reb, and  at  its  highest  point  Ras  Sufsafeh,  or 
**tbe  mountain  of  the  Willow,"  is  supposed 
by  Robinson  and  others  to  he  the  Sinai  from 
which  the  law  was  dispensed.  It  is  divided 
from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on  the  east  by  a  nar- 
row valley,  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  which  the 
convent  of  St.  Catharine  is  situated ;  but  from 
the  termination  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh  there  open 
oat  the  two  wide  valleys  already  mentioned, 
the  Wady  er-Rahah  and  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh, 
the  only  ones  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  capable 
of  containing  the  vast  host  of  Israel.  Oppo- 
site, in  a  succession  of  terraces,  rises  the  Je- 
bel Sona,  the  termination  of  the  Fureiah  ridge. 
The  Ras  Sufsafeh  is  6,541  ft.  high,  and  about 
800  ft.  lower  -than  Jebel  Musa,  but  it  is  the 
commanding  point  of  the  amphitheatre  upon 
which  it  opens.  There  are  three  churches 
and  three  cnapels  on  this  mountain,  all  small 
and  in  a  ruinous  condition;  and  on  the  W. 


side,  2,000  ft  below  the  summit,  is  the  mon- 
astery, celebrated  alike  for  its  antiquity,  its 
manuscript  treasurer  and  the  hospitality  of 
its  monks.  The  Arabs  point  out  in  the  Wadv 
er-Rahah  the  "  hill  of  Aaron,"  the  "  pit  of 
Eorah,"  and  the  place  where  the  molten  calf 
was  made.  Carl  Ritter  suggested  that  Ser- 
bal was  known  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
as  "the  mount  of  God,"  and  that  Pharaoh 
probably  understood  it  as  the  mount  to  which 
they  were  going  to  sacrifice.  Its  distance  and 
location  well  agree  with  this  theory,  for  which 
early  traditions  give  much  ground.  I>r.  Beke 
supposed  the  ancient  Mt.  Sinai  to  be  a  moun- 
tein  £.  of  the  meridian  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah 
and  valley  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  sent  in 
1874  on  an  expedition  to  establish  his  hypothe- 
sis. Advancing  N.  from  the  town  of  Akabah, 
by  the  route  £.  of  the  Jebel  esh-SheraJi,  through 
the  Wady  el-Ithm,  he  found  what  answered  his 
expectations  in  Mt.  Baghir,  also  called  Jebel 
en-Nur,  or  "  mountain  of  Light."  He  bases 
his  ident^cation  on  an  argument  that,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  the  land  of  Midian,  to  which 
Moses  fled,  formed  part  of  the  east  country, 
i.  e.,  £.  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  lie  conduct- 
ed the  children  of  Israel  there;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  he  crossed  with  them  the  gulf 
of  Akabah,  and  not  the  present  gulf  of  Suez. 
Dr.  Brugsch  also  has  recently  advanced  a  the- 
ory which  takes  the  Scriptural  Mt.  Sinai  out 
of  the  so-cdled  Sinaitic  peninsula.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Israelites  marched  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  that  the  disaster  of 
the  Egyptians  occurred  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  separates  the  sea  from  the  Serbo- 
nian  lake.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  harmonizing  these  views  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  Biblicid  narrative.  As  to  Horeb 
in  Scriptures,  it  seems  probable  that  the  whole 
desert  of  Sinai  was  so  called  (Heb.  *hareh^ 
parched),  and  that  the  name  was  also  special- 
ly applied  to  Sinai  itself.  From  a  period  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, the  caves  of  Jebel  Musa,  the  traditional 
Mt.  Sinai,  were  a  refuge  of  persecuted  Chris- 
tians ;  in  the  4th  century  they  were  the  resort 
of  anchorites  and  ascetics,  and  these  were  re- 
peatedly attacked  and  murdered  by  the  Arabs. 
In  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  the  monks  of 
Mt.  Sinai  were  represented  in  the  great  coun- 
cils of  the  eastern  church.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  Mohammedan  power  was  at  its 
height,  the  monks  lived  in  fear  and  disquiet, 
often  threatened  and  occasionally  attacked. 
From  the  crusades  onward  they  have  held 
more  peaceful  possession,  but  with  greatly 
diminished  numbers  and  influence. — See  Rob- 
inson, "Biblical  Researches"  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
1856);  Stanley,  "Sinai  and  Palestine"  (Lon- 
don, 1868);  Wilson  and  Palmer,  "Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai"  (London, 
1872);  Palmer,  "The  Desert  of  the  Exodus" 
(London  and  New  York,  1872);  Ebers,  Durch 
Gosen  zum  Sinai  (Leipsic,  1872) ;  and  Maugban, 
"The  Alps  of  Arabia"  (London,  1874). 
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SDTiUIA.  L  A  N.  W.  state  of  Mexico,  bonnd- 
ed  K.  by  Sonora,  £.  by  Ohihaahua  and  Daran- 
^  S.  bj  Jalisco,  and  W.  bj  the  Pacific  and  the 
gulf  of  Calif omia;  area,  25,927  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
m  1$59, 163,095.  The  entire  eastern  portion 
is  moimtainoQs,  being  traversed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Sieira  Madre ;  while  the  western  com- 
prises extensive  plains  gradually  declining  to- 
ward the  coast,  which  is  generally  low.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  bays,  the  largest  of  which 
k  that  of  Navachiste,  and  presents  several  har- 
bors, soch  as  Mazatlan,  Angeles,  Altata,  Tama- 
BiHli^  Popolobfunpo,  and  Navachiste,  none  of 
which  are  very  commodious.  The  chief  riv- 
ers are  the  Fuerte  and  Oafias,  forming  respec- 
tively the  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
Smaloa,  and  Culiacan ;  some  of  these,  with 
their  affluents,  periodically  overflow  their 
banks,  fertilizing  the  surrounding  country. 
The  mineral  productions  include  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur ;  but 
mmes  of  the  first  two  only  are  worked,  the 
aTerage  annual  yield  being  $500,000,  of  which 
seren  eighths  is  silver.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively hot,  and  in  many  parts  nnhealthful,  par- 
ticolarly  in  the  south  and  in  the  coast  region. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile ;  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  are  coffee,  rice,  and 
BQgar  cane.  Many  of  the  tropical  fruits,  par- 
ticularly guavas  and  bananas,  are  very  abun- 
dant, though  the  last  are  so  extensively  con- 
amied  as  to  be  imported  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture 
and  mining,  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil  and 
the  liquor  called  meseal,  and  pearl  and  tor- 
toise fisheries  along  the  coasts.  Brazil  wood, 
pearls,  gold,  and  silver  are  exported  in  large 
qtumtities.  Sinaloa  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Rosario,  Ooncordia,  Mazatlan,  San 
Ignacio,  Cosal^  Cnliacan,  Mocorito,  Sinaloa 
sad  Faerte.  The  capital  is  Culiacan,  and  the 
chief  port  Mazatlan.  IL  An  inland  town  of 
the  preceding  state,  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
rirer  of  the  same  name,  in  the  midst  of  a 
gold-mining  district,  220  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Ma- 
zatlan; pop.  about  9,000.  It  has  good  houses, 
a  church,  and  a  school ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  old  province  of  Sinaloa. 

airCLlll.  I.  Sir  Join,  a  Scottish  agricul- 
turist, bom  at  Thurso  castle,  Caithness,  May 
10,  1754,  died  Dec.  21,  1835.  From  1780  to 
1810  he  was  a  member  of  parliament.  He  had 
an  estate  of  100,000  acres  in  Caithness,  and 
deToted  himself  ^ to  the  development  of  agri- 
wlture,  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  the  re- 
^Tsl  of  coast  fisheries ;  and  he  built  up  the 
rilkge  of  Thurso  into  a  flourishing  port.  In 
1T86  he  was  created  a  baronet.  The  board  of 
sgricnltore  was  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
Bient  hk  1793  mainly  through  his  efiForts,  and 
be  was  its  first  president.  He  was  the  author  of 
nnmerons  vohunes  and  pamphlets  on  agricul- 
ture, finances,  and  other  subjects,  and  also  pub- 
Hahed  "  Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect " 
(1782) ;  "  History  of  the  PubHo  Revenue  of 
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the  British  Empire"  (8  vols.,  1785-'9);  ** Sta- 
tistical Account  of*  Scotland"  (21  vols.,  1791- 
*9);  and  "Code  of  Health  and  Longevity" 
(4  vols.,  1807).  II.  Sir  Geeige,  a  Scottish  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Oct.  28,  1790,  died  Oct.  9,  1868.  For  several 
years  he  representedf  Caithness  in  parliament. 
He  published  "Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence on  the  Scottish  Church  Question  " 
(1842);  "Letters  to  the  Protestants  of  Scot- 
land" (1852);  "Miscellaneous  Thoughts  on 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Presbyterianism  "  (1858) ; 
"  Two  Hundred  Years  of  Popery  in  France, 
1515-1715  "  (1858) ;  and  "Popery  in  the  First 
Century"  (1855).  His  life  has  been  written 
by  James  Grant  (London,  1869).  IIL  Join, 
a  Scottish  clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  Aug.  20,  1797,  died  in  London,  May  22, 
1875.  After  graduating  at. Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  he  took  orders,  and  in  1848  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  In  1858  he  visited 
the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  He  published 
a  life  of  his  father  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887), 
and  "Sketches  of  Old  Times  and  Distant 
Places  "  (London,  1875).  IV.  Catharliie,  a  Scot- 
tish authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  April  17,  1800,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  6,  1864.  She  was  her  father's  sec- 
retary in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Besides 
numerous  books  for  children  and  miscellaneous 
works,  she  published  several  novels,  including 
"Modem  Accomplishments"  (1885);  "Holi- 
day House"  (1889);  "Modem  Flirtations" 
(1841);  "Jane  Bouverie"  (1845);  "Lord  and 
Lady  Harcourt"  (1850);  "Beatrice"  (1852); 
and  "Torchester  Abbey,  or  Cross  Purposes" 
(1855). 

SIKBE,  Sdiide,  or  Sindli,  an  administrative  di- 
vision or  commissionership  of  the  province  of 
Bombay  in  British  India,  bounded  N.  by  Be- 
loochistan  and  the  Punjaub,  E.  by  Rajpoota- 
na,  S.  by  the  great  western  Hunn  of  dutch  and 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean 
and  Beloochistan ;  area,  54,408  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1872,  1,780,828.  The  sea  coast,  150  m.  m 
length,  is  low  and  swampy,  except  at  its  N.  ex- 
tremity, and  at  high  water  the  shore  is  over- 
flowed for  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The 
interior  is  a  vast  and  arid  plain  of  sand  and 
shingle,  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length 
by  thfe  river  Indus,  with  a  belt  of  fertility  on 
each  side.  Sinde  and  the  Indus  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Egypt  and  the  Nile.  (See  In- 
dus.) The  Hala  hills  extend  along  the  W.  fron- 
tier, but  the  most  elevated  points  do  not  exceed 
1,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  E.  part  of  Sinde 
is  to  a  great  extent  desert,  and  covered  with 
shifting  sand  hills,  but  affords  some  pasturage, 
more  particularly  for  camels.  In  the  north 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  jungle,  now  util- 
ized as  government  fuel  reserves.  Upper  Sinde 
and  Lower  Sinde  are  the  respective  designa- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  division,  which  comprises  politically  the 
collectorates  of  Kurrachee  and  Shikarpoor  on 
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the  W.  side  of  the  Indas,  the  coUectorate  of 
Hydrabad  and  the  frontier  district  of  Upper 
Sinde,  bordering  the  river  on  the  east,  the  na- 
tive state  of  Khyerpoor  between  them,  and  the 
political  superintendency  of  Thur  and  Parkur 
in  the  S.  E.  corner.  The  chief  towns  are  Kur- 
rachee,  the  seaport  of  the  Indus,  Hydrabad, 
the  capital,  Sokkor,  Shikarpoor,  and  Larkha- 
na,  all  organized  mnnicipalities  except  the  first. 
The  climate  is  hot,  subject  to  sadden  and  great 
changes  of  temperature,  and  remarkably  dry. 
Its  aridity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  S.  W. 
monsoon  does  not  blow  over  Sinde,  where  the 
normal  yearly  rainfall  is  less  than  16  inches, 
although  the  dews  are  exceedingly  heavy.  At 
Hydrabad  the  mean  temperature  of  the  six 
hottest  months  is  98°,  but  in  winter  frost 
is  not  unknown.  In  December,  January,  and 
February,  a  temperature  of  82°  F.  at  dawn  is 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  midday  tem- 
perature of  from  75°  to  86°  in  the  shade,  at 
Kurrachee.  Upper  Sinde  is  tolerably  health- 
ful, and  many  of  the  natives  attain  a  great  age ; 
but  in  the  lower  country,  particularly  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  there  is  much  malaria 
and  fever.  Salt  is  the  chief  mineral  product 
of  the  country,  and  alum,  which  is  used  to 
clarify  the  water  of  the  Indus  for  drinking, 
occurs  in  considerable  quantities.  The  soil  of 
the  delta  of  the  Indus  is  a  light  clay  mixed  with 
sand,  and  the  whole  valley  is  fertilized  by  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  river ;  but  away  from 
the  streams  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  a 
sandy  desert,  or  consista  of  vast  tracts  over- 
spread with  acacia-like  trees,  salvadora,  and 
a  leafless  caper  shrub.  The  forests  of  Sinde 
comprise  the  babul  (acacia  Arabica),  the  tama- 
risk, and  the  Euphrates  poplar,  and  border  the 
Indus  at  various  points,  having  formerly  been 
the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  the  ameers; 
they  cover  an  area  of  350,000  acres.  Irriga- 
tion is  essential  to  cultivation,  and  the  canals 
for  that  purpose  are  kept  up  at  great  expense, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  silt.  The  only 
perennial  canal  in  the  division  is  above  Suk- 
kur,  and  is  24  m.  long ;  all  the  others  are  in- 
undation canals.  Cotton  is  now  grown  exper- 
imentally, and  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  succeed 
well,  besides  rice,  wheat,  barley,  mustard,  and 
the  other  common  crops  of  such  a  climate; 
but  the  methods  of  agriculture  are  inferior 
and  carelessly  applied.  The  zemindarf  land 
revenue  system  prevails,  under  which  the  land 
is  cultivated  on  shares.  The  fauna  of  Sinde 
is  remarkable  for  number  and  variety.  Tigers 
and  leopards,  hyeonas  and  jackals,  buffaloes, 
hog-deer,  antelopes,  and  wild  boars  are  prom- 
inent among  the  mammals.  Among  the  very 
numerous  species  of  birds  are  two  eagles, 
bustards,  falcons,  partridges,  quails,  snipe,  cor- 
morants, herons,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  and  wild 
ducks  of  many  sorts.  The  fresh  waters  yield 
the  gavial,  a  so-called  river  porpoise  which 
weighs  upward  of  200  lbs.,  and  many  varieties 
of  fish ;  while  pearl  oysters  are  abundant  along 
the  coast.     The  common  insects  are  locusts. 


ants,  mosquitoes,  and  black  flies. — The  Sindi- 
ans  are  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome,  and  the 
women  are  remarkably  good-looking.  They 
are  made  up  of  mixed  races,  principally  Jats 
and  Beloochees,  the  proportion  of  Mohamme- 
dans to  other  sects  in  the  population  being  as 
four  to  one.  The  people  are  described  as  idle, 
exceedingly  immoral,  ignorant,  and  bigoted. 
Wool  raising  is  an  important  industry.  Some 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  the  people  are  very  ingenious  work- 
men. Ck>arse  silk  goods  are  made  from  ma- 
terials imported  from  Persia  and  China,  and 
a  peculiarly  soft  and  durable  leather,  several 
different  kinds  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  cut- 
lery are  manufactured.  The  foreign  trade  in 
1872-'8  was  worth  nearly  £1,000,000,  com- 
prising exports  valued  at  £657,994,  and  im- 
ports worth  £324,250;  and  the  coast  trade 
was  valued  at  £2,640,561.  Some  traffic  is 
carried  on  with  Cabool  through  the  Bolon 

Eass,  but  in  Lower  Sinde  there  are  no  regular 
ighways,  as  the  constantly  shifting  sand  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  maintain  them.  A  railroad 
connects  Kurrachee  and  Hydrabad,  and  the 
Indus  valley  line,  which  is  to  unite  it  with  the 
railway  system  of  India,  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  government  of  Sinde  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  special  commissioner. — Khyer- 
poor,  the  only  native  state  in  the  division, 
extends  120  m.  in  length  and  70  m.  in  width, 
between  the  Indus  on  the  west  and  the  Raj- 
poot state  of  Jessulmeer  on  the  east,  and  is 
a  great  alluvial  plain  watered  by  six  canals 
and  having  an  area  of  6,109  sq.  m. — When 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India,  Sinde  was 
ruled  by  Hindoo  princes,  who  had  extended 
their  conquests  over  all  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  Little  is 
known  of  Sinde  from  that  time  till  about  A. 
D.  715,  when  it  was  conquered  by  a  Moham- 
medan army  sent  from  ]»assorah;  but  these 
invaders  did  not  long  hold  it.  It  was  subse- 
quently governed  by  a  Rajpoot  .tribe  for  near- 
ly three  centuries,  and  was  then  conquered  by 
Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni,  whose  successors  held  it 
until  they  were  overthrown  by  the  house  of 
Ghore.  About  1225  it  fell  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  rulers  of  Delhi,  who  held  it  for  up- 
ward of  a  century.  They  were  succeeded  by 
native  princes,  and  about  1520  the  country 
became  subject  to  Shah  Beg  Argoon  of  Can- 
dahar.  In  1592  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Mogul  empire  under  Akbar,  in  1789  with  the 
Persian  under  Nadir  Shah,  after  whose  death 
it  reverted  to  the  former,  and  in  1756  passed 
by  dow^ry  to  the  ruler  oiP  Cabool,  remaining 
a  nominal  dependency  of  Afghanistan,  though 
governed  by  native  princes,  till  1786,  when  a 
Belooche  chief  named  Meer  Futteh  Ali  ob- 
tained supremacy  and  divided  the  country  into 
three  independent  states,  each  under  several 
rulers  known  as  ameers.  Under  these  chiefs 
the  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and 
the  relations  between  them  and  the  English 
East  India  company  were  never  very  friendly. 


SINDIA 

ibcnt  the  beginiiiiig  of  the  present  oentnTT 
\ie  compaafa  agent  was  violently  expelled, 
ud  s  Urg»  unonot  of  property  in  hia  costo- 
ir  confiscated.  SubsequenUj  several  treaties 
KM  made;  and  in  1888,  to  facilitate  the  op- 
eriiioD«  of  its  eimj  in  the  con tem plated  At- 
irban  war,  the  company  eitoiied  conaessioDa 
from  the  ameers  by  which  Sinde  vras  made 
nrtnailj  one  of  ita  depeadenciea.  The  dises- 
leif  of  the  British  in  Afghanistan  having  en- 
I'lunfred  the  ameera  to  commit  hostile  acta, 
1  militarr  force  was  sent  thither  under  Sir 
Cfurfea  Napier,  who,  after  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  ameers  of  Lower  Sinde,  foond  himself 
ciimpdled  to  take  the  field ;  the  result  was  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Meeanee  (Feh.  17,  1843), 
tlif  rapid  conquest  of  the  country,  ood  the 
FiUbliihnieat  of  British  authority.  (See  Na- 
fica,  Sur  Chablbs  Jakes.)  The  rajah  of 
Khjerpoor  was  allowed  to  retain  hia  poases- 
stDoa,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  English. 
.Sinde  waa  conatitnted 
1  (ommiidonerahip  in  ,. - 

SUOU,    Furty    tt. 

^  G'AUOB. 

laxGipotE:     I.   A 

proTioce  of  the  British 
folooj  of  the  Straits 
Settlenenta,  consisting 
al  tie  island  of  Sin- 
iapatv.  and  about  GO 
iilits  S.  and  E.  of  it 
in  the  strait  of  Singa- 
pore. Iring  between 
iit.l'8'andl''32'N, 
and  Ion.  103°  80'  and 
W  W  E.;  pop.  in 
I'Tl.ST,!!!.  Theisl- 
ud  of  Singapore  lies 
I'ff  the  S.  eitremity  of 
^i  Malay  peninsnla, 
Irom  which  it  is  sepa- 
nUd  by  a  strait  abont 
to  m.  lotig  and  |  to  2 

m.  >ide;  it  is  about  2S  m.  long  from  E.  to 
W..  and  18  m.  wide ;  area,  224  sq.  m.  On  the 
rout  are  swampy  tracts  covered  with  man- 
ure trees,  bnt  inland  are  many  small  hills, 
trm  100  to  SOO  ft.  high.  Iron  ore  abounda. 
Hach  of  the  soil  is  sterile,  but  in  the  lowlands 
itiiricber.  There  are  a  few  rivnlets.  Nutmega, 
''lores,  ginger,  pepper,  gambir,  tapioca,  and 
ngir  cane  are  raised.  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  71°  to  89°,  and  the  climate  is  healthful. 
^bo*e^s  are  frequent,  and  in  18T1  the  total 
ninUl  was  120'4  inches.  Tigers  cross  the 
^nit  to  the  island,  and  are  aaid  to  carry  off,  on 
lilt  average,  a  Chinaman  every  day.  Of  the 
inbatiitanta  of  Singapore  in  1871,  74,351  were 
males  and  22,788  females ;  64,088  Chinese, 
19.?50  Malaya,  9,297  Elinga,  1,329  Europeans, 
-.164  Eorssians,  and  the  remainder  natives 
'it  other  parte  of  the  East  Indies.  Malay  is 
ilie  prevailing  langnage.  II>  A  oi^,  capital 
ff  the  etraiU  Settlements,  on  the  S.  dde  of 
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the  island  of  SingMOre,  in  lat.  1°  18'  18"  N., 
Ion.  103°  B3'  15"  E. ;  pop.  about  90,000.  It 
is  on  a  low  plain  fronting  the  harbor,  with 
bills  in  the  rear,  and  is  intersected  by  a  salt- 
water creek  called  the  Singapore  river.  On 
the  W.  side  is  the  Chinese  qoarter,  which 
conteioB  also  the  great  mercantile  warehoosea 
and  counting  houses.  On  the  E.  aide  are  Ute 
official  buildings,  churches,  hotels,  and  many 
of  the  European  reaidencea ;  end  still  further 
E.  ia  the  Malay  quarter.  Behind  the  Chinese 
quarter,  on  Pearl  hill,  ia  a  fortress  which  coni- 
masda  it,  and  on  another  elevation,  back  of 
the  European  quarter,  is  the  government  house, 
a  6ue  building  of  cut  stone.  Many  neigh- 
boring hilia  are  occupied  by  country  honaea. 
Near  the  shore  are  ample  parade  grounds  and 
drives.  The  botanical  garden  has  a  aplendid 
collection  of  tropical  plants.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Singapore  institution  for 
the  study  of  the  langosgea  of  the  East,  which 


SiDgipon. 

contains  a  museum,  library,  and  reading  room ; 
a  prison,  in  which  ore  generallj  confined  about 
2,000  oriminals,  mostly  Hindoos,  who  are  em- 
ployed on  government  works;  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  splendid  Chinese 
temple,  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  There 
are  two  mission  schools,  attended  chiefly  by 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  Euresiana.  The  Chinese 
have  also  private  schools.  The  port  of  Singa- 
pore, which  is  divided  into  two  by  a  tongue  of 
land,  is  capacious,  and  the  water  is  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  vessels.  The  harhors  are  pro- 
vided with  every  facility  for  an  eitensive  com- 
merce, and  for  fitting  out  and  repairing  ships. 
Sirigspore  ia  a  free  port.  Vessels  pay  Uiree 
cents  a  ton  light  dues  on  entering  and  leaving. 
In  consequence  of  its  geograiihical  position,  it 
is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  S,  Asia 
and  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  ia  resorted  to 
I  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  The  entrances  in 
I  lb73  were  1,666,  tonnage  918,652;  729  were 
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steamers,  tonnage  612,929.  The  total  valne  of 
imports  was  $48,415,383;  exports,  $39,020,- 
121.  Daring  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874, 
29  United  States  vessels  entered;  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  same  period  was  $8,750,831.  The  exports 
are  tin,  gamhir,  pepper,  rattans  and  Malacca 
canes,  coffee,  nutmegs,  tapioca,  sago,  caou- 
tchouc, gutta  percha,  sapan  wood,  buffalo  hides, 
and  gums. — The  city  of  Singapura  (*' lion's 
town  "),  capital  of  a  Malayan  kingdom,  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Singapore  in  the  12th  century. 
In  the  13th  century  it  was  captured  by  a  king 
of  Java,  when  the  royal  residence  was  removed 
to  Malacca,  and  it  gradually  fell  into  decay ; 
and  in  1819,  when  the  British  built  a  factory 
on  the  site,  the  whole  island  had  only  150 
inhabitants.  In  1824  the  sultan  of  Johore,  in 
consideration  of  $60,000  and  a  life  annuity  of 
$24,000,  transferred  the  sovereignty  and  fee 
simple  of  the  island,  and  all  the  seas  and 
islands  within  10  geographical  miles,  to  the 
British.    (See  Stbaits  Settlements.) 

SIIVG  SIIfG,  a  village  in  the  township  of  Os- 
sining,  Westchester  co.,  New  York,  beautifully 
situated  on  high  ground  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  at  its  widest  part,  called  Tappan 
bay,  30  m.  above  New  York;  pop.  in  1875, 
6,500.  There  are  several  manufactories,  the 
principal  being  two  of  files,  one  of  lawn  mow- 
ers, two  of  carriages,  one  of  Brandreth  pills, 
and  one  of  porous  plasters.  The  village  con- 
tains a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  pub- 
lic school,  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  a  female 
seminary,  a  school  for  preparing  boys  for  West 
Point,  three  military  schools,  12  private  schools, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  six  churches.  It 
is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  state  prisons.  The 
male  division  was  erected  by  convicts,  the  first 
draft  of  whom,  from  Auburn  state  •  prison, 
began  work  in  May,  1825.  It  contains  1,200 
cells,  is  484  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  wide,  and  six 
stories  high,  with  ranges  of  workshops  run- 
ning at  right  angles,  40  ft.  wide  and  two  and 
three  stories  high.  The  female  division,  with 
120  cells,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  male  divi- 
sion, and  under  separate  management;  it  was 
begun  in  1885.  Both  buildings  are  of  white 
marble.    (See  New  York,  vol.  xii.,  p.  867.) 

8INI€iAGLI4  (anc.  Sena  Gallica\  a  town  of 
central  Italy,  in  the  province  and  18  m.  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Ancona,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Misa  in  the  Adriatic;  pop.  in  1872,  22,197. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  beautiful 
cathedral.  The  ramparts  are  protected  by  a 
citadel.  The  port  admits  only  small  craft. 
The  annual  fair,  July  20  to  Aug.  8,  at  which 
large  transactions  are  made  in  silk,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  The  town  was  plundered  by  the 
troops  of  Pompey  in  82  B.  0.  Under  the  ex- 
archs of  Bavenna  it  was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  but  afterward  fell 
into  decay.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Pins  IX. 

SOrOPE  (Turk.  Sinul),  a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of 
Eastamuni,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black  sea, 


825  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Constantinople ;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  stands  on  an  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  mainland  with  a  high  rocky  penin- 
sula called  Cape  Sinope,  forming  on  its  S.  E. 
side  a  roadstead,  which  is  the  best  anchorage 
on  that  shore.  The  town  has  an  arsenal  and 
the  only  ship  yard  in  Turkey  except  that  at 
Constantinople,  and  many  Turkish  war  ves- 
sels are  built  there.  •  There  is  a  massive  castle 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  aod 
new  fortifications  are  nearly  completed  (1876;. 
It  is  a  coal  depot  for  steamers  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Trebizond.  Oak  timber  is 
largely  exported. — Sinope  became  import4mt 
after  its  second  colomzation  from  Miletus, 
about  630  B.  C,  and  continued  independent 
till  183,  when  it  was  captured  by  Phamaces, 
king  of  Pontus,  of  which  country  it  became 
the  capital.  It  was  much  ornamented  and 
improved  by  Mithridates  the  Great.  Having 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  it  was  made 
a  colony  by  CsBsar.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1461.  In  the  Crimean  war  the  Turkish 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one  steamer  which 
escaped,  was  destroyed  here  by  the  Russian 
fleet  under  Nakhimoff,  with  a  loss  of  about 
4,000  men,  Nov.  30,  1853.  The  town  was 
bombarded  and  suffered  very  severely. 

SIBiTO,  or  Sliiito.  See  Japan,  voL  ix.,  pp. 
587  and  562. 

8I00T,  or  OrImI  (anc.  Lycopolis)^  a  city  of 
Egypt,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  250 
m.  above  Cairo,  under  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand 
cliffs,  which  have  been  extensively  excavated; 
pop.  about  25,000.  A  magnificent  embank- 
ment studded  with  trees  leads  to  the  town, 
which  has  several  beautiful  mosques  and  good 
bazaars ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  un- 
paved,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  mere  hov- 
els. There  are  successful  schools  under  the 
care  of  American  missionaries,  and  British 
and  American  consular  agents.  Sioot  was 
formerly  much  frequented  by  caravans  from 
the  interior.  The  most  important  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  pipe  bowls.  There  are  ruins 
here  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  vast  rock 
tombs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  ancient  ala- 
baster quarries  in  the  opposite  range  of  hills. 
The  city  was  once  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf,  or  of  the  deity  to  which  that  ani- 
mal was  sacred,  from  which  its  ancient  Greek 
name  is  derived. 

SIOUX,  or  Dakotes,  a  tribe  of  American  In- 
dians, dwelling  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  when  first  known  by  the  whites. 
In  1640  the  Algon quins  informed  the  French 
of  them  as  the  Nadowessioux,  whence  thej 
came  to  be  called  Sioux.  In  1660,  or  soon 
after,  the  Chippewas  and  Hnrons  b^an  a  war 
with  them,  which  continued  into  this  centnr^'. 
In  1680  Duluth  set  up  the  French  standard  in 
their  country  at  Izatys  near  the  St.  Peters. 
•In  the  next  year  he  rescued  Hennepin  from 
them.     Nicolas  Perrot,  having  entered  their 
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doottin  in  1685,  took  formal  possession  for 
Fnoce  in  1689,  erecting  a  breastwork  near 
like  Pepin.  In  1689-^99  Le  Suear  visited  the 
Dakotas,  and  describes  them  as  divided  into 
seven  eastern  and  nine  western  tribes.  They 
joined  the  Foxes  against  the  French,  and  in 
war  with  the  Chippewas  many  were  forced 
down  the  Mississippi,  and,  driving  other  Indi- 
ans from  the  bn£falo  plains,  took  possession  of 
theoL  Several  bands  wandered  into  the  plains 
of  the  Missouri.  Some  remained  at  or  near 
the  St  Peter's.  The  English  agents  secured 
the  services  of  the  Sioox  in  the  war  of  1812 ; 
bat  most  of  the  bands  soon  made  peace.  The 
treaties  then  made  were  renewed  in  1825  by 
the  Tetons,  Yanktons,  and  Tanktonais,  Si- 
oone,  Ogallalas,  and  Oncpapas.  The  nation, 
estimated  in  1822  at  5,000  on  the  St.  Peter^s 
and  7J50  on  the  Missoiui,  comprised  the  Aide- 
wakantonwans,  or  Spirit  Lake  village;  the 
Wahpetonwans,  or  village  in  the  Leaves ;  the 
Siaitowans,  or  village  of  the  Marsh,  called  also 
laantLs;  the  Yanktonwans,  or  End  villages; 
and  the  Tetonwans,  or  Prairie  village,  which  in- 
cludes the  OgaDala  and  Oncpapa  bands.  Their 
territory  extended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Black  biDs,  and  from  Devil's  lake  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sionx.  On  Sept  29,  1887,  the  Da- 
kotas ceded  to  the  United  Stat^  for  $300,000 
and  some  minor  payments,  all  their  lands  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  American  board  be- 
gan missions  among  the  Wahpetonwans  near 
Fort  Snelling  in  1835,  and  the  Methodists  in 
1^6.  Schools  were  introduced,  and  elemen- 
tary books  printed  in  the  language.  In  1851 
the  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their 
land  east  of  a  line  from  Otter  Tail  lake  through 
Lake  Traverse  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Sioux 
tnd  the  Missouri,  retaining  a  reservation  20  by 
140  bl;  95,000,000  acres  were  thus  acquired 
for  $3,000,000.  The  government's  neglect  to 
carry  oat  the  provisions  of  these  treaties  caused 
bitter  feelings,  and  in  1854  lieut.  Grattan,  in 
the  attempt  to  arrest  a  Dakota,  attacked  a  vil- 
lage and  was  cat  off  with  his  whole  party. 
A  Kries  of  hostilities  by  some  of  the  Sioux 
ensned;  but  Gen.  Hamey  defeated  them  on 
Little  Blue  Water,  Sept.  8, 1855,  and  a  general 
council  at  Fort  Pierce  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
P^ace.  But  in  July,  1857,  the  band  of  Inkpa- 
dntaa  massacred  47  whites  near  Spirit  lake, 
Kmnesota,  and  murders  elsewhere  followed. 
Fire  whites  were  killed  at  Acton,  Minnesota, 
Ao^.  17, 1862.  Enraged  by  the  failure  of  an- 
unities  and  the  fraudi  practised  on  them,  the 
SioQx  then  made  a  general  uprising  and  killed 
nwrly  1,000  settlers.  New  Ulm,  a  town  of 
1.500  people,  was  abandoned  and  almost  de- 
strojecL  Fort  Ridgely  was  besieged,  and  was 
ttved  with  difficulty.  The  Sioux  of  the  Mis- 
soori  and  the  plains  also  became  hostile,  and 
vere  reduced  by  Gen.  Sibley  of  Minnesota  and 
Gen.  Sully  of  the  United  States  army.  After 
A  severe  struggle  a  number  of  captive  white 
vomen  and  children  were  rescued,  and  many 
Indians  captured  and  sent  to  Davenport.    Of 


more  than  1,000  Indians  held  captive,  many 
were  tried  and  condemned,  but  only  89,  con- 
victed of  specific  acts,  were  executed ;  the 
others  were  finally  released.  Many  bands  fled* 
into  Dakota  territory,  and  the  war,  disease, 
and  want  largely  reduced  the  nation.  In  1868 
the  Minnesota  Sioux  Were  removed  to  Crow 
creek.  About  1866  treaties  were  made  with 
nine  bands,  promising  them  certain  annuities, 
'to  be  enlarged  as  they  should  give  increased 
attention  to  agriculture.  An  act  of  Feb.  11, 
1868,  annulled  all  previous  treaties  with  the 
Sioux ;  but  to  the  innocent  bands  a  part  of  the 
amount  pledged  was  restored,  the  government 
reserving  .compensation  for  damages.  The 
most  guilty  bands  fled  north,  and  are  still  in 
the  British  territory.  A  few  bands  continued 
longer  in  hostility,  cutting  off  Lieut.  Fetter- 
man  and  his  party  in  December,  1806,  and 
besieging  for  a  time  Fort  Phil  Kearny.  In 
1874  the  Dakotas  comprised  the  Santee  Sioux 
in  the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobra- 
ra, Nebraska,  numbering  791,  with  five  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
American  board;  the  Yankton  Sioux  on  the 
Missouri,  with  the  same  missionaries;  the  Sis- 
setons  and  the  Wahpetons  at  Lake  Traverse 
and  DeviFs  lake ;  the  Oncpapas,  Blackfeet 
Sioux,  Lower  and  Upper  Yanktonais,  Sans 
Arcs,  Upper  and  Lower  Brul6s,  Two-Kettle, 
Minneconjous,  and  Ogallalas  in  the  Grow  creek, 
Grand  river.  Whetstone,  Cheyenne  river,  and 
Bed  Cloud  agencies,  46,842  in  all,  in  Dakota ; 
Santee,  Yanktonais,  Oncpapa,  and  Cuthead 
Sioux  at  Milk  river  agency,  Montana,  5,809. 
In  1878  the  government  liabihties  to  the  Da- 
kota tribes,  including  payments  not  yet  due, 
were  estimated  at  $10,887,800,  with  annual 
payments  for  their  benefit  of  $27,400.  A 
treaty  hastily  made  by  Gen.  Sherman,  April 
29,  1868,  was  unsatisfactory  on  both  siaes; 
and  as  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  Black 
hills,  the  United  States  wished  to  purchase 
the  tract,  and  induce  the  Sioux  to  abandon 
their  hunting  grounds  south  of  the  Niobrara, 
or  even  to  emigrate  to  the  Indian  territory. 
The  Sioux  showed  great  reluctance  to  treat. 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  Spotted  Tail,  with 
other  chiefs,  visited  Washington  in  May,  1875, 
but  President  Grant  could  not  induce  them  to 
sign  a  treaty.  Commissioners  deputed  by  him 
met  an  immense  gathering  of  the  Sioux  at  the 
Ked  Cloud  agency  in  September;  but  as  the 
Sioux  set  an  exorbitant  price  on  their  lands, 
the  negotiation  failed.  Hostile  feelings  have 
been  excited  by  alleged  frauds  at  the  Sioux 
agencies,  which  have  been  investigated,  but 
as  yet  (1876)  without  result. — ^Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  Dakota  language.  A 
very  good  grammar  and  dictionary  by  Riggs 
have  been  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution. The  missionaries  have  also  supplied 
portions  of  Scripture,  hymns,  catechisms,  and 
educational  works  in  it,  and  newspapers  issue 
lighter  reading.  It  lacks  the  sounds/,  r,  v, 
but  has  peculiar  sounds  of  its  own. 
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SliHJXy  a  N.  W.  county  of  Iowa,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  intersected  by 
Bock  river  and  a£9aents  of  Floyd's  river ;  area, 
about  760  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1870,  576.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  productive. 
The  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  railroad  passes 
through  it.    Capital,  (Calliope. 

&OUX  (TTT,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Woodbury  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  river,  be- 
tween Perry  and  Floyd's  creeks,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  Sioux 
City  and  St.  Paul,  Illinois  Central,  and  Dako- 
ta Southern  railroads,  156  m.  N.  W.  of  Des 
Moines;  pop.  in  1870,  8,401;  in  1876,  about 
5,500.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is 
built  upon  a  dry,  well  drained  bench,  which 
almost  imperceptibly  slopes  N.  from  the  river. 
N.  and  W.  of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city 
rise  low  ranges  of  bluffs,  upon  whose  sides  are 
built  some  of  the  finest  residences.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  graded  and  furnished  with  side- 
walks. The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  has  a 
fire  department.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
with  N.  W.  Iowa,  N.  E.  Nebraska,  and  S.  Da- 
kota. There  are  four  grain  elevators,  a  pork- 
packing  establishment,  a  national  bank,  a  pri- 
vate bank,  a  savings  institution,  three  saw 
mills,  two  fiouring  mills,  a  foundery  and  ma- 
chine shop,  three  breweries,  a  gun  factory,  mar- 
ble works,  &c.  The  workshops  of  the  Sioux 
City  and  St.  Paul  railroad  employ  about  75 
men.  The  city  has  two  fine  graded  school 
buildings  and  three  or  four  ward  school  houses, 
attended  by  about  1,000  pupils;  one  daily  and 
three  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers;  a  pub- 
lic hall,  seating  1,000  persons;  a  library  asso- 
ciation; and  six  churches. — Sioux  City  was 
laid  out  in  1854  and  incorporated  in  1857. 

SIR  DARYA.    See  Jaxabtes. 

SIREDON.    See  Axolotl. 

SIREN,  a  North  American  long-tailed  batra- 
chian,  with  stout  eel-like  body,  naked  skin, 
persistent  branchiffi,  and  only  the  two  anterior 
legs.  The  best  known  species,  the  S.  lacertina 
(Linn.),  or  mud  eel,  has  a  small  and  short  head, 
with  elevated  forehead  and  depressed  and  trxm- 
cated  snout,  three  branchial  tufts,  and  three 
spiracles  on  each  side ;  the  mouth  is  small,  with 
distinct  lips,  and  arrow-shaped  tongue  free  at 
the  tip  and  sides ;  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
but  a  broad  band  of  very  minute  ones  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  palate  bones ;  nostrils 
and  eyes  small,  the  latter  black ;  the  tail  late- 
rally compressed,  with  a  rayless  fin  above  and 
below ;  limbs  with  four  short  and  small  fingers 
with  horny  tips.  It  attains  a  length  of  from 
2  to  3  ft.,  and  is  dusky  above  with  numerous 
whitish  spots,  and  purplish  below;  it  lives 
chiefly  in  the  mud  and  muddy  water  of  the 
Carolina  rice  fields,  and  occasionally  comes 
on  land.  Its  food  consists  of  worms,  insects, 
and  the  eggs  of  fish  and  frogs;  it  is  found 
from  lat.  85 '^  N.  to  E.  Florida.  In  this  group 
there  are  about  90  vertebrsB,  connected  by  coni- 
cal cavities  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance, 


as  in  fishes ;  eight  pairs  of  short  ribs,  of  which 
the  first  pair  is  attached  to  the  second  verte- 
bra; no  trace  of  pelvis;  three  cartUaginous 
branchial  arches  attached  to  an  osseous  tongue 
bone ;  the  lungs  two  long  sacs,  accessory  to  the 
gills,  but,  as  in  the  menobranchus,  insafficient 
for  respiration. 

SIRfn,  in  acoustics.  See  Lighthouse,  vol. 
X.,  p.  458,  and  Sound. 

SIRENIA)  an  order  of  placental  mammals 
containing  the  dugong  and  manatee,  formerly 
called  herbivorous  cetaceans.  They  are  whale- 
like in  the  swimming  paddles  of  the  anterior 
limbs,  the  absence  of  the  posterior,  and  in  the 
transverse  tail  fin ;  they  differ  from  cetaceans 
in  having  the  nostrils  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  muzzle,  molar  teeth  with  fiat  crowns  adapt- 
ed for  a  vegetable  diet,  a  head  not  dispropor- 
tionately large,  a  tolerably  distinct  neck,  more 
fieshy  and  bristly  lips,  and  more  hairy  bodj. 

SIREKS  ((jrr.  aeip^g,  from  aeipdetv,  to  draw, 
to  entice),  mythical  female  beings  who  en- 
chanted the  listeners  to  their  song,  and  after 
getting  them  into  their  power  destroyed  them. 
In  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts  they  are  said 
to  have  endeavored  to  entice  those  wanderers, 
but  Orpheus  surpassed  them  in  singing;  there- 
upon they  threw  themselves  into  Uie  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  rocks,  as  it  had  been  fated 
that  they  were  not  to  live  after  any  one  passed 
by  them  unaffected.  In  Homer  the  sirens  are 
connected  with  the  voyage  of  Ulysses,  who, 
preparatory  to  sailing  by  the  islands  on  which 
they  were  sitting,  by  the  advice  of  Circe  plug- 
ged the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax  and 
fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of  the  vessel, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
The  island  in  Homer^s  account  was  between 
iEffi'a  and  the  rock  of  Scylla,  in  the  strait  of 
Messina ;  but  the  Roman  poets  place  them  near 
the  shore  of  Campania,  in  the  island  of  Capres 
(Capri)  or  in  the  Sirenusian  islands  near  Pa?s- 
tum.  They  were  called  daughters  of  Phorcus, 
of  Achelous  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore,  of 
Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gaea.  While 
Homer  mentions  only  two  sirens,  the  later 
traditions  assume  that  there  were  three,  and 
sometimes  four.  In  later  times  they  were  re- 
presented as  birds  with  the  face  of  a  woman. 
— See  Schrader,  Die  Sirenen  im  AlUrthum 
(Beriin,  1868). 

SIRHIND*  L  A  geographical  designation  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  India  lying  between  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna, 
but  not  now  coterminous  with  any  political 
division,  being  for  the  most  part  a  plain  sloping 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  having  an  area  of 
about  17,000  sq.  m.  In  the  extreme  north- 
east a  spur  of  the  Himalaya,  which  divides  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sutlej  from  those  of  the 
Jumna,  projects  into  the  territory,  which  is 
bounded  N.  and  S.  by  certain  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  Punjaub,  E.  by  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  and  Av.  by  Bhawalpoor.  It  com- 
prises the  Punjaub  districts  of  Ambala,  Loo- 
diana,  Ferozepoor^  Sirsa,  Hissar,  and  Kumal, 
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as  well  as  nine  independent  native  Cis-Sntlej 
state)  in  sabsidiarj  alliance  with  the  British 
government,  as  follows:  Patiala,  area  5,412 
v\.  m.,  pop.  1,660,000  ;  Jhind,  863  sq.  m., 
pop.  189,475;  Nabha,  863  sq.  m.,  pop.  227,- 
155 ;  Eslsia,  155  sq.  m.,  pop.  62,000 ;  Maler- 
Eotla,  165  sq.  m.,  pop.  46,200 ;  Foridkot,  643 
sq.  m.,  pop.  68,000 ;  Dyalgarh,  Mumdot,  and 
Raikot  Separate  from  the  group,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Beas,  bat  usually  classed  with  the 
Sikh  states  of  Sirhind,  is  the  state  of  Kapur- 
thals,  with  an  area  of  598  sq.  m. ;  pop.  253,- 
293.  The  Sikhs  predominate,  except  in  Maler- 
Kotia,  which  is  Mohammedan,  and  Furidkot, 
where  the  ruler  is  a  Jat.  Sirhind  is  traversed 
bv  the  Saraswati,  Ghaggar,  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Sutlej,  but,  although  fertile,  requires 
additional  irrigation,  which  will  be  supplied  by 
the  canal  system  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion by  the  government,  to  have  a  total  length 
of  554  m.  The  Feroze  canal,  in  the  S.  part  of 
Sirhind,  was  ori^nally  constructed  from  the 
Jnmna  to  Hissar  by  Feroze  Shah  (1351-'87),  in 
order  to  water  Ms  hunting  grounds,  and  has 
been  restored  by  the  British.  The  railway 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore  crosses  Sirhind.  Those 
portions  of  the  Punjaub  directly  subject  to  the 
government  of  India  were  maiidy  acquired  du- 
ling  the  Sikh  wars.  The  sovereign  states  were 
guaranteed  their  independence,  under  British 
protection,  by  treaty  with  Runjeet  Singh  in 
1809.  IL  A  town  in  the  Sirhind  state  of  Pa- 
tiala,  lat.  30**  36'  N.,  Ion.  76**  25'  E.,  founded 
bT  Feroze  Shah  in  1357,  and  once  an  impor- 
tant city,  but  subjected  to  repeated  captures 
daring  the  Sikh  wars,  and  now  largely  in  ruhis. 
It  13  on  the  line  of  the  Delhi  railway. 

SOtlVS.    See  Doo  Stab. 

SUOHD,  JacfMS,  a  French  scholar,  bom  in 
Riom  in  October,  1559,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  7, 
1651.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  in  1590  became 
secretary  to  the  general  of  the  order,  Claudio 
Acquaviva.  In  1608  he  went  to  Paris  to  edit 
a  collection  of  the  histories  of  the  French 
church  councils.  In  1637,  to  prevent  his  re- 
taming  to  Rome,  he  was  chosen  by  Louis  XIII. 
as  his  confessor.  He  was  involved  in  contro- 
versies with  Salmasius,  Saint-Cyran,  and  oth- 
tn.  His  principal  original  works  are:  Ifota 
Stigmaticm  (4to,  Frankfort,  1612),  directed 
a^nst  Richer^s  work  on  the  temporal  and 
^iritual  powers ;  Concilia  antiqua  Gallia  (3 
vols.  foL,  Paris,  1629);  and  Historia  PoBniten- 
tia  Puhliea  (1651).  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  1696  (5  vols,  fol.),  with 
a  life  of  the  author  by  Labaune.  He  published 
many  editions  of  ancient  authors. 

SttOCOOy  or  8ch«cc«^  a  S.  £.  wind  of  a  suffo- 
cating and  parching  heat,  which  at  certain  in- 
tervals, especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  blows 
^ith  great  violence  in  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Italy,  for  36 
or  48  hours  together,  and  sometimes  even  for 
a  we^  or  more,  and  which  exerts  a  most  per- 
Dicions  influence  on  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
It  b  regarded  as  similar  in  character  to  the 


simoom,  though  of  longer  duration,  and  tem- 
pered while  passing  over  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  hottest  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  but  of  short 
continuance.  In  the  Ionian  isles  it  blows  for 
a  longer  period,  but  usually  not  so  fier<3ely. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  speak  of  the 
black  and  the  ordinary  sirocco.  It  produces 
very  little  change  either  in  the  thermometer 
or  the  barometer,  but  causes  a  sensation  of 
terrible  heat  and  suffocation,  great  prostration, 
and  copious  perspiration. 

SISaLUr*    See  ABEBDEViini. 

SISKIWIT.    SeeTsouT. 

S9S1LIY0IJ,  a  N.  county  of  California,  bor- 
dering on  Oregon;  pop.  in  1870,  6,848,  of 
whom  1,440  were  Chinese.  It  formerly  had 
an  area  of  8,740  sq.  m.,  extending  from  Ne- 
vada to  W.  of  the  Coast  mountains;  but  in 
1874  the  £.  portion  was  set  off  to  form  Modoc 
CO.  It  is.  intersected  by  the  Klamath  river, 
and  watered  by  several  of  its  tributaries.  The 
surface  is  elevated.  Mt.  Shasta  in  the  S.  part, 
in  the  transverse  range  joining  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Coast  mountains,  is  an  extinct 
volcano,  14,442  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  principal  agricultural  dis- 
trict is  Scott's  valley,  40  m.  long  by  7  m.  wide. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  116,107 
bushels  of  wheat,  181,383  of  oats,  55,138  of 
barley,  17,066  of  potatoes,  43,858  lbs.  of  wool, 
95,800  of  butter,  and  12,3^2  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,654  horses,  24,254  cattle,  12,844 
sheep,  and  7,499  swine;  8  flour  mills,  and  8 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Yreka. 

SI8H0NDI,  Jean  Charlce  Leonard  SImwde  de.  a 
French  historian,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  9,  17y8, 
died  there,  June  25,  1842.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  of  remote  Italian 
descent.  After  completing  his  classical  studies, 
he  was  placed  in  a  commercial  house  at  Lyons. 
He  subsequently  resided  with  his  family  in 
England  for  some  time,  and  having  returned  to 
Geneva  about  1794,  he  and  his  father  were 
driven  into  exile  for  assisting  a  political  refu- 
gee. He  returned  to  Geneva  in  1800,  became 
a  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
published  in  1803  TraitS  de  la  richesse  comtner- 
ciale^  ou  priTicipes  cTeconomie  politique  (2  vols. 
8vo).  In  this  work  he  supported  the  principles 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  his  views  afterward  un- 
derwent a  radical  change.  The  influence  of 
Mme.  de  Stael,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  of  her  friends,  turned  his 
attention  to  historical  labors,  in  which  he  re- 
vealed his  ardent  love  of  humanity.  In  1819 
he  married  Miss  Allen,  a  sister  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  second  wife,  and  declined  chairs 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  college  de  France,  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Geneva.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are :  Histoire  des  repuhliques  ita* 
lienne9  du  mayen  dge  (16  vols.,  Zurich,  1807- 
'18 ;  new  ed.,  10  vols.,  Paris,  1840) ;  La  littera- 
ture  du  midi  de  V Europe  (4  vols.,  1813 ;  4th 
ed.,  1840 ;  English  translation  by  Thomas  Ros- 
coe,  with  notes,  4  vols.,  1828) ;  Kouteaux  prin- 
cipee  d^econotnie  politique  {2  vols.,  1819) ;  Hie- 
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taire  dei  Franfaii  (31  vols.,  1821-'44;  vols. 
zzx.  and  xzzi.  by  AmM^e  Ren6e,  the  last 
forming  a  general  index) ;  Julia  Sev^ra,  ou  Van 
492,  a  picture  of  Oaol  during  the  5th  century 
(8  vols.  12mo,  1822);  '^History  of  the  Italian 
Kepublics,"  an  eloquent  summary  of  his  great 
work  on  the  same  subject,  and  ^^  The  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,*'  both  originally  written 
in  English  for  Lardner^s  ^^  Cabinet  Oydop®- 
dia"  (1832  and  1834),  and  transkted  by  him- 
self into  French;  6tude$  ntr  la  corutitution 
dsi  peupUs  libres  (1886 ;  enlarged  ed.,  entitled 
£tudes  des  Kienee$  iociale$y  8  vols.,  1836-^8); 
and  PreeU  ds  VhtBtoire  des  Franfau  (2  vols., 
1889),  a  summary  of  his  larger  work,  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV. — See 
"Political  Economy  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Government,"  selected  from  his  works,  with  a 
notice  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Mignet  (Lon- 
don, 1847) ;  Sismondi,  fragments  de  ion  journal 
et  ds  $a  earrsspondanes  avse  Mils,  de  Saints- 
Aulaire  (Paris,  1868) ;  and  his  Lettres  inedites 
d  Madame  d:* Albany  (1864). 

SiSTEKHOODS.  L  Bmui  OtatHe,  associations 
of  women  bound  together  by  religious  vows, 
and  devoted  to  works  of  charity.  In  this  arti- 
cle only  those  sisterhoods  are  mentioned  which 
profess  to  embrace  exclusively  or  in  a  very 
special  manner  hospital  work,  and  the  care  of 
the  aged  or  infirm  poor,  orphans,  and  penitent 
women.  The  history  of  religious  orders  of 
women  whose  principal  object  is  the  pursuit 
of  ascetic  perfection,  forms  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  contemplative  orders  on  which 
they  depend  for  their  origin,  name,  and  spirit- 
ual guidance.  (See  Movachish,  Religioits  Ob- 
debs,  and  special  articles  on  the  several  orders.) 
Female  congregations  whose  sole  purpose  is  the 
instruction  of  youth,  or  who  embrace  at  the 
same  time  works  of  public  charity,  are  treated 
under  School  Bbothebs  and  School  Sibtebs. 
—In  the  6th  century  mention  is  made  by  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  associations  of  women 
at  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  chief  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  who  gave  up  their  wealth  and 
time  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  Congre- 
gations of  female  hospitallers  existed  through- 
out western  Europe,  dependent  on  the  com- 
munities of  canons  regular,  professing  like  these 
the  rule  of  St.  Amgustine,  and  subject* to  the 
same  changes  and  reforms.  The  earliest  known 
sisterhoods  of  extensive  inflnence,  devoted  sole- 
ly to  hospitality  or  hospital  work,  are  the  sis- 
ters of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sisters  of 
St.  Lazarus.  The  former  had  a  utility  coex- 
tensive with  that  of  the  knightly  brotherhood 
of  the  same  name ;  the  latter  especially  pro- 
fessed to  care  for  lepers,  incurables,  the  plague- 
stricken,  and  persons  afflicted  with  every  form 
of  loathsome  disease.  The  order  of  St.  Laza- 
rus is  contemporaneous  with  the  hospitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  A  guild  of  men 
and  women  were  in  charge  of  several  leprosy 
hospitals  in  that  city  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  crusaders;  they  were  organized  soon 
afterward  into  a  religious  order  under  the  rule 


of  St.  Augustine,  and  their  establishments  mul- 
tiplied rapidly  both  in  the  East  and  the  West 
The  first  female  leprosy  hospital  in  France  was 
founded  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  in  1109,  by 
Louis  VI.,  who  also  opened  several  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom^  among  them  one 
at  La  Saussaie,  near  ViUejuif,  and  another  at 
Stampes,  besides  founding  many  in  the  East 
The  sisterhood  was  recruited  from  among  the 
nobility ;  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  found- 
ing a  hospital  for  female  lepers  at  Rouvray, 
near  Rouen,  stipulated  that  none  but  noble 
ladies  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Lazarus  should 
belong  to  the  community  in  charge  of  the 
lepers.    The  sisterhood  also  found  protectors 
in  Richard  I.  of  England,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, Loms  VIL,  Louis  VIII.,  and  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  all  of  whom  encouraged  the  daughters 
of  the  nobility  to  enter  it.    The  popes  bestowed 
many  privileges  on  the  sisters,  and  they  soon 
spread  throughout  England,  Grerinany,  Poland, 
Italy,  and  Spain.    Among  the  most  noted  Au- 
gustinian  sisterhoods  in  France  is  that  of  the 
hospitallers  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu  in  Paris,  which 
existed  at  least  as  a  guild  before  Charlemagne, 
and  was  formally  organized  as  a  religious  com- 
munity under  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  814. 
Their  numbers  had  to  be  repeatedly  recruit- 
ed during  the  *^  black  plague  "  in  1348.    Simi- 
lar sisterhoods,  all  governed  by  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  had  charge  from  the  beginning 
of  the  other  Parisian  hospitals,  and  of  those 
founded  since  that  period  in  French  cities  and 
in  all  the  French  colonies.     Other  nurseries 
of  hospitallers  in  the  13th  century  were  the  ab- 
bey of  Longchamp  near  Paris,  the  community 
of  ^^  Quinze  Vingts  '*  founded  by  St.  Louis,  as 
weU  as  the  Maison  Dieu,  and  the  hoitellsriet  de* 
pastes  for  strangers  and  travellers,  all  in  Paris, 
besides  similar  foundations  by  the  same  king 
in  other  parts  of  France.    From  these  Augus- 
tinian  communities  came  the  hospitallers  of  the 
H6tel-Dieu  (1639)  and  general  hospital  (1693) 
in  Quebec,  as  well  as  those  of  the  H6tel-Diea 
of  Montreal,  founded  in  1659  by  a  colony  of 
nuns  from  La  Fl^he.    Four  sisterhoods  dero- 
ted  to  hospital  work  and  the  care  of  the  poor 
under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Presentation  "  have  ex- 
isted: one  founded  in  1627  by  Nicolas  San- 
guins,  bishop  of  Senlis,  approved  by  Urban 
VIII. ,  but  which  only  possessed  a  few  establish- 
ments ;  a  second  in  Paris,  with  the  mitigated 
rule  of  St  Benedict;  a  third  and  more  im- 
portant order,  founded  by  Cardinal  Federigo 
Borromeo  (died  1681)  at  Morbegno  in  the  Yal- 
tellina,  living  under  the  Aijgustinian  rule,  and 
very  popular  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  a  fourth 
founded  in  Ireland  and  described  in  the  article 
School  Brothers  Ain>  School  Sisters.    In 
England,  the  Gilbertine  nuns,  founded  about 
1170  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  embraced 
hospital  work  with  every  other  form  of  pub- 
lic charity.    They  numbered  1,200  in  1189.- 
In  the  year  1100  arose  in  France  the  order 
of  Fontevrault,  which  united  the  care  of  lep- 
rosy hospitals  with  that  of  asylums  for  fallen 
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women.  These  were  all  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and,  Bpreading 
npidly  with  the  order  itself,  effeeted  a  great 
moral  reform  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The 
*^  Sisters  of  Penitence  "  originated  at  Marseilles 
in  1278,  and  were  specially  devoted  to  the  same 
parpose.  A  host  of  similar  sisterhoods  arose 
afterward,  among  which  were  the  **  Sisters  of 
Charity  "  established  at  Marseilles  in  1290,  who 
9o<m  opened  honsea  in  the  chief  cities  of  sonth- 
em  France ;  the  Jesuates  of  St.  Jerome,  founded 
in  1358  at  Siena,  approved  by  Pope  Martin  V%, 
and  suppressed  by  Clement  IX.;  the  ^^Con- 
gregation of  Our  Lady  of  Charity "  in  Paris ; 
and  the  numerous  communities  of  noble  ladies 
popularly  known  as  Magdelonettes,  but  united 
nnder  the  patronage  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  es- 
tablished at  Metz  in  1462,  at  Paris  in  1492,  at 
Naples  in  1524>  and  at  Rouen  and  Bordeaux  in 
1618.  In  the  M^gdelonette  establishments,  the 
women  under  care  of  the  nuns  were  classed  in 
three  categories :  the  congregation  of  St.  Mar- 
tha, formed  of  persons  supposed  to  be  thor- 
oughlv  reformed,  and  permitted  to  bind  them- 
eelves  by  religious  vows;  the  daughters  of  St. 
Martha,  who,  though  penitent,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  vows;  and  the  daughters  of 
St  Lazarna,  who  are  either  unwilling  to  re- 
form or  are  placed  in  the  establishment  by  the 
pnbiic  magistrates.  Similar  sisterhoods  were 
organized  at  Rome  by  Leo  X.,  and  confirmed 
and  endowed  by  Clement  YIII.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  "Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Provi- 
dence,'' founded  in  1830  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  south  of  France  by  Mile.  Lamouroux, 
has  several  large  establishments,  one  of  which 
b  at  Laval. — ^Of  the  communities  whose  sole 
care  is  that  of  the  aged  and  homeless  poor, 
two  deserve  special  mention.  The  "Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor''  were  founded  in  1840  at 
St  Servan  in  Brittany,  by  Abb6  Le  Pailleur, 
with  the  aid  of  two  poor  girls.  They  .give  a 
home  to  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  depending 
vMj  on  the  alms  collected  from  door  to  door 
and  on  the  labor  of  the  sisterhood.  They  were 
much  opposed  at  first,  but  were  soon  called  to 
open  houses  in  all  the  cities  of  France.  They 
were  approved  by  Pius  IX.,  July  9, 1864,  and 
recognized  by  the  French  government  in  1866. 
A  house  was  given  to  them  in  London  in  1860, 
and  their  labors  were  warmly  recommended  by 
Charles  Dickens  and  other  public  men,  and 
from  London  they  spread  all  over  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  1868  they  came  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans,  in  1869 
to  Baltimore  and  St  Louis,  and  afterward  to 
Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Bos- 
ton. They  also  have  establishments  in  Alge- 
ria, Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople.  The  oth- 
er community  is  that  of  the  "  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  of  St  Francis,"  a  congregation  which 
originated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1857.  Besides  the  care  of  the  aged  poor, 
thej  take  charge  of  hospitals,  into  which  tiiey 
hind  themselves  to  receive  at  all  times  and 


without  distinction  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
every  creed  and  nationality.  They  have  many 
establishments^  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States.-^ Among  the  communities 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane  are  the  "  Sis- 
ters of  the  Good  Saviour "  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  community  was  founded  in  1720 
by  two  poor  girls,  who*  taught  little  outcast 
children,  visited  tlie  poor,  nursed  the  sick,  and 
in  1780  opened  asylums  for  homeless  children, 
female  penitents,  and  insane  persons.  They 
were  suppressed  in  1789,  but  continued  to  labor 
among  the  needy  till  May  22,  1805,  when  15 
sisters  once  more  met  in  community  under 
Abb6  Jamet,  their  former  chaplain.  In  1817 
and  1818  they  were  first  charged  by  govern- 
ment with  the  care  of  insane  women,  and  soon 
afterward  with  that  of  insane  men.  Besides, 
Abb6  Jamet  having  invented  a  new  method  of 
instruction  for  deaf  and  dumb  orphans,  his 
school  gradually  became  a  normal  school  to 
which  pupil  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
resort  from  France,  Belgium,  and  the  British 
isles.  In  1874  the  mother  house  at  Caen  num- 
bered 800  sisters  and  upward  of  1,000  insane 
patients.  There  are  three  associated  estab- 
lishments of  equid  importance  at  Albi,  Pont- 
I'Abb^,  and  Brucourt.  In  Canada,  the  care  of 
the  insane  at  Quebec  devolved  on  the  sisters  of 
the  general  hospital  till  1844 ;  and  the  sisters  of 
Providence  founded  at  Montreal  in  1828,  and 
canonically  approved  in  1844,  have  charge  of 
the  insane  asylum  near  that  city.  IL  Pretct- 
tant  In  the  church  of  England  several  com- 
munities of  charitable  women  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  present  century.  A  communi^  of 
"  Sisters  of  Mercy  "  was  founded  at  Devonport 
about  1845  by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  who  began 
with  the  establishment  of  industrial,  infant, 
and  ragged  schools.  Several  ladies  joined  her 
in  her  work,  and  they  took  a  house  and  formed 
a  community  under  Miss  Sellon,  at  first  subject 
to  the  visitorial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Ex- 
eter. The  society  was  composed  of  three  or- 
ders, viz. :  those  living  in  community,  working 
among  the  poor,  and  leading  an  active  labori- 
ous life ;  those  who  were  unable  to  undertake 
this  work,  but  who  wished  to  live  a  calm  life, 
engaged  in  prayer,  reading,  and  quiet  occu- 
pations ;  and  married  and  single  women  who 
lived  in  the  world,  but  maintained  a  certain 
connection  with  the  community,  and  assisted 
its  work  in  various  ways.  The  sisters  were 
bound  by  no  vows  except  a  promise  of  obe- 
dience to  their  superior.  They  were  free  to 
abandon  their  vocation  at  will,  but  while  con- 
nected with  it  adopted  a  peculiar  garb,  and 
shared  their  property  in  common.  The  sisters 
also  undertook  the  entire  charge  and  support 
of  a  large  number  of  orphan  children.  At  East 
Grinstead  a  sisterhood  was  founded  in  1855  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  nursing  the  sick,  poor  and  rich,  in  their 
own  homes,  and  in  hospitals  or  infirmaries, 
in  town  or  country.  In  1874  the  society  had 
branch  houses  in  London,  Aberdeen,  Wigan, 
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and  Frome-Selwood. — ^The  parent  house  of 
the  "  Sisterhood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist "  was 
founded  at  Olewer  in  1849.  The  sisters  have 
there  a  house  of  meroy,  St  John^s  orphanage, 
St.  Andrew's  convalescent  hospital,  St.  AnT 
drew*s  college  for  accommodating  women  re- 
covering from  illness  or  requiring  change  of  air 
and  nourishing  f ood,*and  St.  Stephen's  mission, 
embracing  an  upper  class  boarding  school,  a 
middle  class  school  for  girls  and  boys,  and  an 
infant  school.  The  sisterhood  has  established 
branches  at  London,  Oxford,  Torquay,  Glou- 
cester, and  other  places.  This  organization 
embraces:  1,  choir  and  lay  sisters  living  in 
community ;  2,  a  second  order  formed  in  1860 
of  ladies  who  enter  on  the  sisters^  life  for  pe- 
riods of  three  years  at  a  time,  to  be  renewed 
continuously  at  their  own  desire  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  sisters ;  3^  associates,  who  live  in 
their  own  houses  and  give  such  assistance  to 
the  work  as  their  circumstances  may  permit. 
The  "  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary,"  Wangate,  was 
established  in  1850,  and  has  branches  at  Bed- 
minster,  Plymouth,  and  other  places.  The 
"  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin "  estab- 
lished its  parent  house  at  Wymering  in  1859. 
The  society  consists  of  sisters  of  charity,  who, 
being  resident  and  under  a  religious  rule,  con- 
stitute the  sisterhood,  and  ladies  of  charity  or 
associates,  who  undertake  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  society  in  their  several  spheres  of 
private  life.  The  sisterhood  has  established 
branches  at  Manchester  and  Aldershott.  The 
"  Sisterhood  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,"  which 
has  its  parent  house  at  Oxford,  has  branches  at 
Liverpool  and  Plymouth.  The  society  of  the 
"  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  founded  in  1861,  has  its 
parent  house  in  London  and  branches  at  Edin- 
burgh, Clifton,  Eastbourne,  and  West  Chester. 
— In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
United  States,  an  organization  of  women  for 
voluntary  service  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  infir- 
maries, &c.,  called  ^'  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion," was  founded  in  1845  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York.  They 
are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  though  it  is  desira- 
ble that  they  should  remain  in  their  work  for 
life,  they  are  free  to  leave  whenever  they  are 
so  minded.  They  are  usually  received  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  40  years ;  if  under  25,  the 
written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must 
be  obtained.  Candidates  for  the  sisterhood 
are  required  to  spend  one  year  of  probation  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  vocation.  They  have 
no  marked  uniform,  though  the  dress  is  gen- 
erally black,  with  a  white  muslin  collar  and 
head  dress.  The  sisters  managed  for  several 
years  the  infirmary  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  since  1858  have  had  charge  of  St.  Luke's 
hospital,  New  York,  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
superintendence.    (See  Deaconess.) 

SISTOVA,  or  ShistOT,  a  fortified  town  of  Bul- 
garia, on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  which  is  here  navigable  for 


vessels  of  500  tons,  85  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Rustchuk 
and  23  m.  E.  by  S.  of  NicopoH;  pop.  about 
15,000.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  or  cas- 
tle, now  much  dilapidated.  The  houses  are 
ill  built,  but  the  mosques  are  of  condderable 
beauty.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey 
and  Austria  was  concluded  here  Aug.  4,  1791. 

SISTPHDS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  ^olus 
and  Enarete,  and  married  to  Merope,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Glaucus  and  others. 
Some  later  accounts  make  him  the  son  of  Au- 
tolycus  and  the  father  of  Ulysses.  To  him  are 
attributed  the  foundation  of  Corinth  (Ephyra) 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
He  and  his  family  were  considered  the  most 
deceitful  of  men,  and  he  was  punished  in  the 
lower  world  by  being  set  to  the  task  of  rolling 
a  huge  marble  block  up  hill,  which  as  soon  as 
it  reached  the  top  always  rolled  back  again. 
The  crimes  which  induced  this  penalty  are,  ac- 
cording to  different  legends,  that  he  betrayed 
the  plans  of  the  gods,  killed  travellers,  and  re- 
vealed the  abduction  of  .^Egina  by  Jupiter. 

SITiLA*    See  Alaska,  vol.  i.,  p.  289. 

SIVl*    See  India,  Reugions  of. 

SIViSt  L  A  vUayet  of  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  N.  by  Trebizond,  E.  by  Trebizond, 
Erzerum,  and  Diarbekir,  S.  by  Marash,  Adana, 
and  Konieh,  and  W.  by  Angora  and  Kasta- 
muni ;  area,  about  25,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  600,000.  The  most  important 
town,  besides  the  capital,  is  Tokat,  and  its  prin- 
cipal seaport  is  Samsun.  It  is  traversed  by 
several  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus  mountains. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Kizil  Irmak  (anc.  Saly8\ 
the  Yeshil  Irmak  {Iri8\  and  their  affluents,  and 
several  smaller  streams  which  fiow  into  the 
Euphrates.  Among  the  minerals  are  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  alabaster,  marble,  slate,  and  especial- 
ly salt.  Most  of  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
but  not  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  pastures 
are  extensive.  In  ancient  times  the  province 
formed  parts  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  IL 
A  city  (anc.  8ebastia\  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Kizil  Irmak, 
440m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Constantinople;  pop.  about 
25,000.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  old 
castles,  and  contains  fine  mosques  and  many 
ruins.  Access  from  the  Black  sea  is  easy,  and 
the  trade  is  active  in  the  large  bazaars. 

SIVORI,  Ernesto  Canllki,  an  Italian  violinist, 
bom  in  Grenoa,  June  6,  1817.  At  the  age  of 
four  years  he  was  able  to  perform  whatever  he 
heard  his  sisters  play  or  sing.  He  received 
lessons  successively  from  Restano,  Dellepiane, 
Costa,  and  Paganini,  but  modelled  his  playing 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  last  named.  His  first 
concerts  were  given  at  Paris  and  in  England 
when  he  was  but  ten  years  old.  He  then  stu- 
died counterpoint  for  eight  years  under  Ser- 
ra,  and  afterward  gave  concerts  throughout 
Europe.  In  1846  he  visited  the  United  States 
in  company  with  the  pianist  Herz,  and  went 
also  to  Mexico  and  South  America.  Next  en- 
gaging in  a  mercantile  enterprise  in  Italy,  he 
lost  all  his  earnings  and  was  obliged  to  resume 
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his  artistic  career.  He  bas  composed  a  nnin- 
ber  of  conoertos,  fantasias,  and  other  pieces. 

SIWIH  fane.  Amman  or  Ammonium),  an 
oasis  in  N.  W.  Egypt,  near  the  boundary  of 
the  disputed  territory  between  Egypt  and  Tri- 
poli, abont  830  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Cairo,  and 
ftboat  160  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea;  pop.  abont  8,000.  It  consists  of 
sereral  detached  tracts,  the  principal  of  which 
is  abont  8  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad.  Its  surface 
is  imdolating,  rising  on  the  north  into  high 
limestone  hills.  There  are  numerous  ponds 
and  springs,  salt  and  fresh.  The  soil  of  the  E. 
part  is  exceedingly  fertile,  its  chief  product 
being  dates.  The  climate  is  delightful.  The 
inhabitants  are  Berbers  and  negroes,  all  Mo- 
hammedans, governed  by  sheikhs  or  elders, 
some  of  whom  hold  office  for  life,  others  for 
ten  years.  The  people  understand  Arabic, 
but  have  a  mixed  idiom  of  their  own.  Their 
principal  town,  Siwah  (according  to  Rohlfs, 
who  last  visited  it  in  February,  1874,  in  lat. 
29'  12'  N.,  Ion.  25°  30'  E.),  is  defended  by  a 
citadel  on  a  rock,  and  by  strong  walls.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  dark.  It  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  No 
stranger  is  admitted  to  the  former,  nor  are  na- 
tive bachelors  permitted  to  live  {here.  About 
3  m.  S.  £.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  now  called 
Om  Baydah,  sculptures  of  Ammon,  with  the 
attributes  of  the  ram-headed  goat,  being  among 
the  remains.  Near  the  temple  is  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fountainr  of  the  sun,  a  pool  80 
ft,  long  and  55  ft.  wide,  formed  by  springs, 
vhose  water  appears  to  be  warmer  by  night 
than  by  day,  and  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Xile.  In  the  vicinity  are  other  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Roman-Egyp- 
tian character.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  oasis 
is  a  lake,  called  Birket  Arashiah,  containing 
an  island  from  which  strangers  were  till  late- 
ly exclnded. — ^In  ancient  times  this  oasis  was 
ceL^brated  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Am- 
mon. Besides  the  temple,  with  its  images  of 
Jnpiter  Ammon  set  in  precious  stones,  it  con- 
tained a  royal  castle  surrounded  by  three  walls, 
and  a  remarkable  spring  called  the  *'*'  fountain 
of  the  sun,"  the  water  of  which  was  quite 
cold  at  noon  and  boiling  hot  at  midnight. 
Cambyses  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  the  temple.  In  381  B.  0.  Alexander  the 
(rreat  marched  through  the  desert  to  visit  it, 
and  the  priest  addressed  him  as  the  son  of 
the  god.  The  emperor  Justinian  built  here  a 
Christian  church. — See  Feise  zu  dem  Tempel 
d49  Jupiter  Ammon  und  naeh  Oberagypten,  by 
Minntoli  (Berlin,  1824);  "Adventures  in  the 
Libyan  Desert,"  by  Bayle  Saint  John  (Lon- 
don, 1S49);  and  Das  Orahel  und  die  Oaee  dee 
Ammon,  by  Parthey  (Berlin,  1862). 

SIX  HAliOHS.    See  Iroquois. 

SIX  niMCIPLE  BAFTISrrS,  a  small  religions 
sect  which  first  appeared  in  this  country  as  a 
separate  organization  in  Rhode  Island  in  1639. 
Their  church  polity  and  views  on  baptism  are 


the  same  as  those  of  the  Baptists.  In  doctrine 
they  are  Arminian.  They  oppose  the  pay- 
ment of  any  regular  salary  to  their  preachers, 
and  have  never  connected  themselves  with 
any  missionary  efforts,  or  benevolent  or  re- 
formatory societies.  They  hold  as  their  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  the  six  principles  laid 
down  in  Heb.  vi.  1,  2,  viz. :  repentance  from 
dead  works ;  faith  toward  God ;  the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,  of  which  they  distinguish  four 
kinds,  viz. :  John^s  baptism,  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
baptism  of  Christ^s  sufferings,  and  apostolio»or 
Christian  baptism,  which  alone  remains  since 
the  resurrection  of  Christ;  laying  on  of  hands, 
which  they  regard  as  equally  necessary  with 
baptism ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and 
eternal  judgment.  In  1874  they  had  20  church- 
es, 12  ordained  ministers,  and  2,000  members, 
mainly  in  Rhode  Island. 

SIXTUS,  the  name  of  five  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  L  8li- 
ti8  !¥•  (Fbanoesco  d^Albescola  della  Ro- 
vebe),  born  at  Celle,  near  Savona,  July  21, 
1414,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  18,  1484.  He  was 
a  Franciscan  monk  and  a  prot6g6  of  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in 
the  principal  schools  of  Italy,  and  was  chosen 
general  of  his  order  in  1464.  He  was  created 
cardinal  Sept.  18,  1467,  and  was  elected  pope 
Aug.  9,  1471.  The  efforts  which  he  immedi- 
ately made  to  reform  the  religious  orders  and 
general  church  discipline  were  thwarted  by 
his  endeavor  to  unite  all  Christian  princes  in 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  for«  which  pur- 
pose he  vainly  tried  to  recorfcile  Louis  XI.  of 
France  and  Duke. Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgun- 
dy. He  levied  tithes  on  all  church  property  in 
Christendom  to  equip  a  fleet,  which,  with  con- 
tingents from  Venice  and  Naples,  only  succeed- 
ed in  capturing  Smyrna.  Louis  XI.  promised 
assistance  in  return  for  an  extension  of  the 
royal  power  over  benefices  and  all  church  rev- 
enues, and  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  immunities ;  but  on  these  points  Sixtus  re- 
fused to  yield.  He  has  been  justly  reproached, 
however,  with  a  too  great  facility  in  granting 
favors,  and  an  excessive  nepotism.  To  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
princes  against  the  Turks,  he  sanctioned  the 
nomination  to  the  see  of  Saragossa  of  a  child 
six  years  old,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  house 
of  Aragon ;  and  he  raised  successively  to  the 
cardinalate  fiYQ  of  his  own  nephews.  Two  of 
these  cardinals,  Riario  and  San  Giorgio,  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in 
1478,  which  caused  the  pope  to  be  solemnly 
arraigned  by  the  Florentine  clergy  as  privy  to 
the  intended  murder  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici  and 
the  death  of  his  brother  Giuliano.  The  Flor- 
entine magistrates  having  hanged  Archbishop 
Salviati  of  Pisa,  one  of  the  conspirators,  they 
were  excommunicated,  and  the  city  was  laid 
under  interdict.  The  republic  was  sustained 
by  France,  Venice,  and  the  duke  of  Milan ;  the 
other  Italian  sovereigns  sided  with  the  pope. 
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and  the  quarrel  ended  in  1480.  About  the 
same  time  Sixtas  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Eroole  d^£ste,  dake  of  Ferrara,  whom  he 
wished  to  dispossess  in  favor  of  one  of  his  own 
nephews.  He  was  backed  by  the  Venetians ; 
bat  the  dnke  of  Ferrara  being  supported  bj  the 
king  of  Naples  and  the  emperor,  Sixtas  was 
forced  to  yield  in  1484.  Daring  these  troubles 
the  Tarks  besieged  Rhodes  and  ravaged  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy,  capturing  the  city  of 
Otranto  and  massacring  12,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  pope  once  more  attempted  in  vain 
toworganize  a  crusade,  but  succeeded  in  driving 
off  the  invaders.  Among  the  other  acts  of  his 
pontificate  were  the  confirmation  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  Minims,  May  23,  1474 ;  the  bull 
sanctioning  the  Spanish  inquisition,  1478 ;  the 
canonization  of  St.  Bonaventura,  April  14, 1482 ; 
the  construction,  among  many  other  splendid 
public  works,  of  the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  large  additions  to  the  Vatican  library ;  and 
the  sending  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Cana- 
ry islands.  The  Regvla  Cancellarue  Romana 
are  attributed  to  this  pope.  He  also  left  several 
Latin  treatises,  among  which  are  De  Sanguine 
ChrUti  (fol.,  Rome,  1473),  De  Potentia  Dei 
(fol.),  and  several  letters.  IL  Sixtes  ?•  (Feuob 
Pebbbtti),  born  at  Grotte-a-Mare,  near  Montal- 
to,  Dec.  15,  1521,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  27, 1590. 
He  was  a  Franciscan,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  law  at  Ri- 
mini in  1544  and  Siena  in  1546,  as  a  popular 
preacher,  and  as  an  author  by  works  on  mysti- 
cal theology  and  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
In  1557  he  became  inquisitor  general  at  Venice, 
and  in  1570  he  was  oreated  cardinal,  when  he 
assumed  the  name  Montalto.  He  was  elected 
pope  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  April  24, 
1585.  Both  as  pope  and  as  secular  prince  he 
was  distinguished  for  prudence,  severity,  and 
energy.  He  destroyed  the  power  of  the  ban- 
ditti and  restored  order  and  safety  through- 
out his  territory,  administered  law  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality  and  with  an  appalling  rigor, 
built  a  great  aqueduct,  enlarged  the  library  of 
.  the  Vatican,  and  in  many  other  ways  encour- 
aged industry.  He  fixed  the  number  of  cardi- 
nals at  70,  required  the  Oatholic  bishops  of  sJl 
countries  to  visit  Rome  at  certain  intervids, 
and  reorganized  the  entire  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  appointment  of  15 
congregations  of  cardinals  and  other  officers. 
He  founded  a  new  university  at  Fermo,  and 
new  colleges  at  Rome  and  Bologna.  From  the 
printing  press  of  the  Vatican  he  published  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had  been 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent.  He  avoided 
war  with  the  Christian  princes  as  much  as 
possible,  though  he  encouraged  and  supported 
Henry  III.  against  the  Huguenots,  Philip  II. 
against  England,  and  Archduke  Maximilian 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Poland.  He  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the 
young  king  of  Navarre,  and  against  Elizabeth 
of  England  for  putting  to  death  Mary  Stuart ; 
and  he  summoned  Henry  III.  to  Rome  for  or- 


dering the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 
He  left  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  to  be  used  by  his  successbrs  only  in 
circumstances  strictly  defined.  His  biography 
by  Leti  {Vita  di  Sieto  F.,  Lausanne,  1669)  is 
considered  untrustworthy,  and  that  by  Tem]>esti 
{Storia  delta  vita  e  geete  di  Sieto  F.,  Rome, 
1754)  too  partisan.--See  J.  A.  von  Hdbner, 
Sizte  Quint,  ea  Die  et  eon  eiSele  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1871 ;  English  translation  by  Jemingham,  Lon- 
don, 1872 ;  German,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874). 

SKIGEK  EACIL  C^  the  crooked  strait  of  Ska- 
gen"),  an  arm  of  the  Korth  sea  or  German 
ocean,  lying  between  the  Danish  peninsula  of 
Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  connect- 
ing the  Cattegat  with  the  North  sea.  It  ex- 
tends from  N.  £.  to  S..W.;  length  about  160 
m.,  breadth  nearly  80  m.  It  is  much  deeper 
on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast^ 
ranging  on  the  former  from  150  tx>  200  fath- 
oms, and  on  the  latter  from  80  to  40.  It  is 
subject  to  severe  storms.  The  harbors  are  all 
on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

SKIMANIA,  a  S.  county  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, bordering  on  Oregon,  bounded  8.  by  Co- 
lumbia river  and  drained  by  several  streams ; 
area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  133.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous,  with  fertile 
valleys.  The  Cascade-  mountains  traverse  it 
from  N.  to  8.  Mt.  St.  Helens,  in  the  N.  W. 
part,  is  9,750  ft.  high.    Capital,  Cascades. 

SKATE  (Dutch,  echaaUi),  a  shoe  or  sandal 
with  a  steel  runner  for  travelling  over  ice.  It 
probably  originated  in  Scandinavia.  The  ear- 
liest skates  were  made  of  bone,  fastened  to 
the  foot  with  cords.  Such  skates  have  been 
discovered  in  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Iceland,  and  there  are  accounts  of  their  use  in 
London  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  intro- 
duction of  iron  skates  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  Dutch,  who  for  an  unknown  period  have 
used  them  for  travel  on  their  canals  and  rivers. 
The  best  facilities  for  skating  are  afforded  b/ 
the  countries  of  N.  W.  Europe,  where  the  ice 
is  little  covered  with  snow ;  but  as  a  pastime 
it  has  become  widely  popular,  and  is  practised 
with  great  skill  by  both  men  and  women.  Tbe 
^orm  of  the  skate  has  been  much  improved. 
Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  a  block  of 
wood  with  a  runner  or  keel  of  iron  or  steel 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  channelled 
at  the  bottom  so  that  two  sharp  edges  cut  into 
the  ice,  ending  in  a  sharp  angle  at  the  beel, 
and  turning  up  at  the  toe.  It  was  secured  to 
the  foot  by  a  peg  or  screw  entering  the  beel 
of  the  boot,  and  by  straps  passing  through  tbe 
block,  crossing  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  and 
connecting  with  a  broad  strap  around  the  beel. 
In  improved  skates  the  runner  is  of  steel, 
thicker,  and  flat  instead  of  channelled  at  tbe 
bottom,  the  cutting  edge  forming  a  little  le^ 
than  a  right  angle.  It  is  generally  curved 
slightly  from  front  to  back,  and  rounded  up 
at  both  heel  and  toe.  There  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  body  of  the  skate 
and  ike  fastenings,  the  straps  somedmes  giv- 
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iog  plaee  to  what  is  almost  a  complete  shoe, 
while  one  of  the  fayorite  skates  is  made  wholly 
of  iron  or  steel,  without  straps,  and  fastened 
to  the  boot  by  metal  clamps.  Motion  on  skates 
is  Terj  rapid^  It' is  sai<l  that  the  Frieslanders 
▼ill  go  for  a  long  time  at  the  rate  of  16  m. 
an  honr,  and  for  short  distances  this  rate  has 
been  greatly  exceeded. — "Parlor"  skates,  hav- 
ing in  place  of  runners  rollers  of  wood,  metal, 
papier  mach^  or  India  rubber,  arranged  in  a 
line,  or  like  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  are  used 
on  floors  and  pavements.  With  tiiese  skates 
experts  can  execute  the  ordinary  curves,  and 
even  many  intricate  figures. 

8KATE,  a  fish.     See  Say. 

8KEAT,  Waller  WUiiH,  an  English  philologist, 
born  in  London,  Nov.  21,  1885.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Christ's  college.  Cambridge,  in  1858, 
became  a  fellow  there  m  1860,  mathematical 
lecturer  in  1804,  and  afterward  English  lec- 
turer. In  1873  he  helped  to  found  the  English 
dialect  society,  and  he  has  edited  most  of  its 
publications.  Besides  continuing  for  the  Cam- 
bridge press  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  begun 
br  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  editing  several  publica- 
tions for  the  Oxford  press,  the  philological 
society,  and  the  early  English  text  society, 
he  has  published  **  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of 
Uhland,"  translated  from  the  German  (1864) ; 
**A  Tale  of  Ludlow  Castle"  (1866) ;  "A  Mobso- 
Gothic  Glossary  "  (1868) ;  "Hand  list  of  some 
Cognate  Words  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  " 
(18T1);  "Questions  for  Examination  in  English 
literature"  (1878) ;  "  The  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St  Luke,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Northum- 
berland Versions  synoptioally  arranged,  with 
Collations  exhibiting  all  the  Headings  of  all  the 
Manusmpts"  (2  vols.,  1876);  and  "Plutarch- 
Shakesp^re,"  biographies  (vol.  i.,  1875). 

SUaflM  (Gr.,  a  dried  body,  from  axi^- 
Ae<y,  to  desiccate),  tbe  bony  and  cartilaginous 
framework  of  animals,  and  the  ligneous  struc- 
ture of  the  leaves  of  plants.  In  the  higiier 
animals  the  skeleton  is  internal  (endo-skele- 
ton);  in  many  of  the  lower  it  is  external  (exo- 
akeleton).  When  the  bones  are  joined  by  nat- 
ural ligaments,  they  form  a  natural  skeleton ; 
when  they  are  joined  by  wires  and  straps,  the 
skeleton  is  said  to  be  artificial.  The  study  of 
the  skeletons  of  different  animals  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  comparative  anatomy ;  the  human 
skeleton  only  will  be  described  here.  Bones 
may  be  classified  as  long,  round,  flat,  and  short. 
(See  Boxi.)  The  hxmian  skeleton  consists  of 
208  bones,  exdusive  of  the  teeth,  which  are  in 
reality  parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and 
are  developed  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
For  convenience  the  skeleton  may  be  divided 
into  four  regions :  1,  the  skull ;  2,  the  trunk ; 
3,  tbe  npper  extremities;  4,  the  lower  extrem- 
i^cfl.  The  skull  contains  80  bones,  in  three 
divisions,  cranium,  ears,  and  face.  There  are 
B  cranial  bones,  viz. :  1  frontal,  2  parietal,  2 
temporal,  1  ocdpital,  1  sphenoid,  and  1  eth- 
moid. The  frontal  bone  forms  the  forehead, 
^pper  part  of  the  eye  sockets,  and  front  part 


of  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Just  above 
the  inner  angles  of  tbe  eyebrows  are  two 
marked  prominences  called  the  superciliary 
ridges,  at  which  points  the  two  tables  of  the 
bone  separate  considerably,  enclosing  cavities 
called  the  frontal  sinuses  which  communicate 
with  the  nasal  passages.  The  parietal  bones, 
occupying  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  skull, 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  from  the  frontal  bone  by  the  coro- 
nal suture.  A  curved  ridge  traverses  both 
frontal  and  parietal  bones  at  each  side,  which 
marks  the  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  temporal 
muscle,  lying  in  a  depression  behind  and  below 
the  ridge,  called  the  temporal  fosses.  The 
temporcd  bones,  situated  at  the  sides  and  base  • 
of  the  skull,  consist  each  of  three  portions:  an 
upright  or  squamous  portion,  a  posterior  or 
mastoid  portion,  and  an  internal  or  petrous 
portion.  The  upright  portion  articulates  with 
the  parietal  bone  by  the  squamous  suture.  The 
mastoid  portion  has  a  projection,  felt  behind 
the  ear,  called  the  mastoid  process,  wiich  has 
a  cellular  structure,  communicating  with  the 
middle  ear  or  tympanum;  the  cells  are  not 
developed  till  after  puberty.  The  •  petrous 
(bard,  stony)  portion  is  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gular pyramid,  and  lies  upon  one  of  its  sides 
in  the  base  of  the  skull,  its  apex  pointing  for- 
ward and  inward.  One  of  the  openings  into  it, 
the  internal  auditory  canal,  transmits  the  audi- 
tory and  facial  nerves,  and  it  also  contains  the 
tympanum.  The  temporal  bones  are  pierced  ex- 
ternally by  the  external  auditory  canal,  which 
transmits  the  sonorous  pulsations  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  The  under  surface 
of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  lower  iaw 
bone  to  form  the  joint.  Just  in  front  of  this, 
and  a  little  above,  a  process  called  the  zygo- 
matic springs  forward  to  meet  another  of  the 
same  name  from  the  cheek  bone,  forming  a 
horizontal  arch,  the  zygomatic,  under  which 
the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  passes. 
The  occipital  bone  consists  of  an  upright  and 
a  basilar  portion ;  the  latter  contains  a  large 
orifice,  the  foramen  magnum,  through  which 
the  brain  connects  with  the  spinal  cord.  On 
each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  there  is  a 
condyle  having  an  articular  surface  which  rests 
upon  a  corresponding  condyle  of  the  atlas,  the 
upper  bone  of  the  vertebrd  column.  The  ba- 
silar portion  articulates  in  front  with  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  fig.  4,  which  in  turn 
articulates  with  the  ethmoid,  ^g,  5,  the  latter 
being  situated  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  held 
in  position  by  the  frontal  and  several  bones  of 
the  face.  There  are  8  ear  bones,  4  in  each  ear, 
situated  in  the  tympanum ;  they  are  described 
in  the  article  Ear,  The  14  bones  of  the  face 
are  2  nasal,  2  upper  jaw  or  superior  maxillary, 
2  lachrymal,  2  cheek  or  malar  bones,  2  palate 
bones,  2  inferior  turbinated  (in  the  nose),  1 
vomer  (septum  of  the  nose),  and  1  lower  jaw, 
or  inferior  maxillary  bone.  (See  illustrations.) 
Each  upper  jaw  bone  contains  a  large  cavity 
called  the  maxillary  antrum,  which  communi- 
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csteswith  the  nasal  passage.  The  lachrymal 
bones  are  small  OTal  plates  situated  at  the  in- 
ner angles  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  The  palate 
bones  are  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
usal  passages,  and  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  palate  and  the 
back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 
The  lower  jaw  bone  consists  of  a  horizontal 
semicircolar  portion,  having  an  alveolar  process 
into  which  the  lower  teeth  are  set,  and  of  a 
perpendicular  portion,  the  ramus,  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  terminates  in  the 
condyle  to  form  the  joint,  and  the  other  is  the 
coronoid  process,  into  which  are  inserted  the 
fibres  of  ike  temporal  muscle  and  a  portion  of 
those  of  the  masseter,  the  two  principal  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw.  The  floor  of  the  skull  is  di- 
vided into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  fosss, 
the  two  first  lodging  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  posterior  f  ossse 
lodging  the  cerebellum.  (See  Bbaix.)  The 
bones  of  the  trunk  are  54  in  number,  viz. : 
the  24  bones  called  vertebrae,  constituting,  with 
the  sacrum  upon  which  they  rest,  the  spinal 
colnmn,  24  ribs,  4  pelvic  bones,  1  sternum  or 
breast  bone,  and  1  tongue  bone.  The  two  hip 
bones  are  naturally  classified  with  the  lower 
extremities,  but  as  they  are  joined  to  the  sa- 
cnun  by  immovable  sutures,  and  form  with  it 
an  important  piece  of  animal  mechanism,  the 
pelTia,  they  are  here  included  in  the  bones  of 
the  trunk.  (See  Pelvis.)  The  spinal  or  ver- 
tebral column,  or  backbone,  forms  the  axis  of 
the  trunk,  supporting  it  and  the  skull.  All 
of  the  vertebroB  but  one  have  their  principal 
features  in  common ;  i.  «.,  they  have  a  body, 
a  spinous  process,  a  spinal  foramen  for  trans- 
mitting  the  spinal  cord,  and  four  articular 
processes,  two  superior  and  two  inferior  for 
articnlating  with  each  other.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses which  project  posteriorly  together  form 
the  ^  spine,^'  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
spinal  column.  The  uppermost  vertebra,  called 
the  adas,  has  no  body,  but  its  place  is  occupied 
by  a  tooth-like  process  of  the  bone  next  below, 
called  the  axis,  around  which  the  atlas  turns. 
There  are  7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar 
vertebne.  The  seventh  cervical  is  peculiar 
from  having  a  longer  and  more  prominent 
spinous  process  than  the  others,  which  may 
0^  felt  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  Between  the 
Mies  of  the  vertebrse  are  placed  the  elastic 
ioterrertebral  cartilages,  which  permit  flexion 
of  the  spinal  column  and  prevent  concussion 
of  the  spuud  cord  in  walking  and  leaping.  The 
nbs,  24  m  number,  are  long  flat  bones  of  a 
SM&icircnlar  form,  and  have  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, their  posterior  extremities  being  higher 
^^  their  anterior.    The  middle  part  of  the 


curve  is  also  depressed,  so  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  respiratory  muscles  expands  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  There  are  7  true  and  5 
false  ribs  on  each  side,  the  true  ribs  articula- 
ting with  the  sternum,  while  the  false  ribs  lap 
on  to  each  other,  except  the  last  two,  which 
are  free,  and  are  called  floating  ribs.  The 
sternum  is  a  kind  of  breastplate,  composed  of 
three  pieces,  to  which  the  collar  bones  and  the 
ribs  are  attached.  The  tongue  bone  supports 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  gives  attachment  to 
muscles  for  moving  it.  The  upper  extremities 
contain  64  bones,  82  on  each  side,  in  six  divi- 
sions: 1,  the  shoulder;  2,  the  arm;  8,  the 
forearm ;  4,  the  wrist  or  carpus ;  6,  the  palm 
or  metacarpus;  6,  the  fingers  or  phalanges. 
The  shoulder  contains  two  bones,  the  scapula 
and  clavicle.  The  scapula  is  a  flat  triangular 
bone  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  pai't  of 
the  chest  on  each  side.  It  is  traversed  on  its 
postorior  surface  by  a  spine  which  terminates 
in  the  acromion  process,  the  prominent  point 
of  the  shoulder.  Below  the  acromion  process 
is  the  head  of  the  scapula,  containing  a  shallow 
cup  called  the  glenoid  cavity,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  arm  bone  or  humerus.  The 
outer  extremity  of  the  collar  bone  or  clavicle 
(Lat.  cla/oiSy  a  key)  articulates  with  the  acro- 
mion process,  forming  a  kind  of  brace.  The 
scapula  is  held  to  the  trunk  by  powerful  mus- 
cles, which  allow  of  sufficient  motion  to  give  a 
variety  of  positions  to  the  shoulder  joint.  The 
arm  contains  one  bone,  the  humerus,  the  lower 
end  of  which  by  its  expanded  articular  surface 
forms  with  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  the 
radius  and  ulna,  the  elbow  joint.  The  wrist 
or  carpus  contains  8  bones  (see  flg.«6),  the 
palm  or  metacarpus  5,  and  the  fingers  or  pha- 
langes 14,  the  first  and  second  phalanx  con- 
taining 5  each  and  the  third  4.  The  apparatus 
of  the  forearm  is  a  marvel  of  animal  mecha- 
nism^ The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  forms 
with  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  a 
firm  hinge  joint,  but  the  head  of  the  radius 
forms  with  it  a  rotatory  joint  by  which  prona- 
tion and  supination  of  the  forearm  and  hand 
are  effected  with  grace  and  facility.  The  lower 
extremities  contain  60  bones,  80  in  each  limb, 
in  six  divisions:  1,  the  thigh-bone  or  femur; 
2,  the  knee  pan  or  patella ;  8,  the  two  bones 
of  the  leg,  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  4,  the  7  bones 
of  the  ankle  or  tarsus ;  5,  the  5  bones  of  the 
metatarsus ;  and  6,  the  14  bones  of  the  toes  or 
phalanges.  The  femur  is  the  longest,  largest, 
and  strongest  bone  in  the  skeleton.  Its  upper 
extremity  contains  the  head,  which  fits  into 
the  socket  of  the  hip  bone,  and  the  neck,  which 
loins  the  shaft  of  the  bone  at  an  angle  of  near- 
ly 45°,  the  union  being  marked  by  two  strong 
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prooessM  called  tbe  greater  and  lesser  trocbaa- 

ters,  to  wbich  are  attached  strong  mnsclea,  tbe 
chi^  office  of  wbich  ia  to  rotat«  tbe  tbigb,  and 
also  to  move  it  outward  and  inward.  Its  low- 
er eitremitj  ia  expanded  like  that  of  tbe  bu- 
meriiB,  and  articulates  vith  the  head  of  the 
tihia,  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg.  The  tibia 
artionlates  at  its  lower  extremity  with  the  aa- 
tragalus,  the  bone  occnpjing  the  anmniit  of  tbe 
an£  of  the  foot,  and  tbe  latter  rests  upon  the 
oilcis  or  beel  bone,  into  which  tbe  tendo  Acbil- 
lis,  the  tendon  of  the  strong  extensor  mnBoles 
of  the  calf,  is  inserted. 

SKELTON,  JataB,  an  English  poet,  bom  prob- 
ablj  in  Norfolk  about  1460,  died  in  WeatmiD- 
ster,  Jane  21,  1S29.  Ha  gradnated  at  Cam- 
bridge, entered  bol7  orders,  was  tutor  to  tbe 
doke  of  York,  afterward  Henr;  VIII.,  became 
rector  of  Diss  and  cnrate  of  Trompington  in 
1601,  and  was  appointed  orator  regim  to  Henrj 
VIII.  Anthony  a  Wood  deemed  him  "fitter 
for  the  stage  than  for  the  pew  or  pulpit."  He 
concealed  tbe  fact  of  his  marriage,  and  was  ao- 
onsed  of  keeping  a  concnbine,  and  snapendcd 
by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Among  bis  writings 
are  the  drama  "  Magnyfyoence,"  "  The  Bowge 
of  Oonrle,"  "Oollyn  CI  out,"  and  a  dirge  on 
"Phyllyp  Sparowe."  The  beet  edition  of  his 
worka  is  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  with  an 
acconnt  of  bis  life  (3  vols.,  Loudon,  1843). 

SKiSBVTORE.  See  LietiTHoueB,  vol.  x.,  p. 
460. 

SXIDDiir.  a  monntoin  near  the  centre  of 
Cumberland,  England,  3,022  ft.  in  height  It 
bos  tbe  lake  of  Bassentbwaite  Water  on  its 
west.  ThoDgb  there  are  some  monntoina  in  the 
same  coanty  of  greater  elevation,  Skiddaw  is 
the  most  impoaing,  bb  it  atanda  so  as  to  be 
seen  at  one  view  from  tbe  base  to  tbe  summit. 

SKiaHEK  {rhynehopa,  Unn.),  B  genna  of  web-' 
footed  birda  of  tbe  gull  family,  and  subfamily 
rhynehoptina.  Tbe  bill  ia  of  singular  shape, 
broad  at  the  base,  from  which  it  is  suddenly 


compressed  laterally  to  the  end;  the  npper 
mandible  is  considerably  tbe  shorter,  oumng 
gradually  to  tbe  tip,  which  is  pointed  and 
grooTBd  nndwneath ;   the  lower  mandible  is 


straight  and  tmnoated,  more  ownpressed,  vitb 
a  sharp  cutting  edge  received  into  tbe  groovu 
of  tbe  upper;  nostrils  basal ;  wings  very  long 
and  narrow,  with  tbe  first  quill  the  longest; 
tail  moderate  and  forked ;  tarai  longer  than 
middle  toe ;  feet  very  small,  toes  short  with  . 
indented  web,  bind  toe  elevated,  and  claws 
curved  and  sharp.  Three  or  four  species  are 
described ;  they  are  moat  abundant  in  the  trop- 
ics, where  they  frequent  quiet  bays  and  inlets; 
they  feed  chiefly  at  nigbt  on  fiab  and  crosta- 
ceana,  which  they  catch  as  they  skim  along 
close  to  the  water,  dipping  the  under  mandible 
beneath  the  surface  and  cloaing  the  npper  sud- 
denly npon  it  when  prey  is  encountered ;  the 
flight  is  swift,  grocefnl,  and  nndolating,  and 
the  gait  awkward ;  they  rarely  if  ever  swim  or 
rest  upon  the  water.  The- heat  known  species 
is  the  black  skimmer  [R.  nigra,  Linn.),  found 
on  the  Atlantic  and  gnlf  coaata  of  Kortb  Amer- 
ica from  New  Jersey  to  Texas,  on  the  E,  coast 
of  South  America  as  far  as  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and,  according  to  Lesson,  on  the  W.  coast, 
Tbe  length  is  about  19  in.  and  the  alar  eitent4S 
in. ;  the  general  color  above  is  deep  brownish 
black ;  the  front  to  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under 
parts  white ;  inner  tipa  of  four  inner  primoriea 
white,  and  secondaries  broodlj  tipped  with  the 
same ;  tbe  central  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  the 
others  mostly  white ;  tbe  bill  carmine  for  the 
basal  half,  thence  block  to  the  end,  the  npper 
mandible  abontajin.  and  the  lower  ij;  torsi  and 
feet  red,  and  iria  hazel;  the  female  is  smaller. 
They  are  nocturnal,  resting  by  day  on  the  ssud 
bars,  in  large  flocks.  Tbe  nest  is  a  slight  hol- 
low in  the  aand,  and  the  egga  are  osnally  three. 
If  by  If  in.,  white  with  large  black  or  dart 
patches :  the  female  sits  only  at  night  or  in  wet 
and  cold  weather;  the  young  closely  resemble 
in  color  tbe  sand  npon  wbich  tbe  nest  ia  made; 
tbey  migrate  to  tlie  south  when  tbe  young  are 
able  to  Sy  ;  their  eggs  are  as  good  as  those  of 
the  gulls.  This  species  is  sometimes  called  ra- 
zor-billed shearwater,  and  scissors- bill.  Other 
species  are  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africs. 

§KIX,  tlie  external  covering  of  the  animal 
body,  protecting  the  internal  parts  from  exter- 
nal violence,  and  adapting  itself  by  its  elasticity 
to  the  vorinna  movements  and  changes  of  po- 
aition  ;  it  also  acts  as  the  organ  of  touch,  and 
as  an  excretory  and  absorbing  snrface.  In  tbe 
buroan  akin,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  Vj^ 
of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  tbe  deepest  per-' 
tion  is  the  eorium,  dermii,  or  eatit  vera,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deciduous  cuticle  wbieh 
overlies  it,  described  under  Efidebnis.  This 
true  skin  is  dense  and  tough,  somewhat  elastit:^ 
composed  of  fibres  interlaced  in  all  direction?, 
in  whoae  interatiGes  are  masses  of  fat;  tbe 
whole  rests  upon  a  layer  of  subcutaneous  areo- 
lar tissne ;  within  and  below  it  are  the  sodorip- 
arons  or  sweat  glands  (see  Pebspisation),  tbe 
hair  follicles  (see  Hair),  and  tbe  sebaceous 
glands.  From  its  upper  surface  rise  the  sensi- 
tive papillte,  which  are  tninnte  conical  elevs- 
tions,  most  numerous  on  the  palmar  snrface  of 


ibe  hands  and  finders,  teet  and  toes,  where 
ihej  are  arranged  in  doable  rows  in  parallel 
nrved  Hoes ;  the  average  lengtii  of  the  pspilhe, 
iidadiDg  the  height  of  the  ridge  npon  which 


Cro^BDiid  PipIUie  of  the  Bkln  from  Uh  >nrft»  of  th«  Hui, 

a^t^vtg  doabia,  tJrlplo,  uhI  qiudntple  dlvlalDiifl. 

a.  Sue  ot  %  mDHRDd  HpLTlL    b,  ft,  A.  ItA  appcr  extmnl^ 

tis.   cce.  PoiDUoTotlwriiuUlcUMbuaof  wUchle 

ibeT  sre  placed,  is  aboat  -fit  ^^  ^^^  inch,  and 
the  dismeter  at  the  base  yW ;  the;  are  ahun- 
iaatij  supplied  witb  blood,  which  explains 
'.heir  erectile  tDrgescence  nnder  stimnli^  thoj 
ulbere  more  or  less  firmly  to  the  cuticle.  The 
sebiceons  or  oil  glands  of  the  skin  are  formed 
cm  Uie  same  plan  aa  the  sudoriparons,  and  can 


"rtSni.    , 

Uu.   s.  Tlatrpapllh.     n.  Iiur  DulD.    a.  tsuin or niir  in 
ttiv  balr  MUcId.   p.  Openiogv  uf  tlie  ubftnouc  ffLnDda, 

ifiMi  be  distingnished  from  them  only  by  the 
DUnre  of  their  oily  secreted  product;  tliey 
lire  distriboted  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
My.  being  least  abandant  where  the  perspi- 
(■turr  glsodala  are  moat  nnmerous,  and  tied 
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vetm  ;  thej  are  absent  on  the  palms  and  solea, 
bnt  abondimt  on  the  face  and  scalp ;  they  Tary 
considerably  in  size,  bnt  the  tnbea  are  general- 
ly wider  and  straighter  than  those  of  the  sweAt 
glands;  the  stmctnre  is  sometimes  complicated. 
In  the  parts  of  the  skin  corered  with  hair,  there 
is  usQ^y  a  pair  of  sebaceues  ducts  opening  into 
the  follicle  of  each  hair.  The  object  of  their 
secretion  is  doubtless  to  prevent  drying  and 
cracking  of  the  hair  bj  the  sun  and  air ;  this 
secretion  is  most  abundant  in  tropical  nations, 
and  in  some  dark  races  has  a  characteristic 
odor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro ;  its  protective 
action  in  the  tropics  is  often  assisted  by  vege- 
table oils  applied  externally.  The  Meibomian 
glands  on  tlie  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  a  doable 
row  of  sebaceous  follicles  set  along  a  strught 
duct;  they  secrete  an  oily  matter  for  the  lu- 
brication of  these  parts,  whioh  in  diseased  con- 
ditions frequently  sticks  them  together.  An- 
other modification  of  sebaceons  glands  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  external  ear  passage,  where  la 
secreted  the  cerumen  or  waiy  matter;  they 
consist  here  of  long,  highly  contorted  tubes, 
well  Bopplied  with  blood  vessels.  The  color 
of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  cells  mixed 
with  the  inferior  epidermic  ones,  in  what  ia- 
called  the  reU  mvcosTim,  or  mucous  layer,  and 
considered  by  Flonrens  and  otjier  authors  as  a 
distinct  membrane ;  all  the  hues  of  the  races 
of  man  depend  on  the  relative  abundanpe  of 
these  cells  and  the  tint  of  the  contained  pig- 
ment. The  folds  of  the  skin  are  for  the  most 
part  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  sn- 
periieiol  muscles.  The  skin  is  pierced  at  the 
eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  month,  rectum,  and  genito- 
urinary opening ;  it  is  continuous  internally 
with  the  mncoua  membrane,  consisting  of  the 
sane  elements  modified  according  to  the  va' 
riety  of  functions  to  bo  performed;  it  is  very 
vascular,  and  freely  supplied  with  nerves  and 
lymphatics.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of  the  sense 
of  touch  in  man,  though  in  most  animals  hairs, 
scales,  bony  or  horny  plates  and  envelopes,  and 
shells,  render  it  nearly  insensible  to  external 
influences,  this  sense  in  them  being  confined 
to  particular  portions  or  projecting  organs ; 
even  in  man  the  sensibility  varies  much  in 
different  ports,  being  most  acute  at  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  on  the  lips,  and  dullest  on 
the  back  and  limbs.  Aeration  of  the  blood 
takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  through  the 
skin,  and  in  some  naked -ak in ued  fishes  and 
hatrachiana  this  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  respiratory  process.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  that  in  a  frog,  after  the  removal  of 
the  lungs,  one  fourtli  of  a  cubic  inch  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  eight 
hours ;  in  the  human  subject  the  amount  of 
'this  gas  given  off  by  the  skin  varies  from  ^  to 
,ig  of  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs  during  the 
same  time ;  where  the  longs  perform  their  of- 
fice imperfectly,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
often  elevated;  in  all  febrile  diseases  the  skin 
should  be  kept  moist.  The  absorbent  powers 
of  the  skin  are  noticed  under  Absobptton.. 
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sun,  the  oommon  nama  of  tbe  teineida, 

a  family  of  lepidosaarian,  Blender- tongued  liz- 
ards, with  elongated  cyiindrical  body,  covered 
above  and  belotv  by  imbricated  fiah-like  scales, 
arranged  in  qaincnnz  and  held  in  metubrHnana 
Baca ;  they  have  no  lateral  folds.  The  family, 
by  snob  forms  aa  the  eepa  and  orvet,  conBti- 
tutea  a  conneoting  lin^  between  the  aaurians 
aad  ophidtana.  The  head  is  covered  with 
large  aogalar  plates,  joined  hy  their  borders ; 
the  neck  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  chest ;  the 
tongue  free,  without  sheath,  slightly  notched 
in  frent,  with  the  Burtaoe  mostly  covered  with 
papillEe ;  tbe  scales  are  smooth.  They  creep 
with  a  lateral  sinaona  motion  like  serpeote; 
they  have  oo  crests  nor  fringes  on  the  neck, 
hack,  sides,  or  tail,  the  last  being  conical,  and 
generally  long  and  without  Bpines;  the  feet 
(absent  in  some)  are  short  and  olnrasy,  with 
well  developed  digits  and  claws.  The  jaws 
are  short  and  united  at  the  Bymphysis,  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  month  is  always  the  same; 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  slender,  suited  (or 
seizing  insects  and  worms ;  in  the  snalie-lilce 
forms  only  one  tiiDg  is  ItCrgely  developed ;  the 
ears  are  exposed.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  live  in  boles  and  ander  stonea  in  dry  sandy 
places  {  they  are  neuall;  of  an  earthy  gray 
color,  Tboy  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  and  the 
driest  portions  \>t  temperate  regions.  Dum£- 
ril  makes  three  great  divisions  according  to 
the  differences  in  tbe  covering  of  the  eyes : 
1,  laurophthalmu,  with  lizard-like  eyes,  pro- 
tected by  two  lida  moving  vertically ;  2,  ophi- 
ophthalmet,  with  a  rudimentary  lid,  as  in  ser- 
pents \  and  8,  typhlophthahna,  in  which  the 
eyes  are  concealed  under  the  skin.  Uost  of 
the  more  than  30  genera,  comprising  more 
than  100  species,  belong  to  tbe  ^rst  division, 
tbe  only  one  that  need  bo  treated  here  ;  some 
of  them  have  four  limbs,  others  two,  others 
none,  Dr,  Gray  divides  them  int 
with  smooth  sc^cs,  and  tropidophi 


m  BUsk  (Scbieiu  offldotM). 


keeled  scales. — In  the  genns  »t 


n  the  palate ;  the  limbs  are  fonr, 
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with  five  nearly  equal  digits,  flattened,  and 
with  serrated  borders;  the  tail  is  conical  and 

E[>int«d.  The  comnmn  skink  (S.  o^inalit, 
aur.)  is  8  or  9  in,  long,  with  stout  body,  ahcrt 
thick  limbs,  and  a  proportionally  short  tail, 
very  thick  at  the  ba^;  the  eyes  are  small, 
high  np  and  far  back.  The  colors  vtu'y  consid- 
erably, from  silvery  yellow  to  brownish,  with 
seven  or  ei^t  black  transverse  bonds.  It  is 
a  native  of  ^ypt,  Nnbia,  Arabia,  and  N.  and 
W,  Africa. — There  are  several  American  spe- 
cies of  this  family,  most  of  which  ore  popular- 
ly called  "  gaiiiwaspB,"  one  of  tbe  beat  knotrn 
of  which  belongs  to  the  genoa  diploghtmi 
(Wieg.),  charaoterized  by  a  tougne  with  scaly 
papiliie  in  front  and  filiform  behind,  tootlilea 
palate,  flat  head,  obtuse  mnzzle,  and  flattened 
body ;  the  feet  have  five  nnequal  toes,  com- 
pressed, without  lateral  edgings,  and  with  tuber- 
cnloae  palms  and  soles ;  the  scales  are  striated, 
and  ridged  in  the  middle ;  the  tail  is  round- 
ed, long  and  pointed,  with  a  very  large  anal 
opercninm.  The  great  galliwaap  {D.  occidu- 
VI,  Wieg.)  is  about  21  in,  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is  one  half ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  tba 
skinka.  The  color  above  is  generally  lii-'lit 
brown,  with  a  dozen  or  more  transverse  bande. 
sometimes  darker  and  sometimes  lighter,  and 
yellowish  white  below  with  brownish  tiDt«. 
It  is  found  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  niucb 
dreaded,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless ;  It 
forms  the  type  of  Gray's  genus  eeUttut.  Tte 
flve-lined  skink  {euprepa  qvin^iulineatvi. 
W^l.)  is  10  to  11  in.  long,  the  head  pale  rvil 
with  six  obecnre  white  lines,  the  two  internal 
confluent  at  the  back  part ;  the  body  above  i; 
olive  brown,  with  five  pale  white  longitudinal 
lines  and  a  black  latertu  band ;  the  tail  brown, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  the  lower  surface  white. 
There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  otberwiw 
the  characters  are  as  in  the  last  genus.  It 
lives  in  the  stumps  of  old  trees  in  thick  woods, 
not  far  from  the  ground,  and  is  found  from 
lat.  35"  N.  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river, 

SKINNER,  Hhhu  Hurey,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Harvey's  Neck,  N.  C,  March 
7, 1791,  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  1,  1871.  He 
graduated  at  Princotsn  college  in  1809,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  December,  1812,  and  vm 
a  pastor  in  Phiiodclphia  from  1813  to  1833, 
when  he  became  professor  of  aacred  rhetoric 
in  Andover  theological  seminary.  In  1833  lie 
became  pastor  of  the  Mercer  street  Presby- 
terian church.  New  York,  and  in  1848  profes- 
sor of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in 
the  Union  theological  seminarv  there.  He 
publi.thed  "Relipon  of  the  Bible"  (1839|; 
"Aids  in  Preaching  and  Ilearinii"  (1839); 
"Hints  to  Christians"  (1841);  "Thontrhtson 
Evangeliring  the  World ;"  "  Religious  Life  of 
Francis  Markoe;"  "Vinet's  Pastoral  Theolo- 
gy," and  "  Vinel'a  Homiletics,"  translated  from 
the  French  (1654);  and  "Discussions  in  The- 
ology" (1868). 

SK1PJ1CE<    See  BLrEFian,  and  Bokito. 
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■innnu,  m  tmm,  a  Polish  soldier, 
burn  in  Galicia  in  Febnurj,  1786,  died  in  Gra- 
(i>v,  Jul  13,  18S0.  Uis  miliUrT  career  began 
in  I^,  and  he  distingaiaiied  himself  in  the 
Xipoleouic  wars,  and  i^r  the  Polish  revoln- 
dun  of  1830  SB  biigfldi«r  general,  espedaljj 
ti  ifebra,  Wawer,  and  Orochdw  (Febniwy 
uiil  March,  1881).  He  then  succeeded  Bad- 
ziwiU  u  oommander-in- chief ;  bat  waiting  in 
Ttin  for  assistance  from  foreign  powers,  he 
fiilml  to  follow  np  his  great  advantages,  and 
lo4t  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  Ma;  2S.  On 
Ad^.  10  he  was  deposed,  and  d^ter  the  fall  of 
Wtfsaw  (Sept.  8)  he  fled  to  Anstria  and  next 
lo  Belgium.  In  the  latter  ooontry  fie  was 
ippointed  to  a  high  commaad  in  the  army, 
wMch  however,  owing  to  the  protests  of  the 
eut«m  powers  and  ttie  peace  of  1839  with 
iloQuid,  was  of  abort  dnratJon.  He  remained 
m  BrDssela  nntil  shortly  before  his  death, 
vben  be  wh  permitted  to  return  to  Poland. 

SUl,  the  common  name  of  the  web-footed 
tiirds  of  the  gnll  familj,  sabfamily  latridina, 
aiFl  genus  itereorariiu  (Briss.).  The  bill  is 
RTODg.  the  basal  half  with  a  membranons  or 
romeooB  cere  diatinet  from  the  tip,  the  nostrils 
opening  under  it  in  advance  of  tbe  middle  of 
tbe  bill;  the  tip  is  abruptly  and  strongly 
nured;  the  wings  very  long,  the  first  quill 
th«  longest;  the  tail  wedge-shaped,  the  two 
watttl  feathers  projecting;  tarsi  strong,  with 
Fmminent  soates ;  claws  sharp  and  curved,  and 
feet  folly  webbod,  with  the  hind  toe  short  and 
bat  little  elevated;  body  (nil  and  stont.  They 
inhabit  the  high  latitudes  of  both  the  north- 
ern tod  southern  hemispheres;  tbcy  chase 
ra^i  and  other  marine  birds,  even  the  alba- 
i:i>«,  forcing  them  to  diverge  a  part  of  their 
fiBxl,  and  are  hence  called  jagera  or  yagers; 
thi^jfeed  also  on  the  carcasses  of  cetaceans, 
the  ejrgs  and  yonng  of  sea  birds,  and  the 
snaller  petrels.  Their  flight  is  elevated,  rapid. 
Ion;  sustained,  and  generally  in  circles,  as  in 
uirds  of  prey,  which  thoy  represent  among  the 
attatara;  the  nests  are  made  in  company,  of 
"nMe  grass,  and  are  placed  on  rocks  or  sand, 
0!  in  deMlate  heaths ;  the  eggs  are  one  or  two. 
—Tbe  common  siiua  (S.  catarractet,  Temm.), 
ibe  lar^^st  spiecies,  is  aboat  2  ft,  long,  with  an 
alM  extent  of  abont  4*  ft. ;  the  bill  is  24  in. ; 
the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  tbe  feathers 
tipped  with  gray ;  wingschocolat*  brown  with 
the  shafts  and  basal  parts  white  ;  tail  dark 
hmim,  white  at  the  base ;  lower  parts  dark 
miuh  brown ;  legs,  feet,  and  bill  black,  the 
Utter  witii  a  tinge  of  bluish ;  the  central  tail 
feuliers  project  only  an  inch  beyond  the 
e^en.  The  favorito  haunts  of  this  species 
•fe  the  SWB  of  northern  Europe,  especially 
Bhont  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  where 
reat  nambers  are  killed  for  their  feathers; 
it  hai  been  obtained  on  tbe  Oalifomia  coast, 
and  emier  this  or  a  nearly  allied  species  occurs 
siKiDt  Cape  Horn,  the  cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
■ul  in  the  antarctic  seas.  The  arctic  skaa 
{S.  \lutru\  panuitieut,  Temm.)  is  21  in.  long 


and  44  in.  in  erient  of  wings;  the  central 
tail  feathers  extend  about  B  in.  beyond  the 
others,  and  are  pointed  at  the  end.  This  spe- 
cies breeds  in  arctic  America,  coming  down  as 


Conunon  Bkiu  (SleRomliu  ciUmctsi). 

far  as  New  York  in  summer  and  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  in  winter;  it  breeds  also  in  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  islands. 
SKCLL.     See  Compaeativb  Anatomt,  and 

SsaLETOR. 

SKCLLCIP,  the  common  name  for  plants  of 
the  labiate  family  of  the  genus  levtellaria,  tbe 
botanical  name  being  derived  from  Lat.  KU- 
Ulla,  a  dish,  as  the  frniting  caiyx  bas  an  ap- 
pendage which  closes  it ;  this  appendage  has 
also  suggested  the  popular  name  skullcap.  The 
skullcaps  are  perennial  herbs,  destitute  of 
the  aromatic  qualities  usually  found  in  the 
order ;  they  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
temperate  and  subtropical  countries,  and  some 
of  the  Mexi- 
can and  South 
American     spe- 

times  met  with 
as  greenboaso 
plants.       Eight 


Europe,  is  very 
frequent  in  wet 
and  shady  pla- 
ces, and  is  quite 
showy ;  it  has 
bad  a  medicinal 
reputation,  as 
has  a  still  more 


.on   Skallcsp  (Sdui 
golerlcoliU). 


comnton  species, 
5.  laUrifloTa, 
which  nnder  the  name  of  mad-dog  sknllcap 
was  some  years  ago  used  as  a  pretended  reme- 
dy for  hydrophobia.  The  plants  are  of  inter- 
est to  the  botanist,  but  of  no  medicinal  value. 


SKUNK 


SSim,  an  Amencan  carnivorous  mainnia] 
of  the  weasel  family,  badger  aubfamilj,  and 
genua  Toephitit  (Cut.).  It  may  bo  diatintfuisbed 
from  its  congeners  bj  a  more  slender  and 
elongated  bodj,  pointed  nose,  feet  adapted  for 
digging,  with  tbe  anterior  cIswh  the  longest 
and  tbe  soles  asaally  naked,  and  a  long  buab; 
tail.  The  cheek  teeth  are  Jif,  the  opper  pos- 
terior beiog  ver;  large  and  nearlj  square;  the 
head  is  small,  with  a  projecting  naked  nose, 
small  and  piercing  ejes,  and  short  and  round- 
ed ears;  the  feet  are  short,  with  five  closely 
□nitod  toes;  tbe  palms  naked  and  the  soles 
mostly  so ;  they  are  essentially  plantigrade, 
and  walk  with  tbe  back  much  arched  and  the 
tail  erect ;  they  are  nocturnal,  and  feed  on  ani- 
mal substances.  Though  weak,  timid,  and  slow 
in  their  motions,  they  *are  efiectually  armed 
ogunst  the  most  ferocious  enemies  in  an  acrid 
and  exceedingly  oftenuve  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  whose  ducts  open  Dear  tbe  anus;  these 
glands  are  snrroanded  by  a  thick  mnacular 
covering,  tbe  contractions  of  which  are  sulti- 
oient  to  eject  the  fluid  to  a  distance  of  14  ft. 
— The  common  skunk  (if.  mtpkitiea,  Shaw ; 
M.  ehinga,  Tiedm.)  is  from  16^  to  20  in.  long, 
the  tail  being  18  or  14  in.  additional;  the  pre- 
vMiing  color  is  black,  with  a  narrow  line  on 
tbe  forehead,  broad  triangular  patch  on  nape 
continuous  with  a  narrow  line  on  each  aide 
of  the  back,  and  tdl  tnft,  wbite;  the  varia- 
tion is  considerable,  the  white  markings  being 
wider  in  some  specimens,  and  in  others  want- 
ing; the  posterior  third  of  the  soles  is  hairy. 
When  about  to  use  its  natural  means  of  de- 
fence, it  raises  its  tail  over  the  back,  and  ejects 
the  secretion  in  two  thread-like  streams  with 
great  force  and  accuracy;  it  can  also  diffuse 
it  in  a  fine  spray  on  near  objects;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  the  odor  from  clothes 
impregnated  with  it,  and  a  dog  which  has 
been  touched  by  it  is  a  nuisance  for  months ;  it 
is  said  to  be  phosphorescent  at  night.  It  is  a 
very  cleanly  animal,  and  never  allows  its  own 


fur  to  be  soiled  with  its  secretion.  It  some- 
times commits  havoc  among  hens,  chickens, 
and  egga,  but  is  far  lesa  injurious  than  the 
mink  and  weasels,  and  from  its  clumaineaa  is 
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more  easily  detected ;  it  feeds  on  small  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  nute,  acJ 
fruits.  It  has  from  six  to  nine  young  al  a 
time,  and  would  prove  exceedingly  annoying 
were  not  great  numbers .  killed  hy  doga  and 
oamivoroua  mammals  and  birds,  and  caught 
in  traps  at  the  mouths  of  their  borrows,  whicb 
are  generally  near  the  surface,  in  level  grounil. 
and  6  to  8  ft.  in  extent.  They  remun  in  their 
burrows  in  tbe  northern  states  from  December 
to  the  middle  of  February,  laying  np  no  win- 
ter atores,  but  retiring  in  a  very  fat  condilioo, 
and  Femuning  dull  and  inactive,  though  not 
properly  hibernating.  This  specitw  is  abun- 
dant in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and 
found  from  lat.  B7°  N.  to  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  west'  to  the  Mississippi  river.  lu 
flesh  is  white  and  fat,  and  if  properly  skinned 
in  no  way  tainted  by  its  secretion ;  it  is  highlv 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
whites  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country;  the 
oil,  nearly  pure  oleine,  is  excellent  for  leather, 
but  is  of  no  special  use  in  medicine ;  the  fur  i^ 
rather  coarse,  but  b  ^metimes  used  for  eom- 
mon  purposes,  and  of  late  years  thousands  uf 
skins  have  been  annually  carried  to  Europe, 
where  they  make  their  appearance  in  variou 
disguises.  The  secretion  has  been  successful- 
ly employed  in  some  forms  of  asthma,  in  tlic 
dose  of  a  drop  three  times  a  day,  though  it  so 
taints  the  patient's  excretions  that  the  remedy 
is  generally  considered  worse  than  the  disesM'; 
it  has  also  been  used  as  a  powerful  antispa.'- 
modic  in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  ncrvons 
disorders,  applied  to  the  nostrils. — There  are 
several  other  species  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  Texas  and  California  In  an  article  ia 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Science"  for  Mav, 
1874,  Mr.  Hovey  says  that  this  animal  is  vcrr 
dangerous  in  the  western  states.  It  is  often 
affected  by  a  disease  which  renders  its  saliva 
so  poisonous  that  its  bite  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  that  of  the  rattlesnake.  He  gives  nuinj' 
instances  in  which  persons  sleeping  oti  the 
ground  have  been  bitten,  generally  with  fatal, 
and  always  ndth  dangerous  consequences. 

SKUNK  CABUfiE,  a  plant  the  peculiar  odor 
and  the  large  clnstera  of  luxuriant  leaves  of 
which  readily  suggested  tbe  common  name. 
Botanically  it  has  received  the  names  petJn*. 
ietodn.  draeo/ttium,  and  others,  but  bntanWi* 
have  finally  settled  upon  $gmphearp«t  [fi'- 
ev/inttiK^,  connection,  and  jul/miif,  fruil.  in  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  in  which  the  ovaries  form 
a  connected  or  compound  fruit).  In  all  the 
different  jtonera  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  ii 
retained  the  descriptive  specific  name  /atidw. 
It  belongs  to  the  arum  family,  which  is  well 
known  through  its  handsome  exotic  represen- 
tative Riehardia,  the  calla  lily,  or  lily  of  the 
Nile.  Tlie  skunk  cabbage  is  one  of  our  vert 
earliest  spring  flowers,  and  appCGU's  in  vet 
places  from  New  England  to  North  Carolira; 
the  flowers  come  long  before  tbe  leaves  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  often  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary, and  they  are  very  abundant  in  March  noil 


April  The  plant  is  un  endogen,  and  its  perfect 
hweii  have  four  petals  each,  vith  an  manf 
-i/ppodice  itameas,  and  a  simple  pistil  with  a 
C'HiHii'uled  ovarj,  whichhaaaioar-angled  style. 


SkiA  CUibage  (BympkiaiiKu  HzOilna}. 

T1i««e  Sowers  are  crowded  in  a  dense  globnlar 
'bdier  upon  a  short  stem  or  spadix,  and  the 
<:lit$ter  is  saiTounded  bj  a  pecaliar,  abell-formed 
b'xxl  or  spathe,  with  an  incurred  point  and  of 
in,  ihape  shown  in  the  engraving;  this  hood 
:s  lometimea  of  a  dark  lurid  purple  color,  but 
i;  more  freqaentl^  striped  and  spotted  with 
.'rilow  tnd  pnrple,  and  sometimes  varied  with 
Kiik'bes  of  green  and  red.  The  hoods  maj  be 
ruund  JoDg  before  the  leaves  appear,  as  these 
wa  to  reqaire  warm  weather  for  their  lux- 
inint  growth ;  but  they  grow  very  rapidly 
ibcD  ihey  start,  and  are  heart-shaped,  on  short 
K^oles  and  1  to  2  ft  long ;  they  form  large 
<iuten,  which  disappear  very  suddenly  after 
BidsQDimer,  the  spathe  aroand  the  flowera  hav- 
iiudefayed  mnch  earlier.  The  fmit  is  a  large 
ti>]  fleshy  inasa,  consiating  of  the  porplisb  and 
iwq,  berry-like  seeds  iromersed  in  the  en- 
I>i^  spadii.  All  parts  of  tbe  plant  have  a 
■tnjitg  snd  strikingly  akunk-like  odor,  which 
till  been  likened  to  a  combicstion  of  garlic 
uduafietida;  the  seeds  are  odorless  when 
■ttle.  but  very  strong  when  bruised.  The 
'^■'i  hs«  been  used  as  a  stimulant  and  expec- 
'irim,  but  it  rapidly  deteriorates  when  dried. 
T!i«  leaves  are  sometimes  used  to  dress  blisters 
^icep  op  the  discbaxge. 

,nTE,  the  largest  island  of  the  inner  Ileb- 
ri'b,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  forming 
pvt  of  Invemees-sbire,  from  tbe  mainland  of 
■birli  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  strait  of 
wbAlsh;  area,  63B  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
i'%  The  anrface  is  monntalDous.  In  the 
^t  of  the  island  the  Cuchullin  or  Coolin 
'liiU  ud  other  summits  rise  to  the  height  of 
'-"'I  sad  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  diores, 
apwislly  in  the  north,  are  very  bold  and  pic- 
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tareaqne,  and  are  indented  by  many  inlets  or 
lochs.  In  the  northeast  are  basaltic  oolumns 
equal  to  those  at  Staffa,  and  caves,  some  of 
which  abound  with  stalactites  of  great  beauty. 
Soapstone,  manganese,  jet,  and  some  coal  are 
found,  but  none  of  them  are  productively 
worked.  White  and  variegated  marble  is  quar- 
ried. The  climate  is  variable ;  on  tbe  higher 
portions  the  enow  lies  long,  and  when  it  melts 
there  are  heavy  rains.  Tbe  soil  is  poor  and 
the  productions  scanty.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  m  pasture,  and  devoted  to  tbe  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  Large  plantations  of  trees 
have  lately  been  made.  Ked  deer  and  game 
are  abundant.  The  well  known  Skye  terrier 
is  raised  here.  The  fisheries,  especially  in  the 
sounds  between  the  island  and  the  mainland, 
furnish  employment  and  subsistence  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inbsbitants.  The  manufac- 
ture of  kelp,  once  extensive,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct; there  are  no  other  manufactures,  and 
very  little. trade.  The  people  are  of  Gaelic 
origin ;  they  are  peaceable  and  moral,  but  in- 
dolent and  generally  poor.  The  island  con- 
tains many  Danish  antiquities.  Tbe  greater 
part  of  the  land  belongs  to  Lord  Uacdonald 
and  the  Macleod  family.  Skye  was  tbe  home 
of  Flora  Macdonold,  who  died  here  in  1790. 
The  principal  port  if  Portree,  which  has  an 
exc«tlent  harbor. 

BKTLABK.    8ee  Lark. 

SLUfDEE,  in  law,  defamatory  words  falsely 
and  maliciously  spoken,  and  injurious  either 
in  fact  or  in  legal  presurnption.  It  is  action- 
able slander:  1,  to  speak  of  one  thus  falsely 
and  maliciously  words  importing  bis  guiltiness 
of  on  oSence  involving  moral  turpitude  or  pun- 
ishable by  law;  2,  to  charge  him  with  having 
Bucb  an  infectious,  or  perhH|)s  disgusting  dis- 
ease as,  if  known,  would  proDably  cause  his  ex- 
clusion from  society ;  S,  to  use  in  regard  to  one 
in  office,  or  of  a  person  in  reference  to  his  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  business,  such  language  as  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  cause  bim  damage  or  loss, 
either  because  the  language  implies  the  lack  of 
some  requisite  qualification  for  the  occupation 
or  profession,  or  because  it  implies  insolven- 
cy or  some  positive  misconduct  or  dishonest 
practice  in  the  business  or  calling ;  4,  to  speak 
words  which,  though  not  naturally  or  presump- 
tively productive  of  loss,  have  oevertbeleas 
caused  actual  damage  to  the  person  slandered. 
Of  these  four  classes  of  slanderous  words,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  include  those  that  are 
actionable  per  te,  or  of  themselves ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  plaintiff  proves  that  the  words  were 
spoken,  he  recovers  damages  without  proving 
any  particular  loss.  An  action  lies  for  words 
of  tbe  fourth  class  only  when  the  plaintiff  can 
prove  express  and  special  damage. — Of  the  form 
of  slander  which  imputes  guiltiness  of  crime, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  immediate  ground 
on  which  the  law  founds  the  action  is  that 
injury  to  the  party^s  reputation  and  his  conse- 
quent degradation  in  society  which  is  the  natu- 
ral and  immediate  incident  of  criminal  guilt. 
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The  words  most  therefore  snggest  an  offence 
which  sabjects  the  party  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution and  to  infamous  punishment.  If  the 
penalty  for  an  offence  is  merely  pecuniary, 
it  does  not  appear  that  an  action  will  lie  for 
charging  it,  even  though  in  default  of  payment 
imprisonment  should  be  prescribed  by  the  stat- 
ute, the  imprisonment  not  being  the  prima- 
ry and  immediate  punishment  of  the  offence. 
But  the  words  will  be  actionable  in  themselves 
in  case  the  charge,  if  true,  will  make  the  party 
charged  liable  to  an  indictment  for  a  crime  in- 
volving moral  turpitude  or  subjecting  him  to 
an  infamous  punishment.  Thus,  to  cluirge  for- 
gery or  counterfeiting,  keeping  a  bawdy  house, 
bribery  at  an  election,  and  the  soliciting  one 
to  commit  murder,  are  all  actionable  slanders 
per  »e,  for  they  suggest  both  moral  turpitude 
and  an  indictable  offence.  For  the  same  rea- 
son it  is  actionable  per  »e  not  only  to  say  that 
one  has  done  enough  to  send  him  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, but  to  say  that  he  has  already  been 
there,  but  to  allege  that  one  lives  by  impos- 
ture imputes  indeed  moral  turpitude,  but  not 
an  indictable  offence,  and  is  consequently  not 
slanderous  j^^  »e,  or  without  proof  of  actual 
damage.  Words  alleging  perjury  are  action- 
able of  themselves.  The  language  must  of 
course  either  express  or  tmply  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  constitute  the  crime,  to  wit,  a  judicial 
proceeding,  material  testimony,  and  the  other 
essential  elements  of  perjury.-  A  charge  of 
false  swearing  which  does  not  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly comprehend  all  these  points  is  not  slan- 
derous. Theft  is  an  indictable  and  infamous 
offence,  and  the  false  and  malicious  imputation 
of  it  is  actionable  without  proof  of  damage. 
One  may  sometimes  call  another  a  thief,  just 
as  he  calls  him  scoundrel,  liar,  or  cheat,  by  way 
of  general  abuse,  tnd  without  any  intention  of 
charging  the  crime  of  larceny  to  him.  If  the 
defendant  can  show  this  clearly,  he  may  de- 
feat the  presumption  which  the  law  always 
makes  of  a  slanderous  quality  and  intent  in 
the  word.  Where  fornication  is  made  punish- 
able by  statute,  as  in  most  of  the  states,  it  is 
slanderous  per  se  to  charge  unchastity.  It  was 
not  so  at  the  common  law,  but  the  hardship, 
and  indeed  the  absurdity  of  this  rule,  when 
the  consequences  to  a  woman  are  considered, 
are  so  manifest  that  it  has  quite  generally 
been  changed  by  statutes  in  the  several  states. 
Words  charging  disease  are  actionable  only 
when  they  imply  that  the  disease  now  exists. — 
The  third  class  of  slanderous  words  includes 
those  imputations  which  affect  one'^  official, 
professional,  or  business  character.  To  be 
actionable  of  themselves,  the  words  must  im- 
mediately contemplate  and  touch  these  rela- 
tions ;  for  it  is  invariably  held  that  where  the 
words  complained  of,  though  calculated  in 
every  respect  to  cause  the  forfeiture  of  an 
office  or  the  loss  of  the  income  of  a  profession 
or  business,  are  nevertheless  not  in  fact  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  office  or 
business,  the  action  for  slander  fails.     But 


words  which  necessarily,  even  if  not  in  terms, 
refer  to  and  affect  one^s  business  relations,  may 
be  held  slanderous ;  as  to  say,  for  example,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  about  failures,  *"*•  I  under- 
stand there  is  trouble  with  the  Smiths,'^  or  ^'  B 
owes  more  money  than  he  is  worth,  and  is 
broken.^*  So  it  is  slanderous  per  se  to  say 
that  a  trader  is  insolvent,  that  X  keeps  none 
but  rotten  goods,  that  Y  uses  filthy  wat^r  in 
making  his  beer,  or  that  Z  keeps  false  books, 
where  keeping  books  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
the  business.  It  is  slander  to  charge  an  attor- 
ney or  physician  with  general  ignorance  or  un- 
skilf ulness  in  his  profession ;  and  words  which 
of  themselves  allege  ignorance  or  unskilf  ulness 
in  a  particular  case  may  be  actionable  if  they 
fairly  imply  general  disqualification  in  these  re- 
spects.— The  fourth  class  includes  those  words 
for  which  an  action  lies  if  special  damage  be 
proved.  Thus,  to  say  of  another  that  he  is  a 
knave,  a  blackleg,  a  liar,  a  cheat,  or  a  scoun- 
drel, is  generally  not  actionable.  If,  however, 
the  speaking  of  these  or  the  like  defamatory 
words  has  wrought  the  plaintiff  particular  pe- 
cuniary loss,  he  can  recover  damages. — ^In  all 
cases  in  which  an  action  for  slander  lies,  an 
essential  principle  on  which  the  action  rests  is 
that  the^speaking  of  words  false  in  fact  and  in- 

1'urions  to  the  reputation  of  another  is  malicious. 
)y  malice  in  this  place  is  to  be  understood, 
not  that  disposition  of  ill  will,  spite,  or  revenge 
which  in  common  parlance  the  word  implies, 
but  that  legal  malice  which  is  the  presumption 
and  conclusion  of  the  law  from  the  fact  of  the 
deliberate  and  unqualified  statement  of  false 
and  defamatory  matter,  without  cause  or  justi- 
fication. Where  these  elements  coincide,  the 
law  implies  the  malice,  and  the  slander  is  com- 
plete. It  is  the  corollary  of  this  conception 
of  slander  that  a  defendant  cannot  justify  the 
speaking  of  the  slanderous  words  by  the  plea 
that  he  merely  repeated  the  language  of  another. 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  case  in  Coke,  that  if  the  defendant, 
at  the  time  of  uttering  the  words  complained 
of,  named  his  informant  and  gave  his  precise 
language,  so  as  to  furnish  the  plaintiff  witii  a 
good  cause  of  action  against  him,  these  facts 
might  be  pleaded  as  presumptive  proof  that  the 
defendant  did  not  utter  the  slanderous  words 
maliciously.  But  the  latest  English  cases  hold 
that  the  defendant's  plea  mast  go  further,  and 
must  show  in  addition  to  the  facts  just  men- 
tioned that  he  believed  the  charge  to  be  true, 
and  repeated  it  with  a  justifiable  intent  and 
on  a  justifiable  occasion.  The  American  rule 
is  at  least  equally  strict,  and  until  the  legal 
presumption  of  malice  is  rebutted  by  showing 
a  justifiable  intent  and  justifiable  occasion, 
the  uttering  or  repeating  of  slanderous  words 
is  actionable.  To  refrain  altogether  from  the 
repetition  of  such  words  is  the  only  way  to  be 
entirely  safe.  The  presumption  of  legal  malice 
is  defeated  when  the  otherwise  slanderous  lan- 
guage is  employed  upon  a  lust  occasion,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  or  in  the  protection  of  an 
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inteirefit    Such  communications  as  these  are 
said  to  be  priTileged,  and  the  burden  of  show- 
ing  express  malice  is  thrown  upon  the  plain- 
d^.    In  a  leading  case  upon  this  subject  in  the 
Rippeme  court  of  the  United  States,  privileged 
communications  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
viz. :  1,  publications  duly  made  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  parliamentary  proceedings ;  2,  words 
mied  in  the  course  of  legal  or  judicial  proceed- 
ings; S,  anything  said  or  written  by  a  master 
in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  who  has 
been  in  his  employment ;  4,  words  used  by  any 
one  in  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  any  pub- 
lic or  private  duty,  legal  or  moral,  or  in  the 
prosecution   of  his  own   rights  or  interests. 
With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the 
exemption  from  liability  for  any  words  spoken 
in  debate  is  expressly  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  is*  probably 
repeated  in  the  declaration  of  rights  in  the 
constitution  of  every  state  in  the  Union.    The 
exemption  extends  to  everything  said  or  done 
by  a  representative  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office,  whether  in  debate  in  open  session  of 
the  house,  or  more  privately  out  of  the  house 
in  commiUee,  or  even  during  the  ordinary  ad- 
journment of  the  sessions.    On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  public  interest  in  the  prompt, 
nnembarrassed,  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  laws,  all  language  spoken  in  good  faith  hi 
the  course  of  legal  proceedings  before  a  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  pertinent  in  any  wise  to  the 
matter  in  question,  enjoys  perfect  immunity. 
The  benefit  of  the  privilege  is  secured  alike 
to  the  parties,  the  counsel,  the  witnesses,  the 
judges,  and  the  jury.    As  to  statements  made 
bj  masters  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
their  servants,  good  faith  will  be  presumed, 
and  it  is  for  the  servant  to  negative  the  pre- 
snmptfon.    Malice  will  be  implied  if  he  shows 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge ;  and  there  may  be 
&  prima  facie  presumption  of  malice  if  a  mas- 
ter volunteered  the  unfavorable  statement  re- 
specting his  discarded  servant. — In  a  civillac- 
tion  for  slander,  the  truth  of  the  facts  imputed 
may  be  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in  justifica- 
tion.   If  the  plea  Is  maintained  by  proof,  the 
action  is  defeated;  for  the  principle  is,  that 
if  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  the  whole  matter 
charged  to  him,  he  has  sustained  no  injury 
and  has  therefore  no  valid  claim  for  damages. 
The  amount  of  the  damages  lies  almost  entire- 
ly within  tiie  discretion  of  the  jury.     They 
may  give  punitory  or  vindictive  damages  in 
cases  of  wanton  and  unqualified  malice ;  and 
eten  though  the  amount  .may  seem  excessive, 
yet  the  court  will  not  generally  set  the  verdict 
aside,  unless  it  shall  be  plain  that  the  jury  was 
influenced  by  improper  motives  or  was  misled 
by  some  gross  error. 

SUI6,  a  burlesque- or  colloquial  form  of  ex- 
pression, the  language  of  low  humor,  or  the 
jargon  df  thieves  and  vagrants.  Slang  is  prob- 
ably as  old  as  human  speech.  We  find  traces 
f'f  it  in  many  of  the  early  writers,  particularly 
the  Qreek  and  Boman  dramatists;   and  the 


works  of  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
Martial  abound  with  words  which  the  pu- 
rists of  their  day  would  not  have  recognized. 
All  modern  European  languages  have  their 
vulgar  or  slang  dialects,  and  some  of  them 
more  than  one;  and  in  several  countries  the 
thieves'  jargon  has  been  reduced  to  grammati- 
cal rules  and  has  a  literature  of  its  own.  The 
language  used  by  the  English  criminal  classes 
is  called  more  properly  cant,  but  slang  and 
cant  have  borrowed  so  many  terms  from  each 
other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  slang  and  pure  language, 
for  very  many  words,  illegitimate  in  origin, 
have  become  classical  by  prescription.  The 
word  slang  is  supposed  to  be  of  gypsy  origin, 
and  to  have  been  used  as  a  synonyme  of  Ro- 
many or  Bohemian,  the  Zingari  or  gypsy 
tongue.  Gibberish  was  used  in  nearly  the 
same  sense.  The  gypsies  probably  entered 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
They  came  as  conjurers  and  jugglers,  profess- 
ing the  gifts  of  palmistry  and  second  sight,  and 
speaking  a  secret  language.  They  met  with 
favor  among  the  lower  classes,  and  speedily 
found  many  imitators,  who  adopted  their  habits 
and  many  words  of  their  language,  while  the 
gypsies  added  to  their  ow^n  vocabulary  numer- 
ous terms  and  phrases  of  English  vagabondage. 
Thus  between  them  was  formed  a  kind  of  slang 
compromise,  out  of  which  eventually  grew  the 
conglomerate  jargon  called  variously  the  cant- 
ing language,  peddlers'  French,  thieves'  Latin, 
and  St.  Giles's  Greek.  The  earliest  collection 
of  English  cant  words  is  contained  in  *'  A 
Caueat  for  commen  Cvrsetors  vulgarely  called 
Vagabones,"  by  Thomas  Harman  (4to,  London, 
1667).  Harman  fell  into  such  disrepute  with 
thieves  and  vagrants  for  his  exposure  of  their 
secret  tricks,  words,  and  signs,  that  his  name 
became  the  cant  synonyme  for  a  constable  and 
the  stocks.  "  The  Belman  of  London,  bring- 
ing to  Light  the  most  notorious  Villanies  now 
practised  in  the  Kingdome,"  by  Thomas  Deck- 
er (4to,  London,  1608),  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  the  cant  of  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
and  contains  much  curious  information.  The 
civil  wars  brought  into  common  use  many 
slayg  and  cant  terms,  but  it  was  reservt^d  for 
the  court  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  coarse  wit 
was  the  fashion,  to  bring  slang  to  a  perfection 
before  unknown.  Lords  and  ladies  talked 
slang,  and  much  of  tlie  literature  of  the  time  is 
filled  with  it.  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  according 
to  a  contemporary  writer,  was  the  chief  enter- 
tainment of  Charles  II.,  who  often  quoted  it. 
In  the  time  of  George  III.  and  the  regency, 
the  current  slang  w^as  known  as  "  fiash,"  and 
sometimes  as  the  language  of  "gig."  The 
most  important  of  the  early  collections  of  slang 
and  cant  words,  and  that  on  which  almost  all 
later  works  have  been  founded,  is  Francis 
Grose's  "Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue"  (8vo,  London,  1785),  containing  all 
the  cant  and  slang  of  the  earlier  glossaries,  and 
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ail  the  vulgar,  flash,  and  indecent  tenns  of  the 
aathor's  time.  It  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed; the  best  edition  is  by  Pierce  Egan, 
with  additions  (8vo,  1823).  A  ''Slang  Dic- 
tionary "  was  published  in  London  in  1860,  and 
a  revised  edition  of  it  in  1875.  The  earliest 
work  on  American  vulgarisms  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Witherspoon^s  ''Essays  on  Americanisms, 
Perversions  of  Language  in  the  United  States, 
Cant  Phrases,"  &c.  (Philadelphia,  1801),  ori- 

S'nally  published  in  a  periodical  called  "The 
ruid  "  in  17B1.  —  Slang,  considered  as  the 
generic  term  for  all  illegitimate  words  and 
phrases,  consists  partly  of  words  derived  di- 
rectly from  thieves'  cant  and  foreign  languages, 
partly  of  old  words  with  new  adaptations,  and 
partly  of  new  words  and  expressions  coined  to 
meet  new  conditions.  Many  of  the  most  com- 
mon slang  words  were  originally  thieves'  cant, 
and  have  been  in  use  for  centuries.  Among 
these  are  "  cove  "  or  "  covey,"  a  boy  or  man ; 
"darbies,"  handcuffs;  "doxy,"  a  strumpet,  a 
tramp's  female  companion;  "duds,"  clothes; 
"  fence,"  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  "  glim," 
a  light;  "mug,"  the  mouth  or  face;  "nob," 
the  head ;  "  swag,"  booty  or  property ;  "  tog," 
a  coat;  and  "wipe,"  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Of  words  derived  from  the  gypsies  are  "  bosh," 
nonsense;  "cheese,"  anything  good  or  genu- 
ine; "pal,"  a  friend  or  accomplice;  "rum," 
good  (man  or  thing);  and  "snack,"  a  share 
of  plunder.  Besides  what  English  slang  has 
drawn  from  the  Celtic,  Gaelic,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  French,  it  derives  many  words  from 
other  European  tongues,  including  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  from  several  of  the  east- 
ern languages,  notably  the  various  East  Indian 
dialects,  the  Persian,  and  the  Chinese.  Among 
the  words  borrowed  from  the  French  are: 
"  cahoot "  {eohorte),  to  keep  company ;  "  spree  " 
(esprit),  a  carousal ;  and  "  feele  "  (fille),  a  girl ; 
from  the  Spanish :  "  savvey  "  ($ai>e\  to  know ; 
"  vamose  "  and  "  mosey  "  (vamos),  to  go ;  and 
"cavort"  (cavar),  to  caper;  from  the  Ger- 
man: '* loafer"  (Ldufer),  an  idle  fellow; 
"frow  "  (Frau%  a  wife;  and  "bower"  (Bauer), 
used  in  right  and  left  bower  in  cards;  and 
from  the  Dutch:  "boosey"  (buizen),  drunk; 
"logy"  (log),  dull,  heavy;  "boss"  (baas),  a 
mastei*  or  head ;  and  "  landlubber  "  (landloo- 
per),  a  vagabond.  The  East  Indian  tong&es 
contribute  "  tiffin,"  breakfast  or  lunch ;  "  dun- 
garee," poor,  motley;  and  "chit,"  a  letter; 
and  the  Chinese,  "chop,"  used  in  such  expres- 
flions  as  '* first  chop,"  "second  chop";  "koo- 
too  "  or  "  kotow,"  to  cringe  to,  to  flatter ;  and 
"  pigeon,"  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  busi- 
ness, used  in  the  expression  "pigeon  English." 
The  lingua  Franea,  or  bastard  Italian,  spoken 
in  the  Mediterranean  seaports,  which  is  a  bar- 
barous compound  of  most  of  the  languages  used 
along  the  shores  of  that  sea,  has  also  contrib- 
uted largely  to  English  slang.  Of  old  words 
invested  with  new  meanings,  some  of  the  most 
common  are :  "  bleed,"  to  pay  or  lose  money ; 
**  blow,"  to  vaunt  or  boast ;  "  bolt,"  to  leave, 


to  run  away ;  "  do,"  to  cheat,  as  "  to  do  one 
out  of  his  money,"  &c.     The  verb  "to  go" 
furnishes  numerous  slang  phrases,  as  "go  it 
strong,"  "go  back  on,"  "go  ahead/'  "go  fur 
one,"  "go  through,"  "go  by,"  "go  the  whole 
hog,"   "great  go,"  "little  go,"   "rum  go," 
"  pretty  go,"  a  "  go  "  of  liquor,  &c. ;  and  "  let '' 
almost  as  many,  as  "  let  slide,"  "  let  rip,"  "  lot 
up,"  "  let  on,"  "  let  out,"  "  let  in,"  "  let  drive/' 
"let  alone,"  **let  the  cat  out,"  &c.     Many  of 
these,  although  properly  slang,  have  acquired 
through  constant  use  a  right  to  a  place  in  the 
language,  and  may  be  regarded  as  good  "  dia- 
lect "  English.    To  this  class  also  belong  many 
of  the  words   usually  called   Americanisms, 
which  had  their  origin  in  this  country  and 
have  a  flavor  of  our  institutions,  such  as  "  log- 
rolling,"   "wire-pulling,"    "  axe  -  grinding," 
"  pipe  -  laying,"    "  filibustering,"    "  mudsill," 
"mean  white,"  "doughface,"  "jayhawker," 
"bushwhacker,"  "copperhead,"  "carpet-bag- 
ger," " shinplaster,"  "stamp,"   "greenback," 
"copper,"  "nickel,"  &c.    The  fashionable  af- 
fectation too  of  using  French  words,  with 
meanings  which  would  not  be  recognized  in 
Paris,  as  '*  on  the  topw,"  "  to  chaperon^^^  "  beau 
tnonde,^^  "  the  daneant,^^  may  be  relegated  to 
this  department  of  slang.    America  is  respon- 
sible also  for  very  m&ny  of  the  new  words 
coined  to  meet  new  conditions,  such  as  "ca- 
boodle," "  calithumps,"  "contraptions,"  "bigh- 
falutin,"  "hunkydory,"  "shenanigan,"  "spon- 
dulicks," "skedaddle,"  "scalawag,"  and  such 
corruptions  as  "  slantindicular,"   "rambump- 
tious,"  and  "splendiferous."    (See  Amebican- 
iSMS.)    Every  business,  vocation,  and  profes- 
sion has  its  slang,  and  every  notable  civii 
event  and  politiccJ  convulsion  furnishes  new 
phrases  and  w^ords,  most  of  which  are  ephem- 
eral.   The  press  and  the  theatre  are  prolific 
coiners,  and  the  university,  the  army,  the  ex- 
change (see  Stook  Exchange),  politics,  fash- 
ion, the  prize  ring  (see  Pugilism),  and  the 
tur^  are  all  responsible  for  a  large  share  of 
the  current  slang  of  the  day.    The  sea  too  is 
no  less  profuse  in  illegitimate  expressions  than 
the  land,  and  sailors'  slang  is  proverbial. — l^ 
France  the  jargon  of  the  thieves  and  vagrants, 
which  is  called  argot,  is  a  comprehensive  lan- 
guage, with  a  grammar  and  literature  of  its 
own.    Argot  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  14th  century  according  to  some  authors, 
but  others  believe  that  it  originated  with  the 
gypsies,  who  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century.    One  of  the  earliest  works 
on  it  is  Le  jargon,  ou  langage  de  Vargot  re- 
forme,  &c.  (Troyes,  1660).    In  1827  a  diction- 
ary of  argot  was  published  in  Paris ;  but  the 
prosperity  of  argot  literature  dates  rather  from 
the  publication  in  1837  of  Vidocq's  work  on 
thieves,  containing  the  argot  dictionary,  which 
he  began  in  1819.      Since  then  many  other 
works  have  appeared,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  valuable  is  Michel's  Etudes  de  pUlohgie 
eomparee  tur  Vargot,  &c.  (Paris,  1856).   Argot 
has  found  a  conspicuous  place   in  modern 
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FreDch  noTels,  especially  in  Sue^s  MysUres  de 
Paris;  indeed,  the  language  of  some  of  the 
cWaeters  in  that  work  was  so  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pub- 
lish s  Dietionnaire  compUt  de  Vargot  employi 
itm  la  Iff8tire$  de  Paris,    Some  of  the  argot 
Tords  are  very  expressive:  thus,  God  is  Mee 
da  mees  (Maitre  dee  maitres,  Master  of  mas- 
ters) ;   the  devH,  houlanger  (baker) ;   prison, 
t^lU^  or  ahbayede  sots  (college,  fools^  abbey) ; 
the  gibbet,  ^euTe  (widow);   to  suffer  capital 
ponisbment,  epoveer  la  teute  (to  marry  the 
vidow) ;   a  caf^,  hocard  (stamping  mill) ;   to 
eat/ott^  dee  dominoe  (to  play  dominoes);  an 
omnibus,  four  banal  or  faee  d  face  (parish 
oTeD,  face  to  face);  the  sea,  la  grande  tasse 
(ihe  big  cup);   rain,   bouillon  de  chien  (dog 
soap):  the  moon,  moueharde  or  eafarde  (fe- 
msle  sp7,  hypocrite) ;  an  Englishman,  goddem^ 
ntfiif,  &c. — ^In  Spain  the  slang  language  is 
c&ll«d  germania  (Lat.  germanue,  a  full  brother, 
benee  faithful,  true),  from  the  brotherhoods 
or  aagociations  of  thieves  who  make  use  of  it. 
S)me,  with  less  probability,  refer  the  name  to 
the  German  origin  of  the  earliest  associations 
in  Spain.    Cervantes  used  some  of  its  terms  in 
"Don  Quixote'^  and  others  of  his  works,  and 
some  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
QoeTedo.    In  1609  Juan  Hidalgo  compiled  a 
book  on  the  subject  entitled  Romances  de  ger- 
fltaata  de  tarias  autores^  eon  su  voeahulario, 
die.   In  germania  a  highway  robber  is  called 
pictaresqnely  ermitano  de  camino  (hermit  of 
tbe  road) ;  death,  cierta  (the  certain) ;  suspi- 
cicm,  etpino  (a  thorn);  a  person  hanged,  ra- 
€imo  (bunch  of  grapes).    In  Portugal  thieves' 
i'isng  is  called  ealdo,  perhaps  from  ealar^  to 
conceal.     The  slang  of  the  Italian  vagrants 
fcnd  thieves  is  called  furheseo  (from  furbo^  a 
<jQiKk,  knave,  rogue),  and  sometimes  gergo^ 
jsrson.    Some  of  its  expressions  are  very  sug- 
ge«dve:  thus,  hell  is  ealda  easa  (hot  house); 
a  none,  artone  di  ealcosa  (earth  bread) ;  the 
month,  earema   (<javem);    the   nose,  flauto 
(^Qte);  the  tongue,  ingegnosa  (cunning);  the 
^^msKi\fagia7ui  (bean  box);  the  beard,  boseo 
di  herlo  (f^ce  forest). — The  thieves'  slang  of 
Oermanj  is  called  Bothwdlsch,  from  roth,  a 
cant  term  for  vagrant,  and  wdlseh,  foreign.    It 
is  called  also  Kokamlosehen,  from  the  Hebrew 
hikam,  adroit,  ingenious,  and  lashon,  lan- 
?n^.    It  is  composed  of  Low,  High,  Jew, 
an^  p^vpsy  German^  has  a  grammar  and  almost 
a  literature  of  its  own,  and  two  dialects,  one 
in  North  and  one  in  South  Germany.    Among 
H*  words  are :  custom  house  officer,  Auskdt- 
^her  (one  who  rummages  everything) ;  law- 
J^r,  Diftler  (one  who  finesses) ;  night,  sehwarz 
(black);  priest,  Sehwarefilrber  (black  dyer); 
P>M,  Ftu^  (fox) ;  sword,  Kehrum  (face  about). 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  curious  books  on 
Sothftalsch,  entitled  Von  denfalsehen  Bettlera 
*wi  ihrer  Buberey  (Wittenberg,  1528),  has  a 
pTefwe  by  Martin  Luther.     A  vocabulary  of 
It  was  pnbliahed  in  1661,  and  since  that  time 
n^y  other  worka  have  appeared. — In  Jutland 


I  a  slang  allied  to  German  cant  is  much  spoken. 
The  Czech  thieves'  cant  is  called  hantyrJca. 
The  slang  language  of  Holland  is  the  bargoens 
or  dieventael.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, besides  the  fantasprog,  spoken  of  in 
Sund's  work,  Om  Fante  eller  Landstrygerfollcet 
y  Norge  (Christiania,  1860),  are  used  the  later- 
sprogetj  or  gypsy  gibberish,  and  the  shoier- 
sproget^  the  jargon  of  thieves  and  vagabonds. 
Russian  thieves  make  use  of  different  slang 
dialects,  and  several  of  the  dissenting  religious 
secta  have  languages  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  Albania  a  slang  language  made  up  of  a  mix- 
ture of  modern  Greek,  Wallachian,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  with  a  few  words  of  oriental  invention, 
is  spoken  chiefly  bv  quack  doctors.  In  it  the 
verbs  signifying  m  practise  medicine  and  to 
cheat  are  synonymous.  Asiatic  criminals  speak 
the  balaibalan,  an  artificial  language  made 
from  the  Arab^  Persian,  and  Turkish  vocabu- 
laries. The  Indian  Thugs  speak  the  rama- 
seena  language,  a  vocabulary  and  history  of 
which  appeared  in  Calcutta  in  1886. 

SLATE,  a  rock  of  no  definite  composition, 
distinguished  by  its  structure,  which  is  of  par- 
allel sheets  or  laminsQ,  easily  separated.  The 
term  is  in  common  use  also  applied  to  various 
rocks  which  do  not  possess  the  fissile  charac- 
ter in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  true  slates 
by  the  name  of  schists;  such  are  the  mica,  tal- 
cose,  hornblende,  and  chlorite  schists  or  slates. 
Shale  differs  from  slate  in  its  more  earthy  tex- 
ture and  less  tenacity,  as  well  as  want  of  the 
perfect  slaty  structure.  But  its  composition  is 
like  that  of  the  argillaceous  or  clay  slate,  which 
is  the  well  known  roofing  and  writing  slate. 
This  variety,  which  is  the  orily  slate  of  eco- 
nomical importance,  is  found  among  the  ifiet- 
amorphic  rocks  passing  into  mica  slate,  and 
with  the  strata  of  the  Silurian  period,  and 
sometimes  with  those  of  still  later  origin.  It 
is  eminently  characterized  by  splitting  with 
ease  into  large  smooth  plates,  which  have  a 
uniform  degree  of  hardness,  possess  a  dull  or 
feeble  lustre,  and  are  blackish  gray,  bluish 
black,  bluish  or  reddish  brown,  purplish,  or 
greenish.  *The  rock  is  often  traversed  by  thin 
seams  of  quartz,  but  the  prepared  slates  should 
be  entirely  free  from  foreign  minerals,  and  es- 
pecially from  iron  pyrites,  which  are  too  often 
seen  in  yellow  cubical  crystals  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  what  would  otherwise  be  excel- 
lent roofing  slates.  Such  are  unfit  for  writing 
or  school  slates;  and  for  roofing  slates  they 
are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  pyrites 
weakening  the  slates,  and  also  being  liable  to 
decompose  after  exposure  for  some  time,  and 
cause  unsightly  stains  of  oxide  of  iron.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  is  also  sometimes  present,  and 
is  likewise  injurious.  The  best  slates  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  appearance  of  compactness 
and  solidity  in  the  blocks,  with  nothing  to  sug- 
gest their  fissile  character ;  and  yet  this  should 
be  so  perfect,  that  when  fresh  from  the  quarry 
these  blocks  may  be  split  with  greater  ease  than 
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pine  timber,  and  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thin- 
ness. The  faces  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
parallel,  without  any  curvatures  or  irregulari- 
ties. There  should  be  no  lines  of  cross  fracture 
that  should  prevent  their  breaking  in  any  one 
direction  more  than  another.  When  one  is  bal- 
anced on  the  finger  and  struck  with  a  hammer, 
it  should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound ;  and  after 
being  dried  in  an  oven  and  immersed  in  water, 
it  should  absorb  but  little,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  it  before  and  after  immer- 
sion. This  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  compar- 
ative values  of  different  slates.  The  powder 
of  riates  is  light  gray,  and  when  a  pointed 
piece  is  rubbed  upon  a  smooth  slate  surface 
a  portion  of  the  powder  remains  behind,  leav- 
ing a  plain  mark  that  is  easi^  wiped  or  washed 
off.  It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  slates 
serviceable  for  drawing  and  writing  upon.  Ar- 
gillaceous slates,  like  the  clays  which  they  ori- 
ginally were,  are  essentially  composed  of  silex 
and  alumina,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  a  common  Scotch  variety :  silex, 
50  parts  in  100 ;  alumina,  27 ;  oxide  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  11 ;  potash,  4 ;  magnesia,  1 ; 
water,  7;  carbon,  a  trace.  The  slates  are 
found  often  in  beds  of  great  extent,  associated 
with  other  beds  of  similar  character ;  and  this 
singular  feature  is  observed  in  the  structure 
of  the  rocks,  that  the  cleavage,  or  lines  along 
which  the  slates  naturally  separate,  haa  no 
relation  to  the  lines  of  stratification.  However 
much  the  beds  themselves  may  be  contorted 
and  follow  irregular  waving  planes,  each  sys- 
tem of  cleavage  lines,  in  case  there  are  more 
than  one,  as  sometimes  occurs,  maintains  its 
own  direction  and  rarely  coincides  with  the 
plane  of  dip.  It  is  evident  that  the  cleavage 
seams  must  have  been  produced  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  the  beds  acquired  their  final 
position.  This  structure  is  what  is  known  as 
slaty  cleavage ;  and  sometimes  when  the  strata 
are  themselves  thinly  bedded  and  the  stratifi- 
cation is  regular  over  extended  areas,  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  immediately  the  two  sets 
of  planes  one  from  the  other. — Slates  are  quar- 
ried either  by  blasting  out  large  slabs,  or,  when 
practicable,  splitting  them  off  with  gads  and 
large  wedges.  The  slabs  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  .thick,  and  it  may  be  8  or  10  ft.  long 
and  1  or  2  ft.  wide,  are  set  on  edge,  and  grooves 
are  cut  across  the  top  and  down  the  sides  to 
determine  the  lines  of  fracture  for  separating 
them  into  rectangular  blocks,  which  is  done 
by  blows  from  a  wooden  beetle  directed  upon 
the  top  near  the  furrow.  The  splitting  is 
effected  by  driving  wide,  thin  chisels  between 
the  laminsB,  and  the  sizes  of  the  slates  are 
reduced  whenever  desirable  by  cutting  cross 
grooves  and  then.breaking  the  pieces  with  the 
chisel.  When  reduced  to  the  required  thinness, 
the  slates  are  roughly  dressed  over  the  edge  of 
a  block  of  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  sort  of  chop- 
ping knife  called  a  sack,  sax,  or  zax.  On  the 
back  of  this  tool  is  a  sharp  tapering  steel  point, 
with  which  the  workman  when  preparing  roof- 


ing slates  pecks  two  holes  through  the  slates 
near  what  is  to  be  the  head  or  upper  edge,  for 
the  nails  which  are  to  hold  it  down  to  the  roof. 
In  Vermont  machines  have  been  i^>plied  to 
cutting  grooves  in  the  slate  in  the  ledge  to  fa- 
cilitate the  quarrying,  and  the  cutting  and  trim- 
ming are  also  done  by  machinery.    It  is  impor- 
tant that  all  this  work  should  be  done  while 
the  blocks  are  fresh  from  the  quarry,  as  in  dry- 
ing they  are  apt  tcr  lose  their  property  of  split- 
ting freely,  though  freezing  may  restore  this ; 
but  a  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  has  the 
effect  of  thorough  seasoning.    Slabs  for  inter- 
nal decoration,  as  mantelpieces,  and  for  artick 3 
of  furniture,  as  table  tops,  billiard  tables,  sinks, 
&c.,  are  cut  by  circular  saws  which  are  made 
to   revolve   slowly.     The  sheets  when  thus 
squared  to  suitable  sizes  are  planed  in  machines 
similar  to  those  used  for  planing  metals ;  and 
pieces  for  mouldings  are  shaped  by  tools  of 
the  desired  figure.    Various  ornamental  arti- 
cles are  prepared  of  slate  in  imitation  of  mar- 
bles, granites,  and  other  stones,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  colors,  which  are  baked  in,  varnished, 
and  polished,  the  applications  being  several 
times  repeated.    (See  Enameluno,  vol.  vi.,  ]>. 
591.)— Slats  Penoiia  are  made  from  argilla- 
ceous slate  rook,  sometimes  from  taloose  slato, 
and  sometimes  from  various  materials  ground 
together  and  compressed.    Near  the  town  of 
Oastleton,  and  near  one  extremity  of  the  west- 
ern Vermont  slate  belt,  is  found  an  argillaceous 
slate  from  which  the  finest  pencils  are  made. 
The  stone  is  sawed  into  blocks  7  in.  long  by 
6  in.  wide,  and  split  into  slabs  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.    These  are 
then  planed  and  placed  in  a  machine,  in  which 
a  series  of  grooved  knives  cut  through  one  half 
the  thickness  of  the  slab,  when  it  is  placed  in 
a  second  machine  having  a  bed  with  grooves 
corresponding  to  the  sides  of  the  pencils  cut, 
and  a  cutter  like  the  one  in  the  first  machine 
completes  the  operation.    The  pencils  are  then 
counted  and  put  up  in  boxes  of  100  each,  and 
packed  in  cases  of  10,00d.    There  are  three 
sizes,  6,  5,  and  4  in.  in-  length.    The  waste  of 
this  slate  has  been  utilized  by  grinding  it  into 
flour  and  making  it  into  artificial  pencils. 

SLATES,  SahmI,  an  American  manufacturer, 
born  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9, 
1768,  died  at  Webster,  Mass.,  April  21, 1885. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  cotton  spinning  under 
Jedidiah  Strutt,  partner  of  Arkwright,  and  was 
a  favorite  with  his  master.  He  aided  Mr.  Strott 
in  making  improvements  in  his  mills,  and  gain- 
ed' a  thorough  mastery  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  new  manufacture.  In  1789  con- 
gress passed  its  first  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  and  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature offered  a  bounty  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Arkwright  patents.  These  laws  met 
the  eye  of  young  Slater  in  an  English  journal, 
and  he  believed  himself  able  to  carry  the  Ark- 
wright cotton  manufacture  across  the  Atlantic 
without  drawings  or  models,  the  export  being 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties.    He  arrived 
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in  New  York  io  Koyember,  1789,  and  learned 
acddmtally  that  Moses  Brown  had  made  some 
attempts  at  cotton  spinning  by  machinery  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown  inform- 
ing him  of  what  he  conld  do,  and  receiyed  a 
reph-  stating  that  these  attempts  had  not  been 
raccessfnl,  and  adding:  *^If  thoa  canst  do 
this  thing,  I  invite  thee  to  come  to  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  have  the.  credit  and  the  profit  of  in- 
trodoeing  cotton  mannfactnre  into  America." 
Slater  proceeded  thither,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  articles  of  agreement  with  William 
Almr  and  Smith  Brown  to  constrnct  and  oper- 
ate the  new  cotton-spinning  machinery.  On 
Dec.  21,  1790,  he  started  at  Pawtncket  three 
IS-inch  carding  machines,  the  necessary  draw- 
ing heads  with  two  rolls  and  four  processes, 
the  roving  cases  and  winders  for  the  same,  and 
throstle  spinning  frames  of  72  spindles.  Reels 
were  soon  after  made  for  putting  the  yam  into 
akeins,  in  which  form  it  was  then  exclusively 
marketed.  The  first  yarns  made  on  this  ma- 
chinery were  e<mal  in  quality  to  the  best  made 
at  that  time  in  England.  The  growth  of  cot- 
ton mannfactnre  was  for  some  time  necessarily 
^low,  as  the  cotton  was  picked  by  hand  in  fam- 
ilies. Further  progress  was  made  some  years 
later  when  yam  was  dyed  and  distributed  in 
families  for  weaving.  In  1812  Slater  began 
the  erection  of  mills  in  Oxford  (now  Webster), 
Mass.,  adding  in  1816-'16  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths;  and  here  has  grown  up  the 
large  establishment  which  still  bears  bis  name. 
He  established  in  1796,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  workpeople,  a  Sunday  school,  which  was 
the  first  or  among  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

niTE  COAflT.  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  W.  Amca,  between  the  rivers  Volta 
and  Oameroons,  comprising  a  small  part  of  the 
British  Gold  Coast  protectorate,  the  coast  of 
Dahomey,  the  British  colony  of  Lagos,  and 
the  coast  of  Benin  and  Calabar.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  trade  in  slaves,  formerly  the 
chief  traffic  of  the  coast.    (See  Guinea.) 

flLiflBY}  the  condition  of  absolute  bondage, 
in  which  one  person  is  the  unconditional  prop- 
erty or  chattel  of  another,  and  obliged  to  labor 
for  his  master^s  benefit,  without  his  own  con- 
sent. It  has  existed  in  some  form  in  all  na- 
tions, and  still  exists  in  many  countries,  though 
modem  slavery  differs  in  several  respects  from 
tacient  slavery.  It  was  in  perfect  existence 
fit  the  dawn  of  history,  and  allusions  to  it 
are  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  extant  wri- 
ting!<.  Kidnapping  was  a  common  mode -of 
obtaining  ^ves  for  commerce,  and  it  was  ex- 
ten<iively  followed  by  the  Phoenicians  as  much 
ss  3,000  years  ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was 
then  in  fall  vigor.  Slavery  first,  appears  in 
Chinese  records  about  18  centuries  B.  C.  In 
ladia  the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  slavery  was  there 
prohibited  by  positive  law;  but  the  lower 
castes  could  be  enslaved  for  debt.  Slavery 
existed  among  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  Peraiana  after  they  had  become  con- 


querors. The  conquering  races  who  estab- 
lished their  rule,  in  succession,  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  found  slavery  there  existing, 
and  in  some  instances  they  increased  its  ex- 
tent; but  the  general  tendency  of  extensive 
conquests  was  to  lessen  the  number  of  slaves, 
for  when  different  races  became  subiect  to  the 
same  royal  line,  and  peace  prevailed,  as  in  the 
Persian  empire,  which  extended  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia  to  India,  the  supplies  of  slaves 
were  largely  cut  off,  as  those  supplies  were 
principally  obtained  through  war.  The  He- 
brews had  some  form  of  slavery  from  the  time 
of  Abraham.  The  Mosaic  legislation  concern- 
ing servitude  was  very  mild,  and  contained  nu- 
merous important  limitations  of  the  rights  of 
masters.  In  Phcfnicia  slaves  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  were  extensively  employed  in  all  the 
branches  of  industry  that* were  pursued  by 
that  enterprising  people.  They  formed  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  populations  of  such  cities 
as  Tyre  and  Sidon. — Slavery  was  a  firmly  es- 
tablished institution  of  the  Hellenic  heroic  age. 
It  was  the  consequence  of  invasion  and  con- 
quest, and  it  led  to  fTy^ther  wars  that  were 
waged  in  order  to  procure  more  slaves.  Piracy 
and  kidnapping  were  resorted  to  for  the  same 
object,  and  no  degree  of  life  was  exempt  from 
the  effects  of  this  state  of  things.  Yet  in  the 
heroic  age  Grecian  slavery  was  mild.  "In 
Homer,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  the  condition 
of  the  slave  seems  everywhere  tempered  by 
the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  the  master." 
The  condition  of  women,  however,  was  worse 
than  that  of  men.  The  female  slaves  per- 
formed the  principal  work  in  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  harshly  treated  than  the  males,  but 
they  were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  most 
exhausting  labor  which  the  establishment  of  a 
Greek  chief  required.  The  treatment  of  slaves 
was  very  different  by  the  different  Greek 
communities.  The  Athenians  were  very  kind 
toward  them,  and  throughout  Attica  prevailed 
the  mildest  form  of  servitude  known  to  the 
world  of  antiquity.  Athenian  legislation  pro- 
tected the  personal  rights  of  the  slave,  and 
promoted  his  efforts  to  obtain  freedom.  There 
were  both  public  and  private  slaves  at  Athens, 
the  former  being  the  property  of  the  state, 
some  of  whom  were  educated  and  filled  impor- 
tant ofiices,  such  as  those  of  secretaries  of  the 
commanders  and  treasurers  of  the  armies. 
Sparta  was  regarded  by  Greece  as  furnishing 
the  practical  antithesis  to  Athens  in  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves.  The  helots  of  Sparta  furnish 
the  type  of  all  that  is  calamitous  among  the 
oppressed,  and  there  is  much  in  Spartan  his- 
tory that  justifies  this  view  of  their  condition. 
They  were  slaves  of  the  state,  and  those  by 
whom  they  were  held  could  neither  liberate 
them  nor  sell  them  out  of  Laconia.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  some  such  position  as 
the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  central 
authority  had  more  power  over  them.  (See 
Helots.)    The  supplies  of  slaves  were  obtained 
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in  most  parts  of  Greece  through  war,  com- 
merce, piracy,  and  kidnapping.  There  were 
regular  markets  for  their  sale,  the  principal  of 
which  were  held  at  Athens,  Samos,  and  Chios. 
Negroes  were  among  the  slaves  imported, 
Egypt  famishing  the  larger  number  of  them ; 
and  they  were  valued  for  their  complexion, 
and  considered  as  luxuries.  Most  of  the  do- 
mestic and  personal  slaves  were  barbarians, 
that  is,  persons  who  were  not  of  Greek  blood, 
for  it  was  the  Grecian  custom  to  allow  prison- 
ers of  their  owd  race  to  be  ransomed.  The 
number  of  slaves  in  Greece  was  very  large, 
and  it  is  e^en  estimated  to  have  been  three 
or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  free  pop- 
ulation. Unlike  the  Komans,  the  Greeks  did 
not  seek  to  possess  many  slaves  from  mo- 
tives of  luxury  and  ostentation,  but  of  profit 
Fifty  slaves  were  a  large  number  for  a  wealthy 
Athenian  to  own,  while  some  Romans  owned 
20,000  each.  There  were  many  slaves  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  but  they  were  of  the 
least  vcduable  kind,  and  their  labor  was  de- 
structive of  life.  Most  of  the  slave  insurrec- 
tions in  Attica  were^  brought  about  by  the 
mining  slaves,  and  on'  one  occasion  they  took 
possession  of  Sunium,  and  held  it  for  some 
time.  The  Athenian  slaves  were  •not,  save 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  employed  as  sol- 
diers, like  those  of  the  Dorian  Greeks.  They 
fought  at  Marathon  and  at  the  Argiuusn,  but 
these  were  remarkable  exceptions.  Manumit- 
ted slaves  in  Greece  could  not  become  citi- 
zens, but  became  metics,  and  were  still  under 
certain  obligations  to  their  former  masters, 
neglect  of  which  made  them  liable  to  be  sold 
into  slavery  again. — In  Italy  slavery  prevailed 
even  more  extensively  than  in  Greece,  though 
in  the  early  times,  it  has  been  contended,  and 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  small,  and  they 
were  so  well  treated,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name ;  but  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  negro  slaves,  the  slave  trade  must 
have  been  extensively  carried  on  between  Italy 
and  Africa  at  a  remote  period.  The  Romans 
had  slaves  at  the  earliest  dates  of  their  annals, 
and  far  earlier  than  that  time  ^hich  is  recog- 
nized as  the  beginning  of  their  authentic  his- 
tory ;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  institution  as  it  existed  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  republic  and  as  it  became  sever^ 
generations  before  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  rule.  As  the  kingdom  of  Rome  is 
believed  to  have  been  far  more  powerful  than 
was  the  Roman  republic  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  its  existence,  and  had  commercial 
relations  with  the  Oarthaginians,  the  principal 
slave  traders  of  the  time,  the  just  conclusion 
is  that  slavery  was  more  extensive  under  the 
later  kings  than  it  was  under  the  prstors  and 
early  consuls.  In  the  early  times  nearly  all  the 
domestics  of  the  Romans  were  slaves,  and  so 
were  the  majority  of  the  operatives  in  town ; 
but  that  excess  of  agricultural  slaves  which  in 
later  times  became  a  marked  feature  of  Ro- 


man industrial  life  was  then  unknown.    Agri> 
culture  was  considered  an  honorable  pursuit, 
and  the  haughtiest  of  the  patricians  often  cul- 
tivated their  fields  with  their. own  hands;  for 
they  were  not  all  rich,  as  the  story  of  Cincin- 
natus  shows.    The  first  slaves  of  the  Romans 
were  exclusively  prisoners  of  war  made  from 
the  peoples  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and 
sold  at  auction  by  the  state  as  booty;  they 
strongly  resembled  their  masters,  so  that  their 
condition  was  probably  not  hard;  but  there 
was  a  constant  change  for  the  worse  as  the 
circle  of  Roman  conquest  extended.    So  long 
as  the  wars  of  the  Romans  were  confined  to 
their  own  immediate  part  of  the  world,  the 
numbers  obtained  by  war  could  not  have  been 
very  large;  but  when  their  armies  began  to 
contend  with  distant  peoples,  and  to  conquer 
them,  they  were  counted  by  myriads.    They 
acted  on  the  principle  of  sparing  the  humble 
and  subduing  the  proud,  granting  both  life  and 
liberty  to  those  who  surrendered,  hot  taking 
captive  all  those  who  resisted  their  arms,  and 
consigning  such  of  them  to  slavery  as  were 
not  reserved  for  a  fate  more  immediately  se- 
vere.   The  Romans  were  not  sparing  in  the 
infliction  of  this  rule  of  war,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  not  only  that  the  slave  popula- 
tion was  rapidly  increased,  but  that  it  was 
made  to  include  the  most  cultivated  classes  of 
the  most  cultivated  period  of  antiquity,  as  the 
Roman  conquests  did  not  begin  until  after  the 
highest  of  ancient  races  had  completed  their 
development.    Roman  slavery  began  to  assume 
its  great  proportions  in  the  same  age  that  saw 
the  beginning  of  its  long  quarrel  with  Car- 
thage, which  opened  in  264  B.  C.    When  the 
Romans  made  their  first  invasion  of  Africa, 
256  B.  C,  under  Regulus,  they  landed  in  a 
portion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  lying 
between  the  Hermeean  headland  and  the  Less- 
er Syrtis.     This  fine  country  was  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  ancient  warfare,  '^and 
20,000  persons,  many  of  them  doubtless  of 
the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the 
enjoyments  of  domestic  peace  and  affluence, 
were  carried  away  as  slaves."     Most  of  the 
captives  taken  at  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
who  bad  surrendered,  were  sold  into  slavery. 
This  treatment  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  high- 
bred and  refined  people,  shows  the  character 
of  Roman  slavery,  which  was  not  confined  to 
the  barbarous  races,  or  to  any  peculiar  people, 
but  swept  all  within  its  nets  who  could  be 
conquered  or  purchased.    Corinth,  one  of  tbo 
richest  and  most  luxurious  cities  of  Greece, 
was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with  Carthage, 
and  the  Corinthians  wefe  all  sold  into  slavery; 
and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  Polybius  with 
the  younger  Scipio  Africanns  prevented  the 
entire  population  of  the  Peloponnesus  from 
sharing  their  fate.    Two  generations  earlier, 
Capua,  a  city  not  inferior  to  Carthage  or  Cor- 
inth in  culture,  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  which  were  proverbial,  had  many  of  it« 
best  citizens  sold  into  slavery,  their  wives  and 
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cbildren  being  also  thus  sold;  **and  it  was 
espedailj  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold 
tt  R<»iie,  lest  some  of  their  conntrjmen  or 
Dfiigfabbn  should  purchase  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  their  liberty."  After  the 
close  of  the  second  Punio  war,  the  conquests 
of  Rome  went  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
nmnbers  of  the  slave  population  increased  at 
the  same  rate,  so  that  in  70  years  even  the 
free  agrionltural  population  of  Italy  had  most- 
ly disappeared.  The  absorption  of  small  free- 
holds in  large  estates,  along  with  war,  led  to 
the  decrease  of  that  population,  and  the  places 
thus  made  vacant  were  filled  by  the  purchase 
of  slaves,  the  latter  being  taken  in  war  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  the  slave  traders 
were  by  no  means  idle.  One  of  the  conse- 
qaences  of  the  successes  of  ^milius  Paulus 
in  Msoedonia  was  the  sale  of  150,000  Epirotes, 
who  had  been  seized  because  their  country 
wfts  friendly  to  Perseus.  The  demand  for 
iUves  became  very  great  full  two  centuries  B. 
C.  in  SieUy,  which  had  theii  fallen  complete- 
ly under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  because 
com  was  much  wanted  in  Italy,  then  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  Carthaginian 
invasion  and  occupation;  and  the  state  of 
things  in  Sidly  was  so  favorable  to  the  aggre- 
palion  of  wealth,  that  it  soon  extended  to  Italy, 
where  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
few.  Great  estates  succeeding  to  the  many 
small  farms  that  had  been  known  in  the  pre- 
ceding generations,  the  soil  was  now  culti- 
vtted  or  attended  to  by  great  masses  of  slaves, 
the  property  chiefly  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  optimaU»y  or  the  high  aristocratical  party. 
The  wars  in  Spain,  Illyria,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Macedonia  furnished  liurge  numbers  of  slaves, 
the  common  sorts  of  whom  Were  sold  at  low 
rites,  and  were  employed  in  the  country.  The 
invasion  of  the  Roman  territories  by  the  Teu- 
tones  and  Cimbri,  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  those  barbarians  by  Marius,  added 
cfinsiderably  to  the  number  of  slaves,  60,000 
of  the  Cimbri  alone  being  taken  captive  in  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  war.  The  conquest  of 
Sulk,  Lucullua,  and  Pompey  in  Greece  and 
the  East,  actually  flooded  the  slave,  markets,  so 
that  in  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  in  Pontus,  men 
were  sold  for  four  drachms  each,  or  about  62 
cents  of  our  money.  Cicero  sold  about  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cilician  town  of 
Pindenisaus.  The  Gallic  wars  of  Julius  Ccesar 
famished  almost  half  a  million  slaves;  and 
AngDstus  sold  86,000  of  the  Salassi,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  whom  were  men  of  military  age. 
In  the  Jewish  war  which  ended  in  the  de- 
stmction  of  Jerusalem,  90,000  persons  were 
nude  captives.  But  Roman  slavery  would 
not  have  been  so  comprehensive  if  the  Ro- 
Dians  had  been  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon 
*ar  for  slaves.  Commerce  has  been  a  chief 
niams  of  feeding  slavery  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Before  the  Romans  had  ob- 
tained dominion  over  Italy,  they  were  slave 
pnrchaaen  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  drew 


their  principal  supplies  of  men  from  the  inte- 
rior, of  Africa,  the  slave  trade  of  that  region, 
like  that  of  Asia  and  Greece,  being  much  older 
than  history.  Many  slaves  were  obtained  by 
commerce  from  the  East,  and  the  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  were  among  the  chief 
slave  marts  of  antiquity  far  down  into  the 
days  of  the  empire.  Barbarians  of  whom  the 
Romans  otherwise  knew  nothing  found  their 
way  to  the  imperial  city  as  slaves.  At  the 
height  of  her  power  Rome  had  slaves  from 
Britain,  Gaul,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Sarma- 
tia,  Dacia,  Spain,  the  different  countries  of  Af- 
rica, from  Egypt  to  the  Troglodytes  of  Ethio- 
pia, the  western  Mediterranean  islands,  Sicily, 
Greece,  Illyria,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Bithynia, 
Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Media,  and  almost 
every  other  country  to  which  ambition  or  ava- 
rice could  lead  the  soldier  or  the  trader  to 
penetrate.  AU  races  furnished  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  greatest  population  of  slaves  that 
ever  existed  under  one  dominion.  Unlike  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  ^*  acknowledged  the  gen- 
eral equality  of  the  human  species,  and  con- 
fessed the  dominion  of  masters  to  flow  entire- 
ly from  the  will  of  society;"  but  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  enslaving  all  men  upon 
whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  while  they 
were  much  harsher  toward  their  slaves  than 
the  Greeks  were.  Not  a  few  slaves  were  pro- 
cured by  kidnapping  persons,  and  it  was  no- 
torious that  even  Roman  freemen  were  seized 
and  shut  up  in  the  ergastula  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, which  invasion  of  personal  rights  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  was  unable  to 
prevent.  Children  were  sometimes  sold  into 
slavery  by  their  parents,  either  from  love  of 
gain  or  to  save  them  from  starvation ;  and  the 
number  of  these  sales  was  large  in  times  of 
general  distress.  Men  were  also  sold  for  debts 
due  to  the  imperial  treasury.  Under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  poor  people  could  sell  them- 
selves into  slavery,  but  such  sales  were  not  ir- 
revocable until  the  second  century  of  the  em- 
pire, and  then  the  law  was  somewhat  limited, 
the  object  being  to  punish  those  who  had  sold 
themselves  with  the  intention  of  reclaiming 
their  freedom,  the  purchaser  in  such  cases  hav- 
ing no  redress.  Romans  who  had  committed 
crimes  that  were  ignominiously  punished  be- 
came slaves  through  that  fact,  and  were  known 
as  Berm  pcencBy  or  slaves  of  punishment,  and 
were  public  property.  They  remained  slaves 
even  if  pardoned,  unless  specially  restored  to 
citizenship ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Justinian  that  this  form  of  slavery  was  abol- 
ished. In  early  times,  persons  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  for  enrolment  in  the  pub- 
lic force  were  sold  into  slavery,  after  being 
beaten;  and  incorrect  returns  to  the  censors 
led  to  the  same  punishment.  Poor  thieves, 
who  could  not  make  a  fourfold  return  of  the 
amount  of  their  booty,  became  slaves  to  the 
party  stolen  from;  and  a  father  could  give 
up  a  child  who  had  stolen  to  the  prosecutor. 
Poor  debtors  were  sold  as  slaves. — The  em- 
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plojinento  of  Roman  slayes,  both  public  and 
private,  were  very  varioas,  and  were  minatelj 
sabdivided.  Besides  filling  all  the  more  menial 
offices,  many  of  them  occupied  the  positions  of 
librarians,  readers,  reciters,  story  tellers,  jour- 
nal keepers,  amanuenses,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, architects,  diviners,  grammarians,  pen- 
men, musicians  and  singers,  players,  builders, 
engravers,  antiquaries,  illuminators,  painters, 
silversmiths,  gladiators,  charioteers  of  the  cir- 
cus, &c.  Before  a  slave  could  become  a  sol- 
dier he  was  emancipated,  and  into  the  Ro- 
man armies  of  the  early  republic  not  even 
f reedmen  were  allowed  to  enter ;  but  the  de- 
mand for  soldiers  did  away  with  this  delicacy, 
and  slaves  were  regularly  enlisted  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
state.  Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  their  masters,  and 
must  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of 
society  would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  we 
read  of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  lives 
of  masters  were  saved  by  their  slaves,  in  the 
times  of  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  and  of  the  triumvirs,  and  on 
other  occasions.  But  the  masses  of  the  slaves 
were  treated  harshly,  and  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  them  were  mostly  severe.  The 
Romans  were  generally  hard  masters;  and 
**the  original  condition  of  slaves,  in  relation 
to  freemen,  was  as  low  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  were  not  considered  members  of  the 
community,  in  which  they  had  no  station  nor 
place.  They  possessed  no  rights,  and  were 
not  deemed  persons  in  law ;  so  that  they  could 
neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in  any  court  of  civil 
judicature,  and  they  could  not  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tribunes.  So  far  were  these 
notions  carried,  that  when  an  alleged  slave 
claimed  his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  unjust 
detention  in  servitude,  he  w^as  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue  for 
him,  till  Justinian  dispensed  with  that  formal- 
ity." Slaves  were  allowed  only  a  special  kind 
of  marriage  (contubemium),  and  they  had  no 
power  over  tiheir  children.  Few  of  the  ties  of 
blood  were  recognized  among  them ;  and  they 
could  hold  property  only  by  the  sanction  or 
tolerance  of  their  masters.  The  criminal  law 
was  eaually  harsh,  slaves  being  treated  under 
it  as  things,  but  it  was  gradually  meliorated. 
The  severest  and  roost  ignominious  punish- 
ments were  shared  by  slaves  with  the  vilest 
malefactors,  as  crucifixion  and  hanging,  and 
later  they  were  burned  alive.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  condition  of  the  slaves  was  better  than 
it  had  been  under  the  republic.  The  emperors 
were,  however,  far  from  pursuing  a  uniform 
policy  toward  the  servile  class,  and  some  of 
them  even  restored  cruel  laws  that  had  been 
abolished.  In  theory  Roman  slavery  was  per- 
petual, and  to  this  theory  the  practice  con- 
formed, inasmuch  as  by  no  act  of  his  own 
could  the  slave  become  free.  Freedom  could 
proceed  only  from  the  action  of  the  master. 
Manumission  was  not  uncommon,  and  there 


were  numerous  freedmen  who  exercised  much 
influence,  as  well  in  public  life  as  in  families. 
Freedom  was  the  reward  of  good  conduct, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  places  of  fretd 
slaves  could  be  filled  up  by  new  purchases 
made  manumission  much  more  frequent  thau 
it  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances. 
Dying  masters  freed  slaves  by  the  hundred,  in 
order  that  they  might  swell  their  funeral  pro- 
cessions. On  joyful  occasions  a  wealthy  mas- 
ter would  manumit  many  of  his  slaves.  Some- 
times slaves  were  liberated  in  the  article  of 
death,  in  order  that  they  might  die  in  free- 
dom. Manumission  was  often  the  result  of 
agreement  between  masters  and  slaves,  the  lat- 
ter either  purchasing  freedom  with  money,  or 
binding  themselves  to  pursue  certain  courses 
that  should  be  for  their  former  owner^s  inter- 
est. The  republican  period  was  favorable  to 
emancipation,  and  freedmen  were  so  numer- 
ous at  the  formation  of  the  empire  that  some 
of  the  ea[rly  emperors  sought  to  restrict  mana- 
mission,  less  however  to  promote  the  interest 
of  slaveholders,  or  to  increase  the  number 
of  slaves,  than  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  numbers  of  the  ingenuous  class,  an  ol^ 
ject  much  thought  of  and  aimed  at  by  several 
generations  of  Roman  statesmen,  but  always 
without  success.  The  later  emperors  favored 
emancipation,  particularly  after  they  bad  be- 
come Christian ;  and  Justinian  removed  nearly 
every  obstacle  to  it.  Augustus  labored  strenu- 
ously to  limit  emancipation,  but  even  he  hud 
recourse  to  the  society  of  freedmen,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom  of  the  great  men  of  bis 
country ;  and  in  30  years  after  his  deatli  the 
Roman  world  was  governed  by  members  of 
that  class  of  persons.  Julius  Caesar  employed 
no  freedmen,  and  Tiberius  employed  but  few, 
and  gave  them  none  of  his  confidence,  thus 
imitating  Caesar  rather  than  Augustus;  and 
even  Caligula  used  them  but  little.  Claudius 
they  ruled,  and  through  hini  the  empire.— It 
is  impossible  to  e»timate  with  an  approach  to 
accuracy  the  number  of  Roman  slaves.  Gib- 
bon thought  it  was  equal  to  that  of  the  free 
population,  which  Zumpt  pronounces  a  "gross 
error  ;^'  and  Blair  estimates  that  during  the 
14  generations  that  followed  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  there  were  three  slaves  to  one  free- 
man. Gibbon*8  estimate,  which  applies  to  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  would  give  60,000,000,  and 
probably  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  though 
we  may  agree  with  Blair  that  it  seems  much 
too  low  for  those  places  which  were  inhabit- 
ed by  Romans  properly  so  called.  Many  indi- 
viduals owned  immense  numbers,  though  the 
figures  in  some  of  these  cases  are  perhaps 
exaggerated,  or  the  results  of  the  mistakes  of 
copyists.  The  prices  of  slaves  were  not  fixed. 
Good  doctors,  actors,  cooks,  beautiful  women, 
and  skilled  artists  brought  heavy  sums,  and 
"ruled  high;"  and  so  did  handsome  boys, 
eunuchs,  and  fools.  Learned  men,  gramma- 
rians, and  rhetoricians  also  sold  at  hieh  rates. 
Some  descriptions  of  artisans  and  laborers 
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wooid  eell  at  good  prices,  upward  of  $800  of 
aai  money  each ;  bnt  $100  was  a  fair  average 
price  for  a  oommon  eOaVe,  and  when  a  slave 
eoold  be  booght  for  about  half  that  sum  the 
price  was  held  to  be  low.    Insurrections  and 
serrile  wars  were  not  uncommon.    Two  snob 
TITS  broke  oat  in  Sicily  after  the  conquest  of 
that  island  by  the  Romans,  and  were  extin- 
gnished  only  in  the  blood  of  myriads  of.  men, 
ind  throagh  the  exertions  of  consular  ainnies. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  Rome 
tbe  war  of  the  gladiators,  waged  on  the  one 
side  by  slaves  alone,  from  general  to  camp 
fifirahts,  brought  the  republic  to  the  verge  of 
rnio.    The  war  was  commenced  by  a  few 
gkuliators  from  the  schools  of  Oapua,  under 
the  lead  of  Spartacos,  a  Tbracian,  78  B.  C, 
and  lasted  for  more  than  two  years.    Several 
Konuin  armies,  commanded  by  preetors  and 
consalfl,  were  'defeated,  and  for  a  time  the  re- 
volted slaves  had  the  peninsula  more  at  their 
command  than  it  was  at  the  command  of  tbe 
Romans.    The  country  was  horribly  ravaged, 
find  it  was  not  until  Crassus  took  the  field,  and 
S00,000  men  were  employed,  that  the  insur- 
rection iras  subdued ;  and  the  final  battle  was 
won  by  the  Romans  more  as  the  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Spartacus  before  it  was  half 
foiight  than  from  their  superior  generalship. 
Six  thousand  of  the  slaves  were  hanged  or  cru- 
cified after  their  defeat.    The  punishment  of 
rebellious  slaves  was  always  very  severe.    Many 
Blares  bad  enlisted  under  Sextus  Pompey,  and 
thousands  of  them  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Oetavias  were  sent  to  the  horrible  death  of 
the  cross,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
citizens.    They  were  crucified  solely  as  fugi- 
tives, as  all  whose  masters  could  be  found  were 
restored  to  them;  and  the  cruel  act  was  per- 
petrated in  violation  of  plighted  faith.    It  more 
than  once  happened  that  Koman  leaders  in  the 
civil  wars  either  called  upon  slaves  to  rebel,  or 
avuled  themselves  of  the  services  of  slaves. 
Marios,  on  his  return  from  Africa  to  Italy,  and 
jnst  before  his  death,- proclaimed  liberty  to  all 
^es  who  would  join  him,  and  at  least  4,000 
enlisted  under  his  banner.    Before  his  exile  he 
bad  tried  the  same  plan,  but  without  success. 
The  Cornelians  of  Sulla  were  10,000  freed 
flaves,  who  had  belonged  to  members  of  the 
Marian  party  tnat  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
conqueror,  and  who  took  their  appellation 
^rom  the  gentile  name  of  their  patron.r-The 
clave  trade  of   antiquity  comprehended   the 
whole  hemisphere  in  its  circle.    Its  origin  is 
unknown,  for  it  was  practised  in  all  its  parts 
&t  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  knowledge 
is  to  be  obtained.    The  Phoenician  slave  trade 
was  very  extensive,  and  supplied  in  part  by 
piracy.    They  stole  Greeks  and  sold  them  12 
Mitnries  before  Christ,  and  they  also  sold* 
stolen  people  to  the  Greeks.    They  had  a  land 
traffic  in  slaves,  obtaining  them  in  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and 
they  exchanged  Hebrew  slaves  for  the  produc- 
tions of  Arabia  with  the  Sabflsons  and  Edom- 


ites.  The  Greeks  were  also  great  slave  tra- 
ders, and  were  as  skilful  in  kidnapping  persons 
as  were  the  Phoenicianil.  Their  slave  traffic 
extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Syria,  and  other  countries.  From  Egypt  they 
obtained  blacks,  then  regarded  as  slaves  of 
luxury.  Their  slaves  came  mostly  from  the 
north  and  the  east.  The  chief  Grecian  slave 
marts  were  Athens,  Samos,  Chios,  Ephesus, 
Cyprus,  and  Corinth.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  were  the  Phoenicians  of  the  west,  rival- 
led their  progenitors  in  tbe  extent  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  slave  trafiSc.  They  had 
an  immense  trafiSo  with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
a  caravan  trade,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Cyrenseans.  Women  were  preferred 
to  men  in  the  trade  with  the  African  slave 
dealers,  as  they  sold  for  much  higher  prices  in 
some  northern  countries.  There  was  a  large 
demand  for  negroes  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and 
especially  for  women.  Corsica  also  furnished 
many  valuable  slaves  to  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Roman  slave  trade  as  much  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  country  of  antiauity  as  the  institu- 
tion of  Roman  slavery  exceeaed  slavery  in  other 
countries.  In  remoter  times  the  Romans  were 
no  better  than  robbers  in  their  treatment  of 
foreigners,  imitating  the  Etruscans  in  this  re- 
spect, who  were  the  worst  pirates  of  antiquity. 
Corinth  had  been  the  chief  slave  mart  of  Greece 
toward  the  close  of  its  independence,  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  at 
the  time  when  slavery  was  beginning  to  in- 
crease rapidly  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  supposed,  its 
situation  being  favorable  to  trade  of  the  kind, 
that  many  slaves  were  sent  thence  from  the 
East  to  the  cities  on  the  eastern  Italian  coast. 
But  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans, 
146  B.  C,  transferred  the  slaVe  trade  to  Delos, 
which  became  the  most  noted  slave  market  of 
that  age,  though  the  trade  in  slaves  was  but 
one  branch  of  the  immense  commerce  that 
centred  there.  The  importance  of  the  slave 
trade  in  that  island  was  owing  to  the  Roman 
demand,  as  it  was  most  favorably  situated  to 
minister  to  the  desire  for  slaves  from  eastern 
countries— Greeks,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Bithyn- 
ians,  and  others.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
possible,  so  complete  were  the  arrangements,  to 
import  10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export 
them  on  the  same  day.  But  all  this  prosperity 
came  to  an  end  when  the  forces  of  Mithridates 
entered  Greece.  They  landed  on  Delos,  and 
devastated  the  island,  so  that  it  never  recov- 
ered from  their  ravages.  •  The  Mediterranean 
pirates  had  supplied  Delos  with  many  slaves; 
and  at  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  they  had  a  great 
market  of  liieir  own,  at  which  they  disposed 
of  their  captives,  many  of  whom  were  cap- 
tured far  inland,  even  Italy  itself  not  being 
safe  from  their  ravages,  and  its  villas  and  high- 
roads furnishing  victims  to  the  marauders,  who 
became  very  powerful  during  that  disturbed 
period  of  Roman  history  in  which  occurred  the 
social  war  and  the  contest  between  Marius  and 
Sulla.    From  Alexandria  the  Romans  obtained 
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8laTe9,  EgyptianB  and  Ethiopians,  that  city  hay- 
ing a  great  trade  in  men.  Others  were  drawn 
from  Thrace,  which  ^continued  to  be  a  slave- 
breeding  country  long  after  the  fall  of  Greece. 
After  the  devastation  of  Delos,  the  slave  trade 
fell  back  nearer  to  its  sources,  and  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  slaves  direct  from  the  marts  on 
the  Euzine,  where  the  trade  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  being  fed  by  the  constant 
warfare  that  was  waged  by  the  neighboring 
tribes.  Many  came  from  Scythia,  and  Scyth- 
ian and  slave  were  all  but  convertible  terms. 
The  Galatians  carried  on  an  extensive  slave 
trade ;  and  between  Italy  and  Illyria  this  com- 
merce was  considerable  in  the  first  days  of  the 
empire.  The  Roman  wars  fed  the  slave  trade, 
and  enabled  those  who  carried  it  on  to  accu- 
mulate immense  fortunes.  So  long  as  those 
wars  were  fought  near  home,  the  victors  could 
sell  their  captives  easily,  without  much  aid 
from  traders; "but  as  soon  as  they  extended  to^ 
any  distance  from  Italy,  the  trader's  aid  became 
necessary.  The  trader  followed  the  camp,  and 
in  the  camp  the  human  booty  was  sold,  and 
often  at  prices  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible. 
The  Romans  neither  encouraged  nor  discour- 
aged the  slave  trade.  They  held  the  slave  tra- 
der in  contempt,  and  deemed  his  business  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  merchants.  Special  names 
were  given  to  such  traders,  implying  that  they 
were  necessarily  cheats;  but  their  enormous 
wealth  made  them  powerful. — Slavery  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Rome.  The  institution  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  prevailed  in  the 
countries  which  were  formed  from  its  frag- 
ments, though  essentially  modified  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  The  influence  of  Christian- 
ity upon  it  was  very  great.  It  had  indeed  ex- 
isted before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion,  and  was  known  to  most  of  the  peoples 
who  invaded  and  overthrew  the  empire,  and 
on  its  ruins  established  the  feudal  system  and 
/  serfdom.  (See  Serf.)  The  rise  of  the  Saracens 
^"^^ended  to  increase  the  number  of  slaves,  and 
to  feed  the  trade  in  them,  as  Christians  felt  no 
,  scruples  about  enslaving  Mussulmans,  and  the 
Mussulmans  were  quite  as  unscrupulous  toward 
Christians.  The  wars  between  the  Germans 
and  Slavs  furnished  so  many  of  the  latter  race 
for  the  market,  that  the  word  slave  is  derived 
from  them.  The  great  commercial  republics  of 
Italy  were  much  engaged  in  slave  trading.  The 
Venetians  had  many  slaves,  and  the  history  of 
their  commerce  shows  that  they  pursued  the 
slave  trade  with  vigor  and  profit.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  popes,  they  sold  Christians 
to  Moslems.  Slavery  also  existed  in  Florence, 
though  the  slaves  were  almost  exclusively  Mos- 
lems and  other  unransoraed  prisoners  of  war. 
In  England,  under  the  Saxons,  the  slave  trade 
flourished,  Bristol  being  the  chief  mart,  whence 
many  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  But  in 
this  island  slaveholding  was  never  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  Irish  early  emancipated  their  bond- 
men.— At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  two 


peculiar  forms  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
began  to  be  known,  one  of  which  has  but  re- 
cently ceased  to  exist,  while  the  other  is  not 
yet  entirely  extinguished.     The  new  phase  of 
Mohammedanism  that  came  up  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  what  is  known 
speciflcally  as  negro  slavery.    The  Turks  com- 
pleted the  establishment  of  their  power  in 
Europe  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
1453 ;   and  not  quite  40  years  later  the  last 
Mussulman  state  in  Spain,  Granada,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Christians.    These  two  events 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  slavery.     The  fears 
of  Christendom  were  excited  by  the  rapid 
and  sweeping  successes  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
anger  of  the  Mussulmans  was  roused  by  the 
overthrow  and  enslavement  of  their  brethren 
in  Spain ;  and  from  these  feelings  the  system 
of  slavery  received  an  impetus  and  acquired 
forms  that  under  other  conditions  it  never 
could  have  known.    We  have  seen  that  the 
church,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not  ob- 
ject so  mucli  to  the  traflic  in  men  as  to  the 
traffic  in  Christians,  and  that  lay  legislators 
took  the  same  view  of  human  duties ;  and  it 
was  also  the  case  that  the  selling  of  Chris- 
tians to  Moslems  was  more  strictly  forbidden 
than  was  the  selling  of  Christians  to  other 
Christians.      The    sentiment    that    prevailed 
while  the  Saracens  were  so  strong  as  to  ex- 
cite fears  throughout  all  Christendom  for  its 
safety,  was  revived  in  the  15th  century,  and 
did  not  become  altogether  extinct  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  I7th.    In  the  East,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  most  of  N. 
Africa,  the  Mohammedans  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant, they  having  become  masters  of  Barbarj 
and  lords  of  the  Levant.    Between  the  Turks 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
on  the  other  the  long  struggle  was  principally 
carried  on  in  the  south,  the  English  being  too 
remote  from  the  scene  to  take  much  part  in  it, 
while  the  French,  though  occasionally  fumisih- 
ing  some  gallant  volunteers,  were  as  a  nation 
the  friends  and  sometimes  the  allies  of  the  in- 
fidels.    The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
first  in  Palestine,  then  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
ward at  Malta,  carried  on  perpetual  warfare 
with  the  Mussulmans.    The  contending  parties 
divided  between  them  the  whole  of  the  sea 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  coraponnd 
rivalry  of  religion  and  race  doomed  multitudes 
of  civilized  people  to  slavery.    Men  who  were 
tj^ken  in  war  did  not  alone  compose  these  slaves, 
mit  among  them  were  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  victims  of  razzias  that  were  undertaken 
by  the  parties  to  the  bitter  and  prolonged  con- 
test.   The  light,  low  vessels  of  the  Mussulmans 
often  ran  into  the  ports  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  by  night,  and  plundered  and  burned 
them,  while  the  inhabitants  were  either  mur- 
dered or  carried  into  captivity.    Watch  towers 
were  built  along  the  coasts,  that  the  approach 
of  the  corsdirs  might  be  detected.  ■  So  marked 
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A  feature  of  the  war  then  waged  was  this 
form  of  slavery,  that  it  furnished  much  mat- 
ter  for  the  romantic  literature  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, in  which  nothing  is  more  common  than 
iDcidents  connected  with  bondage  in  Barbary. 
Cerrantes  himself  was  for  five  years  an  Alge- 
fine  captive,  and  he  formed  a  project  for  a 
d«re  insurrection,  there  being  25,000  enslaved 
Christians  at  that  time  in  Algiers  alone.  Enor- 
oioDs  numbers  of  captives  were  employed  ss 
roirers  of  galleys,  Christians  on  board  those  of 
the  MnssnlTnans  and  Mussulmans  on  board 
Christian  vessels.  When  the  Turks  lost  the 
bsttle  of  Lepanto,  in  1671,  12,000  Christian 
captives,  galley  slaves,  were  released  from  the 
prizes  made  by  the  allied  fleet.  When  Charles 
V.  took  Tunis,  in  1585,  20,000  Christians  were 
released  from  slavery.  Great  numbers  of  wo- 
mtD  were  taken  as  slaves,  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Turkey  and  Barbary.  The  corsairs 
pas6ed  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  sailed  far  to 
the  north,  and  seized  people  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  This  brought  upon  them  punishment 
frutn  the  English,  but  that  did  not  put  an  end 
to  their  Atlantic  cruising.  There  were  some 
places  in  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic  from  which 
ct^rsairs  soiled,  and  those  of  Sal6  were  among 
the  most  famous  of  the  brotherhood.  The  Eu- 
n)pean  powers  made  frequent  war  on  the  Bar- 
bary states ;  and  of  the  early  contests  in  which 
the  American  Union' was  engaged  none  were 
more  brilliant  than  those  which  it  carried  on 
vith  some  of  those  states,'  in  defence  of  the 
li^jerty  and  commerce  of  its  citizens.  But  the 
jealousies  of  the  European  powers  prevented 
them  from  putting  an  end  to  the  piracy  and 
alaTery  of  Barbary  long  after  the  Turks  had 
Ceased  to  be  able  to  protect  the  corsairs,  and 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  petty  powers  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  suo-i 
oessfnl  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816,  by  an 
Eo^lish  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Exraoutb, 
put  an  end  to  white  slavery  in  Barbary,  it 
hiving  previously  ceased  to  exist  in  the  other 
ct'Oiitries  of  N.  Africa,  to  which  the  exploits 
of  the  American  navy  had  much  contributed, 
thoagh  at  first  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  paid  tribute  to  the  pirate  chiefs. — 
At  the  same  time  that  slavery  was  acquiring 
its  peculiar  form  in  the  countries  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, negro  or  African  slavery  came  into 
txistence.  This  form  of  slavery  belongs  en- 
tirely to  modem  times.  As  we  know,  the  slave 
trade  in  negroes  existed  8,000  years  ago  at 
^^east,  and  the  Carthaginians  brought  numbers 
(•f  black  slaves  from  central  and  southern  A^ 
rica,  by  means  of  their  caravan  commerce,  a 
mode  of  traffic  that  was  common  long  before 
the  Carthaginians  had  a  political  existence; 
hat  in  trading  in  negroes,  the  slave  traders  of 
antiquity  only  did  &at  which  they  did  with 
all  other  descriptions  of  men,  and  as  the  slave 
traders  of  the  East  have  always  done  until 
Qow.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  regarded 
hlack  slaves  as  luxuries,  proves  that. their  num- 
ber could  not  have  been  large  in  the  European 
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countries  to  which  they  were  taken,  either  by 
the  way  of  Egypt  or  that  of  Carthage.  Such 
details  as  we  have  concerning  the  black  slaves 
of  antiquity  all  serve  to  show  that  they  were 
not  numerous;  far  less  so  indeed  than  were 
slaves  belonging  to  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
white  races.  They  were  probably  more  numer- 
ous in  the  East  than  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
most  numerous  of  all  in  Egypt  and  other  parts 
of  N.  Africa,  because  of  the  comparative  ease 
of  acquiring  them  in  those  countries.  The 
Venetians,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with 
Africa,  no  doubt  distributed  some  negro  slaves 
over  the  various  European  nations  which  they 
visited.  In  the  Mohammedan  countries  there 
have  been  black  slaves  from  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  they  have  often  risen  very  high, 
as  well  in  the  state  as  in  the  household.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  negro  has  but  shared  the 
common  lot,  and  might  have  been  sold  on  the 
same  day  with  the  Greek  or  the  Arab,  and  by 
the  same  trader.  The  negro  was  then  sold, 
not  because  he  was  a  negro,  but  because  he 
was  a  man  whose  services  could  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  Negro  slavery,  in  its  spe- 
cial form,  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
grand  movement  in  behalf  of  maritime  dis- 
covery and  commerce  which  began  in  the  16th 
century.  Portugal  took  the  lead  in  this  move- 
ment, which  was  already  prominent  more  than 
four  centuries  ago ;  and  it  was  headed  in  that 
country  by  Prince  Henry,  pou  of  John  I.  In 
1441  two  of  Prince  Henry ^s  captains  seized 
some  Moors,  who  were  taken  to  Portugal.  The 
next  year  these  Moors  were  allowed  to  ran- 
som tJiemselves,  and  among  the  goods  given 
in  exchange  for  them  were  ten  black  slaves, 
whose  appearance  in  Portugal  excited  general 
astonishment,  and  t  who  led  the  van  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  This  was  openly  com- 
menced in  1444,  by  a  company  formed  at  Ia- 
gos ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
company  was  formed  expressly  to  trade  in  men, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  200 
persons  whom  its  agents  seized  and  brought 
to  Europe  were  negroes,  it  is  from  that  time 
that  the  negro  trade  is  generally  dated.  The 
first  negroes  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
negro  country  were  but  four  in  number,  in 
1445,  and  they  were  rather  taken  accidentally 
than  of  set  purpose  to  make  them  slaves ;  but 
the  trade  in  negroes  as  slaves  was  quickly 
regulated,  and  a  Portuguese  factory  was  estab- 
lished in  one  of  the  Arguin  islands,  where 
the  slave  trade  had  been  commenced.  Every 
year  YOO  or  800  black  slaves  were  sent  from 
this  factory  to  Portugal,  while  other  slaves  of 
the  same  description  from  the  countries  that 
fui*ni8hed  those  sent  to  Portugal  were  sold  to 
other  traders,  who  took  them  to  Tunis  and  to 
Sicily.  But  Prince  Henry  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  path  did  not  regard  the  trade  in 
slaves  as  a  tning  to  be  encouraged.  They 
thought  rather  of  the  conversion  of  the  Afri- 
cans to  Christianity,  both  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  discoverers  being  enthusiastic  propa- 
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gandists.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery 
of  America  in  1492,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  African  slave  trade  woald  never  have 
exceeded  the  dimensions  it  had  known  in  an- 
tiqaitj ;  and  it  is  believed  that  between  1456 
and  1492  that  trade  had  fallen  off  considerably, 
and  that  the  number  of  negroes  taken  by  the 
Portngaese  for  exportation  did  not  exceed  800 
or  400  a  year.  In  fact,  Europe  presented  no 
field  for  die  labor  of  black  slaves,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  must  have  been  confined  to  the 
houses  of  the  great,  as  in  the  classic  times,  with 
rare  exceptions.  The  negro  trade  was  verging 
to  extinction,  when  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  Columbus  imparted  to  it  new 
life,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  commerce. — Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  the  Spaniards  began  to  en- 
slave the  natives,  large  numbers  of  whom  were 
sent  to  Spain  as  slaves  in  1495.  The.  system 
of  repartimientos  (slave  distributions)  was  be- 
gun in  1496.  Columbus  appears  to  have  had 
no  scruples  on  the  subject,  and  had  indeed 
been  engaged  in  the  Portuguese  slave  trade. 
He  strongly  recommended  the  trade  in  the 
cannibal  Indians ;  and  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
though  in  general  their  legislation  was  kindly 
toward  the  natives,  did  not  discourage  his 
proposition.  At  a  later  period  Isabella  sought 
to  make  a  distinction  between  Indians  who  had 
been  sold  into  slavery  after  being  taken  in  war, 
and  others  who  had  been  seized  in  consequence 
of  failure  to  pay  tribute;  and  she  was  very 
angry  with  **the  admiral"  for  making  the 
seizure,  and  ordered  the  sufferers  to  be  released 
and  returned  to  America.  Under  the  Spanish 
rule  the  Indians  perished  in  immense  numbers, 
until  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands,  or 
were  absorbed  by  the  other  races.  Slavery 
itself  was  not  unknown  in  America,  and  had  a 
well  defined  system  in  Mexico.  The  desire  of 
the  Spaniards  to  have  laborers,  and  the  inabil- 
it;y  of  the  natives  to  perform  the  labors  re- 
quired of  them,  soon  led  to  the  sending  of  ne- 
groes to  the  new  world.  Interest  and  human- 
ity promoted  their  rapid  increase  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  They  could  perform  the  work  to 
which  the  Indians  were  unequal,  and  throve 
under  it.  The  government  of  Ferdinand  feared 
that  the  sending  of  many  negroes  to  America 
would  prove  injurious,  but  Charles  V.  granted 
a  license  to  a  Fleming  to  import  negroes  into 
the  West  Indies.  Thenceforth  the  trade  went 
on  vigorously.  The  demand  of  the  colonists 
for  negroes  was  supported  by  the  benevolent 
Las  Gasas,  and  by  other  leaders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  who  were  desirous  of  pre- 
venting the  extinction  of  the  Indians.  One 
negro  was  counted  as  worth  four  natives. 
There  was  a  negro  insurrection  in  Hispaniola 
as  early  as  1522.  The  African  slave  trade, 
under  such  stimulus  as  was  afforded  by  the 
American  demand,  rapidly  increased,  and  Eng- 
land took  part  in  the  work  of  supplying  the 
Spaniards  in  1562,  previously  to  which  ne- 
groes had  been  landed  in  England,  and  there 


sold,  in  1558.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  charged  with 
sharing  the  profits  made  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
the  first  Englishman  who  commanded  a  regu- 
lar slave  trader.  The  English  were  far  more 
cruel  traders  than  the  Portuguese.  In  the 
times  of  the  Stuarts  four  English  companies 
were  chartered  for  carrying  on  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were 
members  of  the  fourth  company.  While  duke 
of  York,  James  II.  was  at  the  head  of  the  lagt 
company.  After  the  revolution  the  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  all ;  and  at  later  periods  the 
royal  African  company  received  aid  from  par- 
liament. These  companies  furnished  negroes 
to  America;  and  in  1713  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying them  to  the  Spanish  colonies  was  se- 
cured to  Englishmen  for  30  years,  during  which 
144,000  were  to  be  landed.  The  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  European  nations  engaged 
in  the  trafiic ;  and  the  first  slaves  brought  to 
the  old  territory  of  the  United  States  were 
sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed  20  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1620.  The  culture  of 
cotton  began  the  next  year.  Slavery  soon 
came  into  existence  in  nearly  every  part  of 
North  America,  and  Indians  were  enslaved  as 
well  as  negroes.  The  son  of  King  Philip  was 
sold  as  a  slave.  The  trade  between  North 
America  and  Africa  was  carried  o^  with  con- 
siderable vigor.  Some  of  the  colonies  remon- 
strated against  the  trade,  but  without  success, 
as  the  mother  country  encouraged  it.  In  1776 
it  waa  resolved  b^  the  continental  congress 
that  no  more  slaves  should  be  imported;  hut 
when  the  American  constitution  was  formed, 
in  1788,  congress  was  prohibited  from  inter- 
dicting the  traffic  before  1808,  at  which  time  it 
was  abolished.  The  state  of  Georgia  prohibit- 
ed the  slave  trade  in  1798.  America  was  thus 
in  advance  of  other  countries  in  fixing  a  time 
for  the  cessation  of  a  traffic  which  has  been  as 
generally  condemned  as  it  has  been  persistently 
pursued  for  four  centuries.  In  England  the 
slave  trade  was  early  denounced  by  individuals, 
but  it  was  regarded  by  most  men  as  a  perfectly 
legitimate  branch  of  commerce.  The  last  act 
of  the  British  legislature  regulating  the  slave 
trade  was  passed  in  1788,  the  same 'year  that 
the  first  parliamentary  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  was  made.  The  Quakers 
were  opposed  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
from  the  beginning  of  their  existence  as  a  body, 
but  neither  their  influence  nor  their  numbers 
were  large.  English  lawyers  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  legality  of 
slavery,  and  the  trade  in  negroes  was  in  va- 
rious ways  encouraged  by  law.  In  the  18th 
century  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  system 
of  slavery,  never  altogether  unknown  since  the 
Christian  era,  became  very  common,  and  was 
shared  by  many  literary  men,  philosophers, 
and  statesmen,  who  labored  with  zeal  for  the 
suppression  of  the  system.  Of  these,  the  most 
noted  was  Granville  Sharp,  who  exerted  him- 
self for  half  a  century  in  the  emancipation 
cause ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  kbors 
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thit  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
esse  of  Somerset,  was  given  in  1772,  that  de- 
etsioii  being  that  the  master  of  a  slave  could 
not  bj  force  compel  him  to  go  ont  of  the  king- 
dom. "  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave," 
the  En^ish  chief  justice  of  the  conrt  of  king's 
bench  observed,  **  has  been  extremely  different 
in  different  countries.  The  state  of  slavery  is 
of  sach  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
mtrodaced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political, 
bat  only  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force 
long  after  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  time  it- 
self from  whence  it  was  created  are  erased  from 
memory.  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be 
^ered  to  support  it  but  positive  law.  What- 
erer  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  follow 
from  a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  hi- 
lowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of  England,  and 
therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged."  Lord 
iknsfield^s  decision  has  been  greatly  overrated 
&s  to  tho  importance  of  its  terms,  and  it  is  in- 
roirect  to  say  that  it  was  the  first  in  the  order 
of  time.  More  than  ten  years  earlier,  the  ad- 
miralty court  of  Glasgow  liberated  a  negro  slave 
wlio  had  been  imported  into  Scotland  ;  and  70 
▼ears  before.  Chief  Justice  Holt  ruled  that  *^  as 
soon  S8  a  negro  comes  into  England  he  is  free ; 
one  may  be  a  villein  in  England,  but  not  a 
slave  ;'^  and  later :  *^  In  England  there  is  no 
Fich  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  human  being  never 
vas  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price." 
The  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  made  al- 
most nnder  compi^lsion,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing in  En^and  against  slavery  at  that  time ; 
tod  immediately  the  enemies  of  both  the  trade 
^  the  institution  went  to  work,  and  began 
those  exertions  which  were  not  to  cease  until 
Their  coantry  had  abolished,  first  the  commerce 
in  negroes,  and  then  the  practice  of  enslaving 
them.  The  Quakers  presented  to  parliament 
the  first  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Mr.  Clarkson  began  his  anti-slavery 
labors  in  1786,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  joined 
Ijm  soon  after.  In  June,  1787,  a  committee, 
composed  of  12  members,  all  Quakers  save 
CUrkson,  Sharp,  and  another,  was  instituted 
f'f  '*  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade." 
In  spite  of  the  care  they  took  to  define  their 
object  and  to  conciliate  popular  prejudice,  they 
enconntered  the  violent  opposition  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country.  The  duke  of 
Clarence  denounced  them  in  the  house  of  lords 
&5  fanatics  and  hypocrites,  including  Wilber- 
force by  name.  The  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore parliament.  May  9,  1788,  but  the  aboli- 
tionists were  beaten,  aa  they  also  were  in 
1TS9.  Mr.  Pitt,  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Foi.  chief  of  the  opposition,  joined  them  in 
1790;  and  soon  nearly  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  of  both  par- 
ties, became  abolitionists ;  but  still  defeat  met 
e^ery  proposition  for  abolition  till  1798,  when 
tlie  commons  passed  an  act  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  trade,  which  failed  in  the 
house  of  peers.  The  commons  changed  their 
Quod  in  1794,  but  passed  another  bill  the  next 


year,  which  the  peers  threw  out  The  agita- 
tion was  continued,  but  the  abolitionists  failed 
in  parliament  tiU  1804,  when  another  act  passed 
by  the  commons  was  lost  in  the  upper  nouse. 
Another  failure  in  the  commons  was  expe- 
rienced in  1805.  In  1806,  when  the  Fox  and 
GrenviUe  ministry  ruled  England,  abolition 
was  brought  forward  as  a  government  mea- 
sure, and  was  carried  in  1807,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox.  The  abolitionists  then  began  to 
labor  for  the  removal  of  Edavery  itse&,  but 
not  with  much  effect  till  1828,  when  a  society 
was  formed  *•*'  for  the  mitigation  and  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions."  The  principal  leaders  in  this  new 
movement  were  Clarkson,  "Wilberforce,  and 
Buxton.  About  this  time  appeared  a  pam- 
phlet, written  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a  Qua- 
ker, and  entitled  "Immediate,  not  Gradual, 
Abolition.*^  Her  views  did  not  at  first  com- 
mand the  assent  of  those  who  controlled  the 
operations  of  the  society,  but  subsequent  re- 
fiection  and  discussion,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  colonial  authorities  to  every  scheme  of 
amelioration  proposed  by  parliament,  finally 
led  them  almost  unanimously  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  right,  and  they  abandoned  the 
doctrines  and  measures  of  gradualism  for  those 
of  immediate  and  unqualified  emancipation  on 
the  soil.  The  cause  from  this  time  advanced 
with  great  rapidity.  The  question  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  election  of  the  re- 
fortaied  parliament  in  1882,  and  when,  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  that  body  assembled,  the 
government  avowed  its  purpose  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  anxiety 
of  the  abolitionists  as  to  the  character  of  the 
proposed  measure  led  to  a  conference,  com- 
posed of  869  delegates  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  A  deputation  of  more  than  800 
members  of  this  conference  had  an  audience 
with  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  total  and  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. The  government  measure  was  brought 
forward  April  28,  1888.  It  proposed  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  12  years  for  the  slaves,  and  to 
pay  out  of  their  earnings  to  the  masters  the 
sura  of  £16,000,000.  The  friends  of  emanci- 
pation remonstrated  against  these  features  of 
the  plan,  and  it  was  finally  modified  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  to  six 
years,  and  a  provision  to  pay  the  masters 
£20,000,000  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  Aug.  7,  the 
house  of  lords  Aug.  20,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  Aug.  28, 1888.  The  day  fixed  for  eman- 
cipation was  Aug.  1,  1884,  and  it  was  left  op- 
tional with  the  local  legislatures  respectively 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship. Antigua  and  Bermuda  rejected,  while 
the  other  islands  adopted  the  system.  The 
apprenticeship  system  did  not  work  well.  In 
some  instances  the  local  legislatures  volunta- 
rily abolifihed  it,  and  in  1888,  two  years  before 
the  time  of  its  appointed  expiration,  it  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  act  of  parliament.    In 
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184d  Great  Britain  emancipated  more  than 
12,000,000  slaves  in  her  East  Indian  posses- 
sions.— ^France  had  been  as  much  committed  to 
negro  slavery  as  England,  but  moved  sooner 
for  its  abolition.  The  national  assembly,  May 
15,  1791,  virtually  granted  equal  political  priv- 
ileges to  all  free  men  without  regard  to  color, 
and  this  led»  to  those  struggles  in  8anto  Do- 
mingo which  put  an  end  to  slavery  there. 
Napoleon  I.  succeeded  in  restoring  slavery  in 
most  of  the  French  colonies,  but  failed  in 
Hayti.  In  1815,  during  the  hundred  days,  he 
issued  an  order  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  the  government  of 
Louis  XVin.  re^nacted,  and  the  French  slave 
trade  ceased  in  1819.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
denounced  the  slave  trade.  After  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  slavery 
in  the  French  colonies  was  abolished  by  the 
provisional  government  in  1848,  without  in- 
demnity to  the  masters.  Sweden  abolished 
slavery  in  1846-7,  Denmark  in  1848,  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1860.  Spain  agreed  in  1814  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1820.  The  Nether- 
lands abolished  it  in  1818,  and  Brazil  in  1826, 
but  the  Brazilians  continued  to  prosecute  it 
notwithstanding.  In  the  United  States  it  was 
prohibited  by  law  from  1808.  In  1820  a  law 
was  enacted  declaring  it  piracy,  but  no  con- 
viction was  obtained  under  this  statute  till 
November,  1861,  when  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
master  of  a  vessel  called  the  Erie,  was  convict- 
ed at  New  York  and  executed.  A  similar 
statute  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament 
in  1825.  But  the  trade  by  no  means  ceased 
because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  for  its  abo- 
lition, which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  supported  by  the  presence  of  powerful 
fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  demand  for 
slaves  continued  to  be  great,  and  the  profits 
on  the  cargoes  of  slaves  that  were  landed  in 
various  parts  of  America  were  so  heavy  that 
the  traders  could  afford  to  lose  many  of  their 
vessels.  Not  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  civil  war  did  the  trade  cease  to  be 
profitable,  but  that  and  the  agitation  for  eman- 
cipation in  Brazil  nearly  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  it  still  has  considerable  vigor 
and  constant  activity,  although  it  is  much 
shorn  of  its  profits  by  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets. — ^Except  in  Cuba,  slavery  in  Span- 
ish America  has  disappeared.  In  Brazil  it 
continued  to  flourish  with  considerable  vigor 
till  1871.  For  several  years  preceding  that 
date  a  strong  agitation  for  its  gradual  aboli- 
tion had  existed,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
understood  to  sympathize.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  chamber  on 
May  8,  1871,  announced  the  belief  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  final 
solution  of  the  slavery  controversy,  and  that 
a  bill  would  be  introduced  for  that  purpose. 
The  bill  was  finally  acted  upon  Sept.  27,  when 
it  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  children  bom  of  slaves  from  that  date 


were  to  be  considered  free-bom,  but  were  to 
remain  with  the  masters  of  the  mothers  until 
reaching  the  age  of  eight,  when  the  master 
had  the  option  to  retain  their  services  until 
they  should  be  21  years  of  age,  or  to  receive 
from  the  government  a  compensation  of  600 
milreis.  If  he  should  accept  the  compensation, 
the  government  was  to  take  charge  of  the  mi- 
nor and  of  his  education.  Every  minor  was 
to  be  at  liberty  to  free  himself  from  service 
by  making  compensation  to  the  master  pro- 
portioned to  the  period  for  which  the  service 
was  to  continue.  Ill  treatment  or  neglect  of 
support  or  education  was  to  entitle  a  child  to 
his  discharge  from  service.  Children  ceded  or 
given  to  the  government  or  taken  from  their 
masters  by  it  might  be  delivered  to  privileged 
societies  to  be  kept  until  they  were  21,  nnder 
an  obligation  securing  them  support  and  edu- 
cation. An  emancipation  fund,  to  be  made 
up  of  certain  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  certm 
lotteries,  and  other  specified  resources,  togeth- 
er with  donations,  was  to  be  employed  annu- 
ally in  manumitting  slaves,  and  they  were  to 
be  entitled  to  purchase  their  freedom.  The 
following  classes  were  to  be  free:  slaves  of 
the  nation ;  slaves  given  to  the  crown  in  usu- 
fruct; slaves  of  the  religious  ostlers  (within 
seven  years);  slaves  belonging  to  Tacant  in- 
heritances ;  slaves  who  saved  the  lives  of  their 
masters,  or  the  parents  or  children  of  their 
masters,  and  slaves  given*  up  by  their  masters. 
The  law  was  received  with  general  satisfaction. 
— The  whole  number  of  Africans  taken  for 
slaves  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,  or  nearly 
100,000  per  annum  since  the  beginning  of  the 
traffic ;  but  for  80  years  after  the  trade  beg&n 
their  exportation  was  very  limited,  and  prob- 
ably not  30,000  were  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
between  1444  and  1498.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  exportation  was  during  the  years  that 
elapsed  after  movements  for  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  were  commenced,  the  Remand  for 
tropical  produce  having  immensely  increased 
in  the  present  century.  Some  of  the  slaves 
were  sold  in  European  countries,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  16,000  in  the  British 
islands  at  the  time  at  the  decision  d!f  the  Som- 
erset case.  Afri^HjIiaves  were  said  to  be 
^'  dispersed  all  overVIRpe."  Spain  and  France 
took  some  of  them,  as  well  as  England.  The 
number  of  slaves  imported  into  those  Brit- 
ish colonies  which  became  the  United  States 
in  1776  is  computed^t  800,000  down  to  that 
year.  At  the  first  otisus,  in  1790,  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States  numbered  697,897,  all  the 
states  but  Massachusetts  (which  then  included 
Maine)  having  some  servile  inhabitants,  though 
Vermont  had  but  17,  and  New  Hampshire 
only  158.  In  1800  their  number  was  898,041, 
slavery  having  ceased  in  Vermont,  and  but  8 
slaves  being  left  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
census  of  1810  showed  l,ldl,3Q4  slaves,  there 
being  none  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Ohio,  the  last  a  new  state,  created 
out  of  territory  that  was  a  wilderness  in  1776. 
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la  1820  the  slaves  nambered  1,588,022;  in 
1830,2,009,048;  in  1840,2,487,455;  in  1850, 
3i(M,dl3;  and  in  1860,  8,958,760.— The  feel- 
ing in  the  United  States  was  generally  averse 
to  slarery  at  the  time  their  national  existence 
began,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  states  that 
fe^ng  was  stronger  than  it  was  in  most  of 
the  Bortbem  ones.  The  ordinance  of  1787, 
eidoding  it  from  the  N.  W.  territory,  was  sup- 
ported bjr  southern  men,  and  some  southern 
states  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  Africa 
vhile  northern  states  continued  to  carry  it  on. 
Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777,  before  she 
luid  joined  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780 
provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her 
slaves,  of  whom  64  were  still  living  as  such 
in  ISIO,  the  relics  of  her  8,737  in  1790.  In 
Massachosetts  the  supreme  court  declared  that 
sUvery  was  abolished  hy  the  act  of  adopting 
the  state  constitution  of  1780,  which  had  been 
60  framed  in  one  part  as  to  provide  for  such  a 
decision.  Rhode  Island  gradually  emancipated 
her  slaves,  and  had  but  6  left  in  1840;  and 
Connecticut  did  the  same,  having  17  in  that 
year,  and  having  had  2,759  in  1790.  New 
York  adopted  a  gradual  emancipation  act  in 
1799,  at  which  date  she  had  upward  of  20,- 
0<30  slaves;  and  in  1817  she  passed  another 
act  declaring  all  slaves  free  on  tne  4th  of  July, 
1^7.  New  Jersey  pursued  the  same  course 
in  1804,  her  slaves  in  1790  numbering  11,428, 
of  vhom  236  were  living  in  1850.  That  the 
soQthem  states  did  not  imitate  the  emancipation 
policy  of  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
American  Union,  is  io  he  attributi^  to  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  the  principal  of  whicli 
were  the  difference  of  climate  and  tne  difference 
of  social  life,  which  made  slavery  far  more 
profitable  in  the  south  than  it  could  ever  be 
made  in  the  north,  where  it  never  flourished, 
and  where  in  some  instances  the  young  of 
slaves  were  given  away.  The  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  made  slavery  very  profitable,  and 
30  helped  to  change  that  opinion  which  had 
exited  in  the  south,  both  in  the  colonial  and 
in  the  revolutionary  times,  and  which,  as  ex- 
pressed by  such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
ud  Patrick  Henry,  looked  to  the  extinction 
of  slaveif .  That  opinion  passed  away,  and 
slavery  was  upheld  in  the  southern  states  as 
ui  institution  excellent  in  itself,  and  to  be  in 
every  way  promoted  and  extended,  some  of 
its  more  indent  friends  advocating  the  resump- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa.  The  sys- 
tem of  American  slavery,  unlike  that  of  Greece 
or  of  Rome,  was  based  on  the  alleged  infe- 
nority  of  the  African  race.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  enslaved  white  men  of  all  races 
vith  whom  they  came  in  contact.  So  did 
the  Barbary  states^  in  which,  notwithstanding 
tlieir  proximity  to  the  country  of  the  blacks, 
thtre  were  probably  as  many  white  as  col- 
ored slaves.  In  America  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing white  men  in  slavery  was  always  abhor- 
rent to  the  most  devoted  supporters  of  'sla- 
^*   But  owing  to  the  illicit  amalgamation 


of  the  white  and  black  races  which  is  a  con- 
comitant of  slavery,  there  was  no  inconsid- 
erable number  of  American  slaves  in  whom 
the  proportion  of  African  blood  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  almost  or  quite  imperceptible.  The 
aversion  to  color  was  so  far  shared  in  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  that  before  the  late 
civil  war  in  only  one  of  their  number  (Ver- 
mont) were  negroes  entirely  the  equc^s  of 
the  whites  before  the  law ;  'and  socially  they 
were  everywhere  treated  as  an  inferior  caste. 
— Slavery  was  opposed  by  eminent  men  in  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning.  Washing* 
ton,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jay,  Hamil- 
ton, and  many  more  of  those  who  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  laying  th^  foundations  of  the 
government,  regarded  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity. They  confidently  expected  that  it  would 
gradually  pass  away  before  the  advancing  pow- 
er of  civilization  and  freedom ;  and,  shrinking 
from  what  they  regarded  as  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  emancipation  in  their  own  time, 
they  consented,  in  forming  the  constitution, 
to  give  the  system  certain  advantages  which 
they  hoped  would  be  temporary,  and  therefore 
not  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment. Societies  to  promote  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  slavery  were  formed  in  many  of  the 
states.  The  "Pennsylvania  Abolition  Sooie- 
ty,"  founded  in  1775,  continued  in  existence 
until  slavery  was  destroyed.  Its  first  president 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  its  first  secretary  Ben- 
jamin Rush.  In  1790  it  sent  a  memorial  to  con- 
gress, bearing  the  official  signature  of  "  Benja- 
min Franklin,  president,"  asking  that  body  to 
"  devise  means  for  removing  the  inconsistency 
of  slavery  from  the  American  people,"  and  to 
"  step  to  the  very  verge  of  its  power  for  dis- 
couraging every  species  of  traffic  in  the  persons 
of  our  fellow  men."  The  "  New  York  Manu- 
mission Society"  was  foimed  in  1785,  John  Jay 
being  the  first  president,  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton his  successor.  Similar  associations  were 
formed  in  Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  Dela- 
ware, Mar/land,  and  Virginia.  These  socie- 
ties exerted  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  several  northern  states. 
In  1819-'20  the  opponents  of  slavery  made 
a  stern  resistance  to  the  admission  of  Missouri 
to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  and  were  de- 
feated. (For  particulars  on  the  compromises 
which  ended  this  'and  a  similar  struggle  in 
1850,  and  the  whole  of  the  political  conflicts 
in  regard  to  slaveholding  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  regulating  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  see  United  States 
and  the  notices  of  the  presidents  and  the  prin- 
cipal party  leaders,  such  as  Calhoun,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.)  The  M!88ouri 
conflict  was  followed  by  a  period  of  profound 
repose  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject.  The 
pubKoa^jon,  by  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  Quaker,  of 
a  smidl  jdnrnal  at  Baltimore  entitled  ^^  Genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation,"  was  almost  the 
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onlj  visible  sign  of  opposition  to  slaverj  until 
WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison  established  *^  The  Lib- 
erator" in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1881.  Accepting 
the  definition  of  American  slavery  famished 
by  the  statutes  of  the  slave  states,  which  de- 
clare the  slaves  to  be  **  chattels  personal,  in 
the  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors,  to 
all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  what- 
soever,'* he  asserted  that  cdaveholding  was  a  sin 
against  God  and  acrime  against  humanity ;  that 
immediate  emancipation  was  the  right  of  every 
slave  and  the  duty  of  every  master.  On  Jan. 
1,  1832,  the  first  society  on  this  basis  was  or^ 
ganized  in  Boston  by  12  men,  Arnold  Buffum,  a 
Quaker,  being  president.  The  ^*  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society"  ^as  formed  in  Philadelphia' 
in  December,  1833,  Arthur  Tappan  being  its 
,  first  president.  This  society  and  its  auxiliaries 
expressly  affirmed  that  congress  had  no  right 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  slave  states,  and  they 
asked  for  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government  that  had  not,  up  to  that  time, 
been  held  to  be  constitutional  by  leading  men 
of  all  parties  in  every  portion  of  the  country. 
They  pronounced  all  laws  admitting  the  right 
of  slavery  to  be  **  before  God  utterly  null  and 
void."  They  declared  fhat  their  principles  led 
them  *'  to  reject,  and  to  entreat  the  oppressed 
to  reject,  the  use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for 
deliverance  from  bondage;"  their  measures, 
they  said,  would  be  **  such  only  as  the  opposi- 
tion of  moral  purity  to  moral  corruption,  the 
destruction  of  error  by  the  potency  of  truth, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  spirit  of 
repentance."  By  means  of  lectures,  newspa- 
pers, tracts,  public  meetings,  and  petitions  to 
congress,  they  produced  an  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  the  effects  of  which 
were  soon  manifest  in  the  religious  sects  and 
political  parties.  The  American  anti-slavery 
society  and  those  affiliated  with  it  were  op- 
posed to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  anti-slavery 
political  party,  deeming  it  wiser  to  attempt  to 
diffuse  their  principles  among  th6  members  of 
all  parties.  In  1840,  on  account  of  differences 
upon  this  and  other  matters  affecting  the  pol- 
icy of  the'  movement,  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers seceded  and  formed  the  *'  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society."    The  "  liberty 

{>arty"  was  organized  in  the  same  year,  main- 
y  by  the  seceders  and  those  in  sympathy  with 
them.  This  party  was  mostly  absorbed  by  the 
'*  free-soil  party  "  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1848,  though  a  small  number  of  persons, 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  national  govern- 
ment had  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slave- 
ry in  every  part  of  the  country,  continued  un- 
der the  name  of  liberty  party  for  several  years. 
The  free-soil  party  was  in  its  turn  absorbed 
by  the  republican  party,  which  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1856  first  exhibited  great 
strength  and  commanded  a  popular  vote  of 
upward  of  1,800,000,  though  it  failed  to  elect 
its  candidates.  In  1860  it  elected  Abraham 
Lincoln  president  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  vice 
president  by  the  vote  of  all  the  free  states  ex- 


cept New  Jersey.  In  1844  the  American  anti-- 
slavery  society  openly  avowed  its  conviction 
that  the  so-called  *'  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution "  were  immoral ;  that,  consequently,  it 
was  wrong  to  swear  to  support  that  instrument, 
or  to  hold  office  or  vote  under  it.  From  th&t 
time  until  the  secession  of  the  slave  states,  the 
abolitionists  of  this  school  avowed  it  to  be 
their  object  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Umon  and  the  organization  of  a  northern 
republic  where  no  slavery  should  exist.  The 
^*  American  Abolition  Society  "  was  formed  in 
Boston  in  1855,  to  promote  the  views  of  those 
who  held  that  the  national  government  had 
constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  "  Church  Anti-Slavery 
Society"  was  organized  in  1859,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  the  American  churches  and 
ministers  that  slavery  ^as  a  sin,  and  inducing 
them  to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  abohtion. 
There  have  been  few  slave  conspiracies  or  in- 
surrections in  the  United  States,  and  the  ser- 
vile population  never  produced  any  band  of 
men  to  be  compared  with  the  Maroons  of  the 
West  Indies,  who  so  long  baffled  the  exertions 
of  the  whites  to  subdue  them.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  80,000  American  slaves,  after 
escaping  from  bondage,  found  an  asylum  in 
Canada.  They  were  aided  in  their  fiight  by 
opponents  of  slavery  in  the  free  states.  An 
attempt,  in  1859,  at  subverting  the  slave  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  by  an  insurrec- 
tion ended  in  speedy  defeat,  and  was  followed 
by  the  execution  of  the  leader,  John  Brown, 
and  some  of  his  associates.  The  secession  of 
the  states  which  formed  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  1861  wholly  changed 
the  relation^  of  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Al- 
though President  Lincoln  hastened  to  make 
strong  assurances  of  the  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  abide  faithfully  by  all  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution  relating  to  slavery, 
and  in  all  the  military  orders  endeavored  to 
provide  for  so  conducting  the  war  as  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  it 
then  existed  under  state  laws,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
must  of  necessity  make  serious  inroadi  upon  the 
institution,  if  not  wholly  destroy  it  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  the  f ederd  army  should  occupy. 
In  May,  1861,  Maj.  Gen.  Butler,  commanding 
the  department  of  Eastern  Virginia,  declared 
slaves  who  had  been  employed  for  military  pur- 
poses of  the  confederacy  to  be  contraband  of 
war,  and  appropriated  them  to  the  purposes 
of  his  own  army.  In  August  following  Gen. 
Fremont,  commanding  in  Missouri,  issued  a 
general  order  wherein,  among  other  things,  he 
proclaimed  free  all  the  slaves  of  those  who 
should  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  take  active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the 
field.  In  the  particular  specified  this  order 
was  modified  by  direction  of  the  president, 
but  slaves  who  had  performed  any  service 
for  the  confederate  army,  whether  as  servants 
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or  as  day  laborers,  were  in  general  treat- 
ed as  ^'contrabands"  hj  all  the  militarj  lead- 
ers. In  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  Deo.  1,  1861,  the  following  passage 
occurs :  *^  It  is  already  a  grave  question  what 
shall  be  done  with  those  slaves  who  were  aban- 
doned by  their  owners  on  the  advance  of  our 
troops  into  southern  territory,  as  at  Beaufort 
district  in  South  Carolina.  The  number  left 
vhhiu  our  control  at  that  point  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  similar  cases  will  probably  re- 
cur. What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  Oan  we 
afford  to  send  them  forward  to  their  masters, 
to  be  by  them  armed  against  us,  or  used  in  pro- 
dncing  supplies  to  sustain  the  rebellion  ?  Their 
labor  may  be  useful  to  us ;  withheld  from  the 
eaemy,  it  lessens  his  military  resources;  and 
vithbolding  them  has  no  tendency  to  induce 
the  horrors  of  insurrection,  even  in  the  rebel 
commonities.  They  constitute  a  military  re- 
soarce;  and  being  such,  that  they  should  not 
be  tomed  over  to  the  enemy  is  too  plain  to 
discuss.  Why  deprive  him  of  supplies  by  a 
blockade,  and  voluntarily  give  him  men  to 
produce  themf  "  Nevertheless  several  of  the 
commanders  of  Union  armies  allowed  masters 
to  appear  within  their  lines  and  carry  off  into 
alavery  fugitives  found  therein.  An  order  of 
Gen.  David  Hunter,  commanding  the  depart- 
ment of  the  South,  dated  May  9,  1862,  declar- 
ing the  states  of  Greorgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina  under  martial  law  and  the  slaves  there- 
in free,  was  annulled  by  proclamation  of  the 
president  ten  days  later.  On  Aug.  22,  1862, 
the  president  in  a  public  telegraphic  despatch 
addressed  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman,  gave  utterance  to 
his  views  as  follows :  *^  If  there  be  those  who 
wonld  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save 
the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
Mj  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I 
oonld  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
1  would  do  it;  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  bv  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery 
and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear, 
I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  hdp 
to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  l^te  whenever  I 
shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause, 
and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing 
more  will  help  the  cause."  Meantime,  on  March 
%  1862,  the  president  had  recommended  to  con- 
fn^that  a  resolution  be  adopted  ^^that  the 
rnited  States,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  any 
state  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolition  of 
flift^ery,  give  to  such  state  pecuniary  aid,  to  be 
nsed  by  such  state  in  its  discretion,  to  compen- 
sate it  for  t^e  inconvenience,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system."  The  res- 
olution was  adopted,  bnt  produced  no  effect. 


Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  the 
president  issued  a  proclamation  (Sept.  22, 1862), 
m  which,  after  declaring  his  determination  to 
prosecute  the  war  for  the  object  of  practically 
restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between 
the  Union  and  the  several  states,  and  that  it 
was  his  purpose  at  the  next  meeting  of  con- 
gress to  recommend  some  practical  measure  of 
assistance  in  emancipation  to  those  states  which 
would  voluntarily  accept  it,  he  proceeded  to 
announce  that  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1868,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state 
or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  where- 
of should  then  be  in*  rebellion,  should  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  for  ever  free,  and  the  exec- 
utive government,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authority  thereof,  would  maintain  such 
freedom.  He  further  proclaimed  that  on  the 
said  first  day  of  January  he  would  by  procla- 
mation designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states 
then  in  rebellion,  but  that  any  state  which 
should  then  be  represented  in  congress  by  mem- 
bers chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  participated,  should 
in  the  absence^  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony be  conclusively  deemed  not  in  rebellion. 
After  then  calling  attention  to  legislation  of 
congress  bearing  date  March  18,  1862,  forbid- 
ding the  employment  of  military  force  to  re- 
turn fugitives  to  slavery,  and  that  of  July  16, 
1862,  for  the  confiscation  of  property  of  4*ebels, 
including  slaves,  and  enjoining  the  observance 
thereof,  he  closed  with  the  assurance  that  in 
due  time,  on  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
relations  between  the  Union  and  the  respective 
states,  he  should  recommend  compensation  to 
loyal  persons  for  all  losses,  including  that  of 
slaves.  The  final  proclamation  of  freedom  was 
issued  on  Jan.  1,  1863.  It*designated  the  fol- 
lowing states  and  parts  of  states  as  then  in 
rebellion :  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemine,  Jeffer- 
son, St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascen- 
sion, Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St. 
Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the 
city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi.  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  iSorth  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  (except  the  48  counties  des- 
ignated as  West  Virginia,  and  the  counties  of 
Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  inclu- 
ding the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth). 
The  president  enjoined  upon  the  freedmen  to 
abstain  from  all  violence  unless  in  necessary 
self-defence,  and  recommended  to  them  in  all 
oases,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  to  labor  faith- 
fully for  reasonable  wages ;  but  gave  notice  also 
that  suitable  persons  would  be  received  into 
the  armed  service  of  the  United  States.  This 
proclamation  had  no  very  marked  effect  upon 
the  relation  of  slavery  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
federal  army,  but  it  gave  consistency  and  unity 
to  the  action  of  the  federal  commanders,  and  it 
facilitated  and  hastened  the  incorporation  of 
freedmen  and  other  colored  persons  into  the 
federal  armies.    On  June  0,  1862,  a  law  had 
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been  enacted  which  terminated  for  ever  the  long 
and  bitter  agitation  beginning  with  the  contest 
about  the  admission  of  Missonri  to  the  Union. 
This  declared  that  ^*from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involantarj  servitade  in  any  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or  which 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  formed  or  acquired 
hj  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."  On  Jane  23, 1864, 
all  laws  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  masters  were  repealed.  On  Jan.  31, 
1865,  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  congress  sub- 
mitting to  the  states  for  their  approval  and 
ratification  the  following  amendment  to  the 
constitution:  "Article  XIII.  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  On  Dec.  18, 1866,  the  secretary 
of  state  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  that 
this  amendment  had  been  approved  by  the 
legislatures  of  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maine, 
Eausas,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Missonri,  Nevada,  Indiana,  Loui- 
siana, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  Oonnecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Soutl^ Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia — ^in  all,  27  of  the  86  states — and  was 
consequently  adopted.  The  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  put  an  end  to  any  very  se- 
rious thoughts  of  making  provision  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  of  slaves;  and  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution,  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  states  in  1867-8,  absolute- 
ly forbade  compeifeation  being  made  either  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state.  Thus  ter- 
minated for  ever  in  the  United  States  the  sys- 
tem of  bondage  which  had  been  its  chief  re- 
proach in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  its  own 
people ;  which  from  the  outset  had  been  the 
principal  source  of  solicitude  to  its  statesmen ; 
and  the  southern  defenders  of  which  finally 
assailed  the  life  of  the  nation  with  a  power  and 
persistency  from  which  it  barely  escaped,  after 
losses  and  sacrifices  such  as  few  peoples  in  mod- 
em times  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer. — 
The  abolition  of  slavery  has  rendered  the  laws 
of  the  several  states  concerning  it  of  little  prac- 
tical interest,  but  a  few  points  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  slave  was  a  chattel,  for  an  injury 
to  whom  the  master  might  recover  damages  as 
for  an  injury  to  a  beast.  Nevertheless  he  was 
recognized  as  a  person,  so  far  as  to  be  made 
amenable  to  the  criminal  code,  and  was  pun- 
ishable as  such.  The  master  had  a  power  of 
discipline  over  him  which  did  not  extend  to 
life  or  limb,  and  for  any  excess  in  punishment 
he  might  be  criminally  responsible,  as  be  might 
for  excessive  violence  to  a  child  or  appren- 
tice. The  poUce  laws  of  the  state  were  at  the 
master's  service  for  disciplinary  purposes,  and 
stringent  regulations  were  made  in  his  interest. 


The  slave  had  no  legal  family  relations,  and 
any  that  should  be  voluntarily  formed  might 
be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  master,  by  wde 
or  otherwise.  Slaves  might  be  emancipated  by 
the  master,  by  deed  or  will,  under  state  regula- 
tions ;  but  in  some  of  the  states  the  laws  were 
adverse  to  emancipation,  and  interposed  various 
obstacles.  W  hatever  was  acquired  by  the  slave 
belonged  to  his  master,  and  it  was  therefore 
legally  impossible  for  the  slave  to  purchase  hia 
freedom;  nevertheless  masters  frequently  re- 
ceived from  their  slaves  sums  which  they  had 
accumulated  by  extra  services,  and  gave  thetn 
freedom  in  return.  The  general  doctrine  of 
the  courts  was  that  the  master  by  voluntarily 
taking  his  slave  into  a  free  state  gave  him 
his  freedom,  and  this  rule  was  supposed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  free  territories  of-  the  United 
States  until  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  in  1857,  which  de- 
nied the  constitutional  powier  of  congress  to 
prohibit  the  holding  of  persons  in  slavery  in 
the  territories.  Near  the  same  time  the  doc- 
trine that  a  master  might  lawfully  hold  his 
slaves  in  passing  through  the  free  states  found 
able  advocates  among  lawyers.  Slaves  were 
not  allowed  legal  rights  in  courts,  though  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  but  claiming  to  be  free 
might  bring  actions  to  recover  their  free- 
dom. Slaves  might  be  witnesses  for  or  against 
each  other  where  crimes  were  charged,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  be  witnesses  against  white 
persozls.  In  general  the  teaching  of  slaves  to 
read  and  write  was  prohibited,  as  tending  to 
render  them  discontented  with  their  condition. 
Prima  faeie  in  slave  states  all  colored  persons 
were  slaves.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery 
persons  living  together  as  husband  and  wife, 
and  continuing  to  do  so,  have  been  recognized 
in  law  as  being  legally  married ;  but  until  they 
had  voluntarily  assumed  that  relation  after  be^ 
coming  free,  they  were  at  liberty  to  marry  oth- 
ers without  incurring  legal  penalty. — The  col- 
onization of  emancipated  American  slaves  in 
Africa  was  undertaken  in  1820,  when  the  colony 
of  Liberia  was  founded.  (See  Colonization 
SooiBTT.)  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was 
founded  by  England  in  1787,  being  composed 
of  American  slaves  who  had  joined  her  fiag  un- 
der promises  of  freedom.  (See  Siekra  Leonb.) 
— The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant modern  works  on  the  subject  of  slavery : 
Thomas  Clarkson,  ^'History  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade"  (London,  1808);  George 
Stroud,  "  Laws  relative  to  Slavery  "  (Philadel- 
phia, 1827) ;  William  Blair,  **  An  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans  "  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1832) ;  L.  M.  Child, ''  Appeal  in  behalf 
of  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Africans" 
(Boston,  1883);  Theodore  Weld,  "American 
Slavery  as  It  Is  "  (New  York,  1886) ;  William 
Jay,  "A  View  of  the  Action  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  Slavery"  (New  York,  1836); 
David  Trumbull,  '*  Cuba,  with  Notices  of  Por- 
to Rico  and  the  Slave  Trade  "  (London,  1640) ; 
Richard  Hildreth,  ^^ Despotism  in  America" 
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(!k)StOTi,  1840);   W.  Adam.  "The  Law  and 
Custom  of  Slayerj  in  British  India"  (Boston, 
1840);  William  Goodell,  "Slavery  and  Anti- 
Blavery  "  (New  York,  1848) ;  Wallon,  HisUnre 
ds  reaelavage  dans  tantiquUS  (Paris,  1847); 
Fuller   and    Wayland,    "Domestic    Slavery" 
mew  York,  1847);    Copley,  "A  History  of 
Slavery  "  (London,  1852) ;  Horace  Mann,  "  Slar 
very.  Letters  and  Speeches"  (Boston,  1861); 
John  Fletcher,  "  Studies  on  Slavery  "  (Natchez, 
1852) ;  "  The  Pro-Slavery  Argument "  (Charles- 
ton, 1858) ;  F.  L.  Olmsted,  "  A  Journey  in  the 
Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "A  Journey  through 
Texas,"  "A  Journey  in  the  Back  Coxmtry," 
and  "The  Cotton  Kingdom  "  (New  York,  1856- 
'61);  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery  "  (Phila- 
delphia, 1855);  Theodore  Parker,  "Trial  for 
the  Misdemeanor  of  a  Speech  against  Kid- 
napping" (Boston,  1855);  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adiuns,  "  A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery"  (Bos- 
ton, 1855);  George  Fitzhugh,  "Sociology  for 
the  South  "  (Richmond,  1855) ;  Arthur  Helps, 
"  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Re- 
lation to  the  History  of  Slavery,"  &c.  (London 
and  New  York,  1856-'60);  Weston,  "Progress 
of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  "  (Washington, 
1857);  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Law  of  Negro  Slavery  "  (Philadelphia  and  Sa- 
vannah, 1868);  John  C.  Hurd,  "Law  of  Free- 
dom and  Bondieige  in  the  United  States  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1858);  J.  R.  Giddings,  "Exiles of  Florida" 
(Columbus,  0.,  1858) ;  H.  R.  Helper,  "  The  Im- 
pending Crisis  of  American  Slavery"  (New 
York,  1859) ;  A.  Gurowski,  "  Slavery  in  His- 
tory" (New  York,  1860);   Horace  Greeley, 
"The  American  Conflict"  (2  vols.,  Hartford, 
18«4-'6) ;  E.  M'Pherson,  "  History  of  the  Re- 
beffion"  (Washington,  1865),  and  "History  of 
Reconstruction"  (Washington,  1868);   A.  H. 
Stephens,  "  The  War  between  the  States "  (2 
▼ok,  Philadelphia,  1868-'70) ;  S.  J.  May,  "  Rec- 
ollections of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict "  (Bos- 
ton, 1868) ;  and  Henry  Wilson,  "  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Slave  Power  in  America"  (3  vols.,  Bos- 
ton, 187l-'6). 

8UTIC  BA€E  ASD  LA]l€IJAef&  The  Slavs  or 
SIstI  (in -the  Slavic  languages,  Slovene^  Sid- 
«ianie,  &c.,  names  ;iow  commonly  derived 
from  Uavo  or  si&woj  word ;  hence,  *^  peoples  of 
one  tongue")  are  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  groups  of  nations  of  the  Indo- 
Dnropean  or  Aryan  race,  occupying  at  present 
nearly  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe  and  parts 
of  northern  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  ancient- 
Ij  been  included  in  the  names  of  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians.  Roman  writers  refer  to  the 
81av»  under  the  name  of  the  Venedi  (Winds, 
Vends),  and  later  writers  under  that  of  Serbs, 
both  of  which  still  designate  branches  of  the 
race.  In  the  most  ancient  times  to  which  the 
history  of  the  Slavs  as  such  can  be  traced, 
tbeir  seats  were  around  and  near  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  whence  they  spread  N. 
toward  the  Baltic,  W.  toward  the  Elbe  and 
Ssale,  and  finally,  after  the  destruction  of  tiie 


empire  of  the  Huns,  S.  across  the  Danube  over 
the  territories  of  modem  Turkey  and  Greece. 
With  this  extension  the  unity  of  the  race 
ceased,  and  they  split  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
separated  from  each  other  by  political  organ- 
ization and  different  dialects.  The  eminent 
Slavic  scholars  Bobrovsky,  Kopitar,  and  Scha- 
farik  divide  the  Slavs  into  the  eastern  and 
western  or  southeastern  and  northwestern 
stems.  The  former  of  these  contains  three 
branches:  1,  the  Russians,  who  are  subdivi- 
ded into  Russians  and  Rusniaks  or  Ruthenians 
(in  W.  Russia,  £.  Galicia,  and  N.  £.  Hungary) ; 
2,  the  Illyrico-Servian  branch,  comprising  the 
Serbs  proper,  the  Rascians  or  Hungarian  Serbs, 
the  Bosnians,  Hcrzegovinians,  Montenegrins, 
Slavonians,  Dalmatiansi  Croats,  and  Slovens  or 
Winds;  8,  the  Bulgarian  branch.  The  west* 
em  or  northwestern  stem  comprises:  1,  the 
Lechian  or  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  the 
Poles,  the  Slavic  Silesians,  and  an  isolated  tribe 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  called 
Kassubs ;  2,  the  Czecho-Slovak  branch,  which 
embraces  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slo- 
vaks in  N.  W.  Hungary ;  and  8,  the  Sorabo- 
Wendic  or  Lusatian  branch,  containing  the 
remnants  of  the  Slavs  of  N.  Germany.  A 
number  of  Slavic  realms  have  perished  in  suc- 
cession, as  those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Po- 
land ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury only  one,  Russia,  was  left,  besides  which 
Servia  and  Montenegro  maintain  a  semi-inde- 
pendent position. — In  modern  times  a  Pansla- 
vic  movement,  aiming  at  a  closer  union  of  all 
Slavic  tribes,  has  arisen  and  gained  consider- 
able political  importance.  One  of  the  first 
publicly  to  advocate  it  was  the  Czecho-Slovak 
poet  Kollar,  who  published  an  address  to  all 
the  Slavs,  urging  them  to  drop  their  numerous 
family  feuds,  to  consider  themselves  as  one 
great  nation,  and  their  related  languages  essen- 
tially as  one.  The  idea  was  seized  upon  with 
eagerness  by  the  Bohemians  and  other  Slavs  of 
Austria,  who  by  a  Slavic  union  hoped  to  pre- 
vent their  being  absorbed  by  the  German  and 
Hungarian  races.  It  has  since  gained  great 
strength  in  Austria  by  the  endeavors  of  Scha- 
farik,  Palacky,  Gaj,  and  other  eminent  Slavists, 
and  has  also  found  many  distinguished  advo- 
cates in  Poland  and  Russia,  in  literary  as  well 
as  in  political  circles.  From  a  federative  union 
of  all  Slavs  under  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment to  a  union  under  the  sceptre  of  the  czar, 
every  possible  form  of  future  organization  has 
found  advocates,  the  movement  being  princi- 
pally fostered  by  Russian,  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances also  by  Austrian,  influence.  In  the 
Slavic  congress  of  Prague,  assembled  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  the  revolutionary  element  pre- 
vailed, leading  to  a  bloody  conflict  with  the 
Austrian  troops  under  Windischgratz,  and  the 
severe  persecution  of  various  members  of  the 
congress.  The  opening  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vincial diets  and  central  Reichsrath  in  1861 
was  productive  of  new  Panslavic  manifesta- 
tions.   An  important  Panslavic  gathering  took 
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place  in  Moscow  on  occasion  of  the  ethno- 
graphic exhibition  opened  in  May,  1867.  The 
aggregate  number  of  the  Slavs  was  estimated 
hj  Schafarik  about  85  years  ago  at  about  80,- 
000,000,  of  whom  about  89,000,000  were  Rus- 
sians, 18,000,000  Rusniaks  or  Ruthenians  (in 
a  wider  sense,  including  the  Little  Russians), 
10,000,000  Poles  (including  Silesians  and  Kas- 
subs),  4,600,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians, 
8,500,000  Bulgarians,  2,800,000  Slovaks,  &c. 
More  recent  estimates  place  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  the  Slavs  nearer  to  90,000,000.  (See 
Europe,  vol.  vir,  p.  787.)--The  Old  or  Church 
Slavic  (so  called  because  it  is  still  used  in 
divine  service)  is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Sla- 
vic languages.  The  Bible  or  parts  of  it  were 
translated  into  it  by  Qjril  and  Methodius  in 
the  9th  century,  the  former  of  whom  also  in- 
vented an  alphabet  for  it,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Cyrillic,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Serbs  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  and  in 
a  modified  form  by  the  Russians,  while  the 
Poles,  Bohemians,  and  others  use  the  Roman 
alphabet.  (See  Glaooutio.)  The  church  books 
written  in  Old  Slavic  are  still  used  by  the  Serbs 
and  Russians.  Among  the  most  important 
documents  of  this  language  are  old  gospels. 
The  oldest  works  of  the  Servian  and  Russian 
literature,  as  the  works  of  Nestor,  were  also 
written  in  this  language.  There  is  a  grammar 
of  it  by  Miklosich  (Vienna,  2d  ed.,  1854). 
Formerly  this  was  regarded  as  the  common 
language  of  the  ancient  Slavs  and  as  the 
mother  of  all  the  present  Slavic  idioms,  but 
modem  investigations  have  clearly  shown  that 
it  was  only  their  elder  sister.  Where  this 
idiom  was  spoken  is  a  controversy  not  yet 
settled;  but  the  best  authorities  favor  the 
claims  of  Bulgaria,  regarding  the  present  Bul- 
garian as  its  direct  descendant.  It  is  no  longer 
a  living  tongue,  but  its  treasures  are  still  an 
inexhaustible  mine  for  its  younger  sisters.  Of 
the  living  Slavic  languages,  the  Russian,  Po- 
lish, Bohemian,  and  Servian  have  considerable 
literature.  These  languages,  as  well  as  their 
literatures,  are  treated  separately  under  their 
respective  heads.  Among  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Slavic  languages  are  the  following.  They 
have  three  genders.  Like  the  Latin,  they  have 
no  articles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bulga- 
rian, which  suffixes  one  to  the  noun.  The 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  have  seven 
cases.  Some  dialects  have  a  dual.  The  verbs 
are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect,  whose 
relation  to  each  other  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  in  the  con- 
jugation of  the  Latin  verb.  All  the  dialects 
are  comparatively  poor  in  vowels  and  defi- 
cient in  diphthongs.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  consonants,  and  especially  of  sibilants,  but 
no  /  proper  is  to  be  found  in  any  genuine 
Slavic  word.  Slavic  words  very  seldom  begin 
with  a,  and  hardly  ever  with  e.  The  letters  I 
and  r  have  in  some  Slavic  languages  the  value 
of  vowels,  and  words  like  Ivrdy^  vjtr^  are  in 
metre  used  as  words  of  two  syllables. — ^The 


primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Slavs  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  monotheism,  which 
gradually  passed  into  polytheism,  and  lastly 
into  pantheism.  Yet  the  idea  of  one  divine 
essence  was  never  completely  lost,  at  least 
among  the  priests.  All  Slavs  worshipped  as 
their  highest  god  Sviatovist,  beside  whom  the 
other  divinities  were  accounted  as  mere  demi- 
gods.  Among  these  Perun  and  Radegast  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors.  In  addition  to 
their  gods,  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spir- 
its and  demons  of  different  kinds,  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  in  a  retribution  after 
death.  Worship  was  held  by  their  priests  in 
forests  and  temples,  and  sacrifices  of  cattle  and 
fruit  were  offered.  The  dead  were  burned, 
and  their  ashes  preserved  in  urns. — See  Scha- 
farik, Slawuehe  Alterthumer  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1848) ;  Talvi,  "  Historical  View  of  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations^' 
(New  York,  1850);  Miklosich,  Vergleiehende 
Grammatih  der  slawischen  Spraehen  (Vienna, 
1852-^71),  and  BeiVrdge  zur  ^enntniss  der  sla- 
wisch^  VolkMMesie  (1870) ;  and  Naak6,  "  Sla- 
vonic Fairy  Tales"  (London,  1874). 

SUTONIA,  or  SdiTtiila  (Hun.  Totorszdg),  a 
province  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy, 
forming  with  Croatia  a  kingdom  united  with 
that  of  Hungary,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Hun- 
gary proper,  W.  by  Croatia,  and  S.  by  Turkey ; 
area,  inclusive  of  the  recently  annexed  por- 
tions of  the  foimer  Military  Frontier,  about 
6,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  600,000,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  church.  ^It  is  divided 
into  the  counties  of  Pozsega,  Ver5cze,  and  Sze- 
r6m  (Sirmia).  Capital,  Esz^k.  The  Danube 
and  the  Drave  separate  Slavonia  from  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Save  from  Turkey.  A  branch 
of  the  Camic  Alps  traverses  its  whole  length. 
The  mountains  abound  in  coal  and  marble 
and  in  mineral  springs,  and  the  forests  yield 
valuable  timber.  There  are  many  extensive 
plains  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce 
large  quantities  of  excellent  red  and  white 
wines.  Cattle  are  largely  exported  to  Cis- 
leithan  Austria  and  Turkey,  along  with  many 
other  products,  among  which  are  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  si&.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture is  glass.  Among  the  principal  towns  are 
Peterwardein,  Carlovitz,  and  Semlin  on  the 
Danube,  and  Mitrovitz  (anc.  Sirmium\  Brod, 
and  Old  Gradiska  on  the  Save,  all  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  Military  Frontier.  The  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Illyrico-Servian  branch 
of  the  Slavs.  (See  Servian'  Lanouaoe  and 
LiTEBATURB.) — Under  the  Romans  Slavonia 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  Pannonia,  and 
was  called  Pannonia  Savia.  Later  it  belonged 
to  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Avars  and  Slavs.  In  the  time  of  Louis 
le  D^bonnaire  it  had  its  own  prince,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Franks.  In 
the  11th  century  it  was  incorporated  with 
Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in 
1524,  and  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1562 ; 
but  in  1699,  by  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  it  was 
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retroceded  to  Austria)  resuming  also  its  rela- 
tion to  Hungary.  Separated  from  Hungary 
in  1849,  it  was  reunited  with  it  in  1867-^8  as 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavo- 
nia.    (.See  Oboatia,  and  Hunoary.) 

8LiT8)  or  ScfaiTCB*  See  Slayio  Race  and 
Lahouages. 

8I£EP,  a  period  of  repose  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, in  which  there  is  a  partial  suspension  of 
nenrons  and  muscular  activity,  necessary  for 
the  reparation  of  the  vital  powers.  In  sleep 
there  is  more  or  less  complete  unconscious- 
ness of  external  impressions,  which  may  he 
dissipated  by  any  extraordinary  excitement, 
in  this  respect  diiffering  from  the  torpor  of 
coma  produced  by  abnormal  conditions  with- 
in the  cranium  or  the  action  of  narcotic  poi- 
sons. In  the  deep  sleep  after  extreme  fatigue 
there  may  possibly  be  a  complete  suspension 
of  the  activity  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  sen- 
sory ganglia;  some  consider  dreams  a  proof 
of  impeifect  sleep,  while  others  maintain  that 
there  are  always  dreams  during  sleep,  though 
they  may  not  be  remembered.  The  refresh- 
ing power  of  sleep  depends  on  the  nutritive 
renovation  effected  during  its  continuance ;  it 
is  a  necessity  of  the  system,  and  must  be  pe- 
riodically indulged  in.  After  12  to  16  hours 
of  waking  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  showing  that 
the  brain  needs  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  shaken 
off  unless  by  some  strong  physical  or  moral 
stimulus ;  more  sleep  is  required  by  the  young, 
and  less  by  the  aged,  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  waste  of  the  tissues.  When  the 
sense  of  fatigue  has  reached  its  maximum, 
sleep  will  supervene,  even  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances.  It  may  be  retarded 
by  uncommon  mental  concentration,  excite- 
ment, suspense,  or  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
vill,  but  always  with  an  exhaustion  of  nervous 
power  which  requires  a  proportionally  long 
period  of  repose.  Stillness,  the  absence  of  light, 
and  monotonous  low  noised,  like  the  buzzing  of 
insects,  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 
the  purling  sound  of  running  water,  the  rip- 
pling on  a  beach,  the  suppressed  hum  of  a  dis- 
tant town,  the  droning  voice  of  a  dull  reader, 
or  the  mother^s  lullaby,  promote  sleep ;  gentle 
movements,  like  the  swinging  of  a  hammock 
or  the  rocking  of  a  cradle  or  boat,  are  also 
conducive  to  sleep ;  in  reading  a  dull  book  the 
eyes  wander  fatigued  from  page  to  page,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  mind  is  not  enough  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  sleep.  Person^ 
may  become  so  accustomed  to  continuous  loud 
noises,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  mills,  forges,  and 
factories,  that  they  cannot  readily  fall  asleep 
in  their  absence.  The  transition  from  sleep  to 
the  waking  state,  and  vice  versa,  is  generally 
gradual,  but  sometimes  sudden.  The  foetus 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  continued  sleep,  and 
the  excess  of  the  sleeping  over  the  waking 
hours  prevails  during  infancy  and  childhood, 
or  while  growth  is  greater  tJhan  the  decay  of 
the  tissues,  and  this  ^eep  is  more  profound  as 


well  as  longer.  Persons  of  plethoric  habit, 
with  good  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion, 
are  usually  sound  sleepers ;  the  nervous  sleep 
comparatively  little;  lymphatic,  passionless 
individuals,  who  vegetate  rather  than  live,  are 
generally  long  sleepers.  The  amotfnt  of  sleep 
required  depends  much  on  constitution  and 
habit,  and  the  smallest  sleepers  have  sometimes 
been  men  of  the  greatest  mental  activity.  Most 
men.  require  from  six  to  eight  hours  of  sleep 
daily,  and  this  amount  cannot  be  materially 
diminished  without  injury  to  the  health.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  amount  necessary  to  refresh 
the  system  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
bodily  and  mental  exertion  of  the  individual. 
^— In  natural  sleep,  during  the  repose  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  the  senses,  and  the  per- 
ceptive and  intellectual  faculties,  the  fimctions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion, 
and  absorption  continue.  The  respiration  and 
the  pulse,  however,  are  both  diminished  in 
frequency ;  and  the  \emperature  of  the  body 
is  somewhat  reduced  from  its  usual  standard. 
Hence  the  chilliness  generally  felt  during  a  nap 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  propriety  of  throwing 
some  covering  over  the  body  during  sleep,  even 
in  summer,  to  avoid  taking  cold;  in  this  state 
there  is  also  less  power  of  resisting  diseases, 
especially  malarious  ones.  Kothiug  is  so  re- 
freshing during  sickness,  or  so  conducive  to 
rapid  convalescence,  as  quiet  sleep;  and  few 
symptoms  are  more  unfavorable  than  contin- 
ued sleeplessness.  A  habitual  deficiency  of 
sleep,  from  excitement  or  excessive  study,  pro- 
duces sooner  or  later  headache,  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, restlessness  and  feverishness,  and, 
if  the  warning  be  not  seasonably  heeded,  a 
serious  impairment  of  the  vital  powers.  (See 
Coma,  Dbeam,  and  Somnambulism.) 

SUIDAN,  or  SleldanS)  JiAain,  a  German  au- 
thor, whose  real  name  was  Philipson,  bom  at 
Schleiden,  near  Cologne,  in  1506,  died  in  Stras- 
burg,  Oct.  81,  1566.  After  studying  in  many 
universities,  he  was  employed  in  diplomacy  by 
King  Francis  I.  of  France.  Having  secretly 
adopted  Lutheranism,  he  went  to  Strasburg, 
where  in  1542  he  was  appointed  by  the  Protes- 
tant princes  historian  of  the  Smdcald  league, 
and  by  the  town  council  professor  of  law. 
Subsequently  he  conducted  negotiations  with 
France  and  England,  and  attended  the  council 
of  Trent  as  deputy  from  Strasburg,  His  repu- 
tation rests  on  his  great  work  entitled  De  Statu 
Religionis  et  Eeipuhlica^  Carole  Quinto  Catare, 
Commentarii  (1556 ;  best  ed.,  8  vols.,  Frank- 
fort, 1785-'6),  in  26  books,  to  which  a  26th 
was  added  from  a  manuscript  found  among  his 
papers.  It  embraces  a  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion from  1517  to  1566,  and  is  remarkable  for 
impartiality  and  for  its  simple  and  elegant 
Latin.  The  best  English  version  is  that  of  E. 
Bohnn,  with  a  continuation  to  1662,  entitled 
"  General  History  of  the  Reformation  begun  in 
Germany  by  M.  Luther  "  (foL,  London,  1689). 

SUDEIXy  Joha,  an  American  politician,  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1793,  died  in  Lon- 
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don,  July  29,  1871.  He  graduated  at  Colam- 
bia  college  in  1810  and  entered  commercial 
life,  but  was  not  successful,  and  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Louisiana  bar,  and  was  Uni- 
ted States  okstrict  attorney  from  1829  to  1833. 
He  was  frequently  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  1843  to  1845.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Mexico.  In  1853  he  was  chosen 
United  States  senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  Senator  Soul6,  and  was  afterward  reelect- 
ed for  six  years.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the 
southern  rights  party,  and  when  Louisiana 
had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  he  withdrew  on  Feb.  4  from  the 
senate,  after  delivering  a  menacing  and  defiant 
speech.  In  the  autumn  he  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  France,  together  with  Mr.  Mason 
of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed  in  the  same 
capacity  to  England.  Sailing  from  Charleston, 
they  ran  the  blockade,  and  embarked  at  Ha- 
vana on  board  the  English  mail  steamer  Trent. 
On  Nov.  8  Oapt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  Sjates 
steam  frigate  San  Jacinto,  boarded  this  ves- 
sel, and  arrested  the  commissioners,  who  were 
confined  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  But 
as  their  capture  was  informal,'  they  were  re- 
leased on  the  reclamation 'of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  on  Jan.  2,  1862,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Slidell  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
through  the  banker  Erlanger  (who  became  his 
son-in-law)  he  secured  some  aid  in  money  and 
ships  for  the  confederates,  and  after  the  close 
of  the  war  settled  in  London. 

SLIGO*  L  A  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Con  naught,  on  the  N,  W.  coast,  border- 
ing on  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  area,  721  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
1 1 5,31 1.  The  chief  towns  are  Sligo,  Dromore, 
and  Tobercurry.  The  coast  line  is  generally 
rugged,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  the  bays 
of  Sligo  and  Killala.  Sligo  bay  is  about  6  m. 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  extends  inland  10  m. 
to  the  town  of  Sligo.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Sligo,  Moy,  Arrow,  Awinmore,  and  Easky. 
Lough  Gill,  the  chief  lake,  is  about  5  m.  long 
and  11  broad,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  scenery.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous  or  boggy.  Iron  ore  is  found, 
and  copper  and  lead  mines  were  formerly 
worked.  Coarse  woollens  are  manufactured. 
There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity.  IL  A 
town,  capital  of  the  county,  at  the  head  of  an 
arm  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  107  m.  N. 
W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1871,  9,840.  It  has 
considerable  commerce,  but  vessels  drawing 
more  than  18  ft.  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  mile 
below  the  town.  In  1870  Sligo  was  disfran- 
chised as  a  parliamentary  borough. 

SL0A9IE,  Sir  Hans,  a  British  naturalist,  bom 
at  Killyleagh,  county  Down,  Ireland,  April  16, 
1660,  died  in  Chelsea,  near  London,  Jan.  11, 
1753.  He  studied  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  chemistry  in  London,  where  he  became 


acquainted  with  Ray  and  Boyle.  After  a  tour 
on  the  continent,  he  settled  in  1684  in  London, 
and  was  soon  after  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1687  he  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Albemarle  to  Jamaica  in  tiie  capacity 
of  physician,  and  during  a  residence  of  15 
months  made  large  collections  of  natural  cu- 
riosities, particularly  of  plants.  Returning  to 
London,  he  was  chosen  physician  of  Christ's 
hospital  in  1694,  a  post  which  he  fiUed  for  86 
years.  Being  shortly  before  this  time  elected 
secretary  of  the  royal  society,  he  revived  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  until  1712 
was  editor  of  the  work.  Meanwhile  he  bad 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive  cabinet 
of  curiosities,  which  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  life  to  enrich  and  enlarge,  and 
which  in  1702  received  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  by  the  bequest  of  the  collection 
of  William  Oourten.  In  1716  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  and  was  anointed  physician  general 
to  the  army,  which  office  he  held  tiU  1727, 
when  he  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  In  1719  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
college  of  physicians,  and  in  1727  president 
of  the  royal  society.  In  1741  he  removed  his 
library  and  collections  to  an  estate  in  Chel- 
sea, purchased  in  1720,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  His  collections, 
amounting  to  200  volumes  of  dried  plants  and 
over  30,000  other  specimens  of  natural  history, 
besides  a  library  of  50,000  volumes  and  8,566 
manuscripts,  were  by  the  direction  of  his  will 
offered  to  the  nation  for  £20,000,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  their  real  value.  The  legacy  was 
accepted  by  parliament,  and  in  its  purchase 
originated  the  British  museum.  Among  many 
important  benevolent  'schemes  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary 
for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  services 
and  medicines,  and  of  the  foundling  hospital. 
He  also  presented  the  apothecaries'  company 
with  the  freehold  of  their  botanic  garden, 
which  formed  part  of  his  estate  at  Chelsea. 
His  writings  comprise  "  The  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica"  (2  vols,  fol.,  1707-'25),  a  Latin 
catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  a  treatise 
on  sore  eyes  (once  highly  esteemed),  and 
contributions  to  the  "  rhilosophical  Trans- 
actions." He  aided  in  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  new  remedies, 
and  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  by  performing  that  opera- 
tion on  several  of  the  royal  family. 

SLOE  (A.  S.  sla),  a  wild  plum,  pruntu  spitw- 
8a,  native  in  Europe  and  Russian  and  central 
Asia,  and  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  New 
England  and  some  others  of  the  older  states. 
It  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  its  smaller 
branches  ending  in  sliarp  thorns,  which,  with 
the  blackish  color  of  the  bark,  give  it  the  name 
of  blackthorn  by  which  ft  is  frequently  called 
in  England;  the  leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong; 
the  small,  white  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a 
small,  globular,  black  fruit,  with  a  fine  bloom ; 
stone  turgid;  pulp  greenish  and  astringent. 


A*  sUted  under  Pum,  this  ia  thought  to  he 
tba  origin&l  of  all  the  cultivated  European  va- 
rieti«a  of  that  fraJL  The  aloe  is  sometimes 
used  as  ahedg«  plant  in  Europe,  and  ia  planted 


Bloa  Qt  BlMkttiani  (nwnu  Mmmusli). 

ironnd  trees  in  parka  to  protect  them  while 
jonng  from  injury  bj  animals ;  it  is  sometimeB 
Been  iu  this  country  in  collections  of  shrubB, 
iu  chief  merit  as  an  ornament  being  its  early 
flowaring.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  dark- 
colored,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for 
lundlea  to  tools,  flails,  teeth  to  rakes,  and  the 
lite;  upright  shoots  make  favorite  walking 
(ticks.  The  leaves  when  dried  are  regarded 
as  more  like  tea  than  any  other  substitute ; 
they  were  at  one  time  largely  collected  for  the 
iddteration  of  tea  in  England,  bat  this  is  now 
forbidden  under  a  heavy  penalty.  The  fruit 
when  mellowed  by  frost  is  eaten  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  made  into  a  conserve;  its 
expressed  juice  is  used  in  Germany  to  mark 
clothing,  it  being  nearly  indelible,  and  in  Eng- 
land it  forms  the  basis  of  "  British  port." 

BLfflB,  the  name  of  the  edentate  mammals 
of  thefainiiy  tfir(^t^tt4()(Ill.)  andgenosfirocf^- 
ptu  (Lion.) ;  both  the  family  and  generio  names 
are  derived  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
gait:  it  is  ^  pareueux  of  the  French.  The 
tknlt  ia  small,  roanded,  flst,  and  truncated  in 
front;  the  jaws  very  short  and  the  face  very 
Btlle  projectjng  beyond  the  line  of  the  crani- 
rau ;  the  malar  bone  dves  off  a  zygomatic  pro- 
cess which  runs  badtward  and  passes  above 
the  corresponding  one  of  the  t^poral  bone 
without  touching  it,  a  second  process  descend- 
ing outside  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  very  strong, 
the  fore  legs  are  moch  longer  than  the  hind, 
and  all  the  toea  end  in  long  curved  claws,  ohan- 
Belled  nndemeatb,  the  bones  firmly  united 
together  and  the  claws  naturally  turned  in 
tgaioit  the  soles;  iho  fore  feet  bave  either 
three  or  two  toea,  and  the  hind  feet  three 
toes;  the  latter  are  articulated  obliquely  on 
tha  leg,  10  that  only  the  exterior  edge  touches 
the  ground,  of  ooorse  making  progression  on 
akvel  mrface  very  awkward;  the  pelvis  is  so 
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wide  and  the  thighs  so  laterally  directed  that 

the  knees  cannot  be  brought  together.  The 
ears  are  very  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
hair,  which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  coarse.  The 
axillary  and  iliac  arteries,  instead  of  pursuing 
their  usual  course  down  the  limbs  as  single 
vessels,  suddenly  subdivide  into  from  40  to  60 
small  trunks  of  equal  size,  freely  anastomosing 
with  each  other,  looking  somewhat  like  a  mass 
of  varicose  veins,  and  distributed  chiefly  to  the 
muscles;  the  arrest  of  the  circolation  by  pres- 
sure on  a  single  trnnk  is  thus  prevented,  and 
its  retardation  permits  slow  and  long  continued 
contraction  of  the  mascles  of  the  arms  and 
legs.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  four  cavi- 
ties without  folds,  the  intestine  is  short,  and 
the  csoam  absent;  the  mammce  are  two,  and 
pectoral ;  there  is  a  common  cloaca,  as  in 
birds,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  nrine  and  ffeces. 
The  dental  formula  is  jij,  the  teeth  being  . 
simple,  separated,  nearly  cylindrical,  withont 
roots,  with  an  undivided  hollow  base  contin- 
ually growing  as  they  are  worn  by  nse,  and 
composed  of  dentine  and  cement  without  en- 
amel; there  are  no  incisors;  the  anterior  mo- 
lars are  very  small  in  the  threo-tocd  slotb,  but 
in  the  tivo-toed  are  long,  pointed,  resembling 
canines,  and  the  lower  placed  behind  the  up- 
per. The  tail  is  very  short,  or  absent.  The 
sloths  were  considered  by  the  early  naturalists 
as  imperfect  and  deformed  creatures ;  but  in 
the  trees,  their  natural  home,  their  pecnliari- 
ties  of  structure  are  as  admirably  adapted  for 
their  convenience  and  enjoyment  as  in  any 
other  animal ;  the  fore  limba  have  great  free- 
dom of  motion,  and  all  are  so  constructed  that 
by  means  of  the  claws  they  suspend  them- 
selves to  the  branches  and  bang  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  sleep,  back  downward.  They  ore 
rarely  seen  on  the  gronnd,  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  by  the 
interlocking  branches  for  miles  in  the  thick 
forests  of  South  America,  which  they  inhabit 
from  Gniana  to  Paraguay,  some  species  extend- 
ing to  Peru,  and  acconiing  to  some  authors 
into  Centra!  America.  They  ore  rarely  more 
than  2  ft  long,  and  their  hair  resembles  in 
color  the  bark  of  the  trees  upon  which  they 
live ;  the  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  trees.  They  have  one  young  one 
at  a  time,  which  clings  to  the  mother's  back, 
biding  among  the  hair;  the  native  name  is  at, 
from  their  feeble  plaintive  cry;  they  .are  re- 
markably tenacious  of  life,  and  apparently  nn- 
conscious  of  pain. — Linnteus  gave  the  name  of 
B.  tridaetylvt  to  a  threo-toed  sloth,  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  only  one  species 
thus  characterized,  whereas  Wagner  describes 
several  in  the  Arehiv  Jiir  Katurgetehichfe  for 
18S0.  The  animal  referred  to  by  Linnsus  is 
grayish,  with  the  body  14  in.  long,  the  head 
about  3,  the  tail  1,  tlie  fore  limb  It,  the  hind 
6,  and  the  claws  2  to  2^ ;  it  has  fl  cervical  ver- 
tebrie,  and  14  ribs  on  each  nde,  of  which  9  are 
true ;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  rudimen- 
tary and  hidden  under  the  skin;  there  is  a  m- 


dimentarj  clavicle  attached  to  the  acromion ; 
the  hair  is  reTersed  on  the  farearm.  It  has 
be«n  calculated  that  it  can  take  onl^  GO  itepa  a 
daj,  consDming  ft  month  in  traversmg  a  mile ; 


Three-toed  Bkith  (Bndrpus  trldictrliu), 

if  bj  chance  it  ascends  a  tree  too  remote  from 
another  to  admit  of  a  passage  acrosa,  the  iia< 
tivea  aaf  that  it  rolls  itaetf  in  a  ball  and  drooB 
to  the  gronnd,  and  the  thick  wiry  hair  would 
render  anch  a  fall  comparatively  harmless ;  from 
its  habits  it  can  rarely  if  ever  driok;  it^  fiesh 
and  skin  are  aseleas;  in  captivity  it  is  exceed- 
ingly stnpid  and  nninteresting.  The  nnaa  or 
two-toed  sloth  (B.  didaetylu*,  Linn. ;  geuns 


Oun  ot  TwD-tMd  BJoth  (BndTpni  didictyliu). 

ehi>laptt*,  niig.)  is  mixed  brown  and  white, 
paler  below;  it  is  abont  3  ft.  long,  with,  ac- 
cording to  Danbenton,  2S  ribs  on  each  side,  of 
which  12  are  true ;  the  clavicles  ye  complete, 
uid  the  tail  is  wanting:  it  has  a  longer  mnzzle 
and  shorter  fore  legs  than  the  three-toed  spe- 
cif and  is  more  active,  espeoiatly  at  night; 
it  inhabits  the  same  region,  and  is  sometimes 
eaten  by  Indians  and  negroes. — For  the  fossil 
edentates,  see  Meoalohti,  MEOATHBsnm,  and 
Mtlodon;  for  anatomical  details,  see  Ooh- 
PARATiTB  Anatomt,  and  Edbhtata. 
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SLOTHS,  a  Slavic  people,  holon^g  to  the 

western  stem  of  the  race,  and  inhabiting  chieflj 
the  monntainoQS  regions  of  K.  W,  Hungary 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Moravia.  Their 
nnmber  is  estimated  at  nearly  8,000,000,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Catholics,  and 
the  remainder  Lntherans.  They  are  of  medinm 
statnre,  have  blue  ejaa,  straight  and  long  hair, 
a  yellowish  skin,  and  gonerallj  coarse  features. 
They  are  chieSy  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
mining.  Kumhers  of  them  spend  their  lives 
wandering  through  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, selling  linen,  monse  traps,  and  other 
articles  of  wire  work.  The  language  of  the 
Slovaks  i»  B  sub-dialect  of  the  Bohemian  or 
Czech,  which  latter  is  generally  used  by  tbem 
as  a  literary  medium,  as  by  EoUar,  Schafarik, 
Holly,  and  other  writers,  and  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  their  church  services, — The  Slovaks 
occupied  their  present  abodes  early  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  in  the  9th  century  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  empire  until  its 
destruction  by  the  Magyars. 

aXtTEBS,  or  OtraAL    See  'Winds. 

SLUG  {limax^  Lam.),  a  genus  of  mollusk,  be- 
longing to  the  air-breathing  gaateropoda.  The 
form  is  elongated,  tapering,  mail-like,  the  head 
having  two  long  and  two  short  tentacles  which 
can  be  extended  and  drawn  in  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove  by  being  turned  innde  and  out ;  the 
naked  body  is  covered  anteriorly  b;  a  cori- 
aceous mantle,  nnder  which  is  the  branchial 
cavity,  the  respiratory  orifice  and  vent  open- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  it,  and  the  generative 
oriSce  beneath  the  right  tentacles;  the  man- 
tle in  some  contains  a  calcareous  grit,  and  in 
others  a  small,  thin,  nail-like  shell;  the  head 
can  be  partly  drawn  under  the  mantle;  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  small  aperture 
whence  proceed  the  adhesive  threads  by  which 
they  let  themselves  down  from  plants  which 
they  ascend  in  search  of  food.  Their  motion 
is  proverbially  slow,  and  effected  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  flat  disk  or  foot  on  the  ventral 
surface.  The  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form  of  a 
toothed  crescent,  by  which  they  gnaw  plants 
with  great  voracity ;  the  stomach  is  elongated ; 
the  skin  secretes  a  great  quantity  of  mucosity, 
which  serves  to  attach  them  to  the  surfaces  on 
which  they  creep;  the  eyes  are  small  black 
disks  at  the  end  of  the  posterior  tentacles ;  the 
sense  of  tonch  is  delicate.  The  reproductive 
season  is  in  spring  and  snramer ;  they  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  mutnally  impregnate  each 
other;  the  e^s,  to  the  number  of  700  or  800, 
are  laid  in  moist  and  shady  placee;  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  barrow  into  the  ground, 
where  they  hibernate;  they  hide  under  decay- 
ing logs  and  stones  in  damp  places,  and  are 
seen  in  gardens  and  orchards  in  evening  and 
early  morning,  especially  after  gentle  and  warm 
showers.  They  are  fonnd  in  the  northern 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
common  slug  of  Kew  England,  L.  tunieata 
(Gonid),  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  varying  in 
color  from  dark  drab  to  blackish  brown :  the 
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back  is  wrinlded,  and  the  upper  tentacles  gran- 
ulated and  black  at  the  tips ;  the  foot  is  verj 
narrow;  it  is  found  almost  alws^s  with  the 
isopod  crastaceans  conunonly  called  sow  bugs. 
Other  species  are  described ;  they  are  compara- 
tivelj  rare  in  the  United  States,  and  by  no 
means  so  troublesome  as  in  Europe.  The  com- 
mon European  dug,  Z.  ctgreatU  (linn.^,  is  small 
end  unspotted,  and  very  abundant  and  destruc- 


Slog  (Limax  agrestlB). 

tive;  they  are  killed  by  solutions  of  tobacco, 
salt,  or  other  irritants,  or  by  covering  a  spot 
infested  by  them  with  ashes,  lime,  fine  sand, 
or  any  powder  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
body  and  prevents  their  walking,  or  they  may 
be  arrested  by  some  sticky  substance;  many 
are  devoured  by  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
SUJG  WMlIy  the  common  name  of  the  larvsB 
of  the  sawfiies,  or  the  hymenopterous  insects 
of  the  family  tenthredinidcB,  The  slug  worm 
described  by  Prof.  Peck  in  his  prize  essay 
(Boston,  1799),  and  called  by  Mm  tenthredo 
eenui  (Linn.),  has  been  placed  by  Harris  in 
the  genus  selandria  (blennocampa).  The  fiy 
is  black,  with  the  first  pair  of  legs  yellowish 
clay-colored ;  the  body  of  the  female  is  about 
a  fijfth  of  an  inch  long,  that  of  the  male  a  little 
smaller.  They  usually  appear  in  Massachusetts 
on  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  toward  the  end 
of  May,  disappearing  in  three  weeks,  after  lay- 
ing their  eggs  singly  in  incisions  on  the  lower 
sarface  of  the  leaves ;  the  young  are  hatched 
in  two  weeks,  coming  out  from  June  6  to  July 
20,  according  to  season;  they  have  20  short 
legs,  a  pair  under  every  segment  except  the 
fourth  and  the  last,  and  are  half  an  inch  long 
when  fully  grown ;  in  form  they  resemble  small 
tadpoles,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  slimy 
matter  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  slugs ; 
they  also  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  come 
to  their  full  size  in  26  days,  casting  their  skin 
five  times,  after  which  they  enter  the  ground, 
change  to  chrysalids,  and  come  out  flies  in  16 
days;  they  then  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood, 
which  rater  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  appear 
as  flies  in  the  ensuing  spring,  some  remaining 
unchanged  for  a  year  longer.  They  feed  on 
leaves,  and  in  some  seasons  have  been  so  nu- 
merous as  to  strip  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage 
and  even  cause  their  destruction;  they  are 
eaten  by  small  nuunmals  and  birds,  and  tihe 


eggs  are  destroyed  by  the  larvsB  of  a  tiny  ich- 
neumon fly  (encyrtu»).  The  trees  may  be  best 
preserved  against  their  attacks  by  showering 
them  with  a  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  and 
water,  or  powdering  with  ashes  or  quicklime. 

SBIALCALD  (Ger.  SekmcUkalden),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau 
(before  1866  of  Hesse-Oassel),  84  m.  £.  N.  £. 
of  Fulda ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,792.  It  manufac- 
tures iron,  steel,  and  saJt. — The  Sm'alcald 
league  was  concluded  here  in  1531,  by  various 
Protestant  princes  and  free  cities,  for  mutual 
defence  of  their  religious  and  political  inde- 
pendence against  Charles  Y.  and  the  Catholic 
states  of  the  empire.  It  was  limited  at  first  to 
six  years,  but  in  1586  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted at  a  second  convention  in  Smalcald,  and 
the  term  was  extended  ten  years,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  maintain  an  army  of  12,000  men. 
The  elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  became  the  leaders 
of  the  league,  whose  war  against  the  emperor 
(1646-'7)  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the 
latter  at  Mtihlberg,  April  24,  1547.  In  1587  a 
confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  in  several 
articles  by  Luther,  known  subsequently  as  the 
"  Articles  of  Smalcald,"  which  became  one  of 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

SHALLPOX  (variola),  a  contagious  fever,  char- 
acterized by  a  pustular  eruption  having  a  de- 
pressed centre.  The  terms  variola  and  paece 
first  occur  in  the  Bertinian  chronicle  of  the 
date  961.  Variola  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
varus,  a  blotch  or  pimple,  while  pox  is  of  Sax- 
on origin  and  signifies  a  bag  or  pouch;  the 
prefix  small  was  added  in  tihe  16th  century. 
The  era  commonly  assigned  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  smallpox  is  A.  D.  569 ;  it  seems 
then  to  have  begun  in  Arabia,  and  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Mecca  by  an  Abyssinian  army 
is  attributed  to  the  ravages  made  by  smallpox 
among  the  troops.  The  new  part  which  Ara- 
hia  under  Mohammed  and  his  followers  was 
made  to  play  in  history  contributed  to  the 
rapid  propagation  of  the  disease  throughout 
the  world.  Khazes,  an  Arabian  physician  who 
practised  at  Bagdad  about  the  beginning  of  the 
IQth  century,  is  the  first  medical  author  whose 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  who  treats  ex- 
pressly of  the  disease ;  he  however  quotes  sev- 
eral of  his  predecessors,  one  of  whom  is  be- 
lieved to  have  flourished  about  the  year  of  the 
Hegira,  A.  D.  622.  Measles  and  scarlet  fever 
were  at  first  confounded  with  smallpox,  or 
considered  as  varieties  of  it;  and  this  error 
seems  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  until 
Sydenham  finally  showed  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  them.  Boerhaave  was  the  first 
to  insist  that  contagion  is  essential  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  disease. — The  period  of  incuba- 
tion, that  is,  the  time  that  elapses  from  the 
moment  the  patient  receives  the  contagion 
until  it  begins  to  manifest  its  effect  in  the 
initiatory  fever,  is  usually  14  days,  though  it 
sometimes  varies.  During  this  time  there  is 
usutdly  no  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  health. 
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The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  annonnced  by 
chills  followed  by  fever ;  this  is  apt  to  be  at- 
tended with  pain  in  the  back,  particularly  in 
the  loins,  and  with  naasea  and  vomiting.  If 
the  fever  runs  high,  with  violent  pain  in  the 
back  and  much  delirium,  the  disease  commonly 
assumes  a  severe  form.  In  children  the  inva- 
sion is  often  announced  by  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions. The  eruption  begins  to  show  itself 
on  the  third  day  of  the  fever.  As  a  rule,  it 
appears  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck  and 
wrists,  then  on  the  trunk,  and  finally  on  the 
extremities.  On  the  fifth  day  the  eruption  is 
complete,  and  after  this  few  or  no  new  spots 
appear.  It  at  first  consists  of  minute  rounded 
papules  or  pimples  of  a  characteristic  solid 
consistency,  feeling  like  small  shot  beneath  the 
skin.  It  is  by  this  peculiar  solidity  of  the  spots 
that  smallpox  at  tnis  period  is  distinguished 
from  other  papular  eruptions.  By  the  fourth 
day  from  their  first  appearance  the  papules  are 
converted  into  vesicles  filled  with  a  thin  lymph 
and  having  a  depressed  centre,  w^hence  they  are 
termed  umbilicated.  The  vesicles  begin  now  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  areola,  or  circular  flush 
upon  the  skin,  which  soon  becomes  dark  crim- 
son ;  the  lymph,  at  first  colorless  and  transpa- 
rent, is  gradually  converted  into  pus,  which 
increases  in  quantity  and  distends  the  vesicles 
until  they  become  hemispherical.  About  the 
eighth  day  of  the  eruption  a  dark  spot  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  centre  of  the  pustule, 
and  gradually  dries  up  and  is  converted  into 
a  scab.  When  this  scab  falls  it  leaves  either  an 
indelible  cicatrix  or  a  purplish  red  mark  which 
fades  very  slowly,  and  which  long  exposure  to 
a  cool  atmosphere  renders  very  distinct.  In 
passing  away,  the  eruption  follows  the  course 
which  it  took  on  its  first  appearance,  the  scabs 
first  falling  from  the  face,  then  from  the  trunk, 
and  last  from  the  extremities. — When  the  pus- 
tules are  comparatively  few,  they  are  separated, 
sometimes  widely,  from  each  other,  and  the* 
disease  is  termed  discrete  (variola  discretd); 
when  they  are  very  numerous,  they  touch  each 
other  and  run  together,  and  then  it  is  termed 
confluent  (variola  conflaens) ;  and  between  the 
two  a  third  variety,  the  semi-confluent  or  co- 
herent, is  often  spoken  of.  In  the  discrete 
form  the  fever  commonly  subsides  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  and  when  the  pus- 
tules are  few  it  may  not  return;  but  where 
they  are  at  all  numerous,  their  maturation  is 
commonly  attended  with  more  or  less  fever. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  on  the 
surface,  more  or  less  sore  throat  is  complained 
of ;  the  fauces  and  tonsils  are  red  and  swollen, 
and  pustules  make  their  appearance  upon  them, 
upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inside  of 
the  cheeks;  the  patient  at  the  same  time  is 
commonly  troubled  with  salivation.  When 
smallpox  is  confluent,  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  seems  involved  in  the  disease,  the  swell- 
ing is  very  great,  and  by  the  fifth  day  the 
patient  is  commonly  unable  to  open  his  eyes. 
The  eruption  on  the  face  sometimes  coalesces 


into  one  huge  sore ;  it  is  attended  with  a  tor- 
menting itching,  and  the  fever  is  of  the  ty- 
phoid kind,  the  debility  being  extreme,  and  the 
patient  restl^s,  sleepless,  and  often  delirious, 
while  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  feeble. 
In  such  cases  the  accompanying  inflammation 
of  the  mouth,  nasal  passages,  pharynx,  and 
larynx  adds  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  danger  of  the  disease,  sometimes 
even  produdng  suffocation.  The  disease  is 
always  attended  by  a  peculiar  odor,  but  in 
confluent  cases  this  is  nauseous  and  offensive 
to  an  excessive  degree.  In  this  form  the  fever, 
which  commonly  abates  on  the  coming  out  of 
the  eruption,  is  aggravated  as  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches maturation.  The  eighth  day  of  the 
eruption  or  the  eleventh  of  the  disease  is  com- 
monly the  most  fatal  day,  while  more  patients 
die  during  the  second  week  of  the  disease  than 
either  earlier  or  later.  A  second  attack,  even 
after  free  exposure  to  the  contagion,  is  verj 
rare.  Only  widely  separated  instances  have 
been  known. — When  patients  recover  from 
severe  attacks  of  smallpox,  blindness  from  an 
intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  an  occasional  result,  and  before  the  general 
introduction  of  vaccination  blindness  from 
smallpox  was  common.  Besides  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  glandular  swellings  and  abscess- 
es, bed  sores,  and  phlebitis  are  occasional  com- 
plications. It  is  also  sometimes  complicated 
with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  produ- 
cing hsBmorrhage  from  various  organs,  togeth- 
er with  petechisQ.  These  cases  are  always  at- 
tended with  great  debility ;  the  accompanying 
fever  is  typhoid,  and  the  eruption  itself  does 
not  come  out  freely.  They  are  almost  invari- 
ably fatal.  Pregnancy  is  a  serious  complica- 
tion. Abortion  or  premature  delivery  with 
the  death  of  the  child  is  commonly  produced, 
but  the  mother  frequently  reco\cers.  Some- 
times the  child  presents  the  characteristic 
eruption  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  rare.  Still 
more  rarely  a  mother  whose  system  has  been 
protected  by  vaccination  or  a  previous  attack 
of  the  disease,  communicates  it,  after  exposure, 
to  ihhfatus  in  utero,  while  she  herself  escapes. 
Confluent  smallpox  is  always  dangerous,  and 
the  danger  is  aggravated  if  the  patient  be  still 
in  infancy  or  over  46  years  of  age,  or  of  a 
feeble  or  strumous  constitution. — The  mortality 
from  smallpox  is  estimated  at  one  fourth  or  one 
fifth  of  all  who  are  attacked ;  that  of  the  Lon- 
don smallpox  hospital  has  long  averaged  80  per 
cent.  Like  many  other  contagious  diseases,  it 
is  subject  to  epidemic  influence,  and  when  it 
prevails  epidemically  it  seems  to  be'  severer 
and  more  fatal.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  it 
is  communicated  by  a  minute  portion  of  the 
virus  being  inserted  under  the  cuticle  by  inocu- 
lation, as  it  is  termed,  the  disease  is  far  less 
violent  than  if  communicated  through  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  yet  a  second  attack  in  such  a 
case  is  as  improbable  as  in  any  other.  When 
patients  are  inoculated  the  mortality  is  rarely 
greater  than  1  in  600  or  700.    Inoculation  was 
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introduced  into  civilized  Europe  from  Coustan- 
tioople  tlirough  the  sense  and  courage  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagn,  but  since  the  discov- 
ery of  vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner  has  been  dis- 
continued. (See  Vaccination.) — For  a  long 
time  the  dangers  of  smallpox  were  aggravated 
by  the  means  used  for  its  cure ;  in  accordance 
with  the  theories  of  the  time,  which  still  have 
their  influence  among  the  vulgar,  the  eruption 
was  looked  upon  as  an  effort  made  by  nature 
to  free  the  system  of  morbid  matter ;  the  more 
abundant  it  was,  the  better  for  the  patient. 
The  eruption  was  accordingly  encouraged  by 
warm  drinks  and  a  heated  atmosphere.  Syden- 
ham was  the  first  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
free  ventilation  and  a  cooling  regimen.  Mild 
cases  require  little  except  attention  to  hygienic 
measures;  the  disease  is  attended  with  little 
danger,  and  should  run  its  course  uninfluenced 
by  art  When  it  is  severe,  attention  should  be 
early  directed  to  supporting  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious 
as  he  can  bear,  and,  when  indicated  by  the 
poise,  wine  and  stimulants  should  be  freely 
admimstered.  The  troublesome  itching,  which 
canaes  great  suffering,  may  be  alleviated  by 
the  application  of  sweet  oil,  cold  cream,  or 
lard ;  opiates  may  be  useful  to  procure  sleep, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  occasionally  moved 
bv  mild  laxatives  or  enemata. 

fSUXTj  ChiMopber,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Shipbome,  Kent,  April  11,  1722,  died  in 
the  king's  bench  prison,  London,  May  18, 1770. 
lie  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  elected  a 
fellow  of  Pembroke  hall  in  1746,  and  gained 
the  Seatonian  prize  for  poems  on  the  Supreme 
Being  for  five  years  consecutively.  In  1763 
he  married,  removed  to  London,  and  support- 
ed himself  by  writing.  Through  intemperance 
and  extreme  poverty  he  lost  his  reason,  and 
was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asvlum  for  two 
years.  He  made  a  prose  translation  of  Hor- 
ace, and  metrical  versions  of  Horace  and  Phas- 
dnis,  and  of  the  Psalms.  Among  hie  other 
works  is  "  The  Hilliad,  an  Epic  Poem,"  a  satire 
on  Sir  John  Hill,  who  had  criticised  him.  In 
1752  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
A  posthumous  edition  appeared  in  1791  with 
a  memoir  (2  vols.  12mo).  His  Horace  has  had 
aeveral  editions  in  the  present  century. 

SIAKTWIKIK    See  Polyoondm. 

SMEiTM,  Jfin,  an  English  civil  engineer, 
Wm  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  May  28, 1724, 
died  there,  Oct.  28,  1792.  Before  he  reached 
bis  15th  year  he  had  made  mechanical  inven- 
tbns  and  discoveries.  He  began  to  study  law, 
bat  in  1750  took  up  the  business  of  amathe- 
niatical  instrument  maker,  and  in  1761  invented 
a  machine  for  measuring  a  ship's  way  at  sea. 
He  made  valuable  improvements  in  hydraulic 
machinery,  and  in  1759  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  before  the  royal  society,  for  which  he 
received  the  Copley  gold  medal.  The  Eddy- 
rtone  lighthouse  being  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1T55,  Smeaton  rebuilt  it.  (See  Lighthouse.) 
He  afterward  built  canals  and  locks  on  the 
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Derwentwater  estate,  constructed  the  great 
canal  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  improved 
the  Calder  navigation,  supplied  Greenwich  and 
Deptford  with  water,  erected  the  Spurn  light- 
house, preserved  the  old  London  bridge,  and 
erected  several  bridges  in  Scotland.  About 
1788  he  withdrew  from  business.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  Eddystone  lighthouse 
(1791),  and  his  professional  reports  were  pub- 
lished by  the  institution  of  civil  engineers  (8 
vols.  4to,  1812-'14).— See  Smiles's  *' Lives  of 
the  Engineers." 

SHELL,  the  special  sense  by  whicli  we  take 
cognizance  of  the  odoriferous  qualities  of  for- 
eign bodies.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  sense 
is  that  it  gives  us  intelligence  of  the  physical 
properties  of  substances  in  a  gaseous  or  vapor- 
ous condition.  An  odoriferous  body  gives  off 
emanations  which  diffuse  themselves  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  we  thus  perceive  its  ex- 
istence at  a  distance  and  when  it  may  be  con- 
cealed from  sight.  The  actual  quantity  of 
vaporous  material  necessary  for  making  an 
impression  upon  the  olfactory  organ  is  very 
small ;  and  a  substance  like  musk  or  attar  of 
roses  may  fill  an  entire  apartment  or  even  a 
house  for  days  or  weeks  wuth  its  peculiar 
odor,  readily  perceptible  by  all  the  occu- 
pants, without  suffering  any  appreciable  loss 
of  weight. — The  organ  of  smell  is  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, supplied  by  the  filaments  of  the  olfac- 
tory or  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves.  These 
nerves  are  endowed  with  the  special  sense  of 
smell,  but  are  destitute  of  ordinary  or  general 
sensibility.  Thus  they  can  perceive  the  odors 
of  foreign  substances,  but  not  the  physical 
contact  of  a  solid  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  passages  is  sup- 
plied by  filaments  from  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves,  which  are  nerves  of  general  sensibility, 
but  not  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  odors. 
Not  all  vapors  are  odoriferous ;  some  are 
simply  irritating  or  stimulating  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  odors  proper  are  generally 
of  an  organic  origin,  such  as  those  of  musk, 
asafoetida,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  plants, 
and  the  exhalations  of  living  or  decomposing 
animal  bodies.  Other  gaseous  emanations  are 
simply  irritating,  like  those  of  ammonia,  chlo- 
rine, and  acetic  acid.  Sometimes  the  two  kind  s 
of  exhalations  are  mingled ;  thus  pure  alcohol 
is  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  odor,  but  in 
cologne  water  we  have  the  stimulating  prop- 
erties of  the  alcohol,  mingled  with  odoriferous 
ingredients  of  a  vegetable  origin.  Ammonia 
is  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  Irritating 
to  the  skin  when  brought  in  contact  with  it ; 
but  the  skin  is  incapable  of  perceiving  a  true 
odor.  The  dissemination  of  odors  is  fafvored 
by  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
when  a  disagreeable  or  noxious  odor  is  con- 
tained in  the  air  of  an  apartment,  a  free  ven- 
tilation is  the  readiest  method  of  expelling  it. 
When  we  wish  to  perceive  more  distinctly  a 
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faint  or  a  delicate  odor,  we  direct  the  air  f orci- 
bljr  upward,  bj  a  peculiar  inspiratory  effort  of 
the  nostrila,  through  the  superior  part  of  the 
nasal  passages.  This  moyement  is  especially 
observable  in  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  in 
whom  the  sense  of  smell  is  remarkably  acute, 
and  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  unusually 
extensive  and  sensible.  The  dog,  for  instance, 
will  not  only  distinguish  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals by  their  odor,  but  will  recognize  different 
individuals  of  the  human  species,  or  particular 
articles  of  dress  belonging  to  them.  He  will 
even  folloV  the  track  of  wild  game  by  the 
minute  quantity  of  animal  odor  left  by  their 
footsteps  upon  the  grass  or  dried  leaves. — The 
sense  of  smell,  like  the  other  senses,  becomes 
habituated  to  particular  impressions  when  long 
continued;  even  disagreeable  odors  gradually 
lose  in  this  way  their  offensiveness,  and  we 
become  after  a  time  more  or  less  insensible  to 
their  presence.  A  disagreeable  odor  is  not 
invariably  injurious  in  itself ;  but  it  is  almost 
always  the  indication  or  accompaniment  of  a 
gaseous  emanation  which  is  in  reality  noxious, 
or  will  become  so  if  allowed  to  accumulate. 
The  offensive  odor  is  a  warning  to  the  senses 
that  the  atmosphere  is  no  longer  pure  and 
should  be  renovated;  and  if  this  warning  be 
neglected,  it  at  last  ceases  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  the  exhalations  may  then  imperceptibly 
increase  until  they  produce  serious  injury. 

SMELT,  a  soft-rayed  fish  of  the  salmon  fam- 
ily, and  genus  osmerus  (Artedi).  The  body  is 
elongated  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  there 
are  two  dorsals,  the  first  with  rays  and  the 
second  adipose  and  rayless ;  ventrals  under 
the  anterior  rays  of  dorsal ;  teeth  on  the  jaws 
and  tongue  very  long,  and  on  the  premaxilla- 
ries  small  and  hooked;  gill  openings  wide;  air 
bladder  silvery  within.  The  common  Amer- 
ican smelt  (0.  Tiridewens^  Les.)  is  about  10 
in.  long ;  the  upper  parts  with  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  are  yellowish  green  with  coppery 
reflections,  with  very  minute  black  dots ;  sides 
silvery  white ;  abdomen  and  lower  fins  milky 
white;  gill  covers  golden.    It  is  found  from 


American  Smelt  (Osmenu  Ttaideacons). 

Kew  York  to  Labrador,  going  up  rivers  in 
early  spring  and  returning  to  the  sea  late  in 
autumn,  at  which  times  immense  quantities 
are  taken  by  hook  and  nets ;  the  flavor  is  very 
delicate.  They  bear  transfer  from  salt  into 
fresh  water,  and  have  become  permanent  resi- 
dents in  Ohamplain,  Squam,  and  Winnipiseogee 
lakes,  and  in  tiamaica  pond  near  Boston ;  these 
are  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  marine 
smelt.     The  European  smelt  ((?.  eperlanus^ 


Art.)  is  from  7  to  9  in.  long,  lighter  colored 
above,  with  thicker  body  and  narrower  head. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  rivers  opening  into 
northern  seas;  they  are  the  eperlans  of  the 
French  and  the  spirling  or  sparling  of  the 
English ;  when  recently  taken  from  the  water, 
they  have  a  sweetish,  not  disagreeable,  and 
cucumber-Uke  odor,  from  which  the  generic 
and  the  common  names  are  derived.  Smelts 
eat  small  fish,  crustaceans,  and  moUusks. 

SMELTINCL  See  Copper  Smelting,  Ibon 
Manufaoturb,  Lead,  and  Silver. 

SHETy  Peter  Jtlui  dte,  an  American  mission- 
ary, bom  in  Dendermonde,  Belgium,  Dec.  31, 
1801,  died  in  St.  Louis,  May  23,  1878.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1821,  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh,  Md., 
went  to  Missouri  in  1823,  and  aided  in  found- 
ing the  university  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he 
labored  till  1838,  when  he  was  sent  to  found  a 
mission  among  the  Pottawattamies.  His  suc- 
cess oaus^  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Flatheads 
in  1840,  and  to  the  Blackfeet  soon  afterward. 
He  then  planned  a  regular  system  of  mission- 
ary establishments,  which  were  taken  charge 
of  by  his  brother  Jesuits,  reserving  to  himself 
a  general  superintendence  over  them  and  the 
duty  of  providing  funds  for  their  support.  He 
published  several  papers  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
public  interest  in  favor  of  these  missions,  re- 
peatedly visited  Belgium  and  other  Catholic 
countries  to  collect  alms  and  obtain  mission- 
aries, and  established  several  new  missionary 
centres  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
During  a  last  voyage  undertaken  for  the  mis- 
sions he  sustained  injuries  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  His  principal  works  are :  ^^  Letters 
and  Sketches,  and  Residence  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains"  (Philadelphia,  1848);  "Oregon 
Missions,  and  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains "  (New  York,  1847) ;  "  Western  Missions 
and  Missionaries  "  and  "  Kew  Indian  Sketch- 
es" (l^w  York,  1863);  and  Reisen.zu  den 
Fehengebirgen  und  ein  Jahr  unter  den  ml- 
den  Indianeratdmmen  des  Oregon-Gebietes  (St 
Louis,  1865). 

SMEW  (mergelltu  albelltts^  Selby),  a  web- 
footed  bird  differing  from  the  typical  mer- 
gansers, to  which  subfamily  it  belongs,  in  hav- 
ing the  bill  much  shorter  than  the  head  and 
elevated  at  the  base,  and  the  mandibles  with 
short  and  closely  set  lamellsB.  It  is  about  l7i 
in.  long  and  27  in.  in  alar  extent ;  the  general 
color  is  white,  whence  its  common  name  of 
white  nun ;  around  the  eyes,  a  patch  on  each 
side  of  the  nape,  semi-collar  on  each  side  of 
lower  neck,  middle  of  back,  tail,  and  wings 
black ;  scapulars,  middle  wing  coverts,  tertials, 
and  secondary  tips  white ;  in  the  female  the 
head  is  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  old  world,  in  winter 
coming  down  to  central  Europe,  frequenting 
the  sea  coast,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  it  is  an  expert 
swimmer  and  diver,  and  feeds  on  fish  and 
crustaceans;  the  nest  is  made  near  the  water, 
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ud  the  ^gs  are  S  to  12 ;  like  other  met^ansers 
it  hjbridiz«s  iTith  the  dncks,  espeoiall;  with 
liie  genns  elangvla  (Flem.)'     ^t  is  general!; 


Smaw  (HargeUiu  •Ibefioi). 

believed  to  be  acctdeBtal  in  America,  only  a 


1  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1T61.  He  studied  in  Italj  for 
three  yesra,  and  attained  a  reepectable  Btand- 
ing  ts  a  portrait  painter  in  London.  In  1T28 
be  accompanied  Dean  Berkeley  to  America, 
after  irboM  retom  he  settled  in  Boston.  Be 
pointed  most  of  Uie  contemporary  worthies  of 
Sew  England  and  Now  York.  His  most  cele- 
brated pictnre  ia  a  Isr^  portrait  piece  repre- 
MDting  Berkeley  and  several  memhers  of  liis 
family,  together  with  the  artist  himself,  on 
their  Grst  landing  in  America.  It  is  now  in 
the  posseesion  of  Yale  college. 

**l'-*^i  a  gen  as  of  endogenons,  mostly 
•hmbby,  oft«n  prickly  plants,  which  climb  by 
lendriU.  Tbey  are  abundant  in  warm  cli- 
■natea,  and  are  represented  in  the  Atlantic 
states  by  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
popnlarly  known  as  greenbrier,  oatbrier,  or 
brier.  The  genus  is  ^o  only  one  in  the  flora 
of  the  northernmost  stat«s  which  affords  an 
eumpte  of  a  woody  endogenous  stem ;  the 
geoenJ  aspect  of  the  plants  is  that  of  the  eio- 
jRns,  as  their  leaves  are  netted- veined,  while 
in  the  great  majority  of  endogens  they  are 
ptraJlel-veined ;  the  petioles  are  famished  with 
a  tendril  npon  each  side.  The,  flowers,  in  ax- 
illary DmbeLs,  are  small,  dioBcions,  with  the 
greenish  or  yellowish  regolar  perianth  in  six 
parts;  the  sterile  flower  has  six  stamens;  the 
fertile  baa  a  free  ovary  of  three  or  more  cells 
snd  as  many  thick  and  spreading  stigmas; 
frnit  a  small  berry  with  one  to  three  seeds. 
Tbe  best  known  species  is  the  common  green- 
brier  (tmilax  rotundi/olia),  which  extends  from 
Canada  through  the  sootbem  states;  it  often 
forms,  by  spreading  over  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
impenetrable  thickets,  its  stems  extending  from 
one  tree  to  another  for  80  or  40  ft.,  and  very 
slender  and  strong;  tbe  smooth  leaves  are 
nearly  orbicular,  often  broader  than  long,  and 


somewhat  heart-shaped  at  base,  of  a  pleasbg 
soft  green  color,  which  turns  to  deep  yellow 
in  autumn,  and  later  to  a  rusty  brown,  though 
in  the  southern  states  the;  are  nearly  ever- 
green; the  small  clusters  of  berries  are  black, 
with  a  bloom,  and  have  a  tempting  appear- 
ance, bnt  are  very  nauseous  to  the  taste.  The 
plant  is  variable,  and  forms  of  it  have  been 
described  as  distinct  species.  It  is  a  handsome 
ornamental  climber,  which  has  received  no 
attention  because  it  is  common.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  other  species,  from  New  Jer- 
sey southward,  with  variously  shaped  leaves, 
some  of  them  evergreen,  and  differing  in  their 
fruit  clusters.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  popnlarly  known  in  the  soothem  states  as 
China  brier  (S.  pteudo-Ckina),  which  extends 
northward  to  New  Jersey;  its  stems,  especially 
near  the  base,  have  weak  blackish  pricklea; 
the  leaves  are  ovate  heart-shaped,  often  with 
a  fringe  of  rough  hairs  on  the  margins  and  a 


Qnesbiler  (Smllu  ntundUbUi). 

slender  point  The  young  and  tender  shoots 
of  this  are  eaten  as  asparagus ;  the  mature 
stems  have  a  reputation  as  an  alterative ;  the 
rootstocke,  which  are  tuberous,  brownish  red, 
and  sometimes  as  large  as  the  two  fists,  con- 
tain considerable  starch,  which  the  Seiuinoles 
formerly  used  in  times  of  scarcity,  both  by 
separating  the  starch  and  by  cooking  the  whole 
root ;  a  kind  of  beer  has  been  made  from  them, 
with  molasses,  parched  corn,  and  sassafras; 
the  root  is  light,  porous,  easily  worked,  and 
is  largely  used  for  tobacco  pipes.  A  few  spo- 
cios  are  herbaceous,  the  moat  common  being 
tho  variable  8.  herhaeea,  1  to  6  ft.  high,  with 
mostly  heart-shaped  leaves;  the  flowers  are  in 
large  umbels,  npon  stalks  8  to  8  in.  long,  the 
fertile  ones  succeeded  by  a  showy,  nearly  glob- 
ular duster  of  berries.  This  is  sometimes  a 
troublesome  weed  in  pastures;  when  in  bloom 
its  presence  is  readily  detected  from  the  odor 
of  its  flowers,  which  has  given  tite  plant  the 
well  merited  nam^  of  carrion  flower.     Ttfo 
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other  spedes  beloiig  to  this  section,  which  Tor- 
rey  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  distinct  genus, 
to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate  name  of 
coprosmanthtis.  Nearly  200  species  of  smilax 
are  enumerated  as  growing  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  but,  judging  from  the  confusion  of 
names  existing  among  our  own-,  the  number 
of  real  species  is  much  less.  The  most  impor- 
tant exotic  species  are  those  which  furnish  the 
drug  sarsaparilla.  (See  Sarsapabilla.)  An- 
other medicinal  product  is  the  China  root,  the 
rhizome  of  S.  China  and  several  other  east- 
ern species,  which,  under  the  name  of  radix 
ChiruBy  came  into  use  about  A.  D.  1535  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis,  gout,  and  rheumatism ;  it 
is  now  little  used  except  in  the  East.  The 
fresh  rootstocks  of  this  and  other  species 
are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Chinese. — Under 
'  the  name  of  smilax  florists  cultivate  in  green- 
houses large  quantities  of  myrsiphyllum  aspa- 
ragoidesy  a  liliaceous  plaat  from  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  closely 
allied  to  asparagus; 
it  has  small  tuberous 
roots,  and  very  slen- 
der, strong,  branching 
stems,  which  climb  by 
twining  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  more; 
its -proper  leaves  are 
minute  scales,  from 
the  axils  of  which,  as 
in  asparagus,  appear 
small  branches,  so 
modified  that  they 
look  like  true  leaves, 
the  functions  of  which 
they  perform ;  the 
flowers  are  small, 
whitish,  and  incon- 
spicuous, and  are  fol- 
lowed by  green  ber- 
ries about  the  size  of 
those  of  asparagus.  It 
is  raised  from  seeds, 
the  rjoots  being  kept  from  year  to  year.  This 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular 
of  all  greens  used  for  decorations,  as  it  does 
not  readily  fade,  and  its  thread-like  stems  al- 
low .it  to  be  used  in  the  most  delicate  work. 
It  is  a  very  useful  window  plant  if  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  is  not  excessively  dry. 

SMILES,  Samuel,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Haddington,  Scotland,  in  1816.  After  practis- 
ing as  a  surgeon  for  some  time  at  Leeds,  ho 
became  editor  of  the  Leeds  "  Times  "  in  1845, 
secretary  of  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  railway,  and 
in  1852  secretary  of  the  Southeastern  railway, 
from  which  post  he  retired  in  1866.  He  has 
published  "Physical  Education,  or  Nature  of 
Children"  (Edinburgh,  1837);  "  History  ^f 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  People  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England"  (London,  1844);  "Life 
of  George  Stephenson"  (1857);  "Self -Help, 
with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct " 
(1859) ;  "  Brief  Biographies  "  (Boston,  1860) ; 


Smllax  Vine  (Myrsiphyllum 
aBparagoidea). 


"Workmen's  Earnings,  Strikes,. and  Savings" 
(London,  1861) ;  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  with 
an  Account  of  their  Principal  Works  "  (4  vols. 
8vo,  1861-5;  new  ed.,  5  vols.,  1875),  inclu- 
ding that  of  Stephenson ;  "  Industrial  Biogra- 
j)hy"  (1863);  "The  Huguenots,  their  Settle- 
ments, Churches,  and  Industries  in  England 
and  Ireland"  (1867);  "Character,"  a  com- 
panion volume  to  "Self-Help"  (1871);  "The 
Huguenots  in  France,  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes"  (1874);  and  "Thrift" 
(1875).  Most  of  his  works  have  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England  and  America. 

SHIRILE.  L  Sir  Robert,  an  English  architect, 
bom  in  London  in  1780,  died  at  Cheltenham, 
April  18,  1867.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Robert  Smirke,  a  popular  genre  painter.  After 
a  tour  through  Germany  and  southern  Europe, 
he  settled  in  London  in  1805  as  an  architect. 
He  brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  his 
design  for  Co  vent  Garden  theatre  (1808-'9), 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1856. 
Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  designing 
many  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  the 
most  considerable  being  the  mint,  a  Crrecian 
Doric  edifice  erected  in  1811;  the  post  office 
(1823-9);  the  college  of  physicians;  Eing^s 
college,  as  the  eastern  wing  of  Somerset 
house  (1831) ;  and  the  British  museum  (1823- 
'47).  These  were  all  in  the  classical  style. 
His  chief  Gothic  works  are  the  restorations  of 
York  minster  and  the  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also  erected 
buildings  for  the  United  Service,  Carlton^  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  clubs,  the  last  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Sydney.  He  was 
elected  a  royal  academician  in  1812,  and  in 
1831  was  knighted.  He  published  "  Specimens 
of  Continental  Architecture"  (fol.,  London, 
1806).  n«  Sydiey,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, also  an  architect.  His  style  is  more 
ornate  and  florid  than  that  of  his  brother,  and 
has  been  employed  with  effect  upon  several  of 
the  London  club  houses,  especially  the  Carlton 
in  Pall  Mall.  He  also  directed  the  restorations 
of  the  Temple  church  and  Lichfield  cathedral, 
and  in  1847  succeeded  his  brother  as  architect 
of  the  British  museum.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  in  1860,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  in  1861,  and  treasurer 
in  1862.  Ho  has  published  "  Suggestions  on 
the  Architectural  Improvements  of  the  West 
of  London"  (1884),  and  "Architecture  of  the 
Temple  Church  "  (4to,  1842). 

SMITH,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  L  A  central  county  of  Missis- 
sippi, intersected  by  Strong  river  and  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  Leaf  river ;  area,  620 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,126,  of  whom  1,711 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level 
and  the  soil  poor.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  144,688  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
28,286  of  sweet  potatoes,  45,040  lbs.  of  rice, 
5,666  of  wool,  and  2,411  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,065  horses,  2,027  milch  cows, 
4,308  other  cattle,  3,694  sheep,  and  11,254 
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swine.  Capital,  Raleigh.  IL  A  K  E.  conntj 
of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  the  Sabine  river  and 
W.  bj  the  Neches,  and  drained  by  the  sonrces 
of  the  Angelina ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  16,632,  of  whom  7,181  were  colored. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  sorface  is  prairie 
land,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  bj 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad. 
The  chief  prodactions  in  1870  were  420,646 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22,017  of  barley,  64,987 
of  sweet  potatoes,  100,866  lbs.  of  butter,  1,878 
gallons  of  molasses,  and  9,322  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,988  horses,  1,189  mules  and  asses, 
4,976  milch  cows,  9,964  other  cattle,  2,726 
gheep,  and  22,668  swine.  Capital,  Tyler.  .  UL 
A  K  county  of  Tennessee,  intersected  by  the 
Cnmberland  river  and  drained  by  Caney  fork ; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,994, 
of  whom  3,636  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
rough,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
chid  productions  in  1870  were  126,887  bushels 
of  wheat,  888,078  of  Indian  com,  72,628  of 
oats,  17,996  of  Irish  and  16,163  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 2,260,202  lbs.  of  tobacco,  32,674  of  wool, 
.  255,723  of  butter,  89,061  of  honey,  and  40,844 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  4,867 
horses,  3,716  milch  cows,  6,117  other  cattle, 
17,591  sheep,  and  33,687*  swine.  Capital,  Car- 
thage. !?•  A  N.  county  of  Kansas,  bordering 
on  Nebraska,  and  intersected  by  the  N.  fork 
of  Solomon  river ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  66 ;  in  1876,  8,876.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating and  fertile.    Capital,  Smith  Centre. 

Snni,  AiMM^  a  Scottish  philosopher,  bom 
at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  June  6,  1728,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  July  8,  1790.  He  studied  at  the 
nniversity  of  Glasgow  for  three  years,  and  for 
seven  years  at  Oxford.  In  1748  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Lord  Kames  he  delivered  lectures 
on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  He  was  elected 
in  1751  professor  of  logic  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  transferred  in  1762  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  univer- 
fflty,  which  he  filled  nearly  12  years.  His 
course  was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
treated  natural  theology;  in  the  second,  de- 
voted to  ethics,  he  developed  the  doctrines 
contained  in  his  ^'Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments ;**  in  the  third,  the  subject  of  which  was 
justice,  he  traced  the  gradual  progress  of  juris- 
prudence and  government ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
the  subject  of  which  was  expediency,  he  ex- 
amined those  political  regulations  which  relate 
to  commerce,  finances,  and  ecclesiastical  and 
military  establishments,  and  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
a  state.  The  last  division  included  the  sub- 
stance of  his  work  on  the  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." He  published  in  1759  his  "  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,"  in  which  he  maintains  the 
doctrine  that  all  moral  emotions  and  distinc- 
tions spring  from  sympathy.  (See  Moral  Phi- 
LoeopHT.)  From  this  time  he  devoted  a  larger 
portion  of  his  lectures  to  jurisprudence  and 
pofiUcal  economy.    Near  the  close  of  1763  he 


resigned  his  professorship  to  accompany  the 
young  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels.  They 
visited  Paris,  resided  18  months  at  Toulouse, 
passed  two. months  at  Geneva,  and  returning 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1766,  remained  there 
nearly  a  year.  He  returned  with  his  pupil  to 
London  in  October,  1766,  and  soon  after  fixed 
his  residence  for  ten  years  with  his  mother  at 
Kirkcaldy,  engaged  in  severe  study,  and  occa- 
sionally visiting  Edinburgh  and  London.  For 
many  years  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Hume.  In  1776  appeared  his  "Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  which  was  the  first  complete  and 
systematic  statement  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  It  received  several  additions 
in  the  third  edition  (1784),  find  was  translated 
into  the  principal  European  languages.  A  new 
edition  by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers  was  published  in 
London  and  New  York  in  1870  (2  vols.  8vo). 
(See  Political  Economy,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  668.) 
Smith  resided  for  two  years  after  its  publica- 
tion chiefiy  in  London,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs 
for  Scotland,  removing  to  Edinburgh.  In  1787 
he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  A  large  proportion  of  his  savings 
was  allotted  to  secret  charity. 

8B0TH,  inert,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Chertsey,  May  24,  1816,  died  at  Fulham,  near 
London,  May  28,  1860.  He  was  educated  for 
the  surgical  profession  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  joined  his  father  in  practice  at  Ghertsey„ 
but  soon  became  a  writer  for  the  periodical 
press.  Settling  in  London  in  1841,  he  became 
a  contributor  to  "  Bentiey's  Miscellany,"  and 
within  a  few  years  produced  "The  Wassail 
Bowl,"  "The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury," 
"The  Scattergood  Family,"  "The  Marchio- 
ness of  BrinviDiers,"  "  Christopher  Tadpole," 
and  "The  Pottleton  Legacy."  He  was  also 
engaged  for  some  time  upon  "Punch,"  his 
contributions  to  which  included  "  The  Physi- 
ology of  Evening  Parties,"  "  The  Medical  Stu- 
dent," and  other  light  varieties ;  and  in  1847 
-9  he  produced  a  number  of  amusing  trifies 
entitled  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Gent," 
"  The  Natural  History  of  the  Ballet  Giri," 
"Stuck-up  People,"  and  "The  Flirt."  He 
also  wrote  Christmas  adaptations  from  the 
tales  of  Dickens,  burlesques,  and  other  stage 
pieces,  and  was  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  "  Il- 
lustrated London  News."  A  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1849  furnished  him  with  mate- 
rials for  his  "  Month  at  Constantinople  "  (1860), 
and  also  for  the  public  entertainment  called  the 
"Overland  Mail,"  first  brought  out  in  May, 
1860.  In  August,  1861,  he  made  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  his  "  entertainment "  found- 
ed thereon  proved  his  most  successful  venture, 
being  constantly  repeated  till  1868.  He  then 
visited  China,  and  after  his  return  gave  a  Chi- 
nese entertainment,  which  in  the  spring  of 
1860  was  replaced  by  the  more  popular  story 
of  Mont  Blanc.  This  he  repeated  until  within 
two  days  of  his  death.    His  entertainments 
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were  published  under  the  titles  **  Story  of  Mont 
Blanc"  (1868),  and  **To  China  and  Back" 
(1859) ;  and  since  his  death  his  brother,  Ar- 
thur Smith,  has  published  from  his  sketches 
"Wild  Oats  and  Dead  Leaves"  (1860),  and 
"  Paris  and  London  "  (1867). 

SMnil,  ilnuuider,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in 
Kilmarnock,  Dec.  31,  1830,  died  at  Wardie, 
near  Edinburgh,  Jan.  6,  1867.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  pattern  designer,  and  himself  became 
a  pattern  designer  for  a  lace  factory  in  Glas- 
gow. In  1852  he  published  seriaUj  in  the 
^'Critic"  his  poem  "A  Life  Drama,"  issued 
with  other  poems  in  book  form  in  1853.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (a  post  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death),  and  about  the  same  time 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures.  His  later  poeti- 
cal works  are:  *^ Sonnets  of  the  War,"  in  con- 
junction with  Sydney  Dobell  (1855) ;  "  City 
Poems"  (1857);  and  "Edwin  of  Deira"  (1861). 
He  also  wrote  in  prose  "Dream thorp  "  (1863) ; 
"A Summer  in  Skye"  (2  vols.,  1865);  "Al- 
fred Hagart^s  Household  "  (2  vols.,  1866) ;  and 
"Miss  Oona  McQuarrie"  (1866).  A  posthu- 
mous volume,  "Last  Leaves,"  was  edited  by 
P.  P.  Alexander,  with  a  memoir  (1868). 

8HITII,  EU,  an  American  missionary,  bom  at 
Northford,  Conn.,  Sept,  15,  1801,  died  in  Bey- 
rout,  Syria,  Jan.  11,  1857.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  1826,  and  on  May  28  of  the 
latter  year  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  for  Malta,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  missionary  printing  establishment.  In 
1827  he  went  to  Beyrout  to  study  Arabic,  and 
in  1828  returned  to  his  work  at  Malta.  In  1829 
he  made  a  tour  with  Dr.  Anderson  through 
Greece,  and  in  1830-'81  with  Dr.  Dwight  of 
Constantinople  through  Armenia  and  Georgia 
to  Persia,  opening  the  way  for  the  Nestorian 
mission  at  Urumiah.  In  1832  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  published  a  work  by  him- 
self and  Dr.  Dwight  entitled  "  Missionary  Re- 
searches in  Armenia."  He  returned  to  Bey- 
rout in  1888.  In  1838  and  again  in  1852  he 
was  the  travelling  companion  and  coadjutor 
of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  in  his  explorations 
in  Palestine.  After  the  journey  of  1888  he 
went  to  Leipsic  to  superintend  the  casting  of 
a  new  font  of  Arabic  type,  in  which  he  im- 
proved the  form  of  the  letters,  making  them 
more  distinct  and  nearer  the  style  of  the  writ- 
ten letters.  He  revisited  the  United  States  in 
1889,  and  again,  on  account  of  severe  illness, 
in  1845.  From  1847  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  modern  Arabic, 
which  has  been  completed  since  his  death  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Dyke.  He  published  a  volume 
of  sermons  and  addresses  (1884). 

SHITE,  Cietrite,  an  English  oriental  scholar, 
born  about  1825.  In  1866,  while  examining 
the  large  store  of  Assyrian  paper  casts  in  the 
British  museum,  he  discovered  an  inscription 
of  Shalmaneser  II.,  which  gave  an  account  of 
the  war  against  Hazael.    In  1867  he  assisted 


in  preparing  a  new  volume  of  "  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions of  Western  Asia"  for  the  British 
museum.  Thereafter  the  study  of  the  cunei- 
form texts  became  his  sole  occupation.  His 
principal  earlier  discoveries,  published  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 
chsology,"  are :  a  tablet  noticing  the  eclipse 
of  June  15,  763  B.  C. ;  notices  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  kings  Azariah,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea;  ac- 
counts of  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Elamites  in  2280  B.  C. ;  a  curious  religious 
calendar  of  the  Assyrians;  and  a  tablet  con- 
taining the  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge, 
which  he  afterward  discovered  to  be  the  elev- 
enth in  a  series  of  twelve  giving  the  history 
of  an  unknown  hero,  whom  he  believes  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible.  In 
1871  he  published,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  his  great 
work  oi^  the  history  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  giv- 
ing the  cuneiform  texts,  transcriptions,  and 
translations  of  the  historical  documents  per- 
taining to  this  reign.  In  1873  the  proprietors 
of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  sent  him  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  Nineveh,  and  in  1874 
he  went  there  again.  He  obtained  over  8,000 
entire  or  fragmentary  inscriptions,  and  many 
other  objects  of  great  importance.  He  pub- 
lished in  1875  an  account  of  these  explora- 
tions, and  contributed  a  volume  on  the  history 
of  Assyria  to  the  series  of  "Ancient  History 
from  the  Monuments;"  also  "The  Chaldean 
Account  of  Genesis"  (German  translation  by 
H.  Delitzsch,  with  notes  by  F.  Delitzsch,  1876), 
a  series  of  legends  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions resembling  the  Biblical  accounts.  He  is 
now  (1876)  exploring  the  Euphrates  valley. 

sunn,  Cierrtt,  an  American  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1797,  died  in 
New  York,  Dec.  28,  1874.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  Peter  Smith,  a  partner  of  John  Ja- 
cob Astor  in  the  fur  trade,  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  the  country,  consisting  chiefly  of 
land  in  almost  every  county  of  New  York 
and  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
in  1818,  and  for  many  years  his  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  management  of  his  property, 
bis  residence  being  at  Peterboro,  Madison  co. 
He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  56  years  old  (1858).  In  1825  he  joined 
the  colonization  society,  and  contributed  large- 
ly for  the  removal  of  colored  people  to  Africa. 
Ten  years  later  he  withdrew  from  it  and  joined 
the  American  anti-slavery  society.  He  gave 
away  large  quantities  of  land  in  public  and  pri- 
vate charity,  and  in  1848  distributed  200,000 
acres,  in  parcels  averaging  50  acres.  In  1852 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a  representative  in  con- 
gress ;  but  he  did  not  like  public  life,  and  re- 
signed at  the  close  of  the  first  session.  While 
in  congress  he  voted  with  the  party  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  made  several  speeches  on  that 
side.  A  few  years  later  he  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  struggle  for  free  institutions  in  Kan- 
sas, in  which  his  friend  John  Brown  became 
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prominent;  and  in  1859  he  gave  pecuniary  aid 
to  Brown  in  preparing  for  the  attack  on  Har- 
per's Ferry,  tliough  he  prohably  had  no  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  his  plans.  The  failure  of 
that  attempt,  and  grief  and  anxiety  for  the 
loss  of  life  which  it  occasioned,  temporarily 
OTerthrew  his  reason,  and  for  some  months 
he  was  an  inmate  of  the  insane  asylum  at 
Utica.  During  the  civil  war  he  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  Union  and  contrib- 
uted largely  for  the  raising  of  troops.  After 
its  dose,  he  joined  with  Horace  Greeley  in 
1867  in  signing  the  bail  bond  by  which  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  liberated.  Mr.  Smith  was 
of  a  strongly  religious  nature,  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  in  a  church  built  by 
himself.  His  originally  orthodox  views  un- 
derwent great  Changes,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
finally  returned  to  them.  He  printed  and  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  many  pamphlets,  speech- 
es, and  addr^ses,  and  published  in  book  form 
"  Speeches  in  Congress  "  (1866) ;  "  Sermons 
and  Speeches"  (1861);  "The  Religion  of  Rea- 
son" (1864) ;  "  Speeches  and  Letters  "  (1866) ; 
"The  Theologies  "  (2d  ed.,  1866) ;  "  Nature  the 
Base  of  a  Free  Theology  "  (1867) ;  and  "  Cor- 
respondence  with  Albert  Barnes  "  (1868). 

fiUffl,  Mdwta,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Beading,  Aug.  18,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  O^ord,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
lincoln^s  Inn,  but  never  practised.  In  1868 
he  became  regius  professor  of  modem  history 
at  Oxford.  During  the  American  civil  war  he 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  federal  government, 
and  published  "Does  the  Bible  sanction  Slave- 
ry?" (1863),  **0n  the  Morality  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation"  (1868),  "  Letter  to  a 
Whig  Member  of  the  Southern  Independence 
Association"  (1864),  "England  and  America" 
(1865),  and  "The  Civil  War  in  America  "  (1866). 
In  September,  1864,  he  visited  the  United  States. 
In  1866  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Oxford,  with 
a  view  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  America. 
Coming  to  this  country  in  1868,  he  became 
prof»sor  of  English  history  in  Cornell  univer- 
sity, and  resided  at  Ithaca  till  1871,  when  he 
excoanged  his  chair  for  that  of  a  non-resident 
professor,  and  removed  to  Toronto.  He  has 
since  been  .appointed  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  the  university  of  Toronto,  and  from  1872  to 
1874  was  the  editor  of  ^he  "  Canadian  Month- 
ly." In  1874  he  revisited  England.  He  c6n- 
trihuted  to  the  "Anthologia  Oxoniana,"  the 
"Oxford  Essays,"  and  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  His  other  publications  are:  "In- 
angnral  Lecture  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford" (1869) ;  "  Lectures  on  Modem  History," 
"Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  "Foun- 
dation of  the  American  Colonies,"  "  On  some 
Mpposed  Consequences  of  Historical  Progress," 
and  "Rational  Religion"  (1861);  "Irish  His- 
tory and  Irish  Character,"  and  "On  Church 
Endowments"  (1862);  "Empire,  a  Series  of 
Letters"  (1863) ;  " Plea  for  Abolition  of  Tests 
in  Oxford"  (1864);  "Three  English  States- 
men," sketches  of  Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt 


(1867) ;  "  Reorganization  of  the  University  of 
Oxford"  (1868);  and  "Relations  between 
America  and  England  "  (1869). 

SMTIH,  Henry  Boyntoo,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21,  1816. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1884,  was 
a  tutor  there  in  1886-7  and  in  184a-'41,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Bangor,  and 
subsequently  at  Halle  and  Berlin.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  West 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  from  1842  to  1847,  when  he 
became  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy in  Amherst  college.  In  1860  he  became 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  Union  theo- 
logical seminary,  New  York,  and  in  1666  of 
systematic  theology,  which  chair  he  resigned 
in  1878.  He  was  elected  in  1868  moderator  of 
the  New  School  general  assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  general  assembly  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
1864,  delivered  a  discourse  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  Christian  Union  and 
Ecclesiastical  Reunion."  He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly's  committee 
on  reunion  with  the  Old  School  general  as- 
sembly, and  presented  a  report  on  a  doctrinal 
basis  of  union  ("  The  Reunion  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches,"  8vo,  1867).  In  1867  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance  in  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  read  a  "Report  on  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  United  States."  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  "  American  Theological 
Review,"  and  its  editor  from  1869  to  1862, 
when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  "  Presbyte- 
rian Review,"  which  he  edited  till  1871.  His 
principal  works  are :  ^*  The  Relations  of  Faith 
and  Philosophy"  (8vo,  1849);  "The  Nature 
and  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Church  History  " 
1861);  "The  Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of 
"istory"  (1868);  "The  Idea  of  Christian 
'heology  as  a  System"  (1867);  "An  Argu- 
ment for  Christian  Colleges  "  (1867) ;  "  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  Chronological 
Tables"  (fol.,  1869);  a  new  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  translation  of  Gieseler's  "Church 
History"  (6  vols.  8vo,  1859-'63),  of  which  vols, 
iv.  and  v.  were  chiefly  translated  by  Prof. 
Smith;  a  revised  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
translation  of  Hagenbach's  "  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1861-'2);  with 
James  Strong,  a  new  edition  of  the  Edmburgh 
translation  of  Stier's  "Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  (in  parts,  1864  et  seq.) ;  and  with  R. 
D.  Hitchcock,  "  The  Life,  Character,  and  Wri- 
tings of  Edward  Robinson  "  (1864). 

8BIITH,  JftBMS,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  born  in  Ireland  about  1719, 
died  in  York,  Pa.,  July  11,  1806.  He  came 
to  America  with  his  father's  family  in  1729, 
studied  law  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  after  his 
admission  to  practice  removed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Shippensburg,  and  engaged- in  sur-. 
veying.  After  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
York,  which  became. his  permanent  home,  and 
entered  upon  the  legal  profession.  In  1774  he 
was  chosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  provincial 
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meeting,  or  rather  "  Committee  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,^'  which  convened  at 
Philadelphia  Jnly  15.  At  this  meeting  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  *^  prepare 
and  bring  in  a  draught  of  instractions  to  the 
representatives  in  assembly  met."  In  1776  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, in  which  he  continued  till  1778;  and 
when  congress  held  its  sessions  in  York,  the 
board  of  war  occupied  his  law  office. 

SMITH,  Janes  and  HtraM,  English  authors, 
associated  together  in  literary  history.  The 
former  was  born  in  London,  Feb.  10, 1775,  and 
died  there,  Dec.  24,  1839;  and  the  latter  was 
born  in  London,  Dec.  81,  1779,  and  died  at 
Tnnbridge  Wells,  July  12,  1849.  They  were 
the  sons  of  Robert  Smith,  a  legal  practitioner 
of  London,  and  were  early  trained  to  an  active 
business  life,  James  in  the  professional  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  and  Horace  as  a  member  of 
the  stock  exchange,  in  which  business  he  ac- 
quired a  fortune.  The  poetical  imitations  en- 
titled "  Horace  in  London,"  originally  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Monthly  Mirror,"  and  afterward 
republished  in  England  and  America,  were 
written  principally  by  James.  In  1812  the 
rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  led  to  the 
offer  of  a  prize  for  an  opening  address;  the 
brothers,  in  six  weeks,  completed  a  series  of 
parodies  on  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,  in 
the  form  of  addresses  for  the  prize,  and  thus 
arose  the  well  known  volume  of  "Rejected 
Addresses."  The  publisher  Murray  originally 
declined  giving  £20  for  the  copyright,  but 
after  it  had  run  through  16  editions  (1819)  he 
purchased  it  for  £181.  James  Smith  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  wrote  anonymously 
for  amusement  or  relief  from  physical  suffer- 
ing, contributing  vers  de  societe  and  epigrams  to 
the  magazines  or  annuals,  or  assisting  Charles 
Mathews  the  actor  in  the  preparation  of  his 
"  Country  Cousins,"  his  "  Trip  to  France,"  and 
other  "  entertainments."  A  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  was 
published  after  his  deatn  by  his  brother  (2 
vols.,  1840).  Horace,  subsequent  to  1820,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  was  for  25  years  one 
of  the  most  industrious  authors  of  England. 
In  1826  appeared  "Brambletye  House,"  one 
of  his  earliest  novels,  and  his  most  successful 
one.  It  was  succeeded  by  "  Tor  Hill,"  "  Reu- 
ben Apsley,"  "Jane  Lomax,"  "The  New  For- 
est," and  other  novels,  few  of  which  are  now 
known  outside  of  the  circulating  libraries.  In 
1845  the  author  took  a  formed  leave  of  the 
public  in  the  preface  to  "Love  and  Mesmer- 
ism." A  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of 
Horace  and  James  Smith,  including  the  "Re- 
jected Addresses,"  with  a  memoir  by  Epes 
Sargent,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1857. 
"The  Tin  Trumpet"  (2  vols.  8vo),  published 
anonymously  in  1836,  was  republished  in  1869 
as  the  work  of  Horace  Smith. 

SMITH,  Sir  Jams  Edward,  an  English  botan- 
ist, born  in  Norwich,  Dec.  2,  1759,  died  there, 
March  17,  1828.    He  studied  medicine  at  Ed- 


inburgh, pnrohased  the  books,  mannscripts,  and 
herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  London,  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  in  1788  founded 
the  Linnsdan  society  of  London,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  president.  In  1796  he  returned 
to  Norwich,  thpugh  he  lectured  on  botany  for 
two  months  each  year  at  the  royal  institution. 
He  wrote  "English  Botany  V  (86  vols.,  with 
2,692  colored  figures  by  Sower  by,  London, 
1792-1807);  Flora  Britanniea  (8  vols.,  1800- 
'4) ;  "  Exotic  Botany  "  (2  vols.,  1804-'6) ;  "  In- 
troduction to  Systematical  Botany"  (1807); 
and  "The  English 'Flora "  (8  vols.,  1828-'6); 
and  he  edited  Sibthorp's  Flora  Orcsea  (1808). 

SmTH,  Join,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  bom 
at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1579,  died  in  London,  June  21,  1631. 
When  young  he  took  part  in  the  wars  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  after  four  years'  service  re- 
turned home,  but  went  abroad  again  to  fight 
against  the  Turks.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  daring  exploits  in  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, and  received  from  Sigismund  B4thori  a 
patent  of  nobility  and  a  pension,  but  finally 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here  he  gained  the  affection  of 
his  young  mistress,  who  to  secure  his  safety 
sent  him  to  her  brother,  a  pasha  on  the  sea  of 
Azov,  with  a  letter  in  which  she  confessed 
her  feelings.  The  proud  prince,  indignant  at 
the  attachment  of  his  sister  to  a  Christian,  mal- 
treated Smith,  who  at  length,  maddened  by  an 
insult,  beat  out  his  master^s  brains  with  a  flail, 
put  on  the  dead  man^s  clothes,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  finally  reached  a  Russian  garrison 
on  the  Don.  He  was  here  kindly  treated  and 
helped  on  his  journey  to  Transylvania,  where 
he  was  furnished  with  money  to  repair  his 
losses.  Smith  now  returned  to  England,  reach- 
ing it  after  a  long  journey  and  an  attempt  to 
take  part  in  a  war  in  Barbary,  and  was  per- 
suaded by  Gapt.  Gosnold,  who  had  already  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  America,  to  engage  in  the 
founding  of  a  colony.  The  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  three  vessels  and  105  men,  under  the 
command  of  Newport,  set  sail  Dec.  19,  1606. 
By  the  charter,  the  government  of  the  colony 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  appointed 
and  removable  by  the  crown;  their  names  were 
in  a  sealed  box,  not  to  be  opened  until  their 
arrival  at  Virginia.  On  the  voyage  dissensions 
sprang  up  among  the  leaders,  and  much  enmity 
was  shown  to  Smith.  At  the  Canaries  he  was 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  make  himself 
king  of  Virginia,  and  was  kept  prisoner  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  After  landing  the  box  was 
opened,  and  although  Smith  was  named  one  of 
the  council,  he  was  excluded.  With  Newport 
he  headed  a  party  of  20  men  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  James.  About  six  weeks  after, 
when  Newport  was  returning  to  England, 
Smithes  enemies  urged  him  to  return  and  be 
reprimanded  by  the  council  in  England  rather 
than  suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction 
in  the  colony ;  but  he  demanded  a  trial,  which 
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resulted  in  his  acquittal,  and  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  oonncil.  Bad  and  scanty  food 
brought  on  disease  among  the  colonists  and  re- 
dixsed  their  number.  The  president,  Wingfield, 
embezzled  the  stores  and  was  deposed.  Rat- 
diffe  was  made  his  successor,  but  the  real  head 
was  Smith,  and  to  his  efforts  the  salvation  of 
the  infant  colony  was  owing.  He  set  about 
the  building  of  Jamestown,  and  after  providing 
the  settlers  with  lodgings  made  excursions  into 
the  neighboring  coimtryto  obtain  corn.  On 
one  of  these  expeditions  he  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  Indians,  and  his  life  was  saved,  it  is 
said,  by  the  interference  of  Pocahontas.  (See 
Pocahontas.)  Sent  back  to  Jamestown  by 
Powhatan  after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  he 
fonnd  the  colony  reduced  to  40  men,  and  the 
most  of  these  had  determined  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. This,  however.  Smith  prevented,  and 
the  arrival  oi  Newport  with  120  men  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  colonists.  In  June  and  July, 
1608,  Smith  explored  the  coasts  of  Chesapeake 
bay  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco.  On 
July  24  he  started  on  another  expedition,  and 
explored  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  returning 
to  Jamestown  on  Sept.  7.  In  these  two  voy- 
ages Capt.  Smith  sailed,  by  his  own  computa- 
tion, about  8,000  m.,  and  from  his  surveys  con- 
fitnicted  a  map  of  the  bay  and  the  country  bor- 
dering upon  it.  Being  now  president  of  the 
colony,  ae  administered  its  affairs  with  ener- 
gy ;  and  his  influence  restored  quiet  to  the  col- 
ony, which  had  been  filled  with  dissensions  and 
disturbed  by  fears  of  the  Indians.  Smith's 
administration,  however,  had  not  been  satis- 
factory to  the  company  in  England,  whose  too 
brilliant  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  and 
whose  irritation  Smith's  soldierly  bluntness  did 
not  conciliate.  A  new  charter  was  granted, 
and  the  powers  previously  reserved  to  the  king 
were  transferred  to  the  company.  Lord  Del- 
aware was  made  governor,  and  three  com- 
missioners, Newport,  Sir  Thomas  i^ates,  and 
Sir  George  Somers,  were  empowered  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  colony  till  his  arrival. 
They  set  sail  with  more  than  500  emigrants, 
and  a  part  of  the  fleet,  in  a  shattered  condi- 
tion, and  without  the  commissioners,  reached 
Virginia  in  August,  1609.  The  new  emigrants 
were  mostly  ^*  dissolute  gallants,  packed  off  to 
escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  broken  trades- 
men, gentlemen  impoverished  in  spirit  and  in 
fortune,  rakes  and  libertines,  men  more  fitted 
to  corrupt  than  found  a  commonwealth.'*  Dis- 
orders quickly  ensued,  and  Smith,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  better  part  of  the  colony,  resumed 
the  government.  The  refractory  were  put  in 
prison,  and  new  settlements  established.  Re- 
turning from  one  of  them,  he  was  severely  in- 
jured by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder, 
and  in  September,  1609,  returned  to  England. 
In  1614  he  explored  with  two  ships  the  New 
England  coast,  and  on  his  return  presented  to 
Prince  Charles  a  map  of  the  country  between 
tke  Penobscot  and  Cape  Cod.  In  1615  he 
sailed  again  to  New  England,  to  found  a  col- 


ony. His  vessel  was  captured  by  a  French 
man-of-war,  and  he  was  carried  to  La  Ro- 
chelle.  He  escaped,  and  on  his  return  home 
wrote  an  account  of  lus  voyages  to  New  Eng- 
land, which  was  published  in  1616.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement. 
He  published  several  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  ^^The  Generall  Historic  of 
Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles  " 
(1626),  and  "The  True  Travels,  Adventures, 
and  Observations  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Affrica,  and  America,  from  1598 
to  1629  "  (1630).  These  two  works  were  re- 
printed at  Richmond  in  1819.  In  16S1  he 
published  also  "  Advertisements  for  the  Unex- 
perienced Planters  of  New  England,  or  any- 
where, or  the  Pathway  to  Experience  to  Erect 
a  Plantation."  This  has  been  reprinted  with 
a  facsimile  of  Smith's  map  of  New  England 
(4to,  Boston,  1865) ;  also  the  "  Description 
of  New  England"  (4to,  1865),  and  "A  True 
Relation  of  Virginia,"  reprinted  from  the 
London  edition  of  1608,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Charles  Deane  (4to,  1866). — See 
"  Life  of  Capt.  John  Smith,"  by  G.  S.  Hillard, 
in  Sparks's  *' American  Biography,"  vol.  ii. 

SMITH,  Jtlrn  ligisttoe,  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  29, 
1782,  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  9,  1866.  He 
went  in  1809  to  New  York,  where  he  edited 
the  ^^  Medical  and  Physiological  Journal,"  and 
was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  In  1814  he  removed 
to  Virginia,  and  was  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college  till  1826,  when  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  New  York.  He  was  president  of 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  from 
1831  to  1848,  and  editor  of  the  "Medical  and 
Physiological  Journal."  He  published  "Intro- 
ductory Discourse  at  the  New  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Crosby  Street"  (1827);  "Select  Dis- 
course on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem" (1840);  "The  Mutations  of  the  Earth" 
(1846) ;  "  Monograph  upon  tlie  Moral  Sense, 
two  Discourses  "  (1847) ;  "  Prelections  on  Mor- 
al and  Physical  Science"  (1853);  and  numer- 
ous essays  and  lectures  on  moral  philosophy, 
physical  science,  &c. 

SMITH,  Jalui  Lawrace,  an  American  chemist 
and  mineralogist,  bom  near  Charleston  S.  C, 
Dec.  16,  1818.  He  graduated  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Virginia  and  at  the  medical  college  of 
South  Carolina,  and  for  three  years  studied 
chemistry,  physiology,  physics,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  in  Europe.  In  1844  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Charleston,  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  toxicology,  paid  attention  to 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  ascertained  the 
character  and  value  of  the  marl  beds  extend- 
ing 100  m.  back  of  Charleston.  In  1846  he 
was  employed  by  the  Turkish  government  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  cotton  culture  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
mining  engineer.  He  remained  four  years, 
and  in  1849  made  a  report  on  the  "  Thermal 
Waters  of  Asia  Minor."    His  mining  researches 
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in  Asia  Minor  led  to  the  sabseqnent  discov- 
ery of  emery  and  corandom  in  localities  in  the 
United  States.  After  his  return  in  1851  he  in- 
Tented  the  inverted  microscope,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  subsequently  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
is  now  (1876)  scientific  superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  gas  works.  In  1867  he  was  a  com- 
missioner to  the  Paris  exposition,  making  a  re- 
port on  "  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Sev- 
eral Departments  of  Industrial  Chemistry," 
and  in  1873  to  the  Vienna  exhibition.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
His  scientific  reports  are  numerous,  and  his 
original  researches,  about  50  in  number,  have 
been  collected  in  a  volume,  *^  Mineralogy  and 
Chemistry :  Original  Researches  "  (8vo,  Louis- 
ville, 1873).    (See  Emkbald,  and  Emert.) 

SMITH,  Mm  Pje,  an  English  clergymau,  bom 
in  Sheffield,  May  25,  1774,  died  in  Guildford, 
Surrey.  Feb.  5,  1851.  In  his  22d  year  he  en- 
tered tue  Independent  academy  at  Rotherham, 
and  in  1800  was  chosen  classical  tutor  in  the 
Homerton  theological  academy.  He  subse- 
quently became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Homer- 
ton, and  in  1813  he  was  appointed  divinity 
tutor.  From  1843  to  1850  he  was  again  classi- 
cal tutor ;  but  on  the  consolidation  of  Homer- 
ton, Highbury,  and  Coward  academies  into 
New  college,  he  resigned.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  and  of  the  geological  society.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  The  Scripture  Testimo- 
ny to  the  Messiah"  (3  vols.,  1818-'21 ;  5th  ed., 
2  vols.,  1868) ;  *'  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sac- 
rifice and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (3d  ed., 
1827);  "On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  (1831);  "The  Mosaic  Ac- 
count of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  illus- 
trated by  the  Discoveries  of  Ikfodarn  Science  " 
(1837);  and  "Scripture  and  Geology"  (1839; 
4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  1848;  5th  ed.,  1854). 
— See  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
John  Pye  Smith,"  by  J.  Medway  (1853). 

SMITH,  J«B6ph,  founder  of  the  Mormon  church, 
or  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  bom  at  Sharon, 
Vt,  Deo.  23,  1805,  killed  at  Carthage,  111., 
June  27, 1844.  His  parents,  of  Scotch  descent, 
early  removed  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  The  family 
was  disreputable,  and  Joseph's  education  was 
very  defective.  With  the  aid  of  Sidney  Rigdon 
he  brought  forth  the  "Book  of  Mormon," 
which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  under 
angelic  guidance,  written  on  plates  and  hidden 
in  the  earth ;  and  on  this  he  founded  and  or- 
ganized his  church  in  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  April 
6,  1830.  In  1831  he  went  with  his  disciples  to 
Kirtland,  0.,  and  erected  a  costly  but  very 
singular  temple.  Here  Smith  and  Rigdon  en- 
gaged in  fraudulent  banking,  were  tarred  and 
feathered  for  this  and  other  offences  in  1882, 
and  after  the  failure  of  their  bank  in  Januarv, 
1888,  fled  to  'Missouri.  There,  in  a  town 
named  Far  West,  Smith's  disciples  gathered ; 
but  their  irregularities  occasioned  an  outbreak 


against  them,  and  their  speedy  removal  to 
Hancock  county.  111.,  where  they  built  a  city 
called  Nauvoo,  and  constructed  another  costly 
temple.  Here  Smith,  who  combined  in  his 
own  person  the  chief  military,  municipal,  and 
ecclesiastical  offices,  introduced  polygamy  un- 
der a  pretended  revelation;  but  several  out- 
raged husbands  revolted  and  established  an  op- 
position press,  which  Smith  with  a  mob  de- 
molished. For  this  warrants  were  issued 
against  Smith,  his  brother  Hyrum,  and  others, 
llie  Smiths  refused  obedience  to  the  authori- 
ties, the  state  militia  were  summoned,  and  war 
was  threatened ;  but  they  were  finally  induced 
to  surrender,  and  were  imprisoned.  Fearing 
their  release,  a  mob  gathered,  overcame  the 
prison  guard,  and  shot  the  prisoners  dead, 
Joseph  defending  himself  with  a  revolver  till 
his  ammunition  &iled.    (See  Mobmons.) 

SMITH,  J«Nfh  Mather,  an  American  physi- 
cian, bom  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  March  14, 
1789,  died  in  New  York,  AprU  22,  1866.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  in  1815  at  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  New  York.  In  1826 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  and  in  1829  attending  phy- 
sician to  the  New  York  hospital.  In  1855  lus 
chair  was  exchanged  for  that  of  materia  med- 
ica  and  clinical  medicine.  His  most  important 
publications  are:  ^^ Elements  of  the  Etiology 
and  Philosophy  of  Epidemics"  (New  York, 
1824)  ;  "  Report  on  Practical  Medicine" 
(*^  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation," 1848,  vol.  i.);  "Report  on  Public 
Hygiene  "  (ibid.,  1850.  vol.  iii.) ;  "  Medical  To- 
pography and  Epidemics  of  the  State  of  New 
York  "  (ibid.,  1860,  vol.  xiii.) ;  and  "  Therapeu- 
tics of  Albuminuria  "  ("  Bulletin  of  the  New- 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,"  1868,  vol.  ii.). 

SMITH,  Etfcert  PiyM,  an  English  orientalist, 
born  in  Gloucestershire  in  November,  1818. 
He  graduated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  in 
1841,  took  orders,  was  curate  of  Trinity  church 
and  master  of  the  academy  in  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  was  head  master  of  the  proprie- 
tary school  in  Kensington.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
with  special  charge  of  the  oriental  manuscripts. 
In  1865  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university.  Since  1871  he  has  been  dean  of 
Canterbury.  He  has  published  annotated  cop- 
ies and  English  versions  of  Syriac  manuscripts, 
including  "  Cyril  of  Alexaniia's  Commentary 
on  St.  Lake's  Gospel"  (4to,  Oxford,  1858; 
English  version,  2  vols.  8vo,  1859)  and  "  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  John  of  Ephesus  "  (8vo, 
1860).  He  has  also  published  a  Latin  ^^  Cata- 
logue of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary" (4to,  1864),  **  Authenticity  and  Mes- 
sianic Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah"  (8vo,  1862),  and  "Prophecy  a  Prep- 
aration for  Christ"  (Bampton  lectures  for 
1869).  In  1878  he  prepared  a  paragraphic 
Bible  for  the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
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knowledge.  In  1874  he  was  understood  to  be 
preparing  a  commentary  on  Jeremiah,  for  the 
"Speaker's  Commentary,"  and  was  engaged 
upon  the  T'h^saurus  SyriacuSj  of  which  np  to 
1872  two  parts  had  been  published. 

(sum,  Sund  Sluktpe.  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  March  16,  1750, 
died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Ang.  21,  1819.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1767,  and 
from  1770  to  1773  was  tutor  there.  He  was 
then  for  some  time  a  missionary  in  western 
Viiginia,  and  was  principal  of  the  seminary 
which  became  the  Hampden  Sidney  college. 
In  1779  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  of 
▼hich  he  was  president  from  1794  to  1812. 
In  1786  he  was  associated  with  several  other 
clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  pre- 
paring the  form  of  presbyterial  government 
which  continues  to  the  present  time.  He  pub- 
lished *^  Oamses  of  the  Variety  in  the  Figure 
and  Complexion  of  the  Human  Species  "  (8vo, 
1787);  "Sermons "(1799);  " L^tures  on  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion ''  (12mo, 
1809);  and  "A  Comprehensive  View  of  the 
leading  and  most  important  Principles  of  Nat- 
ural and  Revealed  Religion  "  (8vo,  1816).  His 
**  Sermons,"  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 
writings,  were  published  in  1821  (2  vols.  8vo). 

fSBBL  h  Seba,  an  American  author,  born  in 
Bnckfield,  Me.,Sept  14,  1792,  died  in  Patch- 
ogae,  L.  I.,  July  29,  1868.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  college  in  1818,  and  settled  in  Port- 
land, where  he  edited  the  "Eastern  Argus" 
(1820-'24)  and  the  "  Courier  "  (183a-'87).  In 
1842  he  removed  to  New  York.  He  published 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing  " 
(Boston,  1833),  a  celebrated  series  of  humorous 
political  letters  ;  "Powhatan,"  a  metrical  ro- 
mance (1841) ;  "  Dewdrops  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  miscellanies  (1846);  "New  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry"  (1850);  "Way  Down 
East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yankee  life  "  (1854) ; 
and  "My  Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate,  by 
Kajor  Jack  Downing  "  (1859-'60).  n.  EDiaMh 
Oalui  (Prixge),  an  American  authoress,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  North  Yarmouth  (now 
Cumberland),  Me.  She  married  Mr.  Smith  at 
the  age  of  16,  and  about  the  same  time  became 
an  anonymous  contributor  of  poems  to  the  pe- 
riodical press.  After  her  removal  with  her 
husband  to  New  York  in  1842  she  frequently 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer.  In 
1848  appeared  the  first  considerable  collection 
of  her  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Sinless  Child  and  other  Poems,"  and  her  metri- 
cal contributions  to  the  magazines  have  since 
been  numerous.  She  is  the  author  of  "The 
Roman  Tribute"  and  "Jacob  Leisler,"  trage- 
dies; "The Western  Captive"  and  "Bertha  and 
Lily,*'  novels;  "The  Salamander,  a  Legend 
for  Christmas;"  and  children's  books  and  mis- 
cellaneous publications.  In  1861  she  published 
"Woman  and  her  Needs,"  a  work  devoted  to 
the  rights  of  woman,  which  Mrs.  Smith  has 
at  variooB  times  advocated  by  her  pen  and 


as  a  lecturer.  Among  her  later  publications 
are :  "  Hints  on  Dress  aild  Beauty  "  (1852) ; 
"Shadow  Land"  (1862);  " The .  Newsboy  " 
(1866) ;  "  Bald  Eagle,  or  the  last  of  the  Kama- 
paughs"(1867);  "Two  Wives"  (1871);  and 
"Kitty  Howard's  Journal"  (1871).  She  now 
(1876)  resides  at  Hollywood,  Carteret  co.,  N.  C. 
SniTH,  Sydney,  an  English  author,  born  at 
Woodford,  Essex,  June  8,  1771,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  22,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  New 
college,  Oxford,  where  in  1790  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  of  £100  a  year.  He  took  orders, 
ai^d  in  1794  became  curate  in  the  parish  of 
Netheravon,  in  Salisbury  plain;  but  three 
years  later  he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  a  private 
tutor.  In  1802  he  was  associated  with  Mur- 
ray, Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Horner,  and  others  in 
establishing  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  to  the 
first  number  of  which,  as  editor,  he  contributed 
seven  articles.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to 
London,  where  his  sermons  attracted  large  and 
fashionable  congregations,  and  in  1804-^6  he 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  moral  phi- 
losophy before  the  royal  institution.  A  post- 
humous volume,  entitled  "  iHementury  Sketch* 
es  of  Moral  Philosophy  "  (1860),  contains  the 
substance  of  these.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Foston-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire, 
worth  about  £600  a  year.  In  1807-'8  ap- 
peared anonymously  his  "  Letters  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Catholics,  by  Peter»Plymley,"  which, 
owing  to  an  admirable  mixture  of  sound  sense, 
irony,  and  pleasantry,  had  an  immense  circu- 
lation; and  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation  were  never  relaxed  until 
that  measure  was  accomplished.  In  1809  he 
published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  removed  with  his 
family  to  Heslington,  near  York,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  few  years,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  exchange  Foston-le-Clay  for  some  more 
desirable  parish.  Failing  in  this,  be  turned 
his  thoughts  toward  Foston,  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  which  he  characteristically  described 
by  saying  it  was  "  actually  twelve  miles  from 
a  lemon,"  constructed  a  parsonage,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1814  moved  with  his  family  into  his 
new  quarters.  In  1828  Lord  Lyndhurst  ap- 
pointed him  canon  of  Bristol  and  rector  of 
Combe-Florey,  near  Taunton,  and  three  years 
later  he  received  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's. 
The  remainder  of  bis  life  was  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  his  ofiicial  duties,  and  to  literary 
labors ;  but  he  wrote  nothing  for  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  subsequent  to  1827.  Having 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  considerable  es- 
tate by  the  death  of  his  brother  Courtenay  in 
1848,  he  invested  largely  in  the  public  stock  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to 
pay  the  interest  on  her  bonds  called  out  his 
"  Petition  to  Congress  "  and  "  Letters  on  Amer- 
ican Debts,"  writings  overflowing  with  hu- 
morous invective.  His  humor  never  left  him, 
and  under  the  last  regimen  of  his  physician 
he  expressed  his  longing  for  "  even  the  wing 
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of  a  roasted  bntterflj."  A  collection  of  his 
writings,  comprising  his  review  articles,  "Pe- 
ter Plymley's  Letters,"  and  various  pamphlets 
and  miscellanies,  was  published  in  1889-40  (4 
vols.  8vo;  afterward  in  several  other  forms). 
He  left  also  in  manuscript  an  account  of  Eng- 
lish misrule  in  Ireland,  which  his  widow  was 
advised  bj  Macanlaj  not  to*  publish.  In  1856 
appeared  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  daughter 
Saba,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland;  and  a 
volume  of  his  writings  and  sayings,  entitled 
"  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith,"  was 
collected  with  a  memoir  by  E.  A.  Duyckinck 
(New  York,  1856). 

SHITH,  ThMiu  §ratiiwMd,  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  at  Martock,  Somersetshire,  Dec.  21, 
1788,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  10,  1861. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  settled  in  the  country,  but  in 
1820  removed  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Westminster  Review."  His 
work  on  **The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Liv- 
ing," reprinted  from  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  "Review,"  was  instrumental  in  the  pas- 
sage by  parliament  of  the  anatomy  act,  which 
put  an' end  to  the  business  of  ."resurrection." 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
London  fever  hospital,  and  somewhat  earlier 
to  the  eastern  dispensary.  In  1832  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  factory  children,  and  his  report 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  factory  act.  In  1838 
he  presented  to  the  poor-law  commission- 
ers the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
"Physical  Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality 
which  are  capable  of  Removal  by  Sanitary 
Regulations."  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  sanitary  committee  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1840,  and  of  the  health  of  towns 
commission  in  1842.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed 
in  1840  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the 
mines  and  factories  not  reached  by  the  factory 
act,  and  his  reports  induced  the  exclusion  of 
young  children  and  women  from  mining  la- 
bor. In  1847,  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  san- 
itary commissioners,  he  made  a  report  on  the 
means  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  metropolis,  of  which  the  result 
was  the  public  health  act  of  1848  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  general  board  of  health.  On 
its  abolition  he  received  a  pension  of  £300. 
His  principal  works  are:  "Illustrations  of  the 
Divine  Government "  (Glasgow,  1814 ;  6th  ed., 
London,  1866);  "Treatise  on  Fever"  (1830), 
long  a  standard  with  the  profession ;  and  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Health"  (2  vols.  12mo,  1836-7; 
12th  ed.,  1868). 

SM ITB^  WilUaB,  called  the  father  of  English 
geology,  born  at  Churchill,  Oxfordshire,  March 
23,  1769,  died  in  Northampton,  Aug.  28, 1839. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  land  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer,  and  was  led  to  geological  studies  by 
his  professional  observations.  He  began  in 
1794  a  "Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales,"  and  in  1799  published  in  tabular  form 


"The  Order  of  the  Strata  and  their  Organic 
Remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  examined 
and  proved  prior  to  1799."  In  1801  a  small 
geological  map  of  England  was  produced,  and 
in  1816  the  "  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  Part  of  Scotland,"  with  a  trea- 
tise. Between  1819  and  1824  he  published 
21  geological  maps  of  English  counties,  col- 
ored to  represent  the  strata,  and  some  works 
on  organic  remains.  In  1824r-'8  hfe  lectured 
on  geology.  In  1831  he  received  from  the 
geological  society  the  Wollaston  medal  for  his 
discoveries  in  geology. 

SMITH,  WiUlaii,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in 
London  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Univer- 
sity college,  London,  and  studied  law,  but  be- 
came professor  of  the  Greek,  I^atin,  and  Ger- 
man languages  at  the  Independent  collegiate 
schools  of  Highbury  and  Homerton.  In  1850 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  New  college,  London,  and  in  1853  classi- 
cal examiner  in  the  universijky  of  London. 
In  1867  he  became  editor  of  the  "Quarterly 
Review."  He  has  edited  a  "Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  "  (8vo,  1842) ; 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology  "  (3  vols.  8vo,  1843-'9) ;  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography"  (2 
vols.,  1854-'7) ;  and  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  " 
(3  vols.,  1860-63).  All  these  dictionaries  have 
been  abridged  by  him  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  first  and  the  abridged  edition  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  combined  have  been  edited  by 
Charles  Anthon  (New  York,  1843  and  1850). 
The  "  Dictionary  of  .  the  Bible "  has  been 
abridged  by  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Bamum  (New 
York,  1868),  and  edited  and  enlarged  by  Prof. 
H.  B.  Hackett  (4  vols..  New  York,  1868-'70). 
He  has  also  published  a  "  History  of  Greece" 
and  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  an  edition  of 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  and  a  "Student's  Gibbon,"  a  "Stu- 
dent's Hume,"  and  "Student's  Hallam's  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  each  in  one  volume ;  a  Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionary  (1855),  based  on  Forcellini 
and  Freund;  with  J.  D.  Hall,  "A  copious 
and  critical  English-Latin  Dictionary  "  (1870) ; 
with  George  Grove,  a  "Historical  Atlaa  of 
Ancient  Geography,  Biblical  and  Classical" 
(1873) ;  and  "  Modern  Geography  for  Schools  " 
(1878).  In  1874  he  was  preparing  "A  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities  "  and  "  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Biography  and  Doctrines." 
He  has  also  published  Latin  and  Greek  courses 
for  schools,  and  other  educational  works,  of 
which  numerous  editions  have  been  issued. 

SMITH,  WffllaB  lidrew,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  29, 
1802,  died  in  Richmond,  March  1,  1870.  In 
1825  he  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In 
1833  he  became  agent  of  Randolph  Macon  col- 
lege, after  which  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
principal  Methodist  churches  of  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  Lynchburg.  He  was 
a  member  of  every  general  conference  from 
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1832  to  1844,  and  dso  of  the  Louisville  con- 
vention at  which  was  organized  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  chnrch,  Soath,  and  of  every  general 
conference  of  this  body  until  his  death.    From 
1846  to  1866  he  was  president  of  Bandolph 
Macon  college,  and  during  this  period  not  only 
filled  the  chair  of  moral  science  and  presided 
over  the  college,  but  lectured  extensively  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.    In  the  autumn 
of  1866  he  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis 
conference,  and  in  1869  was  chosen  president 
of  Central  imiversity,  Missouri.     He  was  for 
a  time  editor  of  the  Richmond  ^^  Christian 
Advocate,^'  and  published  ^*  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Slavery  "  (Richmond,  1860),  a 
defence  of  the  institution  as  it  existed  in  the 
Bontbem  states. 

8linB,  Sir  WnfaUB  SMmj,  an  English  admi- 
ral, bom  at  Midgham,  Sussex,  in  1764,  died  in 
Paris,  May  26,  1840.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
the  age  of  12,  and  before  he  was  20  was  post 
captain,  serving  to  the  close  of  the  American 
war.  He  subsequently  participated  in  the  war 
between  Sweden  and  Russia  as  a  captain  in  the 
Swedish  service.  Afterward,  in  command  of 
a  small  English .  flotilla,  he  harassed  French 
commerce  in  the  channel,  but  in  April,  1796, 
was  captured  by  a  superior  force  and  confined 
in  the  prison  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.  The 
French  government  refused  to  exchange  him, 
but  he  escaped  by  French  aid  after  an  impris- 
onment of  two  years.  In  1798  he  was  put  in 
command  of  a  squadron  to  operate  against  the 
French  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  conducted 
the  memorable  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
against  Gen.  Bonaparte.  He  signed  a  treaty 
with  Gen.  E16ber  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
by  the  French,  which  was  disavowed  by  the 
British  government ;  and  he  continued  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  war  until  compelled  by  wounds 
to  return  to  England  in  1801.  He  afterward 
retamed  to  service,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  received  a  pension  of  £1,000.  In  1821  he 
was  made  an  admiral.  He  was  an  early  advo- 
cate of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Me- 
moirs of  his  "  life  and  Times "  were  written 
by  Sir  John  Barrow  (2  vols.,  London,  1847). 

SmiKMNf,  Jaaes,  an  English  physicist,  foun- 
der of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  born  about 
1765,  died  in  Genoa,  June  27,  1829.  He  was 
a  natural  son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  North- 
nmberland,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macie,  heiress 
of  the  Hungerfords  of  Audley,  and  niece  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Somerset.  In  1786  he  took 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  under 
the  name  of  James  Lewis  Macie,  but  between 
1791  and  1808  adopted  the  name  of  Smithson, 
the  family  name  of  his  father.  At  the  univer- 
sity he  distinguished  himself  as  a  chemist,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method  of 
minute  analysis.  He  became  the  friend  and 
asiociate  of  Wollaston,  Banks,  and  Davy,  and 
in  1787  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety and  contributed  eight  papers  to  its  "  Trans- 
actions." His  papers  subsequent  to  1818  were 
pobliflbed  in  the  ^*  Annals  of  Philosophy  "  and 


other  iBcientific  periodicals.  At  his  death  he 
left  about  200  manuscripts,  probably  intended 
to  form  portions  of  a  philosophical  dictionary. 
He  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  £120,000,  the 
whole  of  his  property,  which  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  latter  without  heirs  was  to  go  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  found 
at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  (See 
Smithsonian  Institution.) 

SMrTHSONlAH  INHTllDTIOiy,  a  scientific  estab- 
lishment in  Washington,  D.  0.,  organized  by. 
act  of  congress  in  August,  1846,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Smith- 
son.  The  condition  on  which  the  bequest  was 
to  take  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
having  occurred  in  1885,  by  the  death  of  a 
nephew  of  the  testator  without  issue,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Kush  was  sent  to  London  to  prosor 
cute  the  claim.  On  Sept.  1,  1838,  he  deposit- 
ed in  the  United  States  mint  the  proceeds  in 
English  sovereigns,  which  amounted  to  $615.- 
169.  Suggestions  were  invited  by  the  presi- 
dent as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  fund, 
which  was  in  the  mean  time  lent  to  Arkansas 
and  other  state's  to  aid  in  internal  improve- 
ments. The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1846, 
passed  after  several  years'  discussion  of  con- 
flicting plans,  creates  an  "  establishment "  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,  to  consist  of  the  president  and  vice  pres-* 
ident  of  the  United  States,  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  commissioner  of  the  pat- 
ent office,  and  the  mayor  of  Washington,  du- 
ring their  respective  terms  of  office,  with  such 
other  persons  as  these  may  elect  honorary 
members  of  the  institution.  The  second  de- 
clares the  original  fund  to  be  lent  in  perpetu- 
ity to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  at  6 
per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually ;  appropriates 
the  interest  from  Sept.,1,  1838,  when  the 
money  was  received,  to  July  1,  1846,  amount- 
ing to  $242,129,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  necessary,  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  other  current  incidental  expenses;  and 
provides  that  all  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions shall  in  future  be  made  exclusively  from 
the  accruing  interest  and  not  from  the  princi- 
pal of  the  fund.  By  the  third  seetion  a  board 
of  managers  is  constituted,  under  the  name  of 
"  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  to 
be  composed  of  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  chief  justice,  the  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, three  members  of  the  senate  and  three 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  president  and  speaker  thereof,  with 
six  other  persons  not  members  of  congress, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  the  other  four  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  but  no  two  of  the  same  state. 
This  board  is  required  to  elect  one  of  its 
members  as  presiding  officer,  to  be  styled  the 
chancellor  of  the  institution,  and  also  a  suitable 
person  to  act  as  secretary  both  of  the  institu- 
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tioD  aod  the  boaril.  To  this  body  is  saaigned 
the  datj  of  a  general  eaperiatendeiice,  and  of 
making  an  annnal  report  to  cODfcreBB  on  the 
operations,  eipenditnfes,  and  condition  of  the 
institution.  Sections  4,  S,  and  6  assign  a  lo- 
cation and  give  power  (or  "the  erection  of  a 
anitable  hnilding  of  sufScient  size,  with  apart- 
menta  for  the  reception  and  arrangement  upon 
a. liberal  acale  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
including  a  geological  and  mineralogical  cab- 
inet; also  a  chemical  laboratot-j,  a  library, 
a  gallerj  of  art,  and  the  nooesaary  lecture 
rooma;"  and  proriaion  is  made  that  all  objects 
of  art,  natural  history,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  with  snch  as  may  be  collected 
from  whatever  source  by  tlie  institution  itself, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  building.  Section 
?  devolves  on  the'  secretary  the  charge  of  the 
bnilding  and  property,  and  the  duties  of  li- 
brarian and  keeper  of  the  mnseum,  with  the 
power  of  employing  assistants,  snbject  to  the 
approval  and  remoTsble  at  the  diaoretion  of 


The  mnscnm,  enriched  by  the  fruita  of  govem- 
mestal  expeditions  and  the  contributions  of 
individual  explorers  under  the  direction  of  the 
institution,  has  attained  a  magnitude  and  cum- 
pletenesa  seldom  surpassed  in  collections  for 
the  illoBtration  of  natural  science.  A  gallery 
of  art  was  commenced,  consiating  principally 
of  Indian  portraits,  engravings,  and  such  ar- 
ticles as  were  presented  to  the  institution  by 
foreign  goveroineDts ;  and  lectures,  chiefly  on 
scientific  subjects,  were  delivered  np  to  1865, 
when  they  were  abandoned  in  conseqaeace  of 
a  Are  which  destroyed  the  lecture  room  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  important 
changes  in  the  operations  of  the  institution. 
The  library  was  incorporated  with  that  of 
congress,  making  the  latter  at  once  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  to  which  the  institution 
annually  contribntes  a  copy  of  the  transac- 
tions and  proceedings  of  each  of  the  principal 
societies  of  the  nofld,  and  in  return  receives 
the  use  of  all  the  books  in  the  collection.  Mr. 
W.  W,  Corcoran  of  Washington 
having  founded  a  free  public  gal- 
lery of  art,  the  institution  has  de- 
posited in  it  its  art  collection. 
This  is   in  accordance  with  the 


the  regents.  Section  8  defines  the  visitorial 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  establishment 
toward  the  board  of  regents,  and  also  limits 
the  expenditure  for  the  library.  Section  9 
authorizes  the  managers  to  dispose  of  snoh 

Eortion  of  the  interest  of  the  fund  na  the  act 
as  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shall  deem  beat  suited  for  the 
promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the  testator.  On 
this  clause  the  present  organization  of  the  in- 
stitntion  principally  depends.  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act  of  congress, 
a  spacious  building  was  erected,  making  pro- 
vision for  a  library,  museum,  gallery  of  art,  and 
lectures.  The  entire  cost  of  the  bnilding.  im- 
provement of  the  grounds,  &c.,  has  been  up- 
ward of  {500,000.  A  library  was  begun,  con- 
sisting chiedy  of  transactions  and  proceedings 
of  learned  societies  obtained  by  exchange,  and 
of  other  works  by  purchase  necessary  for  gen- 
eral use,  which  has  become  nneijualled  in  this 
country  as  a  resource  for  scieotiflo  reference. 


the  city  of  Washington,  the  in- 
stitution  baring   transferred    to 
the  department  of  agriculture  its 
botanical  collections,  and  to  the 
army  medical  museum  all  speci- 
mens  relating   to   medicine   and 
anatomy,  while  it  receives  in  re- 
turn   from     these  ■  departments 
,    everything  which  relates  to  nat- 
j   nral  history  and  ethnology.    The 
expense  of  the  care  of  the  grounds 
around   the  building,  which  at 
I   first  devolved  upon  the  institu- 
tion, has  been  subsequently  de- 
frayed by  government,  and  con- 
gress has  been  induced  to  make  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  support  of  the  mnseum  of 
$20,000.     By  these  changes  the  burdens  which 
congress  placed  upon  the  institution  have  been 
removed,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  the  Smith- 
son  legacy,  in  striet  conformity,  with  the  terms 
of  the  will,  for  the  "increase  and  difiusion 
of  knowledge  among   men." — In  December, 
184n,  the  board  of  regents  selected  Prof.  Jo- 
seph Henr^,  then  of  tbe  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey at  Princeton,  as  their  secretary,  which 
ofSce  he  still  holds  (l^^^)-     I^'b  assistants  are 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  formerly  of  Dickinson 
college,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  the  natural  history  de- 

Snrtment  (appointed  in  1860),  and  William  J. 
bees  OS  chief  clerk  (appointed  in  1853).  The 
board  of  regents  from  its  composition  has  ne- 
cessarily changed  to  some  extent  almost  every 
year,  and  of  its  original  members  none  now 
remain.  Soon  after-  his  apDointment  Prof. 
Henry  submitted  to  the  board  a  "  programme 
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of  organization^'  of  the  proposed  operations 
ODder  the  9th  section,  which  was  adopted,  and 
still  constitutes  the  hasis  of  management.  He 
sQggested  that  men  of  talent  and  erudition 
shoold  be  afforded  the  means  of  conducting 
researches,  and  stimulated  to  exertion  through 
facilities  of  publioation  and  occasional  com- 
pensation; and  for  its  diffusion,  the  publica- 
tion of  such  works  as,  while  adding  materially 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  would  not 
find  a  remunerative  sale  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  trade.  He  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  mle  of  the  institution  to  do  nothing  which 
can  be  equally  well  done  by  any  organization 
or  instrumentality  already  in  action.  The  re- 
sults are  as  follows :  1.  Researches,  The  claims 
of  different  classes  of  scientific  research  to  the 
coontenance  and  aid  of  the  institution  have 
always  been  pressing  and  difScult  of  adjudica- 
tion ;  yet  a  preference  has  been  given  to  those 
of  widest  influence  and  benefit  to  the  race. 
Ethnology  was  believed  to  be  one  of  these, 
and  a  v^nable  and  expensive  memoir  on  the 
archffiology  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  first 
*  to  receive  assistance.  In  connection  with  this, 
aid  was  extended  to  the  compilation  of  a  Da- 
kota grammar  and  dictionary,  and  a  grammar 
of  the  Yoruba  language.  The  circulation  of 
these  has  led  to  o&er  researches  in  ethnol- 
ogy and  kindred  branches  of  science^  some 
of  which  are  receiving  or  will  receive  assis- 
tance. Astronomy  has  also  engaged  the  ear- 
nest and  continued  efforts  of  the  institution 
for  its  promotion  theoretically  and  practically, 
and  pecuniary  assistance  has  been  furnished 
to  expeditions  undertaken  with  a  view  to  as- 
tronomicfiJ  and  other  observations.  It  has  not 
only  furnished  instruments  for  physical  obser- 
vation to  expeditions,  but  in  most  cases  has 
defrayed  the  expense  of  the  reduction  and 
publication  of  the  results.  In  meteorology  it 
had  for  many  years  500  regular  observers  scat- 
tered over  every  part  of  the  continent,  and 
accnmulated  data  trough  this  and  other  mea- 
snres  st^ulily  and  systematically  pursued  for 
developing  the  laws  which  govern  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  weather.  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  cooperation  adopted,  this  sys- 
tem has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
signal  service.  The  natural  history,  geogi'a- 
phy,  climatology,  geology,  mineralogy,  bot- 
any, and  archsBology  of  this  continent  have 
through  its  aid  received  a  greater  impulse,  and 
more  material  has  been  collected  for  increas- 
ing and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  them  than 
through  all  other  instrumentalities  during  the 
national  existence.  2.  Publications.  These 
are  of  three  classes.  1st.  **The  Smithsoni- 
an Contributions  to  Knowledge, ^^  comprised 
np  to  1875  in  20  large  quarto  volumes,  and  in 
many  cases  expensively  illustrated.  No  me- 
moir is  admitted  into  this  series  which  rests 
on  nnverified  hypothesis,  or  which  doe»  not 
offer  some  positive  addition  to  the  sum  of  ex- 
isting knowledge ;  and  the  pretensions  of  each 
hi  this  respect  are  decided  by  submission  to 


the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  of  un- 
questionable competence  and  impartiality.  Th e 
volumes  thus  far  issued  form  a  series  for  the 
publication  of  which  no  learned  society  in  this 
country  possessed  the  means,  and  which  have 
only  been  equalled  by  foreign  societies  when 
aided  by  their  governments.  They  have  been 
distributed  gratuitously  among  all  the  impor- 
tant libraries  and  learned  associations  of  the 
world,  and  have  afforded  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing by  exchange  those  invaluable  sets  of  the 
**  Transactions "  of  foreign  learned  societies, 
not  otherwise  to  be  found  in  this  country.  2d. 
The  ^'  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,'' 
an  occasional  %eries  coinprising  meteorological 
and  physical  tables,  treatises  on  subjects  of 
practicfld  or  scientific  interest,  and  manuals  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  as  well  as  methods  for  various 
physical  observations.  This  series  includes  12 
octavo  volumes.  8d.  The  "Annual  Beports" 
to  congress,  which,  besides  a  popular  analysis 
of  the  memoirs  to  be  contained  in  the  sev- 
eral forthcoming  volumes  of  the  "  Contribu- 
tions," are  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  of  lec- 
tures and  original  or  translated  articles,  which 
introduce  the  student  to  information  and  topics 
of  discussion  much  above  the  range  of  those 
usually  presented  even  to  the  educated  public. 
These  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  congress, 
and  are  circulated  through  the  members  of 
both  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  institution  it- 
self. 3.  Exchanges.  The  institution  now  acts 
as  the  principal,  and  is  gradually  becoming  the 
exclusive  means  of  communication  between 
the  literary  and  scientific  associations  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world.  4.  Scientific  Corre- 
spondence, The  correspondence  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  with  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  vast  and  constantly  increasing.  Al- 
most every  day  brings  narratives  of  real  or 
supposed  discoveries  which  are  referred  to  the 
institution,  inquiries  on  scientific  topics  of  all 
kinds,  or  unusual  phenomena,  &c.  These  let- 
ters are  all  answered. — In  1865  a  residuary 
legacy  of  Smithson  was  received,  amounting 
to  $26,210  68;  andinl874abequest  of  $1,000 
from  James  .Hamilton  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  With 
these,  and  savings  of  income  and  increased 
value  of  investments,  the  total  permanent 
Smithson  fund  in  the  United  States  treasury, 
drawing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  in  gold,  now 
amounts  to  $651,000.  There  are  besides  de-; 
predated  investments  valued  in  January,  18Y6, 
at  $35,000,  which  with  a  cash  balance  on  hand 
of  $15,909  99  made  the  total  resources  at  that 
time  $701,909  99. 

SMOKE  imEE.  See  Sumach. 

SMOLEN^*  I.  A  W.  government  of  Russia, 
bordering  on  Tver,  Moscow,  Kaluga,  Orel, 
Tchernigov,  Mohilev,  Vitebsk,  and  Pskov ;  area, 
21,637  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,140,015.  The 
surface  is  an  elevated  undulating  plain,  broken 
occasionally  by  low  hills.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Dnieper  and  Desna.  It  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  small  lakes  and  morasses ;  and  there 
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are  immense  forests  of  excellent  timber,  which 
aboand  with  game.  The  soil  is  generally  pro- 
ductive. Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  the 
celebrated  Lithuanian  horses  are  raised.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  raising  bees,  and  honey 
and  wax  form  important  articles  of  export. 
Iron,  copper,  and  salt  are  found.  Linen  and 
woollen  goods  are  manufactured^  and  tine  car- 
pets are  exported.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the 
government,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper,  280 
m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1867,  22,977. 
It  is  considered  the  key  to  Moscow,  and  is 
strongly  walled  and  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  has  a  remarkable  cathedral  and 
more  than  20  other  Greek  churches.  Its  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  leather,  hats,  and  soap.  It  was  impor- 
tant in  the  9th  century,  and  was  long  inde- 
Eendent  under  its  own  princes.  The  Tartars, 
lithuanians,  and  Russians  afterward  held  it 
successively;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries it  was  the  scene  of  conflicts  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians,  often  changing  masters, 
but  finally  taken  by  the  latter  in  1654.  On 
Aug.  17,  1812,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Smo- 
lensk, between  the  French  and  the  Russians. 
In  the  night  the  Russians  abandoned  the  town, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  18  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  who  next  marched  upon 
Moscow,  leaving  most  of  Smolensk  in  ashes. 
The  town  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and  great- 
ly embellished. 

SHOLLETT,  TftbiM  Gew^e,  a  British  author, 
born  in  Dalquhurn  house,  parish  of  Cardross, 
Dumbartonshire,  in  1721,  died  at  Monte  Nero, 
near  Leghorn,  Oct.  21, 1771.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Dumbarton  and  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  apprenticed 
to. a  medical  practitioner.  When  his  appren- 
ticeship expired,  in  his  19th  year,  he  set  out 
for  London,  carrying  with  him  a  tragedy  en- 
titled "The  Regicide,"  which  ho  vainly  at- 
tempted to  produce  on  the  stage.  Thwarted 
in  his  purpose,  he  accepted  in  1741  the  post  of 
surgeon's  mate  on  an  80-gun  ship,  and  sailed 
on  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Cartagena, 
which  he  has  described  in  *'  Roderick  Random," 
and  with  more  detail  in  the  ^'  Compendium  of 
Voyages."  He  left  the  navy  at  Jamaica,  and 
while  there  became  acquainted  with  Anne 
Lasoelles,  whom  he  married  in  1747.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1746,  after  the  battle  of  Oul- 
loden,  he  produced  anonymously  "  The  Tears 
of  Scotland,"  an  ode  lamenting  the  atrocities 
of  the  royal,  army.  He  alf*o  published  ^'  Ad- 
vice, a  Satire  "  (1746),  and  *'  Reproof,  a  Satire  " 
(1747),  and  wrote  "Alceste,  an  Opera,"  for 
the  Oovent  Gardeu  theatre,  which  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
manager.  In  1748  appeared  the  first  of  his 
novels,  "The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Ran- 
dom." lie  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris  in  1750, 
and  in  1751  published  "The  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle,"  which  is  disfigured  by  an 
episode  detailing  the  intrigues  of  Lady  Vane, 
for  inserting  which  he  is  said  to  have  received 


a  liberal  reward  from  her.  He  now  resumed 
the  medical  profession,  settled  at  Bath,  and 
published  in  1752  "An  Essay  on  the  External 
Use  of  Water."  Obtaining  no  practice,  he  re- 
moved to  Chelsea,  and  devoted  himself  again 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  1753  appeared  his 
"Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom." 
In  1755  he  published  by  subscription  his  trans- 
lation of  "Don  Quixote,"  more  animated  and 
elegant  but  less  accurate  than  that  of  Jarvis, 
on  which  it  was  founded.  Afterward  he  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  "  Critical  Re- 
view." Uis  irritable  temper  and  capridons 
tastes  involved  him  in  numerous  vexations 
and  quarrels ;  a  contemptuous  critique  on  tbe 
"Rosciad"  provoked  against  him  the  spleen 
of  Churchill;  and  in  1759  an  attack  on  Ad- 
miral Knowles,  one  of  the  commanders  at 
Cartagena,  caused  liim  to  be  arraigned  for 
libel  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £100  and  three 
months^  imprisonment..  He  had  meantime 
produced  a  "Compendium  of  Authentic  and 
Entertaining  Voyages  "  (7  vols.,  1757),  a  come- 
dy entitled  "The  Reprisals,"  which  Garrick 
brought  out  on  the  stage,  and  a  "Complete  * 
History  of  England"  (4  vols.,  1757-'8),  written 
in  14  months,  which  became  very  popular. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  "  The  Adventures  of 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,"  a  sort  of  travesty  of 
"  Don  .Quixote,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Brit- 
ish Magazine  "  in  1 760-6 1 .  He  afterward  con- 
tributed the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  the  "Modern  Universal  History," 
and  continued  his  "  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land," bringing  the  narrative  down  from  1748 
to  1764.  The  whole  work  was  in  16  vols. 
8vo,  of  which  only  the  last  6  vols.,  forming 
a  continuation  to  Hume,  are  now  read.  On 
the  accession  of  George  III.  he  undertook  to 
defend  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  in  a 
weekly  paper  entitled  "  The  Briton."  He  was 
effectively  and  abusively  answered  by  Wilkes 
in  his  "  North  Briton,"  and  his  services  being 
unpaid,  and  his  side  most  unpopular,  he  with- 
drew from  the  contest.  His  health  was  shat- 
tered by  this  discomfiture,  by  his  labors  on 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and 
on  a  compilation  entitled  "  The  Present  State 
of  All  Nations,"  and  by  the  death  of  his 
only  child ;  and  in  1763  he  went  abroad  for 
two  years.-  In  1766  he  published  "Travels 
through  Franco  and  Italy,"  which  was  ridi- 
culed by  Sterne  in  his  "Sentimental  Jour- 
ney." On  returning  from  Italy  he  visited 
Scotland,  resided  at  Bath  during  the  following 
year,  and  there  wrote  "  The  Adventures  of  an 
Atom,"  a  political  satire,  in  which  he  assailed 
Lord  Bute  and  the  earl  of  Chatham.  His 
broken  health  obliged  him  again  to  seek  -a 
milder  climate,  and  he  went  to  Italy  in  1770, 
beginning  on  his  way  to  write  "  The  Expedi- 
tion of  Ilumphrey  Clinker,"  which  appeared 
in  1771,  just  before  his  death. — His  life  has 
been  written  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Dr.  Moore, 
and  others.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  his 
works  appeared  in  1878  (8  vols.  8vo,  London). 


snUA  (Turk,  /imtr),  a  town  of  Aeiatio 
Torkej,  capital  of  the  Tilajet  of  Aidin,  near 
tbe  head  of  the  gnli  of  Smyrna,  on  the  W. 
wist  of  Asia  Minor,  210  m.  8.  W.  of  Gonatan- 
linople;  pop.  (according  to  the  Austrian  con- 
anl  general  Scherzer's  estimate  in  I8T3)  about 
155,000,  including  76,000  Greeks,  46,000  Turks, 
15,000  Jewa,  10,000  Roman  Catholics,  6,000 
Armenians,  and  4,000  Europeans  aud  Ameri- 
cans. Another  estimate  pLices  the  population 
at  180,000.  Owing  to  the  Inrge  preponderance 
of  tbe  Christians,  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  the 
Giaour  citj.  It  stands  upon  a  plain  between 
the  ancient  Mt.  Pagus  aud  the  sea,  part  of  it 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  streets  are  gen- 
erally narron*  and  dirty.  An  interesting  local- 
it;  is  tbe  sonmlled  caravan  bridge,  with  adjoin- 
ing grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  camels 
dariog  the  night.  Along  the  shore  and  in  its 
vicinity  reside  the  Christians,  excepting  the 


Armenians,  whose  quarter  is  partly  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hill,  the  upper  slopes  being 
occnpied  by  the  Turks  i  and  in  the  r^oa  be- 
tween the  Armenians  and  Turks  live  the  Jews, 
who  ore  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent  and  mostly 
poor.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  castle. 
A  quay  is  in  course  of  construction.  Smyrna 
contains  a  governor's  palace,  churches  for  ra- 
rious  denominations,  a  convent,  and  several 
schools,  that  of  the  Prussian  deaconesses  being 
the  best.  A  large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is 
in  course  of  construction.  An  archEeqlogical 
school  was  projected  in  18T4  for  promoting 
excavations  at  the  site  of  ancient  Ephesns,  ad- 
joining a  station  on  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin 
railway.  Another  line  to  Ala-Shehr  (the  an* 
cient  Philadelphia)  was  extended  from  Eas- 
saba  in  1S7S.  A  Turkish  governor  general, 
aud  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  reside  in  the  city;  and  there  are 


American  and  pther  missionaries.  In  the  ad- 
joiiiiD^  viUages-of  Bumabad  and  Budja  are 
fine  viQas.  Smyrna  is  an  important  station 
for  steamers  and  a  great  commercial  empo- 
rium; the  barbdr  is  magni^oent,  and  at  all 
times  crowded  with  shipping.  The  entrances 
iD  1BT3  were  630  steamers  and  TS5  sailing 
vessels,  tonnage  669,247;  clearances,  627  and 
1198,  tonnage  648,679.  The  imports,  chiefiy 
cotbon  and  other  mannfactured  goods,  amount- 
ed to  123,332,780,  and  the  exports,  including 
cotton,  flgs.  nueins,  opium,  sponges,  and  valo- 
Dta,  to  |2~0,794,S32.  The  shipments  of  cotton, 
now  M  important,  were  insignificant  previous 
t«  theAmerican  civil  war.  In  1873-'4  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  chiefly  petroleum, 
were  valned  at  $300,000,  and  the  exports  to  the 
United  States,  including  opiuro,  figs,  liquorice 
root,  wool,  and  rags,  at  $3,284,344.— Smyrna 
was  probi^lj  colonized  by  .lEoliana  from  Cyme, 
TOt.  XT.— 11 


but  early  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Colopho- 
□ians,  and  in  the  7th  century  B.  C.  formed  the 
13th  city  of  the  Ionian  league.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  was  destroyed  by  Sadyattes  of  Lydia 
about  627,  nnd  remsined  in  rains  for  several 
centuries.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  An- 
tigonus  and  Lysimachus,  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  that  era.  One  of  the  seven  churches 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation  was  at 
Smyrna,  and  Polycarp  was  its  first  bishop. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
A.  D.  178,  and  rebuilt  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  It 
afterward  had  many  changes  of  fortune;  and 
being  occupied  by  a  Seljuk  chieftain  about  the 
end  of  the  1 1th  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Byzantine  fleet.  It  was  again  rebuilt, 
and  subsequently  the  Genoese  held  it  for  a 
long  period.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14Ih 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  whoso 
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possession  it  ultimately  remained,  after  being 
captured  in  1402  by  Tamerlane.  Among  its 
many  calamities  in  modern  times  were  the 
conflagration  of  1841  and  the  earthquake  of 
1846.  In  July,  1868,  Martin  Koszta  was*  de- 
livered here  from  the  hands  of  the  Anstrians 
by  Capt;  Ingraham. — See  Scherzer's  La  pro- 
Dinee  de  Smyme  (1876). 

SMTFH,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  bounded 
S.  £.  by  the  Iron  mountain  range  and  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  Holston  river;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,898,  of  whom 
1,244  were  colored.  The  surface  is  an  ele- 
vated valley  between  the  Iron  mountain  range 
and  Walker's  mountain;  the  boU  is  very  fer- 
tile. Limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt  are  found. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and 
Ohio  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  44,681  bushels  of  wheat,  96,829  of  Indian 
corn,  66,823  of  oats,  8,827  tons  of  hay,  1,575 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  10,514  of  wool,  64,910  of  but- 
ter, 26,820  of  cheese,  8,118  of  flax,  and  9,897 
of  honey.  There  were  1,595  horses,  1,846 
milch  cows,  8,198  other  cattle,  4,558  sheep, 
and  4,059  swine.    Capital,  Marion. 

SMTTR,  IliaMaS)  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  June  14,  1808,  died 
in  Charleston,  8.  C,  Aug.  20,  1873.  He  was 
educated  ip  Belfast  and  London,  and  in  1830 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  From  1882  till  his  death  he  was  pastor 
of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C.  Among  the  numerous  works  of  Dr. 
Smyth  are :  "  Lectures  on  the  Prelatical  Doc- 
trine of  Apostolic  Succession"  (Boston,  1841); 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  Catechism  "  (1841) ;  "  Ec- 
clesiastical Republicanism"  (1843);  "Presby- 
tery and  not  Prelacy  the  Scriptural  and  Primi- 
tive Polity  "  (1848) ;  "  Calvin  Defended  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1844) ;  "  The  Rite  of  Confirmation" 
(1845);  "The  Name,  Nature,  and  Functions 
of  Ruling  Elders"  (1845);  "The  History, 
Character,  and  Results  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines"  (New  York,  1847); 
"  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races  proved  to  be 
the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Sci- 
ence "  (1850) ;  "  Nature  and  Claims  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  "  (Philadelphia, 
1857);  "Faith  the  Principle  of  Missions" 
(1857);  "The  Well  in  the  Valley"  (1857);  and 
"Obedience  the  Life  of  Missions"  (1860). 

Smn.  L  WlDlJUi  Henry,  a  British  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Westminster,  Jan.  21,  1788, 
died  near  Aylesbury,  Sept.  9,  1865.  'He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1805,  and  rendered  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz  in  1810.  He 
became  lieutenant  in  1813,  and  soon  afterward 
was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  flotilla 
under  Sir  Robert  Hall  detailed  for  the  defence 
of  Sicily.  By  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty ho  made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sicily 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  occupied  him 
for  several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion by  the  admiralty  of  an  atlas  of  Sicily.  As 
an  accompaniment  to  this,  he  published  a  "  Me- 
moir descriptive  of  the  Resources,  Inhabitants, 


and  Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  its  Islands, 
interspersed  with  Antiquarian  and  other  No- 
tices" (4to,  1824).  He  afterward  completed 
the  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
was  employed  in  1828  and  1824  in  a  survey  of 
the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  and  published  a  "  Sketch 
of  the  present  State  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  " 
(8vo,  1828).  He  attained  the  rank  of  post 
captain  in  February,  1824,  and  settled  soon 
after  at  Bedford,  where  he  built  a  small  ob- 
servatory, and  in  1844  published  a  "  Cycle  of 
Celestial  Objects,  for  the  use  of  Naval,  Mili- 
tary, and  Private  Astronomers  "  (2  vols.  8vo). 
In  1858  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral, 
and  in  1857  he  was  appointed  hydrographer 
to  the  admiralty.  His  most  valuable  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  Physi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Nautical"  (8vo,  1854),  in 
which  he  gives  in  systematic  and  condensed 
form  the  results  of  his  numerous  surveys  and 
observations  on  the  physical  geography  of  that 
sea.  He  also  wrote  "Sidereal  Chromatics" 
(1864),  and  "The  Sailor's  Word  Book  "  (1867). 
n.  Cbailes  Planly  son  of  the  preceding,  has  held 
the  post  of  "astronomer  royal  .for  Scotland. 
In  1856  he  transported  a  large  collection  of 
meteorological,  magnetical,  and  astronomical 
instruments  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  where  he 
selected  two  stations,  one  8,840,  and  the  other 
10,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  obtained  impor- 
tant results  detailed  in  his  "  Tenerifife,  an  As- 
tronomer's Experiment "  (London,  1858).  He 
has  since  written  "Three  Cities  in  Russia" 
(1862) ;  "  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid "  (1864 ;  new  ed.,  1874) ;  "  Life  and  Work 
at  the  Great  Pyramid"  (1867) ;  "On  the  An- 
tiquity of  Intellectual  Man,  from  a  Practical 
and  Astronomical  Point  of  View"  (1868) ;  and 
"Equal  Surface  Projection  for  Maps  of  the 
World"  (1871).  He  maintains  that  the  pyra- 
mids are  memorials  of  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  intended  to  be  perpetual, 

SBTAIL,  the  common  name  of  the  helicidm^  a 
large  family  of  gasteropod  moUusks,  terrestrial 
and  air-breathing.  The  number  known  is  now 
so  large  that  the  treatment  of  the  subfamilies 
and  genera  would  require  a  volume.  Restrict- 
ing the  name  helidda  to  such  as  have  a  well 
developed  external  spiral  shell,  the  snails  may 
be  characterized  as  animals  breathing  air  by 
means  of  branchial  vessels  spread  like  a  net- 
work over  the  internal  walls  of  a  cavity  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  covered  by  the  shell, 
and  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  by  a 
small  valvular  opening  on  the  right  side ;  they 
have  four  retractile  tentacles,  the  upper  two 
the  largest  and  having  eyes  at  the  apex ;  there 
is  a  dentated  h(5rny  jaw  on  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  opposed  by  the  tongue;  the  gullet 
is  jvido,  with  large  white  salivary  glands  on 
its  sides,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed ;  the 
whole  body  is  very  glutinous ;  the  locomotion 
is  slow,  by  means  of  the  ventral  foot;  they 
are  hermaphrodite,  with  reciprocal  impregna- 
tion. The  shells  are  always  external,  vary 
much  in  form,  and  contain  the  entire  animal ; 
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they  have  no  operculum,  the  opening  during 
liibemstioD  being  closed  bj  a  secretion  from 
the  mantle,  which  hardens  into  what  b  called 
thi  epiphragm ;  the  eiiell  is  generally  tonied 
from  left  to  rigbt,  the  free  edge  to  the  right, 
but  they  are  often  reversed ;  the  newly  hatched 
Tuukg  resemble  their  parents,  and  hare  a  shell 
(if  otie  whorl  and  a  half.  They  are  senaitive 
to  cold,  and  like  moist  places;  the  sense  of 
loach  is  acnte,  especially  in  the  tentacles,  and 
tbey  appear  to  have  a  sense  of  smell ;  they  are 
nnctnriial,  and  feed  principally  on  plants,  though 
Eometimce  devouring  each  other.  The  repro- 
Onctive  season  is  toward  the  end  of  spring ; 
the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  30  to  100,  are  de- 
podiled  in  moist  places,  in  natural  or  artificial 
boles;  the  young  come  oat  in  20  to  80  days. 
Snails  are  distributed  Tery  widely,  from  the 
Dorthern  limit  of  trees  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
from  the  hot  and  moist  pluns  to  a  height  of 
11,000  ft.  on  mountains;  some  are  cosmopo- 
lito,  ranging  wherever  their  food  ia  found,  and 
others  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits. 
Aboal  1,600  species  hare  been  described,  some 
of  which  from  their  voracity  are  very  injurious 
to  cegbtation,  and  some  nseful  to  man  as  food; 
thsT  are  very  tenacioas  of  life,  and  able  to  re- 
e\A  lung  droughts.  A  specimen  of  the  desert 
nail  of  Egy-pt  (hslix  diuertorum),  which  re- 
mauied  dormant  in  the  British  museum  four 
le&ra,  afterward  lived  in  the  possession  of  one 
o(  the  curators  more  than  two  years, — The 
^eniie  hdix  (Lam.)  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  Roman  or  vineyard  snail  (H.  pomatia, 
Lino.)  is  a  large  species,  reddish  brown  with 
paler  bands;  these  snails  were  used  as  food  by 
^e  ancient  Romans,  who  reared  them  in  parka, 
■ad  fattened  them  on  cooked  meat  and  fiour, 
obtaining  them  from  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
tfrraoean ;  they  are  still  eaten  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Etirope,  especially  by  Roman  Catholics 
dcring  Lent,  being  conaidered  as  fish ;  great 
nombers  are  eaten  in  France;  they  are  also 
recommended  as  en  ingredient  in  aoupa  for  con- 
samptire  persona.  The  reproductive  internal 
orgms,  in  the  apex  of  the  shell,  consist  of  many 
puallel  eieca,  each  of  which  has  an  external 
layer  prodocing  ^^gs,  and  an  internal  sac  pro- 
ducing aenieu  ;  the  apparatus  is  very  complex. 
The  B.  atperta  (Linn.),  or  common  gMilen 
■luil,  originally  from  Europe,  but  now  natu- 
nilied  in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  is  also  used 
u  food,  when  boiled  in  milk,  for  consumptives. 
These  specie*  when  abundant  are  very  destruc- 
tire,  laying  waste  whole  gardAis  in  a  single 
ni^ht.  ^ways  attacking  tiie  tenderest  and  most 
soMnlent  plants ;  besides  their  natural  ene- 
mies, tnaminalii  and  birds,  great  unmbers  are 
tilled  by  fires,  inundations,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  feiling  of  forests,  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  by  hogs  and  poultry  following 
the  plough ;  the  remedies  for  their  depreda- 
tioni  are  the  same  as  for  the  slugs.  The  largest 
'•i  the  American  snails  is  the  S.  albolabrit 
(Say),  of  a  yellowish  horn  ctilor,  with  white, 
bnudly  reflected  lip ;  the  shell  has  five  or  six 
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whorls,  with  minute  revolving  lines  and  the 
umbilicus  closed;  in  October  they  cease  feed- 
ing, and  select  a  place  under  some  log  or  stone, 
where  they  fix  themselves  for  the  winter, 


AmariiBn  BuH  (HeUi  iHxilBbnB). 

month  upward.    For  details  on  the  American 

species,  see  X>r.  A.  Binney's  "Terrestrial  Air- 
breathing  Molluska  of  the  United  States"  (8 
vols.,  Boston,  18fiJ,  and  vol,  iv,,  a  continuation 
by  G.  W.  Binney,  Boston,  1859). 

SNAKE.    Bee  Sebpent.  . 

SNiKE  BIBD.    See  Dabtbr. 

SNAKE  Kl¥m  (also  called  Lewis  fork  or 
river,  Saptin  river,  and  Shoshone  river),  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  rising  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  in  N.  W.  Wyoming,  near  the  sonrces 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Hadison  rivers,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6,000  ft.  above  tl:e  sea, 
abont  lat.  44°  N.,  Ion.  110°  80'  W.  It  flows 
N.  W.  to  the  junction  of  Lewis  fork,  the  out-  , 
let  of  Shoshone  and  Lewis  lakes;  then  S.,  ez-i 
panding  in  its  course  into  Jackson  lake,  and 
again  N.  W.  to  the  junction  of  Henry's  fork  (a 
total  course  of  nearly  200  m.)  in  Idaho,  abont 
lat.  43°  15',  loo.  112*.  Henry's  fork  rises  in 
Henry  lake  (6,443  ft.  above  the  sea,  about  lat. 
44°  30',  Ion.  111°  80')  in  E,  Idaho,  on  the  border 
of  Montana,  near  the  head  waters  of  Jefferson 
river,  and  has  a  S.  conree.  From  the  junction 
the  Snake  describes  a  curve  of  more  than  8S0 
m.  through  S.  Idaho,  flowing  8.  W.  and  then 
N.  W.,  and  strikes  the  Oregon  border  in  about 
lat.  44°  40';  it  then  flows  N.  about  200  m., 
separating  Idaho  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
territory,  when  in  about  lat.  46°  80'  it  turns 
W.  into  Washington,  and  after  a  further  course 
of  about  150  m.  falls  into  the  Columbia  about 
20  m.  above  the  Oregon  boundary,  about  lat. 
46°  16',  loo.  119°.  Its  total  length  is  upward 
of  600  m.  Steamers  aacend  to  Lewiston  on 
the  Idaho  border ;  navigation  is  then  impeded 
for  more  than  100  m.  by  shallows  and  rapids, 
above  which  the  river  is  again  navigable  for 
150  or  200  m.  In  its  course  through  S.  Idaho, 
the  Snake  flows  through  a  vast  caDon,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  100  to  1,000  ft.;  many  of 
its  tributaries  sink,  and,  passing  under  the 
strata  of  lava,  fall  from  the  sides  of  the  cafion 
into  the  main  stream;  and  here  occur  the 
American,  Shoshone,  and  Salmon  falls,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Ibaho,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167. 
Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the 
Malade  from  the  north ;  the  BoisS,  Payette, 
Weiser,  Ssimon,  and  Clearwater  (which  enters 
at  the  point  where  the  Snake  leaves  the  Idaho 
boondary)  from  the  east;  and  the  Palouse  (in 
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WashiDgton)  from  the  north.  Od  the  left 
beiik  it  receivea  among  others  the  Blackfoot, 
Port  Neof,  B&nnAok,  Baft,  Goose,  Salmon,  and 
BruDean,  in  Idaho;  the  Owyhee,  MaJhenr, 
Burnt,  ajid  Ponder,  in  Oregon  j  and  the  Grande 
Ronde,  jost  within  Waahiogton  territory. 

BHIKEKOOT,  a  common  name,  nsuallj  with  a 
prefix,  for  several  plants  which  are  botanioal- 
tj  very  distinct,  applied  to  them  because  they 
were  anpposed,  especially  by  the  Indians,  to  be 
effioacions  agunst  the  poisonoos  bites  of  ser> 
penta.  1.  Seneca  snakeroot  (officinal  aa  sene- 
ga) is  polygala  ttjitga.  The  genus  poly'gala 
(Greek  noWr,  much,  and  yi^  milk,  as  some 
species  were  formerly  supposed  to  increase  the 
secretion  of  miib)  has  about  300  species,  widely 
distributed,  about  25  of  which  belong  to  this 
country,  and  a  few  showy  eioUcs  are  grown 
as  greenhouse  plants.  The  flowers  have  the 
general  appearance  of  those  of  the  leguminotm, 
bat  their  structure  is  qnite  different  and  is  dif- 


S«n«a  Snikeroot  (PolfKili  B«lia^).    Art  of  Root  of 

ficult  to  describe;  two  of  the  five  sepals  are 
colored  and  potal-lilte,  while  the  three  proper 
petals  are  united,  the  middle  one  keeled-shaped 
and  often  bearing  a  crest ;  the  six  or  eight  sta- 
mens are  united  hy  their  lilaments  in  two  sets, 
the  anthers  one-celted  and  opening  by  a  hole 
at  the  top ;  pod  small  and  two-seeded.  Poly- 
gala  polygama  and  P.  patteiflora,  both  pretty 
native  species,  produce,  besides  ordinary  flow- 
ers, nuroeroQS  fertile  flowers  on  short  under- 
ground  runners.  P.  lenega,  the  thick,  hard, 
and  knotted  rootatocks  of  which  are  the  seneca 
snakeroot  of  the  shops,  is  found  from  New 
England  soutiiward  and  westward;  the  stems 
are  about  a  foot  high ;  leaves  lanceolate,  and 
the  white  flowers  in  close  terminal  spikes.  The 
dried  root  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  an  acrid 
taste  when  chewed ;  it  contains  a  principle 
called  Ben^ne,  probably  the  same  that  has 
been  called  polygalic  add,  and  closely  allied  to 
saponine.    The  drug  was  first  introduced  into 


Europe  as  the  Seneca  rattlesnake  root  about 
1734,  and  in  1749  Li nuteus  wrote  a  dissertation 
upon  the  drug.  It  is  a  stimulant  expectorant, 
and  in  large  doses  emetic  and  diaphoretic ; 
it  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  compound 
sirup  of  squills, 
or  hive  syrup.  3. 
Virginia  snake- 
root,  as  found  in 
the  shops,  is  the 
root  of  arUtolo- 
ehia  i«rpentaria 
and  its  varieties. 
The  genus  arii- 
tolochia  is  apet- 
alous,  and  com- 
prises low  herbs 
and  climbing 
vines;  the  tnbn- 
lar  calyx  is  often 
curiously  bent 
and  inflated,  and 
in  someof  the  hot- 
house exotic  spe- 
cies presents  some 

of    the    Btrangest       Vlistoii  Sukmol  (Arlitolochi* 

forms  to  be  found  Mrpeuturti).     . 

among      flowers. 

The  best  known  species  is  A.  lipho,  which, 
under  tlie  name  of  Dutchman's  pipe  (from  the 
shape  of  the  flowers),  is  often  cultivated  as  a 
vine  for  verandas.  The  medicinal  speciea  has 
a  weak  stem  about  a  foot  high,  usually  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  few  inconspicuous  flowers 
close  to  the  root,  the  calyi  tube  being  curved 
like  the  tetter  S.  It  is  most  abundant  ia  tho 
middle  states  and  southward,  but  like  most 
medicinal,  plants  has  become  rare  in  the  older 
states.  The  dried  root,  when  brniaed,  has  a 
marked  ndor  and  taste,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  camphor,  valerian,  and  turpientine 
combined;  it  cont^us  an  essential  oil  and  a 
resin.  Virginia  snakeroot  had  a  high  repnta- 
tion  with  the  Indians  as  a  cure  for  snake  bit«a, 
and  was  early  introduced  into  England  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  reptiles  and  rabid  dogs, 
and  was  officinal  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia 
of  16G0.  It  is  now  used  only  as  a  stimulant 
tonic  and  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  ennployed 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers.  3. 
Canada  snakeroot,  also  called  wild  and  Indian 
ginger,  is  aiarum  Catiadente.  The  genua  ata- 
rum,  with  the  preceding  one,  belongs  to  the 
family  of  arUloloehiiKetr,  and  consista  of  low 
stemlees  herbs,  from  the  creeping  rootatook.o 
of  which  rise  usually  one  or  two  heart-shaped 
leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  a  short-peduncled 
flower,  which  appears  in  early  spring ;  the 
regular  calyx  has  three  equal  lobes,  brownish 
pnrple,  enclosing  12  stamens  t(Qd  the  large  pis- 
tils. A.  Oaaadente  has  broadly  heart-kidney- 
sbaped  deciduous  leaves,  in  pairs,  with  the 
flower  between  them.  The  dried  rootatock  is 
in  contorted  piMes  about  the  size  of  a  quill, 
with  an  odor  and  a  taste  somewhat  between 
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tbote  of  ginger  and  cordamomB ;  it  oontaiiiB  an 
Mteotia]  oil ;  it  is  ao  arornatio  stimulant,  &nd 
la  someCinieB  osed  to  modifj  the  action  of  otber 
medioisM ;  in  domestic  practice  a  tincture  is 
oBfid  in  colic,  and  in  some  parts  of  tbe  country 
it  is  made  to  eerre  the  purpose  of  ginger  in 
cookeiy;  it  is  one  of  the  ^inga  chewed  to 
conoeal  a  bad  breath.  Two  evergreen  species 
lie  found  from  Virginia  southward ;  A.  Vir- 
ginietcm,  with  small  romid-heart-shaped,  and 
A.  arjfolium,  with  large  halberd-ahaped  loaves: 
both  possess  similar  aromatic  rootstocks,  and 
the  leavea  of  all  three,  when  dried,  powdered, 
and  used  as  snofF,  are  said  to  have  aimilar 
pfopertJee  with  the  foreign  A.  Europeeum,  or 
uorabacca,  in  producing  sneezing  and  a  copious 
flow  of  mucus  from  the  nose. — Black  snake- 
root  is  tanieula  CanadtutU  and  S.  Marilan- 
difa.  Button  anakeroot  is  eryngium  yuecqfo- 
littm;  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  some 


Chaadi  SnakeToot  (Aunuu  CHUdEDse}. 

species  of  liatrit.  Wiiite  snakeroot  is  eapato- 
fnmof^eratoida.    Snakehead  \iehelone  glabra. 

BNiUS,  a  familj  of  American  Indians.  See 
Sbosbohh. 

nimHi  TVKILE  (ektlydra  wrpmtina, 
Schweig. ;  genua  ehelimwa,  Fleming),  an 
American  apecies  of  fresh-water  chelonians, 
cbsrscterized  by  a  large  head,  with  both  jawa 
rtrongly  hook^  and  two  barbels  under  the 
(htn,  abort  and  pointed  snout,  the  noatrila 
near  together,  ana  the  eyas  large,  prominent, 
and  far  forward;  the  sternum  ia  small,  cni- 
rifonn,  immovable,  and  covered  with  twelve 
pUtes  and  three  BUpp)ement«1  onea;  the  cara- 
pace oblong,  depressed,  more  or  leas  tricari- 
BBted,  deeply  notched  behind  with  three  points 
on  each  side  of  the  central  notch;  the  neck 
long  and  thick,  with  a  warty  akin ;  tail  very 
long,  snnnonnted  by  a  scaly  or  tuberculated 
Weil;  the  anterior  limbs,  with  five  Duls,  the 
potierior  -with  four;  the  skin  of  the  liml>s 
above  and  below  Boaly.    Tbe  head  may  be  in 


great  part  retracted  within  the  shell,  whence 
it  can  be  very  auddenly  extended  by  the  long 
and  extensile  neck,  hut  the  limbs  and  feet  are 
mostly  exposed.    The  shell  is  dusky  above, 


BnipplDg  Tortla  (Chalydn  ioptDtlu). 

and  the  lower  parts  yellowish  ;  it  attains  a 
length  of  more  than  4  ft.  and  a  weight  of  60 
lbs. ;  it  prefers  sluggish  and  deep  water  in 
ponds  or  rivers,  keeping  principally  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  it  is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  on  fish, 
reptiles,  and  anch  aquatic  birds  as  come  within 
its  reach,  especially  young  ducks  and  goslings 
and  wounded  birds;  it  has  been  known  to  at- 
tack man,  and  ia  not  nnfrequently  caught  with 
hooka;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  gonpa, 
though  in  the  old  animals  it  has  a  musky  odor. 
It  goeA  far  from  water  to  deposit  its  eg($; 
though  an  excellent  swimmer,  it  is  awkward 
on  land,  walking  slowly,  with  the  bead,  neck, 
and  tail  extended,  raised  on  the  legs  like  an 
alligator,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  negroes 
alligator  cooler;  it  is  very  savage  if  attacked, 
raising  itself  with  such  quickness  on  Its  legs  as 
to  elevate  the  whole  body  from  the  grounji  and 
enable  it  to  make  oonaiderable  hops,  snapping 
with  great  ferocity  and  quickneaa  at  any  object 
coming  within  reach  of  its  long  neck ;  its  bite 
is  severe  and  tenacious.  It  ia  distributed  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  westward  to  the  Missia- 
sippi,  being  replaced  further  weat  by  the  C. 
Tetnfnijiekii  (Trooat ;  genua  gypochely;  Ag,), 
characterized  by  a  larger  triangular  head, 
rougher  shell,  and  neck  and  limbs  covered 
with  Bpiny  warts.  In  the  northern  states  it 
lays  its  eggs,  SO  to  4iO,  between  June  10  and 
25,  generally  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  captiv- 
ity a  month  later ;  it  excavatea  a  hole  at  first 
directly  down  and  then  laterally,  so  that  the 
wid^t  part,  where  the  nest  ia,  is  on  one  side; 
BOmetimes  several  holes  are  dug,  before  one  is 
found  to  auit;  the  females  lose  their  shyness 
at  this  time,  and  smooth  tbe  earth  over  with 
care  after  the  eggs  are  deposited. — In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  the  aoft-shelled  turtles 
{trioiiyeida)  are  called  snapping  turtles.  The 
eggs  in  these  species  are  nearly  globular,  about 
an  inch  ta  diameter,  white,  and  with  hard  shells. 
BHEEZDiG,  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
respiratory  movements,  accompanied  by  a  vio- 
lent eipiratory  effort,  sending  forth  a  blast  of 
air  from  the  lungs  intended  to  expel  some  irri- 
tating substance  from  the  nsaal  ur  passages. 
It  differs  from  coughing  in  the  communication 
between  tbe  larynx  and  mouth  being  partly  or 
wholly  cut  off  by  the  drawing  together  of  the 
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sides  of  the  soft  palate  over  the  hack  of  the 
tongue,  so  that  the  hlast  of  air,  hy  a  convul- 
siye  movement,  passes  through  the  nose  with 
more  or  less  noise  instead  of  through  the 
mouth.  It  may  be  excited  by  acrid 'vapors, 
irritating  liquids  or  solids,  diseased  secretions, 
or  the  simple  entrance  of  air  when  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  is  peculiarly  irritable. 

SNHjL,  Willetoord,  a  Dutch  mathematician, 
bom  in  Leyden  in  1591,  died  there,  Oct.  81, 
1626.  He  studied  law,  but  devoted  himself 
principally  to  mathematics.  When  17  years 
old  he  published  an  essay  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  a  lost  treatise  of  Apollonius. 
He  travelled  in  Germany,  and  won  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  Kepler.  In  1613  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  He  was  the  first  to  make  a 
trigonometrical  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a 
mepdian,  and  thence  to  calculate  the  size  of 
the  earth.  His  result  was  erroneous,  on  ac- 
count of  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments 
then  in  use;  but  he  himself  discovered  the 
errors.  He  also  discovered  the  law  of  the  re- 
fraction of  light  (see  Light,  vol.  x.,  p.  438), 
and  improved  the  methods  of  approximating 
to  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle.  His  most  important  work 
is  EratoBthenes  Batavui,  give  de  Terrm  Am- 
bituB  vera  Quantitate  (Leyden,  1617). 

SNEULm^  Jttiali)  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Boston  in  1782,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  20, 1828.  He  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  infantry  in  1808,  became  captain  in 
1809,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  in  1811,  and  was  made  brevet  ma- 
jor for  services  at  the  battle  of  Brownstown, 
Aug.  9,  1812.  In  1814  he  was  made  inspector 
general  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  affair  of  Lyon's  creek.  In 
1819  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th  infantry. 
He  was  a  witness  against  Hull  at  his  trial,  and 
wrote  "Remarks  on  General  William  Hull's 
Memoirs  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Northwest- 
era  Army,  1812  "  (8vo,  Detroit,  1825). 

METHEN,  NIehtias,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Cove),  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 1769,  died  in  Princeton, 
Ind.,  May  80,  1846.  In  1794  he  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  travelled  and  preached  for  four  years 
in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  labored 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
thence  was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
attended  the  general  conference  in  May,  1800, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  episcopal  prerogative,  a  delegated  gener^ 
conference  (his  plan  for  which  was  finally 
adopted  in  1808),  and  a  preachers'  anti-slavery 
tract  society,  and  against  the  future  admission 
of  any  slaveholder  into  the  church.  He  after- 
ward travelled  with  Bishop  Asbury  as  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  In  1804~'6  he  was  stationed  in 
New  York,  whence  he  removed  to  his  farm  on 
Longanore,  Frederick  co.,  Md.  By  his  mar- 
riage he  became  the  holder  of  slaves,  whom 


he  emancipated  as  soon  as  the  law  would  per- 
mit (1820).  From  1809  to  1814  he  was  again 
an  itinerant,  and  was  stationed  successivelj  in 
Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  on 
the  circuit  of  his  farm  residence.  While  in 
Georgetown  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  con- 
gress. In  1829  he  removed  to  Indiana.  Ho 
was  the  first  to  introduce  camp  meetings  into 
Maryland  and  New  York.  In  1821  he  be^ran 
to  write  in  favor  of  lay  representation.  The 
refusal  of  this  right  by  the  general  conference 
in  1828,  and  the  expidsion  from  the  church  of 
many  of  its  advocates,  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  in  which 
Mr.  Snethen  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  in 
connection  with  which  he  continued  to  travel 
and  preach  after  his  removal  to  the  west  till 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  published 
"Lectures  on  Preaching  the  Gospel"  (1822), 
"Essays  on  Lay  Representation"  (1836),  and 
"Lectures  on  Biblical  Subjects"  (1836).  A 
volume  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  Worthing- 
ton  G.  Snethen,  was  published  in  1846. 

SNETOiXS.    See  Sxtdebs. 

SinPE,  a  group  of  wading  birds,  of  the  sub- 
family icolopaeiiKB,  It  is  characterized  bj  a 
long,  straight,  slender  bill,  obtuse  and  flexible, 
covered  with  a  soft,  sensitive  skin,  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  toward  the  end;  the 
upper  mandible  the  longest,  somewhat  bent 
down  at  the  end,  and  grooved  on  the  sides,  in 
which  the  nostrils  are  placed ;  the  tongue  long, 
slender,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  the  oesophagns 
narrow,  and  the  stomach  very  muscular ;  eyes 
far  back  in  the  head;  wings  moderate  and 
pointed ;  tail  short  and  rounded ;  legs  short, 
feathered  lower  down  than  in  most  waders ; 
hind  toe  small,  elevated,  but  reaching  the 
ground,  the  anterior  long  and  slender,  and  free 
except  in  the  genus  macroramphvs.  Snipes 
are  migratory  and  small,  going  north  to  breed ; 
they  frequent  marshy  places  and  the  marg:ins 
of  rivers  and  ponds,  where  they  probe  the  soft 
mud  perpendicularly  with  the  bill  in  search  of 
worms,  insects,  and  larw ;  the  nest  is  a  slight 
hollow  on  the  ground,  lined  with  grass  and 
sedge,  and  the  eggs,  usually  four,  are  placed 
with  the  pointed  end  inward ;  the  young  are 
able  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched ;  the 
flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The 
subfamily  includes  the  genera  madroramphus 
(Leach),  gallinago  (Leach),  rhynchaa  (Cav.), 
scolopax  (Linn.),  and  philohela  (Gray),  of 
which  the  last  two  will  be  noticed  under  Wood- 
cock.— In  macrorampht/8  the  wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  with  the  first  and  second  quills 
equal ;  the  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 
which  is  united  to  the  base  of  the  outer  by  a 
short  web.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  occurring  in  large  flocks 
near  the  sea,  feeding  on  small  mollusks,  worms, 
and  insects;  they  fly  rapidly  and  irregularly 
with  a  quivering  whistle.  The  gray  or  red- 
breasted  snipe  (M.  grisevB,  Leach)  is  about  10 
in.  long  and  18  in.  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2^  in., 
and  weighs  3}  oz. ;  the  prevailing  colors  above 
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are  dark  atihj,  pale  reddish,  and  black,  with 

rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  white;  under 
parts  pale  ferrDf^nonB,  with  spots  and  bands 
of  brownish  black ;  the  quills  brownish  black, 


the  plan 


WUsan-|  Snips  (OiBnisa  WUkidII). 

the  shaft  of  the  first  primary  white;  the 
■0  dull  white  below,  marked  with  ashy; 
loge  is  more  gray  in-winter,  and  more 
rea  m  Btunmer,  It  occ.ara  over  temperate 
North  America,  in  large  flocks,  occaaionally 
^ing  inland  in  antnmn  on  the  retnm  from 
the  north,  where  it  goes  to  breed;  the  flight 
is  rapid  and  atroiig,  accompanied  by  a  sinsle 
mellow  "weet ;"  the  call  note  is  a  whistle;  the 
flc«h  is  not  80  good  as  that  of  Che  common 
American  snipe. — In  ffallinago  the  tarsus  is 
shorter  than  themiddle  toe,  andthereisDOweb. 
The  American  or  Wilson's  snipe  (G.  Wilsonii, 
Bouap.)  is  abont  1(H  in.  long,  with  as  alar  ex- 
tent of  IT  in.,  the  bill  2i  in.,  and  weighs  8  oz. ; 
above  the  feathers  are  brownish  black,  spotted 
and  edged  with  yellowish  brown  or  ashy  white; 
a  black  line  from  base  of  bill  over  top  of  head ; 


CafiunoD  Enropeui  Bolpo  (G^rugo  media). 

throat  and  neck  before  roddiah  ashy,  under 
parts  white,  qnills  and  tail  like  back,  the  latter 
widely  tipped  with  bright  rufous,  with  a  nar- 
row gabterminal  black  band.    It  occurs  over 
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temperate  North  America,  going  in  summer  as 
far  as  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  breeds  in  June  in 
the  elevated  moss-covered  marshes ;  the  eggs 
are  yellowish  olive,  spotted  with  brown ;  they 
return  to  the  south  in  October,  sad  are  very 
fond  of  the  rice  fields ;  they  rarely  visit  the  sea- 
shore, and  never  the  interior  of  woods;  the 
cry  resembles  the  syllables  "  wau-aik."  They 
are  fond  of  leeches  and  other  food  not  gen- 
I,  though  most  epicures, 
the  habit  of  cooking  and 
of  intestines  incloded. 
>e  of  Enrope(0,  major, 
long,  varied  with  black 
and  bright  reddish  above,  the  red  arranged 
longitudinally,  and  whitish  red  below ;  the 
shaft  of  the  first  quill  is  whitish ;  it  inhabits 
N.  Europe.  The  common  snipe  o(  Europe  (ff. 
media,  Steph.)  is  10  or  II  in.  long,  witn  two 
blackish  longitudinal  hands  on  the  head,  the 
neck  spotted  with  brown  and  fawn  color,  the 
mantle  blackish  with  two  longitudinal  fawn- 
colored  bands,  the  wings  brown  waved  with 
gray,  qniU  shafts  brown,  and  lower  parts  white 
waved  with  blackish  on  the  flanks ;  it  flies  very 
high,  with'  a  shrill  cry ;  from  its  wavering 
flight  it  is  generally  dif&cult  to  shoot ;  its  flesb 
is  delicious. — lu  rhynehaa  the  bill  is  shorter 
and  more  corved,  the  first  three  qnills  equal 
and  longest,  the  tertials  as  long  as  the  quills, 
and  the  tail  very  short ;  the  species  are  adorned 
with  bright  yellow  ocellated  spots  on  the  quills 
and  tail;  they  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia,  The  Caj>e 
snipe  (i?.  Capenais,  Cuv.)  is  10  in.  long,  vane- 
gated  with  black  and  cinereous;  around  the 
eye,  a  little  way  down  the  neck,  pectoral  band, 
and  abdomen,  white. 

SNOHOnSH,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Washington 
territory,  bordering  W.  on  Pnget  sound  and 
E.  on  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  drained  by 
several  streams;  area,  1,600  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  699.  Extensive  forests  skirt  the  streams, 
and  lumber  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  Coal 
is  found  in  various  places.  Along  the  sound 
are  extensive  cranberry  marshes,  and  in  the 
interior  large  tracts  adapted  to  agriculture. 
The  chief  productions  In  18T0  were  1,290  bush- 
els of  oats,  1,415  of  barley,  11,680  of  potatoes, 
and  867  tons  of  bay.  The  value  of  live  stork 
was  $3B,305.     Capital,  Snohomish  City. 

8X0KKI  nXBUSON,  or  Smitc  ttuluen,  nn 
Icelandic  historian,  born  on  the  shorc.'i  of 
Ilvammsfiord,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ire- 
land, in  1178,  murdered  at  Roykholt,  Sept.  22, 
1241.  He  was  o(  distinguished  family,  was 
carefully  educated,  and  became  proficient  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Though  originally  poor,  he 
became  by  marriage  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Iceland ;  and  his  legal  attainments,  bravery, 
and  eloquence  obtained  for  him  the  highest  po- 
sitions in  the  field  and  in  the  althing  or  legis- 
lature. His  residence  was  a  fortified  stronc- 
hold,  and  he  appeared  in  the  national  assembly 
with  a  retinne  of  hundreds  of  armed  follow- 
ers.   Traces  of  his  snmptuous  abode  at  Beyk- 
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bolt  still  exhibit  stone  Btractures  of  finisbed 
eleg&nce  for  hot  batbs,  anpplied  from  boiling 
BprtQgt  through  an  ftqiiedact  of  bewn  stone 
SOO  ft,  in  length.  On  being  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  he  gave  proof  of  great  iodi- 
cial  learning.  In  1213  he  produced  as  oce  to 
a  Norwegian  warrior,  which 
was  requited  by  liberal  pres- 
ents. This  poem  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  one  of  them 
composed  in  honor  of  the 
king  of  Norway,  Haco  V. 
On  a  visit  to  Norway  he  was 
made  an  honorary  marshal 
o(  the  court,  and  upon  re-  '■■■  ■■ 

embarking  for  Iceland  was 
loaded  with  rich  presents.    Faction  and  disor- 
der prBTailed  thronghont  Iceland,  and  the  king 
of  Norway  seized  the   moment  to  advance 
his  designs  for  the  sobjagation  of  the  island. 
Snorii  became  involved  in  domestic  feads,  and 
in  I33T  appeared  in  Norway  as  a  fugitive.  The 
king  created  him  a  jarl,  bnt  soon  became  hos- 
tile to  him,  and  Suorri  returned  to  Iceland. 
Smissaries    were    employed 
to  seize  him  and  send  him 
in  irons  to  Norway,  but  he 
was  murdered  at  Reykholt  by 
his  Bon-in-law,  Gissur.    His 
most  important  work  is  the 
HeimtlTingla,    or   "Chroni- 
cle of  the  Norwegian  Kings." 
It  is  probable  that  in  this 
work  he  made  large  use  of 
the  writings  of  Ari  Frode,  ' 
fragments  of  whose  Scandi- 
navian histories,  composed  a 
century  earlier,  still  remain. 
The  Younger  Edda  also  bears 
the  name  of   Snorri   Stnrla- 
Bon  alone,  bnt  it  was  gradu-  f,c 

ally  formed  by  the  successire 
additions  of  several  writers.  The  first  copy 
of  it  was  found  by  Amgrim  Jonsson  in  1628. 
The  original  Icelandio  text  of  the  Heimthring- 
la  was  first  printed  by  Peringskiold  in  1697, 
though  a  Danish  translation  was  current  100 
years  before.  The  last  edition  is  by  SchOning 
and  others,  in  Icelandic,  Danish,  and  Latin  (6 
vols.,  Copenhagen,  1777-1826).  There  is  an 
English  translation,  "  The  Heimshringlo,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway,"  bv  Samuel  Laing 
1,3  vols.,  London,  J8M). 

SSOW,  the  flocculcnt  white 
masses  of  crystals  in  which 
the  aqueoos  vapor  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  low  terapern- 
tures  is  precipitated  from  the  rio.  h. 

clouds.  The  other  forms  in 
which  atmospheric  vapor  appears  are  treated 
.  of  under  Dew,  Fbobt,  Hail,  and  Rain.  The 
primary  condition  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  snow  is  the  saturation  of  the  air  at  a  freez- 
ing temperatnre  with  vapor ;  the  exact  limits 
of  temperature  are  not  known,  but  probably 


vary  with  the  density  of  tlie  air  and  the  va- 
por ;  the  surplus  vapor  is  precipitated  from 
its  invisible  state  in  minut«  crystals,  the  pri- 
mary fonn  of  which  is  that  of  a  rhomboid 
having  angles  of  60°  and  130°.  (See  Ckis- 
By  far   the  larger  part  of 


Fio.  S.  Fio,  3.  Fia.  4.  Fie.  S. 

snow  falls  during  the  night,  and  in  many  lo- 
calities the  ma^mum  fall  is  between  1  and  7 
A.  M.,  which  suggests  that  the  cooling  neces- 
sary to  the  prodoction  of  snow  is  mWly  doe 
to  radiation  ;  a  secondary  maximnm  between 
8  and  10  A.  H.  is  explicable  as  due  to  the 
inflvence  of  the  dyuumo  cooling  of  rising  oor- 
rents.    The  complexity  of  the  forma  of  bdow 


flakes  increases  with  the  quantity  of  n 
in  the  air,  and  probably  with  the  variety  of 
alternations  of  temperature  to  which  they  aro 
exposed.    Their  size  increases  with  the  tem- 

fierature  and  humidity ;  thus  they  are  much 
arger  from  9  to  11  A.  M.  than  before  sun- 
rise. Little  however  is  satisfactorily  known 
on  these  points.  ,  More  than  1,000  forma  of 
snow  crystals  have  been  observed  and  Sgnred 
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by  Scoresby,  Glaisher,  Green,  Stephen  Lowe, 
and  others.  A  very  beantiful  contribution 
to  this  subject  was  published  anonymously 
in  New  York  in  1868,  under  the  title  of 
"Cloud  Crystals,"  in  which  over  IGO  new 
forms  are  added  to  those  described  by  previ- 
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OQS  ftnthors,  and  several  interesting  observa- 
tloBB  are  given  npon  the  conditions  of  their 
formation.    The  accompanying  figures,  repre- 
senting specimens  of  the  simple  and  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  crystals,  are  from  Bu- 
chsa^s  "Meteorology."     Scoresby,  who  first 
studied  these  forms,  classified  them  into:    1, 
thin  plates  (figs.  1  to  7) ;  2,  spherical  nuclei 
studded  with  needles  (fig.  8) ;  8,  three-  or  six- 
dded  prisma  or  needles  (fig.  9) ;  4,  six-sided 
pyramids  (fig.  10);   5,  prisms  terminated  by 
pianes  (fig.   11).     The  conditions  regulating 
the  occurrence  of  each  figure  are  probably 
quite  definite,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rare  that  more 
than  three  or  four  kinds  of  fiakes  occur  at  the 
same  time.     The<high  cirrus  clouds  are  prob- 
ably generally  formed  of  spiculse,  or  possibly 
small  flakes  of  snow,  which  wh^n  the  clouds 
are  not  too  thick  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  halos  (see  Halo),  and  the  geometrical  ex- 
planation of  these  latter  seems  generally  to 
require  that  the  snow  flakes  present  in  these 
clouds  should  be  principally  of  the  simplest 
forms.    The  amount  of  snowfall  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth  is  known  with  less  accuracy 
than  is  that  of  rainfall,  owing  partly  to  the 
driftmg  of  the  snow,  but  especially  to  the  fact 
that  a  too  great  diversity  has  existed  in  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  observers  to  ascertain 
either  the  quantity  or  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
It  IS  generally  assumed  that  V^  or  A  of  the 
depth  of  snow  measured  immediately  after 
faUing  will  give  the  corresponding  depth  of 
melted  snow.    Quetelet,  as  the  mean  of  many 
observations,  says  ^,  but  for  very  dry  or  very 
vet  snow  these  fractions  are  very  uncertain. 
The  total  depth  of  snowfall  is  greatest,  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  where  the  strong 
winds  of  winter  are  laden  with  moisture ;  thus 
it  averafres  annually  4  to  7  ft.  in  the  interior  of 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Upper  Can- 
ada, but  only  2  ft.  for  the  states  in  the  same 
latitude  further  west.     One  of  the  heaviest 
snowfalls  recorded  in  America  was  that  which 
continued  from  Feb.  «19  to  24,  1717,  when  the 
SQow  remained  5  or  6  ft.  deep  over  all  the  set- 
tled parts  of  New  England.    The  geographical 
distribution  of  snow  at  sea  level  is  such  that  in 
general  in  the  eastern  parta  of  North  America 
and  Asia  it  is  rarely  seen  S.  of  lat.  80°,  and  in 
western  Asia  S.  of  lat.  86°.  '  On  the  W.  side 
of  North  America  it  is  rarely  seen  at  the  sea 
level  on  the  immedia^  coast,  but  is  quite  com- 
mon in.  the  interior. — Falls  of  snow  may  occur 
in  any  month  in  extreme  polar  latitudes ;  in 
Xew  England  and  Canada  snow  falls  mostly 
from  November  to  March  inclusive,  but  in  the 
latitade  of  Washington,  D.  C,  it  faUs  mostly 
during  January  and  February.     The  average 
nmnber  of  days  on  which  snow  falls  is,  for  St. 
Petersburg,  170;  Paris,  12;  Washington,  D.C., 
20;  Gibraltar,  0;  San  Francisco,  0 ;  Charleston, 
S.  C,  1.   But  on  ascending  above  the  sea  level 
w-e  soon  come  to  altitudes  such  that  snow  may 
fall  and  remain  on  the  ground  at  any  season ; 
the  altitude  at  which  aooumulations  remain 


throughout  the  year  is  called  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  conditions  governing  this 
lower  limit  were  first  studied  carefully  by  Hum- 
boldt in  his  climatology  of  Asia,  and  more  re- 
cenlly  has  been  investigated  by  Grad  (1878) ; 
according  to  these,  the  limit  in  question  has 
a  generd  apparent  connection  with  the  iso- 
therms of  82°  F.,  but  departs  therefrom  to  an 
important  degree  when  the  prevailing  winds 
are  dry  or  moist.  Thus  the  limit  is  lower  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
lower  on  the  S.  than  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains ;  lower  within  the  tropics 
than  under  the  latitudes  20°  to  85°.  From 
these  latitudes  it  diminishes,  according  to 
Grad,  to  about  8,000  ft.  in  lat.  60°  S.  and 
65°  N. ;  but  only  in  the  high  polar  regions  is 
the  limit  below  1,000  ft.,  it  being  higher  in 
Greenland  or  Spitzbergen,  where  it  is  only 
the  glaciers  that  descend  to  sea  level.  (See 
Glaoieb.) — Owing  to  the  innumerable  reflect- 
ing facets  of  the  minute  crystals  and  the  quan- 
tity of  air  caught  between  the  crystals,  a  layer 
of  snow  is  a  remarkably  perfect  non-conductor 
of  heat ;  for  this  reason  the  covering  of  snow 
on  the  ground  forms  an  almost  perfect  protec- 
tion to  the  plants  beneath  against  the  freezing 
that  would  otherwise  follow  the  radiation  of 
their  heat  into  the  atmosphere.  In  Ebermayer^s 
*^  Influence  of  Forests  "  (1878)  a  case  is  quoted 
(by  no  means  an/' extreme  one)  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  —6*8°  F.,  and  that 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  the  snow 
+  83'8°  F.,  while  below  the  surface  the  earth 
was  still  warmer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dividual crystals  of  snow  have  probably  the 
same  large  radiating  power  as  ice  in  larger 
solid  blocks,  which  according  to  Leslie  is  85, 
that  of  lampblack  being  100.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  during  the  night  very  hard 
frozen  crusts  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  which  has  been  somewhat  thawed  during 
the  day;  the  same  propeiiiy,  together  with 
that  of  regelation,  explains  the  peculiar  struc-  « 
ture  of  the  surface  snows  of  glaciers,  and 
assists  in  the  formation  of  areas  of  colder  air 
over  snow  fields  than  over  bare  land.  Equally 
important  is  the  great  absorptive  power  of 
snow  for  solar  heat,  since  by  reason  of  it  the 
surface  of  a  layer  of  snow  is  melted  rapidly, 
and  a  large  amount  of  moisture  is  thrown 
into  the  air,  giving  rise  to  extensive  fog  and 
haze,  and  having  a  decided  influence  on  the 
development  of  storms. — Snow  flakes  in  falling 
bring  with  them  nearly  all  the  fine  dust  float- 
ing in  the  air,  leaving  the  atmosphere  extreme- 
ly pure;  thus  in  northern  Europe  Nordens- 
kiold  has  found  freshly  fallen  snow  impreg- 
nated with  a  black  dust  of  carbon  and  iron 
such  as  could  only  have  come  from  meteors ; 
at  other  times  the  dust  is  such  as  could  only 
have  come  from  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  espe- 
cially those  in  Iceland. — Snow  is  occasiondly 
tinged  black,  yellow,  red,  or  green,  as  was 
known  to  Pliny.  These  colors  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  microscopic  organisms,  as  waa 
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auapectod  by  De  Sanssure  (1760),  which  were 
described  hy  Dr.  Woilmton  as  minuto  spbor- 
ical  globules  hariog  a  transparent  covering 
and  divided  into  seven  or  eight  cells  fijled 
with  a  red  oilj-like  liquid  insoluble  in  water. 
Girod-Chontraas  (1797  and  1802)  described 
these  aa  plants  under  tbe  name  tolttox  laeus- 
tri».  Itaaer  (162Q)  demonstrated  that  thoj 
are  a  fnugous  growth,  which  he  named  uTtdo 
nitalii.  Eobort  Brown  concluded  them  to  be 
algte  allied  to  the  tremella  enisnta.  Agardh 
confirmed  the  views  as  to  tbeir  vegetable  na- 
ture, and  f;ave  them  the  title  protoeoceut  per- 
metina.  Bravais  and  Martins,  as  members  of 
the  northern  commission,  verified  the  identity 
or  red  (^hamatococcui  nivalit)  and  green  (protS- 
eoeeut  viridis)  globules  as  bein^  one  aud  the 
same  plantain  different  stages  of  growth,  the 
green  being  probably  the  riper.  The  most  re- 
cent authority  on  this  difficnlt  subject  is  Roa- 
tsSnaki  (1676),  who  retains  the  generic  name 
hantatococcvt,  and  has  further  confirmed  the 
identity  of  these  microscopic  algte.  Ehrenberg 
(1847)  found,  besides  vegetable  spores,  animal- 
cales  properly  so  called,  among  which  the  most 
abundant  in  red  snow  is  that  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  phUodina  rM«t>^.— The  glare  of  the 
sunlight  reflected  from  snow-covered  ground 
gives  rise,  unless  the  eyes  are  protected  by 
glasses  or  goggles,  to  a  very  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  optio  nerve.  (See  AMArBosis,  and 
Blihd.) 

SNOWBUla    See  Gubldbb  Roes. 

SVOWBBtBT,  the  common  name  for  a  native 
shrab,  given  on  account  of  its  large,  Tory  pure 
white  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn  and  re- 
main after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  genus 
tymphoriearpui  (Qr.  mi/i^piiv,  to  bear  together, 
and  KOpiric,  frui^  from  the  cinstered  berries), 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  ezolusively  North  Amer- 


Snowbeny  (SjDiphoriciirpm  rawmoaua). 

ican,  extending  from  British  America  to  Hexi- 
co,  and  contains  about  six  species ;  it  belongs 
to  the  honeysnckle  family,  and  differs  from  the 
honeysuckle  (Lonieera)  itself  in  having  a  regu- 
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lar  corolla  and  a  fewer-seeded  berry.  AU  are 
small  branching  shrubs,  with  ovate  entire  (or 
sometimes  wavy-toothed),  opposite  leaves,  and 
small,  bell-shaped,  four-  to  Gve-lobod,  white 
or  rose-tinted  flowers  in  short  spikes  or  clus- 
ters. The  snowberry  (S.  racemotui)  is  found 
from  Vermont  westward  to  Oregon,  and  as  far 
south  as  Pennsylvania ;  U  is  one  of  the  most 
common  garden  shrubs,  and  is  cultivated  for 
its  white  berries.  The  wolfberry  (5.  txxidta- 
talii),  growing  from  Michigan  westward,  has 
also  white  berries.  The  Indian  currant  or 
coralberry  (S.  ruZjarw),  found  from  western 
New  York  to  Teias,  and  sometimes  cultivated, 
has  small  dark  red  berries  in  dense  clastcrs. 

SNOW  BIRD,  a  well  known  member  of  the 
finch  family,  and  genus  junai  (Wagler).  With 
the  general  cbaracters  of  the  finch  family,  the 
middle  toe  is  shorter  than  the  short  tarsus,  the 
out«r  the  longest ;  the  wings  are  rather  short, 
and  the  tail  slightly  notched ;  the  second  quill 
is  the  longest.  The  common  snow  bird  (/.  hyt- 
malit,  ScTater)  is  about  %i  in.  long,  and  9  in. 


Bocnr  Bird  (Jnuco  faremaUt). 

in  alar  extent ;  the  upper  parts  are  nearly  uni- 
form dark  plumbeous,  darkest  anteriorly,  with- 
out any  red  in  the  interscapular  region  ;  lower 
parts  white ;  the  externa!  two  tail  feathers 
white,  the  third  white  margined  with  black. 
It  is  found  from  the  eastern  United  States  to 
the  Missouri  and  the  Black  hills  of  the  west, 
and  from  Louisiana  to  the  fur  countries.  It 
appears  in  New  England  from  the  south  early 
in  April,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  going  north  to  breed,  and  rotuminp  south 
late  in  autumn.  They  are  found  in  stnati  fami- 
lies, which  usually  keep  by  themselves,  often 
visiting  farm  yards  and  hopping  after  domestic 
poultry,  and  in  cold  weather  retiring  into  holes 
in  hay  stacks.  They  are  fond  of  grass  setd 
nod  berries ;  the  flesh  is  delicate  and  juicy,  anii 
is  often  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  market ;  the 
spring  notes  arc  agreeable.  The  nest  is  on  tbo 
ground,  the  entrance  generally  concealed ;  Ihc 
eggs  ore  four,  three  fourths  by  five  eigbtbs'oE 
an  inch,  yellowish  white  with  numerous  small 
reddish  brown  dots,  A  nearly  allied  species 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  is  the  /.  canieep' 
(Baird),  having  a  reddish  wpot  in  the  inter- 
Bcapalar  region  but  not  on  the  wings.    On  the 
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PidSo  coast  is  the  J.  Oregmmt  (Sclat.),  bead 
•id  neck  sooty  black,  a  cbestout  patcb  on  the 
back  and  wings,  and  the  holly  pure  white. 

SHOW  BOTEfG.     Bee  Buntino. 

HrOWDBOP,  OQ  earlj  sprhig  Sower,  tbe  uame 
being  derived,  according  to  Prior,  from  the 
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Bnowdnp  (Qibniliiii  DinUiJ. 

Gennan  Sehneetropfen,  which  does  not  refer 
to  a  drop  of  anow,  but,  so  far  aa  the  drop  is 
MDCemeii,  to  the  pendents  or  ear  drops  worn 
b;  ladies  in  the  16th  and  ITth  centuries.  The 
feDDS,  galanGiu*  (Gr.  yi'Xa,  milk,  and  iv6o^. 
Bower),  belongs  to  the  amaryUis  family,  and 
(maista  of  three  or  four  European  species. 
Tbe  smail  bulbs  throw  up  two  or  three  nar- 
row leares  and  a  flattened  scape  which  bears 
(qhmU;)  a  single  fragrant  flower  on  a  slender 
nodding  pedicel ;  the  perianth  has  six  separate 
dlFjgions,  the  three  inner  tipped  with  green 
lod  shorter  than  the  three  pure-wbite  ont«r 
ones.  The  common  snowdrop  is  G.  nitalit, 
which,  thoagh  very  common  in  England,  is 
SDppowd  to  he  naturalized  there;  its  leaves 
are  very  narrow,  aad  its  flower  stalk  3  to  8 
in.  high ;  there  is  a  double  variety ;  the  plant 
blooms  early,  often  appearing  in  February. 
Tbe  Crimean  snowdrop  {0.  plieatus)  ba^  the 
same  general  appearance  as  the  common,  hut 
ij  larger  in  all  its  parts.  The  bulbs,  which  are 
small,  should  be  planted  in  clamps,  and  bloom 
more  aatisfactorily  if  left  nndistnrbed  for  sev- 
«al  years.    (For  cultivation,  see  Htaointh.) 

aiOWIWOP  taSE,  a  name  given  to  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  genus  Haletia,  on  acconnt  of 
the  pare  white  pendulous  flowers,  which  have 
■^  SDggested  the  equally  common  name  of 
nlver-beU  tree.  Haletia  belongs  to  the  storai 
(tmily,  and  is  a  genas  of  two  or  at  most  three 
ep«cie«,  which  have  large,  veiny,  pointed,  do- 
cidoona,  alternate  leaves  withoDt  stipules ;  tha 
Bowers,  in  oluaters  or  short  racemes,  open 
just  as  the  leaves  appear,  from  axillary  buds 
of  the  previous  year;  the  small  oalyx  is  fonr- 
tootbed,  ita  tnbe  cohering  with  the  ovary; 


petals  four,  united  at  the  base  or  to  the  mid- 
dle, forming  a  bell-shaped  corolla;  stamens  8 
to  IG,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base;  ovary 
two-  to  four-celled,  becoming  a  large,  dry, 
bony,  two-  to  four-winged  fruit  with  one  to 
four  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  cylindrical  ■ 
seed.  The  best  known  species  is  the  four- 
winged  snowdrop  tree  {R.  letraptera),  so  called 
from  the  four  wings  to  the  fruit ;  it  is  found 
from  Virginia  southward ;  it  sometimes  reach- 
es the  height  of  GO  ft.,  bat  is  more  general- 
ly much  smaller;  the  hark  is  dark-colored, 
marked  by  light  fissures,  which  give  it  a  char- 
acteristic netted  appearance;  the  ovate-oblong 
leaves  have  glandular  petioles,  are  2  to  4  in. 
long,  and  flnely  serrate ;  the  flowers  have  fonr- 
lobed  corollas,  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  12  to 
16  stamens  distinctly  united  below  the  middle. 
This  tree  is  quite  hu'dy  in  the  northern  states. 
Tbe  two-winged  species  (11.  diptera)  is  more 
southern,  and  is  found  from  the  CaroUnas 
southward ;  the 
larger  leaves  are 
coarsely  serrate ; 
the  flowers  are 


four  nearly  dis- 
tinct petals,  and 

the  e  to  12  sta- 

ly  distinct;  the 
fruit,  which  is 
about  an  inch 
long,  has  only 
two  wings ;  the 
tree  does  not 
gro#  so  large  as 
the  other.     This 


to    find    in    the     Bnowdiop  Trw  (Hi1«ls  wtr«pteiB). 

of  the  preceding  being  confounded  with  it. 
Michanz  described  a  third  species,  IJ.  parvi- 
flora,  which  seems  to  be  nearly  unknown,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  a  form  of  one  of  tbe  others. 
The  trees  are  raised  from  seeds,  which,  unless 
sown  aa  soon  as  ripe,  lie  in  the  ground  a  year 
before  they  germinate. 

SNOVFUKE,  a  name  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Curtis  for  Imeoium  ternvm,  to 
distinguish  it  from  snowdrop,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  related  and  which  it  closely  resembles. 
Leueoium  (the  ancient  Greek  name)  is  a  small 
genus  of  the  amaryilis  family,  of  three  species, 
all  of  which  are  European;  it  differs  from  ga- 
lanthru  (see  Ssowdsop)  in  having  one  to  seven 
flowers  upon  the  scape,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
flower  are  of  equal  length.  In  our  cataloguea 
L.  vemwm  is  the  plant  offered  as  enowflake, 
but  Che  English  designate  this  as  spring  snow- 
flake,  aa  summer  and  autumnal  species  are  also 
sold  more  commonly  than  with  as.  The  spring 
snowflake  comes  very  early,  and- is  much  like 


a  large  snowdrop,  iia  *cape,  abont  12  in.  high, 
bearing  a  aingle,  l&rge,  Ytij  fragrant,  pnre 
white  flower,  each  division  of  which  ia  tipped 


Sprlnj  Snowflrt*  (Loocolttal  Tsronm),  Flownr  Bod  Bulb. 


with  green.  The  summer  snowflake  (£.  letti- 
tum)  baa  a  scape  abont  2  ft.  high,  with  three 
to  seven  flowers  aboat  an  inch  long,  blooming 
in  late  spring  or  earlj  saminer.  The  antninnal 
anowflake  (L.  autunmalt,  also  called  Aea)  has 
narrow  leaves  and  a  scape  6  in.  high,  bearing 
two  to  three  small  flowers,  whicli  are  pure 
white  or  suffused  with  rose,  and  appearing 
before  the  leaves  in  September.  This  is  only 
a  greenhonse  plant  here ;  the  others  are  treated 
like  other  Bprmg  bulbs.    {See  IItacintu.) 

SmiFF.     See  Tobacco. 

SUTDDL  a  central  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  E.  bj  the  Susquehanna  river;  area, 
abont  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  lB,flOfl.  The 
surface  ia  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore 
and  coal  are  found  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Penasylvaoia  railroad,  and 
-the  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  along  the  E. 
border.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
247,381  basheh  of  wheat,  12,753  of  rye,  2S6,- 
SSl  of  Indian  corn,  283,841. of  oats,  73,889  of 

Eotatoes,  4,762  of  clover  seed,  16,939  tons  of 
ay,  0,366  lbs.  of  wool,  and  241,246  of  butter. 
There  were  8,964  horses,  3,900  milch  cows, 
4,489  other  cattle,  3,397  sheep,  and  9,050  swine ; 
8  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  11 
of  tanned  aud  10  of  curried  leather,  SI  flour 
mills,  and  8  saw  mills.     Capital,  Middlebiirg. 

SHTDHU,  SMjdHS,  or  Bnycrg,  FraMto,  a  Flein- 
iah  painter,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1679,  died 
therein  1867.  lie  is  celebrated  for  bis  pic- 
tares  of  animals  and  hunting  scenes,  excelling 
in  those  which  represent  violent  action.    He 

Irodnced  many  pictures  jointly  with  Rubene, 
ordaens,  and  others,  they  executing  the  hu- 
man figures  and  Snydera  the  animals. 

SOiP  (Gr.  o&iruv,  Lat.  »apo\  a  componnd 
formed  by  the  union  o(  alkalies  with  oils  and 


SOAP 

fats.  The  invention  of  soap  is  ascrilied  by 
Pliny  to  the  Gauls,  and  he  gives  the  Germans 
credit  for  manufacturing  both  hard  and  soft 
soaps.  From  them  the  Romans  learned  the 
art,  but  soap  was  for  a  long  time  principally 
used  by  them  as  a  wash  for  the  h^r.  A  com- 
plete soap-boiling  establishment,  and  soap  ia 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  Some  natural  produo- 
tioDS  possess  the  qualities  of  soap,  as  the  ber- 
ries of  the  soap  tree  (tapindut  ta-ponaria)  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
bark  of  the  guillaja  taponaria^  which  has  been 
carried  from  Peru  to  Liverpool  for  washing 
woollens.  The  juice  of  soapwort  or  bouncing 
Bet  (taponaria  offieinalu)  forma  a  lather  with 
water,  and  is  used  in  England  for  scouring 
dressea.  In  California  the  roota  of  the  pha- 
laiiffium  poBiaridianam,  which  grows  there 
abundantly,  and  has  the  odor  of  brown  sotqi, 
is  mnob  used  for  washing  clothes.  Alkaline 
waters,  when  used  upon  greasy  fabrics,  form 
soaps  urailar  to  those  produced  in  the  regular 
manufactaro.  Different  kinds  of  oils  may  be 
nsed  in  soap  making,  having  different  pro- 
portions of  the  proximate  principles  of  fatty 
bodies,  stearine,  palmitine,  and  oleine  (see 
Oils  A!n>  Fats),  and  also  upon  the  kind  of 
alkali,  soda  making  a  harder  soap  than  pot- 
ash. The  hardest  soaps  are  made  with  stea- 
rine and  soda,  (he  softest  with  oleine  and  pot- 
ash. The  natural  combination  of  glycerine 
with  the  futty  acids  is  broken  up  by  the  action 
of  the  alkali,  and  the  glycerine  exists  in  a  free 
state  iu  the  soap,  or  it  may  be  extracted  as  a 
separate  product.  The  principal  fata  and  oila 
used  for  making  soap  are  tallow,  and'ifalai, 
cocoannt,  rape,  poppy,  linseed,  hempseed,  and 
olive  oils;  the  last  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  celebrated  Castile,  Marseilles,  and  other 
marbled  and  plain  soaps  of  soathem  Enrope. 
The  beat  oils  for  marbled  soaps  come  from 
Naples,  and  the  Spanish  oils  are  also  highly 
esteemed.  The  oils  from  the  East  are  not  so 
rich  in  stearine,  and  are  more  or  less  colored 
green,  which  is  objectionable.  The  mottling 
or  marbling  of  soaps  is  produced  by  sprinkling 
the  surface  of  the  newly  made  body  snooes- 
sively  with  lyes  of  lesa  and  less  concentration, 
by  which  the  soap  is  again  rendered  suffident- 
!y  pasty  or  semi-fluid  to  allow  of  the  aggre- 
gation in  different  masses  of  the  particles  of 
coloring  matter. — The  ordinary  method  of  sa- 
ponification, as  the  conversion  of  fats  into 
soaps  Is  called,  is  by  boiling  tbein  with  solu- 
tiona  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Most  fats  re- 
quire long  continued  boiling  with  excess  of 
alkali,  but  others,  as  lard,  beef  marrow,  and 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  may  be  saponified  by  a^- 
tation  with  caustic  alkali  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; and  under  increased  pressure  the  alka- 
line carbonates  will  readily  produce  saponiflca- 
tlon  of  fats.  Rosin,  whi<{h  is  capable  of  form- 
ing a  aoap  with  either  potash  or  soda,  is  fre- 
quently added  to  soaps.  Every  kind  of  soap 
contains  a  variable  quantity  of  water,  partly 
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in  ohemical  combination.  Soap  is  perfectly 
eolnble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water,  but  both  so- 
lations  solidify  to  a  jelly  at  a  certain  stage  of 
ooDcentration.  Opodeldoc  is  soap  mixed  with 
alcohol  in  this  state,  to  which  camphor  is  add- 
ed. Cold  water  does  not  dissolve  the  alka- 
line oleates,  palmitates,  and  stearates  which 
constitate  or^nary.  soap,  without  decomposi- 
tion, the  alkali  being  dissolved  and  the  oily 
add  precipitated ;  and  when  hot  solutions  are 
cooled  the  same  action  takes  place.  Soap  is 
quite  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt 
containing  more  than  one  part  in  400  of  water, 
60  that  on  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  contents 
of  a  soap  pan,  a  curd  consisting  of  a  solid 
Boap  will  rise  to  the  surface,  while  the  alka- 
line salts  and  glycerine  remain  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Some  soaps,  as  those  made  from  co- 
ooanut  oil,  are  not  so  easily  separated  from 
their  solutions  by  common  salt.  Other  chlo- 
rides, as  those  of  potassium  and  ammonium 
(sal  ammoniac),  have  a  similar  action  to  that 
of  common  s^t.  Soaps  are  scented  and  col- 
ored by  mixing  coloring  matter  and  volatile 
oils  or  odorous  matters  with  them.  They  are 
sometimes  medicated  with  antiseptic  and  oth- 
er substances,  such  as  creosote,  carbolic  acid, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  sulphur,  and  are  used 
as  detergents  and  in  skin  diseases.  Arsenic 
is  sometimes  added  to  soap  and  used  by  tax- 
idermists in  preser\ing  their  preparations. 
Those  medicinal  preparations  called  liniments 
are  soaps  whenever  they  are  made  by  the  mix- 
ture of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth  with  an 
oil.  Silicate  of  sodium  (soluble  glass)  may  be 
mixed  with  soap  and  used  with  advantage  as  a 
domestic  cleansing  agent.  Soaps  mixed  with 
fine  Band  or  pumice  stone  do  not  possess  the 
same  detergent  properties,  but  are  useful  for 
sconring.  The  manufacture  of  soap  is  more 
largely  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
other  country,  although  great  quantities  of 
toilet  soaps  are  made  in  France,  especially  for 
the  American  market.  The  annual  product 
of  Great  Britain  is  often  considerably  over 
200,000,000  lbs.  The  manufacture  is  also  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  fine  toilet  and  other  soaps 
are  made. — The  history  of  soap  may  be  found 
in  Beckmann's  "History  of  Inventions;"  its 
technology  in  Parnell's  "  Chemistry  applied  to 
the  Arts,"  Knapp^s  "  Chemical  Technology," 
Wagner's  "  Chemical  Technology,"  Muspratt's 
"Chemistry,"  Morfit's  "Applied  Chemistry  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Soaps  and  Candles,"  and 
in  ^'A  General  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture 
of  Soap,"  by  H.  Dussauce  (8vo,  Philadelphia, 
1869).  The  French  manufacture  is  described 
in  one  of  the  Manuels  Roret  entitled  Nouveau 
nanud  theorique  et  pratique  du  sa/aonier^  ou 
^Art  de  fairs  touted  tartes  de  savons  (Paris, 
1852). 

SOAPmmE.    SeeTALO. 
WBOSU.    See  John  III.  Sobieski. 
SMAUU,  the  doctrine  that  society  ought 
to  be  reorganized  on  more  harmonious  and 


equitable  principles.  Communism  and  coop- 
eration are  its  principal  divisions  or  varieties. 
Communism  and  socialism  are  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous ;  but  generally  the  former  term  . 
specially  refers  to  the  plans  of  social  reform 
based  on  or  embracing  the  doctrine  of  a  com- 
plete community  of  goods.  Cooperation  is 
understood  to  be  that  branch  of  socialism 
which  is  engaged  exclusively  with  theories, 
of  labor  and  methods  of  distributing  profits, 
and  which  advocates  a  combination  of  many 
to  gain  advantages  not  to  be  reached  by  indi- 
viduals. Viewed  as  a  whole,  socialistic  doc- 
trines have  dealt  with  everything  that  enters 
into  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
church,  or  the  state,  whether  industrially,  mor- 
ally, or  spiritually.  The  origin  of  all  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  desire  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  less  favored  classes,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  overcome  by  association  the  dep- 
rivations to  which  individuals,  especially  those 
without  rank,  culture,  and  capital,  are  ex- 
posed. After  many  experimental  attempts  in 
recent  times  to  effect  a  radical  modification  of 
society  in  all  its  parts,  the  simplified  socialism 
of  the  present  day  mostly  aims  only  to  pro- 
tect the  laborer  in  his  rights,  or  to  shield  him 
against  the  oppression  of  capitalists. — The  his- 
tory of  socialism  runs  parallel  with  that  of 
property.  Wherever  the  power  of  individual 
proprietors  became  oppressive,  communistic 
doctrines  usually  arose.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  schemes  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  •  Pha- 
leas  of  Chalcedon  expected  gradually  to  re- 
move the  disparities  of  property  by  making 
a  law  that  the  rich  should  give  but  not  re- 
ceive dower  in  marriage ;  and  in  order  that 
none  should  be  intellectually  superior  to  oth- 
ers, he  desired  that  all  should  receive  the  same 
education.  Plato's  ideal  republic  was  to  con- 
sist of  three  classes:  the  educated,  who  are  * 
the  law  makers  and  rulers ;  the  common  peo- 
ple, including  agriculturists  and  other  labor- 
ers ;  and  the  soldiers.  The  state  was  to  assign 
to  every  one  his  rank  and  sphere  of  activity; 
the  soil  was  to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  its 
fruits  were  to  be  equally  shared  by  all.  The 
women  also  were  to  be  common  property,  as 
well  as.  the  slaves.*  Communistic  doctrines 
more  or  less  evolved  from  peculiar  religious 
views,  and  advocating  the  founding  of  isolated 
communes,  existed  among  the  ancient  Hindoos 
and  Egyptians.  Among  the  earliest  attempts 
at  socialistic  life  was  that  of  the  Jewish  sect 
known  as  the  Essenes,  who  had  established 
themselves  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead 
sea  about  the  2d  century  B.  C.  Though  there 
are  few  trustworthy  accounts  of  their  teach- 
ings and  practices,  it  may  be  accepted  as  cer- 
tain that  they  held  their  property  in  common, 
and  discountenanced  marriage,  without  really 
prohibiting  it.  (See  Essenks.)  The  Carpo- 
cratians,  an  early  Christian  sect,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century,  also  practised  community  of  goods 
and  of  women.    Many  features  of  the  monas- 
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ticism  of  the  middle  ages  are  more  or  less  com- 
munistic. Societies  of  women  were  formed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor  in  the  11th 
century,  possessing  at  first  nothing  of  the  later 
conventual  type.  They  had  clusters  of  houses 
und  gardens,  whose  inmates  supported  them- 
selves hy  their  own  labor,  grouped  round  a 
hospital  and  similar  institutions.  In  time  the 
dormitories,  refectories,  and  work  rooms  were 
also  occupied  in  common.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  begninages  of  the  Netherlands. 
Later,  various  ascetic  communistic  societies 
arose,  as  the  ^*  Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the 
Common  Life,"  founded  by  Gerard  Groot 
about  1378  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  mem- 
bers, chiefly  priests,  supported  themselves  by 
manual  labor  and  by  teaching  and  preaching. 
Along  with  these  existed  communities  whose 
members  indulged  in  the  wildest  license,  and 
were  finally  extirpated  by  the  authorities; 
such  were  the  Adamites,  who  walked  about 
naked  and  had  a  community  of  wives.  At 
the  reformation  a  communistic  tendency  was 
wide-spread  in  Germany,  and  it  led  to  a  re- 
volt of  the  serfs  against  their  lords,  a  move- 
ment of  social  reform  avowedly  based  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  (See 
Peasants'  Wab.)  Some  of  the  Anabaptists, 
the  movements  begun  by  Storch  and  Mtlnzer 
(see  M0NZER),  the  familists,  the  levellers,  and 
numerous  other  fanatical  sects  of  this  period, 
all  show  more  or  less  of  the  same  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  rich,  of  a  desire  for  a  better  distri- 
bution of  property,  and  a  struggle  to  realize  an 
ideal  soci^d  state.  In  the  same  period  appeared 
the  first  works  which,  depicting  a  more  or  less 
fanciful  or  ideal  community,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  precursors  of  the  more  recent  scien- 
tific socialistic  schemes.  The  first  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia,"  an  account  of 
*  an  imaginary  commonwealth,  where  there  are 
only  good  and  happy  citizens  and  the  govern- 
ment is  perfectly  paternal,  was  printed  in  Lat- 
in at  Lou  vain  in  1516,  and  it  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian. 
Another  Utopia  was  depicted  by  Campanella 
in  his  Cimtas  SolU  (1623).  A  vast  hierarchy 
of  officials  assign  and  direct  the  duties  of  the 
people ;  four  hours  a  day  are  devoted'  to  labor, 
the  women  performing  the  lighter  tasks ;  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  people  are  trained  in  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  Similar  schemes 
were  sketched  by  Hall  in  his  Mundu9  Alter ^ 
F6nelon,  Morelly,  Defoe  in  his  "Essay  on 
Projects,"  and  Bacon  in  the  "New  Atlantis." 
In  1656  Harrington  published  his  "  Oceana,?' 
of  which  Kume  said  that  it  was  the  most  val- 
uable model  of  a  commonwealth  hitherto  of- 
fered. The  first  complete  plan  of  an  industrial 
community  intended  for  immediate  adoption 
was  John  Beller's  scheme  of  a  "  College  of 
Industry  "  (1696).  The  shareholders  were  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  profits  of  the 
college,  but  the  laborers  were  to  be  guaran- 
teed all  things  necessary  in  case  of  sickness, 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  for  the 


maintenance  of  their  widows,  and  the  like. 
In  France  there  have  been  at  various  times 
small  communities  in  which  work  was  divided 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  members,  who 
received  equal  shares  of  the  profits,  and  elect- 
ed a  master  of  the  community,  vested  with 
full  power  of  command,  and  constituting  their 
legal  representative.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  70  communistic  societies,  all 
based  on  a  religious  belief  of  some  form.  The 
Shakers  were  established  in  the  northern  states 
about  1780,  and  in  the  west  about  30  years 
later ;  the  Rappists  were  established  in  1805, 
the  Zoarites  in  1817,  the  Eben-Ezer  or  Amana 
commimists  in  1844,  the  Bethel  community  in 
1844,  the  Oneida  Perfectionists  in  1848,  the 
Icarians  in  1849,  and  the  Aurora  commune  in 
1852.  Though  the  Icarians  reject  Christian- 
ity, yet  they  raise  to  the  position  of  a  creed 
their  doctrine  of  brotherly  love,  or  their  com- 
munistic idea.  In  the  Bethel  and  Aurora  com- 
munes unselfishness  takes  the  place  of  a  reli- 
gious system.  Community  of  women  is  prac- 
tised only  by  the  Perfectionists-  (see  Notes, 
John  Humpusey)  ;  the  Shakers  and  Rappists 
are  celibates ;  and  at  Icaria,  Amana,  Aurora, 
Bethel,  and  Zoar  the  family  relation  is  held  in 
honor.  Only  the  Perfectionists  are  of  strict- 
ly American  origin ;  the  principles  of  the 
Shakers,  though  first  established  here,  origina- 
ted in  England ;  the  Icarians  are  French,  and 
the  others  are  German.  The  Shakers  are  the 
most  numerous. — ^After  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France,  Babeuf  and  his  friends  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  state.  They  taught 
that  all  men  had  equal  rights  in  all  property 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  it;  every  exclusive 
appropriation  of  the  soil  or  of  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  a  crime ;  all  persons  should  receive 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  education;  the 
functions  of  the  government  should  be  to  su- 
perintend the  division  of  labor,  the  collecting 
of  the  produce  in  publip  stores,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  to  communities  and  individuals. 
The  marriage  relations  and  religious  subjects 
were  not  specially  discussed  by  them.  Ba- 
beuf perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  doctrine 
seemed  to  have  perished  with  him ;  but  in 
1884  Buonarotti  revived  it,  and  by  means  of 
pamphlets  and  the  Moniteur  ReptMicairiy  the 
Homme  Lihre^  and  other  journals,  it  was  again 
propagated.  After  some  vain  attempts  at  in- 
stituting social  equality  by  insurrectionary 
means,  the  Babeuvists  were  content  to  con- 
tinue as  secret  organizations,  many  of  them 
developing  the  original  doctrine,  and  the  tror 
vailleurs  egalitaires  going  to  the  extent'  of  ab- 
rogating marriage  as  being  a  species  of  per- 
sonal property,  of  wishing  all  towns  destroyed 
as  the  natural  hotbeds  of  tyranny,  &c.  In  op- 
position to  the  travailleurs  Sgalitairee  Cabet 
(1788-1856)  w.rote  his  Voyage  en  Icarie,  advo- 
cating a  .comparatively  innocent  commnnism, 
a  small  model  of  which  he  established  in  this 
country. — Saint- Simon  (1760-1826)  gathered 
about  him  men  of  science,  and  travelled  in  or- 
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der  to  enlarge  his  views ;  gave  balls,  dinners, 
and  fesdyals,  to  extend  his  knowledge  *of  man- 
kind; and  finally,  when  his  wealth  had  been 
scattered,  found  himself  abandoned  to  the  most 
painful  privations.  He  was  thus  fitted,  as  he 
thooght,  by  a  trial  of  all  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity, to  become  their  exponent  and  their 
reformer.  He  contrived  what  he  denominated 
a  new  Christianity,  or  a  scheme  for  the  recon- 
Etniction  of  the  religion,  politics,  industry,  and 
social  relations  of  mankind.  To  each  man 
according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  ac- 
cording to  its  works ;  such  was  the  grand  for- 
mula of  the  St.  Siraonian  gospel.  But  the  au- 
thor did  not  live  to  witness  its  propagation. 
It  was  reserved  for  -Rodrigues,  Enf antin,  Ha- 
zard, Buchez,  and  others  to  disseminate  it  over 
France.  By  their  lectures  and  a  journal  estab- 
lished by  them  called  Le  Frodueteur^  it  soon 
gained  many  disciples,  and  at  one  time  seemed 
on  the  point  of  absorbing  the  best  youthful 
mind  of  the  nation.  M^ny  men,  who  have 
since  attained  distinction  as  statesmen  and 
men  of  letters,  took  part  in  the  famous  expo- 
sitions of  the  rue  Taranne,  Paris,  where  the 
new  school  had  its  academy.  But  Saint-Simon 
had  left  his  doctrine  in  the  vague  state  of  an 
Aspiration  or  a  sentiment  rather  thafi  a  system. 
His  foflowers  beg^n  to  differ  when  they  be- 
gan to  define.  Sects  arose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  new  faith.  A  conunon  family  was  estab- 
lished in  the  rue  Monsigny,  but  the  order  of 
fonctions  had  not  been  arranged  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way.  An  open  quarrel  between  two  of 
the  chiefs,  Enfantin  and  Bazard,  led  to  other 
dissensions.  The  finances  of  the  general  asso- 
ciation failed,  and  the  police  interfered  with  its 
meetings,  which  had  become,  in  consequence 
of  the  vivacity  of  the  discussions  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  women  on  the  tribune,  more  at- 
tractive tban  the  theatre.  Enfantin  collected 
his  friends  again  at  a  patrimonial  estate  which 
he  held  at  M6nilmontant,  where  a  multitude 
of  laborers  were  organized  into  groups  of  in- 
diutrials,  artists,  priests,  &c. ;  but  the  experi- 
ment could  not  be  made  to  pay,  Enfantin  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  new  family 
gradually  dispersed.  In  spite  of  its  want  of 
practical  success,  the  school  of  Saint-Simon  ex- 
ercised and  continues  to  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  tiie  French  mind. — Charles  Fourier 
(1772-1837)  saw  very  clearly  what  his  prede- 
cenora  had  not  seen,  that  society  was  a  growth, 
and  not  a  construction ;  he  saw  that  as  it  had 
followed  fundamental  laws  of  development  in 
the  past,  so  it  must  follow  the  same  laws  in  the 
future ;  these  laws,  he  also  discerned,  must  be 
in  analogy  with  the  other  laws  of  the  living 
universe ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  science  of 
society  must  be  the  flower  and  consummation 
of  all  other  sciences.  But  not  satisfied  with 
these  grand  generalizations,  and  the  practical 
applications  to  which  they  inevitably  lead,  he 
assume  the  character  of  a  universal  social 
philosopher  and  legislator,  and  lost  himself  in 
Jnagnificent  apriori  speculations  as  to  the  for- 


mation and  propagation  of  worlds,  and  the 
future  destinies  of  aX\  humanity.  His  vigorous 
thought  procured  him  many  disciples  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States ;  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  his  more  practical 
maxims  to  practice,  but  no  signal  or  decisive 
result  has  anywhere  been  achieved.  (See 
FouKiEK.) — While  Fourier  and  his  disciples 
intended  to  carry  out  their  socialistic  reforms 
by  their  own  exertions  and  without  receiving 
any  material  aid  from  the  government,  Louis 
Blano  wanted  the  government  to  undertake 
the  regeneration  of  society  by  the  "organ- 
ization of  labor,"  holding  that  the  evils  of 
large  capital  and  destructive  competition  could 
and  ought  to  be  cured  by  means  of  the  state, 
the  largest  capitalist  of  all,  from  which  every 
laborer  that  needs  it  has  a  right  to  demand 
employment  (droit  au  travail).  The  govern- 
ment should  purchase  or  gradually  absorb  the 
large  industrial  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
eventually  render  it  more  profitable  to  every 
laborer  to  join  the  large  governmental  work- 
shops than  to  follow  his  calling  on  his  own 
account.  The  wages  of  all  laborers  should  be 
equal.  As  soon  as  the  state  had  succeeded 
in  becoming  the  only  and  general  controller 
of  production  in  the  country,  and  the  work- 
men had  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  appre- 
ciate the  abilities  of  individuals  among  them, 
the  governmental  administration  should  be 
superseded  by  the  self-government  of  the  la- 
borers, on  democratic  principles.  Louis  Blanc 
opposed  to  the  maxim  of  Saint-Simon,  **To 
each  according  to  his  ability,"  his  own,  "  From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need."  The  revolution  of  1848  put  him 
in  a  position  to  experiment  with  his  scheme. 
The  provisional  government  erected  public 
workshops,  and  paid  wages  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laborers ;  but  these  were  produc- 
tive only  of  confusion,  and  contributed  toward 
the  socialistic  insurrection  of  June,  which  end-* 
ed  in  a  crushing  defeat. — Proudhon  (1809-'6o) 
desired  to  carry  out  his  reforms  without  the 
aid  of  the  state,  and  argued  in  opposition  to 
Louis  Blanc  that  the  state  not  only  should  not, 
but  could  not  inaugurate  new  social  systems. 
In  fact^  Proudhon  was  opposed  to  systematic 
socialism  of  any  sort.  Though  himself  a  Uto- 
pian, he  combated  the  Utopias  of  everybody 
else.  The  inf fdlibility  which  he  claimed  for  his 
own  doctrines  he  rendered  still  more  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  by  his  peculiar 
manner  of  expressing  his  ideas.  In  one  of  his 
earlier  principal  publications,  Qu^est  ce  que  la 
proprUtet  (1841),  he  seemed  to  attack  all 
property  as  being  a  kind  of  theft,  while  his  in- 
tention was  only  to  demonstrate  the  illegality 
of  incomes  received  without  labor.  Similar- 
ly, his  expression  that  he  wanted  to  reduce  the 
state  to  "anarchy"  utterly  obscured  his  real 
meaning,  which  was  that  the  artificial  central- 
ization of  the  French  government  should  give 
way  to  a  government  controlled  by  the  masses, 
like  most  socio^ts,  Proudhon  considered  the 
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application  of  justice  in  the  distribution  of 
the  wages  of  the  labor  and  the  profits  of  the 
capital  employed  in  production  to  be  the  most 
important  problem  of  political  economy.  The 
means  proposed  by  him  for  making  wages  and 
profits  proportional  to  each  other  were,  that 
each  citizen  should  unite  in  his  own  person  the 
four  necessary  factors  of  production  :  laborer, 
capitalist,  merchant,  and  employer.  To  bring 
this  about,  he  held  that  employment  should  be 
guaranteed  to  the  laborer,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  reorganization  of  the  credit  system,  which 
he  himself  attempted  by  establishing  the  hanque 
du  peuple  in  1849.  This  bank  was  an  associa- 
tion of  20,000  laborers,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  take  the  paper  issued  by  it  in  lieu  of  cash. 
Proudhon  believed  that  a  conventional  sign  of 
this  sort,  costing  but  little  labor  to  produce, 
could  take  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
the  production  of  which  requires  a  large  amount 

•  of  labor.  The  bank  advanced  to  any  member, 
on  articles  produced' by  him,  four  fifths  of  their 
value  in  its  own  notes,  and  demanded  no  in- 
terest for  the  loan.  On  security  being  given, 
it  would  advance  upon  work  not  yet  done. 
Proudhon  expected  that  this  gratuitous  credit, 
enabling  men  to  consume  at  any  time  the 
wages  of  their  labor,  would  be  the  means  of 
inciting  the  members  of  the  association  to  as 
great  industry  as  the  hope  of  accumulating 

.  interest-bearing  capital,  since  their  means  of 
present  enjoyment  would  depend  upon  their 
energy.  The  government  soon  closed  the  bank 
for  violation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  Proud- 
bon^s  followers  maintain  that  his  scheme  has 

•  never  had  a  fair  trial. — Robert  Owen  (1771- 
1858),  in  England,  was  arousing  the  public 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  order  of  socie- 
ty at  the  same  time  that  Saint-Simon  and  his 
disciples  were  preaching  in  France.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  on  wholly  different  grounds. 
Owen^s  fundamental  axiom  was  that  man  was 
made  entirely  by  his  external  circumstances,  so 
that,  to  form  his  character,  and  to  produce  his 
entire  happiness,  nothing  was  requisite  but  a 
change  in  his  external  relations.  Possessed  of 
gfeat  wealth,  he  established  a  manufacturing 
colony  at  New  Lanark,  in  which  his  principles 
were  applied  to  the  laboring  classes.  Justice  in 
the  payment  of  labor,  vast  domestic  economies, 
and  a  thorough  system  of  infant  and  adult  edu- 
cation gave  it  for  a  time  great  and  increasing 
prosperity.  Statesmen  and  churchmen  alike 
admitted  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  the 
system,  or  parts  of  the  system,  were  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  introduced  into  other  manufac- 
turing districts.  But  Owen  was  encouraged  by 
the  promise  of  his  plans  to  step  forth  as  a  phi- 
losopher. He  taught  in  pamphlets,  speeches, 
letters,  and  books,  his  doctrine  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  circumstances  and  of  human  irrespon- 
sibility, attacking  at  the  same  time  all  religions 
and  all  governments,  and  thus  provoking  the 
earnest  hostility  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of 
politicians.  Other  establishments  were  sub- 
sequently erected  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  | 


and  Orbiston,  Scotland,  but  they  failed.  His 
popularity  declined  rapidly,  except  among  a 
portion  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  he  ac- 
complished nothing  beyond  his  earlier  sac- 
cess.  He  had  travelled  over  the  world  to  in- 
doctrinate it  with  his  principles,  but  the  world 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  stubbornly  in- 
credulous. Nevertheless  he  has  a  just  claim 
to  be  considered  the  originator  of  modern  co- 
operation.-^In  1869  England  alone  numbered 
1,308  cooperative  societies,  under  general  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  act  of  parliament ;  749 
of  these  sent  in  their  returns  to  government  at 
the  end  of  1870,  from  which  their  condition 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows:  number  of 
members,  249,113;  share  capital,  £2,034,261; 
loan  capital^  £197,128;  average  stock  in  trade 
during  the  year,  £912,127;  value  of  build- 
ings, fixtures,  and  land,  £962,276;  dividend 
to  members,  £467,164;  to  non-members,  £16,- 
523 ;  allowed  for  educational  purposes,  £3,775. 
The  most  successful  experiment  of  the  English 
codperators  is  that  of  the  Kochdale  **  Equita- 
ble Pioneers'  Society,"  established  mainly  on 
the  principles  of  Owen.  Its  primary  object 
was  the  founding  of  a  store  for  the  sale  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  was  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1844.  In  1847  the  pioneers  opened  a 
drapery  department,  in  1850  a  slaughter  house, 
in  1852  shoemaking  and  tailoring  establish- 
ments ;  and  after  a  history  of  continuous  suc- 
cess, in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1870  they 
numbered  5,560  members,  and  had  a  share 
capital  of  £81,232.  Similar  stores  and  asso- 
ciations now  exist  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Australia.  The  varieties  of  co- 
operation so  far  developed  are  numerous,  but 
they  are  all  founded  upon  the  original  idea  of 
associated  as  opposed  to  isolated  efforts.  The 
power  which  the  joint-stock  principle  places 
in  the  hands  of  small  capitalists,  the  coopera- 
tive system  places  in  the  hands  of  the  smallest 
capitalists;  it  even  enables  the  man  without 
capital  to  accumulate  it.  Morier  describes  co- 
operation as  "the  child  of  socialism,  rescued 
by  the  economists  from  the  dangerous  custody 
of  its  parents."  In  Germany  this  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  laborers  was  urged  forward 
by  Schulze-Delitzsch  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
cialism of  Lassale  and  Marx,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  "  International  Association." 
(See  Intebnational  Association.)  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  originated  a  new  form  of  coopera- 
tion, which  has  been  succesftful  in  Germany  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  He  devised  a  peo- 
ple's bank,  or  cooperative  credit  bank,  from 
which  the  members  can  borrow  small  sums  up 
to  1,000  thalers.  The  capital  is  derived  from 
the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  the 
members.  The  shares  are  fixed  at  40  thalers, 
and  may  be  paid  by  instalments.  A  40-thaIer 
shareholder  may  borrow  60  thalers  without 
security ;  money  is  borrowed  by  the  society  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest ;  members  on  leaving  re- 
ceive the  amount  paid  up  on  their  shares,  and 
are  relieved  from  all  liabilities  after  two  years. 
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In  1870  the  number  of  loan  or  credit  banks  in 
Genoany  was  estimated  at  2,000,  and  numer- 
009  associations  of  a  similar  nature  are  now 
established  in  Russia,  Denmark,  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  There  is  in  Germany  a  politi- 
cal party  of  socialists  called  Saeialdemohraten, 
another  development  of  the  same  movement 
which  produced  the  international  association, 
mainly  composed  of  workingmen  and  their 
friends.  This  party  aims  to  establish  complete 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  by  uniting  all 
the  working  classes  in  associations,  and  secu- 
ring to  all  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
to  work;  there  are  to  be  no  favored  classes 
or  individuals,  and  the  whole  world  is  to  form 
one  great  solidarity.  The  so-called  Katheder- 
$ocialiiten  are  not  socialists  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  school  of  political 
economy  opposing  the  free  traders. — See,  be- 
sides the  works  named  in  the  biographies  of 
the  principal  socialists,  Stein,  Der  Soeialitmus 
Hhd  Communi»mtis  des  heutigen  Frankreieh 
fLeipsic,  1844),  and  Gesehichte  der  socialen 
Beueffung  in  Franhr&ich  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
lS4i^'51);  Bluntschli,  Die  Communisten  in 
der  Schwem  (Znricli,  1843) ;  Schaffle,  Kamta- 
litmv9  und  Soeialiemue  (Tubingen,  1870 ;  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Eau^nann,  London,  1875) ; 
Nojes,  '*  History  of  American  Socialisms  ^' 
(PhUadelphia,  1870);  Btlhring,  KHtieche  Oe- 
tehiehte  der  National- OehmomU  und  des  So- 
cui/imii^  (Berlin,  1871);  Le  Play,  L^Organiea- 
tion  du  travail  (Paris,  1871),  and  La  rSforme 
fociaU  en  France  (Paris,  1872) ;  Nordhoff, 
'*The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States »'  (New  York,  1875);  and  Holyoake, 
"History  of  Cooperation"  (London,  1875). 

SOOEIIfS,  Utorary  ami  SdMtttc.  The  origin 
of  this  distinctive  title  for  private  intellectual 
albociations  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  academies. 
(See  AoADKifT.)  Societies  existed  in  antiqui- 
ty and  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  they  acquired  importance  in 
the  15th  century  by  promoting  classical  cul- 
tore.  The  assodiations.or  corporations  of  the 
Meistersingers  flourished  till  the  16th  century. 
The  17th  century  witnessed  the  formation  of 
bodies  in  Germany  for  the  improvement  of 
the  language,  after  the  model  of  the  Florentine 
la  Crusca  and  t^e  French  academy,  and  the 
rise  and  progress  of  scientific  societies,  espe- 
cially of  tne  **  Royal  Society  of  London,"  iAcor- 
porated  in  1663  for  the  investigation  and  ad- 
vancement of  physical  science.  Many  impor- 
tant societies  were  formed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  18tb  century,  including  the  "  Society 
of  Antiquaries "  (London,  1717),  the  "Royal 
Society  of  DubUn"  (1781),  "Royal  Society 
of  Edmburgh"  (1788),  "Medical"  (London, 
1773),  and  "  Linn»an "  (1788) ;  and  in  1800 
sprang  up  in  London  the  "  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,"  celebrated  for  chemical 
and  other  lectures.  (See  London,  vol.  x.,  pp. 
<$04-'5.)  The  subsequent  increase  of  learned 
bodies  was  still  more  rapid.  The  United  King- 
dom DOW  has  societies  for  almost  all  branches 
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of  science,  letters,  learning,  and  art;  and  with 
a  view  of  establishing  greater  unity,  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  the  astronomical,  geo- 
logical, Linniean,  and  chemical  societies,  are 
to  meet,  after  the  completion  of  the  palace  of 
learning  in  the  new  Burlington  house,  in  the 
same  building,  which  is  also  to  contain  their 
extensive  libraries,  collections,  and  reading 
rooms.  Most  remarkable  for  stimulating  many 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  the  century  are 
the  "  Geological  Society  "  (1807)  and  the  "  Roy- 
al Geographical  Society"  (1880).  Those  en- 
gaged in  antiquarian  and  archasological  re- 
searches also  display  great  vigor ;  and  special 
bodies,  as  for  instance  those  relating  to  explora- 
tions in  Palestine,  have  achieved  signal  results. 
Among  other  peculiarly  valuable  institutions 
are  the  "Royal  Astronomical  Society"  (1820), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  kind ; 
the  "  Statistical  Society  "  (1^34),  which  throws 
much  light  upon  the  national  resources;  and 
the  "Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  (1828),  with  branches  in  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  Hong  Kong,  and  elsewhere.  The 
"Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,"  at  Calcutta, 
dates  from  1784.  There  are  Teamed  societies 
in  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, and  in  almost  every  important  part  of  the 
British  empire;  and  eXi  the  leading  societies 
publish  the  results  of  their  labors.  The  most 
important  English  perambulatory  body  is  the 
"  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,"  founded  in  1831.  (See  Advanoemunt 
OF  Science.)  The  "  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  "  held  its  first 
public  meeting  at  Birmingham,  Oct.  12,  1857, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham.  It 
embraced  originally  the  five  departments  of  ju- 
risprudence, education,  punishment  and  refor- 
mation, public  health,  and  social  economy ;  and 
a  sixth  department  relating  to  trade  and  inter- 
national law  was  added  in  1860.  The  annual 
meetings  are  held  at  a  different  place  each 
year,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  dis- 
quisitions and  in  discussions. — The  continent 
of  Europe  emulates  England  in  encouraging 
explorations,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  geographical  societies  of  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna,  and  the  "  Institute " 
at  Gotha.  In  France  and  Italy  the  number  of 
societies  is  diminished  by  the  omnipotence  of 
the  academies.  The  former  country,  however, 
has  several  of  importance,  especiidly  the  eo- 
eiM  giographigtie  of  Paris,  which  publishes  a 
celebrated  monthly  Bulletin,  and  the  societe 
aeiatigue^  which  has  called  into  existence  ori- 
ental societies  in  Germany  and  England.  In 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  Germany  had  a 
poets^  union  {Gottinger  Diehterbund  or  Hain- 
hind)  among  its  societies,  with  Klopstock  at 
its  head.  In  the  present  century  it  has  initia- 
ted scientific  congresses  and  other  associations 
in  the  interest  of  political  and  social  science, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  societies  de- 
voted to  every  branch  of  knowledge,  art,  and 
industry.    Among  the  oldest  is  the  Wiaen- 
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schaftlieher  Verein  at  G^^ttingen  (1750),  and 
the  best  known  are  devoted  to  natural  history 
and  geology,  espeoially  in  Berlin.  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Kussia,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  various 
learned  bodies  apart  from  the  academies.  They 
abound  also  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
regard  to  investigations  of  local  and  national 
history,  nearly  every  state  having  a  historical 
society  with  a  library.  The  "  New  York  His- 
torical Society^*  (founded  in  1804)  and  the 
'*  New  York  Geographical  Society  "  (1862)  are 
described  under  New  York,  vol.  xii.,  p.  404. 
The  most  important  society  in  the  United 
States  is  the  ^*  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,"  founded  in  1847. 
(See  Advanobmsnt  of  Science.)  A  "Social 
Science  Association,"  organized  in  Boston  in 
1865,  had  in  1874  about  800  members. 

SOaETT  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  extending  between  lat.  16°  and  18°  S., 
and  Ion.  148°  and  165°  W. ;  area,  666  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  18,000.  The  group  is  formed  of 
two  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which  lies  about 
70  m.  N.  W.  of  the  other.  They  were  formerly, 
and  by  some  geographers  still  are,  distinguished 
by  the  separate  designations  of  the  Society 
islands  (proper)  and  the  Tahiti  or  Georgian 
islands.  The  latter  are  under  the  French  pro- 
tectorate ;  area,  453  sq.  m. ;  pop.  18,800,  of 
whom  about  970  are  emigrants,  400  soldiers, 
and  600  foreign  residents.  The  former  are  in- 
dependent ;  area,  218  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  4,000. 
Mariners  usually  speak  of  one  cluster  as  the 
windward  and  the  other  as  the  leeward,  ap- 
plying the  term  Society  islands  to  both  com- 
bined. The  Society  islands,  thus  defined^  ex- 
clusive of  several  islets,  are  Tahiti  or  Otaheite, 
Eimeo,  Maiaoiti,  Maitia,  Tetuaroa,  Huahine, 
Raiatea,  Otaha  or  Tahaa,  Borabora,  Marua  or 
Maupiti^  and  Tubal,  the  first  five  belonging  to 
the  Tahiti  group,  and  the  remainder  to  the  So- 
ciety islands  proper.  The  islands  are  moun- 
tainous in  the  interior,  the  highest  peak,*  on 
the  island  of  Tahiti,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
7,389  ft.,  and  have  a  border  from  1  to  6  m. 
wide  of  rich  level  ground  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  high  lands  to  the  sea.  In  general 
appearance  they  are  alike,  and  lava,  basalts,  and 
pumice  stone,  which  are  found  in  several  places, 
indicate  that  their  origin  was  volcanic.  They 
are  surrounded  by  belts  of  coral  rock,  of  va- 
rious width,  situated  from  a  few  yards  to  6  m. 
from  the  shore,  with  openings  which  permit 
the  passage  of  canoes,  while  some  of  them  ad-' 
mit  ships  to  smooth  water  and  good  anchorage. 
There  are  small  lakes  and  lagoons  in  some  of 
the  islands,  and  all  are  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  upon  the  banks  of  which,  or  along  the 
shores,  the  inhabitants  reside. — There  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  soil,  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains being  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  lay- 
er of  light  earth ;  the  summits  of  many  of  the 
hills  have  a  thick  stratum  of  red  ochre  or  yel- 
low marl,  while  the  soil  of  the  level  tracts 
along  the  shores  is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  mixed 


with  vegetable  mould,  and  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. The  climate  is  healthful  and  very  mild, 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year  being  inconsiderable.  Besides  the  bread- 
fruit, these  islands  produce  almost  every  tropi- 
cal vegtable  and  fruit,  including  some  peculiar 
to  the  group.  A  few  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  introduced  from  the  temperate  re- 
gions. The  guava  shrub,  brought  from  Nor- 
folk island,  is  now  common,  and  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruit,  upon  which  pigs  and  cattle 
feed  with  avidity.  Garden  produce  is  little 
cultivated,  and  agriculture  is  very  backward. 
A  botanic  garden,  established  by  the  French, 
offers  seeds  to  colonists  and  natives;  but  there 
is  little  demand  for  them,  and  prizes  offered 
to  stimulate  production  were  withdrawn  in 
1865  as  useless.  The  spontaneous  production 
of  fruits  seems  sufficient  for  the  natives.  An 
Anglo-Portuguese  agricultural  company,  estab- 
lished in  1861  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
coffee  by  Chinese  coolies,  has  effected  but  little. 
The  introduction  of  limes  and  oranges  has  been 
very  successful.  Pigs,  dogs,  and  rats  were  the 
only  quadrupeds  found  upon  the  islands  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery ;  but  all  our  domestic 
animals  have  been  introduced,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  have  thriven 
remarkably  well.  Horned  cattle  are  abundant 
There  are  numbers  of  aquatic  fowl ;  the  alba- 
tross, tropic  birds,  and  petrel  are  found  on  all 
the  islands;  herons  and  wild  ducks  frequent 
the  lakes  and  lagoons ;  and  there  are  several 
kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  woodpeckers,  and  small 
paroquets.  Domestic  fowl  are  abundant,  and 
were  upon  the  group  at  the  time  it  was  dis- 
covered.— ^The  natives  belong  evidently  to  the 
Malay  race,  and  are  generally  above  the  middle 
stature.  Their  countenances  are  open  and  pre- 
possessing, though  their  features  are  bold  a&d 
sometimes  prominent.  Their  complexion  is 
olive  or  reddish  brown,  but  there  are  great  va- 
rieties of  shades.  The  appearance  of  the  men 
is  vigorous  and  graceful,  and  their  behavior 
affable  and  courteous.  Tattooing  is  not  now 
practised.  The  native  costume  has  been  alto- 
gether abandoned  for  dresses  resembling  those 
worn  by  civilized  nations.  The  native  manu- 
factures have  been  entirely  superseded  by  im- 
ported goods.  The  chief  intercourse  is  carried 
on  with  Valparaiso,  Sydney,  and  San  Fran- 
cisc6,  and  the  domestic  exports  of  the  group 
consist  principally  of  cocoanut  oil,  arrowroot, 
sugar,  and  pearl  shells.  The  annual  exports 
amount  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  imports  to 
about  $660,000.  The  principal  port,  Papiete 
in  Tahiti  (pop.  about  800),  is  the  residence  of 
several  foreign  merchants.  It  is  a  free'  port 
except  for  arms  and  spirits,  has  a  dock  for 
repairing  vessels,  government  buildings,  and  a 
hospital,*  and  two  newspapers,  one  in  the  na- 
tive language  and  one  in  French,  are  published. 
— The  Spaniards  lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
Tahiti  in  1606,  by  Quiros,  who  called  the  isl- 
and Sagittaria.  Gapt.  Wallis,  in  a  British  ship 
sent  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  sea, 
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rMohed  Tahiti  in  1767,  and  named  it  King 
Geoi^'i  island.  Bongainyille  touched  at  it  in 
1768,  naming  it  Nonvelle  Oy there.  Oapt.  Oook 
raiched  it  in  1769,  discovered  most  of  the 
islands  in  the  N.  W.  cluster,  gave  to  the  whole 
groap  the  name  of  Society  islands,  in  honor 
of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  restored 
the  natiye  name  to  Tahiti.  The  Spaniards 
attempted  to  colonize  Tahiti  in  1772-*4 ;  and 
about  that  date  Cooke  visited  the  group  a 
second  time,  and  again  on  his  last  voyage  in 
ITTTf  when  he  found  a  house  and  cross  which 
the  Spaniards  had  erected  carefully  preserved 
by  the  natives.  -  After  this  11  years  passed 
without  any  communication  hetween  the  So- 
ciety islands  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  when 
the  Bounty  arrived  to  transport  plants  of  the 
breadfruit  tree  to  the  British  West  India  isl- 
ands. The  interest  excited  hy  these  voyages 
resnlted  in  the  formation  of  the  London  mis- 
sionary society,  which  fitted  out  a  ship  to  car- 
ry missionaries  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
This  vessel  arrived  ^t  Tahiti  early  in  1797. 
For  a  long  time  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
were  fmiUess,  till  Pomare  II.  embraced  Chris- 
tianity about  1815.  Pomare  died  in  1821,  and 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  the  missionaries 
ac<]nind  great  influence ;  but  the  son  having 
diiMi  before  he  attained  manhood,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Queen  Aimata  or  Pomare,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  surname  of  the  reigning  family. 
From  the  conversion  of  Pomare  II.  the  power 
of  the  missionaries  continued  increasing,  till  it 
became  paramount  in  Tahiti.  The  success  of 
the  French  Catholic  missions  on  the  islands  to 
the  east  induced  two  priests  to  go  to  Tahiti. 
The  Engtish  missionaries  opposed  this,  and  the 
priests  were  forcibly  deported.  The  French 
goremment  then  sent  a  frigate  to  demand 
liberty  for  all  French  subjects,  and  $2,000  as 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage  to  France  of  the 
expelled  missionaries.  In  1843  a  strong  force 
Isnded  on  Tahiti  and  hoisted  the  French  flag, 
taking  possession  in  the  name  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, (See  Dir  Pktit-Thouabs.)  The  queen 
inade  her  escape  to  a  neighboring  island,  and 
KTeral  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  invaders.  There  was  also  a 
protracted  diplomatio  dispute  with  England, 
which  ended  in  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity by  the  French  government  for  the  ex- 
IHtkion  of  the  British  consul  Pritchard  and 
the  seizure  of  some  of  his  property.  In  1846 
the  French  power  was  completely  established 
in  Tahiti.  .Pomare  was  recalled,  and  a  treaty 
vas  entered  into,  by  which  she  was  restored 
to  aathority,  and  the  whole  of  her  domin- 
ions placed  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Capt.  Cook,  from  the  crowds  which  collected 
on  the  coast,  supposed  the  population  of  Tahiti 
to  be  80,000;  but  the  first  missionaries  esti- 
mated it,  along  with  that  of  the  neighboring 
island  of  Eimeo,  at  10,000.  A  census  by  the 
Freudk  in  1864  made  the  population  of  Tahiti, 
iUraa,  Tetnaroa,  and  Maiaoiti,  18,847.  The 
reduction  from  former  years  is  due  to  infanti- 


cide, venereal  disease,  smallpox,  and  rum.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion by  immigration.  A  few  hundred  Chinese 
coolies  have  been  introduced,  and  the  French 
deported  convicts  from  New  Caledonia,  but 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  them  in  1864,  on 
account  of  their  demoralizing  influence  upon 
the  natives.  By  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  latter  has 
been  much  improved,  and  education  is  extend- 
ing. In  1865  school  districts  were  established, 
with  two  schools,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Roman  Catholic,  in  each  district. 

SOCOniS  (Ital.  SozziNi).  I.  LbHus,  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  bom  in  Siena  in  1525,  died  in 
ZOrich,  March  16,  1562.  His  studies  led  him 
to  doubt  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  church,  including  that  of  the  Trinity. 
After  various  travels  he  resided  in  Switzer^ 
land,  Germany,  and  Poland,  finally  settling  in. 
Zurich.  In  Wittenberg  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Melanchliion,  and  in  Geneva  of  Cal- 
vin ;  but  the  favor  of  the  reformers  was  with- 
drawn when  hi9  peculiar  doctrines  were  dis- 
covered. His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  Ill- 
gen  (8vo,  Leipsic,  1814),  who  also  published 
in  1826  two  parts  of  another  work  in  quar- 
to, entitled  Sumbola  ad  Vitam  et  Doctrinam 
Lalii  Soeini  illu$trandam,  11.  EiistWy  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Siena  in  December, 
1589,  died*  near  Cracow,  March  8,  1604:  By 
his  skeptical  spirit  he  had  early  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  tne  authorities  of  the  church,  and 
at  the  age  of  20  was  compelled  to  seek  safety 
abroad.  After  the  death  of  his  unde,  whose 
property  and  manuscripts  he  inherited,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy.  After  spending  12  years  as 
an  attendant  upon  the  luxurious  court  of  Flor- 
ence, he  resolved  to  be  a  religious  reformer, 
and  in  1674  took  up  his  residence  at  Basel, 
where  he  busied  himself  in  elaborating  into  a 
system  the  scattered  hints  and  views  in  the 
writings  of  LsBlius.  In  1577  he  appeared  in 
open  debate,  maintaining  that  the  Trinity  was 
a  pagan  doctrine,  and  tihat  Christ  was  a  cre- 
ated and  inferior  being.  This  made  him*  un- 
popular with  the  Swiss  church,  but  gave  him 
fame  abroad.  He  was  called  to  Transylvania 
to  oppose  Davidis,  who  had  taken  the  extreme 
ground  that  all  adoration  of  Christ  was  idola- 
trous. His  efforts  being  unsuccessful,  he  passed 
into  Poland,  where  the  Anti-Trinitarian  party 
had  gained  a  strong  foothold.  But  his  moder- 
ate opinions  made  him  unpopular  here,  and  he 
was  coldly  received.  After  four  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Cracow,  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood  gave 
him  new  influence.  He  found  a  comfortable 
home,  and  made  proselytes  from  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes.  But  his  wife  and  her  father 
died,  illness  prostrated  him,  his  lands  in  Italy 
were  confiscated,  and  a  few  years  before  his 
death  he  was  assailed  by  a  mob,  dragged  into 
the  street,  and  exposed  in  the  market  place; 
his  furniture  was  broken  and  his  manuscripts 
were  destroyed.    His  works,  contained  in  the 
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first  two  Tolnmes  of  tbe  Btbliotheea  Fratrum 
Folanorum,  consist  of  theological  tracts,  ex- 
positions of  Scripture,  and  polemical  treatises, 
with  a  great  number  of  letters.  Many  of  his 
unpabUshed  letters  are  in  the  library  of  Siena. 
— Though  Socinus  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
in  theology,  his  influence  was  rather  negative 
than  positive.  He  denied  the  Trinity,  the  deity 
of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  devil,  the  na- 
tive and  total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment. 
His  theory  was  that  Christ  was  a  man  divinely 
commissioned,  who  had  no  existence  before  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  hu- 
man sin  was  the  imitation  of  Adam^s  sin,  and 
that  human  salvation  was  the  imitation  and 
adoption  of  Christ's  virtue ;  that  the  Bible  was 
to  be  interpreted  by  human  reason,  and  that  its 
metaphors  were  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The 
name  Socinian,  which  is  often  given  to  those 
who  hold  Unitarian  opinions  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, was  for  a  century  the  honorable  d^ 
signation  of  a  powerful  and  numerous  religious 
body  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 
It  was  only  the  union  of  the  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical force  during  the  reigns  of  Sigismund 
III.  and  his  successor  that  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  and  dispersing  the  Socinian  party  in 
Poland ;  and  the  Raoovian  catechism  (so  called 
from  its  place  of  publication,  Rak6w  in  Po- 
land), compiled  mainly  from  the  writings  of 
Socinus,  is  still  the  text  book  of  faith  and 
worship  in  many  Hungarian  and  Transylva- 
nian  churches.  The  opinions  of  Socinus  are 
professed  still  by  many  churches  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  His  life  was  written  by  the  Pole 
Przypoovius,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Toul- 
min  (8vo,  London,  1777). 

SOCIOIiOGT,  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
actions  of  men  living  together  in  society,  and 
of  the  institutions  thus  created.  Its  scope  em- 
braces the  whole  history  of  man  from  the  ori- 
gin of  language  to  the  latest  development  of 
modern  civilization.  As  a  constructive  sci- 
ence it  is  of  very  recent  birth.  In  a  looser 
sense,  as  consisting  of  general  speculations 
upon  social  affairs,  it  is  almost  as  old  as  so- 
ciety itself.  Plato,  doubtless  founding  on  le- 
gendary ideas  about  the  relation  between  the 
microcosm  and  the  macrocosm,  discovered  the 
parallelism  between  the  parts  of  a  society  and 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  he  also  phil- 
osophically explained  the  rise  of  division  of 
labor  in  a  society.  Aristotle  classified  politics, 
constructed  a  framework  for  speculations  on 
government,  and  stated  two  of  the  three  sources 
of  the  origin  of  society;  instinctive  gregari- 
ousness  and  experience  of  utility.  The  later 
Greek  historians  of  Rome  indulged  in  some  ar- 
bitrary theories  about  the  influence  of  climate. 
Hobbes,  foUowmg  the  lead  of  Plato,  tried  to 
establish  an  erroneous  parallelism  between  a 
society  and  the  human  body ;  but  his  concep- 
tion of  the  state,  the  Leviathan,  as  an  organ- 
ism, a  living  whole  made  up  of  related  parts, 


was  a  real  sociological  advance.  Pascal  devel- 
oped this  idea ;  he  regarded  the  whole  sucoes- 
sion  of  human  beings  as  a  single  individual 
man,  whose  youth  is  the  world's  antiquity, 
whose  years  are  the  world's  generations,  whose 
maturity  is  the  world's  prime;  he  thus  for- 
mally enunciated  the  idea  of  progress,  so  vital 
to  sociology.  Yico  held  that  it  might  be 
shown  that  peoples  the  most  widely  separated 
in  place  and  time  had  followed  nearly  the 
same  course  in  the  development  of  their  lan- 
guages and  political  condition.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  French  eco- 
nomic sect  of  the  physiocrats  maintained  that 
there  are  natural  laws  of  society  which  give 
it  a  direction  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  legis- 
lative interference.  Turgot  even  earlier  had 
discovered  that  all  epochs  of  history  are  fast- 
ened together  by  a  sequence  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  had  concluded  that  there  is  an 
ordered  movement  of  advance  in  societies. 
Herder,  in  his  Ideen  tur  Philotaphie  der  G^ 
ichichte  der  Meruehheit  (1784),  considers  hu- 
manity as  an  individual  tending  through  many 
vicissitudes  to  perfection,  which  it  reaches  in 
another  world.  Of  the  many  socialist  schemes 
which  sprang  up  after  the  French  revolation, 
that  of  Saint-Simon  alone  has  any  scientific 
value ;  and  all  that  was  true  in  his  somewhat 
unscientific  speculations  has  been  incorpora- 
ted by  Saint-Simon's  secretary  and  disciple 
Auguste  Comte  in  his  positive  philosophy. 
Comte  first  subjected  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory to  a  careful  analysis,  so  as  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  development  of  society.  He  first 
fully  apprehended  the  relations  of  biology  or 
the  science  of  man  to  sociology;  first  dearly 
stated  the  diminishing  influence  of  physical 
surroundings  on  societies ;  first  gave  its  entire 
weight  to  the  increasing  influence  of  social 
circumstances,  both  on  the  society  in  which 
we  live  and  on  that  which  has  gone  before  us. 
Comte  was  consequently  the  first  to  lay  down 
the  lines,  although  they  are  rude  and  imperfect, 
on  which  a  scheme  of  society  as  it  will  be  may 
be  constructed.  His  sociology,  however,  bears 
the  marks  of  the  incomplete  erudition  and 
backward  science  of  the  time.  When,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thierrys,  Guizot,  Yillemain,  and 
many  others,  history  had  taken  a  new  depar- 
ture, Comte  profited  by  the  movement.  But 
the  studies  of  these  distinguished  writers  were 
too  closely  confined  to  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  society,  and  Comte  followed 
them  in  their  exclusiveness.  Coming  in  the 
wake  of  the  great  modem  scientific  move- 
ment, Herbert  Spencer  has  attempted  to  change 
the  face  of  sociology.  Taking  up  the  analogy 
between  society  and  man,  erroneously  treated 
by  Plato  and  Hobbes,  Pascal  and  Turgot, 
Spencer  has  converted  it  into  a  series  of  gen- 
eralizations exhibiting  a  correspondence  be- 
tween individual  organisms  and  societies,  and 
of  these  he  has  made  the  basis  of  his  new  sci- 
ence. He  describes  each  community  as  a  so- 
cial organism,  which  has  structures  and  f unc- 
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tiona.  The  stmctnres  are  forms  of  govem- 
ment,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  industrial, 
and  ceremonial ;  the  functions  are  sentiments, 
ideas, industrial  processes,  the  fine  arts;  and 
both  closely  resemble  the  structures  and  func- 
tions of  an  indiyidual  organism.  In  his  "  First 
Principles  "  he  goes  f urtiber,  and  seeks  to  de- 
rive social  and  organic  togetJier  with  inorganic 
laws  from  certain  ultimate  principles.  Thus 
the  origin  of  division  of  labor  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  differences  in  industrial  occupations, 
are  clearly  due  to  diversities  of  extern^  cir- 
comstances.  This  is  an  induction ;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  all  simple  societies,  various  groups 
of  which  are  exposed  to  unlike  outward  condi- 
tions, tend  to  become  complex  societies.  Spen- 
cer's a  priori  explanation  is  that,  all  influence 
being  force,  river  banks,  sea  shores,  all  cli- 
matic and  local  conditions,  are  forces.  If  they 
do  not  influence  the  feelings  and  thus  modify 
the  habits  of  organic  beings  near  them,  they 
are  wasted ;  but  this  is  inconceivable,  for  force 
persists.  The  instability  of  homogeneous  or 
low  forms  of  social  life  is  therefore  deducible 
from  the  persistence  of  force.  Passing  from 
general  to  special  aspects  of  sociology,  his  plan 
embraces  next  the  history  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations. Political  organizations  as  historically 
based  on  the  family  will  then  be  elucidated, 
and  the  functions  of  government  discrimina- 
ted. The  necessary  development  of  industry 
from  slavery  through  serfdom  to  cooperation 
will  be  shown.  Intellectual,  sdsthetio,  and 
moral  progr^s  will  be  regarded  as  psycho- 
l^cal  processes  determined  by  social  condi- 
tions. And  finally  all  phases  of  society  will 
be  shown  to  be  connected  with  and  reacting 
on  one  another.  But  one  division  of  this  im- 
mense work  has  been  executed  (1876). 

8B06Ua,  a  S.  W.  county  of  New  Mexico, 
bordering  on  Arizona,  intersected  in  the  east 
bj  HiQ  Rio  Grande,  and  containing  the  sources 
of  the  GUa  river;  area,  about  11,500  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,608.  There  are  fertile  val- 
lejB  along  the  streams,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  is  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
Gold,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  found.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  26,889  bushels 
of  wheat,  26,860  of  Indian  corn,  24,006  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  2,150  gallons  of  wine.  There  were 
271  horses,  1,313  milch  cows,  1,628  working 
oxen,  1,514  other  cattle,  23,500  sheep,  547 
Bwine,  and  4  flour  mills.    Capital,  Socorro. 

SOCOlViy  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
longing to  the  sultan  of  Oman,  about  130  m. 
£.  N.  £.  of  Cape  Guardafui,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremify  of  Africa;  length  about  75  m.,  breadth 
about  25  m. ;  area,  1,309  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
3,000.  Tamarida,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  12"^  39' 
N.,  Ion.  54**  V  £.  The  surface  is  generally  about 
BOO  ft  above  the  sea,  and  the  shores  are  bold. 
Toward  the  north  there  is  a  ridge  of  moun- 
taini  with  several  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of 
^,000  ft.  Tliere  are  some  small  streams,  and 
where  there  is  saffioient  moisture  vegetation 
is  remarkably  luxuriant.    Date  trees  and  cot- 


ton are  cultivated ;  but  Socotra  is  particularly 
famous  for  aloes  and  the  gum  of  the  dragon^s 
blood  tree,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Camels,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  asses,  and  goats  are  reared.  There  is 
some  trade  with  Muscat. — Christianity  appears 
to  ha^e  been  planted  on  this  island  during  the 
apostolic  age,  and  it  remained  Christian  until 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  sharing  the  fate 
of  the  Nestorian  church,  which  the  Socotrans 
had  joined.  The  Portuguese  several  times  at- 
tempted to  occupy  the  island  and  to  revive 
Christianity.  In  1834  the  English  explored 
Socotra  and  appeared  disposed  to  occupy  it; 
but  they  abandoned  the  design  when  they  oc- 
cupied Aden.  There  are  two  peculiar  tribes 
on  the  island,  one  said  to  be  descendants  of 
Jews,  and  the  other  of  the  Portuguese. 

SOGiATiS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens  between 
471  and  469  B.  C,  died  in  that  city  in  899. 
He  was' the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor, 
and  of  Phfidnarete,  a  midwife,  and  was  trained 
in  his  father^s  art.  Tradition  ascribed  to  his 
chisel  three  draped  figures  of  the  Graces  which 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  were  shown  at  the 
entrance  to  the  acropolis.  As  a  philosopher 
he  called  himself  self-taught,  and  referred  his 
knowledge  sometimes  to  books,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  intercourse  with  distinguished  men. 
Though  traditionally  represented  as  an  old, 
bald-headed  man,  it  is  probable  that  his  ex- 
traordinary peculiarities  were  early  manifest- 
ed, and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  famous  both 
among  wits  and  the  populace  in  423,  when 
the  ^^ Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  was  first  exhib- 
ited. Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristophanes  offer 
differenU  phases  and  estimates  of  his  philoso- 
phy, but  agree  in  the  outline  of  his  personal 
qualities  and  habits.  With  remarkable  physi- 
cal strength  and  endurance,  he  trained  himseli 
to  coarse  fare,  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  and 
indifference  to  heat  or  cold,  aiming  thus  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  ap« 
S roach  to  the  perfection  of  the  gods.  He  had  a 
at  nose,  thick  hps,  prominent  eyes,  bald  pate, 
squat  figure,  and  ungainly  gait,  and  wandered 
about  the  streets  of  Athens,  standing  motion- 
less for  hours  in  meditation,  and  charming  all 
classes  and  ages  by  his  conversation ;  so  that 
Alcibiades  (in  Plato^s  Symposium)  likened  him 
to  an  uncouthly  sculptured  Silenus  containing 
within  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  declared 
that  ^*  as  he  talks,  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  leap 
up  and  their  tears  are  poured  out."  Though 
a  sage  and  a  martyr,  he  was  wholly  removed 
from  asceticism,  exemplified  the  finest  Athe- 
nian social  culture,  was  a  witty  as  well  as  seri- 
ous disputant,  and  on  festive  occasions  would 
drink  more  wine  than  any  other  guest  without 
being  overcome.  Few  events  of  his  life  are 
recorded.  Of  his  wife  Xanthippe,  all  that  has 
passed  into  history  is  that  she  bore  him  three 
sons,  that  she  had  a  violent  temper,  and  that 
he  said  he  married  and  endured  her  for  self- 
discipline.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
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the  cit7,  within  which  alone  he  fonnd  inetnic- 
tion,  and  beyond  the  walls  of  which  he  never 
went,  except  once  to  a  public  festival,  and 
again  to  serve  as  hoplite  at  PotideBa  (about 
4§1),  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
straggle,  at  Delium  (424),  and  at  Ansphipolis 
(422).  At  PotidsBa  he  went  barefoot  -  over 
ice  and  snow,  surpassed  all  other  soldiers  first 
in  the  cheerful  endurance  of  hunger  and  then 
in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  plenty,  and 
saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  to  whom,  instead 
of  himself,  his  own  request  caused  the  prize 
of  valor  to  be  awarded.  His  composure  and 
bravery  were  alike  distinguished  at  Delium 
and  Amphipolis.  He  sought  influence  neither 
as  a  soldier  nor  statesman,  and  once  only  dis- 
charged a  political  office.  In  406  he  was  one 
of  the  five  prytanes  of  the  senate,  when  the 
illegal  sentence  of  death  was  proposed  against 
the  victors  at  the  ArginussB;  and  he,  being 
epistates  for  that  day,  refused  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  vote,  despite  the  menaces  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  assembly.  With  four  other  citi- 
zens he  was  summoned  by  the  thirty  tyrants 
to  go  to  Salamis  and  bring  back  Leon  to  pun- 
ishment ;  and  he  alone  refused.  Engaged  as  a 
missionary  in  the  service  of  truth  and  virtue, 
he  was  warned  from  participating  in  public 
affairs'  by  what  he  called  a  Satfi6vtov,  «.  «.,  an 
internal  voice,  which  he  professed  to  hear  from 
childhood  in  the  way  of  restraint,  but  never  in 
the  way  of  instigation,  and  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  familiarly  and  to  obey 
implicitly.  This  demon  or  genius  of  Socrates, 
which  was  not  personified  by  himself,  was  re- 
garded by  PlutJarch  as  an  intermediate  being 
between  gods  and  men,  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church  as  an  evil  spirit,  by  Le  Clerc  as  one  of 
the  fallen  angels,  by  Ficino  and  Dacier  as  a 
good  angel,  and  by  later  writers  as  a  personi- 
fication of  conscience,  or  practical  instinct, 
or  individual  tact.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
way  in  which  he  thought  he  received  the  spe- 
cial mandates  of  the  gods.  By  divinations, 
dreams,  and  oracular  intimations,  he  believed 
his  peculiar  mission  to  be  imposed  upon  him ; 
and  when  the  Pythian  priestess  pronounced 
him  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  he  was  perplexed 
between  the  decision  of  an  authority  which 
he  deemed  worthy  of  all  respect  and  his  own 
estimate  that  he  had  no  wisdom  whatsoever 
on  any  subject.  With  this  sanction,  he  struck 
out  the  original  path  of  an  indiscriminate  pub- 
lic talker  for  the  sake  of  instruction.  His 
disinterestedness,  poverty,  temperance,  easy 
affability,  and  unrivalled  sagacity,  as  well  as 
his  plausible  and  captivating  voice  and  man- 
ner, commended  his  conversation.  He  spent 
the  whole  day  in  public,  in  the  walks,  the  gym- 
nasia, the  schools,  the  porticoes,  the  work- 
shops, and  the  market  place  at  the  hour  when 
it  was  most  crowded,  talking  with  every  one 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  con- 
dition, discussing  with  politicians,  sophists, 
military  men,  artists,  and  ambitious  youths, 
eager  to  get  self-knowledge  and  to  awaken  the 


moral  conscionsnees,  striving  to  win  now  Alci- 
biades and  now  Theodota  to  virtue,  never  ac- 
cepting money  in  return  for  wisdom,  attract- 
ing listeners  during  his  later  years  even  from 
the  remoter  cities  of  Greece,  but  founding  no 
school,  teaching  in  no  fixed  place,  and  writing 
no  books.  His  custom  was  by  systematic  cross 
examination  to  convict  every  distinguished 
man  whom  he  met  of  ignorance.  Thus,  after 
hearing  the  oracular  eulogy  from  Delphi,  as 
reported  by  Plato  in  his  "Apology,"  he  set 
out  to  examine  the  men  whom  he  deemed 
wiser  than  himself.  The  politicians,  the  poets, 
and  the  artificers  were  in  turn  affronted  as 
he  attempted  to  demonstrate  their  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  its  reality,  their  skill  with- 
out wisdom.  His  irony,  or  assumption  of  the 
character  of  an  ignorant  learner,  till  he  in- 
volved his  opponent  in  contradictory  answers, 
added  zest  to  his  discussions.  But  he  differed 
from  the  sophists,  though  he  was  ridiculed  as 
the  chief  of  them,  in  that,  whether  serious  or 
humorous,  he  was  ev^r  seeking  a  positive  basis 
for  truth,  while  they  for  the  most  part  denied 
the  possibility  of  truth,  and  could  ply  the  so- 
phistical art  with  entire  indifference  to  it  In 
his  conception,  virtue  was  as  intellectual  as 
vice,  and  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  to  engage 
with  the  masters  of  sophistry,  to  follow,  tliem 
through  their  subtleties,  to  unravel  their  cap- 
tious inquiries,  and  to  wield  the  weapons  of 
rhetorical  adroitness  in  the  interest  of  truth. 
He  exhibited  undisguised  contempt  for  the  ru- 
lers, proclaiming  that  government  was  a  most 
difficult  science,  and  that  men,  who  would  not 
trust  themselves  in  a  ship  withont  an  experi- 
enced pilot,  not  only  trusted  themselves  in  a 
state  with  untried  rulers,  but  even  sought  to 
become  rulers  themselves.  He  thus  naturally 
and  necessarily  made  for  himself  enemies  in 
every  direction  and  among  all  classes.  At- 
tached to  none  of  the  political  parties,  ridi- 
culed in  turn  as  a  buffoon  and  as  a  moral  cor- 
rupter, at  once  satirized  by  Aristophanes  and 
hated  by  the  thirty,  especially  odious  from  his 
intimate  connection  with  Critias  and  Alcibi- 
ades, only  a  decent  pretext  was  wanted  to  bring 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  power,  and  this  was 
found  in  a  charge  of  impiety.  An  orator  named 
Lycon  and  a  poet  named  Meletus  united  with 
the  demagogue  Anytus  in  impeaching  him  for 
despising  the  tutelary  nationaJ  gods,  for  intro- 
ducing other  and  new  deities,  and  also  for  cor- 
rupting the  youth.  The  details  pf  the  accusers 
were,  that  he  worshipped  a  demon  unknown 
to  the  mythology,  that  he  contemned  the 
existing  political  constitution  by  ridiculing  the 
practice  of  choosing  archons  by  lot,  that  he 
taught  young  men  the  habit  of  depreciating  tlie 
entire  mode  of  life  of  their  fathers,  and  that  he 
quoted  and  perverted  passages  from  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  favor  aristocratic  doc- 
trines. He  approached  his  trial  with  no'  ex- 
pectation of  acquittal,  though  he  had  always 
obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  in  religious  opinions 
was  identified  with  the  public  mind  of  Athens. 
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He  oommented  upon  all  the  imputations,  and 
denied  some.      He  mentioned  his  blameless 
Ufe,  his  divine  commission,  and  the  consequent 
antipathies   whioh   he   aroused,  refuted    the 
chai^  of  irreligion,  maintained  a  calm,  brave, 
and  almost  hanghtj  bearing,  and  declared  his 
solicitude  rather  for  the  good  repute  of  the 
Athenians  than  for  himself.    He  heard  with- 
oat  surprise  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
which  was  passed  by  a  majoritT'of  only  five  or 
six  in  the  Athenian  dicastery  of  567  members. 
It  is  probable  that  the  prosecution  was  de- 
riimed  rather  to  humble  than  to  destroy  him. 
Xenophon  affirms  that  the  defiant  and  fearless 
tone  of  his  defence  was  the  direct  cause  of  his 
condemnation ;   and  it  is  certain  that  the  capi- 
tal sentence  which  followed  it  was  the  conse- 
qaence  of  his  libera  contumaeta^  as  Oicero  ex- 
prases  it.    The  penalty  of  death  having  been 
pronounced,  he  declared  himself  satisfied 'both 
with  his  own  conduct  and  with  the  result,  cal- 
enlflted  that  his  bearing  on  the  trial  would  be 
the  most  emphatic  lesson,  which  he  could  read 
to  the  yonth  of  Athens,  and  predicted  that  his 
removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous  suc- 
cessors in  so  worthy  a  work.    An  interval  of 
30  days  was  allowed  for  the  annual  Theoric 
mission  of  the  sacred  ship  to  Delos,  which  he 
passed  in  prison,  with  chains  on  his  legs,  in 
eonversation  with  his  friends.    The  Platonic 
dialogues  of  "  Orito  "  and  "  PhsBdo,"  in  addi- 
tion to  their  historic  value,  may  be  regarded 
as  imitations  or  developments  of  his  last  argu- 
ments on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  on  the  evidences  of  immortality.    There 
is  no  authority  but  that  of  late  and  untrust- 
worthy writers  for  the  statement  that  the 
Athenians  lamented  his^ate  and  punished  his 
accnsers.— The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  have  been  supposed  to 
represent  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  Socra- 
tes, and  there  has  been  a  long  controversy  as 
to  which  contains  the  most  complete  and  true 
history.    The  former  professes  to  record  ac- 
toal  conversations  held  by  him,  and  was  de- 
signed as  an  apology ;  while  the  Socrates  of 
the  latter  is  the  spokesman  of  theories  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  opinions  of  the 
inaster  as  well  as  the  disciple.    But  the  two 
pictnres  thus  presented  are  in  the  main  accor- 
dant. Socrates  marks  the  epoch  in  Greek  phi- 
losophy when  speculation  turned  from  physics 
to  ethics.    He  directed  his  attention  to  hu- 
man relations  and  duties.    Astronomy  he  pro- 
nounced a  divine  mystery ;  geometry  he  val- 
ued only  for  land-measuring ;  general  physics 
he  discarded  altogether  as  having  furnished 
and  promising  nothing  but  hypothetical,  con- 
trary, and  useless  results ;  human  practice  alone, 
with  the  knowledge  pertaining  to  it,  was  es- 
teemed the  proper  subject  of  human  investiga- 
tion.   According  to  Oicero,  **  Socrates  called 
philosophy  down  from  the  heavens  to  earth, 
sad  introduced  it  into  the  cities  and  houses  of 
men,  compelling  men  to  inquire  concerning  life 
Aod  morids  and  things  good  and  eviL^' — The 


most  complete  discussions  concerning  Socrates 
are  in  general  histories  of  Greece  and  of  phi- 
losophy. See  also  Moses  Mendelssohn^s  liie  of 
Socrates,  prefixed  to  his  own  Fhcedon  ;  Kares, 
^*  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divination  of  So- 
crates "  (1782) ;  Wiggers,  Sohrate*  aU  Mensehy 
Bwrger  und  Fhilosoph  (1811);  Schleiermacher, 
Ueiber  den  Werth  des  Sokratea  als  Fhilosaphen 
(1 815-^18) ;  Lelut,  Du  demon  de  Socrate  (1836) ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  De  SooratU  AcematoribuB 
(1854) ;  and  ZeUer,  ^^  Socrates  and  Socratic 
Schools  "  (1868).  Ueberweg's  "  History  of  Phi- 
losophy "  (1872),  vol.  i.,  pp.  80-88,  contains  a 
full  list  of  works. 

SODl)  a  name  given  to  sodic  monoxide,  or 
conmion  oxide  of  sodium,  NaaO,  the  base  of 
the  important  series  of  sodium  salts;  also  to 
the  hydrated  oxide,  or  caustic  soda,  NaHO, 
and  in  commerce  to  the  normal  carbonate,  Ka^ 
COj  +  lOHaO.  Anhydrous  sodic  monoxide,  or 
the  soda  of  the  chemist,  NasO,  is  formed  when 
the  metal  is  burned  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas, 
by  exposing  the  dioxide  to  a  high  heat,  or  by 
heating  sodic  hydrate  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  metallic  sodium,  whereby  NaHO+Na 
is  converted  into  NagO+H.  When  sodium  is 
burned  in  oxygen  gas  till  its  weight  is  constant 
a  dioxide,  NaiOi,  is  formed.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  and,  uniting  with  car- 
bon dioxide,  resolidifies  as  carbonate.  When  a 
heap  of  it  is  moistened  it  becomes  heated  and 
evolves  oxygen  gas.  The  monoxide  attracts 
moisture  as  powerfully  as  the  corresponding 
potassic  oxide,  forming  sodic  hydrate  or  caustic 
soda,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  expelled 
by  heat  alone.  The  properties  of  caustic  soda 
resemble  those  of  caustic  potash,  and  it  may 
be  prepared  from  the  carbonate  by  a  similar 
metiiod  (see  Potash,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  756) ;  but  its 
action  upon  acids  is  rather  less  energetic.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2*18.  It  is  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  alkali  works  accord- 
ing to  a  process  proposed  by  Mr.  Grossage,  by 
which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  presence  of 
caustic  soda  in  the  black  ash  solution.  The 
crude  solution  of  black  ash  vats  is  evapora- 
ted to  a  specific  gravity  of  1*5  or  1'6,  during 
which  operation  most  of  the  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  chloride  crystallize  out.  The  '*  red 
liquor,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  which  owes 
its  color  to  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
and  sulphide  of  iron,  and  which  is  also  con- 
taminated- with  ferrocyanide  and  sometimes 
with  snlphocyanide  of  potassium,  has  air  forced 
throagh  it  while  hot,  which  causes  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  iron  as  sesquioxide  and  the  con- 
version of  the  sulphur  compounds  into  sul- 
phates. The  addition  of  sodic  nitrate. com- 
pletes the  oxidation,  and  this  salt  may  be  used 
for  the  whole  process.  After  its  addition  the 
evaporation  is  carried  further  until  the  whole 
mass  is  heated  nearly  to  redness.  When  the 
temperature  rises  to  811°  large  quantities  of 
ammonia  are  evolved,  and  as  it  increases  ni- 
trogen escapes  abundantly.  The  fused  soda  is 
poured  into  sheet-iron  vessels,  in  which  it  so- 
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lidifies. — The  normal  carbonate,  existing  in  cer- 
tain lakes  in  Egypt  and  Hungary,  and  in  ^e 
volcanic  springs  of  Iceland  and  North  Amer- 
ica, often  containing  sesqnicarbonate,  was  long 
known  in  commerce  as  natron.  Large  quan- 
tities of  it  and  of  other  soda  salts  occur  in  the 
form  of  an  e£9orescence  on  the  ^'  alkali  plains  " 
of  the  western  territories.  It  was  formerly  pre- 
pared artificially  from  kelp,  or  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds and  fuci,  and  also  from  barilla,  the  semi- 
fused  ash  of  the  salsola  soda^  a  plant  which  has 
been  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  Span- 
iards, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Alicante,  the 
seed  being  sown  in  light  low  soils  which  are 
irrigated  by  sea  water.  Barilla  yields  much 
more  soda  than  kelp,  the  latter  being  now  prin- 
cipally used  for  obtaining  iodine.  But  the 
quantity  of  soda  obtained  from  barilla  is  small 
in  comparison  with  that  manufactured  by  the 
process  of  Leblanc,  which  consists  in  first  con- 
verting chloride  of  sodium  or  conunon  salt  into 
sulphate  of  sodium  or  Glauber^s  salt,  and  tiben 
converting  the  sulphate  into  carbonate  by  heat- 
ing it  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  cod.  The 
conversion  of  common  salt  into  sulphate  or 
"salt  cake'^  is  called  the  ^^ salt-cake  process," 
and  is  effected  in  a  salt-cake  furnace.  One  of 
the  best  forms  of  furnace  contains  two  iron 
vessels  or  retorts  placed  in  separate  heating 
apartments  or  furnaces,  but  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  neck.  Into  the  first  vessel, 
called  the  decomposer,  which  is  oval,  are  in- 
troduced 6  or  6  cwt.  of  common  salt  and  a  rath- 
er less  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*78, 
and  a  gentle  heat  is  applied.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved  and  passes  off  by  a  fine  to  con- 
densing towers  containing  fragments  of  coke 
or  stone,  through  which  water  is  allowed  to 
trickle.  There  are  two  towers,  the  first  one 
receiving  the  vapors  at  the  bottom,  passing 
what  are  not  absorbed  to  the  top  of  the  other, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  tbe  residue,  mostly 
air  and  some  impurities,  issues  and  passes  into 
a  large  chimney.  In  the  first  vessel  about 
half  the  salt  is  decomposed,  when  the  pasty 
mass,  consisting  of  acid  sulphate  of  sodium  and 
nndecomposed  salt,  is  thrust  into  the  second 
vessel  or  roaster,  which  is  heated  to  a  high- 
er degree,  and  the  decomposition  completed. 
The  reaction  in  the  first  vessel  is  as  follows : 
2Na01  +  H,S04  =  NaOl  +  NaH,S04  -I- HOI.  In 
the  second  vessel  the  acid  sodic  sulphate  re- 
acts upon  the  unchanged  salt,  the  hydrogen 
taking  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
leaving  two  molecules  of  sodium  to  unite  with 
the  sulphion,  SO*;  thus,  N'a0l4-NaHS04= 
HCl  +  Na^SO*.  The  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
from  both'vessels  passes  through  the  same  fine 
and  condensing  towers.  The  neutral  sulphate 
or  "salt  cake"  is  then  removed  from  the  sec- 
ond chamber,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  powdered  chalk  and  coal,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  parts  each  of  sulphate  and  chalk 
and  one  part  of  coal.  This  mixture  is  then 
thrown  in  quantities  of  from  2  to  8  cwt.  into 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  melted  while  be- 


ing stirred.  The  mass  is  then  raked  out  into 
a  mould  from  which  it  is  turned  when  cold, 
forming  ball  soda,  or  black  ash,  which  contains 
from  20  to  27  per  cent,  of  pure  soda  or  neu- 
tral carbonate,  minus  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  mixed  with  calcium  sulphate,  quick- 
lime, and  unburned  coal.  The  reaction  is 
represented  as  follows:  NaiS04-hOaCO«+4C 
=Na900i+OaS-h4CO,  the  chemical  changes 
consisting  firstly  in  the  deoxidation  of  the  ^t 
cake,  and  its  conversion  into  disodic  sul- 
phide with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 
secondly  in  the  formation  of  sodic  carbonate 
and  calcic  sulphide  by  interchange  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  disodic  sulphide  and  calcic  car- 
bonate. The  sodium  salts  are  extracted  in  a 
series  of  vats,  by  warm  water  which  passes 
from  one  to  the  other.  Oalcium  sulphide, 
which  is  formed  in  large  quantities,  was  for- 
merly a  waste  product,  but  is  now  partly  util- 
ized in  the  preparation  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  an  "antidilor"  for  removing  tibe 
last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  paper 
pulp.  The  black  solution  obtained  by  the  lix- 
iviation  of  the  black  ash  is  allowed  to  settle, 
when  it  is  pumped  into  iron  pans  and  evapo- 
rated by  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnaces. 
Much  of  the  salt  crystallizes  during  ebullition 
and  is  removed  by  perforated  ladles.  Tbe 
mother  liquor  retains  a  portion  of  caustic  soda, 
which  may  be  converted  into  carbonate  by 
mixing  it  with  sawdust  and  roasting  in  a  rever- 
beratory furnace.  At  present,  however,  this 
conversion  into  carbonate  is  not  much  prac- 
tised, but  the  caustic  soda  is  extracted  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gossage,  already  de- 
scribed. The  crude  carbonate  is  crystallized 
by  redissolving  it  in  hot  water,  allowing  this 
to  become  clear  by  standing,  and  then  running 
it  into  deep  pans,  having  a  capacity  to  yield 
about  one  ton  of  crystalUzed  carbonate.  The 
solution  cools  in  five  or  six  days,  and  large 
crystals  are  formed.  The  mother  liquor  yields 
an  inferior  ash. — Sodic  carbonate,  or  commer- 
cial neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  has  a  nauseous 
alkaline  taste,  and  crystallizes  in  large  trans- 
parent rhomboidal  prisms,  containing  10  mole- 
cules of  water,  which  melt  in  their  wat^  of 
crystallization,  are  soluble  in  any  proportion 
of  hot  water,  and  are  also  very  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  salt  easily  parts -with  its  water, 
and  melts  at  a  red  heat.  If  it  is  crystallized 
at  a  temperature  of  —4°  F.,  15  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization  are  taken  up.  Mit- 
scherlich  obtained  sodic  carbonate  with  six 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  Above 
98*2°  the  salt  crystallizes  in  forms  derived  from 
the  square-based  octahedron,  containing  five 
molecules  of  water;  but  between  158  and 
176°  it  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms  con- 
taining only  one  molecule  of  water.  The  max- 
imum solubility  of  soda  in  water  is  at  100'4''.— 
The  principal  uses  of  commercial  carbonate  of 
soda  are  in  the  preparation  of  the  bicarbonate 
and  of  caustic  soda ;  in  the  mai;iuf  acture  of  hard 
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soap,  for  which  purpose  it  is  better  adai^ted 
than  potash  on  account  of  not  being  deliques- 
cent like  the  latter  alkali  (see  Soap)  ;  and  also 
Torj  largely  in  the  preparation  of  paper  pulp 
from  various  materials.  The  paper  maker  uses 
it  in  connection  with  quicklime,  which  reduces 
it  to  caustic  soda.  (See  Paper.)  It.  is  also 
used  in  the  laundry,  and  for  domestic  and 
deansing  purposes  generally. 
SODA  POWDEBS.  See  Effbsybsgbnoe. 
SDDi  Wins*  See  Mineral  Waters. 
flSofltMAJILAlID,  a  S.  E.  l»n  or  province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Msslar,  £.  by  the 
Isn  of  Stockholm,  wldch  embraces  a  portion 
of  the  old  province  of  Sddermanland,  and  S. 
£.  by  the  Baltic ;  area,  2,608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18Y4,  138,696.  It  is  generally  level  and  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  in  inland  lakes,  including 
part  of  Lake  Hjelmar.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  occupation,  and  the  fisheries  and 
lomber  trade  are  of  some  importance.  Capi- 
tal, Nykdping. 

80DIIJ1I,  the  most  abundant  of  the  alkali  met- 
als, its  chloride  composing  the  principal  part 
of  the  saline  matter  of  the  ocean,  and  also  ex- 
isting iuT  extensive  beds  in  geological  strata. 
Large  quantities  of  nitrate  and  carbonate  of 
sodium  are  found  in  beds,  and  in  some  rocks 
it  is  combined  with  silica.  The  metal  was  ob- 
tjuned  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  soon  after  his 
discovery  of  potassium,  and  by  a  similar  meth- 
od. Gkiy-Lussac  and  Th^nard  afterward  pre- 
pared it  by  decomposing  sodic  hydrate  with 
metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared readily  by  the  process  of  Brunner,  which 
consists  in  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate 
with  powdered  charcoal.  The  process  has 
been  improved  by  Deville  and  others,  and  em- 
ployed on  a  large  scale  in  manufacturing.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  used  in  the  process  is  pre- 
pared by  calcining  the  crystallized  neutral  car- 
bonate. It  is  thoroughly  dried,  pounded,  and 
mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  charcoal.  Ground 
chalk  is  also  added,  to  preserve  a  pasty  condi- 
tion and  prevent  the  carbonate  of  soda  from 
separating  from  the  charcoal.  The  following 
proportions  are  recommended  by  Deville  for 
manafacturing  operations:  dry  carbonate  of 
soda,  80  kilogrammes;  charcoal,  18;  chalk,  8. 
The  materials  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
it  is  well  to  calcine  the  mixture  before  putting 
it  into  the  distilling  apparatus,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  compact,  so  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity can  be  introduced.  It  is  pnt  into  cylindri- 
cal iron  retorts  covered  with  clay,  which  are 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  re- 
torts have  niovable  ends,  so  that  fit  the  close 
of  the  operation  the  charge  may  be  withdrawn 
and  a  fresh  one  introduced  without  removing 
the  cylmders  or  putting  out  the  fire.  The  re- 
eeivers  are  of  the  form  used  in  the  preparation 
of  potassium.  (See  PoTAseiUM,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
758.)  The  same  precautions  are  necessary  as 
in  the  preparation  of  that  metal.  The  chalk 
U  employed  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from  sep- 
arating the  carbonate  of  soda  when  it  fuses. 


The  charcoal  combines  with  oxygen  when  the 
heat  is  sufficient  to  weaken  the  affinities  be- 
tween the  constituents  of  the  salt,  and  the 
metallic  sodium  is  left  free,  when  it  distils 
over  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  nearly 
pure  if  the  operation  is  well  conducted.  It  is 
perfectly  purified  by  melting  it  under  naphtha, 
when  it  may  be  run  into  moulds  like  those  used 
for  lead. — Sodium  is  a  brilliant  silver-white 
metal,  resembling  potassium  in  its  physical  and 
in  most  of  its  chemical  properties.  It  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0*972,  its  atomic  weight  28,  and  its 
symbol  Na  (natrium).  It  is  soft  at  common 
temperatures,  fuses  at  207*7°  F.,  and  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  the  air.  At  the  freezing  point  of 
water  it  is  very  ductile,  and  at  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  it  is  quite  hard.  If  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  is  nlelted  in  a  sealed  tube 
filled  with  coal  gas,  and  cooled  till  crystalliza- 
tion begins,  when  the  liquid  portion  is  turned 
off  shining  octahedral  crystals  will  remain. 
When  dropped  into  cold  water  it  decomposes 
it  with  violence,  evolving  hydrogen  gas,  but 
does  not  produce  enough  heat  to  inflame  it 
unless  the  metal  is  held  in  one  spot  so  that  the 
heat  shall  not  be  dissipated.  If  the  water  is 
previously  warmed,  the  gas  will  take  fire,  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  characteristic  yellow  fiame. 
Sodium  is  widely  diffused  in  the  mineral,  ani- 
mal, and  vegetable  kingdoms,  united  with  silicic 
and  carbonic  acid  in  many  minerals,  forms  a 
large  share  of  the  saline  portions  of  animal  fiu- 
ids,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
marine  plants.  It  unites  with  oxygen  to  form 
two  well  known  oxides :  the  monoxide,  Naa'O, 
the  soda  of  the  chemists,  and  the  dioxide,  NaaOa. 
These  two  oxides  are  formed  when  sodium  is 
burned  in  common  air.  When  burned  in  oxy- 
gen gas  till  it  no  longer  increases  in  weight,  it 
is  wholly  converted  into  the  dioxide.  With 
water  it  forms  a  hydrate,  KaHO,  which  corre- 
sponds in  composition  to  the  monoxide,  a  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen  replacing  one  of  sodium.  ^Tbis 
hydrate  is  the  caustic  soda  of  commerce.  (See 
Soda.) — Salts.  The  salts  of  sodium  are  among 
the  most  important  of  all  compounds,  not  ex- 
cepting those  of  potassium.  The  principal  one  is 
the  chloride,  or  common  salt.  (See  Salt.)  The 
iodide,  Nal,  and  the  bromide,  NaBr,  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  corresponding  potassium  com- 
pounds. At  temperatures  above  86°  the  bro- 
mide crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  but  at 
lower  temperatures  it  unites  with  two  mole- 
cules of  water  and  forms  hexagonal  tables.  The 
iodide,  at  temperatures  above  104°,  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  cubes ;  but  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures large,  transparent,  striated,  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms  are  formed,  containing  two  molecules 
of  water.  The  small  proportion  of  sodic  iodide 
which  is  contained  in  sea  water  furnishes  the 
commercial  supply  of  iodine,  the  kelp  from 
which  iodine  is  obtained  being  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  which  assimilate  the  iodide  from 
the  sea  water.  (SeeloDiKB.)  The  sulphides  of 
sodium  correspond  to  those  of  potassium^  and 
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may  be  prepared  by  similar  prooesses.  The 
fluoride,  NaF,  exists  in  combination  with  alu- 
minio  fluoride  in  the  mineral  cryolite  6(NaF), 
AlsFe,  found  in  Greenland  and  the  Ural,  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  metallic  aluminum.  (See 
Aluminum,  and  GBYOLrrs.) — Sodio  sulphate, 
the  well  known  Glauber^s  salt,  is  described  un- 
der that  title.  Sodium  unites  with  sulphurous 
acid  to  form  a  neutral  and  an  acid  sulphite. 
The  neutral  salt,  KaaSOs  +  lOHsO,  is  procured 
by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  (see  Sul- 
phub),  the  product  of  sulphur  burned  in  air, 
over  moistened  crystals  of  sodic  carbonate  as 
long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed,  dissolving  the  mass 
in  water  and  crystallizing.  It  is  extensively 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  which  is  largely  used  under  the 
name  of  ^^  antichlor"  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  chlorine  from  bleached  paper  pulp.  (See 
Papeb,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  46.)  The  acid  sulphite, 
NaHSOs,  is  of  little  importance.  The  hypo- 
sulphite, NaaSjOi+SHaO,  was  formerly  made 
to  some  extent  from  impure  sodio  sulphide, 
or  snlphuret  of  sodium,  by  passing  sulphurous 
anhydride  through  it  imtil  it  ceased  to  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  but  it  is  now  largely  prepared  from 
neutral  sulphite  of  soda  by  digesting  this  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days,  at  a  mod- 
erate heat.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing a  solution  of  the  sulphite  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  The  sulphur  is  gradually  dissolved, 
forming  a  clear  solution  which  yields  crystals 
on  evaporation;  these  are  oblique  prisms  be- 
longing to  the  right  prismatic  system,  free- 
ly soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  possesses  the  property 
of  forming  double  salts  with  silver  compounds, 
and  in  photography  it  is  employed  in  dissolv- 
ing away  ordinary  insoluble  compounds  of  sil- 
ver, such  as  chloride  and  iodide.  A  mixed 
solution  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda 
dissolves  malachite  and  blue  copper  ore,  and 
Stromeyer  has  employed  it  in  the  hydro-metal- 
lurgical extraction  of  copper.  It  is  also  used 
for  preparing  antimonial  cinnebar  and  aniline 
green.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  fuses  at  compar- 
atively low  temperatures  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  prop- 
erty in  the  sealing  of  glass  tubes  containing 
explosive  compounds  to  be  used  under  water 
in  torpedoes.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  employs  it 
as  a  new  test  for  ruthenium.  If  a  salt  of  this 
metal  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and 
boiled  with  the  hyposulphite,  it  first  acquires 
a  rose  color,  and  then  a  magnificent  carmine. 
Employed  in  medicine,  it  appears  to  have  de- 
oxidizing powers,  in  consequence,  it  has  been 
suggested,  of  conversion  of  hyposulphurous 
into  sulphuric  acid.  It  diminishes  urea  and 
increases  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  also  in- 
creases the  sulphates  and  causes  the  appear- 
ance of  sugar  and  oxalio  acid.  It  has  been 
used,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Polli,  in  zymotic  diseases,  or  tbose  which 
are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  ferments  in  the 
blood,  the  development  of  which  it  has  the 


power  of  arresting.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
cases  of  yeasty  vomiting,  on  account  of  its 
destructive  effect  on  the  sareenia  tentrictili 
which  infests  the  stomach  in  that  disease,  and 
as  a  local  application  in  parasitic  affections 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains 
three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water.  For 
external  use  a  dram  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water. — -^e  nitrate,  called  also  cubic 
nitre,  is  described  in  the  article  Nitsatss. — 
The  neutral  carbonate,  commonly  called  soda 
in  commerce,  is  treated  under  Soda.  Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  add  sodic  carboAate,  or  mono- 
sodic  carbonate,  may  be  formed  by  saturating 
a  strong  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate  or 
sal  soda  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  also  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  by  passing  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  over  crushed  and  moist- 
ened crystals  of  commercial  carbonate,  exposed 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth  in  a  chamber 
upon  cloths  stretched  horizontally  above  one 
another.  The  carbonate  passes  into  the  ses- 
quicarbonate,  and  then  into  the  bicarbonate, 
which  may  be  redissolved  and  crystallized  on 
evaporation  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  10  parts  of  water  at  60°.  If  the  so- 
lution is  heated,  four  molecules  of  bicarbonate 
lose  one  of  carbonic  acid  and  are  converted 
into  the  sesquicarbonate  (4NaHCOa=2Na9COs, 
HsOOi+HaOOi),  which  by  heating  to  redness, 
or  by  continued  boiling,  is  converted  into  nor- 
mal carbonate.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  and  promoter 
of  mucous  secretions  and  perspiration,  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  effervescing  powders.  (See 
Effebvbscenoe.)  It  is  also  used  in  bread 
making,  as  was  formerly  the  sesquicarbonate. 
There  are  several  compounds  of  sodium  with 
boracic  acid,  but  only  one  is  of  any  practical 
importance,  the  acid  borate  (biborate  of  soda, 
or  common  borax),  which  is  described  in  the 
article  Bobax. — Sodium  forms  with  the  three 
varieties  of  phosphoric  acid  orthophosphates, 
metaphosphates,  and  pyrophosphates.  Among 
the  orthophosphates  are  trisodic  phosphate, 
or  subphosphate  of  sodium,  NatP04-|-12HtO, 
prepared  from  rhombic  phosphate  by  adding 
caustic  soda  to  its  solution;  and  the  hydrio 
disodic  phosphate,  or  rhombic  phosphate  of 
sodium,  Na«HP04+12H80,  commonly  called 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  salt  from  which 
most  of  the  phosphates  are  obtained.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  adding  sodic  carbonate  to 
acid  calcic  phosphate,  one  of  the  salts  formed 
in  obtaining  phosphorus.  (See  Phosphorus, 
vol.  xiii.,  pp.  464  and  465.)  Tricalcic  phos- 
phate is  precipitated*  while  the  disodic  phos- 
phate is  held  in  solution.  When  decanted  and 
evaporated  it  forms  large,  transparent,  efflo- 
rescent, rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  four  parts 
of  cold  water,  but  fusing  at  90°  F.  in  their 
water  of  crystallization.  It  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  corrodes  flint  glass,  causing  white 
silicious  scales  to  separate  from  the  surface. 
When  evaporated  at  temperatures  above  90° 
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it  oombines  with  seyen  molecules  of  water 
of  crysftallizatioi^  and  does  not  effloresce. 
On  adding  free  phosphoric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  rhombic  phosphate,  biphosphate  of  soda, 
}fftHi+P04  4-H«0,  is  formed,  whidi  crystal- 
lizes in  right  rhombic  prisms  having  a  strong- 
ly add  reaction.  There  are  several  metaphos- 
phates  of  sodium,  and  also  double  salts  of  the 
same  constitution  in  which  another  m^tal  is 
one  of  the  basjle&  There  are  several  pyro- 
phosphates, embracing  also  both  single  and 
double  salts,  for  a  description  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  works  on  chem- 
istry.— ^The  silfcates  of  sodium  are  glasses  of 
various  degrees  of  fusibility,  and  also  of  solu- 
bility in  water.  (See  Oonobetb,  Glass,  and 
Glass,  Soluble.)  There  are  several  organic 
salts  of  sodium,  the  principal  of  which  are 
acetates,  citrates,  oxalates,  tartrates,  and  vale- 
rianates ;  but  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  gen- 
eral interest  to  require  notice  here. — General 
Charaeteristics  of  Sodium  Salts.  There  are 
no  good  direct  tests  of  sodium  salts,  because 
they  are  nearly  all  soluble,  so  that  the  presence 
of  sodium  is  often  inferred  when  the  absence 
of  eTery  other  metal  is  proved,  and  yet  a  saline 
substance  remains  which  yields  yellow,  striated, 
prisinatic  crystals  on  addition  of  chloride  of 
platinum  and  evaporating  the  solution,  a  double 
salt  of  sodium  and  platinum  being  formed. 
The  detection  of  this  double  salt  is  more  cer- 
tain by  microscopic  examination  with  polar- 
ized light,  which  tinges  the  crystals  with  va- 
rioDB  characteristic  colors.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe the  salts  of  sodium  impart  an  intense 
yellow  to  the  outer  flame.  Spectroscopic  ex- 
amination reveals  pure  yellow  light  having  the 
same  position  in  the  solar  spectrum  as  the 
double  line  D.  The  chief  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics between  sodium  and  potassium  salts 
are,  that  the  latter  impart  a  violet  color  to 
flames,  and  are  generally  more  insoluble,  as 
shown  in  th^  slight  solubUity  of  sulphate  of 
potassinm  and  the  great  solubility  of  Glauber^s 
salt  Many  sodium  salts  moreover  effloresce 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  while  potassium  salts 
generally  deliquesce,  a  fact  markedly  shown  in 
the  carbonates. 

90DOX,  in  Biblical  history,  one  of  the  five 
dties  of  the  plain  or  valley  of  Siddim,  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
inhabitants.    (See  Dead  Sea..) 

fiOEn*,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  13  m.  N.  by  E,  of  Amsberg ;  pop. 
in  1871, 12,404.  It  has  a  Catholic  cathedral, 
and  among  the  Protestant  churches  the  re- 
stored Weisenkirche  is  remarkable  for  its  pure 
Gothic  architecture.  There  are  many  brew- 
eries and  several  manufactories.  The  princi- 
pal trade  is  in  grain.  The  plain  surrounding 
the  town  contains  10  villages,  and  is  very  fer- 
tile. Soest  was  once  a  fianseatic  town  of  great 
importaQce,  but  has  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  thirty  years*  war. 

SWilJL  L  A  country  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Africa,  within  the  territory  of  Mozambique, 


of  which  it  forms  the  southern  half.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  lat  18°  to  24*^  S.,  and  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  Motapa  mountains,  hav- 
ing an  extreme  length  of  about  400  m.  and  a 
breadth  of  nearly  200  m.  Along  the  coast  the 
land  is  low  and  swampy,  but  it  rises  toward 
the  interior  tOl  it  terminates  in  the  Motapa 
range.  The  country  is  .watered  by  several 
considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Sofala,  the  Sabia,  and  the  Inham- 
ban  or  Inhambane.  The  Portuguese  establish- 
ed colonial  settlements  in  Sofala  early  in  the 
16th  century,  and  the  country  is  still  nominal- 
ly a  dependency  of  Portugal,  although  Euro- 
pean rule  is  really  limited  to  the  few  garri- 
soned stations  near  the  coast.  The  chief  towns 
are  Sofcda  and  Inhamban ;  the  latter  port  is  8 
m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tiie  same 
name,  in  lat.  28°  67'  S.,  Ion.  86°  6'  E.,  and  haa 
a  good  harbor.  The  exports  are  mainly  am- 
ber, beeswax,  and  ivory.  The  natives  are  ne- 
groes, and  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on,  but  to 
no  considerable  extent.  Sofala  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  export  of  gold  dust,  and  some 
geographers  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ophir 
of  the  ancients.  The  t^oast  region  is  very  un- 
healthful.  II.  A  town  in  the  above  country, 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  native  kingdom,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sofala,  in  lat.  20°  8'  S., 
Ion.  84^  39'  E.  It  has  a  fort  and  a  church, 
and  consists  of  a  few  .mud  and  straw  huts, 
though  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  A 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  interferes  with 
the  approach  of  large  vessels. 

SOGDIANA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia,  S.  E. 
of  the  sea  of  Aral  (Oxiantte  Locus),  It  was 
separated  from  Bactria  on  the  southwest  by 
the  Oxus,  and  from  Scythia  on  the  north  by 
the  Jaxartes,  thus  embracing  a  part  of  modern 
Bokhara.  The  Persians  conquered  it  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  Alexander  invaded  it  in  829 
B.  C,  and  established  some  colonies.  After 
his  death  it  belonged  to  Syria,  aiid  subsequently 
fell  to  the  Turkomans. 

SOHAB,  a  seaport  town  of  Oman,  Arabia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Batina,  on  the  sea 
of  Oman,  125  m.  N.  W.  of  Muscat ;  pop.  about 
20,000.  ^It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  defended 
by  a  few  guns.  The  castle,  a  handsome  build- 
ing with  three  walls  around  it,  occupies  a  low 
hill,  from  which  an  open  space  planted  with 
trees  extends  to  the  sea.  The  market  place  is 
large  and  regular,  and  cbntains  good  shops. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  two  and  three  sto- 
ries and  well  built.  The  roadstead  is  well  pro- 
tected, and  offers  good  anchorage,  but  large 
vessels  have  to  lie  some  distance  off  shore. 
Outside  the  walls  is  an  open  sandy  space,  but 
beyond  it  are  gardens  with  shade  trees  and 
running  waters.  ^  The  chief  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  arms,  stuffs  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
silk,  carpets,  and  coverlets.  Sohar  once  had  a 
large  trade,  but  it  has  been  injured  by  the 
prosperity  of  Muscat,  and  many  of  its  build- 
ings are  now  in  a  semi-ruinous  condition. 

SOHLi    See  Z6lyom. 
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flOro,  Kail  Ferdhmid,  a  Gennan  painter,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Deo.  10,  1806,  died  in  Cologne,  Nov. 
25,  1867.  He  studied  at  the  academy  of  Ber- 
lin and  under  Schadow,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  DOaseldorf  and  to  Italy.  He  was  professor 
at  the  academy  of  DQsseldorf  from  1838  to 
1855,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
DOsseldorf  school.  He  especially  ezceUed  in 
the  rich  coloring  of  female  figures,  and  in 
idealized  portraits  of  ladies.  His  works  in- 
clude "  Rinaldo  and  Armida  "  (1827) ;  "  Hylas 
captured  by  Nymphs  "  (1829) ;  "  Diana  in  her 
Bath"  (1888);  "The  Two  Leonoras,"  after 
Goethe's  Tasso  (1884) ;  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet " 
(1886);  "The  Sisters"  (1848);  "Vanitas" 
(1844) ;  "  The  Lute  Player  "  (1848) ;  "  The  Four 
Seasons"  (1851);  and  "Loreley"  (1868).— 
His  son  Paul  Eduabd  Riohabd  (bom  in  1834) 
excels  in  genre  and  portrait  painting.  His 
nephew  and  son-in-law  Wilhelm  (born  in 
1880)  has  executed  good  genre  pictures,  inclu- 
ding "A  Delicate  Question"  (1864),  and  "The 
Consultation  with  a  Lawyer  "  (1866). 

son*    See  AosiouLTUBB. 

80ISSD1I8  (anc.  I^oviodunumy  and  afterward 
Augvsta  Sueuionum\  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Aisne,  56  m.  N.  E.  of 
Paris;  pop.  in  1872,  10,404.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral built  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the 
ruined  abbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Yignes,  a  castle, 
and  a  college.  In  the  environs  is  the  abbey 
of  St.*  M^dard,  founded  by  Clotaire  I.  in  557, 
now  occupied  as  an  institute  for  deaf  mutes. 
There  are  manufactures  of  fine  tapestry,  linen, 
hosiery,  cordage,  earthenware,  and  leather. — 
Soissons  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Suessiones 
in  the  time  of  Geesar,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  the  capital  of  Olovis,  who  had 
there  defeated  the  Roman  general  Syagrius 
(486),  and  it  gave  name  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
fourth  son.  It  has  sustained  many  sieges.  On 
Oct.  16,  1870,  it  surrendered  to  the  Germans, 
after  three  weeks'  investment  and  four  days' 
bombardment.  The  council  which  condemned 
Ab^lard's  doctrines  met  here  in  1122. 

SOKOTO.    See  Saokatoo. 

SOLAUfBEB,  IHoM  CliariM,  a  Swedish  natural- 
ist, born  in  Norrland,  Feb.  28,  1786,  died  in 
^  London,  May  16,  1782.  He  was  educated  at 
Upsal  under  Linnsus,  studied  medicine,  made 
a  tour  in  Russia,  and  went  to  England  in  1760, 
after  spending  some  time  in  the  Canaries.  He 
was  employed  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the 
collections  in  the  British  museum,  and  in  1766 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Brander  collec- 
tion of  fossils.  In  1768-'71  he  accompanied 
*  8ir  Joseph  Banks  on  Capt.  Cook's  first  voyage 
round  the  world.  In  1771  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  C,  L.  from  Oxfor;^  university.  In 
1778  he  was  appointed  under  librarian  to  the 
British  museum.  He  greatly  promoted  the 
study  of  botany  in  England. 

SOLABf  GOOSE.    See  Gannbt. 

SOLABfO,  aN.  W.  county  of  California,  bound- 
ed S.  E.  by  the  Sacramento  river  and  S.  by 


Suisun  bay:  area,  800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,871,  of  whom  920  were  Chinese.  The  sur- 
face consists  mostly  of  valleys,  marsh*  lands, 
undulating  prairies,  and  high  rounded  hills. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in 
the  state.  There  is  very  little  timber.  Marble 
is  found,  and  limestone  from  which  a  superior 
hydraulic  cement  is  obtained.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  California  Pacific  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  1,949,418  bushed  of 
wheat,  448,400  of  barley,  64,780  gallons  of 
wine,  806,817  lbs.  of  wool,  119,969  of  butter, 
and  87,469  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,853 
horses,  1,046  mules  and  asses,  4^128  nulch 
cows,  8,815  other  cattle,  41,890  sheep,  and  17,- 
188  swine ;  1  manufactory  of  cars,  1  of  cevient, 
1  of  machinery,  7  of  saddlery  and  harness,  8 
of  wine,  1  flour  mill,  8  tanneries,  and  8  brew- 
eries.   Capital,  Fairfield. 

SOLABnni,  the  name  (of  unknown  deriva- 
tion) of  a  genus  of  plants  which  is  the  type 
of  a  large  and  important  order,  the  Molanaeea. 
Some  of  the  conspicuous  species  of  aolanum 
being  popularly  known  as  nightshade,  the 
order  or  family  is  often  called  the  nightshade 
family.  The  solanums  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  and  in  warm  climates  they  include 
shrubs,  and  even  trees,  with  alternate  leaves ; 
the  fiowers,  sometimes  terminal  or  axillary, 
are  often  extra-axillary,  appearing  upon  the 
stem  at  some  point  between  the  leaves,  an  un- 
usual position  due  to  a  more  or  less  complete 
union  between  the  flower  stalk  and  the  main 
stem.  The  calyx  and  wheel-shaped  corolla  are 
mostly  five-parted  or  five-lobed,  the  five  sta- 
mens with  very  short  filaments,  the  large  an- 
thers crowded  around  the  style,  and  opening 
by  a  pore  at  the  apex  of  each  ceU ;  the  (mostly) 
two-celled  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a  simple 
style  with  an  obtuse  stigma,  and  in  fruit  be- 
comes a  two-celled  berry  containing  numerous 
flattened,  somewhat  kidney-shaped  seeds  with 
a  fleshy  albumen.  The  genus  solanum  is  exten- 
sive; in  its  latest  revision  (Dunal,  1862)  some 
850  well  defined  species  are  admitted,  and 
about  100  not  sufficiently  known  are  enumer- 
ated; they  are  found  in  all  temperate  coun- 
tries, but  in  tropical  regions,  especially  those 
of  South  America,  they  are  very  abundant 
The  most  important  species  is  solantim  tubero- 
sum (see  Potato),  the  tubers  of  which  are  so 
generally  used  as  food.  The  tomato  (described 
under  its  proper  title)  was  placed  here  by 
Linnffius,  and  though  later  botanists  have  given 
it  a  separate  genus,  lyceperneum,  it  can  hardly 
be  kept  distinct  from  solanum.  Under  £oo 
Plant  is  described  another  cultivated  species, 
and  under  Niohtshads  is  given  a  common 
weed,  S.  nigrum.  Several  species  are  cultiva- 
ted for  ornament  in  gardens  and  greenhouses, 
and  a  few  wild  species,  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, are  of  importance  as  weeds. — The 
beaked  solanum  {8.  roUratum\  yqtj  abundant 
on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
much-branched  annual,  2  to  8  ft.  high  and 
abundantly  armed  with  strong  yellow  spines ; 


SOLANDM 

il  hu  jellow  floirera,  one  of  the  anthers  of 
vhioh  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and, 
being  proloDged  into  a  Ion);  cnrved  beak,  has 
gicen  the  species  its  name ;  the  small  berrj  ia 
included  in  the  very  apinf  oaljx.  This  has 
b«en  introdnced  into  gardens,  and  in  some 
pUcet  has  become  a  weed;  the  plant  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  the  Colo- 
rido  potato  beetle  its  chief  food  before  the  in- 
trodnction  of  the  potato  in  the  far  west.  (See 
Potato  Bug.) — One  of  the  worst  weeds  of 
cnltivBtion  is  S.  Carolineate,  known  in  some 
localities  as  horse  nettle,  and  in  others  as  ap- 
ple of  Sodom ;  it  has  a  perennial  root,  with 
pricU;  stems  a  foot  or  more  high  •  the  oblong, 
UDDate  leaves  prickly  on  both  sides;  the  bln- 
ish  white  flowers,  in  small  lateral  racemes,  are 
Acceeded  hj  orange-yellow  berries  abont  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  espeeial- 
1j  abnndant  and  troablesome  in  the  southern 
states,  and  is  sparingly  fonnd  as  far  north  aa 
CoDDecticut.  It  is  very  hard  to  extirpate,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Delaware  it  has  gained  socb 
complete  possession  of  the  soil  as  to  lessen  ma- 
terially the  Talue  of  farms,  and  in  some  oases 
to  eaose  fields  to  be  abandoned. — A  climbing 
tpedes,  &  dulcamara,  is  popolarly  known  as 
bitter-sweet;  the  rind  of  the  stalks  is  said  to 
taate  at  first  bitter  and  afterward  sweet,  a  pe- 
cnliarity  recognized  in  the  Latin  name,  duleU- 
amara,  given  to  the  plant  in  the  IStb  oentnry. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  is  thoroaghlj  nato- 
nlized  in  all  the  older  states,  and  is  not  rare 
in  cultivation.  The  stem  is  somewhat  climb- 
mf:,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  to  10  ft. ; 
it  is  voody  at  the  base,  but  the  npper  part  is 
tilled  back  every  winter ;  the  leaves  are  usual- 
ly OTate-heart-shaped,  bnt  frequently  the  np- 
per ones  have  a  lobe  on  each  side  at  the  base 
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RIKcr-smM  (Bodaam  dnktmin). 

and  become  halberd -shaped ;  the  flowers  are 
in  small  cymes;  the  corolla  is  pale  bine  or 
pnrple,  against  which  the  large  yellow  anthers 
^pe&T  in  strong  contrast,   and  make  them 


rather  showy  ;  they  are  sncceeded  by  an  oval 
berry  abont  half  an  inch  long,  and  bright  red ; 
the  plant  begins  to  bloom  in  Jnne  and  con- 
tinues till  antumn,  and  fiowers  and  fmit  in 
every  intermediate  stage  up  to  fnU  ripeness 
may  usually  be  found  npon  it.  Though  bitter- 
sweet has  been  in  use  as  a  medicine  for  some 
centuries,  there  is  very  little  positive  knowl- 
edge concerning  it;  it  appears  to  contain  a 
very  small  amount  of  solanine  in  a  modified 
form;  it  has  been  used  in  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism, in  various  affections  of  the  chest,  and  in 
skin  diseases.  The  berries  are  very  showy, 
and,  being  not  onpleasant  to  the  taste,  are  lia- 
ble to  be  eaten  by  children ;  in  regard  to  their 
effects  there  is  &e  most  opposite  testimony; 
Bone  authors  assert  that  they  are  highly  poi- 
sonous, while  Glarrod  says  that  he  haa  admin- 
istered to  a  patient  half  a  pound  of  the  freah 
berries  daily  with  no  ill  effect — Several  spe- 


OiniraFiitil-lcBTtd  BalnDOni  (8.  Wsncewlall). 

oies  of  lolanum  are  ornamental  plants  in  the 
greenhonse  and  garden;  some  of  these,  valned 
for  their  ornamental  froit,  are  described  under 
jBRcaALBft  Gherrt.  The  jasmine-like  sola- 
nom  (fi.  jatminoidei)  is  a  taJl,  climbing  honso 
plant  from  Brazil,  with  dark  green,  smooth, 
ovate  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  largo  clus- 
ters of  white  or  slightly  bluish  and  pleasantly 
fragrant  flowers,  prodnced  in  profusion ;  it  is 
an  admirable  greenhouse  climber,  and  is  often 
planted  ont  in  summer;  in  the  sonthem  states 
the  root  remains  alive  through  the  winter. 
Some  of  the  erect  tropical  species  have  a  very 
robust  habit  of  growth  and  ample  foliage ;  in 
some  the  large  leaves  are  handsomely  cut ;  in 
others  they  are  marked  by  pleasing  contrasts 
of  color,  and  the  flowers  are  often  showy. 
Among  the  best  are  8-  en'ntCum,  S 
(Aam,   S.  marginatw.  '    " 

which  grow  from  8  to 
ornamental. 
SOUK  STOTEfl. 


SOUK  HHK     See  Day. 
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SOLDER 


SUAHI  (Lai.  Molidut,  solid),  a  metal  or  alloj 
used  for  joiniDg  together  different  pieces  of 
metal,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  different 
kinds.  Soldora  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft 
The  soft  solders  may  be  used  for  joining  all 
kinds  of  metals,  but  uauallj  those  having  low 
melting  points.  The  hard  solders  are  better 
adapted  for  tbo  less  fnsible  metals,  especiall? 
where  strength  is  required.  Practically  the 
solder  most  be  more  fusible  than  either  of  the 
metals  to  be  nnited,  but  the  more  nearly  these 
points  coindde  the  stronger  will  be  the  union. 
Gold  in  the  form  of  leaf  or  fine  shreds  is 
naed  for  soldering  platinum  vessels  ;  it  maj 
be  slightly  alloyed  with  copper.  Silver  is  oon- 
sidered  the  best  solder  for  Oemtan  .silver. 
Copper  in  shreds  is  often  osed  for  iron  wken 
welding  is  not  permissible,  sometimes  slightly 
alloyed  with  zinc.  Soft  solders  have  tin  for  a 
basis,  genenillj  alloyed  with  lead.  Those  oon- 
taining  much  lead  are  sometimes  ranked  with 

•  hard  solders.  Pewter^  may  bo  used  for  a  sol- 
der, and  by  the  addition  of  bismuth,  antimony, 
or  cadmium  its  fusing  point  may  be  lowered  so 
that  it  can  be  ased  as  a  solder  for  pewter.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  sol- 
ders. For  gold:  gold  (18  carats)  66-6,  silver 
16'T,  copper  IS'7.  A  good  gold  solder  for  gen- 
era purposes  is  100  parts  of  gold,  40  of  silver, 
and  30  of  copper  (Makine).  For  silver:  silver 
66'S,  copper  30,  brass  8'4;  or  silver  65,  copper 
34,  dno  11.  It  is  better  to  odd  the  metals 
separately  than  to  use  brass,  which  may  have 
an  uncertain  composition.  Pewterer's  spider; 
coarse— tin  8,  lead  4,  bismuth  2 ;  fine— tin  2, 
lead  1,  bismuth  1.  Plamber's  solder:  tin  1, 
lead  3 ;  a  finer  kind  has  the,  same  composition 

'  as  fine  pewterer's  solder.  Hard  spelter  solder, 
used  for  soldering  copper,  is  made  of  copper 
16,  ziuo  12.  Soft  spelter  solder,  for  brass,  is 
miide  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc.  Tluzes 
are  used  to  preserve  the  cleanness  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  metals  and  free  them  from  oxide 
while  the  operation  of  soldering  is  going  on. 
The  solder  is  applied  in  various  ways.  The 
surfaces,  sometimes  provioasly  cleaned  with  a 
file  or  with  mnriatio  acid  or  an  acid  solation 
of  chloride  of  zino,  are  brought  together,  and 
the  solder  ia  strips  or  grmns  laid  on.  Then  a 
fiui  composed  of  borax  or  sal  ammoniac,  some- 
times mixed  with  a  little  common  rosin,  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  parts  are  heated  with  a  blowpipe 
or  a  stream  of  intensely  heated  air.  But  it  is 
more  common  to  use  a  soldering  iron,  an  in- 
strument canaisting  of  a  heavy  square,  pyra- 
midal, or  conical  piece  of  copper,  riveted  in 
a  fork  of  wrought  iron,  to  which  'a  wooden 
handle  is  attached.  This  "  iron,"  being  heated 
above  the  fusing  point  of  the  solder,  is  applied 
to  it,  and  a  few  adhering  drops  of  the  melted 
alloy  are  carried  to  the  parts  to  he  joined, 
which  are  then  held  in  position  until  tbe  sol- 
der hardens.  Aluminum  cannot  be  soldered 
in  tbe  ordinary  way,  bnt  mast  first  be  tinned. 
A  good  genera]  solder  for  ainminnm  is  com- 
posed of  zinc  SO,  aluminom  6,  oopper  4. 


SOLE 

BOLE  (lolea.  Guv.),  a  genus  of  soft-rayed 
flat  fishes  of  the  family  pUurorucUda.  (See 
FLOTrNDEB.)  The  genns  has  tbe  jaws  concealed 
under  the  scaly  skin,  the  upper  ronnded  and 
longest;  the  eyes  are  both  on  the  right  side, 
sm^l,  the  lower  behind  the  upper  and  almost 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  the  mouth  is 
curved,  and  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  left 
side,  and  the  fine  and  villiform  teetli  are  nearly 
all  on  this  side;  the  snout  is  in  advance  of  tlie 
mouth;  the  lateral  line  straight;  brancbial 
openings  below  the  small  pectorals ;  dorsal  and 
anal  very  long,  often  confluent  with  the  caudal ; 
no  air  bladder,  and  no  pancreatic  cteca,  and  the 
intestine  long  and  often  donbled ;  the  blind  eide 
is  sometimes  furnished  with  shred-like  villi. 
Tbe  common  sole  (S.  vulgaris,  Cnv.)  has  the 
body  more  elongated  than  in  moat  fiat  fishes, 
with  a  blunt  and  rounded  muzzle;  the  length 
is  from  10  to  20  in.,  and  the  color  uniform  dark 
brown  above  and  white  below,  the  pectorals 
tipped  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
shores  of  Great  Briton,  keeping  near  the  bot- 
tom, feeding  on  tbe  spawn  and  fry  of  other 
fishes  and  on  shell  fish :  it  is  fonud  from  the 
seas  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  one  of  tbe  best  and  most  delicate  fishes  for 
the  table,  and  is  caught  in  immense  numbers 
by  trawl  nets ;  the  fiesh  is  white  and  firm,  and 
is  in  good  condition  all  the  year  except  in 
February  and  March,  when  they  are  spawning. 
Some  are  found  reversed,  or  with  the  eyes  and 
colored  sarface  on  the  1^  side,  and  a  few  are 
dark  and  roagh  on  both  sides.  In  the  genus 
aehirua  (Lac.)  there  are  no  pectorals;  species 


CuaimoD  Bo1«  (Sole*  Tolguis). 

are  fonnd  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  npper 
parti  marbled  with  brown  and  lighter.  The 
New  Tork  sole  (A.  moUU,  Mitch.)  is  6  to  8  in. 
long,  dark  brown,  marked  transversely  with 
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irregalar  black  bands,  and  has  small  scales ;  it 
IB  found  from  Nantucket  to  North  Carolina. 

SOLEDEK    See  Solothusn. 

mtlSUBra,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
province  and  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Brescia.  It  has  a 
ruined  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  prince 
of  Solferino ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  great  victory  won  here  by  the  allied  French 
and  Sardinian  forces  over  the  Austrians  on 
June  24,  1859.  The  battle  lasted  16  hours, 
and  four  French  corps  under  Marshals  Bara- 
guay  d*Hilliers,  MacMahon,  Canrobert,  and 
Kiel,  and  led  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III., 
and  four  divisions  of  the  Sardinian  army,' 
commanded  by  Victor  Emanuel  in  person, 
were  opposed  to  an  immense  Austrian  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  The  allies  lost  about  18,000  killed 
and  wounded;  the  Austrians,  20,000,  besides 
6,000  prisoners  an^  SO  cannon.  The  battle 
closed  the  war,  and  the  peace  of  Yillafranca 
followed.  On  June  24,  1870,  the  bones  of  the 
slain  on  this  field  were  collected  in  three  ossu- 
aries, which  were  consecrated  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

SOtfiiB,  Karl  Wilhdni  VMfauuid,  a  German 
author,  bom  in  Schwedt,  Prussia,  Nov.  28, 
1780,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct  20,  1819.  After 
extensive  studies  and  a  varied  career,  he  final- 
ly became  in  1811  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Berlin.  His  works  include  a  translation  of 
Sophocles  (1808;  2d  ed.,  1824);  Brwin:  mer 
Getprdche  uber  das  Sohone  und  die  Kunst  (2 
Tok,  1815) ;  Philo8ophi8chs  Ge^prOehe  (1817) ; 
posthumous  writings  and  letters,  edited  by 
'Heck  and  Raumer  (2  vols.,  1826) ;  and  lectures 
on  ffisthetios,  edited  by  HeyBe<1829). 

SOUUM.    See  Soltman. 

SIMiDrCffilfy  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near 
the  Wupper,  12  m.  S,  E.  of  Dasseldorf ;  pop. 
in  1871,  14,040.  It  contains  a  Catholic  and 
two  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  supe- 
rior school,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It 
has  for  .•centuries  been  celebrated  for  its  man- 
ufacture of  sword  blades  and  other  cutlery, 
and  iron  and  steel  ware.  There  are  in  and 
around  Solingen  more  than  2,700  establi^- 
ments,  employing  about  10,000  persons. 

SOUS,  Aitoiito  da,  a  Spanish  historian,  born 
in  AIcal4  de  Henares,  July  18,  1610,  died  in 
Madrid,  April  19,  1686.  After  becoming  cele- 
brated as  a  dramatist  and  poet,  he  was  ap- 
pointed official  historiographer,  and  entered 
holy  orders  in  1667.  His  principal  historical 
work  is  ffistoria  de  la  conquUta  de  Mexico 
(fol,  Madrid,  1684;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1868; 
English  translation  by  Towndend,  2  vols^  Lon- 
don, 1724,  reprinted  in  1738  and  1758).  His 
most  celebrated  play,  La  Oiianilla,  or  "  The 
Pretty  Gypsy  Girl,"  is  founded  on  Montal- 
Tsn's  piece  borrowed  from  the  story  of 
Cervantes.  A  collection  of  his  plays  ap- 
peared at  Madrid  in  1782. 

SOUS,  Jiaa  Wu  da,  a  Spanish  navigator,  bom 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  killed  in 
South  America  in  1516.    In  conjunction  with 


*Tafiez  Pinzon,  he  discovered  Yucatan  in  1606, 
In  1508  they  unitedly  explored  the  coast  of 
South  America  from  Cape  St.  Augustine  to  lat. 
40^  S.,  and  took  possession  of  the  continent 
for  Spain.  Having  quarrelfed,  they  returned 
to  Spain  in  1509 ;  a  lawsuit  followed,  and  So- 
ils was  beaten  and  imprisoned,  and  Pinzon  re- 
ceived important  grants  in  the  island  of  San 
Juan.  Afterward  Solis  was  released,  was  paid 
84,000  maravedis  indemnity,  and  on  the  death 
of  Amerigo  Yespucc^  became  pilot  major.  In 
1515,  with  three  ships,  he  explored  the  coast 
from  Cape  San  Roqne  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  en- 
tered the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  which  he  called 
the  Mar  Dulce,  and  ascended  the  river.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Indians,  but  after- 
ward ambuscaded,  killed,  and  eaten.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  ne  discovered  the  Pla- 
ta, in  1512,  and  made  a  secondVoyage  to  it. 

iSOLLT,  Sanid,  an  English  surgeon,  born  in 
1805,  died  in  London,  Sept.  24,  1871.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  London  college  of  sur- 
geons in  1828,  lecturer  on  practical  anatomy 
and  assistant  surgeon  to  St.  Thomases  hospital 
in  1888,  and  subsequently  attending  surgeon. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  lecturer  on  sur- 
gery. His  principal  work  is  "Anatomy  and 
Pathology  of  the  Brain  "  (2d  ed.,  1847),  which 
was  for  a  Idng  time  a  valuable  and  standard 
book.  He  (also  published  "  Surgical  Experi- 
ences" (1866).  He  was  fellow,  member  of 
the  council,  and  for  two  years  vice  president 
of  the  college  of  surgeons. 

flOLmZATIOiy,  in  singing,  the  application  to 
the  seven  notes  of  the  musical  scale  of  the  syl- 
lables ut  (or  do)y  re,  mi,fa^  sol,  la^  si,  to  en- 
able the  singer  to  acquire  full  command  of  the 
vowel  sounds.    (See  Musio,  vol.  xii.,  p.  76.) 

&KMiOMON«    See  Hebrews,  vol.  viii.,  p.  586. 

SMiOMON,  Song  ^    See  Canticles. 

SOLOMON,  Wlsdon  of*    See  Wisdom,  Book  of. 

mumOiS  BEN  €AMROL  (properly  perhaps 
Solomon  ben  Judah  ben  Gabirol,  and  popular- 
ly Gabirol),  a  Jewish  philosopher  and  poet, 
bom  in  Malaga,  Spain,  about  1020,  died  in 
Valencia  or  Ocafia  about  1075.  Almost  all 
that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  Saragossa,  and  was  intimate  with 
Samuel  Hallevi.  As  a  Hebrew  poet  he  im- 
mortalized himself  by  his  Kether  malhhuth 
("  Crown  of  Royalty  ")»  *  didactic  hymn  on 
the  cosmos,  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Jewish  liturgy.  His  philosophical  works 
he  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  only  incomplete  He- 
brew translations  of  them  are  extant.  His 
"  Source  of  Life,"  in  which  he  appears  as  a 
•  bold  Aristotelian,  is  cited  by  Albertus  Magnus 
and  other  medieval  Christian  philosophers, 
the  name  of  the  author  appearing  in  the  cor- 
rupt fonns  of  Avicebron,  Avencebrol,  &c.,  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  Aben  Gebrol.  The 
identity  of  the  names  has  but  recently  been 
established. — See  Munk,  Melanges  de  philonh 
phiejuive  (Paris,  1857). 

flOLOHON  BEN  ISAAC,  rabbi,  erroneously  sur- 
named  Tabhi  or  Jabohi,  and  generally  Imown 
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nnder  the  abbreviation  Bashi  (the  icitials  of 
the  Hebrew  J^abbi  Shelomoh  YiU'hahi),  tt  Jew- 
ish oommentiLtor  of  the  Bible  and  Talmnd, 
bora  in  Troyea,  France,  about  1040,  died  there, 
July  18,  1105.  His  commenta  on  the  Tahnud 
hare  never  b«eD  excelled,  and  tbey  accompany 
all  edJtioDS  of  the  text.  Those  on  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt 
(8  vols.,  Gotha,  1T10-'14).  .A  German  tranala- 
tion  of  the  commentary  on  Genesis  waa  made 
by  Hajman  (Bonn,  1888),  and  one  of  the  whole 
Pentateuch  by  Lucas  (Prague,  lS38-'8). 

SOLOMON  ISUNDS,  a  ^oup  of  the  S.  Pacific 
lying  8.  E.  of  New  Britain  and  E.  of  New 
Gninea,  extending  in  a  B.  £.  direction  from 
lat  4°  50'  to  11"  SCf  S.,  and  from  ion.  154°  80' 
to  162°  80'  E.  The  group  is  composed  of  the 
islands  Bougainville,  Cboiseul,  Molayta,  Santa 
Isabella,  New  Georgia,  Guadalcanar,  San  Oris- 
toval,  and  several  smaller  ones,  the  area  of  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  10,000  sq.  m.  Moun- 
tatuB,  often  of  considerable  height,  traverse 
them.  The  shores  are  generally  low,  and  in 
some  places  bordered  with  mangrove  swamps. 
They  are  watered  by  nameroua  streams,  and 
the  temperature  is  cooled  by  copious  rains. 
They  are  very  fertile ;  bananas,  yams,  sugar 
oane,  and  ginger  are  cultivated ;  and  the  bread- 
fruit, cacao,  and  clove  trees  abound.  They 
are  inhabited  by  negrillos  and  Malays.  The 
population  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  the 
northern  islands  being  more  populous  than  the 
others. — The  islands  were  discovered  and  ei- 

Slored  in  1568  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Uen- 
aDa,  sent  out  by  his  uncle  Lope  de  Oastro, 
viceroy  of  Pera.  He  named  them  Solomon 
islands  on  the  pretence  that  the  riches  of  Sol- 
omon's temple  were  brought  from  them.  He 
died  in  Santa  Oruz  group  in  1596,  while  on 
his  way  to  colonize  them,  and  they  were  not 
again  visited  till  rediscovered  by  Carteret  in 
1767.  Some  partially  successful  missionary 
efiorta  have  recently  been  made  there. 

SOLOMOfl^  SEAL,  the  common  name  for  spe- 
cies of  polygvnatwn  (Gr.  iroAdf,  many,  and 
y6w,  knee,  the  stems  having  numerous  joints), 
a  genua  of  the  lily  family,  closely  related  to 
asparagus,  and  having  thick,  knotted,  horizon- 
tal rootstocka,  which  show  npon  their  upper 


surface  deep  scars  left  by  the  falling  away  of 
the  stems  of  previous  years,  a  character  which 

gave  rise  to  the  popular  name.    Each  root- 
stock  bears  a  single  leafy  stem ;  in  front  of  it 
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is  a  hud  to  continue  the  growth  another  year, 
and  behind  it  are  the  scars  of  former  stems; 
the  stems,  I  to  4  ft.  high,  are  gracefully  curved, 
and  clothed  with  nearly  sessile  or  half  clasping, 
strongly  nerved  leaves,  from  the  aiiisof  which 
appear  the  drooping  greenish  flowers ;  the  pe- 
rianth ia  cylindrical,  aii-lobed  at  the  summit, 
with  six  stamens  inserted  near  the  middle  of 
the  tube ;  the  three-celled  ovary  ripens  to  a 
globular  black  or  blue  berry  with  two  to  six 
seeds.  The  great  Solomon's  seal  (F.  gigan- 
teum)  and  the  smaller  (P.  h^orum)  are  com- 
mon species,  while  the  remuning  one,  tbe 
broad-leaved  (P.  taHfoliutn),  is  very  local. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Europe,  which 
were  formerly  used  medicinally,  and  oura  have 
a  reputed  value  as  diuretics.  The  young  shoots 
are  cooked  and  eaten  in  Turkey  like  asparagus, 
and  the  roots,  which  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  starch,  have  been  nsed  in  Europe 
as  food  in  times  of  seafcity.  They  are  inter- 
esting but  not  showy  garden  plants.  Species 
of  the  related  genus  imilaeina  are  called  false 
Solomon's  seal ;  they  have  their  flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  and  mostly  red  berries. 

SMiOSj  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  born  aboDt 
638  B.  0.,  died  in  Athens  about  559.  He  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Codrns.  In  his  youth 
he  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a 
merchant,  gained  distinction  by  bis  poems,  and 
from  his  reputation  for  political  wisdom  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  sages.  Returning 
to  Athena,  be  began  hia  political  career  by 
recovering  Balamia  from  the  Megariana.  The 
Atheniana  had  repeatedly  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts upon  this  island,  and  had  prohibited 
any  citizen  on  pnin  of  death  from  proposing  a 
renewal  of  the  enterprise.  Solon  counterfeited 
madness,  and  in  apparent  frenzy  read  in  the 
agora  a  short  poem,  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  the  law  waa  rescinded,  war  was  declared, 
and  he  himself  was  appointed  to  tbe  command 
of  it.  In  a  single  campaign  (about  SOO)  the 
Megarians  were  expelled  from  the  island,  but 
a  tedious  conflict  ensued,  which  was  finally 
settled  in  favor  of  Athens  by  the  arbitration 
of  Sparta.  Soon  after,  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  he  moved  the  decree  by  which  the 
Athenians  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle  against  Cirrha.  In  61)1  he  was 
called  by  all  partiea  to  Jhe  archonship,  with 
powers  substantially  dictatorial,  and  chiefly 
with  authority  to  confirm,  repeal,  or  mpdity 
tbe  Drat;aniBn  laws.  The  constitution  of  Solon 
(see  AiBBSs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65),  which  made  prop- 
erty instead  of  birth  the  title  of  citizenship, 
and  which  waa  the  prelude  to  the  subsequent 
democracy,  waa  by  a  solemn  oath  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  declared  valid  without 
alteration  for  ten  years.  He  obtuned  leave 
of  absence  for  that  period,  visited  Egypt,  and 
went  thence  to  Cyprus,  where  he  perenaded 
the  prince  of  ^pea  to  cliauge  the  site  of  the 
town,  and  himself  made  the  regulations  for  the 

Erosperity  of  the  new  establishment,  which  in 
is  honor  waa  called  Soli.    He  returned  to 
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Athens  prior  to  the  first  nsnrpation  of  Fisis- 
tratas  (560),  and  amid  violent  dissensions  was 
respected  hy  all  parties,  but  was  unable  to 
OTerrole  the  popular  favor  of  his  kinsman. — 
The  chief  sources  for  the  biography  of  Solon 
are  the  compilations  of  Plutacch  and  Diogenes 
Laertias.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  verses 
are  usually  contained  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  gnomic  poets,  and  there  is  a  separate 
edition  of  them  by  Bach  (Leyden,  1825). 

SMXnsijRir  (Fr.  Soleure)y  a  N.  W.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  bordering  on  Basel  Country,  .Aar- 
gau,  and  Bern;  area,  308  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
74,713,  of  whom  62,078  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  Jura  mountains  occupy  a  part  of 
the  canton,  and  tho  remainder  of  the  surface 
is  level  and  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
river  Aar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  Gold, 
sQver,  iron,  and  lignite  are  found.  The  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile.  A  great  deal  of  the  sur- 
face is  occupied  by  meadows  and  pastures, 
upon  which  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  afford  valuable 
timber.  German  is  the  language  of  the  oanton. 
The  government  was  formerly  aristocratic,  but 
democratio  principles  have  been  largely  intro- 
duced into  it,  especially  by  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  in  1841. — Solothusk,  the  capital, 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Weissenstein,  on  the  Aar, 
17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Bern;  pop.  in  1870,  7,054. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  of  Switz- 
erland, an  arsenal  with  a  large  collection  of 
ancient  armor,  and  a  museum  containing  a 
rich  collection  of  Jura  fossils.  Till  1874  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Basel. 

SOUmCE  (Lat.  «oZ,'the  sun,  and  stare,  to 
stand),  the  period  in  the  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun  when  he  is  at  that 
point  in  the  ecliptic  furthest  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  or  in  other  words  reaches 
his  greatest  northern  or  southern  declination. 
There  are  two  solstices  in  the  year :  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  June  22,  when  the  sun  seems  to 
traverse  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  the  winter 
solstice,  Dec.  22,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest 
sonthem  declination,  and  appears  y>  traverse 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  For  several  days  be- 
fore and  after  the  solstice  there  is  but  a  slight 
variation  in  the  sun^s  apparent  declination,  and 
80  far  as  his  motion  from  and  toward  the  eclip- 
tic is  concerned  he  may  be  said  to  stand  still. 
The  solstitial  points  are  the  two  points  of  the 
son's  greatest  elevation  above  or  depression 
below  the  equator ;  and  a  circle  through  these 
points  and  the  poles  of  the  earth  is  called  the 
solstitial  colure. 

80i4IBLE  CUSS.    See  Glass,  Soluble. 

80LWAT  FBITB,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  sea, 
which  extends  40  m.  N.  £.  between  England 
and  Scotland,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
24  m.,  between  St.  Bees  Head  in  Cumberland 
and  Rayberry  Head  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  to 
2  m.  It  receives  on  the  English  side  the  rivers 
Derwent,  Ellen,  Waver,  Wampool,  and  Eden ; 
and  on  the  Scottish  side,  the  Urr,  Kith,  and 
Annan.    Whitehaven,  Maryport,  and  Allonby 
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are  on  the  Eflglish  side,  and  Annan  and  Kirk- 
cudbright on  the  Scottish.  At  ebb  tide  the 
broad  sands  which  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  frith  are  left  dry. 

SOLTMAN  II*,  or  Saleinan,  called  the  Magnifi- 
cent, an  Ottoman  sultan,  born  about  1496, 
died  before  Sziget  in  Hungary,  Sept.  5,  1566. 
He  was  the  son  of  Selim  I.,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  1520.  In  1521  he  subdued  the  rebellion 
of  Ghazali  Bey  in  Syria,  and  in  Hungary  took 
Belgrade  and  other  fortified  towns.  After  an 
arduous  siege  he  took  Khodea  from  the  knights 
of  St.  John  in  1522.  He  invaded  Hungary  a 
second  time  in  1526,  won  the  decisive  battle  of 
Moh4cs  (Aug.  29),  in  which  Louis  II.  of  Hun- 
gary lost  his  life,  overran  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  recognize  as  king  John  Zdpolya, 
who  put  himself  under  Solyman^s  protection. 
This  embroiled  the  sultan  with  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Hapsburg,  who  was  elected  king  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Hungarians,  and  began  the  first  of 
the  Turkish  wars  against  Germany.  In  1529 
Solyman  took  Buda,  and  appeared  before 
Vienna  with  a  vast  army ;  but  after  a  number 
of  assaults  he  retired  with  a  loss  of  80,000 
men.  A  second  attempt  in  1582  was  baffled 
by  the  resistance  of  GClns  under  Jurisics.  In 
1584  he  invaded  Persia,  and  subdued  Armenia 
and  Irak,  with  the  cities  of  Tabriz  and  Bag- 
dad ;  in  1536  formed  an  alliance  with  Francis 
I.  of  France  against  Charles  V.,  the  brother  of 
Ferdinand ;  in  the  same  year  created  the  Bar- 
bary  corsair  Khair  ed-Din  or  Barbarossa  a 
Turkish  admiral,  and  thus  swept  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Italian  coasts;  conquered  Croatia 
in  1537  by  a  great  victory  over  the  imperial- 
ists at  Esz^k ;  and  in  1588  made  the  conquest 
of  Yemen.  An  attempt  in  1587  on  Corfu 
failed.  Upon  the  death  of  John  ZApolya  in 
1540,  he  supported  his  son  John  Sigismund, 
and  continued  the  war  with  Ferdinand  till 
1547,  when  a  truce  humiliating  to  that  prince 
was  agreed  upon.  He  now  again  invaded 
Persia,  in  1548  gained  a  victory  at  Van  in  Ar- 
menia, and  in  1649-'50  conquered  the  prov- 
inces of  Shirvan  and  Georgia.  Hostilities  in 
Hungary  were  renewed  in  1552.  John  Sigis- 
mund was  established  in  Transylvania  under 
Turkish  protection,  and  Solyman's  fleets  under 
Piali,  the  successor  of  Khair  ed-Din,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  combined  fleets  of  the  empe- 
ror at  Jerba  on  the  African  coast.  A  truce 
made  in  1562  left  the  Turks  in  possession  of 
their  Hungarian  conquests.  In  an  attempt 
upon  Malta  in  1565,  the  whole  naval  force  of 
Solyman  was  repulsed.  In  1566  he  again  led 
a  vast  army  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  crossed 
the  Drave,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Sziget,  which  was  defended  by  a  small  garri- 
son under  Zrinyi ;  but  a  paroxysm  dJ-  anger  at 
the  terrible  repulses  he  encountered  induced 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  which  he  died  a 
few  days  before  the  last  and  fatal  assault  was 
made.  Under  this  sultan  the  Ottoman  empire 
attained  its  greatest  military  power,  and  it  be- 
gan immediately  to  decline  under  his  succes- 
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sor,  Sdim  II.  Bj  the  Turks  he  ^as  sarnamed 
the  Legislator  (Kanunt),  and  the  Kanun  Xa- 
mek,  or  code  of  laws  and  regulations,  drawn 
up  under  his  direction,  formed  the  basis  for  a 
long  period  of  the  Turkish  administration  of 
government  and  I'nstice.  He  was  also  a  patron 
of  literature  and  fLrt;  in  his  reign  the  use  of 
the  Turkish  language  in  literature  superseded 
that  of  the  Persian. 

SOMAULI)  or  SmmI,  the  general  name  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Africa  S.  of 
the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  extending  from  Gape 
Guardafui  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
to  the  Doho  river.  The  eastern  tribes  are 
called  Burri,  the  western  Gulbedh.  The  prin- 
cipal eastern  tribes  are  the  Midjertheyn,  the 
Wursumgalli,  and  Dulbhanta;  the  principal 
western,  the  Habr  Awal,  the  Habr  Tul  Jaala, 
and  the  Habr  Gerhajis.  The  eastern  tribes 
are  generally  peaceable  and  orderly,  the  west- 
ern savage  and  warlike.  They  are  all  Moham- 
medans, and  are  very  superstitious,  believing 
in  charms  and  witchcraft.  They  live  gener- 
ally in  houses  made  of  mats.  Slavery  exists 
among  them.  In  war  they  use  shields,  spears, 
bows,  and  poisoned  arrows.  Their  principal 
articles  of  trade  are  various  kinds  of  gums, 
tragacanth,  myrrh,  and  especially  frankincense. 
They  are  generally  governed  by  chiefs,  who 
however  have  little  power.  The  characters 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  various  tribes  differ 
greatly.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic 
and  Galla  words,  and  the  race  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  same  mixed  origin. 

SOHfaSS,  Johi,  lord,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  in  Worcester,  March  4,  1651,  died  April 
26,  1716.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  in  1676  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  remained  some  years 
longer  at  the  university,  publishing-several  po- 
litical pamphlets,  and  a  variety  of  metrical  and 
prose  versions  from  classical  authors.  He  be- 
gan to  practise  law  in  London  in  1682,  acquired 
great  professional  eminence,  and  became  a 
leader  of  the  whig  party.  He  represented 
Worcester  in  the  convention  which  met  in 
January,  1689,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 
committees  (acting  as  chairman  of  the  second) 
which  prepared  the  "Declaration  of  Right" 
In  1689  he  was  appointed  solicitor  general  and 
knighted,  in  1692  attorney  general,  in  1698  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  1697  lord  chan- 
cellor, when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Somers  of  Evesham.  After  ineffectual 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  him  a  charge  of  mal- 
administration, and  also  of  complicity  in  the 
piracies  of  Capt.  Eidd,  whom  he  had  helped 
fit  out  a  ship  to  capture  pirates,  an  unsuccess- 
ful motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons, 
April  10,  1700,  that  the  king  should  be  re- 
quested to  dismiss  him.  But  his  absence  by 
illness  from  the  debates  upon  a  measure  dis- 
tasteful to  William,  assumed  to  be  by  design, 
induced  the  king  on  the  .17th  of  the  same  month 
to  remove  him.  In  the  next  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  impeach  Somers  on  14  distinct 


charges,  the  most  important  of  which  referred 
to  an  illegal  issue  at  the  king^s  request  of  blank 
commissions  under  the  great  seal  for  the  pur- 

f>08e  of  negotiating  certain  treaties,  to  his  al- 
eged  complicity  with  Eidd,  and  to  his  acqui- 
sition of  various  unreasonable  grants  from  the 
crown  in  addition  to  the  salary  and  fees  of  his 
office ;  but  the  commons  declined  to  prosecute 
the  impeachment,  and  he  recovered  the  favor 
of  the  king,  whose  last  speech  to  parliament 
was  written  by  him.  On  the  accession  of  the 
whigs  to  power  in  1708,  Somers  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council,  and  held  the  office 
until  the  return  of  Harley  and  the  tories  in 
1710.  Subsequently  he  participated  in  legis- 
lative duties  until  his  death,  wnich  happened 
from  apoplexy.  A  number  of  original  letters 
and  papers,  illustrating  his  life  and  character, 
perished  by  fire  in  1752.  The  so-called  **  Som- 
ers Tracts"  (16  vols.  4to,  1748-'52;  new  ed. 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  13  vols.  4to,  1809-'15) 
consist  of  pamphleta  selected  chiefly  from  his 
library.  K.  Cooksey  wrote  *'  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of' Lord  Somers"  (4to,  1791). 
80MEKS  ISLANDS.  See  Bebmtdas.  . 
SOMEBSET,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Maine, 
bordering  on  Canada,  intersected  by  the  Een- 
nebec  river,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams 
of  the  Penobscot  and  Walloostook  rivers; 
area,  3,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  34,611.  The 
surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  generally 
good.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  the 
N.  part  is  covered  with  forests,  affording  vast 
quantities  of  timber  for  export.  The  Maine 
Central  and  the  Somefset  railroads  enter  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,202 
bushels  of  wheat,  106,657  of  Indian  com,  296,- 
185  of  oats,  92,767  of  barley,  20,536  of  buck- 
wheat, 31,408  of  peas  and  beans,  988,179  of 
potatoes,  113,481  tons  of  hay,  366,442  lbs.  of 
wool,  796,288  of  butter,  and  169,849  of  cheese. 
There  were  7,222  horses,  11,132  milch  cows, 
5,886  working  oxen,  14,954  other  cattle,  78,- 
400  sheep,  and  3,590  swine ;  28  manufactories 
of  cardans  and  wagons,  2  of  edge  tools  and 
axes,  5  of  furniture,  8  of  tanned  and  5  of 
curried  leather,  1  of  paints,  1  of  paper,  6  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  6  of  turned  and  carved 
wood,  8  of  woollen  goods,  9  wool-carding  and 
cloth-dressing  establishments,  5  flour  mills,  aud 
39  saw  mills.  Capital,  Skowhegan.  !!•  A  N. 
central  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  the  Passaic  and  W.  by  the  Lamington  riv- 
er, intersected  by  the .  Raritan,  and  traversed 
by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  and  sev- 
eral railroads ;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
25,510.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  very 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  especially 
along  the  streams.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  218,766  bushels  of  wheat,  561,136 
of  Indian  corn,  700,615  of  oats,  86,684  of  pota- 
toes, 42,034  tons  of  hay,  22,457  lbs.  of  wool, 
3,800  of  flax,  and  587,098  of  butter.  There 
were  6,263  horses,  9,992  milch  cows,  4,922 
other  cattle,  7,302  sheep,  and  7,888  swine; 
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2  manufactories  of  agricaltnral  implements, 
8  of  cheese,  1  of  pig  iron,  8  of  castings,  10 
tanneries,  6  distilleries,  18  flour  mills,  and  7 
saw  mills.  Oapital,  Somerville.  Ill*  A  S.  W. 
county  of  Pennsjlvania,  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, bounded  W.  by  the  Youghiogheny  river 
and  Laurel  ridge,  and  intersected  in  the  south 
by  Castleman's  river;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,.  28,226.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  glades 
are  admirably  adapted  to  grazing.  The  coun- 
ty abounds  in  bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore, 
fire  clay,  and  cannel  coal  of  excellent  quality 
are.  found.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  and  Baltimore  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  134,641  bushels 
of  wheat,  142,515  of  rye,  92,277  of  Indian 
com,  559,616  of  oats,  49,779  of  buckwheat, 
84,476  of  potatoes,  51,827  tons  of  hay,  80,177 
lbs.  of  wool,  1,844,522  of  butter,  11,005  of 
flax,  and  674,826  of  maple  sugar.  There  were 
8,273  horses,  18,811  milch  cows,  15,157  other 
cattle,  32,848  sheep,  and  10,748  swine;  43  tan- 
neries, 16  «aw  mills,  and  14  wooUen  mills. 
Capital,  Somerset.  IT*  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Maryland,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Pocomoke  river 
and  sound ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m.  *;  pop.  in 
1^0,  18,190,  of  whom  7,274  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Eastern  Shore 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
40,719  busheLs  of  wheat,  251,888  of  Indian 
com,  100,110  of  oats,  106,009  of  Irish  and 
42,026  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  9,090  lb9>  of 
wool.  There  were  1,285  horses,  1,693  milch 
oows,  4,427  other  cattle,  8,199  sheep,  and 
7,628  swine.    Oapital,  Princess  Anne. 

SOIESSCr,  Edward  SeywNir,  duke  of.  See 
Seyxocs. 

Sranser,  IMevt  Ctrr,  earl  of.  See  Over- 
BtET,  Sir  Thomas. 

SOMilSEfianRE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  England, 
bordering  on  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  and  Devon,  and  the  Bristol  channel ; 
area,  1,686  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 463,412.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  several  bays,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Bridgewater  bay.  The  principal  riv- 
ers are  the  Avon,  Frome,  Yeo,  Axe,  Brue,  and 
Parret  The  Avon,  Bridgewater,  and  other 
canals,  and  the  Great  Western  railway  inter- 
sect tne  county.  The  surface  is  hilly,  bat 
there  is  also  a  great  extent  of  marshy  land, 
and  much  of  the  soil  ia  very  fertile.  Wheat 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops,  and  large 
nambers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lead  are  largely  produced.  Woollen 
cioth,  canvas,  gloves,  silk,  lace,  paper,  glass, 
and  various  kinds  of  iron  ware  are  manufac- 
tured. Somersetshire  contains  many  remains 
of  antiquity.  Bristol  is  partly  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  the  other  principal  towns  are  Bath, 
the  capital,  Wells,  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and 
Frome. 

WBISWWIIL  a  town  of  Strafford  co..  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  river,  which 


separates  it  from  Maine,  and  on  the  Eastern 
and  Boston  and  Maine  railroads,  88  m.  E.  of 
Concord  and  65  m.  N.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,504.  It  is  the  fifth  town  in  the  state  in  point 
of  manufactures,  the  principal  village  being 
Great  Falls,  near  the  falls  of  that  name  in  Sal- 
mon Falls  river.  The  Great  Falls  manufac- 
turing company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000, 
controls  the  water  power  (reckoned  at  8,200 
horse  power),  ^nd  employs  about  1,800  hands, 
manufacturing  about  20,000,000  yards  of  cot- 
ton goods  annually.  The  Great  Falls  wool- 
len company  manufactures  cassimeres,  and  the 
Somersworth  machine  company  stoves  and 
castings  of  all  kinds ;  these  have  a  capital  of 
$100,000  each.  There  are  several  smaller  man- 
ufactories, including  a  four  mill  with  a  capital 
of  $80,000.  The  village  contains  three  banks, 
two  hotels,  about  60  stores,  15  schools,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  6,000  volumes,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  six  churches. 

SpHEBVILLE,  a  N.  E.  central  co.  of  Texas, 
intersected  by  the  Brazos  river;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m.  It  was  formed  in  1875  from  Hood 
CO.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton  grow  well. 
Oapital,  Glen  Rose. 

SOUukyilLE,  a  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Mystic  river,  2  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
state  house,  Boston;  pop.  in -1850,  8,640;  in 
1860,  8,025;  in  1870,  14,685;  in  1875,  21,868. 
It  borders  S.  W.  on  Cambridge.  The  surface 
is  uneven ;  the  principal  elevations  are  Pros- 
pect, Spring,  Central,  and  Winter  hills.  A 
public  park  of  about  16  acres  has  been  laid  out 
in  the  N .  E.  part  of  the  city.  It  is  lighted  with 
gas  and  supplied  with  water  from  Mystic  pond. 
It  is  connected  with  Boston  by  three  lines  of 
horse  cars  and  four  steam  railroads.  A  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  do  business  in  Bos- 
ton. The  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  five  brick  yards,  a  bleachery  and 
dye  works,  a  leather-currying  establishment, 
an  iron  foundery,  an  art  foundery,  several 
carriage  factories,  two  manufactories  of  glass- 
ware, and  one  each  of  earthenware,  grate  bars, 
ice  tools,  ladders,  mats,  spikes,  brass  and  cop- 
per tubes,  steam  boilers,  &c.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  four  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  16  councilmen.  The 
valuation  of  property  in  1874  was  $30,837,- 
700,  and  the  funded  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  $1,419,854.  There  are  18  public 
school  houses,  including  a  high  school,  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  of  three  members 
from  each  ward ;  average  attendance  in  1874, 
8,022 ;  expenditures,  $86,705  18,  of  which 
$55,990  62  were  for  teachers'  wages.  The 
free  public  library  contains  about  6,000  vol- 
umes. There  are  two  weekly  newspapers  and 
15  churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  8  Congregational, 
2  Episcopal,  4  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic, 
1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.  The  McLean 
asylum  for  the  insane  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
city, — Somerville  was  set  off  from  Charlestown 
in  1842,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1872. 
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SDHEBVIIU)  Mujy  a  British  physicist,  born 
in  Jedburgh,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  Dec. 
26,  1780,  died  in  Naples,  Italy,  Nov.  29,  1872. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir 
William  Fairfax,  and  chiefly  through  her  own 
efforts  acquired  a  thorough  education,  partic- 
ularly in  mathematics  and  landscape  paint- 
ing. In  1804  she  married  Samuel  Greig,  then 
Russian  consular  agent  in  London,  where  she 
went  to  reside.  Left  a  widow  in  1807,.  she 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1812  married 
her  cousin  William  Someryille,  M.  D.,  who  in 
1816  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  army 
medical  boaru,  and  removed  to  London.  Here 
she  attracted  attention  by  some  experiments 
on  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  violet  rays 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  ^^Philosophical  Transac- 
tions ^'  of  1826 ;  and  Lord  Brougham  suggested 
that  she  should  prepare  for  the  ^^  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge"  a  summary  of  the  Jfeea- 
nique  eSleste  of  Laplace,  which  proved  too  vo- 
luminous for  its  original  destination,  and  Vas 
published  under  the  title  ^^  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens"  (8vo,  Cambridge,  1831).  This  work 
led  to  her  election  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  royal  astronomical  society,  and  her  bust  by 
Ghantrey  was  placed  in  their  hall.  In  1884 
she  published  "  The  Connection  of  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences"  (9th  ed.,  1858).  In  1885  she 
received  a  pension  of  £200,  subsequently  in- 
creased to  £800.  Soon  afterward  she  went 
to  Italy  on  account  of  the  health  of  her  hus- 
band, and  there  resided  during  the  rest  of  her 
life,  principally  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Na- 
ples. Her  next  work  was  "  Physical  Geogra- 
phy" (2  vols.,  1848;  6th  ed.,  1870),  a  history 
of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material  organization, 
and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  her  last, 
"  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science  "  (2  vols., 
1869).  She  was  a  member  of  many  foreign 
societies,  and  in  1869  received  the  Victoria 
medal  of  the  royal  geographical  society,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  first  gold  medal  ever  award- 
ed by  the  Italian  geographical  society.  She 
warmly  favored  what  are  popularly  known  as 
"  women^s  rights,"  and  was  a  member  of  the 

general  committee  for  woman  suffrage  in  Lon- 
on.  In  her  92d  year  she  rend  books  in  the 
higher  mathematics  four  or  five  hours  daily, 
solved  the  problems,  and  to  the  day  of  her 
death  was  occupied  in  the  revision  and  com- 
pletion of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Theory  of  Differ- 
ences." During  her  last  few  years  she  noted 
down  some  recollections  of  her  life,  which 
have  been  published  under  the  title  '^Personal 
Recollections,  from  Early  Life  to  Old  Age,  of 
Mary  Somerville,"  by  her  daughter,  Martha 
Somerville  (8vo,  London,  1873). 

SOHEKVILLE,  WlUm.  an  English  poet,  born 
at  Edstone,  Warwioksnire,  in  1692^ied  July 
19,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
school  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and  settled 
on  a  paternal  estate  in  Warwickshire.  He 
lived  beyond  his  means,  and  finally  became 
intemperate.    His   "  Chase,"  in  blank  verse, 


has  often  been  reprinted.  He  wrote  ''Field 
Sports,"  describing  hawking,  and  *'  Hobbinol, 
or  Rural  Games,"*  a  mock  heroic  poem. 

SOMBlEy  a  N.  dep^ment  of  France,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  bordering  on  the  departments  of  Pas- 
de-Cidais,  Le  Nord,  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Seine-In- 
f^rieure,  and  the  English  channel ;  area,  2,879 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  557,016.  The  surface 
is  generally  level,  but  occasionaUy  diversified. 
It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions 
by  the  river  Somme,  which  flows  through  it 
in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction.  The  soil  is  carefnl- 
ly  cultivated,  but  not  naturally  fertile.  Cider 
is  an  important  product.  Cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  and  beet  sugar  'are 
manufactured.  It  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Amiens,  AbbeVille,  Doullens, 
Montdidier,  and  P^ronne.     Capital,  Amiens. 

8ftMMEftlN€,  Saaad  Thmu  tw,  a  German 
physiologist,  born  in  Thorn,  Jan.  18,  1755, 
died  in  Frankfort,  March  2,  1880.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Gottingen,  and  became  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Cassel  in  1778,  and  at  Mentz  in 
1784.  In  1790  he  began  to  practise  medicine 
at  Frankfort,  and  returned  to  that  city  in  1820 
after  spending  15  years  in  Munich  as  physician 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  ennobled  him. 
His  works  include  Vom  Bane  des  menMchliehen 
Kdrpers  (5  vols.,  1791-6;  new  ed.,  9  vols., 
1839-'44);  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  (6 
vols.,  1794-1801);  and  Ueher  das  Organ  der 
Seele  (1796),  teaching  that  the  soul  has  its  seat 
in  a  vapor-like  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain. 
•  SOMNiHBULISH  (Lat.  somntis,  sleep,  and  am- 
hulare,  to  walk),  literally,  the  act  of  walking  in 
sleep,  but  usually  applied  to  all  the  movements 
of  a  person  who  while  in  a  condition  of 'sleep 
acts  his  dreams.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
somnambulism,  viz. :  1,  simple,  where  the  som- 
nambulist is  apparently  in  ordinary  health,  but 
rises  from  his  bed,  walks,  runs,  or  climbs,  or 
sometimes  talks  or  writes,  while  asleep ;  2, 
morbid,  w^here  there  is  a  diseased  condition, 
which  admits  the  manifestation  of  the  duality 
of  the  human  system,  the  somnambulist  some- 
times being  alternately  in  the  natural  and  the 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  while  in  the 
latter  performing  acts  of  which  while  awake  he 
is  incapable ;  and  8,  artificial,  which  is  treated 
under  Animal  Magnetism.  The  first  class  of 
somnambulists  are  usually  persons  of  nervous 
temperament,  and  the  phenomena  are  generally 
induced  in  them  either  by  some  violent  excite- 
ment, or  oftener  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach,  late  suppers,  indigestible  food,  or  the 
like.  Some  writers  advise  the  placing  a  wet 
cloth  before  their  beds,  on  which  they  may 
step,  or  waking  them  suddenly  in  some  other 
way ;  but  such  a  course  is  fraught  with  great 
danger,  as  the  shock  may  prove  fatal,  or  at 
least  permanently  injurious. — Morbid  somnam- 
bulism is  a  condition  concerning  which  we 
have  little  positive  knowledge,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  are  often  very  striking.  A 
shy,  diffident  girl  of  14,  for  instance,  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  but  who  has  exhibited  no 
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extraordinary  intellectaal  powers,  and  has  had 
but  Terj  ordinary  edacation,  becomes  languid, 
listless,  and  pale;   complains  of  pain  in  the 
side,  and  perhaps  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  in 
the  frontal  region ;  after  a  while,  falling  asleep 
in  the  daytime,  she  will  rise  from  her  chair, 
and,  imagining  herself  a  preacher  to  a  large 
aadience,  go  through  the  preliminary  exercises 
of  a  religions  service,  and  deliver  an  extempore 
sermon,   the    arrangement    and   language  of 
which  far  transcend  her  waking  capacity ;  and 
this  performance  may  be  repeated  daily  or 
every  other  day.    In  the  case  we  are  descri- 
bing, which  in  its  general  features  is  similar  to 
a  considerable  number  which  have  occurred  in 
recent  times,  the  subject  recovered  her  health, 
and  the  phenomena  ceased  after  two  or  three 
years.     In  some  instances  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  the  somnambulist. — The 
development  of  the  double  existence  is  another 
of  the  phenomena  of  morbid  somnambulism, 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  preceding,  and 
equally  well  authenticated.    The' history  of  the 
celebrated  seeress  of  Prevorst,  by  Dr.  Kerner, 
will  be  readily  recalled ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
tvo  states  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  sub- 
ject remains  in  each  for  some  weeks,  being  \it- 
terly  unconscious  while  in  the  one  of  any  event 
which  haa  occurred  while  in  the  other.    Though 
resembling  it  in  some  particulars,  these  cases 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy  (see  Oatalbpsy),  there  being  none 
of  the  physical  insensibility  or  muscular  rigid- 
ity.   The  causes  and  cure  of  this  form  of  som- 
nambulism are  alike  obscure. — See  Dr.  A.  J. 
Kemer,  Gesckiehte  zweier  SomnambuUn  (Oarls- 
rahe,  1824),  and  "The  Seeress  of  Prevorst," 
translated   into    English   by  Mrs.   Catharine 
Crowe  (NTew  York,  1846) ;  Macnish's  "  Philos- 
ophy of  Sleep  "  (1830) ;  Abercrombie  '*  On  the 
Intellectual  Powers  "  (1830) ;  Deleuze's  "  Crit- 
ical History  of  Animal  Magnetism  "  (revised 
ed..  New  York,  1846) ;  Colquhoun's  "  Animal 
Magnetism"    (1851);    Reichenbach's    "Ani- 
mal Magnetism  ;"  Dr.  Sonderis's  **  Narrative 
of  the  Religious  Excitement  in  Sweden ;"  and 
Dr.  Gibson's  "  Year  of  Grace,  an  Account  of 
the  great  Irish  Revival  in  1869  "  (1860). 

SfHOriirni,  or  Soniath  Patttn,  a  walled  town 
of  British  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Catty- 
war,  in  the  political  agency  of  the  same  name 
under  the  Bombay  government,  on  the  N.  E. 
shore  of  the  Arabian  sea,  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Cape  Diu,  and  about  200  m!  N:W.  of  Bombay; 
pop.  about  5,000.    Somnauth  is  celebrated  in 
the  mythological  legends  of  ancient  Hindos- 
tan,  and  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  site 
of  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  6iva, 
which  formerly  attracted  many  pilgrims,  and 
was  supported  by  the  revenues  of  10,000  vil- 
lages.   It  was  stormed  and  robbed  of  immense 
treasure  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghnzni  in  1024,  and 
its  gates  were  carried  away  as  a  trophy.    They 
were  brou^t  back  to  India  in  1842  by  the 
English,  on  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan,  and 
deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Agra. 


80M0C1T  (Ger.  Sehumegh)^  a  county  of  S.  W. 
Hungary,  bordering  on  the  counties  of  Zala, 
Veszpr6m,  Tolna,  and  Baranya,  and  on  Croatia 
and  Slavonia ;  area,  2,588  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
289,565.  It  is  mountainous,  and  is  drained  in 
the  south  by  the  Drave.  Lake  Balaton  on  the 
northwest  is  partly  within  its  limits.  The  pro- 
ducts include  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  and  timber. 
Capital,  KapoBv4r. 

SONATA,  a  form  of  musical  composition  con- 
sisting of  several  independent  movements, 
each  of  which  is  developed  in  accordance  with 
certain  accepted  rules.  The  great  body  of  in- 
strumental music  is  based  upon  the  sonata 
form.  When  first  used,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century,  the  word  simply  signified 
a  composition  for  instruments,  and  conveyed 
no  idea  of  any  determined  form.  Gradually 
composers  appHed  it  to  a  composition  for  one 
or  two  instruments,  consisting  of  three  move- 
*  ments  of  contrasted  character  and  time.  Philipp 
Emmanuel  Bach  contributed  greatly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sonata.  His  works  of  this 
class  consisted  of  a  first  movement,  allegro^ 
a  second,  adagio,  and  a  third,  rando^  which 
was  more  vivacious  than  the  others.  Haydn 
adopted  Baches  general  plan,  though  in  his 
44  sonatas  he  developed  the  movements  in  a 
broader  manner.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  com- 
posed some  of  their  best  works  in  this  form ; 
in  their  day  it  was  the  favorite  kind  of  piano- 
forte composition.  It  has  also  been  used  by 
Von  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  other 
later  composers.  Haydn  added  a  fourth  move- 
ment, the  minuettOy  and  this,  or  its  equivalent 
the  scherzOy  with  the  three  previously  existing 
movements,  constitutes  the  form  upon  which 
all  the  quartet  and  quintet  music  for  stringed 
instruments  and  the  symphony  are  based. 

SONDillSHAlJSEIf.     See  ScnwAszBUBQ  -  Sok- 

DERSHAU8EN. 

SOUnNUO,.  a  N.  province  of  Italy,  in  Lombar- 
dy,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Switzerland,  N. 
E.  by  Tyrol,  and  S.  by  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
Como;  area,  1,262  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  111,- 
241.  It  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Valtellina 
( Val  Tellina\  45  m.  long,  and  its  continua- 
tion the  former  county  of  Bormio,  and  the 
valley  of  Chiavenna,  and  forms  only  one  dis- 
trict. It  is  surrounded  by  branches  of  the 
Rhffitian  Alps,  including  some  of  their  high- 
est summits,  and  the  oarriage  roads  over  the 
SplQgen,  Bernina,  and  Stelvio  passes,  the  last 
the  highest  of  the  Alpine  roads,  run  through 
the  province.  The  province  abounds  in  pic- 
turesque localities.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Adda.  Excepting  along  the  marshes  near  the 
lake  of  Como,  the  country  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile in  grain  and  fruit,  and  especially  in  wine. 
The  cheese  is  among  the  best  in  Lombardy. 
Iron  and  marble  abound.  The  principal  towns 
are  Chiavenna,  Bormio,  and  Sondrio,  the  cap- 
ital, which  has  a  population  of  about  5,000, 
and  a  fine  cathedral.    (See  Valtellina.) 

80NE,  a  river  of  British  India,  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  rises  in  the  high- 
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lands  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  lat.  22°  41' 
■  N,,  Ion.  82°  7'  E.,  near  the  source  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  28  m.  above 
Patna,  after  a  coarse  of  npward  of  450  m. 
The  general  direction  of  its  flow  is  northeast- 
erly, through  Jubbulpore,  Rewah,  and  Behar. 
All  its  important  tributaries  come  from  the 
south.  In  the  highlands  it  flows  through  nar- 
row valleys,  but  lower  down  they  widen  into 
alluvial  plains,  which  are  well  cultivated,  and 
yield  cotton,  indigo,  apd  sugar  cane.  It  is 
about  3  m.  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Ganges, 
but  the  navigation  is  of  little  importance  above 
Daudnugur,  about  60  m.  from  that  point,  where 
the  river  is  10  or  12  ft.  deep  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, but  at  other  times  nearly  dry.  Coal  is 
found  upon  the  banks  of  its  upper  course,  and 
agates  and  camelians  occur.  Work  is  now 
(1876)  in  progress  on  the  Sone  irrigation  pro- 
ject for  supplying  water  to  about  2,000,000 
acres  in  the  Patna  division  of  Bengal,  by  a 
dam  across  the  river,  and  other  works. 

SONNEBQUl,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Sax&> 
Meiningen,  35  m.  S.  E.  of  Meiningen;  pop.  in 
1871,  6,764.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
manufacturing  district,  and  has  a  fine  church, 
a  new  town  hall,  and  a  new  government  build- 
ing. Dolls  and  toys  of  wood  and  papier  mach^, 
oMna  goods,  cotton  hose,  and  kid  gloves  are 
made  here  in  great  perfection.  The  shipments 
to  the  United  States  amounted  in  1873-'4  to 
$938,332  in  gold.  In  the  vicinity  are  marble 
and  other  quarries,  and  there  are  many  brew- 
eries.   An  American  consul  is  stationed  here. 

SONNET  (It.  sonetto),  a  poem  consisting  of 
14  iambic  decasyllabic  or  endecasyllabic  lines, 
rhjnming  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  first  8 
lines  make  two  quatrains,  and  the  remaining 
6  two  tercets.  There  are  two  rhymes  in  the 
quatrains,  the  Ist,  4th^  5th,  and  6th  lines  rhy- 
ming together,  and  also  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  and  7th. 
This  is  the  best  arrangement,  as  the  Italians 
hold,  but  others  occur,  and  sometimes,  even  in 
Petrarch,  the  rhymes  are  alternate.  In  the 
tercets  great  liberty  is  allowed;  the  rhymes 
may  be  either  two  or  three,  and  they  may  be 
arranged  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  but  never  in 
couplets.  There  are  but  few  Italian  prece- 
dents for  the  form  which  the  English  poets 
prior  to  Milton  gave  to  the  sonnet.  From  the 
difficulty  of  continuing  the  same  rhyme,  they 
made  it  consist  of  three  quatrains  and  a  final 
couplet,  each  quatrain  usually  having  its  own 
two  alternate  and  independent  rhymes.  The 
Anacreontic  sonnet  is  composed  of  octo-sylla- 
bic  lines.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sonnet 
was  the  invention  of  the  Italians,-  or  was  de- 
rived by  them  from  earlier  Provencal  poets. 
The  oldest  extant  specimens  are  in  Italian,  by 
Lodovioo  Vemaccia  (about  A.  D.  1200),  and 
by  Piero  delle  Vigne,  chancellor  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.,  who  flourished  early  in 
the  13th  century;  the  first  who  gave  to  it  the 
arrangement  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
as  its  legitimate  form  was  Guittone  d^Arezzo 
(died  in  1294) ;  and  it  was  carried  to  its  high- 


est excellence  by  Petrarch.  The  Italian  son- 
net was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  marquis 
of  Santillana  in  the  15th  century,  and  during 
the  two  following  centuries  it  was  regarded 
there  with  extravagant  favor.  It  never  found 
much  favor  in  France,  and  fell  into  ridicule  in 
the  17th  century  through  the  houU  rimh,  or 
blank  sonnets,  in  which  the  rhyming  words 
were  first  chosen  and  arranged,  while  the  sab- 
ject  was  to  be  selected  and  the  body  of  the 
sonnet  to  be  written  afterward.  In  Germany 
the  sonnet  has  been  chiefiy  cultivated  by  the 
poets  of  the  romantic  school.  The  earlier 
English  form  of  the  sonnet  was  introduced  by 
Surrey  and  Wyatt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, ; 
and  there  are  numerous  sonnets  by  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Dnim- 
mond,  and  others.  Milton  returned  to  the 
genuine  Italian  form,  but  did  not  always  ad- 
here to  it.  From  the  time  of  Milton  for  near- 
ly a  century  few  sonnets  were  written  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  revived  in  the  Italian  form  by 
Edwards,  Gray,  and  T.  "Wharton,  while  Bowles, 
Charlotte  Smith,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams 
reverted  to  the  easier  form  of  the  old  English 
sonnets. — See  "  The  Sonnet :  its  Origin,  Struc- 
ture, and  Place  in  Poetry,  with  original  Trans- 
lations from  the  Sonnets  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch," by  Charles  Tomlinson  (London,  1874). 

SOBMNI  DE  HANONCOCRT,  Chuta  HMtu  St- 
glslwrt,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  in  Lun^ville, 
Feb.  1,  1751,  died  in  Paris,  May  29,  1812. 
Being  commissioned  as  a  marine  engineec,  he 
spent  several  vears  in  Cayenne  and  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Afnca,  afterward  passed  some  time 
with  Buffon,  and  in '  1777  joined  the  African 
expedition  under  Baron  de  Tott.  After  visit- 
ing Egypt,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  he  returned 
to  France  in  1780.  He  contributed  to  Buf- 
ton^B  Bistoire  naturelle  13  volumes  of  fishes,  1 
of  cetacea,  and  with  Latreille  4  of  reptiles. 
He  lost  his  fortune  by  the  revolution,  and 
afterward  edited  a  Biblhthique  phytico-ieo- 
nomigue  (1801-12),  and  Ivouf^eau  dietiannaire 
cThUtoire  naturelle  (24  vols.  8vo,  1803  et  seq.), 
and  published  accounts  of  his  travels. 

SOBfOHi,  a  I^r.  W.  county  of  California,  bound- 
ed S.  E.  by  San  Pablo  bay  and  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  watered  by  Russian,  Santa  Rosa, 
Petaluma,  and  Sonoma  rivers;  area,  1,400  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  19,819,  of  -whom  478  were 
Chinese.  The  N.  pai't  is  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  spurs  of  the  Coast  range,  which 
are  generally  well  timbered.  •  The  valleys  are 
very  fertile,  and  Sonoma  valley  is  celebrated 
for  its  vineyards.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
county  are  the  geysers,  a  collection  of  hot 
springs.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  and 
coal  occur,  but  not  generally  in  paying  quan- 
tities. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  618,425  bush- 
els of  wheat,  145,792  of  Indian  corn,  323,961 
of  oats,  195,456  of  barley,  369,154  of  potatoes, 
308,496  gallons  of  wine,  230,894  lbs.  of  wool, 
1,060,266  of  butter,  246,900  of  cheese,  and 
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35,571  tons  of  haj.  There  were  10,616  horses, 
1,110  mules  and  asses,  14,960  milch  cows, 
16,592  other  cattle,  58,887  sheep,  and  28,688 
sirine ;  4  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 5  of  cooperage,  5  of  cabinet  f amiture,  1 
of  iron  castings,  5«of  wine,  13  of  saddlery  and 
harne^  2  of  sash*,  doors,  and  blinds,  8  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  6  flour  mills,  4 
tanneries,  3  carrying  establishments,  8  brew- 
eries, and  18  saw  mills.    Capital,  Santa  Kosa. 

SOMOKl,  a  N.  W.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
y.  by  the  United  States,  E.  by  Ohihualiua,  S. 
by  Sinaloa,  and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  California 
and  Lower  California;  area,  81,022  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1869,  109,388.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  state  is  extremely  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre; 
the  western  is  composed  mainly  of  extensive 
plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mayo, 
laqni,  and  San  Jos6,  the  second  having  a 
course  of  450  m.,  and  all  three  emptying  into 
tiie  galf  of  California.  The  most  important 
mineral  productions  are  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  there  were  144  mines  in  1870 ;  the  coin- 
a;;e  of  the  mints  of  Hormosillo  and  Alamos  in 
1869  amounted  to  $1,116,397.  Copperas  oc- 
curs in  some  places,  as  do  also  amianthus,  ala- 
baster, and  jasper ;  and  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  potash  are  found.  The  climate  is 
hot  on  the  coast,  mild  in  the  central  portions, 
and  cool  in  the  elevated  region  of  the  east. 
Mach  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  districts  wa- 
tered by  the  Ma^o  and  Yaqui  rivers.  The 
staple  productions  are  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  coffee 
is  rai3ed,  and  fruits  are  very  abundant.  There 
are  extensive  forests,  but  little  of  the  timber 
is  suitable  for  building;  copal,  gum  arable, 
archil  moss,  cochineal,  and  many  other  dyes 
and  drugs  are  produced.  Seals,  turtles,  oys- 
ters (Including  pearl  oysters),  and  fish  of  good 
qnality  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
There  are  seven  steam  and  a  large  number  of 
other  flour  mills;  coarse  cotton  fabrics  are 
manufactured  in  a  mill  of  60  looms  at  San 
Miguel,  the  only  factory  of  any  kind  in  the 
state ;  and  large  quantities  of  cigars  are  made. 
Cattle  rearing  is  extensively  carried  on,  despite 
the  depredations  of  the  Apache  and  other  In- 
dians. The  exports  include  hides,  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  ores,  hog  skins,  pep- 
per and  gum,  flour,  and  cigars.  In  1870  there 
were  105  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  8,871. 
The  state  is  divided  into  eight  districts :  Ures, 
Hermosillo,  Guaymas,  Alamos,  Montezuma,  Za- 
gnaiita,  Arispe,  Altar,  and  Magdalena.  The 
capital  is  ITres ;  the  chief  seaport,  Guaymas. 

MHTAfi,  Hnriette,  Countess  Rossi,  a  German 
singer,  bom  in  Coblentz,  Jan.  3,  1806,  died  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  June  18,  1854.  She  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  in  children's  parts  as 
^rly  as  her  sixth  year,  at  15  made  her  d^but 
at  Prague  in  Boifildieu's  "John  of  JParis,"  and 
soon  rose  to  a  foremost  place  among  Euro- 
pean vocalists.    In  1828  she  privately  married 
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Count  Eossi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  in  1880 
retired  from  the  stage.  She  was  induced  by 
her  husband's  pecuniary  misfortunes  to  resume 
her  profession  in  1849,  sang  for  several  sea- 
sons in  Europe,  then  made  a  successful  tour 
in  the  United  States,  and  died  while  returning 
from  a  professional  visit  to  Mexico. 

SOOCHOW,  or  SsdiAii,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiangsu,  on  a  lake  through  which 
the  imperial  canal  passes,  112  m.  E.  S.  E.  of 
Nanking,  and  53  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Shanghai; 
pop.  variously  estimated  from  600,000  to 
2,000,000.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  10  m.  in  extent,  and  four 
extensive  suburbs.  Silk,  linen,  cotton  hard- 
ware, and  glass  are  manufactured.  There  are 
many  beautiful  gardens  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  Taeping  rebel- 
lion, the  insurgents  occupying  it  and  driving 
out  the  merchants  and  wealthy  inhabitants. 
It  succumbed  with  other  cities  of  the  delta  to 
the  imperialists  in  1864,  and  since  then  has 
recovered  much  of  its  prosperity. 

SOODiN,  or  Sondan  (Arab.  Biled  es-Sudan^ 
the  country  of  the  blacks).  I*  A  vast  conti- 
nental belt  of  territory  (also  called  Nigritia), 
stretching  nearly  across  Africa,  mainly  between 
the  6th  and  15th  parallels  of  N.  latitude,  from 
the  Nile  provinces  of  Egypt  on  the  east  to 
the  Mandingo  country  and  Senegambia  on  the 
west.  In  Waday  and  near  Timbuctoo  its  north- 
erly boundary  is  not  far  from  lat.  17**  N.  This 
region  is  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  na- 
tive states,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Adamawa,  Baghirmi,  Bambarra,  Bomoo,  Dar- 
foor,  Gando,  Eloussa,  Sackatoo,  and  Waday, 
each  described  under  its  own  title.  The  alti- 
tude of  Soodan  and  the  aspect  of  the  surf aco 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  districts.  The 
portion  W.  of  the  Niger  is  bounded  S.  by  the 
Kong  mountains,  which  curve  northward  into 
the  highlands  of  Senegambia,  forming  the  W. 
•boundary.  The  region  enclosed  within  the 
great  bend  of  the  Niger  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  consists  of  a  series  of  well  watered 
and  fertile  plains,  in  some  places  densely  pop- 
ulated. The  central  portion  of  the  country  ex- 
tends E.  from  the  river  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad, 
in  which  centres  the  hydrographic  system  of 
this  part  of  Soodan.  The  surface  is  hilly  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  but  the  alti- 
tude is  believed  not  to  exceed  2,000  ft.,  and 
probably  does  not  average  more  than  half  as 
much.  Among  the  hills  are  numerous  torrent 
beds  filled  only  in  the  rainy  season.  There  are 
swamps  in  the  lower  districts,  and  an  abun- 
dant forest  growth,  but  the  cleared  area  is  sufS- 
cient  to  render  central  Soodan  both  populous 
and  productive.  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  14th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  and 
the  15th  meridian  of  £.  longitude,  is  bordered 
N.  E.  by  the  native  state  of  Kanem,  beyond 
which  lies  the  Sahara,  S.  E.  by  Baghirmi,  and 
on  all  other  sides  by  Bomoo.  It  is  about  840 
ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  its  numerous  af- 
fluents drain  the  vast  alluvial  plain  sorroonding 
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it,  which  slopes  gently  toward  its  shores.  (See 
ToHAD,  Lake.)  The  principal  tribatary  is  the 
Shary,  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the  south. 
The  plain  is  subject  to  frequent  inundation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  but  is  fertile  and 
thickly  inliabited.  In  Waday,  which  borders  it 
on  the  east,  the  country  becomes  hilly  again, 
and  so  continues  some  distance  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Darfoor.  The  Nyam-Nyam  country, 
lying  principally  8.  of  lat.  5°  30'  N.  and  E.  of 
the  25th  meridian,  is  drained  bv  the  westward- 
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moving  river  Welle,  discovered  by  Schwein- 
furth,  and  belongs  geographically  to  Soodan, 
if  that  stream  is  connected  with  the  system  of 
Lake  Tchad. — ^The  geology  of  Soodan  is  but 
little  understood,  and  the  mineral  wealth  seems 
limited  to  iron,  which  appears  to  be  widely 
diffused,  and  gold,  which  is  found  in  the 
rivers.  The  climate  is  everywhere  charac- 
terized by  extreme  heat  and  moisture.  The 
maximum  temperature  is  attained  in  the  level 
region  of  central  Soodan,  where  the  annual 
mean  is  over  88**  F.,  while  the  more  western 
hilly  country  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive 
moisture  and  a  greater  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter. The  rainy  season,  which  abounds  in 
thunder  storms  and  tornadoes,  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  May  or  June,  varying  with  the  re- 
gion, to  November,  when  the  northerly  winds 
set  in,  and  the  weather  becomes  fair  and  dry. 
The  natural  products  comprise  palm  oil,  cocoa- 
nuts,  dates,  figs,  and  many  other  tropical  fruits. 
The  chief  cultivated  crops  are  maize,  millet, 
yams,  rice,  wheat,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton,  in- 
digo, and  various  vegetables.  The  fauna  of 
Soodan  embraces  the  larger  mammalia,  such 
as  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros ; 
the  lion,  leopard,  and  spotted  hysena,  among 
the  carnivorous  animals ;  numerous  species  of 
antelopes ;  and  the  ostrich,  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert.  Domestic  animals  are  extensively 
raised,  including  several  breeds  of  horses  and 
innumerable  cattle,  as  well  as  goats,  sheep, 
asses,  and  poultry.  The  honey  made  by  wild 
bees  is  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  native  trafSo.  The 
external  trade  of  Soodan  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  means  of  caravans,  which  journey  to 
and  from  Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  exports 
comprise  attar  of  roses,  gold  dust,  gum  arable, 
indigo,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers  and  skins, 
of  which  about  £1,500,000  worth  annually 
reaches  Algeria ;  the  imports  from  that  coun- 
try average  about  the  same  amount,  mainly  in 
cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  weapons.  Inferior 
iron  utensils  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  are  the 
only  noteworthy  articles  of  native  manufac- 
ture. The  population  consists  chiefly  of  ne- 
groes, but  in  the  west  the  Mandingoes  predomi- 
nate, and  the  Foolahs  are  the  ruling  people  in 
Gando,  Sackatoo,  and  Adamawa.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  Arabs  are  extremely 
influential.— Soodan  has  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  explored  throughout.  Among 
the  more  prominent  European  travellers  who 
have  visited  or  traversed  some  portion  of  the 


country  are  Mungo  Park,  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  Cailli^,  Lander,  Barth,  Vogel,  Rohlfs, 
and  Nachtigal  (1869-74).  The  last  named 
entered  Bornoo  from  the  Sahara  N.  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  made  his  way  thence  eastward 
through  Waday  and  DarfoQr  to  the  Nile,  an 
undertaking  never  before  accomplished.  The 
explorations  of  Petherick  and  Schweinfurth 
relate  to  regions  S.  of  the  limits  usually  as- 
signed to  Soodan.  11*  A  province  of  Egypt, 
distinguished  from  the  preceding,  of  which  it 
is  but  a  continuation  eastward,  by  prefixiog 
the  definite  article  (the  Soodan).  It  comprises 
Eordofan,  Nubia  proper,  Sennaar,  Taka  on  the 
east,  and  some  Nile  districts  further  south ;  pop. 
estimated  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  at  over  1,000,000. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  would  be  productive 
under  just  rule,  but  the  exactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  so  excessive  as  greatly  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  province.  The 
khedive  has  undertaken  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Shendy,  N.  of  Khartoom,  the 
capital,  down  the  Nile  a  distance  of  about  220 
m.,  to  a  point  below  the  second  cataract.  The 
products  of  the  Soodan  have  hitherto  found 
their  way  to  Cairo  mainly  by  means  of  cara- 
vans occupying  four  months  on  the  journey. 
According  to  an  official  statement  of  such  pro- 
ducts sold  in  that  city  in  1878-'4,  they  were 
valued  at  £1,650,600,  and  comprised  ostrich 
feathers  (worth  £824,013),  gums,  ivory,  calf 
skins,  coffee,  senna,  wax,  tamarinds,  and  many 
other  articles.  This  statement  did  not  include 
exports  from  the  Soodan  thtough  the  Red  sea 
ports.  The  province  has  been  gradually  an- 
nexed by  Egypt  since  1821. 

SOOFEES.    See  Suns. 

800L00,  or  Sail,  the  general  name  of  a  pic- 
turesque chain  of  islands  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, known  also  as  the  Sooloo  archipel- 
ago, extending  about  260  m.  from  S.  W.  to  N. 
E.,  between  Borneo  and  Mindanao,  from  lat. 
4°  40' to  6°  46' N.,  and  from  Ion.  119°  to  122°  20' 
E.,  separating  the  Celebes  sea  on  the  south  from 
the  Sooloo  or  Mindoro  sea  on  the  north ;  esti- 
mated area,  1,300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000. 
They  lie  outside  the  volcanic  belt  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  The  entire  number  of  islands  is 
about  160,  most  of  which  are  small  and  unin- 
habited. There  are  three  large  islands :  Tawi, 
near  the  coast  of  Borneo ;  Baisilan,  close  to  the 
S,  W.  extremity  of  Mindanao;  and  Sooloo, 
about  midway  between  them.  Each  is  about 
40  m.  long  and  from  6  to  20  m.  wide,  richly 
clothed  witji  tropical  vegetation,  and  rising 
into  peaks  of  considerable  height,  those  in 
Sooloo  being  2,000  ft.  'above  the  sea.  The 
island  of  Cagayan  Sooloo,  140  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
main  chain,  is  sometimes  included  within  the 
Sooloo  archipelago,  although  it  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  it.  Balambangan  island,  further 
west,  near  Maludn  bay  ii|  Borneo,  is  noted  for 
the  two  unsueoessful  attempts  of  the  British 
to  establish  themselves  there.  It  was  ceded 
to  England  in  1763,  but  the  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1776 ;  it  was  re- 
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Mttled  in  1803,  but  abondoned  in  1804.  The 
SooJoo  BTchipeUgi)  lies  within  tbe  influence 
of  [ho  monaoons.  The  thermometer  ranges 
between  75°  and  87°.  The  chief  prodnotions 
consiitt  ot  teaJi  and  sandal  wood,  rice,  tortoise 
Ehell,  pearla,  mother  of  pearl,  fiah,  tripang, 
and  edible  birds'  nests.  According  to  Mr.  St. 
John,  this  archipelago  famiahes  probablj  a 
greater  nnmber  of  valnabte  oyster  beds  than 
uir  other  part  of  the  world.  The  islands  are 
subject  to  tbe  saltan  of  Sooloo,  and  are  gov- 
erned by  numcroQS  petty  chiefs.  The  forti- 
fied town  of  Sugh  or  Sooloo,  on  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  fa  the  capital  and  chief 
port  of  the  groap,  and  cairies  on  considerable 
trade  with  the  other  islands  and  Manila.  Its 
population  is  aboat  6,000,  and  that  of  the 
whole  island  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The  in- 
habitants are  Mohammedan  Malaya,  and  were 
renowned  for  their  piratical  habits  prior  t« 
tiie  repres^on  of  piracy  in  these  waters  by  the 
Spanish  in  1851.  They  write  their  langnage, 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  Philippine 
tungae,  in  the  Arabic  character. 

SemiGAku,  or  Dm^aiU.    See  Tubeibtah. 

SOeSNi.    See  Suss  a. 

W080O,  or  Smsm,  the  native  name  of  the 
delphin  of  the  Ganges,  a  fresh-water  cetacean 
of  the  genas  platanuta  (F.  Cuv.).  In  this,  the 
only  described  species  {P.  (jtangetiea,  F.  Cuv.), 
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le  Oug«  (PlitinlBta  Giogetlci). 


the  body  is  from  SO  to  24  ft.  long,  thickest  in 
front  and  gTadnallj  tapering  to  the  tail ;  the 
head  obtnse ;  the  jaws  nearly  equal,  almost 
straight,  slender,  compressed  at  the  sides,  ex- 
paaded  at  the  end,  and  from  3  to  4  ft.  long ; 
the  teeth  are  ^rfj,  eonicnl,  projecting  from 
the  gums,  largest,  neare.><t  together,  and  most 
carrcd  in  front,  interlocking  in  tbe  two  jaivs, 
and  laterally  near  together  in  the  lower  jaw; 
the  symphyBis  very  long ;  the  blow-hole  a  lon- 
gitudinal flssnre,  an  nnusual  form;  ayes  very 
anull,  shining  black,  deeply  sunk,  and  4  in. 
above  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  auditory  fora- 
mina open  but  small ;  the  pectorals  fan-shaped, 
H  ft  long  and  1  ft.  broad  posteriorly;  dorsal 
mach  depressed  and  nearest  tbe  tai! ;  candal 
^  ft.  wide  and  festooned.  The  color  is  shi- 
ning pearly  gray,  with  a  few  lighter  colored 
■pots;  the  fat  nnder^e  skin  is  highly  prized 
by  the  Hindoos  a>  an  external  application  in 
psinfol  diseases.  It  is  carnivorous,  feeding 
prioolpany  on  fish,  in  the  pnrsait  of  which  it 
u  Tet7  active,  but  at  otUer  tunes  is  raUier  alow. 


It  inhabits  the  Ganges  as  far  as  the  head  of 
navigation,  but  is  most  abundant  where  its 
numerous  mouths  open  into  the  see. 

SO0TBSAYES<    See  Mantis. 

SOPHIA  (Bulg.  Triaditia),  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Balgaria,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Isker,  310  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Constanti- 
nople; pop.  estimated  from  18,000  to  SO ,000, 
including  Bulgarians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Ar- 
menians. It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  road 
to  Belgrade  and  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  old  castle  was  fortified  in  1864.  The  prin- 
cipal mosque  was  formerly  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  A  Grefek  archbishop 
and  a  Catholic  bishop  reside  here.  S.  of  the 
city  are  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sardica 
or  nipia  Sardica,  an  important  town  of  MiEaio, 
in  which  a  council  was  held  in  S47.  Sophia 
was  founded  by  Justinian,  and  conquered  by 
the  Bulgarians  in  809  and  by  the  Turks  in  1382. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Bulgaria. 

80PHU  ALEXEfEVNi.    See  Pstbb  I. 

SOPHIA  DOKOIVGA,  crown  princess  of  Han- 
over, born  Sept.  16,  1686,  died  Nov.  18,  1726. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  George  William 
of  Brunswick,  of  the  Lilnebnrg-Celte  line;  her 
mother  was  a  French  ladj*.  In  1976  she  was 
affianced  to  a  prince  of  tbe  house  of  Brunswick, 
who  died  in  the  same  year.  She  was  married 
in  1682  to  her  cousin,  the  future  George  I.  of 
England,  and  became  the  mother  of  George  II. 
and  of  the  queen  of  Frederick  William  I.  of 
Prussia.  She  lived  unhappily  with  her  hus- 
band, from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  Decem- 
ber, 1694,  after  being  snapected  of  an  intrigue 
with  Count  Ednigsmark.  Tlie  lutter  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  night  of  July  1-3  of  that  year 
on  leaving  Sophia's  apartment,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  bo  had  been  assassinated  at 
her  father-in-law's  instigation.  She  was  ban- 
ished for  the  rest  of  her  life  to  tbe  castle  of 
Ahlden,  near  Celie,  whence  her  popular  desig- 
nation aa  princess  of  Ahlden, 

80PHISIS.  See  PoiLOsopnT,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
437. 

SOPHOCLES,  0  Greek  tragic  poet,  born  in  tbe 
Attic  village  of  Colonna  in  496  or  495  B.  C, 
died  probably  in  400.  He  was  about  80  years 
younger  than  .^scbylus,  and  16  years  older 
than  Euripides.  Having  gained  the  prize  of  a  • 
garland  both  in  music  and  gymnastics,  he  was 
selected  for  his  beauty  and  musical  skill  in  bis 
16th  year  to  lead,  naked,  anointed,  and  with 
lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  and 
sang  aronnd  the  trophy  in  tbe  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  Salamis.  In  468  he  first  came 
forward  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramatic  contest, 
having  jEschylus  for  his  rival.  The  represen- 
tation was  at  the  great  Dionyeia,  presided  over 
by  the  first  archon;  tlie  judges  were  Cimon 
End  his  colleagues  who  had  just  returneQ  from 
the  conquest  of  Scyros,  bringing  with  them 
the  bones  of  Theseus;  the  play  presented  by 
Sophocles  was  probably  the  "  Triptolemoa," 
celebrating  the  Elenainian  hero  as  a  patriot 
and  oivilicer;  the  public  intei'est  and  expecta- 
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tion  were  strongly  excited ;  and  the  first  prize, 
which  for  a  whole  generation  had  belonged 
to  iEschylns,  was  now  awarded  to  his  youth- 
ful rival.  From  this  time  to  441  he  is  said  to 
have  written  31  plays.  In  440  "Antigone," 
his  earliest  extant  drama,  gained  the  prize,  and 
so  delighted  the  Athenians  that  they  elected 
him  one  of  the  ten  strategi  for  the  ensoing 
year.  lie  engaged  as  the  colleague  of  Peri- 
cles in  the  Samian  expedition,  but  neither 
achieved  nor  sought  military  reputation.  He 
was  familiar  with  Herodotus,  and  wrote  a 
poem  in  his  honor.  Ruhnken  supposes  that 
it  was  not  the' poet,  but  an  orator  of  the  same 
name,  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sicil- 
ian army  in  413  favored  the  oligarchical  move- 
ment and  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  wpd- 
povkot,  Sophocles  refused  repeated  invitations 
to  leave  Athens  and  reside  at  foreign  courts. 
During  the  34  years  following  the  success  of 
"Antigone"  he  produced  81  dramas.  Con- 
tending, besides  ^schylns,  with  Euripides, 
ChcBrilus,  Aristias,  Agathon,  and  his  own  son 
lophon,  he  gained  the  first  prize  20  or  24  times, 
and  the  second  in  all  other  cases.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  filled  the  office  of  priest  to  the 
native  hero  Halon.  There  is  no  certain  au- 
thority for  any  of  the  accounts  of  his  death, 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape,  that  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  in  publicly  reading 
the  "  Antigone  "  as  to  lose  his  breath  and  life 
together,  or  that  he  died  of  joy  on  obtaining 
a  dramatic  victory.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
combined  all  the  qualities  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Greek,  would  make  up  a  perfect 
character:  beauty  and  symmetry  of  person, 
mastery  alike  in  music  and  gymnastics,  spon- 
taneity of  genius  and  faultlessness  of  taste,  con- 
stitutional repose,  a  habit  of  tranquil  medita- 
tion, a  ready  wit,  and  an  amiable  demeanor. — 
Sophocles  is  placed* by  the  universal  consent 
of  ancient  and  modern  critics  at  the  head  of 
the  Greek  drama.  His  tragedies  hold  the  just 
mean  between  the  vague  and  solemn  sublimity 
of  ^schylus  and  the  familiar  scenes  and  rhe- 
torical pathos  of  Euripides,  presenting  the  char- 
acters of  men  worthy  of  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration, while  the  former  delighted  in  religious 
themes  fit  to  inspire  awe,  and  the  latter 
abounds  in  unpoetical  disquisition  and  immoral 
vehemence  of  passion.  He  illustrates  the  ac^e 
of  Pericles,  Intervening  between  that  of  the 
heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and  that  of 
the  sophists.  Of  all  his  dramas  only  seven  have 
been  preserved,  to  which  MlUler  assigns  the 
following  chronological  order:  "Antigone," 
"  Electra,"  "  Trachinian  Women,"  "  King  (Edi- 
pus,"  "  Ajax,"  "  Philoctetes,"  and  "(Edipus  at 
Colonus."  They  all  belong  to  the  latter  period 
of  his  life  and  reveal  his  art  in  its  full  maturity, 
and  several  of  them  were  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients among  his  greatest  works.  The  "  GCdi- 
pus  at  Colonus  "  was  first  brought  out  by  his 
grandson  after  his  death.  There  are  also  frag- 
ments and  titles  of  his  lost  plays.  The  editio 
princep$  of  Sophocles  is  that  of  Aldus  (1502). 


The  text  of  Turnebus's  edition  (1583)  served  as 
a  basis  for  the  subsequent  editions  of  Henry 
Stephens  (1568),  Canterus  (1579^  and  others, 
until  the  edition  of  Brunck  (2  vols.,  Strasburg, 
1786),  which  is  the  basis  of  all  later  editions. 
Among  the  best  are  those  of  Hermann  (4th 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1851),  Dindorf  (new  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1867),  Tourneur  (Paris,  1878),  Schneidewin 
(4th  ed.  by  Nauck,  Berlin,  1878),  Campbell 
(Oxford,  1873-'4),  Blaydes  (London,  1873-'4), 
and  White  (Boston,  1874).  The  best  transla- 
tions are :  in  German,  by  Jordan  (Berlin,  1862), 
SchOll  (new  ed.,  Leipsic,  1871),  and  Donner 
(7th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1873) ;  in  French,  by  Fayart 
(Paris,  1849),  Artaud  (6th  ed.,  1862),  and  Per- 
sonneaux  (2d  ed.,  1874);  and  in  English,  by 
Adams  (London,  1729),  Franklin  (l758-'9), 
Potter  (1788),  Dale  (1824),  Buckley  (Bohn's 
"Classical  Library,"  1849),  Plumptre  (1866- 
'71),  Collins  ("Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,"  London  and  Philadelphia,  1873), 
and  Campbell  (1874). 

SOPHOCUBS,  Erangeltavs  ApiStoMes,  an  Ameri- 
can scholar,  born  near  Mt.  Pelion,  in  Thessaly, 
March  8, 1807.  He  studied  in  the  convent  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  emigrated. to  the  United  States,  entered 
Amherst  college  in  1829,  taught  school,  and  was 
tutor  in  Greek  in  Harvard  college  in  1842-'5 
and  1847-^59.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  there,  and  in  1860  professor 
of  ancient,  Byzantine,  and  modem  Greek.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale  college 
in  1887  and  from  Harvard  college  in  1847,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Western  Reserve  col- 
lege in  1862  and  from  Harvard  college  in  1868. 
He  has  published  "  A  Greek  Grammar"  (Hart- 
ford, 1838;  8d  ed.,  1847);  "First  Lessons  in 
Greek  "  (1839) ;  "  Greek  Exercises  "  (1841 ;  3d 
ed.,  1848);  "A  Romaic  Grammar"  (1842;  2d 
ed.,  Boston,  1857,  and  London,  1866) ;  "  Greek 
Lessons  for  Beginners"  (Hartford,  1843); 
"Catalogue  of  Greek  Verbs"  (1844);  "His- 
tory of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  with  Remarks  on 
Greek  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  "  (Cam- 
bridge, 1848;  2d  ed.,  1854);  "A  Glossary  of 
Later  and  Byzantine  Greek"  (4to,  Boston, 
1860,  forming  vol.  vii.,  new  series,  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  ") ;  and 
"  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Periods  "  (8vo,  Boston,  1870),  his  chief  work. 

SOPHONISBi.    See  Masinibsa. 

SOKACIE  (now  Monte  di  Sant^  Oreste,  and 
sometimes  Monte  di  San  SilTestro\  a  moun- 
tain of  ancient  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falisci,  visible  from  and  about  25  m.  N.  of 
Rome.  It  rises  in  an  abrupt  mass  to  a  height 
of  about  2,250  ft.  It  was  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  summit, 
where  the  present  monastery  of  San  Silvestro 
stands. 

SORBONNE,  the  principal  school  of  theology  . 
in  the  ancient  university  of  Paris.  It  was 
founded  in  1253  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne  or 
Sorbon,  so  called  from  his  birthplace  in  Cham- 
pagne. He  had  been  a  poor  student,  but  be- 
came chaplain  to  Louis  Ia.  in  1262,  and  found- 
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ed  with  the  king's  aid  a  collegiate  school 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  students 
in  theology.  He  secured  the  services  of  three' 
secular  professors,  Guillaume  de  Saint- Amour, 
Endes  ae  Douai,  and  Laurent  Langlpis,  and 
formed  with  them,  and  16  poor  students  under 
his  own  direction,  a  community  which  served 
aa  a  model  for  similar  collegiate  schools  in 
the  universities  of  France  and  England.  The 
charter  granted  in  1253  hy  Louis  lA.  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  in 
1268.  Before  1 253  theological  instruction  was 
giren  in  the  bishop's  school  near  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame;  thenceforward  it  was  given 
exclusively  at  the  Sorbonne.  Robert  also 
founded  near  the  college  a  preparatory  semi- 
nary called  "  the  little  Sorbonne,"  which  was 
destroyed  in  1635,  when  the  present  church  of 
the  Sorbonne  was  erected  on  its  site.  He  pro- 
vided a  library  of  1,000  volumes,  which  was  in- 
creased by  subsequent  benefactors,  especially 
bj  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  members  of  the 
college  {maison  de  Sorbonne)  were  divided  into 
fclfows  {iodt)  and  commoners  (koipites).  The 
fellows,  composing  the  faculty,  were  all  secu- 
lar priests,  doctors  or  bachelors  in  divinity, 
selected  for  their  eminent  learning,  after  un- 
dergoing the  test  of  a  severe  public  examina- 
tion, a  triple  ballot,  and  teaching  a  course  of 
men^  philosophy.  Besides  the  strict  neces- 
saries of  life  provided  in  the  college,  the  poor- 
est among  them  received  a  trifling  stipend. 
The  commoners  were  required  to  be  bachelors 
in  divinity,  were  chosen  from  among  the  most 
talented  of  their  class  after  the  most  rigorous 
ordeal,  and  were  maintained  by  the  college, 
but  had  no  voice  in  its  government.  The  fel- 
lows were  nominated  for  life,  and  were  offi- 
cially designated  ^^  fellows  or  bachelors  of  the 
house  and  society  of  the  Sorbonne ;"  the  com- 
moners were  styled  "  bachelors  of  the  house 
of  the  Sorbonne,^'  and  their  membership  ceased 
on  their  graduating  as  doctors.  The  college 
property  was  vested  in  the  fellows,  and  all 
business  was  managed,  in  their'  name.  A  per- 
fect equality  reigned  among  them ;  the  holding 
of  office  implied  no  superiority  or  power  of 
one  over  another.  No  member  of  a  religious 
order  was  admitted  into  their  body,  and  a  fel- 
lowship was  forfeited  by  entering  such  an  or- 
der. The  exceeding  rigor  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection both  of  fellows  and  of  commoners  was 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  inteDectual  culture  among  the  secular  priest- 
hood. But  the  vast  lecture  halls  attached  to 
the  college  were  open  to  aH  poor  scholars  in- 
discriminately, and  the  professors  were  pledged 
never  to  refuse  to  teach  any  such,  while  stu- 
dents who  had  means  were  required  to  pay  the 
onial  university  fees.  From  1253  to  1789  at 
least  dx  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  giving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. The  high  standard  of  excellence  thus 
mmtained  by  the  faculty,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  distinguished  scholars  who  went  out 
from  the  Sor^nne  to  fill  the  highest  ecdesias- 


tical  and  civil  offices  in  every  European  coun- 
try, raised  this  celebrated  school  to  an  unri- 
valled pitch  of  fame  and  influence  all  through  the 
middle  ages  and  down  almost  to  its  suppression. 
Its  controlling  power  was  felt  in  the  contests 
between  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour  being 
the  chosen  advocate  of  the  former  and  the  un- 
compromising foe  of  the  friars ;  the  Sorbonne 
was  appealed  to  in  the  disputes  between  the 
civil  powers  and  the  papacy,  and  in  the  great 
theological  controversies  and  long  schisms  that 
divided  the  church.  It  opposed  the  claims  of 
ultramontanism,  decided  against  the  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  con- 
demned the  docrines  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Baius, 
Jansenius,  and  Quesnel,  sustained  the  Catholic 
league  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  declared 
in  1588  that  Henry  III.  had  forfeited  the 
crown.  The  Sorbonne  was  specially  favored 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  rebuilt  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  the  college,  lecture  halls,  and 
church, .  besides  enlarging  the  library.  The 
first  works  printed  in  France  were  from 'the 
presses  of  the  Sorbonne.  These  were  estab- 
lished in  1469  by  Jean  de  la  Pierre,  prior  of 
the  Sijrbonne,  and  Guillaume  Fichet,  rector  of 
the  university.  In  1470  they  published  Gas- 
parini  Pergamensis  Eputolarum  Liber^  fol- 
lowed by  other  publications  in  Latin,  French, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  Sorbonne  wajs  sup* 
pressed  in  1789,  and  at  the  organization  of  the 
modern  university  of  France  by  Napoleon  I. 
its  buildings  became  the  seat  of  the  faculties 
of  science,  letters,  and  theology  of  the  acadi- 
mie  universitaire ;  but  the  faculty  of  theolo- 
gy is  scarcely  a  shadow  of  its  predecessor. 

.SORHj,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Kichelien 
CO.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Richelieu  river,  at  its  mouth  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 45  m.  below  Montreal;  pop.  in  1861, 
4,778;  in  1871,  5,686.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
a  fort  built  by  the  French  in  1665,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  summer  residence  of  the 
governors  of  Canada.  Nearly  all  the  shipping 
plying  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  winters 
here.  Ship  building  is  largely  carried  on.  The 
town  contains  manufactories  of  engines,  mill 
machinery,  stoves,  ploughs,  leather,  bricks,  &c., 
several  saw  and  grist  mills,  two  branch  banks, 
a  tri-weekly  (French)  and  two  weekly  (one 
French)  newspapers,  a  monthly  periodical 
(French),  and  three  or  four  churches. 

SORiXiy  AgMfl.    See  Aoncs  Sorbl. 

SORfiHim,  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe 
andropogonea,  and  by  some  authors  included 
in  andropogon.  In  grasses  of  this  genus  the 
flowers  are  in  open  panicles,  the  spikelets  two 
or  three  together,  the  lateral  ones  sterile,  or 
reduced  to  mere  pedicels,  the  central  or  ter- 
minal one  fertile;  the  stems  not  hollow,  as 
in  most  grasses.  A  single  species,  S,  nutans^ 
known  as  Indian  grass  and  wood  grass,  having 
a  stalk  8  to  5  ft.  high,  and  a  panicle  of  shining 
russet-brown  flowers,  is  common  throughout 
most  of  the  states.    The  name  sorghum  is  in 
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oommon  use  for  a  sagar-prododng  grau  which 
is  ft  variety  of  S.  ttilgare.  Snj^ar  cane,  tat- 
eharttm  ojiemanim,  ia  a.  grass  closely  related 
to  Ktrghvm,  and  neither  plant  is  known  in  the 
wild  state.  The  common  sorgham,  S.  tvlgare, 
is  a  poorly  defined  species,  and  preaents  varie- 
tias  so  marked  that,  did  not  intermediate  fonus 
connect  them,  it  would  be  diffionlt  to  regard 
them  as  belonging  to  the'  aame  species.  One 
form,  known  as  Indian  millet,  and  in  the  Ea^t 
as  (fuT-ra,  is  caltivated  in  soathem  Europe,  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  cereals  of 
northern  climates;  the  abandant  roand,  bard 
seeds  aSord  a  very  white  flour,  which  makes 
good  bread ;  the  seeds  are  also  used  for  feeding 
domestic  animals.  Id  the  West  Indies  it  is 
cultivated  as  food  for  laborers  under  the  name 
of  Goinea  corn,  but  the  grass  called  by  that 
name  in  our  southern  Htates  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent species.  The  Indian  millet  ia  sometimes 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  food  for  poultry ; 
half  a  centuryago  it  was  introduced  as  cnocolate 
corn,  its  seeds  being  roasted  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cofFee ;  and  the  seeds  Are  sometimes 
offered  by  speculators  as  Egyptian  wheat,  or 
with  some  otlier  attractive  name,  at  high  prices. 
Another  variety,  with  long  straight  branches 
to  the  pnnicle  and  small  seeds,  is  the  broom 
com.  The  variety  generally  known  as  sor- 
ghum (also  called  sorgho  and  Chinese  sugar 
cane)  is  S.  rulgare,  var.  taeekaratum,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  very  sweet  juice ;  this  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  China,  and  especially  in 
Africa,  from  very  early  times ;  in  Africa,  where 
it  is  called  imphe«,  there  are  numerous  sub- 
varieties  known  to  the  natives  by  snch  names 
as  nim-hii-ehu-a-pa,  nee-a-ta-na,  oom-iee-a-na, 
Sea.,  differing  in  size,  productiveness,  and  shape 
of  seed  cluster,  much  as  do  our  varieties  of 
muze.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
sorghum  into  Europe  as  early  as  1786,  by  Prof. 
Arduino  of  Florence,  but  it  did  not  receive 
much  attention  until  1851,  whea  Count  de 
Montigny,  French  consul  st  Shanghai,  sent 
seeds  to  Paris  ;  it  is  said  that  only  one  seed 
out  of  this  lot  germinated,  and  the  product  of 
this  supplied  all  the  seed  sown  at  first  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  In  1SG6  some  of  this  seed 
was  obtained  from  Franco  by  the  United  States 
patent  ofiice,  and  distributed ;  but  a  much 
greater  dissemination  was  made  by  Mr.  Orange 
Judd  of  New  York,  who  imported  a  large  quan- 
tity and  distribnted  25,000  packets  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  his  paper,  the  "American  Agricul- 
turist," in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1807 
Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  an  Englishman,  arrived  in 
New  York  with  the  seeds  of  several  varieties 
of  imphe^  from  the  south  of  Africa,  some  of 
which  are  named  above;  they  were  tested  by 
several  persons,  especially  in  the  southern 
states,  and  were  found  to  be  a  promiscuous  and 
carelessly  collected  lot,  which  at  once  brought 
all  kinds  of  imphee  into  disrepute ;  and  thongh 
one  or  two  aeleetiooa  from  these  varieties 
have  beea  cultivated,  the  main  crop  is  of  tJie 


Chinese  variety.  The  plant  growa  from  S  to 
18  ft  high,  and  before  the  seed  clnster  shovB 
has  much  the  appearance  of  maize.  Id  some 
varieties  the  branches  of  the  panicle  are  long, 
slender,  and  spreading,  in  others  short  and 
erect,  and  in  some  long  and  drooping  to  one 
side;  the  color  of  the  seed  varies  from  white, 
through  shades  of  brown,  to  nearly  black;  in 
the  true  Chinese  the  panicle  is  pyramidal,  willi 
long,  not  crowded  branches,  and  tho  clear 
brown  seede  enclosed  in  a  shining  black  bull. 
It  nil!  grow  wherever  Indian  com  can  be  cul- 
tivated, but  it  does  not  usually  ripen  its  seeds 
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north  of  lat.  41° ;  it  does  best  on  a  light  warm 
soil,  which  should  be  well  fertilized,  but  not 
t  is  sown  in  drills  or  in 
and  the  crop  should  be 
the  pisnl" 


hills  the  same  as 
kept  clean  in  th 
when  they  first  < 
be  mistaken  for 
Btaike 


B  up  a 


mall,  B 


worthless  grass.  The 
the  ground  before  hard 
frosts,  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the  use  of  a 
fork  or  machine  mode  for  the  parpoec,  ana 
taken  to  the  mill,  or  stored  until  they  can  be 
pressed.  Its  sugar,  at  least  soon  after  presein?, 
IS  almost  wholly  a  form  of  glnoose,  and  the 
yield  ot  cue  aogar,  at  least  in  the  phut  sb 
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grown  in  tfau  ooontrj,  fa  rnaoh  too  small  to 
mftke  its  extraction  profitable;  and  the  plant 
\»  now  cultivated  tor  the  simp  or  molasaea. 
WeQ  ripened  canes  yield  about  one  baU  their 
ireigbt  in  joice,  of  which  from  6  to  10  eallons, 
anwrding  to  the  soil  and  climate,  will  make 
one  gallon  of  sirap ;  the  yield  of  Birap  aver- 
sges  fromlfiOto  175  gallons  to  the  acre,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  the  retnrns  are  mnoh 
lai^r.  The  airiip  varies,  according  to  the 
care  and  skill  given  to  ita  manafactare,  from 
a  dark  greenish  brown  color  with  a  repulsive 
gTaaej  flavor,  to  a  fine  amber-oolorad,  honey- 
like  floid,  which,  having  no  characteristic  fia- 
»or,  is  preferred  by  many  to  any  otber  Birnp. 
The  evaporators  now  in  nse  allow  the  j'nice 
to  be  ooncentrated  without  undue  exposure 
to  heat,  while  the  ecnm  is  readily  removed; 
lime  is  used  in  correcting  the  acidity  of  the 
juice,  which  for  the  finest  product  is  filtered 
throogh  animal  charcoal.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  sorjghum  molasses  in  the  United  States 
wtt  S,749,128  gallons  in  1860,  and  16,060,- 
0S9  in  1870.  Of  the  latter  amount  Indiana 
prodnoed  S,026,213  gallons,  Ohio  2,023,427, 
Illinote  1,960,473,  Kentucky  1,740,463,  Mis- 
Mnri  1,730,171,  TenuBBsea  1,254,701,  and  Iowa 
1,218,686.  As  fodder  it  ia  not  always  relished 
by  cattle,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  less  vein- 
able  than  maize.  The  seeds  are  fed  to  poul- 
try', cattle,  and  hogs,  and  bread  has  boon  made 
from  the  flour.  The  begasse,  or  refuse  from 
the  press,  has  been  used  to  make  the  coarser 
kinds  oF  wrapping  paper ;  the  soom  and  wash- 
ings of  the  evaporators  are  converted  into 
vinmr.  In  France  soi^hum  has  been  culti- 
vated as  a  Bourca  of  alcohol. 

SOftU.  L  A  N.  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  bordering  on  Bnrgos,  Logro&o,  Sara- 
gosaa,  Guadalajara,  and  Segovia;  area,  8,8S6 

S.  m.;  pop.  in  1870  (estimated),  166,699. 
anntains  border  three  sides,  and  tlie  surface 
is  broken.  The  Douro  rises  near  the  N.  boun- 
dary, and  flowa  first  mainly  S.  and  then  W. 
into  the  province  of  Burgos.  There  are  large 
forests  01  pine,  oak,  and  iMenJi.  The  roads  are 
mere  tracks,  only  practicable  for  mules.  IL 
A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  on  an  irregular 
emineoce  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bouro,  113 
m.  N.  E.  of  Madrid;  pop.  about  6,500.  It  is 
aurronuded  by  old  walls.  The  site  ot  ancient 
Nnraantia  ia  aapposed  to  have  been  a  few 
miles  N.  of  Soria,  hut  no  positive  traces  oC  it 

SMIHq  the  plant  rumrx  aeetota,  a  native 
of  Europe,  Asia,  apd  arctic  America,  which 
has  long  been  in  cultivation.     The  genus  tu- 


">  ^„ie  than  100  spedes,  several  of  which, 
either  indigenous  or  introdnoed,  are  found  all 
over  this  country  and  are  popularly  known 
as  docks.  Sorrel  ia  a  perennial,  with  a  tuft 
fl  radical  leavea  which  are  4  in.  or  more 
long,  and  arrow-shaped  at  the  base;  its  fiower 
ritlki  are  2  ft.  or  more  high,  bearing  leafless 


panicles  of  nnisexnal,  dimoions,  or  8ometime« 
moncedous  flowers,  which  are  apetalous,  small, 
and  greenish,  often  taming  red;  the  calyx 
deeply  six-cMt,  tike  three  inner  segments  en- 
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Urging  in  fruit,  orbicular,  and  somewhat  petal- 
like, enoloaing  the  triangular  nut.  The  leaves 
are  pleasantly  sour,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  acid  oiEdate  of  potaAu  In  France  half  a 
dozen  varieties  ot  ttus  are  cultivated,  of  which 
the  Belleville  is  the  most  popular.  Though 
sorrel  is  rarely  eaten  by  the  English,  the 
French  regard  it  as  one  of  the  necessariea  of 
life.  It  is  used  in  salads  and  in  soups,  but 
more  commonly  it  ia  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  spinach ;  if  too  strongly  acid  when 
pure  to  suit  the  taste,  it  is  railed  with  spin- 
ach or  patience  dock.  While  it  is  compara- 
tively little  known  in  this  country,  its  nse  is 
increasing,  and  it  is  now  quite  regularly  fonnd 
in  the  markets. — Sbeep  eorrel  belongs  to  the 


same  genns,  and  is  S.  aeetotella,  introduced 
from  Europe,  and  one  of  the  well  known  weede 
of  agriculture;  it  grows  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  or  more  high ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
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halberd-ahaped ;  its  dioecious  flowers  in  slen- 
der panicles,  the  fertile  ones  turning  reddish. 
The  herhage  of  this  is  also  soar,  and  where  it 
is  abundant  and  luxuriant  is  sometimes  used 
bj  Europeans  as  a  substitute  for  the  garden 
sorrel ;  children  often  eat  the  pleasantly  sour 
leaves.  In  some  countries  the  juice  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  preceding,  is  used  to  curdle 
milk.  As  a  weed  the  plant  is  most  abundant 
upon  worn-out  soils,  wood  sorrel  is  described 
under  Oxalis.    (See  also  Tbee  Sobrel.) 

SOUUaiTO  (anc.  Surrentum\  a  city  of  S.  It- 
aly, in  the  province,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf, 
aad  16  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Naples;  pop. 
about  4,300,  besides  many  strangers  attracted 
by  the  climate  and  the  picturesque  situation. 
Deep  ravines  around  the  city  are  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  tufa.  In  the  vicinity  are  sea  baths, 
curious  grottoes,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  the 
principal  of  which  is. a  reseryoir  still  used. 
Sorrento  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
a  fine  cathedral.  The  house  in  which  Tasso 
was  bom,  on  the  cliff  overban^ng  the  sea,  is 
now  a  favorite  hotel.  Celebrated  inlaid  wood- 
work and  silk  and  other  goods  are  made  here. 
— Under  the  Romans  Surrentum  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  fashionable  resort,  and  for  its  pot- 
tery and  medicinal  wines.  In  A.  D.  79  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  caused  great  damage  to  it.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  had  considerable  commerce. 
The  geology  of  Sorrento  has  been  described 
by  Puggaard  (Copenhagen  and  I^eipsic,  1868). 

SOmiKN,  Edwari  Askew,  an  American  actor, 
bom  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  April  1,  1880.  He 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  United  States 
as  Dr.  Pangloss  at  the  Boston  National  theatre, 
in  September,  1852.  He  was  a  stock  actor  in 
Bamum's  museum,  New  York,  till  1854,  when 
he  joined  Wallack's  company.  For  years  he 
was  known  as  Douglas  Stewart,  and  it  was  not 
till  1858  that  h'e  used  his  own  name.  On  Oct. 
18, 1858,  in  Tom  Taylor*s  comedy  "  Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin,"  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary 
was  assigned  tb  Sothern.  The  part  as  origi- 
nally written  consisted  of  a  few  lines,  and  was 
•  assumed  by  Sothern  under  protest ;  but  his 
lisp,  drawl,  peculiar  skip,  and  many  absurdities 
were  very  successful,  and  the  part  being  en- 
larged, the  play  ran  for  140  consecutive  nights. 
On  Nov.  11,  1861,  he  appeared  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  London,  and 
repeated  the  part  496  consecutive  nights.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  for  many 
months  performed  Dundreary  in  the  leading 
cities.  On  Oct.  10, 1874,  he  reappeared  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  during  a  short  engagement 
presented  the  part  of  "  Brother  Sam,"  written 
for  him  by  John  Oxenford.  He  returned  to 
New  York  for  the  season  of  1874-'6,  playing 
Dundreary  and  Garrick  in  Wallack's  theatre. 

80TO>    See  De  Soto. 

SOTWilli,  NathiiM.    See  Southwell. 

80IJBI8E.  L.BeiiiaBlii  de  Roliai,  seigneur  de,  a 
French*  soldier,  bora  in  La  Rochelle  in  1583, 
died  in  Ix)ndon,  Oct.  9,  1642.  He  was  a  son 
of  Ren6  II.  de  Rohan  by  Catharine  Parthenay, 


the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Sonbise,  and  the 
brother  of  Henri  de  Rohan  (1579-1688),  the 
celebrated  Huguenot  leader.  After  serving  in 
Holland  under  Maurice  of  Nassau  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1621,  by  the  Protestant  assembly  at 
La  Rochelle,  commander  of  Poitou,  Brittany, 
and  Anjon.  When  the  other  chiefs  had  laid 
down  their  arms,  he  boldly  but  unsuccessfully 
defended  St.  Jean  d^Ang^ly ;  and  his  attempts 
to  renew  the  war  during  the  winter  of  1622, 
and  his  mission  to  England  to  obtain  help  from 
James  I.,  were  equally  abortive.  In  1625,  af- 
ter taking  a  royal  squadron  and  keeping  at  baj 
for  several  weeks  the  united  French  add  Dutch 
fleets,  he  was  defeated  by  Duke  Henry  II.  of 
Montmorency  and  driven  from  the  islands  of 
R6  and  016ron  (Sept.  15),  which  he  had  occu- 
pied for  some  time.  Having  secured  through 
the  medium  of  Charles  II.  the  hollow  peace  of 
April  6,  1626,  he  joined  in  1627  the  English  in 
the  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  La  Rgchelle,  and 
some  time  after  the  surrender  of  that  strong- 
hold he  went  to  England,  although  permitted 
to  remain  in  France.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey.  IL  Chailfs  de  Rthi%  prince  de, 
a  French  soldier,  a  descendant  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  Paris,  July  16,  1715,  died  there, 
July  4,  1787.  He  was  notorious  for  his  dis- 
sipation, and  was  a  favorite  of  Louis  XV.  and 
his  adjutant  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1748.  In  1751  his  gover- 
norship was  extended  over  Hainaut.  Through 
the  influence  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  he  be- 
came in  1753  idlied  to  the  royal  family  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  prince  de  Con- 
d6,  who  obtained  for  him  a  high  command 
in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  (1756).  He  was  enr- 
prised  and  routed  at  Gotha  with  8,000  men  by 
Seydlitz  with  1,500  troops,  and  soon  afterward 
he  was  ignominiously  defeated  by  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Rossbach  (Nov.  5,  1757),  where 
he  commanded  the  united  French  and  allied 
armies.  Nevertheless  he  was  appointed  to 
other  high  commands  and  oflices,  and  after  va- 
ried successes  and  quarrels  with  fellow  com- 
manders, especially  with  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
over  whom  he  triumphed  through  his  influ- 
ence at  courtf  his  career  in  the  array  ended  dis- 
astrously with  his  loss  of  Cassel,  Nov.  1, 1761. 

SOULANGiS,  a  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above 
Montreal ;  area,  137  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 10,- 
808,  of  whom  9,724  were  of  French  and  782 
of  Scotch  c^rigin.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Tmnk  railway.    Capital,  C6teau  Landing. 

80ULE,  Joshia,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug,  1,  1781,  died  in  Nasb- 
viUe,  Tenn.,  March  6,  1867.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1798,  joined  the  Methodist  con- 
ference in  1799,  was  ordained  in  1802,  and 
in  1804  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Maine 
district^  which  embraced  18  circuits  and  one 
station.  In  1808,  at  the  general  conference  in 
Baltimore,  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  delegated 
general  conference  which  now  appears  in  the 
"Discipline."     After  presiding  over  various 
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other  districts  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he 
was  elected  in  1816  book  agent  and  editor  of 
the  "Methodist  Magazine.*'  In  1820  he  was 
stationed  in  the  citj  of  New  York;  in  1821 
he  was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  station  in 
that  citj,  and  in  1822-^8  of  the  Baltimore  citj 
station.  In  1824  he  was  elected  bishop.  He 
was  delegate  from  the  general  conference  to 
the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  conference  in 
1842;  and  afterward  he  travelled  extensively 
in  the  British  islands  and  in  France.  On  the 
division  of  the  church,  Bishop  Soule  adhered 
to  the  southern  portion,  and  removed  from 
Lebanon^  O.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  1858-4 
he  made  an  episcopal  tour  in  California. 

8CMIL6)  Ptem,  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Castillon,  France,  in  180h  died  in  New  Or- 
leans, March  1 6, 1870.  He  fetudied  in  the  Jesu- 
its* college  at  Toulouse,  was  implicated  in  a 
plot  against  the  Bourbons,  fled  to  a  village  in 
Navarre,  and  became  a  shepherd.  He  was 
afterward  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  ministry  in  the  Nhin  newspaper 
he  was  fined  10,000  francs  and  sentenced  to 
prison.  He  escaped  to  England,  and  in  1825 
emigrated  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  rose  to 
eminence  at  the  bar.'  In  1847  he  was  elected 
United  States  senator  from  Louisiana  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  in  1849  was  reelected  for  a  full 
term.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Spain,  where  he  fought  a  duel  with  M.  Turgot, 
the  French  ambassador,  and  wounded  him. 
He  participated  in  the  Ostend  conference  in 
1854  (see  Buchanan,  James),  and  came  home 
in  1855.  In  1861  he  visited  Europe  as  diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  confederate  government, 
and  in  1862  was  arrested  in  New  Orleans  by 
Gen.  Butler,  and  imprisoned,  but  was  released 
on  condition  of  leaving  the  country.  He  re- 
tamed  to  New  Orleans  shortly  before  his  death. 

SOCUfi,  Mddilv  VriMai^  a  French  novelist, 
bom  at  Foir,  Dec.  28,  1800,  died  at  Bi6vre, 
near  Paris,  Sept.  23,  1847.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  law  school  in  Paris  on  account  of  his 
radicalism,  and  after  publishing  in  1S2^  Amours 
/ranfaiij  an  unsuccessful  volume  of  poems,  he 
supported  himself  as  the  foreman  of  an  uphol- 
sterer till  1828,  when  his  drama  RorrUo  et  Ju- 
liette proved  successful  at  the  Od6on.  Most  of 
his  subsequent  pieces  failed,  excepting  Clotilde 
in  1882.  He  achieved  greater  celebrity  as  a 
novelist,  especially  by  Diane  et  Louise  (1886), 
which  he  dramatized,  under  several  titles.  He 
published  more  than  150  volumes  of  novels,  in- 
cluding Le  maitre  cTeeole  (1839),  Si  jeunesse 
satait,  si  vieilleese  pouvait  (1842),  and  his  Me- 
fMvrts  du  diahle  (1844),  which  had  a  prodi- 
giooB  circulation.  His  monument  in  Pere  La- 
chaise  was  unveiled  Feb.  20,  1875. 

80IIUN?I|UE,  FindBy  a  Haytian  emperor  under 
the  title  of  Fanstin  I.,  bom  in  the  district  of 
Petit  Qoave,  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Hayti, 
about  1785,  died  there  in  July,  1867.  He  was 
hom  a  slave,  but  became  free  by  the  decree 
of  1790,  took  part  in  the  negro  insurrection 
igainst  the  French  in  1803,  served  as  captain 


under  President  Boyer  in  1820,  as  colonel  un- 
der H^rard  in  1844,  as  brigadier  general  under 
G^errier  in  1845,  and  was  commander  of  a 
division  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Rich6  in 
February,  1847.  While  the  generals  Souffran 
and  Paul  ,were  disputing  and  plotting  for  the 
succession,  the  senate  unexpectedly  elected  Sou- 
lonque  to  the  presidency,  March  1,  1847.  He 
belonged  to  the  party  *of  the  mulattoes,  but, 
jealous  of  their  power,  he  began  to  attach  the 
blacks  to  his  interest,  and  to  pursue  a  system 
of  terror  toward  the  citizens,  whom  he  deci- 
mated in  1848  by  confiscations,  proscriptions, 
and  executions.  Like  his  predecessors  he  vain- 
ly sought  to  subjugate  tne  republic  of  Do- 
minica. In  1849  he  caused  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  ostensibly  by  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  action  of  the  chambers,  was  almost 
unanimously  chosen '  emperor  (Aug.  26),  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Fausti^.  I.,  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  numerous  court,  founded  a  military 
and  civil  order  and  an  order  of  nobility,  and 
issued  a  constitution,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  at  any  luncture  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  He 
was  crowned  in  1850,  and  a  second  time,  with 
greater  pomp,  on  April  18,  1852.  In  1855  he 
repeated  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  neighbor- 
ing republic,  and  took  the  field  with  a  consid- 
erable army,  but  was  so  completely  defeated 
by  a  few  hundred  Dominicans  under  Santana 
that  he  barely  escaped  capture,  and  his  trea- 
sure and  throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. A  campaign  in  the  following  year  also 
terminated  in  his  defeat.  A  commercial  crisis 
in  1858  increased  the  general  discontent,  and 
Gen.  Geffrard  led  a  revolt,  and  was  recognized 
as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti.  Sou- 
louque  was,  however,  allowed  to  depart  (Jan. 
15,  1859)  with  his  wife  and  child  for  Jamaica. 
After  the  fall  of  Geffrard  in  1867,  he  returned 
to  Hayti. 

SOVLT,  Nlcekig  Jean  de  Men,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
a  French  soldier,  born  at  St.  Amans-la-Bastide, 
Guienne,  March  29,  1769,  died  there,  Nov.  26, 
1851.  He  enlisted  in  1785,  became  a  captain 
in  1793,  and  reached  in  one  year  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
(June  26, 1794).  In  1799  he  was  made  general 
of  division  by  Mass^na,  with  whom  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  ZUrich,  Sept. 
25,  which  saved  France  from  invasion,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Genoa,  during  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  captured  by  the  Austrians,  May  15, 
1800,  but  was  speedily  exchanged,  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  In  1804  Napoleon  made 
him  a  marshal.  In  1805  he  increased  his  repu- 
tation at  the  head  of  the  fourth  corps  in  Ger- 
many, especially  at  Austerlitz,  Dec.  2,  where 
Napoleon  declared  him  to  be  the  first  strate- 
gist of  Europe.  In  1806-'7  he  won  additional 
fame  in  the  campaign  against  Prussia,  and  final- 
ly occupied  Kdnigsberg  (June  16,  1807),  and 
after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  he  was  made  governor 
of  Berlin  and  duke  of  Dalmatia.  Next  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  second  corps  in  Spain,  he 
nearly  annihilated  the  Spanish  army  at  Burgos, 
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Nov.  10,  1808,  took  from  the  English  Cornnna 
(where  he  had  been  at  first  defeated)  and  Fer- 
rol,  and  occupied  Oporto  and  the  northern  part 
of  Portugal,  whence  he  was  expelled  by  Wel- 
lington. After  his  retreat  to  Spain  he  gained 
several  advantages,  and  on  March  11,  1811,  he 
obtained  possession  of  Badajoz  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Spanish  commander ;  but  he 
was  defeated  by  Beresford  at  Albnera,  May 
16,  and  Wellington  carried  Bad^oz  by  assault 
with  fearful  loss  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1812. 
Disapproving  of  King  Joseph's  proceedings, 
Soult  a^ked  to  be  relieved;  but  soon  after 
reaching  France  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  as- 
sume the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Spain^ 
and  retrieve  Joseph's  crushing  defeat  at  Vito- 
ria,  June  21,  1813.  But  despite  his  wonderful 
efforts,  after  various  engagements  in  the  moun- 
tain passes  with  the  main  body  of  the  allies,  he 
was  cut  off  from  Bayonne  by  Wellington,  de- 
feated at  Orthez,  Feb.  27,  1814,  and  forced 
back  to  Toulouse,  which  was  taken  by  Wel- 
lington, April  10.  Soult  offered  a  heroic  re- 
sistance, and  consented  only  «to  an  honorable 
capitulation  after  the  full  confirmation  of  Na- 
poleon's first  abdication,  and  led  his  troops  safe- 
ly out  of  the  city.  His  conduct  during  this 
memorable  campaign  received  the  warm  com< 
mendation  of  Napier,  the  English  historian 
of  the  peninsular  war;  and  when  26  years 
later  Soult  ofScially  attended  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  he  was  most  t^ordially  received 
by  Wellington  and  his  other  former  adversa- 
ries. Under  the  first  restoration  he  was  for  a 
short  time  minister  of  war ;  but  as  he  rejoined 
Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba,  and  served 
as  major  general  at  Waterloo,  he  was  banished 
from  1816  to  1619.  In  1820  he  was  reinstated 
as  a  marshal  and  received  a  pension  of  200,000 
francs,  and  in  1827  he  became  a  peer.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  he  was  minister  of  war  in  1880- 
'81,  prime  minister  in  1882-4,  and  again  (with 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  1839-'40,  and 
of  war  in  1840-'45)  from  1889  till  1B47,  when 
the  extraordinary  title  of  marshal-general  was 
given  to  him  on  his  retirement.  He  left  me- 
moirs, of  which  only  the  first  part  was  pub- 
lished (3  vols.,  1854)  by  his  son  Napoleon  Hec- 
tor, who  died  in  1857. 

SOUND,  the  seusation  peculiar  to  the  organ 
of  hearing.  This  sensation  is  the  final  effect 
of  a  closely  connected  series  of  mechanical 
actions,  which  have  their  origin  in  some  rapid- 
ly vibrating  body,  whence  they  are  propagated 
progressively  through  the  air  to  the  membrane 
of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  thence,  through  a 
series  of  small  articulated  bones,  into  the  in- 
ner cavity.  This  cavity,  tunnelled  in  the  hard 
petrous  bone,  is  filled  with  liquid  and  contains 
the  delicate  terminal  fibrils  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  Each  of  these  fibrils  appears  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  a  delicate  rod  or  chord. 
These  chords  are  stretched,  and  being  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  diameters  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  tuned  to  sounds  extending  through 
a  range  of  several  octaves.    By  the  sympa- 


thetic vibrations  of  these  tuned  bodies  they 
shake  their  attached  nerve  fibrils  and  thus  give 
rise  to  sensations  peculiar  to  sounds  of  various 
pitch.  From  the  foregoing  we  see  that  the 
subject  of  sound  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  tJie  first  division  we  shall  consider 
the  manner  of  production  of  sound,  and  the 
nature  of  those  vibrations  which  cause  sono- 
rous sensations.  In  the  second  part  we  shall 
explain  the  manner  in  which  these  vibrations 
are  propagated  through  the  elastic  medium 
existing  between  the  vibrating  body  and  the 
ear.  In  the  .third  part  we  6hall  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  ear  perceives  a  simple 
sound  and  analyzes  a  composite  sound  into  its 
elementary  sonorous  sensations. — At  the  place 
of  origin  of  every  sound  there  is  always  some 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  body  in  a  state  of  rapid 
vibration.  This  vibrating  body  imparta  its 
motions  to  any  elastic  medium  with  which  it 
may  be  in  contact,  and  the  vibrations  thus 
given  to  the  contiguous  medium  are  propa- 
gated in  all  directions.  The  contiguous  elastic 
medium  may  be  a  solid,  a.  liquid,  or  a  gas. 
Proofs  of  the  above  statements  are  readily 
afforded  by  the  following  simple  experiments. 
A  sounding  tuning  fork  ts  drawn  over  a  piece 
of  smoked  glass,  so  that  the  point  of  a  piece 
of  foil,  attached  to  one  of  its  prongs,  may  just 
touch  the  glass.  After  this  experiment  we 
observe  that  the  point  attached  to  the  fork  has 
laid  bare  the  glass  in  a  sinuous  line,  as  seen  in 
^g.  1,  thus  showing  that  when  the  fork  causes 
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a  sound  its  prongs  are  swinging  to  and  fro  in 
a  direction  pei'pendicular  to  its  length.  That  a 
liquid  may  be  the  vibrating  body  at  the  source 
of  the  sound,  is  shown  by  placing  a  "  siren  " 
under  water  and  forcing  through  it  a  current 
of  water.  If  we  take  an  organ  pipe  with  glass 
sides  and  sprinkle  in  its  interior  a  small  portion 
of  precipitated  silica,  we  shall,  on  sounding  the 
pipe,  observe  this  very  light  powder  rise  in  thin 
delicate  vertical  plates  in  certain  portions  of 
the  pipe,  while  in  intermediate  places  the  silica 
remains  at  rest.  Neither  the  tone  of  the  pipe 
nor  the  positions  of  the  plates  of  silica  are 
altered  in  the  least  by  pressure  on  the  walls  of 
the  pipe;  thus  showing  that  the  real  vibrating 
body  in  an  organ  pipe  is  its  contained  column 
of  air.  It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  sonorous  vibrations 
are  propagated  outward  from  the  vibrating 
body  may  be  either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  in 
acoustics  was  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone,  and  shows  that  sounds,  even  the  most 
complex,  may  be  transmitted  through  solids 
as  readily  as  through  the  air.    In  the  lower 
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room  of  a  hooae,  or  in  a  ligbtlr  closed  box 
liaed  vith  foil,  he  placed  a  mnaical  box.  On 
Ih«  top,  of  the  musical  box  reste  the  and  of  a 
loDg  light  wooden  rod  which  re«cheB  to  one  of 
Ibe  rooms  above-  The  rod  is  insulated  from 
the  floor  of  tlie  rooms  b^  India  robber.  No 
sonnd  is  perceived  ia  the  upper  room  uutil  wa 
place  on  the  top  of  the  rod  a  violin,  a  guitar, 
or  taj  instniment  with  a  sounding  board,  when 
Iho  sounds  of  the  musical  box  fill  the  upper 
roam  and  appear  to  emanate  from  the  musical 
indtrument  on  the  rod.  That  a  liqnid  may  bo 
the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sonorons 
TibratioDS  is  readiij  proved  b;  placing  on  a 
rMonant  box  a  long  cjlindrical  vessel  filled 
with  water,  and  then  bringing  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  a  disk  of  wood  at- 
tached to  the  foot  ot  a  vibrating  tuning  fork. 
The  vibrations  of  this  instrument  are  sent 
through  the  water,  and  reaching  the  top  of 
the  resonant  box  throw  the  latter  into  vibra- 
tions of  the  aame  period  as  those  of  the  fork. 
That  the  air,  a  gaseous  body,  vibrates  while  it 
ii  traosmitting  sonorons  pulses,  can  be  shown 
bj  placing  in  the  path  of  these  vibrations  a 
dtlicate  membrane  strewn  with  a  light  dry 
poirder.  Tlie  powder  dances  on  the  mem- 
brsDs  while  the  sound  is  perceived.  The  vi< 
brttioDS  of  the  ur  can  also  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  so-called  "  sensitive  flames," 
which  are  formed  of  jets  ot  gas,  issuing  from 
c}hadrical  orifices  nnder  such  great  presaura 
that  they  are  just  on  the  point  of  flaring,  or 
raaring.  These  flames  are  so  sensitive  to  aSrisl 
vibrations  tbat  the  .slightest  sound,  if  of  the 
proper  pitch,  will  canae  them  suddenly  to  con- 
tract great!;  in  their  lengths,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ^T«  forth  roaring  sounds.  These 
flames  are  genertdly  moat  sensitive  to  acute 
sonnda,  snob  as  a  hiss  or  the  jingling  of  a 
baneh  of  kays.  (See  Pibophonk.}— An  anal- 
jjis  of  sonorous  sensations  reduces  them  to 
three  kinds:  pitch,  intensity,  and  timbre.  1. 
Pitti  and  the  Determination  of  the  Number 
if  Vibratio-n*  of  a  Sounding  Body.  Pitch  is 
^t  quality  of  sound  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  position  of  sounda  in  the  musical  scale. 
One  sound  is  thus  said  to  be  higher  or  lower 
Ihto  another.  Fitch  depends  on  the  number 
of  vihraCions  in  a  second  which  enter  tbo  ear. 
The  pitch  rises  with  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
.America  a  vibration  is  understood  to  be  a  mo- 
tJoa  to  and  fro,  while  in  France  it  is  a  motion 
te  or  fro.  The  sound  having  the  lowest  pitch  is 
caused  by  40  vibrations  in  a  second;  a  smaller 
aumberof  vibraUons  than  this  does  not  cause 
>  continuous  sonorons  sensation.  The  highest 
sadible  sound  is  caused  by  about  40,000  vibra- 
tions in  a  aeoond ;  vibrations  of  greater  fre- 


■loaiiOT  than  this  are  not  generally  audible, 
thonj^  the  limit  of  audibility  of  the  hi^  ' 
sounds  is  different  for  different  persons.    Tl 


. r  the  chirmp  of  the  cricket, 

wiiile  others  perceive  sonnds  one  or  two  oc- 
taves above  it.    Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  this 
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variation .    The  pitch  of  a  sonnd  may  be  deter- 
mined by  several  methods,  some  of  the  most 
precise  of  which  are:  1.  By  means  of  an  in- 
strument called  a  "siren,"  tig.  2,  invented  by 
Gagntard  de  Latonr.     It  consists  of  a  metal 
cylinder  the  bottom  of  which  ie  perforated  by 
a  tube  through 
which     air     is 
blown  into  the 
cylinder.       The 
tup  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  perfora- 
ted with  a  num- 
ber   of     holes. 
Just    over   this 
top  and  nearly 
touching  it  ro- 
tates a  metallic 
diak  on  a  verti- 
cal   axis.     This 
disk  is  perfora- 
ted    with     the 
same      nnmbcr 
of  holes  as  are 
in  the  cylinder. 
The  form  of  the 
holes   is  shown 
in    the    section 
in     the     figure. 

They     do     not  t 

pass  perpendic-  ' 

nlarly    through  fio.  i. 

the  plates,  but 

slope  contrary  ways,  so  tbat  the  air  when 
forced  through  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  impinges  upon  one  side  of  the  holes 
in  the  rotating  plate,  and  thns  blows  It  round 
in  a  definite  direction.  The  disk  in  making 
one  revolution  opens  and  shuts  the  holes  as 
many  times  as  there  are  holes  in  the  disk  and 
cylinder,  and  hence  the  wind  escapes  from 
the  cylinder  in  successive  puffs,  the  frequen- 
cy of  which  depends  upon  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion. A  sound  ia  thus  produced  having  a  pitch 
which  rises  with  the  increase  of  velocity  of 
rotation.  The  vertical  axis  has  a  screw  cut 
on  it  which  works  in  a  notched  wheel  at- 
tached to  a  dial,  which  shows  the  number  of 
rotations  of  the  disk.  To  determine  the  pitch 
of  a  sonnd  by  means  of  this  instrument,  we 
gradually  increase  the  rotation  of  the  disk 
nntil  the  sound  emitted  approaches  the  pitch 
of  the  sonnd  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
which  we  would  determine.  When  the  two 
sounds  are  quite  near  in  pitch,  the  ear  will 
perceive  distinct  heats  produced  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  sounds  on  the  air.  The 
velocity  is  now  cautiously  increased  nntil  the 
beats  disappear.  At  this  moment  the  counter 
is  put  in  operation,  and  the  disk  is  allowed  to 
run  for  a  known  number  of  seconds ;  then  the 
counter  is  thrown  out  of  action  and  the  num- 
ber of  revolntions  of  the  disk  read  off.  On 
multiplying  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
disk  by  the  number  of  its  boles,  and  dividing 
this  product  by  the  number  of  seconds  daring 
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which  the  disk  was  oonneoted  with  the  coanter, 
we  nave  the  nnmher  of  vibrations  per  second 
corresponding  to  the  given  sonnd.  2.  The 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  a  tuning 
fork,  or  of  any  rod  or  plate,  can  be  determined 
very  precisely  by  the  following  plan.  The 
taning  fork  or  rod  has  attached  to  it  a  piece 
of  delicate  foil,  which  jast  toaches  the  smoked 
surface  of  paper  covering  a  metallic  cylinder. 
If  the  cylinder  is  turned  while  the  fork  vibrates, 
it  is  evident  that  the  point  attached  to  the  fork 
will  trace  a  sinuous  line  on  the  cylinder.  Now, 
if  by  any  means  we  can  mark  off  seconds  of 
time  on  this  sinuous  trace,  we  shall  have  only 
to  count  the  number  of  sinuosities  between 
two  successive  second  marks  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  swings  made  by  the  fork  in  a  second. 
The  above  conditions  are  attained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  break-circuit  clock  is  placed  in 
the  primary  or  battery  circuit  of  an  induction 
coil ;  one  of  the  terminal  wires  of  the  secon- 
dary circuit  of  this  induction  coil  is  connect- 
ed with  the  tuning  fork,  while  the  other  ter- 
minal wire  is  connected  with  the  revolving 
cylinder.  At  each  second  the  break-cijrcuit 
clock  sends  a  spark  from  the  point  attached  to 
the  vibrating  point,  through  the  smoked  paper, 
to  the  revolving  metallic  cylinder.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  on  counting  the  number  of  flexures 
contained  between  two  successive  spark  holes 
in  the  fork's  trace  we  have  the  number  of 
half  vibrations  made  by  the  fork  in  a  second. 
When  we  have  thus  determined  the  exact  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  at  a  known  temperature, 
given  by  a  tuning  fork,  we  may  use  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  of  this  fork  as  a  point  of 
departure  in  determining  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  ally  rod,  plate,  chord,  or  membrane, 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  meth- 
od recently  devised  by  Prof.  O.  N.  Rood,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  Arfgust,  1874.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  is  required  to  ascertain  whether 
two  tuning  forks  are  in  unison,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  in  the  number  of  vibra- 

rtions  executed  by 
them  in  a  second. 
For  this  purpose  a 
short  piece  of  fine 
steel  wire  is  at- 
tached to  each  of 
the  forks,  and  they 
are  supported  in 
positions  so  that 
their  vibrations 
shall  be  at  right 
angles  to  each  oth- 
er, as  indicated  in 

PIG.  8.  fig-  \    The  wires 

may  have  a  diam- 
eter of  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  or 
even  less,  and  are  to  be  attached  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  soft  wax  or  varnish.  They 
may  be  brought  quite  near  to  each  other,  or 
may  if  necessary  be  several  inches  apart.  If 
the  forks  are  now  set  into  vibration  and  the 


intersection  of  the  wires  viewed  against  a 
bright  background  with  a  small  telescope,  it 
wlQ  be  seen  that  an  optical  figure  is  developed, 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  same  well  known 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  acoustic  figures 
of  Lissajous,  and  t>fti'tly  to  the  circumstance 
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Fig.  4. 
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that  the  wires  move  with  less  velocity  when 
near  their  maximum  deviation  from  the  line  of 
rest.  Hence,  if  the  difference  in  phase  is  zero, 
an  appearance  like  fig.  4  is  produced,  which 
I  changes  into  fig.  5  when  the  difference  in  phase 
has  increased  to  one  half  a  complete  vibration. 
Fainter  indications  of  the  same  figures  are 
shown  in  aU  cases,  except  when  the  difference 
in  phase  is  one  fourth,  three  fourths,  &c,y  of 
a  vibration,  or  nearly  so.  This  figure  is  char- 
acteristic then  of  forks  in  unison,  and  the  fact 
of  its  constancy  will  be  the  evidence  of  per- 
fect unison.  If  the  forks  are  not  exactly  in 
unison,  fig.  4  will  after  some  time  change  into 
fig.  5,  and  the  number  of  seconds  necessary 
for  this  change  will  measure  the  interval  re- 
quired by  one  of  the  forks  in  gaining  or  losing 
half  of  a  complete  vibration.  The  focal  length 
of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  used  was 
120  millimetres  for  parallel  rays,  and  when  the 
aperture  was  reduced  to  two  millimetres,  sufii- 
ciently  distinct  vision  of  both  wires  could  be 
obtained,  even  when  their  distance  apart  was 
several  centimetres.  With  this  limited  aper- 
ture, the  light  frotfti  a  white  doud  answered 
quite  well.  If  the  forks  differ  by  an  octave,  an 
almost  equally  distinct  and  well  marked  figure 
will  be  produced,  such  as  is  seen  in  figs.  6  and 
7,  which  represent  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances in  this  case.  This  figure  is  quite  as 
useful  for  purposes  of  investigation  as  for 
that  of  unison.  Somewhat  less  distinct  and 
more  complicated  figures  are  given  by  the 
quint,  the  duodecime,  and  the  double  oct>ave. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  evidently  easy  with 
this  method  to  bring  a  vibrating  string  into 
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unison  with  a  given  tuning  fork,  or  to  adjust 
it  so  that  the  interval  shall  be  a  quint,  octave, 
twelfth,  or  double  octave,  above  or  below.  It 
is  also  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  by  a  string  in  a  given  case,  by  the 
aid  of  a  bridge  and  a  properly  selected  fork 
making  a  known  number  of  vibrations,  the 
string  being  shortened  till  it  furnishes  one 
of  the  above  mentioned  figures,  and  therefore 
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execates  a  known  number  of  vibrations,  after 
which  the  nnmber  of  vibrations  made  by  its 
whole  length  can  readilv  be>  calculated  by  a 
wen  known  law.     3.  The  following  method 
of  determining  the  nnmber  of  vibrations  of  a 
soonding  body  is  applicable  to  all  cases,  whether 
the  body  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.    After  we 
have  determined,  by  the  method  already  do- 
scribed,  the  precise  number  of  vibrations  of  a 
given  fork,  we  make  another  fork  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  former,  which  makes  with  the 
first  eight  beats  a  second ;  a  third  fork  is  then 
tuned  until  it  gives  eight  beats  with  the  second 
fork,  or  sixteen  with  the  first.     Thus  a  series 
containing  many  forks  is  formed,  any  fork  of 
which  makes  eight  vibrations  more  in  a  second 
than  the  fork  next'  below  it  in  pitch.    On  each 
fork  is  stamped  its  number  of  vibrations.     To 
determine  with  these  forks  the  pitch  of  a  given 
sound,  we  find  in  the  series  of  forks  one  which 
makes  with  this  sound  eight  beats  or  fewer 
than  eight  beats  in  a  second,  and  we  count  the 
number  of  these  beats  given  during  one  minute 
or  more.    Dividing  the  number  of  beats  found 
by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the 
observation  lasted,  we  have  the  number  of 
beats  made  in  one  second  by  the  fork  and  the 
given  sound,  and  as  the  number  of  beats  per 
second  is  always  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
nnmber  of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  two 
sounds,  it  follows  that  we  at  once  know  how 
many  vibrations  per  second  the  fork  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  those  of  the  sound.    To  ascer- 
tain whether  the  fork  makes  more  or  less  than 
the  sound  in  a  second,  we  place  a  small  piece 
of  wax  on  a  prong  of  the  fork,  and  observe 
whether  this  causes  the  jiumber  of  beats  to 
increase  or  to  diminish.     If  the  number  of 
beats  increases,  then  the  fork  was  lower  in 
pitch  than  the  sound,  while  if  the  beats  are 
leas  frequent  the  fork  was  higher  in  pitch  than 
the  given  sound.    The  series  of  forks  just  de- 
scribed is  called  after  its  inventor  a  Scheibler's 
tonometer.    3.  7%e  Intensity  of  Sound.    The 
intensity  of  sound  depends  on  the  energy  of  the 
a&rial  vibrations  contiguous  to  the  ear.    For 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch  the  intensity  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  atrial  oscilla- 
tions.   The  plans  generally  used  are  unworthy 
the  designation  of  measures,  being  only  rough 
comparisons.     The  writer  first  sucoeeded  in 
measuring  the  reilative  intensities  of  sounds  of 
the  same  pitch,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  publication  on  the  subject  in  the  '*  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Sdence"  for  February,  1873. 
The  principle  of  the  method  depends  on  the 
fact  that  if  two  sonorous  impulses  meet  in 
traversing  an  elastic  medium,  and  if  at  their 
place  of  meeting  the  molecules  of  the  medium 
remain  at  rest,  then  at  this  place  of  quiescence 
the  two  impulses  must  have  opposite  phases 
of  vibration  and  be  of  equal  intensities.    By 
means  of  an  appropriate  apparatus  the  above 
conditions  are  brought  about  in  the  union  of 
the  two  sounds  whose  intensities  we  would 
compare.    We  then  measure  the  distances  from 


the  place  of  meeting  of  the  two  sounds  to  the 
points  of  origin  of  these  sounds.  The  relative 
intensities  of  the  sounds  will  be  as  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  these  distances.  But  to 
determine  the  relative  or  absolute  intensities 
of  sounds  of  different  pitch  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  experimental  problems.  The  writer 
has  recently  succeeded  in  reaching  approxi- 
mate measures  of  the  absolute  intensities  of 
sounds  by  measuring  the  amounts  of  heat  pro- 
duced when  the  sound  vibrations  are  absorbed 
by  India  rubber.  By  knowing  the  exact  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  energy  of  the  sound  absorbed 
and  the  specific  heat  of  the  rubber,  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  the  entire  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, in  fractions  of  a  Joule^s  unit,  can  be  cal- 
culated. It  was  thus  shown  that  the  aerial  vi- 
brations produced  by  a  treble  0  fork,  mounted 
on  its  resonant  box  and  vibrated  during  ten 
seconds,  will,  if  entirely  converted  into  heat, 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water 
-nro^Tnnr  ^'  &  degree ;  or,  in  mechanical  effect, 
will  raise  54  grains  one  foot  high.  8.  Timbre 
of  Sounds  and  Analysis  of  Sounds,  Timbre  is 
a  term  used  to  designate  those  special  charac- 
ters by  which  we  distinguish  between  two  or 
more  sounds  having  the  same  pitch  and  equal 
intensities.  Thus,  sounding  the  same  note  on 
a  flute,  a  violin,  a  clarinet,  and  a  piano,  the 
ear  at  once  distinguishes  the  instrument  pro- 
ducing the  note.  Some  preliminary  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  differences  between  a  simple  and 
a  composite  sound  is  necessary  before  giving 
an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  timbre.  A  sim- 
ple sound  is  a  sound  which  has  only  one  pitch. 
Such  a  sound  is  produced  when  a  tuning  fork, 
mounted  on  a  resonant  box,  is  gently  vibrated 
by  drawing  a  bow  across  one  of  its  prongs. 
All  simple  sounds  are  alike  in  timbre;  the 
only  differences  existing  between  them  are 
differences  of  pitch  and  of  intensity.  Thus, 
if  simple  sounds  alike  in  pitch  and  in  intensity 
were  produced  by  four  instruments  differing 
even  very  much  in  construction,  the  ear  could 
not  give  us  the  information  by  which  we  could 
distinguish  one  Instrument  from  another.  On 
examining  closely  into  the  nature  of  the  atrial 
vibrations  which  produce  a  simple  sonorous 
sensation,  we  find  that  this  sensation  is  only 
experienced  when  the  atrial  particles  s^ing  to 
and  fro  with  the  same  character  of  reciprocar 
ting  motion  as  pertains  to  a  freely  swinging 
pendulum.  But  there  are  other  sounds  which 
are  not  simple  but  composite,  being  formed  of 
the  combination  of  several  simple  sounds  of 
various  pitch  and  intensities.  Thus,  by  atten- 
tive listening  one  can  distinguish  several  sounds 
of  various  pitch  in  the  sound  of  a  piano  string, 
or  in  that  of  a  reed  organ  pipe.  On  analyzing 
these  composite  sounds,  by  methods  presently 
to  be  described,  we  find  that  they  can  always 
be  separated  into  two  or  more  simple  sounds, 
and  that  if  we  call  the  number  o#  vibrations 
producing  the  lowest  in  pitch  unity,  then  the 
remaining  sounds  will,  in  order  of  ascending 
pitch,  beaur  to  the  first  the  vibration  ratios  of 
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1 :  2,  1 :  8,  1 : 4,  1 : 6,  &c.  The  loweBt  ftoond 
perceived  is  Renerally  the  most  intense,  and  ia 
called  the  "  tfuDdamental."  This  is  the  sound 
which  is  indicated  in  masical  notation,  and 
which  designates  the  pitch  of  the  composite 
BODnd.  But  really  when  we  produce  one  of 
the  aounda  indicated  by  musical  notation,  we 
generally  at  the  same  time  evolve  a  long  aeries 
of  Bounda  bearing  to  each  other  the  vibration 
relations  of  1,  S,  8,  4,  G,  6,  &o.  This  series  of 
souada  -ia  called  the  barmonio  aeries,  and  is 
sometimes  designated  as  the  series  of  overtones 
of  the  fundamental  sound.  Bat  the  members 
of  this  aeries  do  not  always  all  coexist;  thus 
the  sounds  of  the  okrinet  only  contain  the 
odd  numbers  of  the  aeries,  viz.,  I,  8,  6,  7,  &c. 
It  ia  evident  from  the  above  facts  that  an  in- 
definite number  of  different  composite  sounds 
can  be  formed  by  combining  simple  sounds 
and  giving  to  them  various  relative  intensities ; 
and  that  each  of  these  composite  sounds  wilt 
he  characterized  by  its  own  peculiar  timbre. 
This  great  discovery,  that  all  simple  sounds 
have  one  and  tbe  aume  timbre,  and  that  the 
obaracteristio  timbre  of  any  other  sound  is  due 
alone  to  the  number  and  relative  intensities  of 
tbe  harmonica  or  overtones  fonning  the  sound, 
was  made  by  Helmholtzj  he  not  only  succeed- 
ed first  in  proving  this  by  the  eiperimental 
analyaia  of  various  composite  sounds,  but  also 
by  reproducing  these  composite  sounds  with 
their  characteristic  timbres  by  simultaneously 
sounding  their  simple  sonorous  components 
with  their  proper  relative  intensitiea.    This  ei- 

Elanation  of  timbre,  as  Hehuholtz  has  shown, 
as  a  dynamic  liasis,  and  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Fourier, 
which  may  thus  be  rendered  in  tbe  language  of 
dynamics:  Every  periodic  vibratory  motion 
can  always,  and  always  in  one  manner,  be  re- 
garded as  the  sura  of  a  certain  number  of  pen- 
dolnm  vibrations. — There  are  various  methods 
of  analyzing  a  composite  sound.  They  are 
generally  founded  on  the  fac(  that  if  we  have 
two  bodies  which  give  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  vibrate  one 
of  them,  the  other,  although  somewhat  distant 
from  the  first,  will  be  thrown  into  vibration  by 
the  actjon  of  the  aerial  pulses  which  have  em- 
anated from  the  first  body.  This  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  for  the  pulses  which  the  second 
body  receives  from  the  air  synchronize  with 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  which  tliia 
body  alone  can  give.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  called  "  oo- vibration."  Helmholtz  in  bia  in- 
veatigationa  generally  used  as  do- vibrating  bod- 
ies masses  of  air  contained  in  hollow  spheres 

nators,  and  one  of  them,  as  made  by  KOuig  of 
Paris,  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  These  spherical  mass- 
es of  air  are  so  graduated  in  volume  that  a 
aeries  of  resonators  is  formed,  and  each  re- 
sonator wfll  resonud  only  to  the  namber  of 
vibrations  in  a  second  which  is  stamped  on  it. 
The  manner  of  using  these  resonators  is  as  fol- 
lows:   The  compound  sound  falls  upon  the 


open  mouth  of  the  resonator,  while  the  nipple- 
shaped  tube  opposite  the  mouth  ia  placed  in 
one  ear,  and  tjke  other  ear  is  closely  stopped 
with  beeawax.     If  the  sound,  to  which  the 


mass  of  ur  contained  in  this  resonator  enters 
into  oo-vibration,  exists  in  the  composite  sound, 
then  the  ear  will  perceive  this  sound  with 
■omo  intensity,  to  tne  eiclnsion  of  the  other 
component  sounds.  Thus  by  placing  to  the  ear 
each  resonator  of  the  series  and  noting  those 
which  resound,  we  can  readily  ascertain  the 
umple  sounds,  whose  onion  forms  tbe  com- 
posite sonnd  which  we  have  analyzed.  The 
writer  has  often  replaced  the  resonators  ap- 
plied to  the  egr  by  tuning  forks  mounted  on 
resonant  bo^tes.  If  the  mouth  of  one  of 
these  boxes,  like  fig.  9,  be  placed  near  a  sound- 
ing reed  pipe,  and  if  the  note  of  the  fork 
on  tbe  resonant  box  exists  in  the  composite 
sound  of  the  reed,  then  this  fork  will  be  set  in 
vibration  and.  will  continue  to  vibrate  after  the 
reed  has  ceased  to  sound ;  for  the  maas  of  air 
in  the  box  acts  like  a  resonator,  and  is  set  in 
vibration  by  tbe  poises  of  that  harmonic  of 
the  reed  which  is  m  unison  with  it.  But,  as 
the  fork  is  also  in  unison  with  the  mass  of  air 
in  tbe  resonant  box,  it  follows  that  it  also  la 
set  in  motion  by  the  latter,  so  that,  after  the 
composite  sound  ceases,  we  find  that  the  Cork 
sings  out  alone,  and  thus  shows  that  it  has 
selected  from  a  chorus  of  harmonics  that  one 


tone.    It 
fork  after 

another  of  the  harmonic  series  of  the  reed, 
to  show  tbe  composition  of  its  sound  to  a 


Urge  andience.  We  have  also  sDcoeeded  with 
tha  following  experimeDt.  Forciblj  sound 
the  re«d  pipe  and  place  aroand  its  mouth  eight 
or  more  forks  of  ihe  harmonic  aeries  of  the 
wand  Kiven  by  the  reed,  with  the  mouths  of 
their  resonant  hoxea  toward  the  reed  pipe. 
After  the  reed  has  sounded  for  a  few  seconds, 
stop  it,  and  we  shall  fiod  that  all  of  the  forks 
are  in  vibration;  and  thus  singing  together, 
tbej  approiimatelf  reprodnce  the  Bound  of 
the  reed.  This  experiment  requires  the  reso- 
nant boxes,  the  forks,  and  the  hannoaics  of 
the  reed  to  be  in  ezgoisite  unison.  The  reader 
maj  convince  himself  of  the  composite  nature 
of  the  sonud  given  hy  a  piano  string,  hj  the 
following  nmple  experiments.  If  we  sound 
on  the  piano  the  0  below  the  middle  or  treble 
C,  if  we  call  this  note  Ci,  the  harmonics  of  this 
■oimd  will  be  Cj,  G,,  C,  £,,  G,,  B|,.,  Ot,  &o. 
But  the  seventh  harmonic,  or  B^,  is  want- 
ing, bocanae  the  hammers  of  the  piano  strike 
the  strings  at  points  about  one  seventh  of 
their  length,  and  hence  this  harmonic  cannot 
appear.  Xf  it  did,  it  would  cause  harshness  of 
timbre,  tor  the  seventh  harmonic  forms  dis- 
sonant combioationa  with  the  other  harmon- 
ics of  the  series.  To  show  that  all  of  the  re- 
maining harmonica  exist  in  the  sound  of  Ci, 
depress  slowlj'  and  firm!;  the  ke;  of  Ci ;  the 
haiumer  will  rise,  press  against  the  string,  and 
fall  from  it,  hut  the  damper  of  this  string  will 
remiun  raised.  Now  strike  strongly  the  key 
of  Oi,  and  after  holdinz  it  for  a  few  seconds 
stop  its  sonnd.  We  shall  now  hear  the  sound 
of  Ci  very  distinctly,  showing  that  it  has  been 
set  mto  vibration  by  the  vibrations  of  Ci  which 
exiitt  in  the  compound  sound  designated  as  Oi. 
In  hke  manner  one  can  show  thM  G,,  C,  E,, 
Gi,  Ci,  &e.,  exist  as  components  of  the  com- 
posite sound  of  the  string  of  d.  The  reader 
vho  desires  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  sonorons  analysis  will  find  descriptions  of 
ffli  experimental  methods  in  "Reaearchei  in 
Acoustics,"  paper  No.  5,  "  American  Journal 
ot  Sdeace"  for  August  and  September,  1874. 
~Bemod'aetion  of  SonoTout  TSyration*  from 
the  Oimet  made  Hy  Vibrating  Sodiei.  Experi- 
ment has  established  that  the  sensation  of  a 
limple  sonud  is  alone  produced  when  the  aiJrial 
moiecoles  vibrate  with  the  same  reciprocating 
motion  as  pertains  to  a  freely  swinging  pendu- 
lum. If  we  obtain  the  sinuous  trace  of  a  vi- 
brating toning  fork  or  of  a  long  elastic  rod  on 
a  plate  of  smoked  glass,  fig.  10,  we  shall  find, 
on  making  measures  on  these  ctirves,  tliat  they 
are  linosoida  or  cnrvas  of  sines,  and  hence  can 
alone  be  produced  by  pendulum  motions.  But 
the  cnrre  produced  by  the  fork  can  be  made  to 
reproduce  the  motions  of  the  fork,  only  much 
slower,  in  the  following  manner:  Out  a  fine 
slit  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  slide  it  over  the 
carve  from  right  to  left,  aa  shown  in  fig.  10 ; 
then  we  shall  aee  the  portion  of  the  onrve  ex- 
posed in  the  slit  vibrating  upward  and  down- 
T«d  with  the  same  kind  of  motion  as  rules 
the  osdllationa  of  a  pendnlum.     The  atrial 


molecules  and  a  point  on  the  membrane  of  the 
drum  of  the  ear  vibrate  thns  when  we  experience 
the  sensation  of  a  simple  sonnd.    The  majority 


of  sounds,  however,  are  composite.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  molecule  of  air  or  a  point  on  the 
tympanic  membrane  can  hare  only  one  direc- 
tion of  motion  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
and  therefore  that  a  composite  sonorous  vibra- 
tion will  give  to  the  molecnle  of  air  a  motion 
which  most  be  the  resultant  of  the  combined 
motions  of  all  the  pendnlum  motions  of  its 
simple  sonorona  components.  Hence  we  may 
suppose  a  molecule  of  air,  animated  with,  a  re- 
aut^nt  motion  like  the  above,  to  trace  a  curve 
which  evidently  will  be  the  resultant  of  all 
the  simple  sinnsoidal  curves  belonging  to  the 
sonorous  elements  of  the  composite  sonorous 
vibration.  We  can  obtain  this  resultant  curve 
as  follows,  and  then  we  can  reproduce  from  it 
the  motions  of  a  molecule  of  air,  or  of  a  point 
on  the  tympanic  membrane,  when  these  points 
are  acted  on  by  a  compound  sonorous  vibra- 
tion. Draw  on  the  axis  a  h,  fig.  11,  anusoidal 
curves  having  lengths  related  to  each  other 
as  1:2:8;4:&:6.  These  curves  will  then 
be  the  aeparate  traces  of  the  first  six  harmon- 
ics contained  in  a  composite  vibration  which 
causes  a  mnsical  sound,  such  as  the  sonnd  of 
a  piano  string.  Another  axis  o  (2  is  now  drawn 
below  a  b,  and  600  equidistant  lines,  perpen- 
dicular to  a  A  and  e  d,  are  drawn  through  the 
curves  on  a  A  and  extended  below  the  line 


e  d.  The  algebruo  snms  of  the  ordinates  of 
the  curves  on  a  ft  are  now  transferred  to  the 
corresponding  ordinates  on  e  d,  and  through 
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poiotB  thaa  found  is  drawn  the  cnrre  having 
the  line  e  d  for  its  axis,  Thia  onrve  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  trace  of  the  composite  vibra< 
tion  of  a  molecule  of  air,. or  of  a  point  of  the 
tympanic  membrane,  on  a  snrface  which  moves 
near  these  points-  Hence  if  we  slide  this  cnrve 
^on^,  in  the  direction  of  tU  axis,  tinder  a  slit 
in  a  screen  which  allows  only  one  point  of  the 
curve  to  appear  at  once,  we  shall  reproduce 
in  this  slit  die  vibratory  motion'  of  the  aEriol 
molecule  and  of  the  point  on  the  tympanic 
membrane.  The  writer  hai  exhibited  this  mo- 
tion in  a  oontdnuona,  or  rather  recurring  man- 
ner, as  follows :  On  a  piece  of  Bristol  board 
be  drew  a  circle,  and  in  one  qoadraat  of  this 
drote  he  drew  600  equidistant  radii.  On  these 
'  radii,  as  ordinates,  he  transferred  the  corre- 
sponding valaes  of  the  ahme  ordinates  of  the 
reaoltant  curve  of  fig.  11,  diminished  to  one 
foDiih  of  their  lengths.  He  thns  deflected  the 
aiis  of  the  Cnrve  of  fig.  11  into  one  fourth  of 
aoirclecnrve;  and  fbis,  repeated  four  times  on 


rotating  the  disk  one  can  readily  follow  the 

compoond  vibratory  motion  of  the  spot  of 
light;  bat  on  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  disk, 
persistence  of  visnal  impresaions  causes  the 
vibrating  spot  to  appear  elongated  into  a  band. 
This  band  is  not  equally  illuminated;  it  has 
six  distinct  bright  spK>ts  in  it,  beautifnlly  re- 
vealing the  six  infiections  in  the  cnrve.  Sj 
sticking  a  pin  in  the  centre  of  fig.  12,  as  an 
axis  about  which  revolves  a  piece  of  paper 
having  a  fine  slit,  the  reader  can  gain  someiaea 
of  the  complex  motion  we  have  described.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  in  the  above  ex- 
periment the  amplitudes  of  the  vibrationa  are 
enormonsl;  magtaified  when  compared  with  tbe 
wave  tenths,  and  that  it  is  really  only  when 
the  amphtudes  of  the  elementary  pendulum 
vibrations  are  infinitely  small  that  the  resal- 
tant  curves  we  have  given  can  be  rigorously 
taken  as  representing  what  they  purport  io ; 
for  the  law  of  "  the  superposition  of  displace- 
ments "  depends  on  the  condition  that  the 
force  with  which  a  molecule  retnms  to  ita 
position  of  equihbrium  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  displacement,  and  this  condi- 
tion only  exists  in  the  case  of  infinitely  small 
displacements ;  yet  the  law  holds  good  for  the 
majority  ef  the  phenomena  of  soond.  It  is  alio 
to  De  reiinarked  that  in  order  to  simplifj  th« 


th«  Bristol  hoard,  rendered  the  curve  continn- 
ouB  and  four  times  recurring,  as  shown  in  fig. 
12.  He  now  cut  this  figure  out  of  the  board 
and  used  it  as  a  template.  .  He  placed  the  lat- 
ter centred  on  a  glass  disk  SO  in.  in  diameter. 
This  disk  was  coated  on  one  side  with  opaque 
black  varnish,  and  with  the  template  and  the 
separated  points  of  a  pair  of  spring  dividers  he 
removed  from  the  glass  disk  a  sinuous  band,  as 
shown  in  fig.  13.  The  glass  disk  was  now 
mounted  on  a  borizontal  axis  and  placed  in 
front  of  a  lantern,  the  diameter  of  whose  con- 
densing lena  was  somewhat  greater  than  tbe 
amplitude  of  tbe  curve.  Tbe  image  of  that 
portion  of  the  curve  which  was  in  front- of 
tbe  condenser  was  now  projected  on  a  screen, 
and  then  a  piece  of  cardboard  having  a  nar- 
row slit  cut  in  it  was  placed  close  to  the  disk, 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  its  radii.  On  re- 
volving the  disk  be  reproduced  on  the  screen 
the  vibratory  motion  of  a  molecule  of  air, 
or  of  a  point  on  tbe  tympanic  membrane, 
when  these  are  acted  on  by  the  joint  impulses 
of  the  first  si»  barmonio  or  pendalum  vibra- 
tions, forming  a  musical  sound.    On  slowly 
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consideration  of  the  curves,  they  are  all  rep- 
resented with  the  same  phase  of  initial  vibra- 
tion.   Of  oourae  the  resutanta  have  so  infinite 
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variety  of  form,  depending  on  the  differcoces 
in  their  initial  phases,  and  on  the  amplitude  of 
the  harmonic  elements.    In  figs.  IB,  14,  and 


15,  w«  hard  drawn  the  reanltant  oorvea  formed 
bj  oozDbming  the  curves  ot  muucal  aouidB 
eorre^oudiag  to  the  Tarioos  consonant  in- 
t«n-als  indicated  below  the  figures.    As  these 


ennea  are  the  reaoltanta  formed  hj  the  com- 
tHnation  ot  the  carves  of  composite  musical 
■OQuda,  it  f  ollowB  that  the  components  of  these 
GQiret  are  not  simple  sinusoidal  onrves,  as  in 
the  cas«  ot  fig.  11,  bnt  are  derived  from  the 
THmlUnt.  of  gg.  11  bj  redacing  to  one  foorth 
the  ampUtade  of  that  onrve,  and  by  taking 
Tsve  laogths  correspondins  to  intervals  indi- 
cated below  the  figures.    From  the  curves  of 
fi^  13,  14,  and  16  eon  he  reproduced  their 
Keaeratiiig  motions  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
We  done  in  the  case  of  the  onrve  of  flg.  11. 
Ai  a  periodio  or  recurring  vibration  can  alone 
prodoce  in  the  ear  the  sensation  of  sound,  and 
H  the  daraldon  of  the  period  is  alwajs  eqoal 
to  Sw  least  common  mutiple  of  the  periods  of 
thepMdnlitm  Tibratioos  of  the  components,  it 
loOmn  ttutt  in  the  case  of  a  sound  formed  of  a 
lies  the  period  equals  tiie  time  of 
D  of  the  fundamental ;  bat  in  the 

_  ..  (Tcombiuatdona  the  duration  of  the 

perinllsiveases  with  the  oomplexitj  of  the 
ritfBflrf  thtt  times  of  vibration  of  the  compos 
&e«lH  thao, 


of  asecoiid:  0,  +  0,=,h;  C.  +  G. 
=rtwf  w.+E.=A^;  C,+E.+G.=rf.,;  0,-i- 
E,+Gi+C.=A  of  ft  second.  (0.  stands  for 
the  treble  C ;  Oi  is  the  0  of  the  octave  above 
iL)—Tra!iamimion  of  Sound.  If  air  .were  in- 
ooropresmble,  a  motion  produced  at  any  point 
of  its  mass  wonld  iostantaiieonsly  be  trans- 
mitted to  ever  J  other  point  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  if  ve  imagine  a  long  tube,  open  at  one 
end  and  dosed  at  the  other  by  a  piston  which 
moves  in  the  tobe  withont  friction,  it  is  evident 
that  it  Oda  piston  were  pushed  into  the  tube 
a  certain  distance,  the  air  wonld  at  the  same 
time  nwTe  ont  of  the  tube  at  the  open  end. 
But  air  fa  oompressible  and  elastic,  and  after 
the  pishm  has  been  pushed  into  the  cylinder, 
a  measBTohle  interval  of  time  will  have  elapsed 
before  the  air  moves  ont  of  the  open  end  of 
the  tabe.  This  interval  is  tbe  time  token  by 
souad'to  traverse  tbe  length  of  the  tube.  The 
velocity  of  sonnd  is  1,090  ft.  in  a  second  at  33° 
P.,  and  it  increases  almost  exactly  one  foot  in 
velocity  for  each  degree  of  elevation  of  tem- 
perstore  above  32°.  Now  ima^ne  the  pifcton 
to  move  forward  into  the  tabe  over  a  minate 
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fraction  of  an  inch,  and  that  it  occupied  -j^  of 

a  second  in  making  this  forward  motion ;  then 
tbe  length  of  air  oompreased  at  the  instant  the 
piston  has  come  to  rest  will  be  equal  to  ^p', 
or  109  ft.  If  the  piston  makes  its  movement 
in  -j-Ji,  and  in  yoW  of  a  second,  the  length  of 
air  compressed  in  the  tube  will  be  respectively 
10'9  and  109  ft.  But  such  a  compressed  por- 
tion of  air  cannot  remain  at  rest,  by  reason  of 
its  elasticity.  It  immediately  expands,  and  in 
so  doing  presses  forward  on  the  undisturbed 
air  in  front  of  it  and  on  the  interior  wall  of 
the  tube.  The  column  of  compressed  air  in 
thus  regaining  its  natural  density  has  com- 
pressed an  air  column  ot  equal  depth  in  front 
of  it;  this  in  its  turn  reacts  on  the  back  col- 
umn and  prevents  it  from  rarefying,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  compressed  another  col- 
nmn  of  equal  depth  in  front  ot  it,  and  so 
on.  Thns  the  sonorous  pulse,  as  it  is  called,  is 
transmitted  throogh  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  manner 
iu  which  a  sonnd  pulse  is  propagated  is  afFord- 
ed  by  attaching  to  a  sonodiiig  board  a  long, 
elastic  spiral  spring  of  brass,  while  the  other 
end  is  held  in  the  hand.  On  separating  two 
of  the  coils  of  the  spring  with  a  finger  nail, 
and  then  alloiviDg  them  suddenly  to  come  to- 
gether, a  pulse  or  compression  will  be  thrown 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  spring  to  its 
further  end,  whore  striking  on  tlie  sounding 
board  it  will  cause  a  sharp  rap.  This  action 
against  the  board  will  be  rofiected  from  tbe 
board  to  the  hand,  and  again  from  the  hand 
to  tbe  board,  and  ao  on  several  times  in  succes- 
sion. When  the  piston  above  spoken  of  makea 
a  backward  movement,  it  creates  a  vacant 
space  in  the  tnbe,  into  which  the  air  rushes 
by  virtue  of  ita  elasticity,  and  thus  a  certain 
depth  of  ^r  is  rareSed;  this  first  cylinder  of 
rarefied  ur  in  retracting  to  its  natural  dimen- 
sions causes  rarefaction  in  an  equal  depth  of  air 
in  front  of  it;  this  second  rarefied  cylinder  of 
air  now  reacts  on  the  first,  brings  it  to  rest,  and 
causes  rarefaction  in  a  third  equal  column  of 
fur,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  rarefaction,  like  the 
compression,  is  transmitted  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube.  When  a  compreaeion  trav- 
erses the  tube  it  successively  brings  the  mole- , 
cules  of  air  nearer  together,  while  a  rarefac- 
tion in  its  progress  separates  the  atrial  mole- 
oules ;  hence,  if  we  ima^ne  the  piston  to  move 
backward  and  forward  with  a  regular  vibratory 
motion  we  have  rarefaction  succeeding  com- 
pression in  regular  order,  and  the  effect  on  any 
one>malecule  of  air  is  to  give  it  a  like  regnlar 
motion  backward  and  forward.  In  the  above 
discussion  we  have,  for  simplicity,  supposed 
tbe  piston  to  have  a  uniform  velocity  during 
its  motions;  but  this,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
ia  not  the  case  with  freely  vibrating  elastic 
bodies,  for  they  have  the  aame  character  of 
reciprocating  motion  as  that  ot  a  freely  swing- 
ing pendulum.  To  explain  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  air  of  such  a  motion,  wo  will 
suppose  that  the  piston  vibrates  tbrongh  a 
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very  small  distance,  a  a\  fig.  16,  making  equal 
ezcnrsions  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the 
position  pf  equilibrium  m  w! ;  and  as  the  pis- 
ton vibrates  like  a  pendulum,  it  will  increase 


Fio.  16. 

in  velocity  as  it  goes  from  a  or  from  a'  to 
m  m'y  and  diminish  in  velocity  as  it  goes  from 
m  m'  to  a  or  to  a'.  Let  T  be  the  time  taken 
by  the  piston  to  make  a  semi-vibration,  that 
is  to  say,  a  motion  from  a  to  a'  or  from  a'  to 
a.  Divide  this  time  T  into  exceedingly  small 
and  equal  'parts  t,  during  which  the  piston 
will  also  go  over  very  small  but  unequal  spaces, 
increasing  with  the  velocity  from  a  to  m  m\ 
and  diminishing  with  the  velocity  as  the  pis- 
ton goes  from  m  m'  to  o'.  The  first  very  small 
displacement  of  the  piston,  accomplished  du- 
ring the  time  i,  will  produce  in  a  very  thin 
layer  of  air,  which  touches  the  piston,  a  very 
feeble  degree  of  compression,  and  this  com- 
pression will  progress  forward  into  the  air  of 
the  tube.  The  very  small  succeeding  motion 
of  the  piston  during  the  next  succeeding  t 
will  produce  a  slightly  greater  condensation, 
which  will  travel  behind  the  former  conden- 
sation with  the  same  velocity.  The  third  dis- 
placement 'of  the  piston  will  produce  a  still 
greater  condensation,  and  so  on,  until  the  dis- 
placement which  brings  the  piston  to  the  po- 
sition n^  m',  which,  being  the  greatest  of  all, 
will  produce  the  greatest  condensation.  If 
the  piston  continues  its  motion  to  a',  with  a 
velocity  which  is  now  gradually  decreasing,  a 
new  series  of  condensations  will  take  place, 
less  and  less  in  degree,  which  will  travel  be- 
hind those  of  the  first  series.  These  two  se- 
ries will  be  symmetrically  placed  on  one  side 
and  the  other  of  the  maximum  condensation, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  two  semi-oscillations 
of  the  piston  are  equal,  and  if  we  neglect  the 
very  small  amplitude  of  oscillation  a  a'.  If 
a  A'  is  the  space  through  which  the  first  con- 
densation progresses  in  the  time  T,  then  all 
the  condensations  which  have  succeeded  it 
during  the  movement  of  the  piston  from  a  to 
a'  will  be  distributed  in  the  space  a'  A'.  If 
we  represent  by  ordinates  these  condensations 
at  the  moment  when,  the  piston  having  ar- 
rived at  a\  the  first  condensation  is  at  A', 
we  will  form  a  curve  a'  a  A',  whose  maxi- 
mum ordinate  M  a  will  represent  the  conden- 
sation produced  by  the  piston  at  the  moment 
of  its  passage  through  m  m!.  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose tiiat  the  vibrating  piston  returns  on  its 
path,  it  will  produce  by  this  motion  a  series 
of  increasing  dilatations  during  the  time  ^T, 
and  then  decreasing  dilatations  until  the  in- 
stant when  the  piston  reaches  a.    These  dila- 


tations will  travel  behind  the  condensations, 
and  when  the  piston  has  returned  to  a,  in 
which  case  the  series  of  condensations  will 
have  reached  the  position  A'  a  A,  these  dila- 
tations will  be  distributed  in  the  space  a  k\ 
and  the  diminution  of  density  of  the  lay- 
ers of  air  can  be  represented  by  the  nega- 
tive ordinates  of  the  curve  a  /?  A',  below  the 
axis  of  the  curve  a  A',  The  state  of  air  in 
the  tube  at  the  instant  when  the  vibrating 
piston,  departing  from  a,  arrives  at  n  />,  m  m', 
»'  p\  a',  is  indicated  by  the  curves  n  N,  f»  M, 
n'  K',4i^  A'.  If  the  piston  makes  another  com- 
plete vibration  from  a  to  a*  and  from  a'  to  a, 
a  new  series  of.  condensations  and  of  dilata- 
tions, distributed  in  a  space  equal  to  a  A,  will 
travel  behind  the  first  series  already  described. 
The  dilatation  and  condensation  contained  in 
a'  A,  and  produced  by  a  complete  vibration 
of  the  body  al  the  ori^n  of  sound,  i,  c,  by 
an  oscillating  motion  from  a  to  a*  and  back 
from  a*  to  a,  is  called  a  sonorous  wave.  A 
sonorous  wave  is  always  formed  of  two  parts, 
one  half  of  air  in  a  state  of  condensation,  the 
other  half  of  rarefied  air.  The  sum  of  all  the 
condensations  in  the  condensed  half  of  the 
wave  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the  curve 
a'  a  A' ;  and  if  we  divide  this  by  the  interval 
T  of  a  half  vibration  of  the  body,  we  have  the 
mean  condensation  of  the  half  wave.  This 
mean  condensation  can  be  calculated,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  for  the  sound  given  by 
250  vibrations  per  second,  which  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  lowest  0  of  the  violin,  this 
compression  gives  for  the  compressed  half  of 
the  wave  an  increase  of  ^^r  ^  ^^^  ordinary 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  The  length  of  a 
wave  is  evidently  the  distance  through  which 
the  air  has  been  affected  the  moment  after  the 
first  complete  vibration  of  the  sonorous  body 
has  been  made.  If  we  designate  this  length 
by  Z,  we  can  calculate  the  wave  length  by  di- 
viding the  velocity  f>  of  sound  in  a  second  by 
n,  the  number  of  vibrations  the  sounding  body 

makes  in  a  second ;  or,  Z=-.    By  a  sonorous 

wave  surface  is  understood  that  surface  whicli 
is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  point  or  points 
of  origin  of  the  sound  that  all  points  in  that 
surface  have  the  same  phase  of  vibration  at 
the  same  instant  of  time.  Thus,  it  is  evident 
that  if  We  have  a  small  sphere  of  air  which 
successively  and  rapidly  increases  and  dimin- 
ishes its  volume,  we  shall  have  alternate  spher- 
ical shells  of  compressed  and  of  rarefied  air 
surrounding  the  vibrating  sphere.  If  we  view 
a  surface  in  one  of  these  shells,  in  every  part 
of  which  surface  the  particles  oi  air  are  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  with  the  same  ve- 
locity, we  shall  have  the  sonorous  wave  sur- 
face. The  acoustic  wave  lengths  and  wave 
surfaces  are  not  mere  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation, but  have  a  real  existence.  The  author 
of  this  article  first  devised  a  method  by  which 
one  can  readily  detect  the  phases  of  vibration 
in  the  air  surrounding  a  sounding  body,  and 


tberebf  has  sncoeeded  in  measariiig  directl7  in 
(be  vibrating  air  the  length  ot  eonorona  waves, 
ind  has  determined  in  the  air  snrrounding  the 
Tibrating  body  the  form  of  the  wave  Hurface, 
("American  Jonmal  of  Science,"  November, 
1973.)  It  ia  evident  that  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  passage  of  sonorous  waves  through  the 
■tmosphere  will  be  to  oanae  the  molecnles  of 
the  air  to  swing  to  and  fro  with  the  motions 
of  pendolams.  It  ia  also  apparent  that  all  the 
chsrsctoriatica  of  the  periodie  motion  at  the 
source  of  the  sonnd  will  be  impressed  on  the 
TOiTOiinding  sir  and  transmitted  tliroogh  it 
to  a  distance. — EeJUetion  of  Sound.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  very  nature  of  sound  pulaes  that 
it  a  sonorous  wave  meet  a  hard  smooth  sur- 
fue,  or  encounter  the  surface  of  separation  of 
two  media  of  unequal  elasticity,  reflection  of 
aoond  will  take  place,  and  the  lawa  of  reflec- 
tion  will  be  tiie  same  sa  in  the  case  of  light, 
viz. :  the  angle  of  reflection  will  equal  the  an- 
gle of  incidence,  and  both  the  incident  and 
reflected  ray  will  lie  in  the  same  plane,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  reflecting  BnrfacQ. 
These  laws  admit  of  a  ready  experimental 
proof.  If  two  ooncave  parabolic  mirrors, 
formed  of  metal  backed  with  hard  wood  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  be  placed  opposite  each  other 
at  B  distance  of  ID  or  IG  ft.  with  the  axis  of 
tbe  mirrors  in  the  same  line,  and  a  watch  be 
.  placed  in  the  focns  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  it 
will  be  fonnd  that  the  sonoroos  pulses  emana- 
ting from  the  watch  will  be  reflected  from  the 
first  mirror  npon  the  surface  of  the  second 
nurror,  and  here  by  a  second  reflection  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  focus.  This  fact  can  be 
ascertained  by  leading  to  the  focns  a  tube  ter- 
minated at  one  end  l>y  a  small  funnel,  while 
the  ear  is  applied  to  tbe  other  end  of  the  tube. 
In  the  article  Optioh  it  baa  been  shown  that 
Che  action  just  described  is  a  necessary  oonse- 
ooence  of  uie  laws  of  refiection  given  above.— 
R^Taelion  of  Sofmd.  Soand  waves  are  also 
refracted,  and  their  refraotion  is  due  to  the 
same  cause  which  produces  refraction  of  the 
nys  of  light ;  *.  e.,  to  the  change  in  velocity 
which  occurs  when  the  sonorous  beam  enters 
a  refracting  medium.  When  the  sonorous 
wave  sorfaoe  falls  upon  the  refracting  medi- 
am  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  tbe  refracting  sur- 
face, there  will  b«  no  refraction,  or  change  in 
the  dtrecdon  of  the  sonnd,  bnt  only  a  change 
of  velocity.  But  when  the  sonorous  wave 
nrfaoe  forms  an  angle  with  the  surface  of 
the  refracting  medium,  tbe  change  in  velo* 
city  causee  the  refraction  of  the  sonorous 
beam,  so  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  sound  is 
leaa  in  tbe  refracting  medium  than  it  was 
before  it  entered  it,  the  sound  will  be  re- 
fracted toward  tbe  perpendicnlar  to  the  re- 
acting surface.  The  refraction  will  be  away 
from  Uie  perpendicular  when  the  velocity  of 
the  soand  ia  greater  in  the  refracting  medium 
than  it  was  b<efore  it  entered  it,  It  follows 
f^oin  the  above  %3tion,  that  for  the  some  m»- 
^  tlwre  will  be  a  constant  ratio  existing  be- 
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tween  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction,  and  also  that  the  incident  and  re- 
fracted ray  will  be  in  tJie  same  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  refracting  surface.  (See  Lioht, 
vol.  z.,  p.  439.)  The  experimental  veriHoation 
of  these  laws,  however,  is  not  so  easy  as  in  the 
similar  phenomena  of  light    The  experiment 


best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  one  devised 
by  Sondnaus  and  represented  in  fig.  IT.  He 
constmcted  a  lens,  L,  of  sheets  ot  coUodion, 
having  the  form  of  portions  of  a  sphere,  and 
united  these  sheets  to  the  opposite  aides  of  a 
itietal  ring.  On  inflating  the  envelope  thus 
formed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  lenticular 
form  was  given  to  it.  A  watch  wsa  placed  at 
W,  on  tbe  axis  of  the  lens,  and  it  was  found 
that  tbe  aound  waves  were  refracted  to  the 
conjugate  focus  of  tbe  lens  at  F.  If  at  F  we 
place  a  bent  pipe  with  a  funnel-shaped  moutb, 
and  replace  the  watch  at  W  by  a  small  organ 
pipe,  the  refraction  is  detected  by  seeing  grains 
of  a  light  powder  dance  on  the  membrane  clo- 
sing the  upper  mouth  of  the  bent  pipe  at  e. 
— laterferena  of  Smind.  Another  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  sound  vibrations 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  propagation  is, 
that  if  tbe  condensed  half  of  a  sonorous  wave 
meet  the  rarefied  half  of  another  sonorous 
wave,. and  these  waves  have  the  same  length 
and  the  same  energy  ot  vibration,  there  can  be 
no  vibratory  motion  at  their  place  of  meeting, 
for  the  directions  ot  the  vibrations  in  the  two 
half  waves  are  opposed,  and  the  inteusitieB  of 
these  opposed  vibratory  motions  are  equal. 
These  conditions  are  fulUlled  in  various  well 
known  experiments,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  best 
established  t&cta  in  aconstics  that  two  sound 
vibrations  may  meet  and  produce  silence  at 
the  place  of  their  meeting;  thia  is  known  as 
the  phenomenon  of  the  interference  of  sound. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  studied  this  phenomenon 
attentively,  and  its  contemplation  led  to  hia 
great  discovery  of  the  similar  phenomena  of 
the  interference  of  light,  which  formed  tbe 
basis  of  his  reasoning  in  establishing  tbe 
undnlatory  theory  of  light.  To  Dr.  Young  we 
owe  one  of  the  simplest  known  means  of  ex- 
hibiting and  studying  the  phenomena  of  inter- 
ference of  sonnd.  If  a  vibrating  tuning  fork 
be  held  in  a  vertical  podtion  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  tbe  ear,  and  then  rotated  aronnd 
its  vertical  axis,  it  may  bo  observed,  when  the 
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earfocea  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  are  oppo- 
site the  e&r,  that  soniid  will  be  perceived ;  but 
when  the  edees  of  the  fork  formed  b^  the 
meeting  of  those  sarfaoes  are  opposite  the 
ear,  it  will  be  foond  that  no  sound,  bat  entire 
silence,  oocnrs.  This  phenomenon  is  readily 
eiplwned.  First,  it  is  neoessar/  to  know  that 
the  prongs  of  a  vibrating  fork  alternately  ap- 
proach to  and  recede  from  each  other,  as  is 
reodilj  seen  when  we  obtain  on  a  piece  of 
smoked  glasB  the  trace  of  two  delicate  wires 
attaohed  to  the  ends  of  the  prongs  of  the  yi- 
brating  fork.  A  trace  thns  made  is  accm-ste- 
Ij  shown  in  Sg.  18.    When  the  prongs  recede 


from  each  other,  condensatjons  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  air  opposite  the  faces  e  e'  (see  fig. 
19,  which  represeDta  a  plan  of  the  ends  of  the 
prongH) ;  bat  while  these  condensations  are  thns 
formed  rarefactions  are  prodnoed  in  the  air  op- 
posite  the  opening  between  the  prongs  at  r  r'. 
The  reverse  of  these  actions  occars  when  the 
prongB  approach  each  other.  The  reanlt  of 
the  actions  will  be  evident  from  the  figure, 
where  the  fuU  lines  show  the  centres  of  ^ells 


-,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  cen- 
trei  of  shells  of  rarefied  air.  These  shells  al- 
ternate, and  meeting  along  the  planes  7>,^,p,p, 
passing  through  the  vertical  edges  of  the  fork, 
thej  nentralizc  each  other's  action.  W.  Weber 
has  shown  that  the  points  of  qniescence  in  this 
case  most  lie  in  hjporholio  sheets.  This  must 
be  BO,  for  the  difference  in  the  distance  of 
every  point  of  quiescence  from  two  fixed  points 
most  be  a  constant  quantity,  which  in  this  ex- 
periment will  be  equal  to  the  half  of  the  wave 
length  given  by  the  fork.  The  writer  has  nsed 
this  experiment  of  Young  to  show  the  refiec- 
tion  of  Bonnd  from  fiamea  and  from  sheets  of 


cold  and  heated  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  hydrogui.  Two  reeonators  were  placed 
as  in  fig.  20  with  the  planes  of  their  months  at 


a  right  angle,  and  in  this  angle  was  finnly  fixed 
the  fork  to  whose  note  the  resonator  resoond- 
ed.  The  broad  face  of  one  of  He  prongs  faced 
the  mouth  of  one  resonator.  whUe  the  apace 
between  the  prongs  faced  the  .month  of  the 
other  resonator.  By  trial  the  two  ptaoes  of  , 
the  fork  are  placed  at  snch  distances  from  the 
resonators  that  complete  interference  of  the  vi- 
brations issuing  from  their  months  is  obl^ned, 
and  the  only  sonnd  that  reaches  the  ear  is  the 
faint  one  given  by  the  action  of  the  fork  on  tbe 
air  outrade  the  angle  included  by  the  mouths  of 
the  resonators.  If  in  these  circumstances  ve 
place  before  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  resona- 
fbrs  a  flat  coal-gas  flame,  we  shall  find  that  this 
fiame  reflects  part  of  the  sound  which  falls 
□pon  it,  and  thns  partially  screens  the  resona- 
tor, so  that  sonorous  vibratjons  of  diininiahed 
intensity  now  enter  this  resonator,  and  there- 
fore the  balance  of  interference  no  longer 
exists,  and  a  sonnd  issues  from  the  resonator 
which  has  not  the  gas  fiame  opposite  its  month. 
But  if  a  piece  of  French  tracing  paper  be  placed 
before  tLe  mouth  of  the  latter  resonator,  the 
balance  of  interference  will  be  restored,  thns 
showing  that  the  reflecting  power  of  a  gas 
fiame  is  equal  to  that  of  tracing  paper.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  writer  has  shown  and  ap- 
proximately measured  the  reflecting  power  of 
vbcets  of  cold  oarbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gte- 
eB.—Ghangt  o/Fiteh  earned  hy  Trantlation  <if 
th«  Sounding  Body.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  is  the  change  in  pitch  caused  by 
the  motion  of  a  sounding  body  to  or  from  the 
ear ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  by  the  motion  of  tlie 
ear  to  or  from  the  source  of  sound.  When  the 
sounding  body  and  the  ear  approach,  we  per- 
ceiveariseinthe  pitch;  when  tiiey  recede  from 
each  other,  a  fall  in  pitch  occurs.  This  la  afact 
known  to  all  who  have  listed  to  the  rapid 
change  in  pitch  of  a  locomotive  whistle  which 
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occurs  at  the  instant  it  passes  us ;  the  same 
phenomenon  is  yet  more  marked  when  the 
listeiier  is  on  a  train  which  passes  another  go- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  while  the  whistle 
of  the  latter  is  sounding.  If  we  suppose  each 
train  moving  at  the  rate  of  80  m.  an  hour,  and 
the  pitch  of  the  whistle  while  the  trains  are 
approaching  to  be  that  of  the  0  next  above  the 
treble,  the  pitch  will  fall  bj  about  a  semitone 
while  the  trains  are  receding  from  each  other. 
The  following  simple  considerations  will  afford 
the  means  of  calculating  the  change  in  wave 
length  produced  by  a  known  velocity  given  to 
a  soonding  body  of  a  given  pitch,  and  will  also 
serve  to  solve  the  inverse  problem,  viz.,  the. 
velocity  of  the  sounding  body  which  causes 
an  observed  change  in  its  pitch.  If  the  sound- 
ing body  moves  toward  the  ear  over  a  space 
S  in  one  second,  it  is  evident  that  in  these  con- 
ditions more  vibrations  or  wave  lengths  wiU 
enter  the  ear  by  the  number  of  wave  lengths 
contained  in  S.  It  I  represent  the  wave  length 
produced  by  the  vibrating  body  when  it  is  sta- 
tionary, and  I'  the  wave  length  when  it  moves 
toward  the  ear,  N  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  of  the  sounding  body,  and  Y  the 
velodty  of  sound  per  second,  we  shall  have 

N=y,  and  r=l  (y^)?   ^^^  S,  the  velocity 

of  the  sounding  body  per  second,  wiU  be  S= V 

{-f-j' — Perception  of  Sounds  and  their  Anal- 

yn»  hy  ths  Ear.  The  ear  may  be  divided  into 
three  portions :  the  outer,  the  middle,  and  the 
inner  ear.  (See  £ab.)  The  organ  of  Oorti  is 
enclosed  in  the  ductus  cochlearis  of  the  inner 
ear,  a  canal  of  triangular  section  which  forms 
an  ascending  spiral  of  two  and  a  half  turns 
around  the  modiolus.  It  is  bounded  on  two 
of  its  sides  by  the  scalsB,  and  on  its  third  by<' 
the  jnembranes  lining  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea.  The  upper, wall  of  the  ductus  coch- 
learis is  formed  by  the  membrana  Reissneri^ 
which  separates  it  from  the  scala  vestibuli, 
and  its  lower  waU  is 'the  lamina  sniralis  and 
the  elastic  membrana  basilaris,  wnich  sepa- 
rate, it  from  the  scala  tympani.  The  ductus  is 
dosed  at  its  upper  end,  and  at  its  lower  end  it 
communicates  with  the  saooulus  hemisphericus 
by  a  fine  duct.  The  ardi  of  Oorti  rests  upon  the 
membrana  basilaris,  which  extends  beyond  the 
base  of  the  arch  to  the  membranous  outer  wall 
of  the  cochlea;  and  over  the  arch  spreads  the 
membrana  tectoria,  covering  the  rods  of  Corti 
and  tiie  hair-cell  chords  as  with  a  roof,  but  leav- 
ing the  outer  portion  of  the  elastic  membrana 
hastlaris  exposed.  The  effect  of  these  anatom- 
ical relations  is  to  bring  the  sound  vibrations 
to  act  with  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  hair- 
cell  chords,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  parts 
of  the  inner  ear  that  are  tuned  to  the  range  of 
vmadB  appreciated  as  musical  by  the  human 
6ar.  If  a  simple  sonorous  vibration  enter  the 
iimer  ear,  then  one  of  these  chords,  vibrating 
Bjnchronously  with  it,  will  shake  the  nerve 
fibrfl  attached  to  this  chord,  and  thus  give  the 


sensation  of  a  simple  sound;  but  if  a  com- 
posite sonorous  vibration  enter  the  ear,  several 
chords  will  enter  into  vibration,  each  vibrating 
to  one  of  the  definite  simple  vibrations  form- 
ing the  components  of  the  compound  sound. 
These  hair-cell  chords  may  be  compared  to  the 
tuned  strings  in  a  pianoforte,  which  readily 
respond  to  a  note  sung  over  them.  If  the  note 
be  formed  of  a  simple  sound,  then  only  one 
string  of  the  piano  will  answer  back.  If  the 
sound  be  composite,  the  strings  will  decom- 
pose it  into  its  simple  component  sounds,  and 
the  position  of  these  simple  sounds  in  the 
musical  scale  can  be  determined  by  observing 
which  of  the  strings  of  the  piano  have  en- 
tered into  vibration.  This  experiment  shows 
how  the  ear'  is  supposed  to  appreciate  a  sim- 
ple sou^nd,  and  to  decompose  a  compound 
sound  into  its  simple  sonorous  sensations.  The 
relation  'of  the  various  parts  of  the  inner  ear 
is  such  as  to  cause  the  chords  of  the  organ 
of  Oorti  and  their  attached  nerve  filaments 
to  make  half  as  many  vibrations  in  a  given 
time  as  are  made  in  the  same  time  by  the 
membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  rela- 
tions which  the  form  of  the  scalss  bears  to  the 
sonorous  waves  traversing  them  will  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  communication  between  the  scala).  On 
this  point  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  in  explaining  the  functions  of  the 
scal89,  first  oa  the  supposition  that  the  scalss 
are  continuous,  and  then  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  not  continuous,  but  closed  at  the 
place  where  the  passage  called  the  helicotrema 
is  supposed  to  exist,  it  will  be  made  highly 
probable  that  no  communication  exists  between  . 
the  scalffi,  or  at  least  if  one  exist  it  must  bo  by 
a  very  contracted  passage.  E.  Weber  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  peculiar  molecular  actions 
which  exist  when  the  dimensions  of  a  body  are 
very  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
sonorous  waves  which  traverse  it ;  and  Helm- 
holtz  based  his  investigations  on  '*  The  Mech-  • 
anism  of  the  Ossicles  of  the  Ear  "  on  the  theory 
of  Weber,  which  Helmholtz  gives  in  these 
words :  **  The  difference  in  displacement  of  two 
oscillating  particles,  whose  distance  from  one 
another  is  mfinitely  small  compared  with  the 
wave  length,  is  itself  infinitely  small  compared 
with  the  entire  amplitude  of  displacement.*' 
It  is  evident  that  the  sonorous  compressions 
and  dilatations  which  may  exist  in  any  body 
depend  entirely  on  the  differences  in  the  phases 
of  the  vibrations  oopstituting  the  sonorous 
wave,  and  when  the  body  has  a  depth  equal  to 
half  a  wave  length  it  can  embrace  the  maximum 
amounts  of  condensation  and  of  rarefaction. 
But  condensation  and  rarefaction  can  alone 
produce  lateral  action  on  the  walls  of  a  straight 
canal  traversed  by  sonorous  vibrations;  and 
hence,  if  the  length  of  the  canal  be  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  wave,  there  exists  throughout 
the  canal  but  little  difference  in  phase  of  vibra- 
tion, and  therefore  but  little  lateral  action. 
The  united  length  of  the  seal®  is  but  a  small 
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fraction  of  the  mean  length  of  the  sonorous 
waves  which  traverse  it;  for  if  we  take  4+ 
metres  as  the  mean  length  of  the  waves  which 
are  propagated  through  the  scaled,  and  59  mil- 
limetres as  the  length  of  the  united  scalsB,  it 
follows  that  the  latter  is  only  ^  of  the  mean 
wave  length.  Now  if  we  imagine  the  scaled 
straightened,  and  as  forming  one  continuous 
tube  with  a  free  communication  at  the  helico- 
trema,  then  the  mean  wave  traversing  them 
will  cause  only  ^  of  the  lateral  action  which 
this  same  wave  would  produce  if  the  seal®  had 
the  length  of  one  half  of  the  wave ;  and  it  fol- 
lows that  the  whole  liquid  of  the  scaled  will 
vibrate  forward  and  backward  almost  as  an 
incompressible  mass,  approaching  in  character 
the  oscillations  of  a  solid  piston  in  a  cylinder ; 
therefore,  the  action  against  the  walls  of  the 
ductus  cochlearis  will  be  very  slight.  But  now 
consider  the  change  in  effect  on  the  ductus 
which  takes  place  when  it,  together  with  the 
scalsB,  is  wound  up  into  such  an  ascending 
spiral  as  really  exists  in  the  ear.  The  mole- 
cules of  the  liquid  in  the  scalea,  thrown  forward 
and  backward  by  the  vibrations  of  the  stirrup 
bone,  tend  to  move  in  straight  lines,  but  the 
curved  form  of  the  scalsQ  causes  them  to  press 
against  the  outer  or  peripheral  part  of  tlie 
upper  wall  (membrana  Reissneri)  of  the  duc- 
tus cochlearis  and  against  the  outer  part  of 
the  lower  w^all  (membrana  basilaris)  when  the 
stirrup  bone  moves  inward,  and  when  it  moves 
outward  this  action  of  compression  is  relieved 
from  the  two  opposite  walls  of  the  ductus. 
But  these  actions  on  the  walls  of  the  ductus, 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  stirrup  bone, 
are  0{)posed  to  each  other,  and  since  they  take 
place  simultaneously  and  with  about  the  same 
intensity  (by  reason  of  the  assumption  of  the 
free  communication  of  the  seals),  the  hair-cell 
chords  cannot  vibrate,  but  will  only  experience 
compressions  and  dilatations  like  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  Therefore,  there 
appears  a  physical  basis  for  the  opinion  that 
either  there  is  no  communication  between  the 
scalffi,  or  if  one  exist  it  must  be  through  a  very 
constricted  passage.  Indeed,  if  we  adopt  the 
latter  view,  then  everything  works  to  produce 
the  maximum  effect  upon  the  co-vibrating 
chords  of  the  organ  of  Oorti;  for,  when  the 
stirrup  bone  moves  inward,  the  pressure  is 
thrown  upon  the  outer  border  of  the  upper 
wall  or  roof  of  the  ductuSp  thence  across  to  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  basilar  membrane. 
This  action,  we  may  sa^,  takes  place  simulta- 
neously throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
ductus,  moves  downward  the  floor  of  the  basi- 
lar membrane,  and  thus  presses  the  fluid  of 
the  scala  tympani  against  the  sound  membrane 
and  moves  this  membrane  outward.  But  when 
the  stirrup  booe  moves  outward,  the  pressure 
is  relievea  from  the  elastic  basilar  membrane 
which  is  now  moved  upward,  while  the  round 
membrane  moves  inward.  There  are  also 
other  anatomical  facts  besides  the  inclination 
of  the  membrana  Beissneri  to  the  plane  of  the 


membrana  basilaris,  and  the  inclination  of  both 
these  membranes  to  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  cochlea,  which  favors  an  opinion 
that  the  outer  or  peripheral  part  of  the  basilar 
membrane  receives  the  main  part  of  the  vibra- 
tions which  enter  the  ductus  cochlearis.  The 
auditory  nerve  fibrils  are  not  attached  to  the 
Oorti  rods  or  pillars,  as  was  formerly  imagined; 
and  hence  these  bodies  cannot  be  the  co-vibra- 
ting parts  of  the  ductus;  but  the  Oorti  pillars 
appear  to  act  as  supports  for  the  lamina  reticu- 
laris, between  which  and  the  basilar  membrane 
are  steadily  and  tensely  stretched  the  hair-cell 
chords,  and  to  these  chords  are  attached  the 
auditory  nerve  fibrils.  The  very  fact  that  the 
number  of  these  hair-cell  chords  increases  with 
the  higher  development  of  the  ear,  shows  their 
important  functions;  for,  while  in  man  they 
are  arranged  alternately  in  five  rows  and  num- 
ber 18,000,  in -other  mammalia  there  are  only 
two  or  three  rows.  These  hair-cell  chords  are 
more  perpendicular  to  the  basilar  membrane 
than  the  Oorti  rods,  and  are  also  different  in 
their  forms,  having  swellings  in  the  middle  of 
their  lengths.  These  swellings  must  cause  them 
to  act  like  loaded  strings,  and  thus  each  hair- 
cell  chord  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  co-vi- 
brate with  only  one  special  sound.  And  these 
hair-cell  chords  are  so  directed  in  reference  to 
the  sound  pulses  which  enter  the  ductus  that 
their  lengths  are  in  the  direction  of  these 
pulses,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  directly 
set  in  motion  by  these  vibrations.  Indeed, 
they  appear  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  those 
vibrations  as  the  antennal  fibrils  of  the  mos- 
quito bear  to  sound  vibrations  which  exist  in 
the  directions  of  these  fibrils.  The  writer  has 
shown  by  direct  experiment  ("  American  Jour- 
nal Qf  Science,"  August,  1874)  that  in  these 
<  conditions  the  fibrils  of  the  mosquito  remain  at 
rest,  although  when  the  same  sound  pulses  fall 
athwart  the  fibril  it  may  be  set  into  energetic 
^vibrations.  The  hair-cell  chords,  therefore, 
cannot  be  set  into  vibration  by  the  action  of 
the  feeble  pulses  which  may  reacH  them  direct- 
ly through  the  membrana  Reissneri  from  the 
scala  vestibnli ;  and  furthermore,  the  shielding 
influence  of  the  membrana  tectoria  tends  to 
prevent  this  direct  action  on  the  chords.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  that  these  chords  receive 
their  vibrations  from  the  basilar  membrane,  to 
which  their  ends  are  attached,  and  not  directly 
from  the  impulses  sent  into  the  ductus,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  these  chords  bear  to  the 
membrane  to  which  they  are  stretched  tl^p  same 
relation  as  stretched  strings  bear  to  the  vibra- 
ting tuning  forks  to  which  they  are  stretched  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  lengths  of  the 
forks.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  chord  in  the 
ductus  will  vibrate  only  half  as  often  as  the 
basilar  membrane  to  which  it  is  fastened.  As 
the  basilar  membrane,  the  tympanic  membrane, 
and  the  air  contiguous  to  the  latter  vibrate  to- 
gether, it  follows  that  the  auditory  nerve  fibrils 
vibrate  as  frequently  as  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane and  the  molecules  of  fdr  outside  of  the 
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head.  The  following  experiment  illustrates 
rerj  well  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  mode 
of  audition.  A  membrane,  looselj  stretched 
on  a  frame,  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  near 
a  reed  pipe,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
gives  a  highly  composite  sound.  Strings  of 
various  lengths  and  diameters,  loaded  at  their 
centres,  are  fastened  to  the  membrane  and 
stretched  to  a  fixed  support.  On  sounding 
the  reed  pipe,  only  those  strings  in  tune  with 
the  harmonics,  or  simple  sounds,  existing  in 
the  sound  of  the  reed  pipe,  will  enter  into 
vibration;  similarly,  when  the  sound  of  the 
same  reed  pipe  enters  the  ear  and  vibrates  the 
basilar  membrane,  the  only  hair-cell  chords 
which  enter  into  vibration  are  those  which 
are  in  tune  with  the  elementary  vibrations 
existing  in  the  composite  sonorous  vibration 
produced  by  the  reed  pipe.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  as  the  loaded  string  makes  one 
vibration  to  two  of  the  membrane,  so  the  hair- 
cell  chord  makes  only  one  vibration  to  two 
of  the  basilar  membrane  or  of  the  membrane 
of  the  dram  of  the  ear.  If  it  be  true  that 
when  simple  vibrations  impinge  on  the  ear 
the  tympanic  and  basilar  membranes  vibrate 
twice,  while  the  co- vibrating  body  only  vibrates 
once,  it  follows  that  if  the  same  simple  vibra- 
tions be  sent  directly  to  the  co-vibrating  parts 
of  the  ear,  without  the  intervention  of  the, 
basilar  membrane,  we  shall  perceive  a  sound 
which  is  the  octave  of  the  one  experienced 
when  the  same  simple  vibrations  entered  the 
ear  througli  the  tympanic  membrane.  Hence 
it  appears  that  this  hypothesis  can  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  following 
manner:  If  we  vibrate  a  fork  near  the  ear, 
and  closely  apprehend  the  character  of  its 
sound,  we  experience  a  sensation  which  cer-^ 
tainly  does  not  contain  that  corresponding  to 
the  higher  octave  of  the  fork.  Now  press 
the  foot  of  the  fork  firmly  against  the  zygo- 
matio  process,  close  to  the  ear,  directing  it 
somewhat  backward,  and  we  shall  distinctly 
bear  the  higher  octave  of  the  fork  singing  in 
concert  with  its  real  note.  If  the  auditory 
canal  be  now  closed  by  gently  placing  the  tip 
of  the  finger  over  it,  we  shall  perceive  the 
higher  octave  with  an  intensity  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  fundamental  note.  The  same 
sensation,  though  less  intense,  may  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  fork  on  any  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  One  can  also  perceive  distinctly 
the  higher  octave  when  the  fork  is  placed  on 
the  parietal  bone,  about  two  inches  in  front 
and  an  inch  or  so  to  the  side  of  the  foramen, 
with  its  foot  directed  toward  the  opposite  in- 
ner ear,  while  the  auditory  canal  of  this  ear 
is  gently  closed  with  the  finger.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  higher  octave  is  often  heard, 
with  some  persons,  to  the  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  lower,  or  of  the  proper  note  of 
the  fork.  These  experiments  have  been  made 
on  the  ears  of  several  accomplished  musicians, 
and  the  results  have  invariably  agreed  with 
those  described  above. — Duration  of  rmdual 


SonorouB  Sensations.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
been  known  that  the  sensation  of  light  en- 
dures an  appreciable  time  after  the  cessation 
of  the  entrance  of  light  into  the  eye.  The  du- 
rations of  the  residual*  sensations  correspond- 
ing to  lights  of  different  colors  and  intensi- 
ties have  been  generally  determined  by  find- 
ing the  number  of  flashes  of  a  given  light  in 
a  second  required  to  blend  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous sensation.  The  durations  of  the  resid- 
ual sonorous  sensations  had  never  been  made 
the  subject  of  investigation  until  the  writer 
began  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  -and  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  the  law  connecting  the 
pitch  of  a  sound  with  the  duration  of  its  re- 
sidual sonorous  sensation.  The  manner  of 
determining  the  data  of -this  law  is  similar  to 
the  method  employed  in  the  study  of  the  ana- 
logical phenomena  of  light.  Intermittent  so- 
norous pulses  were  sent  into  the  ear  by  means 
of  perforated  revolving  disks,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  disk  was  brought  just  to  that  ve- 
locity required  to  blend  the  separated  pulses. 
It  waa  thus  found  that  if  we  represent  by  N 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  producing 
a  given  sound,  and  by  D  the  duration  of  the 
residual  sonorous  sensation  of  this  sound,  then 
the  law  connecting  the  pitch,  or  number  of 
vibrations  per  second,  with  the  duration  of 
the  sonorous  sensation,  will  be  eicpressed  by 

D=(^~  +  24)  -0001.    This  is  the  expression 

of  the  law  given  in  the  article  Habmont. 
Besides  the  application  of  this  law  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  fundamental  facts  of  musical 
harmony,  there  are  other  and  new  classes  of 
phenomena  which  it  has  served  to  point  out. 
For  instance,  as  the  duration  of  the  residual 
sonorous  sensation  is  less  as  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  is  higher,  it  follows  that  at  the  instant 
of  the  cessation  of  the  atrial  vibration,  pro- 
ducing a  given  composite  sound,  the  timbre  of 
this  sound  must  instantly  begin  to  change ;  for 
the  residual  sensations  of  the  higher  harmonics 
will  disappear  one  after  another,  in  the  order 
of  descending  pitch,  nntil  there  remains  in  the 
ear  only  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  lowest  or  fundamental  harmonic.  The 
knowledge  of  the  law  given  above  led  to  a 
new  method  of  analyzing  a  composite  sound 
by  means  of  a  perforated  rotating  disk.  Thus, 
on  rotating  with  great  velocity  a  large  disk, 
with  sections  cut  out  of  it,  before  a  reed  pipe, 
and  placing  the  ear  close  to  the  disk,  we  have 
the  composite  sound  reaching  the  ear  in  a  series 
of  impacts  which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  even  those  of  the  highest  harmonic  of  the 
reed  blend  into  a  continuous  sensation ;  but  on 
gradually  lowering  the  velocity  of  rotation, 
the  impacts  of  this  highest  harmonic  can  no 
longer  blend,  and  we  perceive  this  harmonic 
beating  alone  on  the  ear.  This  fact  can  more 
readily  be  confirmed  by  the  aid  of  the  resonator 
corresponding  to  this  harmonic.  A  further 
slight  lowering  of  the  velocity  of  rotation* 
brings  out  the  beats  of  the  next  lower  har- 
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monio,  and  so  on,  until  the  velocity  has  been 
so  diminished  that  the  beats  of  the  lowest  or 
fundamental  harmonic  are  perceived.  Then 
all  the  component  somids  of  the  reed  are  beat- 
ing on  the  ear  in  unison,  but  the  effects  they 
severally  produce  on  the  ear  are  very  differ- 
ent ;  for  the  higher  harmonics,  notwithstanding 
their  feebler  intensities,  must  be  heard  more 
distinctly,  because  their  intermittences  are  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  number  that  cause 
the  blending  of  their  separate  impulses.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  impacts  of  the 
highest  harmonics  approaches  nearer  than  the 
lower  to  the  number  of  beats  required  to  cause 
them  to  give  their  greatest  dissonant  effects ;  it 
havpig  been  determined  that  it  requires  about 
■^  of  the  number  of  sonorous  impacts,  which 
blend  into  a  continuous  sound,  to  produce  the 
most  dissonant  sensation  that  can  be  obtained 
by  a  series  of  separated  beats  falling  on  the- 
ear. — The  following  are  the  most  important 
works  on  sound :  Chladni,  Traite  eTaeoustique 
(Paris,  1809);  Peirce,  "An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise on  Sound  "  (Boston,  1886),  which  contains 
on  excellent  catalogue  of  works  and  memoirs 
on  the  subject ;  Airy,  "  On  Sound  and  Atmos- 
pheric Vibrations,  with  the  Mathematical  Ele- 
ments of  Music"  (London,  1868);  Donkin, 
"Acoustics"  (Oxford,  1870);  Acoustique,  in 
Daguin's  Traite  de  phynque  (Paris,  1870) ; 
Ahustiky  in  vol.  i.  of  Wtdmer's  Lehrbuch  der 
Experimentalphysik  (Leipsic,  1870);  Helm- 
holtz,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tanempfindungen 
(Brunswick,  8d  ed.,  1870 ;  English  translation, 
by  A.  J.  Ellis,  1875)',  Sedley  Taylor,  "Sound 
and  H»amony  "  (1873);  Tyndall,  "On  Sound" 
(new  ed.,  1875);  and  A.  Guillemin,  Leson:  no- 
iiatii  d'aeoustique  phynque  et  tnusieale  (1875). 

SOVBTD,  Ike,  a  narrow  strait,  forming  one  of 
the  passages  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Bal- 
tic, and  separating  the  Danish  island  of  See- 
land  from  the  coast  of  Sweden.  In  its  larg- 
est sense  it  extends  N.  and  S.  66  m.,  and  oppo- 
site Oopenhagen  it  is  about  15  m.  wide.  But 
the  name  is  properly  confined  to  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  passage,  which  between  Elsinore 
and  Helsingborg  is  not  more  than  8  m.  wide. 
The  Great  Belt  gives  a  wider  and  deeper  com- 
munication between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Bal- 
tic, but  the  Sound  is  most  frequented  because 
shorter  and  favored  with  better  winds.  The 
depth  ranges  from  4  to  20  fathoms.  The 
Danish  kings  formerly  owned  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial levied  duties  on  all  vessels  passing 
through  it;  but  this  is  done  no  longer,  the 
right  having  been  bought  off  by  other  nations^ 
under  treaties  concluded  in  1857. 

SOUBfODTCi.  See  Atlantio  Ooban,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
69,  and  D&edoino,  Debp-Sea. 

SOUR  GUIL    See  Tupelo. 

SOUTH,  Robert,  an  English  clergyman,  born  at 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1633,  died  in  London, 
July  8,  1716.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford,  in  1665,  was  ordained  in  1658, 
wa0  elected  public  orator  of  the  university  in 


1660,  soon  afterward  became  chaplain  to  the 
chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  in  1663,  and  a  canon 
of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  1670.  He  was 
a  zealous  champion  of  passive  obedience  and 
the  divine  right,  and  was  opposed  alike  to 
Protestant  dissent  and  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
When  Sherlock  published  his  *'  Vindication  of 
the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,"  South 
attacked  him  for  inculcating  tritheism  (1693). 
His  sermons  have  passed  t]brough  many  edi- 
tions (6  vols.,  1692;  5  vols,  additional,  1744; 
4  vols.,  London,  1843 ;  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1848;  abridged, ,  London,  1851  and 
1859) ;  and  a  volume  of  his  posthumous  works 
appeared  in  1717* 

80UTB  ADAMS.    See  Adams,  Mass. 

80UTB  AMERICA.    See  Amebioa. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bounded  £.  by 
the  Blackwater  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  Meher- 
rin,  and  intersected  by  the  Nottaway;  area, 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,285,  of  whom 
6,795  were  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level  and  diversified  by  large  forests  of  cypress 
and  pine,  and  the  soil  is  tolerably  productiTe. 
Tar  and  turpentine  are  largely  exported.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  and 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio,  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  218,868 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  13,683  of  oats,  24,927 
of  sweet  potatoes,  8,587  lbs.  of  wool,  and  18,- 
660  of  butter.  There  were  909  horses,  1,385 
milch  cows,  8,808  other  cattle,  2,576  aheep, 
and  12,978  swine.    Capita^  Jerusalem. 

SODTHAMPTOH,  a  seaport  towii  of  Hamp- 
ehire,  England,  and  a  county  of  itself,  on  the 

feninsula  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river 
tchen  and  the  larger  estuary  of  the  Test, 
'called  the  Southampton  water,  70  m.  S.  W.  of 
London;  pop.  in  1871,  68,741.  The  South- 
ampton water  varies  in  breadth  from  1)  to  2 
m.,  and  extends  inland  from  Calshot  castle,  7 
m.  below  Southampton,  to  Red  Bridge,  4  m. 
above.  The  entrance  is  well  sheltered  by  the 
isle  of  Wight,  and  the  channel  is  deen  and 
straight,  with  good  anchorage.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  four  tides  in  the  24  hours ;  a  pecu- 
liarity caused  by  the  isle  of  Wight  intercept- 
ing a  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  in  its  progress 
both  ways  through  the  English  channel  The 
mean  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  18  ft,  and  of 
the  neap  tides  8  ft.  The  town  is  well  bnilt, 
and  supplied  with  pure  spring  water  from  an 
artesian  well  910  ft.  deep.  It  has  a  well 
wooded  park  of  365  acres,  5  parish  churches, 
13  other  churches,  a  public  library  and  ma- 
seum,  and  several  charitable,  literary,  and  eci- 
entifio  institutions.  Among  the  noteworthy 
public  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  the 
ordnance  survey  oflSce,  the  royal  Victoria  hoi- 
pital  for  1,200  invalid  soldiers,  and  the  royal 
southern  yacht  club  house.  For  many  years 
Soutliampton  was  mainly  a  watering  place, 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  docks  in  1842  it 
has  become  the  principal  port  of  departure 
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for  seyeral  East  and  West  India,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, North  German,  and  American  steam- 
ship Ijnea,  besides  having  a  large  trade  coast- 
wise and  with  the  continent.  There  are  live 
docks,  pared  with  granite  and  lined  with  ware- 
faooaes,  viz. :  one  of  10  acres,  two  of  16  acres 
each,  and  two  of  22  acres  each ;  and  further 
shipping  accommodations,  begun  in  1873,  in- 
clade  a  quay  1,500  ft.  long  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Itchen,  which  is  ultimately  to  form  the 
£.  arm  of  a  dock  of  30  acres.  The  entrances 
in  1873  were  6,920  British  vessels,  tonnage 
852,461,  and  578  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  376,- 
964;  clearances,  6,839  British  vessels,  tonnage 
882,617,  and  543  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  347,- 
710.  The  total  value  of  exports  was  £11,459,- 
889.  The  principal  industries  are  brewing, 
Bogcir  refining,  iron  casting,  coach  building, 
and  ship  building;  many  large  steamships  have 
been  built  here.  The  annual  cattle  fair  is  im- 
portant.— Southampton  is  a  very  ancient  place. 
Bemains  of  the  Roman  camp  Olausentum,  1 
m.  N.  £.  of  the  present  town,  are  still  seen. 
The  bar  across  High  street  and  the  W.  and  S. 
gates,  now  standing,  are  parts  of  the  Saxon 
walls  around  the  old  town.  In  980  the  Danes 
sacked  the  place.  After  1016  .it  was  the  oc- 
casional residence  of  Oanute,  and  the  shore  is 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  his  rebuke  to  his  cour- 
tiers. The  town  was  destroyed  by  French, 
Spsush,  and  Genoese  allies  in  1838,  was  re- 
built and  fortified  by  Bichard  II.,  and  was 
erected  into  a  county  of  itself  by  Henry  VI. 

SODTHAMPTOlf,  Vmrj  Wilothedey,  third  earl 
of,  an  English  statesman,  born  Oct.  6,  1573, 
died  m  Holland,  Nov.  10, 1624.  When  he  was 
20  years  old  Shakespeare  dedicated  to  him  his 
po«n  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  in  the  next 
year  "  The  Bape  of  Lucrece."  Sir  Edwin  San- 
dys converted  him  to  Protestantism.  In  1596 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  against  Cadiz.  In  1599,  accompanying 
Essex  to  Ireland,  he  was  made  general  of  horse. 
From  that  command  he  was  recalled  by  the 
queen,  and  went  speedily  into  the  Netherlands. 
On  his  recall  from  that  country  he  confeder- 
ated with  Essex  and  appeared  with  him  in  the 
insarrection  which  he  then  made  in  London. 
On  his  trial  for  treason  he  protested  that  he 
had  never  entertained  a  thought  against  the 
qneen;  sentence  of  death  and  attainder  was 
passed  against  him,  but  he  was  immediately 
relieved  of  the  former  by  the  queen,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  James'  I.  the  attainder  was  re- 
moved by  act  of  parliament.  As  an  assign  of 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  he  took  part  in  colonizing 
America,  and  in  1602  sent  out  the  Concord  un- 
der Gosnold.  He  interested  those  connected 
with  him.  Lord  Arundel,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  Oecil  Calvert,  afterward  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  was  Lord  Arundel's  sonrin-law.  In  1605, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Arundel,  he  de- 
spatched Waymouth  to  New  England.  The 
secretary  of  Virginia  ascribes  to  him  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  obtaining  the  first  charter  for  the 
Lmdon  company  of  Virginia,  though  his  name 


does  not  appear  in  the  charter  itself.  In  the 
second  charter  his  name  stands  next  to  those 
of  the  high  officers  of  state.  -  The 'firm  friend  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  when  the  latter  retired  from 
the  office  of  treasurer  (governor)  of  the  com- 
pany, Southampton  was  unanimously  chosen  in 
his  stead,  and  he  remained  in  the  chair  till  the 
charter  was  taken  away.  In  parliament  he  was 
one  of  the  firmest  supporters 'of  liberty.  In 
June,  1621,  he  was  committed  to  close  custody 
by  the  king,  and  he  asked  to  know  the  charges 
against  him  and  to  see  his  accusers.  The  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  in  religious  affairs  appears 
from  the  charge  made  against  him  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  Independents.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  visited  him  in  prison  and  caused 
him  to  be  set  free,  but  he  was  watched  till 
near  the  end  of  August,  when  by  the  king's 
direction  Sir  Greorge  Calvert  as  secretary  of 
state  gave  him  his  liberty.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Virginia  company  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands  to  fight  for  Dutch  independence, 
and  took  command  of  a  regiment.  In  their 
winter  quarters  at  Rozendaal  he  and  his  son 
were  both  seized  with  burning  fever.  The 
son  died ;  the  father  recovered  enough  to  de- 
part from  Rozendaal  with  the  intention  to 
bring  his  son's  body  to  England,  but  died  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  Ho  is  the  only  man  from 
whom  Shakespeare  acknowledges  having  re- 
ceived a  benefit. 

SOBTHAMPTOySHlBE.    See  Hahpshibe. 

SOCm  ACBTRALIA,  a  British  colony  in  Aus- 
tralia, comprising  all  of  the  continent  between 
the  129th  and  138th  meridians  of  E.  longitude 
N.  of  lat.  24''  S.,  and  between  the  129th  and 
141st  meridians  S.  of  that  latitude,  bounded 
N.  by  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Indian 
ocean,  E.  by  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Victoria,  8.  by  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  and 
W,  by  Western  Australia;  area,  according  to 
latest  estimates,  about  900,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
(exclusive  of  about  8,000  aborigines)  in  1871, 
185,626;  in  1874  (estimated),  202,185.  Capi- 
tal, Adelaide.  In  the  article  Australia,  South 
Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  are  treat- 
ed as  distinct ;  but  the  latter  is  now  an  inte- 
gral part  of  South  Australi£^  or  rather  a  sub- 
colony,  as  it  is  governed  directly  by  the  execu- 
tive of  that  colony  and  has  no  representation 
in  its  parliament.  It  embraces  the  larger  and 
almost  uninhabited  half  of  the  colony,  N.  of  lat. 
24°.  Within  the  limits  of  South  Australia  are 
included  Kangaroo  island,  about  100  m.  long 
and  80  broad,  on  the  S.  coast,  and  Melville 
island,  1,800  sq.  m.,  and  several  smaller  islands, 
on  the  N.  coast. — The  S.  coast,  which  forms  the 
E.  and  a  part  of  the  N.  shore  of  the  Great 
Australian  bight,  has  a  general  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
direction.  Its  principal  inlets  are  Encounter 
bay,  St.  Vincent  golf,  in  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  Kangaroo  island,  and  Spencer  gulf,  which 
extends  more  than  200  m.  inland.  It  has  many 
good  harbors,  of  which  Fort  Lincoln  on  Spencer 
gulf  is  the  best.  The  N.  coast,  as  far  as  Cape 
Amhem,  forms  the  W.  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
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OarpeDtaria.  Bejond  that  the  chief  inlets  are 
Arnhem  bay,  Castlereagh  bay,  Mt.  Morris  bay, 
Port  Essin^n,  Van  Diemen's  gulf,  Port  Dar- 
win, Anson  bay,  and  Queen's  channel.  South 
Australia  contains  a  great  variety  of  soils  and 
scenery,  almost  every  kind  of  landscape  being 
found  within  its  limits.  Much  of  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  is  sterile  and  uninviting,  con- 
sisting largely  of  scrub  and  rock,  but  at  least  a 
third  of  its  surface  is  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral land,  and  another  third  wooded  ranges 
suitable  for  pasturage.  The  scrub  land  is  valu- 
able only  for  its  mineral  wealth,  some  of  the 
richest  mines  having  been  discovered  in  it. 
The  principal  chain  of  mountains  is  the  Flin- 
ders range,  which  extends  from  Oape  Jervis 
northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Blanche, 
about  lat.  29"^;  its  highest  peak  is  Mt.  Re- 
markable, 8,179  ft.  The  Gawler  range,  in  the 
peninsula  W.  of  Spencer  gulf,  has  a  height  in 
its  W.  part  of  about  2,000  ft.  JST.  of  this  are 
the  Warburton  and  Stuart  ranges,  and  there 
are  many  others  stretching  across  the  continent 
to  the  N.  coast. — The  Murray  river  enters  the 
colony  about  lat.  84°  S.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  250  m.,  all  of  which  is  navigable,  flows 
into  Lake  Alexandrina,  and  thence  into  En- 
counter bay  by  a  narrow  opening  called  the 
Murray  mouth.  The  Wakefield  and  Gawler 
rivers  flow  W.  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent. 
From  the  Torrens,  which  loses  itself  in  reed 
swamps,  the  city  of  Adelaide  derives  its  sup- 
ply of  water.  On  the  N.  coast  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Liverpool,  the  East  and  the 
South  Alligator,  the  Adelaide,  the  Daly,  and 
the  Victoria.  The  Roper,  which  flows  into 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  for  nearly  100  m.  There  are  many 
lakes,  particularly  in  the  S.  E.  part,  which  is 
called  the  lake  district.  Lakes  Eyre,  Torrens, 
and  Gairdner  are  large  bodies  of  salt  water, 
each  more  than  150  m.  long.  Lake  Eyre  is 
only  70  ft.  above  the  sea,  while  Gairdner, 
which  lies  N.  of  the  Gawler  range,  is  866  ft. 
high.  Lake  Alexandrina  is  about  30  m.  long 
and  15  m.  wide.  From  its  E.  side  a  narrow 
lagoon,  called  the  Coorong,  extends  about  85 
m.  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. — South  Aus- 
tralia is  rich  in  mineral  resources.  Iron  ore 
abounds,  but  copper  constitutes  its  chief  wealth. 
The  famous  BurrarBurra  mine,  near  Kooringa, 
about  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Adelaide,  was  dis- 
covered in  1844  and  opened  ii^  the  same  year. 
From  10,000  to  18,000  tons  of  ore  are  raised 
annually,  yielding  about  2,500  tons  of  pure 
copper.  In  1866  the  Wallaroo  mines  were 
opened  near  Kadina,  on  the  shore  of  Spencer 
gulf,  91  m.  N.  W.  of  Adelaide.  In  J  861  the 
Moonta  mines,  about  12  m.  distant,  were  dis- 
covered. They  yield  25  per  cent,  of  pure 
copper;  in  the  first  half  of  1874  11,000  tons 
of  ore  were  raised  from  them.  In  1872  61 
copper  mines  were  worked,  giving  an  aggregate 
annual  yield  of  more  than  150,000  tons.  Gold 
has  been  discovered  in  several  places,  and  488 


reefs  were  registered  in  1870,  giving  an  annual 
yield  of  10,500  oz.  Many  small  diamonds  have 
been  found  near  Echunga;  and  jasper,  chal- 
cedony, and  opal  abound.  Silver,  lead,  and 
bismuth  have  also  been  found,  and  salt  is 
abundant. — The  climate  of  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  country  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the 
scrub  land  in  the  north  is  exceedingly  hot  and 
dry.  In  the  southeast  the  seasons  are  the  wet 
and  the  dry ;  the  latter  begins  about  the  end 
of  August  and  continues  tiU  the  end  of  March. 
In  December  and  JanUary  the  heat  is  very 
great,  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north 
the  thermometer  often  rises  to  115°.  These 
winds  are  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust,  but 
seldom  last  more  than  a  few  hours,  when  they 
shift  to  the  southwest' and  south,  and  the  tem- 
perature falls.  The  average  temperature  is 
67°,  and  the  lowest  in  the  level  country  44°. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  21  inches. 
Between  March  and  August  heavy  rain  falls, 
and  the  country  becomes  covered  with  luxu- 
riant verdure ;  but  during  the  summer  months 
the  ground  is  completely  parched  and  the  grass 
withered.  The  settled  parts  of  South  Austra- 
lia, however,  are  not  subject  to  the  long  con- 
tinued droughts  which  are  sometimes  so  de- 
structive in  New  South  Wales.  No  epidemic 
diseases  prevail,  affections  of  the  lungs  are 
infrequent,  and  scrofulous  complaints  are  rare ; 
but  diseases  of  the  eyes  are  common  in  summer. 
— The  forests  contain  much  large  timber,  but 
wood  for  cabinet  and  other  fine  work  is  im- 
ported. There  are  many  species  of  eucalypti 
and  acacias,  and  the  pandanus,  cycas,  and  Adan- 
Bonia  or  gouty  stem  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  last  of 
which  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  In  the  northern 
parts  three  kinds  of  wild  fig,  a  species  of  wild 
grape,  and  wild  yams  have  been  found.  Native 
wheat  and  oats,  rye  grass,  and  rice  grass  also 
grow  in  the  north.  All  the  fruits  common  to 
temperate  climates  succeed  remarkably  well, 
and  particularly  the  grape,  many  varieties  of 
which  are  cultivated.  Agriculture  has  made 
great  advances  of  late,  and  the  colony  prom- 
ises to  become  a  large  grain-producing  coun- 
try, enough,  wheat  being  grown  in  some  yews 
to  supply  the  neighboring  colonies  and  to  ship 
many  cargoes  to  England,  where  it  brings  high 
prices.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation 
in  tiie  year  ending  March  81,  1878,  was  1,164,- 
846  acres,  an  increase  of  120,190  acres  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  acres  in 
wheat  in  the  same  year  tras  759,811,  and  in 
the  year  ending  in  March,  1874,  784,784 ;  the 
product  in  the  last  named  year  was  6,178,816 
bushels.  In  1878  there  were  5,424  acres  of 
vineyards,  and  2,901  in  orchards.  The  return 
of  live  stock  in  1873  was :  sheep,  4,900,687 ; 
cattle,  151,662 ;  horses,  82,215 ;  goats,  17,492; 
pigs,  98,486 ;  poultry,  518,888.  The  kangaroo 
dog,  a  cross  between  the  greyhound  and  the 
English  bulldog,  often  exceeding  8  ft.  in  height, 
is  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  as  well  as 
the  other  Australian  colonies.  .Much  damage 
is  sometimes  done  to  the  green  crops  by  locusts. 
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For  the  indigenous  fanna  see  Australia. — The 
gorernment  of  South  Australia  consists  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  an  execu- 
tiTe  council,  and  two  houses  of  legislature,  one 
called  the  legislative  council  and  the  other  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  legislative  council  is 
composed  of  18  members,  elected  by  general 
vote  for  twelve  years,  one  third  retiring  every 
four  years.  The  president  is  elected  by  the 
members.  The  governor  has  no  power  to  dis- 
solve the  counciL  The  house  of  assembly  has 
now  40  members,  who  are  elected  for  three 
rears.  This  body  is  liable  to  dissolution  by 
the  executive.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  in 
1873  was  £972,818,  and  the  expenditure  £889,- 
152.  The  colonial  debt  on  Dec.  81,  1878,  was 
£2,174,900.— In  1871  there  were  8,872  abo- 
rigines, who  are  of  the  same  general  type  as 
those  of  other  parts  of  Australia,  but  four 
different  dialects  are  spoken  by  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  three  of  which  are 
not  intelligible  to  the  natives  of  the  country 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  river.  The 
tribes  within  the  settled  districts  are  inof- 
fensive, and  some  of  the  boys  are  employed  as 
herdsmen.  The  leading  religious  denomina- 
tions in  1871  were:  Ohurch  of  England,  60,849 ; 
Roman  Catholics,  28,668;  Wesleyans,  17,075  ; 
Lutherans,  15,412;  Presbyterians,  13,871;  Bap- 
tists, 8,731;  Primitive  Methodists,  8,207 ;  Con- 
gregationalists,  7,969;  Bible  Christians,  7,758; 
and  several  others  were  represented.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
colony  in  1872  was  607,  with  seats  for  119,087 
persons.  The  educational  system  is  under  the 
control  of  a  central  board  consisting  of  seven 
members.  The  total  number  of  licensed  schools 
af  the  dose  of  1872  was  807 ;  the  number  of 
schobirs  on  the  rolls  was  15,123.  A  university 
is  about  to  be  established  at  Adelaide. — The 
exports  of  South  Australia  consist  of  grain,  ^ 
floor,  wool,  tallow,  bark,  fruit,  wine,  spirits, 
hides,  beef,  copper  ore,  copper,  lead,  and  gold ; 
their  value  in  1873  was  £4,285,191.  The  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  manufactured  goods 
and  articles  of  luxury ;  they  amounted  in  the 
same  year  to  £8,829,881.  The  entrances  in 
1873  were  457  vessels  of  190,036  tons,  aud  the 
clearances  863  vessels  of  160,414  tons.  In 
1873  about  200  m.  of  railway  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  line  being  the  north  line 
from  Adelaide  to  Burra,  about  100  m.,  with  a 
branch  line  of  48  m.  to  Kapunda.  A  line  con- 
necting Narracoorte  with  Kingston  is  now  con- 
stmctmg,  and  several  others  (one  from  Kadina 
to  Port  Wakefield,  32  m.)  are  authorized.  There 
is  telegraphic  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal places  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland,  and  by  the  great  overland  line 
with  Port  Darwin  on  the  N.  coast,  which  is 
connected  with  Java  by  a  submarine  cable. 
The  aggregate  length  of  the  lines  in  1873 
Was  1,718  m. — ^In  1835  a  company,  styled  the 
*'  South  Australian  Colonization  Association," 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  British  government 
of  the  great  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  ool- 
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ony  of  South  Australia,  and  their  first  settle* 
ment  was  formed  in  December,  1886.  Their 
operations  gave  rise  to  speculation  in  the  lands 
of  the  colony,  both  there  and  in  England,  town 
allotments  which  had  been  originally  sold  at 
£2  10«.  an  acre  soqn  rising  to  £2,000  or  £3,000, 
and  country  sections  from  £1  to  £100  an  acre. 
Building  speculations  equally  extravagant  were 
carried  on,  and  laborers^  wages  rose  to  15«.  and 
£1  a  day.  In  1839  a  reaction  took  place  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  land  owners  and 
most  of  the  small  moneyed  settlers.  Emigra- 
tion turned  to  the  other  colonies,  and  South 
Australia  became  greatly  depressed ;  but  ioon 
afterward  the  discovery  of  copper  caused  a 
reaction,  and  the  colony  prospered  till  1851, 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  drew 
off  thousands  of  its  population  and  again  re- 
tarded its  growth.  Since  1855  it  has  gradually 
recovered,  and  it  is  now  once  more  prosperous. 

SOIiTH  BEBTD,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
St.  Joseph  CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
St.  Joseph  river,  at  its  most  southern  bend, 
130  m.  N,  of  Indianapolis  and  85  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Chicago  ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,652  ;  in  1860, 
8,832;  in  1870,  7,206;  in  1875,  estimated  by 
local  authorities  at  11,000.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  substantially  built,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salubrity.  It  is  well  drained,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  water  works  and  a  good  fire  de- 
partment. The  court  house  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  state.  The  river  is  navigable 
to  this  point,  and  affords  good  water  power. 
The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Huron  railroads  meet  here.  An  active  trade 
is  carried  on  in  produce,  lumber,  and  manu- 
factured articles.  Manufacturing  is  the  chief 
interest;  there  were  2;  183  hands  employed 
in  1874,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
$4,818,722.  The  principal  items  were:  flour, 
$386,000;  carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  $1,266,000; 
farm  machinery,  $145,500;  furniture,  $256,- 
000 ;  doors,  sash,  and  blinds,  $163,000;  foun- 
dery  products,  $440,620 ;  sewing  machines, 
$1,100,000;  woollens,  $80,000;  paper,  $380,- 
402 ;  brick,  $75,000.  T^e  city  has  two  nation- 
al banks,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  life  insurance 
company.  There  are  six  public  school  houses, 
with  a  high  school;  attendance  in  1874,  about 
1,400.  Other  educational  institutions  are  the 
university  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's  acad- 
emy in  the  outskirts,  and  St.  Joseph's  acad- 
emy within  the  city  limits;  these  are  Roman 
Catholic  institutions,  the  last  two  for  females. 
Three  daily  and  four  weekly  (one  German) 
newspapers  and  a  monthly  periodical  are  pub- 
lished. There  are  11  churches.  South  Bend 
was  laid  out  in  1831. 

SOVTH  CAKOLIKi,  one  of  the  original  states 
of  the  American  Union,  lying  between  lat.  32® 
and  35°  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  78°  25'  and  83°  19'  W. 
It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
the  coast  line  for  its  base,  and  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  for  its  converging  sides.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  Little  Biver  inlet  on  the 
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east  to  Chattooga  Hver  on  the  wert,  h  abont 
375  m,,  and  it«  greatest  bresdth,  from  the  montii 
uf  Savannah  river  ou  the  lonth  to  tbe  North 
Carolina  tine  on  the  north,  BhoDt210  m.;  arta, 
ftbont  84,000  M.  m.  It  is  bonnded  N.  and  N.  E. 
bj  North  Carolina,  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 


and  8.  W.  by  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated bj  the  Savannah  river  and  its  upper 
branches.  It  ia  divided  into  32  counties  (called 
diBtrieta  prior  to  1808),  viz.  r  Abbeville,  Ai- 
ken, Anderson,  Barnwell,  Beanfort,  Charles- 
ton, Chester,  CheBterfiold,  Clarendon,  Colle- 
ton, Darlington,  Edgefield,  Fairfield,  George- 
town, Greenville,  Horrj,  Kershaw,  Lancaster, 
Lanrens,  Lexington,  Marion,  Mariborongh, 
Newberry,  Oconee,  Orangeburg,  Pickens.  Kich- 
laod,  Spartanburg,  Sumter,  Union,  Wijjiama- 
bnrg,  and  York,  The  chief  city  is  Charles- 
ton, which  hud  4S,B56  inhabitants  in  I8T0 
and  5fi,641  in  1876.  Columbia  (pop.  in  18 TO, 
9,299;  in  18TB,  14,449)  is  the  capital.  The 
chief  towns  having,  ac4;ording  to  the  census  of 
1870,  from  1,000  to  8,000  inhabitants  are  Abbe- 
ville, Greenville,  Aiken,  Georgetown,  Newber- 
ry, Sumter,  Beaufort,  Anderson,  Pick  en  avi  lie, 
Winnsborough,  Spartanburg,  and  Camden. 
Other  less  important  towns  are  Rock  Hill, 
Oheraw,  Ookesburj,  Oonwayborough,  Edge- 
field, Greenwood,  Lancaster,  Marion,  Pendle- 
ton, Walterboro,  and  Wallialla.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  state  at  decennial  periods  since 
1790,  according  to  the  federal  census,  and  in 
ISTS  as  reported  by  the  state  census,  and  its 
rank  in  the  Union,  have  been  as  follows: 
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Inrrluded  in  the  aggr^ate  of  1860  were  88  In- 
dians, and  in  that  of  1870  124  Indians  and  1 
Chinaman.  Of  the  total  population  iu  187(1, 
843,902  were  maleiand861,704 females;  697,- 
532  were  of  native  and  8,074  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  the  natives,  678,708  were  bom  in  the  state, 
8.382  in  North  Carolina,  3,264  in  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  2,874  in  Georgia,  and  946  in 
New  Tork ;  246,066  penons  bom  in  the  state 
were  living  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Of  tbe  foreigners,  8,262  were  bom  in  Ireland, 
2.T64  in  Germany,  617  in  England,  and  SIO  in 
Scotland.  The  density  of  population  was  20-76 
to  a  square  mile.  There  were  161,105  families, 
with  an  average  of  4*67  persons  to  each,  and 
143,486  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  4-92  to 
each.  There  were  288,915  persons  from  6  to 
18  years  of  age,  120,160  males  from  18  to  45, 
and  146,614  male  citizens  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward. Tbe  increase  of  population  from  I860 
to  1870  was  -27  per  cent.  There  were  266,893 
persons  10  years  old  and  over  who  could  not 
read,  and  290,879  nnable  to  write ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, 66,167  were  white  and  236,164  colored, 
187,241!  males  and  168,086  females,  and  17»,- 
146  were  21  years  old  and  over.  The  nnmber 
of  panpers  sapported  during  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1870,  was  2,343,  at  a  cost  of  1:224,805. 
Of  tbe  total  Dumber  (3,071)  receiving  support 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  966  were  white  and 
1,108  colored.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  during  tbe  year  was  1,SU9.  Of 
the  732  persons  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  148  were  white  and  684  colored.  Tlie 
state  contained  461  blind,  212  deaf  and  dumb, 
883  insane,  and  466  idiotic.  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation (603,763)  10  years  old  and  over,  there 
were  engaged  in  all  occupations  263,301;  in 
agriculture,  206,664,  of  whom  163,628  were 
laborers  and  42,546  faraiera  and  planters;  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  84,883,  in- 
cluding 663  clergymen,  16,214  domestic  ser- 
vants, 10,664  laboren  not  specified,  887  law- 
yers, 789  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  1,074 
teachers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and  transports- 
tiou,  8,4 TO;  &nd  in  manufactures  and  mechan- 
ical and  mining  industries,  18,794.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  7.380, 
being  105  per  cent,  of  the  entire  populstion; 
from  consumption,  667,  there  being  11-2  deatlia 
from  all  causes  to  one  from  this  disease.  There 
were  266  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  273 
from  measles,  709  from  pneumonia  (or  10'4 
deaths  from  all  causes  to  one  from  this  dis- 
ease), 867  from  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  616  from  enteric  fever,  and  637  from 
diatThce,B.  dysentery,  and  enteritis. — The  topog- 
raphy of  the  state  resembles  that  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  coast  for  about 
100  m.  inward  is  fiat  and  sandy,  with  a  light 
soil,  covered  by  pitch-pine  forests,  traversed 
by  sluggish  streams,  and  interspersed  with  nn- 
mer'ohs  swamps.  This  portion  of  tbe  state  is 
of  alluvial  formation.  Beyond  this  plain  is  a 
belt  of  low  sand  hills  called  the  middle  coun- 
try, which  is  moderately  productive-    West  of 
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the  middle  countrj  is  a  belt  called  the  ridge, 
where  the  land  rises  abruptly,  and  thence  con- 
tinaesto  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiful  alterna- 
tions of  hill  and  dale,  till  it  terminates  at  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  part  of  the  state  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  in  South  Carolina 
is  Table  mountain,  4,000  ft  above  the  Atlantic. 
The  coast  line  extends  from  Little  River  inlet, 
in  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  about  200  m.  The  coast  presents 
numerous  inlets,  bays,  shallow  sounds  and  la- 
goons, and  a  few  good  harbors. .  Winyaw  bay, 
th&  easternmost  harbor  of  any  note,  is  14  m. 
long  and  about  2  m.  wide.  Georgetown  is  at 
the  head  of  this  bay,  to  which  vessels  of  light 
draught  ascend.  Passing  8.  W.,  Bull's  bay  is 
next  in  order,  then  Charleston  liarbor,  St. 
Helena  sound,  and  Beaufort  harbor,  or  Port 
Royal  entrance,  besides  a  number  of  small  in- 
lets. Beaufort  harbor,  which  admits  vessels 
of  24  ft.  draught,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
southern  states.  Stouo  inlet,  a  few  miles  S. 
of  Charleston,  admits  vessels  drawing  9  or  10 
ft  of  water.    St  Helena  sound  is  a  spacious 

ring  10  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad.  Small 
ds  skirt  the  S.  portion  of  the  coast,  shut 
off  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  channels, 
which  afford  inland  steamboat  communication 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  These  isl- 
ands are  low  and  flat,  and  produce  sea  island 
cotton.  Rice  is  also  here  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  tropin  fruits  flourish. — Savan- 
nah river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Tugaloo  and  Keowee,  which 
rise  in  the  mountains  near  the  line  of  North 
Carolina  and  unite  at  Anderson,  in  the  W. 
part  of  South  Carolina ;  flowing  thence  in  a 
S.  S.  £.  direction  450  m.,  it  empties  into  the 
Atkntio  18  m.  below  Savannah,  near  lat.  82° 
X.  and  Ion.  81**  W.  The  Savannah  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  to  the  city  of  Savannah, 
and  for  steamers  of  150  tons  to  Augusta,  280 
m.  farther,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  round  the 
falls  at  Augusta  smaller  boats  ascend  150  m. 
further.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Great  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  the  Edisto.  The 
first,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  £. 
S.  £.  and  S.  S.  E.  through  Norui  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  the  Yadkin,  passes  through 
the  E.  portion  of  South  Carolina,  receives 
the  Black  river  and  Lynch's  creek  on  the 
right,  and  the  Little  Pedee  and  Waccamaw 
on  the  left,  and  empties  into  Winyaw  bay. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Cheraw,  a 
dbtance  of  about  150  m.,  above  which  navi- 
gfttion  is  obstructed  by  a  faU.  The  Santee  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and 
Wateree,  which  by  their  tributaries  rise  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  (W.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina), flow  S.,  and  unite  in  the  central  part  of 
South  Carolina ;  the  stream  thus  formed,  flow- 
ing upward  of  120  m.  in  a  S.  £.  direction, 
reaches  the  Atlantic  by  two  mouths,  North 
and  South  Santee,  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Win- 
jaw  bay.     The  principal  tributaries  of  the 


Congaree  are  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers. 
The  Santee  is  navigable  for  its  entire  length, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Wateree  and  Congaree, 
by  aid  of  canals,  are  navigable  for  small  boat| 
nearly  to  the  mountains,  about  200  or  800  m. 
from  the  ocean.  The  Edisto  and  Combahee 
rise  in  the  interior,  and  flowing  S.  reach  the 
Atlantic  near  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
state.  These  streams  are  navigaole  for  very 
small  boats.  The  state  is  remarkably  well 
watered,  and  almost  every  county  abounds  in 
good  water  power. — Geologically  South  Caro- 
lina is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
primitive  and  the  alluvial  formations ;  the  for- 
mer prevailing  in  the  upper  portion,  the  latter 
along  the  coast.  Among  the  beautiful  gran- 
ites of  the  state,  the  porphyritic  granite  of 
Camden  and  Buffalo  creek,  and  the  red  gran- 
ite near  Columbia,  are  conspicuous.  .  Of  the 
syenites,  those  found  in  Abbeville,  Fairfleld, 
and  Lexington  counties  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful. The  first  resembles  the  Quincy  granite, 
and  the  last  is  remarkable  for  its  white  feld- 
spar, contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the  black 
crystals  of  hornblende.  White  and  variega- 
ted marbles  are  found  in  Spartanburg  and 
Laurens.  Gneiss,  sufficiently  slaty  to  be  split 
into  flagging  stones,  has  been  discovered  in 
Pickens  and  in  the  lower  part  of  York.  Por- 
celain earth  abounds  through  the  primary 
regions,  wherever  the  feldspathic  granite  is 
found  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  Soapstone 
of  fine  quality  exists  in  several  localities.  Red 
and  yellow  ochres  abound  in  Chesterfield  oo. 
Limestone  is  most  abundant  in  Laurens  and 
Spartanburg,  while  the  white  feldspathic  sand- 
stone, buhrstone,  and  flagstone  are  found  in 
many  of  the  upper  counties.  Manganese  oc- 
curs in  nearly  every  county  N.  of  Columbia. 
Coal  is  found  in  Chesterfield  and  Marlboro. 
The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
extend  through  the  N.  W.  comer  of  South 
Carolina,  the  metal  being  found  in  Abbeville, 
Edgefield,  Lancaster,  Pickens,  Spartanburg, 
Union,  and  York  counties.  There  are  mines 
in  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  and  Union.  The  first 
mint  deposits  from  South  Carolina  were  $3,- 
500  in  1827;  the  aggregate  of  such  deposits 
to  June  80,  1874,  was  $1,879,077.  In  several 
cases  large  nuggets  of  pure  gold  have  been 
found,  and  gold-bearing  veins  have  been  suc- 
cessfully worked ;  but  the  largest  quantities  of 
gold  have  been  obtained  from  surface  wash- 
ings. Copper  occurs  in  some  counties,  while 
iron  ore  is  found  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
above  the  Eing^s  mountain  range,  but  no  ex- 
tensive efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the 
deposits.  Lead  is  found  in  Pickens  co.,  bis- 
muth in  Chesterfield  and  Lancaster,  and  black 
lead  in  Spartanburg  and  Pickens.  The  lime- 
stones of  the  Blue  Ridge  may  be  used  as  fertil- 
izers, while  the  richest  deposits  of  bone  phos- 
E hates  on  the  continent,  if  not  in  the  world, 
ave  recently  been  discovered  in  Charleston 
CO.,  near  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  These 
deposits  underlie  many  square  miles  of  surface 
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continuously,  at  a  depth  ranging  from  6  in. 
to  12  ft.,  and  exist  in  such  quantities  that  from 
500  to  1,000  tons  undertie  each  acre.  In  fact,  it 
seems  there  are  no  rocks  in  this  section  which 
&re  not  phosphates.  In  1870  it  was  officially 
estimatea  that  $2,500,000  capital  was  invested 
in  the  husiness  of  converting  the  phosphates 
into  forms  available  to  agnculturists.  The 
production  of  crude  phosphates  from  1867  to 
1^72  was  valued  at  about  $1,700,000.— Amopg 
the  natural  curiosities,  the  most  prominent  is 
Table  mountain,  20  m.  from  Greenville,  4,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  which  looms  up  perpendicu- 
larly on  one  of  its  faces  1,100  ft.  above  the 
surrounding  country.  "  Cajsar's  Head,"  a  rock 
projection  resembling  a  human  skull,  near 
Table  mountain,  is  a  place  of  summer  resort. 
Glenn's  Spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  magnesia  and  sulphur,  is  a 
watering  place  of  some  note  in  Spartanburg. 
The  falls  of  the  Saluda  among  the  mountains 
have  a  descent  of  from  300  to  400  ft.,  and  the 
region  presents  much  grand  and  picturesque 
scenery.  Aiken  has  since  the  war  become  a 
place  of  resort  for  consumptives  and  other 
invalids,  on  account  of  its  comparatively  dry 
and  equable  climate.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Charleston  (lat.  32°  45',  Ion.  79°  67')  is: 
spring,  65-8°;  summer,  80*6°;  autumn,  68*1°; 
winter,  51*7° ;  year,  66'6°.  The  average  rain- 
fall is:  spring,  8*60  inches;  summer,  18*68; 
autumn,  11-61 ;  winter,  9*40 ;  year,  48*29.  Pre- 
vailing wind,  S.  W.  The  following  tables  ex- 
hibit the  result  of  obser^^ations  taken  at  Aiken, 
Aiken  co.,  120  m.  N.  W.  of  Charleston,  in  lat. 
83°  so;  Ion.  81°  40',  and  Gowdeysville,  Union 
CO.,  during  the  year  1870 : 
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The  maximum  temperature  at  Aiken  was  96° 
in  July ;  minimum,  10°  in  December  and  15° 
in  February;  maximum  at  Gowdeysville,  94° 
in  July  and  August ;  minimum,  7°  in  Decem- 
ber and  16°  in  February.  Yellow  fever  occa- 
sionally occurs  as  an  epidemic  at  Charleston. 
— South  Carolina  has  very  little  waste  land, 
and  produces  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  &c.  The  soil  comprises  six  varieties: 
1,  tide  swamp,  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  rice ;  2,  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  cotton, 
corn,  peas,  &c. ;  8,  salt  marsh,  to  long  cotton ; 
4,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  com,  pota- 
toes, &c. ;  5,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cotton, 
corn,  &c. ;  6,  pine  barren,  to  fruits,  vegetables, 
&o.  The  pine  lands,  embracing  about  6,000,- 
000  acres,  are  perhaps  the  most  neglected  sec- 


tion of  the  state.  The  swamps,  covering  2,000 
sq.  m.  (1,280,000  acres),  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, are  capable  of  drainage.  The  soil  of 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  is  clay, 
which,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
ocean,  is  almost  the  universal  substratum.  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  state,  particularly  that  por- 
tion bordering  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  flourish,  while  cotton  is  liable 
to  suffer  from  early  f r.08t8.  This  region  is 
also  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  other  small 
fruits.  The  central  and  lower  portions  of  the 
state  are  better  fitted  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
corn,  and  rice.  Strawberries  are  abundant. 
The  English  walnut  and  Spanish  mavson  chest- 
nut bear  good  crops,  beginning  to  produce  six 
or  seven  years  after  planting.  On  the  sea  isl- 
ands grow  the  live  oak  and  palmetto.  In  1870 
the  state  contained  in  farms  8,010,539  acres 
of  improved  land,  6,448,851  of  woodland,  and 
2,650,890  of  other  unimproved  land.  The 
total  number  of  farms  was  51,889;  average 
size,  233  acres.  There  were  10,286  contain- 
ing from  8  to  10  acres,  9,146  from  10  to  20, 
16,415  from  20  to  50,  8,148  from  50  to  100, 
7,112  from  100  to  500,  465  from  500  to  1,000, 
and  418  of  1,000  and  over.  The  cash  value  of 
farms  was  $44,808,768 ;  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery,  $2,282,946;  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 
of  board,  $7,404,297;  total  (estimated)  value 
of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments 
and  additions  to  stock,  $41,909,402;  orchard 
products,  $47,960 ;  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$127,459;  forest  products,  $167,253;  home 
manufactures,  $312,191 ;  animals  slaughtered 
or  sold  for  slaughter,  $2,507,149 ;  value  of  live 
stock,  $12,443,510.  There  were  44,105  horses, 
41,827  mules  and  asses,  98,693  mUch  cows, 
17,685  working  oxen,  182,925  other  cattle, 
124,594  sheep,  and  395,999  swine.  The  pro- 
ductions were  817,700  bushels  of  spring  and 
465,910  of  wmter  wheat,  36,165  of  rye,  T,614,- 
207  of  Indian  com,  613,593  of  oats,  4,762  of 
barley,  460,378  of  peas  and  beans,  83,252  of 
Irish  and  1,342,165  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,830 
of  clover  seed,  10,665  tons  of  hay,  224.600 
bales  of  cotton,  32,304,825  lbs.  of  rice,  34,805 
of  tobacco,  1,461,980  of  butter,  194,263  of 
honey,  11,404  of  wax,  1,055  hogsheads  of  cane 
sugar,  13,179  gallons  of  wine,  241,815  of  milk 
sold,  486,882  of  cane  and  183,585  of  sorghum 
molasses.  The  production  of  cotton  in  1873 
-'4  amounted  to  438,194  bales  of  468  lbs.  each, 
including  8,759  bales  of  sea  island, — ^The  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1870  was  1,584,  having  210  steam  engines  of 
4,537  horse  power,  and  700  water  wheels  of 
10,395  horse  power,  and  employing  8,141 
hands,  of  whom  7,099  were  males  above  16, 
578  females  above  15,  and  464  youth.  The 
capital  invested  amounted  to  $5,400,41 8 ;  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $1,543,715 ;  value  of  ma- 
terials used,  $5,855,736 ;  of  products,  $9,858,- 
981.    The  leading  industries  were  as  follows : 
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INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
ertab- 

ita. 


No.  of 
hands 
em- 
ployed. 


Bb^smitfaiii^ 

Breftd,  cnckera,  itc 

Carpentering  and  balldlng. . 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Cotton  goods. 

F«rtiUxere. 

Flouring  and  grist-mill  prod- 
ucts  

Inm,  forced  and  rolled. 

"    eastings 

Leather,  tanned 

'*      carried. 

Lnmber,  plaaod 

'*       nwed. 

Eacfainerjr 

Oil,  eotton-sced 

Paper,  printing. 

Pkutln^  and  pabUsbing, 
new8piU)era 

Printing,  iob 

Ship  bolkiing,  repairing,  and 
amp  materials 

Tar  and  turpentine 

Tin,  oopper,  and  sheet-iron 
nan 

Wool-earding  and  cloth- 
dressing 

TCooUen  goods 


147 
17 
64 
77 
12 

a 

624 

2 

7 

84 

81 

2 

227 

21 

1 

2 

11 

a 

7 
54 

20 

12 
8 


CapltaL 


846 
71 
481 
2d3 
1,128 
825 

1,188 
15 
85 
72 
65 
19 

1,212 

415 

24 

48 

164 
18 

27 

876 

68 

40 
18 


Yalae  of 
prodnctl. 


$89,960  $151,829 

8tt.2U0,  142,045 

286,185  818,850 

81,8201  186,114 

1,887,000  1,629,987 

850,000  425,000 


685,814 
20,000 
64,251 
24,125 
16,075 
19,000 

5S3.425 

448,702 
40,000 

109,000 

102.660 

27,000 

26,800 
205,426 

87,650 

17,200 
8,700 


8,180,247 
22,190 
119,780 
85,778 
60,247 
8^000 

1,197,005 

496,425 

27,200 

79,000 

287.980 
19,226 

• 

46,660 
774,077 

87,294 

21,259 
18,200 


The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  1874  was  18, 
having  1,288  looms  and  62,872  spindles;  the 
amount  of  cotton  used  during  the  year  was 
7,1 84,558  lbs.  South  Carolina  has  three  United 
States  customs  districts,  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  foreign  commerce  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1875,  with  the  number  of 
vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed : 


Importo. 

Ezportt. 

Rcgistand,  Ae. 

PORTS  OF  ENTRY. 

V«mU. 

Tent. 

Beaufort 

$122,818 
680,848 

$1,047,257 

19,656,966 

17,685 

$20,720,858 

16 

186 

25 

2,104 

Charleston 

12,051 

8,288 

Total 

$802,661 

226 

17,448 

The  chief  article  of  export  is  cotton.  During 
the  fiscal  year  259,053  bales  were  exported 
from  Charleston,  valued  at  $17,930,608,  be- 
sides 6,857  bales  of  sea  island,  valued  at  $779,- 
346.  The  shipments  of  cotton,  rice,  naval 
stores,  phosphates,  and  lumber  to  ports  of  the 
United  States  constitute  an  extensive  trade. 
The  amount  of  shipping  in  1875  was  as  follows : 


FOBBIOK  POETS. 

00A8TWIBX. 

DISTRICTS. 

BSTKItlCD. 

OLXJLSED. 

BNTXBBD. 

OUEASXD. 

VmhIi. 

Tou. 

Veaaob. 

Tans. 

Venelk. 

Tou. 

VmmU. 

Ton*. 

Beaafort 

80 
286 

1 

82,662 

102.023 

174 

as 

268 
7 

89,616 

119,274 

2,894 

44 

604 

66 

25,863 

882,013 

14,856 

27 

461 

6 

17,875 
828,266 

Charleatoo 

vrtoigctown.  ...•.••.•«••..•«..••..•.■•.. 

1,408 

Total 

817 

185,069 

863 

161484 

608 

422,226 

494 

847,649 

The  state  had  204  m.  of  railroad  in  1845,  759 
in  1855, 1,007  In  1865,  and  1,298  in  1875.    The 


following  table  shows  the  railroads  lying  whol- 
ly or  partly  within  the  state : 


VAXES  OF  OORPORATIOMS. 


Atlanta  and  Ricbmond  Air  Line 

Charlotte,  Colmnbia,  and  Aognsta 

Cberiw  and  Darlington 

Cbeiter  and  Lenoir 

Cherav  and  Salisbary 

GivenriOe  and  Colombia 

Bnacb 

Leased,  Blae  Ridg«. 

NortbeastenL 

Ptort  Ro  vaL 

Sarannah  and  Charleston 

6oath  Ouolina 

Bnnehes -j 

^partaBbnrg  and  Union 

Wilmington,  Colombia,  and  Augnsta 


TSKMINI. 


noM 

Atlanta,  6a , 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Florence 

Chester , 

Cheraw 

Greenville , 

Colcesbury , 

Belton , 

Charleston 

Port  Roval  Harbor 

Sayannah,  Qa 

C*harleston , 

Braodiville. 

Kings  ville , 

Alston , 

Wilmington,  N.  C 


TO 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Augusta,  Ga. . . 

Cheraw 

YorkvUlo 

BaliBbun%  N.  0. 

Columbia 

Abbeville 

Walhalla 

Florence 

Augusta,  Ga. . . 

Charleston 

Augusta,  Ga. . . 

Columbia 

Camden 

Spartanburg . . . 
Columbia...... 


MilMin 
openlloa  In 
South  Caro- 
lina In  1815. 


126 

198 
40 
22 
13 

148 
12 
48 

102 

111 
96 

111 
88 
68 
68 

124 


Total  Insth 

of  UiM  ifhma 

dUbrant  ftoin 

proowUng. 


265 
196 


80 

«... 


101 


180 


The  Santee  canal,  22  m.  long,  connects  Charles- 
ton, ^ongh  Cooper  river,  with  the  Santee. 
There  are  also  several  short  canals,  having  an 
aggregate  length  of  abont  80  m.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1875  there  were  12  national  banks  in 
operation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,135,000; 
circulation,  $2,167,420;  circulation  per  capita, 
|3  07;  ratio  of  circnlation  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  1  per  cent. ;  to  bank  capital,  69*1  per 
cent — The  government  is  administered  under 


the  constitution  adopted  in  1868,  which  pro- 
vides that  slavery  shall  never  exist  in  the  state ; 
that  every  citizen  owes  paramount  allegiance 
to  the  United  States ;  that  the  state  shall  ever 
remain  a  member  of  the  American  Union; 
no  property  qualification  shall  be  necessary  to 
eligibility  to  office;  distinctions  on  account 
of  race  or  color  shall  be  prohibited,  and  all 
citizens  shall  enjoy  all  common  public,  legal, 
and  political  privileges ;  no  debt  contracted  by 
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the  state  in  behalf  of  the  rebellion  ahaU  eyer  be 
paid ;  presidential  electors  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people ;  the  distinction  between  actions  at 
law  and  suits  in  equit j  is  abolished.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  bestowed  upon  every  male  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward, who  has  xesided  in  the  state  one  year, 
and  in  the  county  where  he  shall  offer  to  TOte 
60  days  preceding  the  election.  Elections  are 
by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  on]y  of  the  votes 
cast  is  necessary  to  a  choice.  Qualified  elec- 
tors, who  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  are  entitled  to  hold  office, 
with  unimportant  exceptions.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  a  senate  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  county  except  Charleston,  which 
elects  two  senators,  and  a  house  of  124  repre- 
sentatives apportioned  among  the  counties  ac- 
cording to  population,  each  county  having  at 
least  one.  The  senators  hold  office  for  four 
years  and  the  representatives  for  two.  They 
receive  $6  a  day  during  the  session,  and  20 
cents  a  mile  for  travel  to  and  from  the  capital. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  annual,  be- 
ginning on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  November. 
The  state  election  is  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  October  in  even  years.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor  (annual  salary 
$3,500  with  a  furnished  residence)  and  a  lieu- 
tenant governor  ($2,500),  ex  officio  president 
of  the  senate,  who  hold  office  for  two  years ;  a 
comptroller  general  ($8,000),  treasurer  ($2,500), 
secretary  of  state  ($8,000),  and  attorney  gen- 
eral ($3,000),  who  hold  office  for  four  years ;  a 
superintendent  of  education  ($2,500),  and  an 
adjutant  and  inspector  general  ($2,500).  These 
officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant  governor  must  have  been 
two  years  resident  in  the  state.  The  gover- 
nor's veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  two- thirds 
vote  of  the  legislature.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  coart,  circuit  courts  (each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  a  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  with  civil  jurisdiction,  and  a  court 
of  general  sessions  with  criminal  jurisdiction), 
probate  courts,  and  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a 
chief  and  two  associate  justices,  elected  by 
joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
for  six  years.  The  chief  justice  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $4,000,  and  the  associates 
$3,600  each.  The  state  is  divided  into  eight 
circuits,  for  each  of  which  a  judge  is  elected 
by  joint  vote  of  the  legislature  for  four  years ; 
eacn  receives  a  salary  of  $8,600  a  year.  The 
supreme  court  has  in  general  appellate  juris- 
diction only.  The  courts  of  common  pleas 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  di- 
vorce, exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  not  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  provided 
for  by  law.  The  courts  of  sessions  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  law.  A  judge  of  probate 
is  elected  for  each  county  by  the  people  for 


two  years.  Trial  justices  appointed  by  the 
governor  hav%  jurisdiction  of  civil  cases  where 
the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $100,  and 
of  criminal  proceedings  for  minor  offences.  A 
homestead  not  exceeding  $1,000  in  value  is 
exempt  from  sale  under  execution,  to  every 
head  of  a  famUy.  A  poll  tax  not  exceeding  $1 
may  be  levied  for  school  purposes.  Provision 
is  made  for  taking  decennial  censuses,  beginning 
in  1875.  The  property  of  a  married  woman  is 
not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husband,  and 
she  may  deal  with  it  in  all  respects  as  if  un- 
married. Before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution,  divorce  was  unknown  in  the  state. 
Divorces  are  now  granted  for  adultery  or  de- 
sertion for  two  years ;  and  the  one  deserting 
may  obtain  a  divorce  if  the  desertion  is  justi- 
fied by  cruel  treatment,  or  by  neglect  of  the 
husband  to  provide  maintenance.  The  death 
penalty  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  wilful 
murder.  Arson  and  rape  are  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a  period  not  less 
than  10  years;  the  penalty  of  manslaughter 
and  of  burglary  is  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  30  years.  The  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest, in  the  absence  of  agreement,  is  7  per 
cent.,  but  any  rate  may  be  contracted  for.  A 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution  may  be 
called  by  vote  of  the  people,  the  question  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  tnem  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house  of  the  legislature.  Specific 
amendments  must  be  proposed  by  two  thirds 
of  each  house,  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  at  the  next  general  election,  and  after- 
ward ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house  of  the  next  general  assembly.  The  state 
has  two  senators  and  five  representatives  in 
congress,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  seven 
votes  in  the  electoral  college. — The  state  debt 
on  Nov.  1,  1874,  was  reported  at  $17,017,651, 
including  $9,540,750  bonded  debt,  $2,679,293 
floating,  debt,  and  $4,797,608  contingent  liabili- 
ties. Not  included  in  this  statement  are  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $5,965,000  issued  under  the 
act  of  March  23,  1869,  for  the  conversion  of 
state  securities,  which  have  been  declared  by 
the  legislature  to  have  been  issued  without  au- 
thority, and  to  be  therefore  null  and  void ;  but 
the  statement  includes  interest  on  these  bonds, 
amounting  to  $894,750,  which  it  is  asserted  is 
illegal  andL  should  be  deducted  from  the  state's 
liabilities.  The  bonded  debt  falls  due  at  differ- 
ent dates  between  1877  and  189S ;  the  rate  of 
interest  on  most  of  it  is  6  per  cent.  The  float- 
ing debt  consists  of  unpaid  appropriations  and 
over-due  interest.  The  contingent  liabilities 
were  created  by  the  indorsement  by  the  state 
of  the  following  railroad  bonds,  the  state  being 
secured  by  mortgages  on  the  roads : 

South  C«rollnft  railroad $2,0W.812 

Northeastern 92<«» 

Charlenton  and  Savannah ^'^'i.lS 

Savannah  and  Charleston 246,760 

Lanrenu W^OO 

Spartanhurg  and  Union 860,000 

GreenvlUe  and  Columbia 1,486,MC 

Total f4,TW,«« 
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The  receipts  from  all  sonrces  daring  the  year 
ending  Oet  81, 1874,  amoanted  to  $1,712,268, 
and  the  ezpenditores  to  $1,699,282.  The  as- 
sessed valaation  of  taxable  property  in  1874 
was  $141,624,952,  yiz. :  real  estate,  $87,794,- 
305;  personal  property,  $43,944,070;  railroad 
property,  $9,886,577.  The  total  valuation  in 
1873  was  $176,956,502.  The  rate  of  the  tax 
levy  for  state  purposes  in  1874  was  10|}  mills. 
—The  constitution  of  1868  provides  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  free  common  schools  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  on  property  and  polls,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state  normal  school,  a 
state  reform  school,  a  state  university,  and  ed- 
ucational institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind.  It  also  declares  that  all  public 
schools,  coll^^s,  and  universities,  supported 
wholly  or  partly  by  the  public  funds,  shall 
be  free  to  ^1  the  children  of  the  state  without 
regard  to  color ;  but  separate  schools  are  gener- 
ally provided.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  upon  public  or  private 
schools  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16  years,  but  no  law  for  this  purpose  has 
yet  (1876)  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  The 
state  superintendent,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  has  general  supervision 
of  the  public  schools.  The  state  board  of  edu- 
cation consists  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
several  county  school  commissioners.  There 
are  32  of  the  latter  officers  (one  in  each  county), 
elected  for  two  years  by  the  people,  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $1,000,  except  in  Charleston 
coonty,  where  the  salary  is  $1,200.  Each 
coonty  has  a  board  of  school  examiners,  com- 
posed of  the  commissioner  and  two  members 
appointed  by  him ;  their  chief  duties  are  the 
examination  of  teachers  and  the  appointment  of 
district  trustees.  There  are  no  graded  schools 
except  in  Charleston.  The  sources  of  school 
revenue  are:  1,  state  school  tax;  2,  poll  tax; 
3,  district  taxes.  The  common  school  statis- 
tics for  1873-'4  were  as  follows : 

Sefaool  population,  6  to  16  yean  of  Bge^  incIaslTe. .  '280,103 

Whitemalea 48,474 

**     femalea 41,501 

Colored  malea 78,442 

'*      females 71,6S5 

Kamber  of  school  distrlcta 429 

**       orsebools 2,853 

School  attendance 104,788 

White 45,774 

C>lored 53,964 

Kamber  of  teachen '. . .  2,627 

Male* 1,625 

Females 1 ,002 

White 1,772 

Colored 855 

Arerage  monthhr  wagea,  males. $82  78 

"          •*           **     females $80  48 

ATem^leuffthofachodto Smonths 

Nmnber  of  school  houses 2,228 

Tahieof        »*           »*      $274,808 

Exp^oditarw  ibr  schools. $448,251 

ToUl  aebool  rerenae $512,924 

From  state  UUL $800,000 

•*    pofl     " $60,514 

"    bcal    « $110,786 

^    •*    othersoorees $42,676 

aetidwol  revenue...., $488,146 

Tho  state  normal  school  was  opened  in  Colum- 
bia in  September,  1874,  with  two  instructors 
^  32  students.     The  course  of  study  oc- 


cupies two  years.  In  1874  there  were  ten 
teachers^  institutes  held  in  eight  counties.  The 
university  of  South  Carolina,  in  Columbia,  has 
preparatory,  academical,  law,  and  medical  de» 
partments,  which  are  open  to  white  and  col- 
ored pupils.  In  1874-'6  there  were  166  stu- 
dents, viz. :  17  in  the  law,  4  in  the  medical, 
and  79  in  the  prepai'atory  school,  64  in  the 
academical  department,  and  2  in  a  special 
course.  State  scholarships  were  established 
in  the  university  in  1874,  and  $6,400  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.  In  1874-'5  57  stu- 
dents were  holding  state  scholarships.  The 
state  appropriations  for  the  university  during 
the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1874,  amounted  to 
$41,760.  The  library  of  the  university  in 
'1876  had  80,000  volumes.  Claflin  university, 
at  Orangeburg,  was  opened  in  1870  for  the 
education  of  colored  persons  of  both  sexes. 
In  1872  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  was  established  in  connection 
with  this  institution,  which  was  then  named 
^*  Claflin  University  and  South  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Mechanical  Institute."  The 
departments  which  have  been  organized  are : 
1,  common  English;  2,  classical  preparatory 
and  higher  English ;  3,  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific. In  1874-^5  there  were  5  instructors  and 
188  students,  including  65  pursuing  scientific, 
agricultural,  and  military  studies.  Furman 
university  (Baptist),  opened  in  1851  at  Green- 
ville, in  1874-'5  had  5  professors  and  55  stu- 
dents in  the  collegiate  department.  The  in- 
stitution has  an  endowment  of  $200,000,  con- 
tributed by  the  Baptists  of  South  Carolina; 
and  for  ten  years  from  Jan.  1,  1876,  tuition  is 
to  be  free.  Newberry  college  (Lutheran),  at 
Walhalla,  Oconee  co.,  opened  in  1858,  in  1874 
-5  had  6  instructors  and  101  pupils,  including 
70  in  the  preparatory  department.  Wofford 
college  (Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South), 
opened  in  1853,  is  at  Spartanburg  Court 
House;  it  has  collegiate  and  preparatory  de- 
partments, and  in  1874-'5  there  were  7  in- 
structors. The  principal  institutions  for  the 
higher  instruction  of  women  are  Columbia 
female  college  in  Columbia,  which  in  1874-^6 
had  7  teachers  and  97  students;  Due  West 
female  college,  at  Due  West,  Abbeville  co., 
with  9  teachers  and  113  pupils;  the  Greenville 
Baptist  female  college,  at  Greenville,  with  10 
teachers  and  117  pupils;  and  the  Williamston 
female  college,  at  Williamston,  with  8  instruc- 
tors and  119  pupils.  The  Southern  Baptist 
theological  seminary  at  Greenville,  established 
in  1859,  in  1874r-'5  had  6  professors  and  66 
students.  The  theological  seminary  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  United  States  was  opened  at  Lexington, 
Ga.,  in  1829,  and  w^as  removed  to  Columbia, 
its  present  seat,  in  1830.  It  has  a  library  of 
about  19,000  volumes,  and  endowments,  not 
including  buildings  and  library,  amounting  to 
$164,000.  In  1873-^4  there  were  6  instructors 
and  57  students.  The  medical  college  of  the 
state  of  South  Oarofina,  in  Charleston,  was 
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opened  in  1883,  and  in  1875  had  8  instmctors 
and  60  students. — The  state  institotion  for  the 
edaoation  of  the  deaf,  damb,  and  blind  is  at 
Cedar  Springs  in  Spartanburg  co. ;  but  it  is 
now  (1876)  suspended.'  The  state  orphan  asj- 
lum,  in  Columbia,  had  in  1874  an  average  of 
80  inmates,  of  whom  88  were  girls.  The  legis- 
lature appropriated  $25,000  for  this  institu- 
tion in  1874;  the  expenditures  amounted  to 
$18,900.  The  state  lunatic  asylum,  in  Colum- 
bia, opened  in  1828,  had  an  average  of  312 
patients  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1874, 
and  811  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  $250  for  each 
patient;  $65,000  was  appropriated  for  it  in 
1874,  and  the  expenditures  were  $71,590.  The 
state  penitentiary,  in  Columbia,  had  in  1874 
an  average  of  250  prisoners,  who  were  chief- 
ly employed  upon  public  buildings  on  account 
of  the  state ;  their  earnings  amounted  to  $28,- 
774.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  were 
$69,838 ;  the  state  appropriation  was  $50,000. 
Religious  exercises  are  held  on  Sunday.  There 
is  a  day  school  for  all  convicts,  and  a  reforma- 
tory school  for  those  under  18  years  of  age,  who 
are  kept  separate  from  the  other  convicts. — 
The  total  number  of  libraries  reported  by  the 
census  of  1870  was  1,668,  containing  546,244 
volumes.  Of  these,  922  with  397,020  volumes 
were  private,  and  741  with  149,224  volumes 
other  than  private ;  among  the  latter  were  one 
state  library,  with  2,700  volumes;  8  court  and 
law,  6,824 ;  4  school,  college,  &c.,  20,800 ;  647 
Sunday  school,  98,200;  84  church,  25,100; 
and  2  circulating,  1,100.  The  total  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  55,  having 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  80,900  and  issuing 
annually  8,901,400  copies.  Of  these,  5  were 
daily,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  16,100; 
4  tri- weekly,  circulation  9,600;  42  weekly, 
44,000;  8  monthly,  10,000;  and  1  quarterly, 
1,200.  In  1875  there  were  reported  7  daily, 
8  tri- weekly,  8  semi- weekly,  62  weekly,  1  bi- 
weekly, 2  semi-monthly,  4  monthly,  and  2 
quarterly ;  total,  84.  The  total  number  of  re- 
ligions organizations  in  1870  was  1,457,  hav- 
ing 1,308  edifices,  with  491,425  sittings  and 
property  valued  at  $3,276,982.  The  denomi- 
nations were  represented  as  follows : 


DENOMIKATIOXS. 

Baptist,  regulnr. 

**       other 

CtarlstiMi 

Confrregationtl 

Kpiscopal,  Protestant 

Friends 

Jewish 

IIuini<'not 

Lntheran 

Methodist 

Preeby  tcrian,  ro^ulof 

**  other 

Befonned  cbnrch  In  Amer- 
ica (late  Dutch  Reformed) 

Roman  Catholic 

Fnitarian 

UoiyerMlist. 

Unknown  (local  mLuion). . 


Orttmal- 
ntioBt. 

Edl- 
flcw. 

SltUngB. 

PrapOT^a 

518 

4C6 

190,750 

$68SA*^2 

6 

6 

800 

1,600 

i 

2 

800 

400 

1 

1 

800 

10,000 

88 

81 

85,850 

729,600 

1 

1 

800 

500 

8 

8 

900 

91,200 

1 

I 

400 

10,000 

49 

44 

17.900 

187,450 

611 

582 

164,050 

652,100 

148 

186 

61,450 

587,000 

16 

17 

5,650 

88,500 

2 

2 

800 

4,000 

12 

13 

10,775 

271,500 

1 

1 

760 

20.000 

8 

2 

850 

58,850 

1 

1 

700 

10,000 

— ^The  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  territory 
now  comprised  in  Sotith  Carolina  was  made 
hy  Jean  Rihanlt,  a  Frenchman.  (See  Bi- 
BAULT.)  The  province  of  Carolina  was  created 
by  Charles  II.  in  1663.  (See  North  Caroli- 
na.) The  first  permanent  settlement  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ash- 
ley river  in  1670  by  English  colonists,  who  re- 
moved in  1680  to  the  present  site  of  Charles- 
ton. Under  the  name  of  Carolina,  both  the 
present  states  dt  North  and  Sonth  Carolina 
were  held  as  a  proprietary  government,  nomi- 
nally under  the  celebrated  model  constitution 
prepared  by  John  Locke,  till  July,  1729,  when 
the  king  bought  out  the  proprietors,  and 
formed  the  Carolinas  into  two  royal  colonies. 
In  1686  a  large  number  of  French  Huguenots 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  subsequently 
there  were  considerable  settlements  of  Swiss, 
Irish,  and  German  emigrants.  The  colony  at 
various  times  sufifered  severely  from  Indian 
depredations,  and  with  Georgia  was  engaged 
under  Oglethorpe  in  a  contest  with  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  Florida.  Sonth  Carolina 
was  the  scene  of  severe  warfare  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  hotly  contested  bat- 
tles being  fought  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston, 
Camden,  King^s  Mountain,  Cowpens,  Eutaw 
Springs,  &c.  The  British  held  the  country  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  years  1780  and  1781. 
The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  September,  1781, 
between  Gen.  Greene  and  Col.  Stuart,  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  was  the  last 
engagement  of  any  importance  during  the  rev- 
olution. A  state  constitution  was  first  adopt- 
ed on  March  26,  1776 ;  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  ratified  by  South  Carolina 
on  May  28, 1788.  Immediately  after  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1832,  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  was  called  to  meet  at 
Columbia,  to  take  action  on  the  high  tariff  of 
1828  and  1832.  The  convention  met  on  Nov. 
19,  unanimously  adopted  the  ^^nullification  or- 
dinance,'^ which  pronounced  the  tariff  ^^nuU, 
void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  on  this  state, 
its  ofiScers  and  citizens,'*  and  prohibited  the 
payment  of  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  that 
law  within  the  state  after  Feb.  1  ensuing. 
The  ordinance  contemplated  an  act  of  the 
legislature  nullifying  the  tariff,  and  declared 
that  no  appeal  shonld  be  made  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  against  the  validity 
of  such  act.  It  was  also  declared  that  should 
the  general  government  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  thus  nullified,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  state,  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  would  "bold  them- 
selves absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to 
maintain  or  preserve  their  political  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  other  states.'' 
This  action  was  approved  by  the  governor, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  in  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  measures  wer^  adopted  by  that 
body  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  ordinance. 
In  view  of  the  threatened  emergency.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  ordered  Gen.  Soott  to  Charles- 
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ton  for  the  purpose  of  '*  saperintending  the 
safety  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
that  vicinity/^  and  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
congress  in  December  issued  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  held  that  nullification  was  treason 
and  should  be  punished  as  such.  During  the 
session  of  this  congress  the  compromise  tariff 
was  passed,  which  being  acceptable  to  South 
Carolina,  the  course  threatened  by  that  state 
was  not  pursued.  In  April,  1860,  the  South 
Carolina  delegates  to  the  national  democratic 
convention  in  session  at  Charleston  withdrew 
from  that  body  because  the  convention  did  not 
expressly  deny  in  its  platform  "th6  power 
either  of  the  federal  government,  or  its  agent, 
the  territorial  government,  to  abolish  or  legis- 
late against  property  in  slaves  by  either  direct 
or  indirect  legislation.''  South  Carolina  was 
the  first  of  the  southern  states  to  institute 
active  measures  for  withdrawing  from  the 
Union  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the 
first  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession.  On 
Nov.  7, 1860,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legisla^ 
ture  calling  a  state  convention.  On  the  same 
day  the  United  States  officials  in  Charleston 
resigned,  and  on  the  10th  the  South  Carolina 
senators  withdrew  from  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. An  election  of  delegates  having  been  held 
on  Deo.  6,  the  convention  assembled  in  Charles- 
ton on  the  18th,  and  passed  the  ordinance  of 
secession  on  the  20tn  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  go  to 
Washmgton  to  treat  with  President  Buchanan 
for  the  possession  of  federal  property  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  while  others  were 
sent  to  the  slaveholding  states  to  invite  their 
cooperation  in  the  formation  of  a  southern 
confederacy.  On  the  24th  the  representatives 
in  congress  withdrew  from  that  body,  and  on 
the  same  day  Gov.  Pickens  proclaimed  the 
dissolotion  of  the  union  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  other  states.  On  the  27th  Fort 
Monltrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  were  seized 
by  the  state.  The  bombardment  and  cap- 
tare  of  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  IS,  by  Gen. 
Beanregard  (see  Sumteb,  Fobt),  was  the  be- 
ginning of  open  hostilities,  and  caused  great 
excitement  tluroughout  the  country.  The  ports 
of  the  seceded  states  were  declared  blockaded 
by  President  Lincoln  on  April  19.  Hilton 
Head  and  Bay  Point  were  captured  on  Nov. 
7  by  an  expedition  under  Admiral  Du  Pont 
and  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  On  April  7,  1863, 
Admiral  Dn  Pont  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  defences  of  Charleston 
harbor,  losing  one  of  his  vessels  in  the  engage- 
ment A  land  attack  was  made  in  July  by 
Gen.  Q.  A.  GiUmore,  who  took  possession  of 
Morris  island,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss 
in  an  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner.  That  work 
was  reduced  by  bombardment,  Sept.  7,  and 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  city  itself.  In  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1865,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man's army  began  its  march  from  Savannah 
throngh  South  Carolina,  having  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  as  an  objective  point,  and  threatening 


Charleston  and  Augusta  at  the  same  time. 
Columbia  was  surrendered  on  Feb.  17,  and 
Charleston  and  all  its  defences  were  evacuated 
on  the  same  day.  (See  Charleston,  and  Colum- 
bia.) Gen.  Sherman, resuming hismarch from 
Columbia,  and  destroying  railroads,  bridges, 
&c.,  reached  Cheraw  on  the  Great  Pedee,  March 
8,  whence  he  moved  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  B. 
F.  Perry  was  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  June  80,  1865.  On  Sept.  4 
delegates  were  chosen  to  a  convention,  which 
assembled  in  Columbia,  Sept.  18,  repealed  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  and  declared  slavery 
abolished.  James  L.  Orr  was  chosen  governor 
at  a  general  election  held  on  Oct.  18.  At  the 
same  time  a  legislature  was  elected,  which  met 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  Gov.  Orr  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  office  on  Nov.  29,  but 
it  was  not  till  Dec.  25  that  the  provisional 
governor  was  relieved  and  the  authority  in  the 
state  restored  to  the  officers  elected  by  the 
people.  This  government  continued  in  force 
until  supplanted  by  the  military  government 
provided  by  congress  in  March,  1867,  when 
Gen.  Sickles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  second  military  district,  embracing  North 
and  South  Carolina.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
beginning  of  September  by  Gen.  Canby.  A 
registration  of  voters  was  now  held,  prelim- 
inary to  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
the  people  in  reference  to  calling  a  state  con- 
vention to  frame  a  constitution  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  78,982  colored  and  46,346  white 
voters  were  registered.  At  the  election,  held 
on  Nov.  19  and  20,  68,876  colored  and  180 
white  persons  voted  for  a  convention,  and 
2,081  whites  against  it.  Of  the  delegates 
chosen,  34  were  white  and  63  colored.  The 
convention  assembled  on  Jan.  14,  1868,  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  people,  April  14,  15,  and  16,  by  a  vote  of 
70^758  to  27,288.  At  the  same  time  state 
officers,  members  of  the  legislature  (of  whom 
72  were  white  and  85  colored),  and  representa^ 
tives  to  congress  were  chosen.  The  legislature 
assembled  on  July  6,  and  on  the  9th  Gov.  Scott 
was  inaugurated.  The  state  became  entitled 
to  representation  in  congress  by  the  ratifica- 
tion (108  to  10)  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution,  and  recon- 
struction was  practically  completed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  military  authorities  on  the 
13th.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  fed- 
eral constitution  was  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  March  11,  1869,  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
1  in  the  senate  and  88  to  8  in  the  house. 
At  the  presidential  election  in  1868,  62,916 
votes  were  cast  for  Grant  (republican)  and 
45,287  for  Seymour  (democrat).  This  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state  that 
the  people  had  voted  for  president  and  vice 
president ;  previously  the  presidential'  electors 
had  been  chosen  by  the  legislature.  During 
1868  and  subsequently  disorders  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  masked  outlaws  called 
"Ku-klux"  were  reported  in  this  state,  espe- 
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oially  in  the  N.  W.  counties.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1871  and  the  beginning  of  1872  numerous 
arrests  were  made  under  an  act  of  congress 
for  the  suppression  of  these  outrages,  and 
many  persons  were  convicted  in  the  United 
States  courts  and  punished. 

SOCTHCOTT,  Jmium,  an  English  religious  en- 
thusiast, born  at  Gittisham,  Devonshire,  about 
1750,  died  in  London,  Deo.  27,  1814.  Until 
nearly  40  years  of  age  she  was  a  domestic 
servant,  and  for  some  years  was  a  member 
of  the  established  church,  but  shortly  before 
promulgating  her  peculiar  notions  she  united 
with  the  Wesley ans.  In  1792  she  began  to  at- 
tract attention  by  claiming  supernatural  pow- 
ers and  narrating  remarkable  revelations  made 
to  her  in  dreams.  She  published  prophecies 
and  warnings  in  extravagant  prose  and  rude 
doggerel,  challenged  the  clergy  to  investiga- 
tion and  discussion,  and  labored  with  so  much 
energy  and  zeal  that  her  sect  at  the  time  of 
her  death  was  estimated  at  100,000  persons. 
When  upward  of  60  years  old  she  announced 
that  she  was  pregnant  and  would  give  birth 
to  a  second  Shiloh.  Shortly  before  her  death 
she  expressed  the  conviction  that  '4f  she  was 
deceived,  she  had  at  all  events  been  misled  by 
some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  A  post  mortem  ex- 
amination disclosed  the  fact  that  dropsy  was 
mistaken  by  her  for  pregnancy.  Before  her 
death  a  communication,  said  to  be  from  her, 
directed  her  followers  to  hold  no  more  meet- 
ings until  after  the  birth  of  Shiloh.  Little  was 
heard  of  the  sect  till  1825,  when  a  man  named 
Twort  professed  to  be  the  Shiloh  promised. 
One  George  Turner  made  a  like  claim.  In 
the  census  of  1861  there  were  reported  in 
England  four  congregations  of  her  followers. 
John  Wroe  became  their  leader  in  1822,  and 
in  1857  opened  a  mansion  at  Wenthorp  for  a 
community  of  Southcottians. 

SODTHEIiir,  Thonas,  a  British  dramatist,  born 
at  Oxmantown,  Ireland,  about  1G60,  died  in 
Westminster,  May  26,  1746.  After  spending 
two  years  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  en- 
tered in  1678  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  but 
soon  gave  up  the  law  for  literature.  Of  the 
ten  plays  which  he  wrote,  the  best  known  are 
**  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,"  in  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  won  her  first  laurels,  and  "  Oro- 
nooko,"  in  which  he  denounced  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  1774  (3  vols.  12mo). 

SOUTHERNWOOD.    See  Artemisia. 

SOCTHET.  1.  itokert,  an  English  author,  born 
in  Bristol,  Aug.  12,  1774,  died  at  Greta  hall, 
near  Keswick,  March  21,  1843.  In  his  14th 
year  he  was  placed  at  Westminster  school,  the 
expenses  being  borne  by  a  maternal  uncle.  For 
publishing  in  "The  Flagellant,"  a  periodical 
started  by  him  and  his  associates,  a  satirical 
article  on  corporal  punishment,  he  was  ex- 
pelled in  1792.  He  entered  Balliol  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  January,  1798,  accepted  with  enthu- 
siasm the  liberal  ideas  to  which  the  French 
revolution  had  given  currency,  and  began  his 


career  of  unparalleled  industry  as  a  man  of 
letters.    He  wrote  in  1798  the  dramatic  poem 
of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  first  published  surreptitiously 
in  1817,  which  was  assailed  in  the  house  of 
commons  as  seditious.      With  Coleridge  and 
Lovell  he  formed  the  abortive  plan  of  a  panti- 
socracy,  or  perfect  society,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.    He  left  the  university  in  1794, 
published  in  connection  with  Lovell  a  volume 
of  "  Poems"  (1794),  and  received  from  Cottle 
50  guineas  for  his  "Joan  of  Arc"  (1795),  an 
epic  poem,  which  was  favorably  received.    In 
1795-6  he  spent  six  months  with  his  uncle  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  published  "  Letters  written 
during  a  Short  Residence  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal "  (1797).    In  1797  he  went  to  London  to 
study  law,  but  soon  took  lodgings  for  most 
of  the  time  in  the  country,  and  continued  his 
literary  pursuits.    He  was  the  editor  and  prin- 
cipal w^riter  of  the  "  Annual  Anthology  "  for 
1799  and  1800.     His  health  failing,  he  again 
visited  Portugal  in  1800,  and  collected  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  that  country.    For  his 
second  epic  poem,  "  Thalaba,  the  Destroyer  " 
(2  vols.  12mo,  1801),  he  received  100  guineas. 
The  post  of  secriBtary  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  Ireland  was  offered  to  him  with 
a  salai-y  of  £360,  but  he  soon  resigned  wh&t 
he^ienned  "  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  salary." 
In  1804  he  settled  at  Greta,  near  Keswick, 
where  Coleridge  was  living,  and  about  14  m. 
from  Wordsworth  at  Grasmere.     From  this 
time  he  appears  in  his  writings  as  an  uncom- 
promising monarchist  and  churchman,  and  his 
life  was  marked  by  untiring  and  cheerful  labor, 
and  by  repeated  acts  of  generosity.    He  re- 
ceived as  permanent  inmates  of  his  house  the 
wives  of  Lovell  and  Coleridge,  sisters  of  his 
own  wife,  assisted  in  editing  the  works  of 
Chatterton  for  the  benefit  of  the  sister  of  that 
poet,  and  extended  his  kindness  to  several 
unfortunate  poets,  among  whom  was  Henry 
Kirke  White,  whose  "Remains"  he  edited* 
with  a  biography.    He  visited  and  formed  a 
Hfe-long  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1805  ;   became  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  "Quarterly  Review;"  received  in  1807  a 
pension  of  £160;  undertook  in  1809  the  his- 
torical department  of  the   "Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register;"  was  appointed  poet  laureate 
in  1813 ;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  1821 ;  visited  Hol- 
land in  1826,  and  remained  three  weeks  at 
Leyden  in  the  house  of  Bilderdijk ;   declined 
the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  in  1836,  but  accepted 
an  addition  of  £300  to  his  pension ;  and  made 
a  tour  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  in  1887. 
His  intense  and  protracted  activity  had  now 
resulted  in  mental  prostration;   his  memory 
failed,  and  his  recognition  of  time  and  place 
gave  way,  and  during  the  last  year  there  was 
an  utter  extinction  of  his  faculties.    He  left 
at  his  death  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pri- 
vate libraries  in  England,  which  was  sold  by 
auction  in  London. — There  is  scarcely  a  de- 
partment of  literature  in  which  Southey  did 
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not  engage.    His  three  best  poems  are  "  Tha- 
kba,  the  Destroyer"  (1801),  an  Arabian  tale, 
"The  Carse  of  Kehama"  (1810),  founded  upon 
fables  of  the  Hindoo  mythology ;  and  ^*  Rod- 
erick, the  Last  of  the  Goths"  (1814),  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  domin- 
ion in  Spain.     "Madoc,"  one  of  his  longer 
poems,  is  founded  on  traditions  of  Welsh  voy- 
ages to  America.    His  principal  prose  Works, 
besides  his  translations  of  "  Amadis  do  Gaul^' 
and  the  **  Chronicle  of  the  Oid  "  from  the  Span- 
ish, and  of  "  Palmerin  of  England"  from  the 
Portuguese,  are:  "History  of  Brazil"  (3  vols. 
4to,  1810-'19);  "Life  of  Nelson"  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1813) ;  "  Life  of  John  Wesley"  (2  vols.,  1820) ; 
"  Historv  of  the  Peninsular  War  "  (3  vols.  4to, 
1822-^32') ;  "  Book  of  the  Church  "  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1824);  "Sir  Thomas  More,  or  OoUoquies  on 
the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society  "  (2  vols., 
1829) ;  "  Life  of  John  Bunyan"  (1830) ;  "  Es- 
says,  Moral  and  Political "  (2  vols.,  1832) ;  and 
"The  Doctor"  (7  vols.,  1834r-7;  best  ed.,  1 
vol.,  London,  1856).    His  curious  erudition  is 
happily  shown  in  the  last,  and  also  in  his  "  Com- 
monplace Book,"  of  which  four  volumes  were 
edited  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Warter.    Southey  collected  his  poet- 
ical works  (10  vols.,  1887-8),  and  Mr.  Warter 
has  published  four  volumes  of  his  "  Letters " 
(1856).    His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  0.  0.  Southey,  in  which  is  interwoven 
his  correspondence  with  many  distinguished 
men  of  his  time  (6  vols.,  1849-'50).    IL  Ctro- 
Wm  Ine  Bnwks,  second  wife  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Buckland,  Hampshire,  Deq.  6,  1787, 
died  July  20,  1854.     She  was  the  only  child 
of  Capt.  Charles  Bowles,  a  retired  oflScer.    She 
pablished  "Ellen  Fitz-Arthur,"  a  poem  (1820) ; 
"  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems"  (1822) ; 
"  Solitary  Hours,  Prose  and  Verse  "  (1826) ;  and 
"Chapters  on  Churchyards"  (2  vols.,  1829). 
In  1839. she  married  Robert  Southey,  between 
vhomand  herself  a  long  friendship  had  existed. 
They  had  planned  to  write  many  works  to- 
gether; but  only  two  or  three  fragmentary 
volumes  appeared  as  their  joint  production. 

SfNTIH  SEA  SCHEHE  Soften  called  the  South 
sea  babble),  a  financial  delusion  of  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  In  1711  Robert  Har- 
ley,  earl  of  Oxford,  then  lord  treasurer,  pro- 
posed to  fund  a  floating  debt'of  about  £10,000,- 
000,  the  interest,  about  £600,000,  to  be  secured 
by  rendering  permanent  the  duties  upon  wines, 
tobacco,  wrought  silks,  &c.  Purchasers  of  this 
fund  were  to  become  also  shareholders  in  the 
South  sea  company,  a  corporation  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  trade  with  Spanish  South  Ameri- 
ca, a  part  of  the  coital  stock  of  which  was  to 
be  the  new  fund.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
hoirever,  Spain  refused  to  open  her  commerce 
to  England,  and  the  privileges  of  the  South  sea 
company  became  worthless.  As  many  men  of 
wealth  were  among  its  shareholders  and  direc- 
tors, the  corporation  continued  to  flourish  as 
«  monetary  Institution.  The  bad  success  of  its 
trading  operatioxis  was  concealed,  and  accounts 


of  the  riches  of  Chili  and  Peru,  together  with 
false  reports  of  intended  concessions  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  were  skilfully  used  to  increase 
its  credit.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish 
war  in  1718  did  not  sliake  the  popular  confi- 
dence in  its  promises.  The  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  in  great  request,  and  the  directors 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  same  career  that 
John  Law  was  then  running  in  France.  In 
April,  1720,  parliament  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houses  accepted  their  plan  for  paying  the 
national  debt,  that  of  the  bank  of  England  be- 
ing rejected.  Walpole  was  almost  the  only  emi- 
nent man  who  protested  against  the  measure. 
The  South  sea  company  took  upon  itself  the 
whole  debt  of  the  state,  £30,981,712,  in  con- 
sideration of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  secured 
to  them  for  four  years,  after  that  to  be  re- 
deemable by  the  government,  and  the  interest 
to  be  4  per  cent.  Hereupon  a  frenzy  of  specu- 
lation seized  the  whole  nation.  Shares  of  the 
South  sea  company,  which  at  the  passing  of 
the  bill  sold  at  £300,  soon  began  to  rise  rapidly ; 
and  an  enormous  traffic  in  them  sprung  up,  in 
which  all  classes  engaged.  By  May  29  two 
thirds  of  the  government  annuitants  had  ex- 
changed the  securities  of  the  government  for 
those  of  the  company.  Not  even  the  collapse 
of  Law^s  scheme  at  the  end  of  May  checked 
the  popular  infatuation ;  South  sea  stock  kept 
on  rising  until  early  in  August,  when  it  reached 
its  maximum,  £1,000.  Soon  afterward  it  be- 
came known  that  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chair- 
man, and  some  others  had  sold  out,  and  the 
stock  began  to  fall.  Toward  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, in  spite  of  great  efforts  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  bank  of  England  to 
save  its  credit,  the  company  stopped  payment, 
and  thousands  were  beggared.  An  investiga- 
tion ordered  by  parliament  disclosed  much 
fraud  and  corruption,  in  which  many  promi- 
nent persons  were  implicated.  Some  of  th^ 
directors  were  imprisoned,  and  all  of  them 
were  fined  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  over 
£2,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. A  great  part  of  the  valid  assets  of  the 
company  was  also  distributed  among  them, 
yielding  a  dividend  of  about  33  per  cent. — See 
Coxe's  "Memoirs  of  Walpole"  (2  vols.,  1798), 
and  "  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  De- 
lusions,"  by  Charles  Mackay  (London,  1850). 

SOUTHWELL  or  SotweD,  Natbanlel,  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  about 
1600,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  2,  1676.  He  was 
educated  in  the  English  college  at  Home,  be- 
came a  Jesuit,  and  in  1624  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary priest  to  England.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  1627,  and  from  1637  to  1668  was  sec- 
retary general  of  his  order.  He  revised,  re- 
edited,  and  completed  the  Biblioiheca  ScriptO' 
rum  Societatia  Je»u,  begun  by  Ribadeneira  and 
continued  by  Alegambe  (fol.,  Rome,  1676 ;  new 
ed.  by  the  Jesuit  Gudin,  Rome,  1746;  with 
supplements,  Rome,  1814, 1816).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  A  Journal  of  Meditations  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year"  (London,  1669). 
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SOVTBWELL,  itobcrt,  an  English  anthor,  born 
at  Horsham  St.  Faith^  Norfolk,  in  1560,  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  Feb.  21,  1595.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Douai,  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  in 
1578,  was  appointed  rector  of  the  English  col- 
lege there  in  1585,  and  in  1586  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  England.  He  ministered  secret- 
ly to  the  scattered  Roman  Catholics,  residing 
principally  as  chaplain  in  the  household  of  the 
countess  of  Arundel.  In  1592  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  tower,  and  was  ten  times  subject- 
ed to  the  torture  to  make  him  disclose  a  plot 
against  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  much  re- 
vered among  Roman  Catholics  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  purity  of  life,  and  his  cause  has  been 
lately  introduced  for  canonization  in  the  Ro- 
man ecclesiastical  courts.  His  most  important 
poems  are  contained  in  '^  St.  Peter^s  Complaint 
and  other  Poems  *'  (4to,  London,  1595 ;  last  ed. 
with  sketch  of  his  life  by  W.  J.  Walter,  1817), 
and  ^^Mffinonise,  or  Certaine  excellent  Poems 
and  Spirituall  Hymnes  "  (4to,  1595).  His  chief 
prose  works  are :  "  The  Triumph  over  Death  " 
(1595) ;  "  Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those  Catho- 
lics who  lie  under  Restraint"  (8vo,  1605); 
and  "  Marie  Magdalen's  Funeral  Teares "  (4to, 
1609;  new  ed.,  1828).  Collective  editions  of 
his  works  were  published  in  1620,  1680,  1634, 
1687,  and  1828 ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  in  1856. 

SOliniWORTH,  baa  IK  E.  (Nevftt),  an 
American  authoress,  born  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  Dec.  26,  1818.  She  was  married  in  1841, 
and  two  years  later,  being  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources,  she  resorted  to  her  pen  for  sup- 
port. She  wrote  for  the  "National  Era,"  a 
newspaper  published  in  Washington,  and  in 
1849  republished  from  it  her  first  novel,  "  Ret- 
ribution." Her  later  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, including  "The  Deserted  Wife,"  "Shan- 
nondale,"  "  The  Curse  of  Clifton,"  "  The  Lost 
Heiress,"  "  The  Discarded  Daughter,"  "  Cruel 
as  the  Grave,"  "  Tried  for  her  Life,"  "  A  Beau- 
tiful Fiend  "  (1873),  and  "The  Spectre  Lover" 
(1875).  An  edition  of  her  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  in  35  vols. 

SOPVESTRE,  ^ile,  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Morlaix,  April  15,  '1806,  died  in  Paris,  July  5, 
1854.  After  failing  to  get  his  first  drama  per- 
formed in  Paris,  he  became  in  1820  a  publish- 
er's clerk  at  Nantes,  and  finally  a  journalist  and 
litterateur,  settling  in  Paris  about  1836.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  received  a  professor- 
ship in  the  new  school  of  administrative  sci- 
ence, and  delivered  popular  lectures  there  and 
subsequently  in  Switzerland,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Causer ies  historiques 
et  litter  aires  (2  vols.,  1854).  He  excelled  as  a 
writer  of  didactic  novels  and  tales.  His  Pkilo- 
sophe  sons  Us  toils  received  in  1851  an  academi- 
cal prize.  Shortly  after  his  death  the  Lambert 
prize  for  the  most  beneficent  works  was  given 
6n  his  behalf  to  his*  widow,  who  also  wrote 
and  translated  various  works.  His  sketches 
of  life  in  Brittany  include  Les  demiers  Bre- 
tons (4  vols.,  1835-7).     In  1868  an  English 


translation  of  his  "  Legends  of  Brittany "  ap- 
peared in  New  York,  and  one  of  "Pleasure 
of  Old  Age  "  in  London. 

80WEUT.  1.  Jaacs,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  Lambeth,  March  21,  1757,  died  Oct. 
25,  1822.  In  early  life  he  was  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  miniatures,  and  later  took  up 
natural  history  in  connection  with  his  art  He 
published  "  English  Botany,  or  colored  Figures 
of  all  the  Plants  Natives  of  Great  Britain," 
with  descriptions  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D. 
(36  vols,  royal  8vo,1792-1807;  supplement  by 
his  son  James  De  Carle  Sowerby,  4  vols., 
1815-'49;  new  ed.  by  J.  T.  B.  Syme,  10  vols., 
1863-'70) ;  "  Colored  Figures  of  English  Fangi 
or  Mushrooms,  with  Descriptions  "  (3  vols,  f  oL, 
1797-1809);  "British  Mineralogy"  (5  vols. 
8vo,  1804r-'17)  ;  "Exotic  Mineralogy  "  (2  vols, 
roy.  8vo,  1811-'17);  "British  Miscellany" 
(animal  subjects,  12  parts,  1804-^6);  and 
"Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain"  (6 
vols.,  600  colored  plates,  1812-'41 ;  vols.  v.  and 
vi.  by  his  son  James  De  Carle).  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Linnssan  and  geological  societies. 
IL  Gctive  BrettiigluMi,  son  of  uie  preceding, 
born  in  Lambeth,  Aug.  12,  1788,  died  July  26, 
1854.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the  entomo- 
logical portion  of  his  works,  and  published 
"  Grenera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells"  (42  parts 
8vo,  264  colored  plates,  1822-^84;  drawings 
and  engravings  by  his  father  and  his  brother 
James  De  Carle),  and  "  Species  Conchy lio- 
rum,  or  Original  Descriptions  and  Observations 
of  all  the  Species  of  Recent  Shells  with  their 
.Varieties"  (4to,  1830,  unfinished).  IlL  Qtu^ 
Brcttfaigluui^  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  March 
25,  1812.  He  has  published  "  Manual  of  Con- 
chology," with  upward  of  650  figures  of  shells 
on  24  copper  plates  (8vo,  1839 ;  4th  ed.,  re- 
vised, 1852) ;  "  Conchological  Illustrations"  (6 
vols.  8vo,  1841);  "Thesaurus  Oonchyliorum, 
or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Shells"  (30 
parts  imp.  8vo,  1842-'71);  "Popular  British 
Conchology"  (16mo,  1854;  new  ed.,  1866); 
"Popular  History  of  the  Aquarium"  (16mo, 
1857;  new  ed.,  1865);  "Hlustrated  Compan- 
ion to  Kingsley's  Glaucus"  (1858);  "Ilhis- 
trated  Index  of  British  Shells  "  (royal  8vo,  24 
plates,  1859) ;  and  "  Labels  for  the  recognized 
Species  of  British  SheDs"  (1861).  He  also 
furnished  drawings  for  Reeve's  "  Elements  of 
Conchology  "  and  "Land  and  Fresh- water  Mol- 
lusks  of  the  British  Isles." 

SOY  (Japanese,  sooja\  a  sauce  prepared  in  Ja- 
an  and  China  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  former- 
y  called  soja  hispida^  but  now  glycine  kispida. 
The  plant  is  erect,  much  branched,  and  roughly 
hairy,  has  pea-like  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
and  hairy  pods  with  two  to  five  compressed 
seeds.  In  preparing  the  soy  the  seeds  are 
boiled  with  water  nearly  to  dryness,  then  put 
in  wide-mouthed  jars  with  water  and  sugar, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Every  da/ 
they  are  well  stirred ;  and  when  the  fermenta- 
tion is  completed  the  mixture  is  strained,  salted, 
and  boiled,  and  skimmed  until  clarified.    Soy 
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is  in  genera]  use  as  a  condiment  tbroaghout 
Cochin-China,  China,  and  other  eastern  conn- 
tries  ;  the  Japanese  is  considered  the  best  It 
has  a  peculiar  flavor,  neither  too  salt  nor  sweet ; 
a  thick  consistence  and  clear  brown  color ;  and 
leaves  when  shaken  in  a  glass  a  coat  of  bright 
yellowish  brown  upon  the  sides.  It  is  imported 
to  be  nsed  with  fish.  The  Chinese  name  for 
the  sance,  according  to  Archer,  is  kitjapj  from 
which  our  word  catsup  or  ketchup  is  derived. 
SOTiaty  Aleilt,  a  French  cook,  bom  about 
1800,  died  in  England,  Aug.  6, 1858.  For  sev- 
eral years  anterior  to  1850  he  was  chief  cook 
at  the  Reform  club,  London.  During  the  Cri- 
mean war  he  introduced  among  the  troops  at 
Constantinople  an  intelligent  system  of  cook- 
inj^.  He  published  "  Cookery  for  the  People," 
Delas9ements  culinaires  (8vo,  London,  1845), 
"Gastronomic  Regenerator"  (1847),  "The 
Modern  Housewife  "  (1849),  &c. 

SPA,  or  ^aa,  a  watering  place  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  and  16  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Li6ge,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ardennes ; 
pop.  about  ^,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  squares  and  a  fine  bathing  establish- 
ment, erected  in  1866.  The  Pouhon  or  prin- 
cipal spring  is  under  a  colonnade  built  in 
honor  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  here  re- 
stored to  health.  The  waters  are  chalybeate, 
and  150,000  bottles  are  exported  yearly.  The 
annual  number  of  visitors  exceeds  16,000. 

8PADA,  UfMlto,  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
Bologna  in  1576,  died  in  Parma  in  1622.    He 
received  his  earliest  education  in  the  school  of 
the  Carracci,  where  he  was  employed  while 
a  boy  as  a  color  grinder ;  subsequently  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Caravaggio.    After  executing 
important  works  in  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Par- 
ma, he  entered  the  service  of  Ranuccio,  duke 
of  Parma.    His  masterpiece  is  "  San  Domenico 
burning  the  proscribed  Books  of  the  Heretics." 
SPAfiXOLETFD,  a  Spanish  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Jos6  Ribera,  born  in  San  Felipe  de 
Jativa,  Jan.  12,  1588,  died  in  Naples  in  1656. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio,  whose  peculiar 
style  he  followed  with  enthusiasm,  and  settled 
in  Naples  about  1612.    He  excelled  in  chiaro- 
scuro, and  delighted  in  gloomy  subjects.    His 
chief  works  are  in  Spain,  but  Naples  possesses 
his  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Januarius,"  "St.  Je- 
rome and  St.  Bruno,"  and  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross."    Among  his  pupils  was  Salvator  Rosa. 
SPAIH  (anc.  Iberia;  Lat.  ffispania;  Span. 
Etpafla),  a  kingdom  of  S.  W.  Europe,  forming 
with  Portugal  the  Pyrenean  or  Ibenan  pen- 
insula.    The  name  Hispania  came  into  use 
among  the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  the  peninsula.    It  lies 
between  lat  36*'  and  48°  48'  N.,  and  Ion.  3° 
SO'  E.  and  9**  21'  W.    Its  greatest  extent  N. 
snd  S.,  from  Cape  Pef&as  in  Asturias  to  Tarifa 
pomt  and  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  is  about  540 
m. ;  £.  and  W.,  from  Cape  Creus  in  Catalonia 
to  pear  Cape  Fhiisterre  in  Galicia,  about  630  m. 
It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  France,  with  which  it 
b  connected  hy  an  isthmus  about  240  m.  wide, 


and  W.  partly  by  Portugal ;  on  all  other  sides 
it  is  surrounded  by  water,  viz. :  E.,  S.  E.,  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, which  separates  it  from  Africa,  S.  W. 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  N.  by  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  In  extent  it  holds  the  sixth 
rank  among  European  states,  being  surpassed 
by  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  France. — The  coast  line  of  Spain, 
which  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  perimeter, 
is  about  1,370  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  600 
m.  belongs  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  770  m.  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
north,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Cape  Or- 
tegal  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho, 
the  coast  is  rocky,  the  height  ranging  from 
40  to  300  ft.  In  the  southwest,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana  to  that  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
the  shore  is  mostly  low,  sandy,  and  swampy; 
then  it  rises  gradually,  and  in  the  bay  of  Alge- 
siras  presents  suddenly  the  magnificent  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  From  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Palos 
at  the  southeast  it  is  mostly  rooky,  but  of  lit- 
tle elevation.  The  E.  coast,  from  Cape  Palos 
to  the  French  frontier,  is  alternately  high  and 
low  ;  a  part  of  it  is  lined  with  lagoons,  along 
which  numerous  salt  works  are  established. 
The  indentations  of  the  Spanish  coast  are  not 
considerable ;  the  greatest  are  the  bay  of  Rosas 
and  the  gulf  of  AmpoUa  in  the  east,  and  the 
gulf  of  Almeria,  the  strait  and  bay  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  bay  of  Cadiz  in  the  south.  Among 
the  most  important  capes  are  Creus,  St.  Sebas- 
tian, St.  Martin,  and  Palos  in  the  east,  Gata 
and  Trafalgar  in  the  south,  Finisterre  in  the 
west,  and  Ortegal,  Pefias,  and  Machichaco  in 
the  north.  There  are  few  islands  near  the 
Spanish  coast;  the  most  important  are  the  Ba- 
learic, a  group  consisting  of  two  larger  (Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca)  and  a  number  of  smaller 
islands,  and  Iviza  and  Formentera  (the  Pity- 
ussQ  of  the  ancients).  Other  small  islands  are 
the  Isla  de  Leon,  on  which  Cadiz  stands,  and 
the  Columbretes,  off  the  coast  of  Valencia. 
Excellent  harbors  are  found  in  the  northwest 
and  west,  of  which  those  of  Ferrol  and  Vigo 
are  conspicuous ;  the  southwest  has  the  almost 
unassailable  harbor  of  Cadiz,  and  the  northeast 
the  harbors  of  Barcelona  and  Rosas. — Spain 
has  230  rivers,  of  which  onlya  few  are  naviga- 
ble. From  the  general  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  main  streams  flow  generally 
either  E.  or  W.  The  principal  rivers  which 
water  the  basins  inclining  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  the  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Jucar,  and 
Segura,  each  of  which  receives  several  afiQu- 
ents.  Five  large  rivers  run  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  Minho  (Sp.  Mino\  Douro  (Duero\  Tagus 
{Tajo\  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.  Two  of 
these  rivers,  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  have 
their  mouths  in  the  territory  of  Portugal,  and 
two  others,  the  Minho  and  Guadiana,  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  countries.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  in  point  of  navigation  is  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  others  being  encumbered 
with  rocks,  shallows,  and  falls.    The  lakes  are 
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not  important ;  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Albafera,  S.  of  Valencia. — Spain  is  eminently 
a  region  of  mountain  ridges  and  broad  eleva- 
ted plateaus.  From  near  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic  the  whole  peninsula  is  traversed 
by  successive  mountain  belts,  including  be- 
tween them  high  lands  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams.  As  many  as  five  distinct  belts 
are  traced  across  the  peninsula,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which,  ranging  along  the  northecn 
border,  has  been  described  under  the  heads 
Oantabbian  Mount auts  and  Pybenees.  Each 
belt  is  marked  by  bold  precipitous  fronts  facing 
the  south  and  gentler  slopes  toward  the  north. 
The  second  belt,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama 
(with  its  continuations  the  Sierras  de  Gredos 
and  de  Gata),  divides  Leon  and  Old  Castile 
from  Estremadura  and  New  Castile,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Douro  from  those  of  the  Tagus. 
Some  of  its  peaks,  as  the  Puerto  del  Pico  in 
the  province  of  Avila,  and  Pefialar|  on  the 
border  of  Segovia  and  Madrid,  rise  to  a  height 
of  about  8,000  ft.  Toward  the  east,  on  the 
borders  of  Aragon,  this  belt  is  broken  up  into 
various  irregular  ranges  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Iberian  chain,  including  in  this  designa- 
tion the  spur  from  the  Cantabrians  before  re- 
ferred to,  extend  in  a  S.  E.  direction  and  spread 
over  the  E.  coast.  The  third  range,  called  the 
mountains  of  Toledo,  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Tagus  from  those  of  the  Guadiana.  This  range 
is  less  marked  than  the  others.  The  next  is 
the  Sierra  Morena,  along  the  southern  slopes 
of  which  flow  the  branches  of  the  Guadalqui- 
vir. Under  various  names  this  important  belt 
is  traced  from  the  province  of  La  Mancha  on 
the  east  to  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Portugal  at 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  name  Morena,  brown 
or  dark-colored,  is  said  to  be  given  to  the 
mountains  from  the  dingy  color  of  the  forests 
of  kermes  oak  along  the  southern  edge.  The 
southern  coast  range,  of  which  the  Sierra 
Nevada  forms  a  part,  and  which  is  spoken  of 
collectively  by  that  name,  runs  close  to  the 
Mediterranean,  through  southern  Murcia  and 
Andalusia,  from  Cape  Palos  to  Cadiz  by  one 
branch,  and  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  by  an- 
other. It  contains  the  Cerro  de  Mulhacen, 
the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Eu- 
rope except  in  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus, 
being  11,654  ft.  high,  and  the  peak  of  Veleta, 
11,375  ft.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
minor  ranges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  off- 
shoots or  continuations  of  the  principal  chains. 
— The  geological  formations  of  Spain  range 
with  the  mountains  E.  and  W.  across  the  pen- 
insula, and  consist  in  the  mountains  them- 
selves of  metamorphic  granites  and  crystalline 
schists,  and  on  their  flanks  are  represented  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  sometimes  the  carbon- 
iferous formations.  In  Asturias  the  last  named 
are  met  with  in  highly  tilted  strata.  The  old- 
er palsBozoic  rocks  are  frequently  covered  by 
groups  of  the  tertiary,  some  of  the  most  recent 
of  which,  as  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Guadarrama,  lie  inclined  from  the  uplifting  of 


the  mountains,  and  in  Leon  along  the  Canta- 
brian  range  they  even  stand  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion; but  back  from  the  mountains  over  the 
great  plains  of  Castile  the  same  strata  lie  hori- 
zontally. The  uplifting  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  miocene,  calcareous  beds  of  which, 
filled  with  fresh-water  shells,  are  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountains  lying  horizontally  upon 
highly  inclined  Silurian  slates.  The  Iberian 
chain  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  newer 
secondary  formations.  Moncayo  on  the  west- 
ern borders  of  Aragon,  the  highest  mountain 
of  this  group,  is  referred  to  the  Jura,  and  man v 
other  mountains  in  the  eastern  provinces  more 
than  5,000  ft.  high  are  composed  of  Jurassic 
or  cretaceous  rocks.  These  formations  extend 
around  on  the  S.  coast,  and  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar is  Jurassic  limestone.  The  trias  also  is 
traced  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Andalusia,  near  the 
Mediterranean,  in  beds  of  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, limestones,  clays,  marl,  gypsum,  and  salt. 
— The  mineral  productions  of  Spain  are  vari- 
ous and  rich,  and  its  mines  of  lead,  mercury, 
tin,  iron,  silver,  copper,  salt,  &c.,  have  been 
worked  from  the  remotest  times.  Iron  ores 
are  very  generally  diffused,  but  the  production 
of  iron  is  comparatively  small.  Linares,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  a 
spur  of  the  Nevada,  possess  rich  mines  of  lead. 
The  little  copper  produced  in  Spain  is  chiefly 
from  the  mines  of  Linares  and  that  of  Rio 
Tinto  N.  W.  of  Seville,  all  in  Andalusia.  Tin 
ores  are  found  only  in  Galicia,  and  are  worked 
to  a  very  moderate  extent.  Lead  and  copper 
are  also  found  here,  and  in  ancient  times  silver 
and  gold  were  produced  in  Galicia.  Antimo- 
ny was  formerly  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
La  Mancha.  Near  Cardona  in  Catalonia  are 
famous  mines  of  rock  salt  associated  with  beds 
of  gypsum  in  the  trias  formation.  Silver  is 
now  obtained  only  from  the  mines  of  Guadal- 
canal, in  the  province  of  Seville.  The  quick- 
silver mines  of  Almaden,  in  Ciudad  Real,  are 
the  richest  in  Europe.  Asturias  and  Aragon 
have  important  coal  mines. — The  climate  of 
Spain  is  divided  into  three  greatly  differing 
zones.  The  northern  zone,  which  extends  to 
the  Ebro  and  the  Minho,  comprises  Galicia, 
Asturias,  the  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Ca- 
talonia and  the  northern  part  of  Old  Castile, 
and  Aragon.  The  mountains  which  cover  {his 
zone,  the  almost  perpetual  snows  of  the  Pyre-* 
nees,  together  with  the  N.  and  N.  E.  winds, 
lower  the  temperature,  increase  the  number 
and  supply  of  the  waters,  and  promote  vegeta- 
tion. Agriculture  is  therefore  the  principal 
occupation,  especially  of  the  Basques  and  Cata- 
lonians.  The  winters  in  this  zone  are  general- 
ly cold,  and  the  springs  moist;  but  the  climate 
is  on  the  whole  temperate.  The  middle  zone, 
which  embraces  northern  Valencia,  New  Cas- 
tile, southern  Old  Castile,  southern  Aragon, 
Leon,  and  Estremadura,  is  composed  of  vast 
and  elevated  plateaus,  the  uniform  and  monot- 
onous surface  of  which  is  swept  by  the  winds 
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and  burned  by  the  snn.  Althoagh  high  moan- 
tain  ridges  line  and  traverse  this  region,  it  has 
few  rivers,  not  sufficient  to  fertilize  it.  The 
temperature  is  subject  to  extremes;  the  win- 
ters are  odd  and  the  summers  burning,  but 
the  spring^  and  autumn  are  pleasant.  The 
southern  zone,  which  comprises  Andalusia, 
tfnrcia,  and  southern  Valencia,  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  burning  winds  from  Af- 
rica, and  to  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  the  naked  and  rocky  mountain  walls. 
The  valleys-  in  this  zone  are  deeper  and  the 
plateaus  less  extended  and  better  supplied  with 
water  than  in  the  middle  zone;  the  soil  is 
more  diversified  and  better  adapted  for  agri- 
culture. The  temperature,  delicious  in  autumn 
and  in  spring,  is  tropical  in  summer,  and  more 
rainy  than  cold  in  winter.  Two  kinds  of 
winds  are  very  troublesome.  The  gallego^  a 
N.  and  N.  W.  wind,  blowing  from  Galicia,  is 
cold  and  piercing,  and  causes  painful  affections 
of  the  eye.  The  southern  provinces  are  visited 
by  the  tolano^  the  sirocco  of  Italy. — Spain  is 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Europe. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  especially  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  provinces.  Saffron  and  other 
dye  plants  are  chiefly  found  in  the  interior. 
Mulberry  trees  are  largely  cultivated  for  rear- 
ing silkworms  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Gra- 
nada. In  the  south  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
the  finer  fruits,  including  the  almond,  date,  fig, 
orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  pineapple,  and 
banana.  Large  forests,  especially  of  evergreen 
oaks,  including  the  cork  tree,  are  still  found  in 
Asturias,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  on  the  whole  Spain  has 
less  timber  than  any  other  of  the  large  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  owing  to  the  want  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  culture  of  the  vine  is  general ;  but 
only  the  coast  districts  of  Jerez,  Rota,  and  Mal- 
aga, in  Andalusia,  and  of  Benicarlo  and  Ali- 
cante in  Valencia,  furnish  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  exportation.  The  quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  insects  are  mostly  of  the  same 
kinds  as  those  of  S.  France.  Wolves,  lynxes, 
foiea,  and  wild  boars  are  still  to  be  found  on 
the  high  mountains ;  but  the  bear,  which  two 
centuries  ago  was  common,  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  Barbary  ape,  the 
only  monkey  naturalized  in  Europe,  inhabits 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Descended  from  breeds 
which  the  Moora  introduced,  the  Spanish  horse 
has  preserved  the  fire,  docility,  grace,  and  vig- 
or of  the  Arabian.  Those  of  Seville,  Granada, 
and  Estremadura  are  most  valued.  The  asses 
and  mules  are  superior ;  the  former  rival  those 
of  Egypt,  but  mules  are  preferred  for  trans- 
porti&on.  Hie  bulls  used  for  bull  fights  are 
found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Sheep  are 
everjrwhere  extensively  raised,  a  considera- 
ble proportion  belonging  to  the  merino  breed. 
Hogs  are  bred  in  large  numbers;  those  of 
Estremadura,  Galicia,  and  Asturias  are  cele- 
brated for  the  delicacy  of  their  fiesh.  There 
are  important  fisheries  on  the  coasts ;  the  fish 


of  the  Atlantic  are  preferred  to  those  of  the 
Mediterranean. — The  kingdom,  inclusive  of 
the  less  remote  islands,  is  divided  into  49  prov- 
inces, named  after  their  respective  capitals 
except  the  last  six  in  the  table,  viz. :  Navarre, 
capital  Pamplona ;  Biscay,  Bilbao ;  Guipuzcoa, 
St.  Sebastian  ;  Alava,  Vitoria ;  Balearic  Isl- 
ands, Palma;  Oanary  Islands,  Santa  Cruz  do 
Tenerife.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
provinces  and  of  the  ancient  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  official  estimates  in  1870,  are  given  in 
the  Almanack  de  Gotha  for  1875  as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 


KBW  CASTm. 

1.  Madrid 

2.  Toledo. 

8.  Gnndalajara. 

4.  Cuenca 


Am,  tq.  m.    Populitba. 


Total 


LA  MAKOHA. 

5.  andadB'jal 


OLD  CABTTLB. 

«.  BaitroB 

1.  L<^rofto 

8.  Santander 

9.  Soria 

10.  Segovia 

11.  Avila 

18.  ralencla 

18.  Valladolid 


Total. 


LSON. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


Loon 

Zamora — 
Salamanca. 


2,997 
6..%6 
4.b69 
6,7-26 


20,178 


7,840 


6,651 
1,945 
2,118 
8,836 
2,714 
2,9  !i2 
8,120 
8,(>48 


Total 


25,409 


6,107 
4,185 
4.940 


ASTUBIA8. 


17.  Ovledo. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
28. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 


82. 
88. 


84. 
85. 
86. 


GAUOIA. 

Corunna. % 

Lugo 

Orense 

Pontevedra 


Total 


VSTSKMADUKA. 


Badi\)oz.. 
Caceres. . 


Total 


AWDALVSIA. 


ScTiUe... 
Cadiz. . . . 
Huelva.. 
Cordova. 

Jaen 

Granada. 
Almeria.. 
Malaga.. 


Total 


XXTSCXA. 


Mnrcia . . 
Albaoeto. 


15,242 


4,091 


8,079 
8,787 
2,789 
1,739 


11,844 


8,688 
8,014 


5,295 
2,sn9 
4,122 
6,190 
6,1^ 
4,987 
8,802 
2,824 


Total 


YALEXCIA. 


Valencia. 
Alicante. 
Castelkm 


Total 


4,852 
2,098 
2,447 


487,482 
842,272 
208,688 
233,781 

1,277,128 


264,649 


868.560 
182,941 
241,5S1 
158.690 
160,812 
176,219 
lb4.66a 
242,884 


1,689,864 


850,092 
250,968 
280,870 


881,080 


610,888 


080,.'3O4 
475.886 

402.796 
480,146 


1,989,281 


481,922 
802,456 


16,702    i     734,877 


515,011 
426,499 
196,469 
8S2,652 
892,100 
4^5,846 
861,558 
60^010 


660,040 


666,141 
440.470 
296,228 


8,897    !  1,401,888 
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PROVINCES. 


Ana,  tq.  m.    Popolatkni. 


CATALOmA. 

87.  Baroelozm 

88.  Tamgona. 

89.  L^rida 

40.  QeroDA 


S.985 
2,451 
4.775 
2,272 


Total I     12,488 


AKAGOlf. 


41.  Sangossa.. 

42.  Iluesca 

48.  TerneL.... 


6,607 
6,s78 
5,494 


762,555 

«50.S95 
880,849 
825,110 

1,768,408 


401,894 
274,628 
252,201 


Total 


KA,yASKE. 


44.  Nararro 

BASQUE  PVOyiNCSB. 


45.  Btsear 

46.  Guipuzcoa. 

47.  AlaTa 

Total.... 


48.  Balearlo  Islands. 

49.  Canary  Islands. . 


17,979 

928,718 

4,046 

818,687 

849 

723 
1,205 

187,926 
180.748 
108,820 

2,782 

471,989 

1,860 
2,b08 

259,225 
2b8,b59 

Total  of  Spain  In  Europe  and! 
Ganarios 


19S,n4     16,885,506 


The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  colo- 
nies of  Spain  according  to  the  latest  data  are 
as  follows : 


coLoxira. 


Cuba 

Forto  Bioo. 


AMKBICA. 


Total 


ASIA  AXD  OCEANICA. 

Philippines  (exclnsire  of  independent 

parts) 

Carolines  and  Palaos 

LadroDCS  or  Marianas 


Total '     67,241 

489 


AFRICA. 

The  Guinea  islands 


PgpiihMoB. 


1,400,000 
62^000 


2,025,000 


6,000.000 

28,000 
^610^ 


6,088,610 
85,000 


Total  SpanUh  colonies |    11 7,209    |  8,098,61 0 

The  Canary  islands,  which  geographically  be- 
long to  Africa,  are  included  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  European  possessions.  Besides  them, 
the  town  of  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  is 
included  in  the  European  province  of  Cadiz, 
and  the  Presidios,  likewise  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  are  included  in  the  European  province 
of  Granada.  In  population  Spain  ranks  sev- 
enth among  the  powers  of  Europe,  being  sur- 
passed by  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  The  increase  since 
1700  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


YEARS. 

aooo.ooo 

YEARS. 

PopolatioB. 

1700 

1849 

14.216,219 

1789. 

9.160,000  1 
10,541,000 

,  1867 

15.454..'S14 

1797 

1  1870 

16,885,506 

1884 

12,597,719 

1 

The  increase  since  1884  has  been  about  equal- 
ly divided;  only  one  province,  Ciudad  Real, 


shows  a  small  decrease,  from  277,788  to  264,- 
649.  The  largest  ratio  of  increase  is  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  where  L6rida  has  advanced 
from  151,822  to  880,848,  Valencia  from  888,- 
759  to  665,141,  and  Barcelona  from  442,273  to 
762,555.  The  thinnest  population  is  found  in 
the  interior  provinces  of  Leon,  the  two  Cos- 
tiles,  and  Estremadura ;  and  the  densest  in  the 
north,  Galicia,  Asturias,  the  Basque  provinces, 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia.  The  entire 
population  is  distributed  among  169  ciudada 
(cities),  4,707  tillas  (towns),  80,886  lugara 
(villages),  and  10,788  aldeaa  (hamlets).  The 
princioal  cities  are  Madrid,  the  capital,  Barce- 
lona, Malaga,  Valencia,  Seville,  Granada,  Ca- 
diz, and  Saragossa.  Spain  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  former  times  much  more  densely  in- 
habited than  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  some  calculations,  was  up- 
ward of  80,000,000 ;  and  in  the  14th  century 
it  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  24,000,000. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Spanish 
race,  a  mixture  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Iberians  and  Celts  with  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Goths,  and  Moors, 
with  a  general  predominance  of  the  Roman 
element,  although  the  several  provinces  show 
in  some  respects  marked  differences  in  the 
national  character.  National  amusements  are 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  the  last  named 
often  assuming,  especially  in  the  favorite  fan- 
dango and  holerOy  a  passionate  and  sensuous 
character.  From  the  Romans  the  Spaniards 
have  inherited  a  fondness  for  bull  fights,  which 
are  still  the  greatest  popular  festivities,  and 
equtdly  delight  all  classes.  The  men  are  gen- 
erally well  built,  and  have  a  dark  but  clear 
complexion,  black  hair,  eyes  full  of  fire,  sharp 
features,  and  gestures  measured  and  solemn. 
The  women  are  well  formed  and  distinguished 
for  noble  carriage.  Besides  the  Spaniards 
proper,  there  are  three  other  races,  the  Basques, 
the  Modejars,  and  the  gypsies.  The  Basques, 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ibe- 
rians, numbering  (besides  those  in  France) 
about  650,000,  and  forming  the  majority  of 
the  population  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
in  Navarre,  have  retained  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs.  (See  Basques.) 
The  Modejars,  about  60,000  in  number,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Moors ;  they  are  chief- 
ly found  in  Granada  and  Castile,  and  many  of 
them  still  preserve  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  gypsies  or  Gitanos,  numbering 
about  50,000,  and  scattered  throughout  Spain, 
speak  a  peculiar  dialect  current  only  among 
themselves.  Spain  has  a  very  numerous  no- 
bility ;  according  to  some  tliey  form  the  2l8t, 
according  to  others  even  the  15th  part  of  the 
population.  The  higher  nobility  (tituladoty 
grander)  own  immense  possessions,  while  the 
lower  class  (hidalgos)  are  in  many  instances 
poor. — Agriculture,  although  still  very  imper- 
fect, has  made  of  late  considerable  progress. 
Wheat,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
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▼AS  not  yet  grown  in  Bnfficient  quantities  for 
home  ooDBomption,  forms  now  a  considerable 
article  of  export.  Wine  and  oil  constitute 
Uie  chief  riches  of  some  of  the  provinces. 
Agricnlture  has  made  especial  progress  in  Bis- 
cay, Navarre,  and  Aragon,  and  aU  the  arable. 
g'OQnd  near  the  roads  has  been  oultiyated. 
at  the  most  careftd  cultivation  is  found  in 
the  huertas  or  irrigated  lands  of  Granada, 
Ifarda,  and  Valencia,  which  are  regarded  as 
the  gardens  of  Spain,  and  produce  all  kinds 
of  fraits,  vegetables,  and  plants.  The  farmers 
are  for  the  most  part  wretchedly  poor,  and 
are  obliged  to  obtain  money  at  exorbitant 
prices  by  mortgaging  their  crops.  Certain 
privileges,  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  are  enioyed  by  the  proprietors 
(^led  fnettdui)  of  large  migratory  flocks  of 
sheep,  especially  merinos.  They  are  not  only 
allowed  to  drive  their  flocks  over  village  pas- 
tares  and  commons,  but  the  proprietors  of 
8Qch  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way  are 
obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  path ;  and 
DO  new  enclosures  can  be  made  in  the  line 
of  their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  that 
has  once  been  in  pasture  be  again  cultivated 
till  it  has  been  offered  to  the  mesta  at  a  cer- 
tiin  rate.  Only  about  68  per  cent,  of  the 
soil  is  under  cultivation. — ^Manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  former  centuries  was  very  prosper- 
ous. In  the  middle  ages,  the  wool  and  silk 
tissnes  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Baeza,  the 
dothB  of  Muroia,  and  the  arms  of  Toledo  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  and  «fews,  the  monopoly  given  to 
the  royal  manufactories,  the  onerous  taxes 
weighing  down  private  industry  and  aggrava- 
ted by  the  avidity  of  the  fiscfd  agents,  com- 
bined to  undermine  this  prosperity.  Seville 
in  1519  counted  16,000  silk  workshops,  em- 
ploying 130,000  workmen ;  in  1678  it  had  only 
405  manufactories.  The  manufactories  of  Se- 
govia, in  which  formerly  25,000  pieces  were 
annually  produced,  made  in  1788  only  400 
pieces.  In  recent  times  industry  has  greatly 
improved  again,  especially  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital,  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  former  property  of  the  clergy  has  passed 
into  tlie  hands  of  French  and  English  capital- 
ists. The  cotton  industry,  which  is  concen- 
trated chiefly  in  Barcelona  and  other  places 
in  Catalonia,  employs  1,200,000  spindles,  and 
supports  about  100,000  men.  Metallurgio  in- 
dostry  has  been  developed  in  Guip^zcoa,  Bis- 
cay, Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Granada;  silk 
goods  are  manufactured  at  Barcelona,  Man- 
resa,  Tarragona,  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valen- 
cia; wooUen  stuffd  at  Segovia,  Arevalo,  Ool- 
menar  (on  the  Manzanares),  and  Alcoy ;  linen 
in  Galicia  and  Catalonia;  leather  at  Barce- 
lona, Cordova,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Granada,  and 
Madrid;  and  glassware  at  Barcelona.  There 
are  manufactories  of  firearms  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  Catalonia,  and  Segovia,  and  can- 
non founderies  at  Seville,  Lierganes,  Trubia, 
and  Barcelona.     The  number  of  stock  com- 
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panies  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  At 
the  close  of  1866  there  were  65  credit  and 
other  commercial  and  industrial  associations, 
with  &  nominal  capital  of  $87,900,000.  In 
1867  there  were  27  railroad  and  other  public 
works  associations,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
$204,480,000.  The  number  of  banks  was  23, 
capital  $35,600,000.  A  decree  of  March  19, 
1874,  founded  a  new  national  bank,  with  which 
the  old  privileged  Spanish  bank  and  the  pro- 
vincial Danks  were  to  be  consolidated. — The 
first  railroad  in  Spain  was  opened  in  1848, 
from  Barcelona  to  Mataro,  18^  m.  Notwith- 
standing the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, their  extension  has  been  pursued  with 
some  vigor ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  Spanish  industry,  the  want  of  good 
inland  roads,  and  frequent  political  disturb* 
anoes,  the  financial  condition  of  the  railroads 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  their  progress  has  been 
less  rapid  lately  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  In  1867  only  26  m.  of  new  railroads 
were  opened ;  in  1868,  72  m. ;  in  1869,  6  m. ; 
in  1870,  86  m. ;  in  1871,  20  m. ;  in  1872  and 
1878,  60  m.  Sonfie  of  the  main  lines  were  not 
yet  completed  in  1875.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  railroads  on  Jan'.  1,  1874,  was  3,864 
m.  In  1867  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
was  10,357,851.  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  1871  was  7,287  m. ;  number  of  stations, 
193;  number  of  despatches,  996,912.  The 
number  of  post  offices  was  2,847;  of  letters, 
78,174,000.  There  are  several  canals,  some  of 
them  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  mostly  un-> 
finished  and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  Imperial  canal,  begun  by 
Charles  V.,  and  extending  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  canals  of  Castile, 
Manzanares,  Murcio,  Albacete,  and  Guadarra- 
ma.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  canals  in 
1874  was  430  m.,  of  which  181  m.  were  navi- 
gable. The  number  of  the  boats  on  the  lat- 
ter was  332. — The  most  important  articles  of 
export  are  wines,  specie,  metals,  especially 
lead,  raisins,  olive  oil,  fiour,  cork,  soap,  wool, 
brandies,  and  salt ;  and  the  imports  comprise 
sugar,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  goods,  iron  in  bars,  codfish,  machines^ 
cacao,  guano,  and  coal.  In  1849  a  protective 
tariff  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  former  pro- 
hibitive system.  A  decree  of  the  regency, 
dated  Aug.  1,  1869,  introduced  a  new  tariff, 
which  abolished  all  prohibitions  and  reduced 
considerably  the  duties  on  most  articles.  It 
provided  also  for  a  further  reduction  to  take 
place  on  July  1,  1875.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  1867  to  1869  inclusive,  according 
to  oflncial  reports,  were  as  follows : 


TEARS. 


1867 

1868 
18G9 


Inporti. 


$76,800,000 

110,200,000 

64,900,000 


Exports. 


$56,000,000 
68.800,000 
61,200,000 


The  trade  of  Spain  is  chiefly  with  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Cuba.    In  1867  the  value  of  im- 
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ports  from  France  was  $88,648,000,  from  Great 
Britain  $26,112,000,  and  from  Onba  $7,680,000 ; 
of  exports  to  France  $15,986,000,  to  Great 
Britain  $16,224,000,  and  to  Cuba  $9,986,000. 
The  merchant  navj  in  1867  consisted  of  ifi6B 
sailing  vessels,  tonnage  845,186,  and  151  steam- 
ers, tonnage  45,484;  total,  4,514  vessels,  of 
890,670  aggregate  tonnage.  In  the  same  year 
9,640  vessels,  of  1,532,000  aggregate  tonnage, 
entered  the  ports. — ^The  government  of  Spain, 
which  has  undergone  many  changes  since  1812, 
is  now  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  consti- 
•tution  of  Jane  1, 1869,  vests  thelegislative  pow- 
er in  a  cortes,  as  representative  of  the  sovereign 
Spanish  nation.  The  king,  who  is  inviolable 
and  not  subject  to  responsibility,  sanctions  and 
promulgates  the  laws,  and  exercises  the  execu- 
tive power  through  the  state  ministry.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  the  ministry  was  composed  of  a 
president  and  eight  ministers,  the  departments 
being  foreign  affairs,  finance,  interior,  justice, 
commerce  and  public  works,  war,  marine,  and 
colonies.  The  cortes  is  divided  into  a  senate 
and  the  congress.  The  requirements  for  a  sen- 
ator are  to  be  a  Spaniard,  to  be  40  years  of  age, 
to  be  possessed  of  civil  rights,  and  either  to 
have  been  the  occupant  of  a  high  political,  ec- 
clesiastical, or  literary  position,  or  to  be  one 
of  the  large  taxpayers.  One  fourth  of  the 
senate  is  removed  each  time  that  general  elec- 
tions for  deputies  are  held.  The  lower  house, 
the  congress,  which  is  wholly  renewed  every 
three  years,  is  composed  of  at  least  one  depu- 
ty to  each  40,000  of  the  population.  To  be 
eligible  as  a  deputy  one  must  be  a  Spaniard, 
of  age,  and  in  possession  of  civil  rights.  The 
cortes  must  meet  for  at  least  four  months 
every  year.  Each  house  nominates  its  own 
officers.  The  provinces,  districts,  and  com- 
munes of  Spain  are  governed  by  their  own 
special  laws,  and  this  principle  of  provincial 
and  municipal  self-government  has  generally 
been  recognized  by  all  the  governments.  Every 
commune  of  at  least  60  members  has  its 
own  elected  ayuntamientOj  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  an  alcalde.  Each  province  has 
its  own  parliament,  the  deputaeian  provin- 
eialj  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
the  ayuntamientos.  The  courts  of  justice 
comprise  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Madrid,  15 
audieneias  territoriales  (courts  of  the  second 
resort),  and  499  courts  of  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. The  army  of  Spain,  according  to  the 
military  law  of  Feb.  17,  1873,  is  divided  into 
the  active  army  and  the  reserve.  The  former, 
the  numerical  strength  of  which  is  established 
annually  by  a  law,  is  recruited  wholly  by  vol- 
unteers from  19  to  40  years  of  age,  who  enlist 
for  a  term  of  at  least  two  years,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  which  they  may  reenlist  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  reserve  is  formed  of  all 
who  have  reached  their  20th  year,  excepting 
those  who  serve  in  the  active  army.  The  time 
of  service  is  three  years,  and  no  substitutes 
are  accepted*  The  reserve  of  a  province  may 
be  mobilized  by  a  decree  of  the  government, 


but  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  reserve  re- 
quires a  national  law.  Whenever  the  number 
of  volunteers  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  active 
army,  the  reserve  may  be  mobilized.  In  1875 
the  Spanish  army  was  in  process  of  reorgani- 
zation on  the  basis  of  these  provisions.  The 
military  force  in  Spain  was  to  number  about 
216,000  men.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
about  60,000  men  in  Ouba,  9,400  m  Porto 
Bico,  and  9,000  in  the  Philippines ;  total,  76,- 
400,  making  the  whole  strengUi  of  the  Spanish 
army  294,400.  As  it  has  been  common  \rith 
most  of  the  governments  which  have  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  to  make  mili- 
tary appointments  for  political  reasons,  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  highest  military 
rank  is  disproportionately  large.  There  ia  a 
school  of  infantry  cadets  at  Toledo,  a  school 
of  cavalry  cadets  (established  in  1851)  at  Al- 
caic de  Uenares,  a  special  school  of  artilleristB, 
an  academy  of  engineers,  and  a  school  of  the 
general  st^  at  Madrid,  and  a  general  military 
school  at  Toledo.  Spain  has  125  fortified 
places,  among  which  are  25  of  the  first  order. 
The  navy,  which  in  former  times  commanded 
all  seas,  and  afterward  greatly  declined,  has 
only  recently  begun  to  improve  again.  The 
fleet  in  1874  consisted  of  20  vessels  of  the  first 
class  (7  ironclads,  10  screw  frigates,  and  3 
wheel  steamers),  21  vessels  of  the  second  class 
(10  wheel  steamers,  9  screw  steamers,  and  2 
screw  transports),  and  161  vessels  of  the  third 
class  (20  screw  steamers,  54  gunboats,  10  wheel 
steamers,  4  screw  transports,  and  73  brigs); 
total,  202  vessels  with  894  guns.  Besides 
these  are  the  following  vessels  not  classified: 
5  steamers  with  5  guns,  a  ^monitor  with  3 
guns,  2  despatch  boats  with  6  guns,  1  floating 
battery,  and  1  sailing  transport.  The  navj 
was  manned  in  1874  by  9,700  sailors  and  6,000 
marines. — The  finances  of  Spain  have  long 
been  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  hope  among  Spanish  statesmen  for 
a  permanent  improvement.  The  apparent  sur- 
plus of  receipts  which  appeared  in  several  of 
the  budgets  presented  to  the  cortes  was  gen- 
erally found  to  be  fictitious,  and  since  1867 
even  the  budget  estimates  have  invariably  left 
a  large  deficit  unprovided  for.  Even  the  ex- 
tensive sale  of  national  and  church  property 
has  failed  to  restore  the  equilibrium  and  to 
arrest  the  threatening  increase  of  the  national 
debt.  In  the  budget  for  1871-'2  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  about  $118,500,000,  and  the 
expenditures  at  $121,000,000;  and  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  declared  tliat  the  state  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  which  could  be 
averted  only  "by  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions, devoted  both  to  raise  the  revenue  by  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  and  otherwise,  and  to 
depress  the  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
point."  A  report  of  the  minister  of  finance 
in  May,  1878,  estimated  the  public  debt  at 
$1,511,000,000.  The  payment  of  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt  was  suspended  on  July  1, 
1878.    According  to  the  Madrid  '*  Official  Ga- 
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lette  "  the  total  revenae  for  1874-'5  was  $108,- 
960,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  $104,105,- 
000.    The  revenue  was  derived  chiefly  from 
(Hrect  and  indirect  taxes,  stamps,  tobacco  and 
other  monopolies,  sales  of  national  property, 
ud  exemptions  from  militarj  service.     The 
receipts  from  colonies  amounted  to  only  $595,- 
000.     The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were 
$55,800,000  for  war  and  marine,  and  $31,- 
195,000  for  the  other  ministries.    This  state- 
ment shows  a  slight  surplus  of  revenue,  but 
if  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  had  been 
paid  there  would  have  been  the  usual  deficit. 
—Of  the  coins  of  Spain,  the  real  is  equal  in 
valae  to  about  5  cts.,  the  peseta  is  equal  to 
four  reaUsj  and  the  escudo  to  ten  reales.    The 
French  metric  system  was  introduced  Jan.  1, 
1859,  but  the  old  weights  and  measures  are 
still  much  used. — ^Nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Spain  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church;  and  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  repubUo  in  1868  no  other  religious 
denomination  was  recognized  by  law  or  en- 
joyed the  right  of  public  worship.    To  teach 
or  to  embrace  Protestantism,  or  to  circulate, 
boj,  or  sell  Protestant  books,  was  also  punish- 
able by  law.    Only  a  few  congregations  of 
forekn  Prote^ants  and  Jews  were  aJlowed  to 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  their  respec- 
tive reUgions.    A  few  natives  were  known  to 
profess  Protestant  opinions,  and  they  gradually 
came  to  be  tolerated  as  long  as  they  did  not 
assemble  for  public  worship.    After  the  expul- 
sion of  Queen  Isabella  Protestant  congrega- 
tions were  formed  in  all  the  large  and  in  some 
of  the  small  towns;  they  were  soon  organized 
into  a  Spanish  evangelical  synod,  and  a  con- 
sistory was  ^pointed  in  Madrid  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.    Besides  the  congregations 
connected  with  this  synod,  there  are  a  few 
Baptist,  Scotch   Presbyterian,  and  Anglican 
churches.    The  whole  number  of  Protestants 
in  1874  was  variously  estimated  from  30,000 
to  120,000.     The  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Spain  is  divided  into  54  dioceses,  9  of  which 
are  archbishoprics,  viz. :  Burgos,  Santiago,  Gra- 
nada, Saragossa,  Toledo,  Tarragona,  Seville, 
Valencia,  and  Valladolid.    In  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions out  of  Europe,  there  are  in  America 
one  archbishopric  (Santiago  de  Cuba)  and  two 
bishoprics ;  in  Asia,  one  archbishopric  (Manila) 
and  four  bishoprics.    The  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo is  primate  of  Spain.    In  1830  the  clergy 
and  religious  orders  counted  152,805  members, 
including  80,900  monks  and  24,700  nuns  in 
1,940  convents.     In  1885-6  nearly  all  the  con- 
vents were  suppressed;  but  subsequently  va- 
rious female  communities,  mostly  devoted  to 
teaching  and  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  a  few 
male  orders,  were  reestablished  by  permission 
of  the  government.    In  1860  there  were  82 
male  convents  wit^  719  monks,  and  866  female 
convents  with  12,990  nuns.    The  number  of 
priests  in  1867  was  48,948.    In  former  times 
the  chnroh  owned  immense  possessions,  but 
in  1885  they  were  declared  national  property 


and  confiscated,  and  the  clergy  indemnified  by 
fixed  salaries.    Up  to  1889  the  ecclesiastical 
property  which  had  been  sold  amounted  to 
$78,000,000.    A  concordat,  concluded  Aug.  25, 
1869,  and  promulgated  Jan.*  14,  1860,  stipu- 
lated that  the  churdi  should  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  property  not  yet  disposed  of, 
and  dliould  have  in  future  the  right  of  acqui- 
ring propeorty  of  any  kind. — The  organization 
of  public  instruction  dates  from  1845.    At  the 
head  of  educational  affairs  is  a  royal  council 
subdivided  into  six  sections,  viz. :  primary  in- 
struction,  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  sciences, 
jurisprudence,  medical  science,  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  instruction.    In  1852  there 
were  fewer  than  2,000,000  individuals  who 
were  able  to  read,  and  scarcely  1,200,000  knew 
how  to  write.    Since  then  the  government  has 
made  efforts  to  improve  public  instruction,  and 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
the  object  of  special  solicitude.    In  1867  there 
were  26,882  public  schools,  with  1,425,889  pu- 
pils, of  whom  850,762  were  boys  and  574,577 
girls.   In  1872  the  middle  schools  consisted  of 
60  provincial  and  18  municipal  institutes,  be- 
sides several  private  coUgios^  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  about  26,000.    Spain  has 
10  universities,  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Santiago,  Valencia, 
Valladolid,  and  Saragossa.    The  total  number 
of  students  in  1868  was  12,269.    Three  uni- 
versities  (Madrid,  Barcelona,  and   Granada) 
have  each  five  faculties  (philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, exact  sciences,  pharmacy,  medicine,  and 
law),  two  four  faculties,  one  three  faculties, 
and  the  others  but  two.    The  theological  facul- 
ties have  been  abolished  in  all  the  universities, 
and  theological  instruction  is  imparted  at  the 
seminaries  connected  with  the  episcopal  sees. 
Normal  schools  have  been  established,  in  ac- 
corduice  with  the  law  of  1857,  in  the  capitals 
of  the  several  provinces.    Special  insti*uction 
is  provided  for  by  a  school  of  engineering, 
commercial  schools,  a  college  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  higher  vet- 
erinary school  at  Madrid,  with  branch  estab- 
lishments at  Cordova  and  Saragossa.   Spain  has 
many  literary  societies,  yet  none  of  them  can 
compare  with  similar  societies  in  most  other 
European  countries.    The  best  known  among 
them  are  the  royal  academy  at  Madrid,  found- 
ed in  1714 ;  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Seville ; 
the  academy  of  plastic  arts  at  Madrid;  the  acad- 
emies of  arts  at  Seville,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Sara- 
gossa, and  Palma ;  the  royal  academy  of  Spanish 
history  at  Madrid ;  and  the  academy  of  geog- 
raphy at  Valladolid,    Of  public  libraries  there 
are  the  royal  library  and  six  others  at  Madrid, 
one  in  the  Escurifd,  two  at  Valencia,  two  at 
Saragossa,  and  one  at  Toledo,  besides  those 
belonging  to  the  different^niversities.    In  1808 
o^y  four  periodicals  were  published  in  Spain ; 
in  1868  there  were  468.    In  1867  there  were 
835  tibeatres,  with  accommodations  for  169,876 
people. — ^The  Spanish  peninsula  was  early  vis- 
ited by  the  Phoenicians,'  who  established  flour- 
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ishing  colonies  on  its  coasts,  snch  as  Tartes- 
sos  (probably  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture)  and 
Gades  (Cadiz).  They  were  foUowed  by  the 
Greeks,  among  whose  colonies  were  Emporis 
(now  Ampurias,  on  the  coast  of  Oatalonia) 
and  Sagnntam  (Murviedro,  in  Valencia).  StiU 
the  interior  remained  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  second  Panic  war  that 
the  Romans  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country.  The  Greeks  at  first  applied  the 
name  Iberia  (corresponding  to  that  of  the  river 
Iberus,  now  Ebro)  to  the  eastern  coast,  calling 
the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  Tartessis  and 
the  centre  Geltica ;  but  later  they  extended  the 
term  Iberia  to  the  whole.  The  Romans  ex- 
changed this  name  for  that  of  Hispania  (whence 
the  modem  Spain),  supposed  by  many  critics  to 
be  derived  from  the  Semitic  Bhaphan^  rabbit,  an 
animal  which  the  Phoenicians  found  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  country,  and  by  others  to  be 
from  the  Basque  ezpaHa^  border.  From  re- 
mote antiquity  the  elevated  regions  of  the  inte- 
rior were  peopled  by  the  Celtiberians,  a  race 
formed  frpm  the  mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberi- 
ans. (See  Celtibksians.)  A  number  of  Ibe- 
rian and  Celtic  tribes,  however,  retained  their 
distinct  nationality.  Among  the  former  were 
the  Astures,  Cantabri,  and  v  accsBi,  inhabiting 
the  mountiunous  districts  of  the  north.  The 
unmixed  Celts  dwelt  chiefly  near  the  Guadi- 
ana,  and  in  GallsBcia  (Galicia).  The  Turde- 
tani,  who  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 

auivir,  were  accounted  the  most  civilized  of 
[le  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  had  a  literature 
of  their  own.  The  inhabitants  were  brave 
and  warlike.  Even  in  antiquity  the  sheep  of 
Spain  were  highly  prized,  and  the  country 
produced  com,  oil,  and  wine;  but  its  princi- 
pal riches  lay  in  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals.  After  the  first  Punic  war  the 
Carthaginians  began  to  establish  thenvselves 
in  Spain,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Hamil- 
car  and  Hasdrabal,  subdued  several  tribes  on 
the  S.  and  *£.  coasts.  Among  the  cities  found- 
ed by  them  was  New  Carthage  (now  Carta- 
gena), which  soon  became  a  celebrated  em- 
porium. Pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Sagtmtum  and  EmporisB 
applied  for  aid  to  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
from  Carthage  an  agreement  not  to  extend 
her  dominion  beyond  the  Iberus,  and  to  re- 
spect the  independence  of  Saguntum.  The 
siege  and  destruction  of  Saguntum  by  Han- 
nibal in  219  B.  C.  led  to  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  Scipio  expelled 
the  Carthaginians  from  Spain  (206).  The  Ro- 
mans now  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the 
entire  peninsula,  but  did  not  fully  succeed 
until  after  a  war  of  about  200  years,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus,  the 
heroic  resistance  and  final  downfall  of  Nu- 
mantia  (138),  and  the  temporary  independence 
of  a  part  of  the  country  under  the  gallant 
Sertorius  (84  to  72)  form  brilliant  episodes. 
In  19  B.  C.  the  subjection  of  all  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Basques,  was  completed. 


Augustus  divided  the  peninsula  into  three 
provinces :  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  so  named 
from  the  capital  Tarraco  (Tarragona),  in  the 
north,  east,  and  centre;  Hispania  6»tica  (from 
the  BsBtis,  now  Guadalquivir),  in  the  south, 
and  extending  to  the  Anas  (Guadiana),  the 
capital  of  which  was  Corduba  (Cordova)  or 
Hispalis  (Seville);  and  Lusitania,  between 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  Durius  (Douro),  and 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  modem  PortngfJ, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Augusta  Emerita 

gf^rida).  The  country  became  so  ihoroughlj 
omanized  that  it  was  one  of  the  princip^ 
seats  of  Roman  civilization  and  literature. 
Christianity  was  early  introduced,  and  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Christianization  of 
the  entire  country  was  completed.  The  de- 
cay of  the  Roman  empire  called  several  Ger- 
man tribes  to  Spain,  who  encountered  bnt  fee- 
ble resistance.  The  Suevi  founded  an  empire 
in  the  N.  W.  part,  in  the  province  of  Gallfecia; 
the  Alani  occupied  Lusitania;  and  the  Van- 
dals settled  in  the  southern  province  of  Bstica, 
which  was  called  after  them  Vandalusia  (now 
Andalusia).  The  Romans  called  to  their  aid 
the  Visigoths,  who  had  a  powerful  empire 
in  S.  W.  France,  already  extending  across  the 
Pyrenees  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  &ing  Wallia 
of  the  Visigoths  in  A.  D.  418  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  Silingi,  a  tribe  of  the  Vandals, 
in  b.  Spain,  and  so  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Alani  that  they  fused  with  the  Vandals,  who 
in  their  turn  in  429  left  under  Genseric  for  N. 
Africa,  where  they  founded  a  great  empire. 
The  Visigoths  soon  subdued  the  whole  of  Spain 
with  the  exception  of  the  northwest,  which 
remained,  in  the  possession  of  the  Suevi  till 
585,  when  their  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Visigothic  king  Leovigild.  One  of  the  great- 
est kings  of  the  Visigoths  was  Euric,  who  in 
471  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  gave  to  Spain  the  first  written  laws. 
Under  Reccared  I.  the  Visigoths,  who  until 
then  had  been  Arians,  adopted  the  Catholic 
faith  (589),  a  step  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
thorough  coalescence  of  the  Gotiiic,  the  Latin, 
and  the  native  Spanish  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation into  one  Spanish  nationality,  with  a 
general  prevalence  of  the  Latin  element.  The 
constitution  of  the  Visigoths  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  which  proved  to  be  a  prolific  source 
of  violence,  assassination,  and  civil  war,  and 
finally  led  to  the  destraction  of  their  kingdom. 
The  family  of  Alaric,  which  had  been  dissatis- 
fied at  a  new  election,  called  the  Arabs,  who 
had  an  empire  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (in 
Mauritania,  whence  they  were  caDed  Moors), 
into  Spain,  and  King  Roderic  fell  in  the  great 
and  protracted  battie  at  Jerez  de  la  Frontera 
(July,  711).  The  Arabs,  under  the  leadership 
of  Tarik,  Musa,  and  others,  completed  within  a 
few  years  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountainous  district 
Asturias,  Cantabria  (E.  of  the  preceding),  and 
Navarre,  where  a  Gothic  prince,  Pelagins 
(Spanish,  Pelayo),  was  elected  king,  and  main- 
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tftined  himself  saccessfnllj  against  the  inva- 
sion  of  the  Arabs.  The  oonqnered  part  of 
Spain  became  at  first  a  province  of  the  eastern 
caliphs.  When  the  Ommi  jade  line  of  caliphs 
was  overthrown  by  the  Abbassides,  Abderrah- 
man,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  his 
fsmilj,  was  invited  to  Spain,  and  in  756  es- 
tablished an  independent  Ommiyade  dynasty 
St  Cordova,  which  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity,  especially  under  Abderrahman  III. 
(912-^961).  Agriculture,  commerce,  science, 
and  art  flourished,  and  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  were  so  cele- 
brated tibat  they  were  frequented  by  Christian 
students  from  all  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Jews  became  very  prosperous,  and  it  was  in 
Spain  that  the  medi»val  Hebrew  literature 
reached  its  highest  development.  The  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  Moors  became  gen- 
erally predominant;  the  Ohristians  were  de- 
prived of  their  political  rights,  yet  retained 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Early  in 
the  nth  century  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  be- 
came the  prey  of  internal  revolutions,  and  in 
1031  it  disappeared  altogether,  numerous  king- 
doms being  founded  on  its  ruins.  During  the 
three  centuries  of  its  existence  the  Christian 
power  had  been  steadily  extending  in  the  north 
of  the  peninsula.  The  little  kingdom  which 
mamtuned  itself  under  Pelayo  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  N.  W.  Spain  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  district  of  Oviedo,  and  therefore 
called  the  kingdom  of  Oviedo.  The  second  suc- 
cessor of  Pelayo,  Alfc^so  I.,  the  Catholic,  con- 
qnered  Galicia,  with  a  part  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Asturias.  The 
whole  of  Leon  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  III., 
the  Great  (abdicated  910),  whose  son  Ordoflo 
XL  transferred  his  residence  to  the  city  of 
Leon,  and  called  his  dominion  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.  K.  £.  Spain  was  conquered  by  Charle- 
magne, and  became  known  as  the  Marca  His- 
paoica,  but  the  Frank  dominion  was  of  short 
duration.  Navarre  appears  as  an  independent 
state  in  the  9th  century,  and  gradually  rose  to 
be  ajpowerf  al  kingdom.  Near  the  sources  of 
the  £bro  and  the  Pisuerga  arose  the  kingdom 
of  Oastile,  at  first  a  small  republic,  consisting 
of  some  forts  and  a  few  towns.  If  it  was 
ever  fully  subdued  by  the  Moors,  it  threw  off 
their  yoke  very  soon,  for  as  early  as  769 
there  appears  a  count  of  Castile.  Its  territory 
was  soon  enlarged,  but  for  some  time  it  was 
sabject  to  Leon,  until  in  961,  under  Fernando 
Gonz^es,  it  recovered  its  independence.  Its 
nilers  soon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
1037  Ferdinand  I.,  the  Great,  united  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  with  Castile,  which  was  hencef  ortii 
the  most  powerful  Spanish  state.  Catalonia 
was  ruled  by  counts,  the  most  prominent  being 
those  of  Barcelona,  who*  early  in  the  12th  cen- 
tory  beoame  the  sole  rulers.  Aragon,  which 
had  formed  a  part  of  Navarre,  became  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  under  Ramiro  I.  in  1085, 
sod  in  1187  it  was  united  with  Catalonia. 
Portugal  was  made  a  distinct  county  by  Al- 


fonso YI.  of  Castile  about  1096,  and  in  1189 
was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Moorish  states  which'  arose  out  of 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova  were  Toledo,  Valen- 
cia, Murcia,  Saragossa,  and  SeviUe.  The  last 
became  very  powerful  under  the  Abadite 
princes,  and  comprised  Andalusia,  Cordova,  Al- 
garve,  and  other  territories.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  11th  century  the  Christians  found  a 
brave  leader  in  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  whose 
reign  was  rendered  brilliant  by  the  romantic 
exploits  of  the  Cid.  Alfonso  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  Toledo  (1085),  made  its  capital  his 
residence,  and  named  his  conquest  New  Cas- 
tile. Toward  the  close  of  the  11th  century  the 
Moorish  sect  of  the  Almoravides,  who  had 
established  their  dynasty  in  Morocco,  invaded 
Spain,  overthrew  tiie  kingdom  of  Seville,  and 
rapidly  extended  their  sway  over  the  other 
Moorish  territories.  But  before  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century  a  new  revolution  ia  Africa 
raised  the  sect  of  the  Almohades  to  power, 
and  the  Almoravides  of  Spain  succumbed. 
The  Christian  princes,  who  like  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  had  constantly  warred  against 
each  other,  resolved  to  unite  their  forces  in  a 
common  effort,  and  in  1212  Alfonso  IX.  of 
Castile,  with  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
annihilated  the  power  of  the  Almohades  in 
the  great  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  in  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Their  empire  fell  to  pieces, 
the  new  states  were  successively  subdued  by 
the  Christians,  and  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury Moorish  dominion  had  been  restricted  to 
the  kingdom  of  Uranada,  which  paid  homage 
to  Castile.  Graaada  continued  for  two  cen- 
turies a  great  and  populous  state.  Weakened 
by  continual  wars  with  Castile  and  by  internal 
dissensions,  it  finally,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, succumbed  under  the  famous  Boabdil  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Among  the  Christian 
states  of  Spain,  Aragon  and  Castile  became 
the  most  powerful,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
absorbed  all  the  others.  Pedro  I.  of  Aragon 
conquered  the  principality  of  Huesca;  Alfon- 
so I.  (in  1118)  Saragossa,  which  he  made  his 
capital;  Alfonso  II.  and  Pedro  the  Catholic 
likewise  enlarged  the  empire;  James  (Jaime) 
I.,  the  Conqueror,  wrested  from  the  Moors 
the  Balearic  islands  and  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia; Pedro  III.  occupied  Sicily  in  1282;  and 
Alfonso  V.  united  Naples  with  his  kingdom. 
But,  while  enlarging  its  territory,  Aragon  suf* 
fered  at  home  dmost  continually  from  civil 
broils  and  plots,  from  contests  between  the 
grandees  and  the  kings,  and  from  oppression 
of  the  people  by  taxes.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  Christian  state  in  which  the  third  estate 
obtained  a  legal  position.  (See  Araoon.) 
When  the  Catdonian  line  of  princes  became 
extinct,  the  cortes  of  Aragon  in  1412  elected 
Ferdinand,  infante  of  Castile,  their  king,  and  his 
descendants  ruled  the  country  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic,  of  Aragon,  with 
Isabella  of  Castile,  consolidated  all  Christian 
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Spain  into  one  kingdom.  Among  the  more 
prominent  kings  of  Castile  are  Ferdinand  III. 
(1217-52),  who  hy  snccessfal  wars  against  the 
Moors  annexed  Jaen,  Cordova,  and  Seville  to 
his  dominions;  his  son  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise 
(1252-^84),  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
himself  a  great  scholar,  hat  a  weak  ruler,  un> 
der  whom,  while  he  was  striving  for  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Germany,  the  Moors  made  new 
conquests  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain ;  Al- 
fonso XI.  (1324-'50),  who  broke  the  power  of 
the  Moors ;  and  his  son  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who, 
after  a  distracted  reign,  perished  in  1869.  In 
Castile  the  towns  possessed  fewer  rights  and 
attained  less  prosperity  than  in  Aragon,  while 
the  privileges  and  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility  were  more  extensive.  In  the  16th 
century,  during  the  reign  of  minor  princes,  the 
clergy  and  nobility  usurped  so  much  of  the 
royal  prerogatives,  that  when  Isabella  (1474- 
1504)  ascended  the  throne,  royalty  was  almost 
powerless.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  united  the 
dignity  of  grand  master  of  the  three  Castilian 
orders  of  knights  for  ever  with  the  Spanish 
crown,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  right  of 
nominating  all  bishops,  expelled  the  Jews  from 
the  Spanish  soil,  and  reorganized  the  inquisi- 
tion. (See  Inquisition.)  The  subjugation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last  Moorish 
possession  in  Spain  (1491-'2),  completed  the 
political  consolidation' of  the  kingdom;  while 
the  conquest  of  Naples  (which  had  been  sep- 
arated from  the  crown  of  Aragon)  by  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  and  still  more  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  subse- 
quent occupation  of  large  portions  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  by  Spanish  gen- 
erals, soon  raised  the  new  kingdom  of  Spain 
to  the  front  rank  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  But  the  expeditions  to  America  led  to 
a  neglect  of  the  native  soil,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  and  of  the  bulk  of  the  Moors 
proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  flourishing  industry 
of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  who  had  survived  his 
son-in-law  Philip  I.  of  Castile,  was  succeeded 
in  1616  by  his  grandson  Charles  I.,  who  per- 
manently united  Castile  and  Aragon,  inherited 
the  Netherlands  from  his  paternal  grandfather, 
the  German  emperor  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg, 
was  elected  emperor  of  Germany  (as  Charles 
v.),  and  conquered  Milan.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  serious  insurrections  broke  out 
in  Valencia  and  Castile,  where  the  people  de- 
manded a  more  liberal  constitution ;  but  they 
were  soon  quelled,  and  resulted  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  principal  rights  of  the  towns,  the 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  cortes,  and 
a  stronger  attachment  of  the  clergy  and  no- 
bility to  the  crown.  The  constitutional  privi- 
leges or  fueros  of  the  Basque  provinces  were, 
however,  reconfirmed.  The  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico by  Cortes,  and  of  Peru  and  Chili  by  Pizar- 
yo  and  Almagro,  poured  immense  riches  into 
the  royal  treasury;  but  the  wars  of  Charles 
against  Francis  I.  of  France,  against  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany,  against  the  people  of  Ghent 


in  the  Netherlands,  against  Pope  Clement  VII. 
in  Italy,  and  against  Tunis  and  Algiers,  ex- 
hausted the  revenues  of  the  country,  burdened 
the  people  with  enormous  tales,  and  required 
the  contracting  of  a  heavy  debt.  Under  the 
reign  of  his  son  Philip  II.  (1566-'98)  the  vast 
monarchy  began  to  decay.  Philip,  under  a 
claim  of  succession  by  inheritance,  conqnered 
Portugal,  which  from  1581  to  1640  remained 
united  with  Spain ;  but  this  conquest,  together 
with  the  war  against  the  revolted  Netherlands, 
a  brilliant  naval  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
the  unfortunate  naval  struggle  with  England, 
in  which  the  ** invincible  armada"  was  de-^ 
stroyed  and  Cadiz  captured  by  the  English, 
and  the  extravagance  displayed  in  the  bnUding 
of  the  Escurial,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the 
country.  The  despotic  measures  adopted  by 
the  inquisition  for  crushing  out  Protestantism 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Moors  (Moriscoes), 
and  by  the  king  for  destroying  still  more  thor- 
oughly the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people, 
had  in  great  part  the  desired  effect,  but  also 
completed  the  ruin  of  Spanish  commerce,  ag- 
riculture, and  industry.  Literature  and  art, 
however,  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  Span- 
ish language  and  fashions  controlled  the  courts 
of  Europe.  The  imbecile  and  fanatical  Philip 
III.  (1598-1621)  left  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  favorite,  Count  Lerma,  who  squandered 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  drove  the  last 
of  the  Moriscoes,  60OJ0O0  in  number,  out  of 
Spain.  Under  Philip  IV.  (1621-'66)  Portugal 
recovered  its  independence ;  Catalonia  was  de- 
vastated for  10  years  by  a  civil  war ;  the  Dutch 
infested  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
especially  Peru;  three  fleets  were  destroyed 
by  gales,  diseases,  and  the  enemy ;  the  Protes- 
tant Netherlands  were  abandoned  for  ever; 
insurrections  broke  out  in  Naples  and  Sicily ; 
and  the  enmity  between  Olivarez,  the  Spanish 
minister,  and  Richelieu,  involved  Spain  in  a 
war  with  France,  by  which  the  former  lost 
Roussillon.  Under  Charles  II.  (1665-170O)  an- 
other disastrous  war  was  waged  against  France, 
and  the  population  of  Spain  decreased  to  8,000.- 
000.  The  death  of  Charles,  with  whom  the 
Spanish  house  of  Hapsburg  became  exdnct, 
occasioned  a  war  for  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  which  both  the  brothers-in- 
law  of  Charles,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  Leo- 
pold I.  of  Austria,  tried  to  secure  for  princes 
of  their  respective  families.  Charles,  in  a  sec- 
ond will,  appointed  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson 
of  Louis  aIV.,  sole  heir  of  all  the  Spanish 
monarchy;  but  Germany,  England,  and  Hol- 
land contested  the  validity  of  the  w  ill,  and  for 
18  years  resisted  the  claim  of  Philip  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  (For  the  principal  events  of 
the  war  of  Spanish  succession  in  the  ^ider 
sense,  see  Philip  V.,  Chablss  VI.  of  Germany, 
Louis  XIV.,  EuGKNE,  and  Mablbobough.)  The 
allies  won  several  signal  victories ;  yet  Philip 
V.  finally  maintained  himself  on  the  throne, 
although  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718)  he 
was  obliged  to  cede  Naples,  the  island  of  Sar- 
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£nia  (a  conquest  of  Aragon),  Milan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  Sicily  to 
^Toy,  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  England. 
Under  his  reign  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalo- 
nia lost  the  last  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  great  affairB  of  the  state  were  managed  by 
tiie  qaeen,  Elizabeth  Famese,  and  her  minis- 
ter, Oardinal  Alberoni.    In  Italy,  Naples  and 
Sicily  vere  conquered  by  the  infante  Carlos 
in  1784-'5,  and  Parma  gained  for  the  infante 
Philip  in  1748.    Philip's  son  Ferdinand  VI. 
(174d-'59)  was  disabled  by  melancholy  from 
taking  active  part  in  the  government.     He 
was  iQOoeeded  by  his  half  brother  Charles  III. 
(1769-'88X  previously  king  of  Naples,  with 
whose  reign  a  better  era  began  to  dawn.     Hav- 
ing signed  the  Bourbonio  family  compact  with 
France  in  1761,  he  was  involved  in  the  French- 
English  war,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Morocco  and  Algiers  in  1775,  and 
in  the  expensive  siege  of  Gibraltar  during  a 
second  war  with  England,  the  Spanish  arms 
were  not  successf  ol ;  but  the  internal  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
wise  administration  of  the  king,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmen, 
as  Aranda,  Campomanes,  Olavidez,  and  Florida 
Blanoa;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  be- 
gan to  revive ;  and  the  population  during  his 
reign  showed  a  considerable  increase.     The 
power  of  the  inquisition  was  greatly  restricted, 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish 
dominions  (1767),  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Minorca 
and  Louisiana.    He  was  followed  by  his  son 
Charles  IV.  (1788-1808),  who  at  first  contin- 
ued the  reformatory  policy  of  his  father,  but 
after  1792  gave  himself  up  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Manuel  Godoy,  duke  of  Alcudia. 
At  first  Spain  joined  the  alliance  against  the 
French  republic,  but  was  soon  compelled  to 
conclude  the  inglorious  peace  of  Basel  (1795), 
hy  which  Santo  Domingo  was  ceded  to  f^rance. 
In  1796  Qodoj  entered  with  France  into  the 
offensive  and  defensive  league  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  and  declared  war  against  England.    In 
1797  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  Minorca  and  Trinidad  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  English,  and  all  the  ports  of 
Spain  blockaded.    Spain  suffered  so  much  from 
this  war,  and  the  nnanoial  embarrassment  of 
the  country  became  so  great,  that  Godoy  re- 
signed his  position  as  prime  minister,  although 
heretainea  in  fact  a  controlling  influence  in 
state  affairs.    In  1800  Spain  ceded  Louisiana 
to  France,  and  in  1801  commenced,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Bonaparte,  a  war  against  Portu- 
gal, the  ally  of  England,  which  was  termina- 
ted by  the  peace  of  Badajoz,  and  resulted  in 
thercession  of  Oliven^a  by  Portugal  to  Spain. 
By  the  treaties  of  Lun^ville  and  Amiens,  Spain 
ceded  Trinidad  to  England,  Parma  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  the  prince 
of  Parma,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
of  Spain,  was  made  king  of  Etruria.    On  the 
reopening  of  the  war  between  fiance  and 


England  in  1803,  France  demanded,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  league  of  San  Ildefonso,  the 
assistance  of  Spain,  which,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving a  neutral  position,  agreed  to  pay  to 
fiance  a  monthly  subsidy  of  4,000,000  pias- 
ters. The  capture  of  several  Spanish  vessels 
by  the  English  compelled  Spain  to  declare  war 
against  England,  Dec.  12,  1804.  At  Trafal- 
gar, Oct.  21,  1805,  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  were  totally  defeated  by  Nel- 
son, and.  Spain  alone  lost  12  ships  of  the  line. 
The  misery  which  these  unfortunate  wars 
brought  upon  Spain  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  powerful  opposition  to  Godoy,  who  made 
some  feeble  and  fruitless  efforts  to  extricate 
his  country  from  the  alliance.  The  success  of 
Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Prussia  thwarted 
these  efforts ;  he  demanded  and  obtained  from 
Spain  two  auxiliary  armies,  one  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  16,000  men,  was  sent  to  Denmark, 
the  other  to  Tuscany.  Spain  had  also  to  sub- 
mit to  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
in  consequence  of  which  French  troops  were 
marched  into  the  country.  An  insurrection 
compelled  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias  (March  18,  1808), 
who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII. 
Soon  after,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Napole- 
on, he  represented  his  resignation  as  compul- 
sory, and  revoked  it.  Both  father  and  son 
courted  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  who,  ac- 
cepting the  oflioe  of  arbiter,  invited  them  to 
Bayonne,  and  there  extorted  from  both,  as  well 
as  from  the  infantes  Don  Carlos  and  Don  An- 
tonio, a  resignation  of  their  claims  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  Napoleon  then  called  a  junta 
of  160  Spanish  and  American  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  and  on 
June  6, 1808,  declared  his  brother  Joseph  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  new  constitution 
was  adopted  and  sworn  to  by  the  king  and  the 
delegates,  July  6.  On  July  9  Joseph  depart- 
ed for  Spain,  where  insurrections  had  already 
broken  out  in  Navarre,  Aragon,  Estremadura, 
Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia.  England,  on  July  4, 
made  peace  with  **the  Spanish  people,"  recog- 
nized Ferdinand  VII.  as  king  of  Spain,  and 
vigorously  supported  the  insurrection  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
central  junta.  The  junta,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  aged  ex-minister  Florida  Blanca,  caUed 
into  the  field  half  a  million  of  combatants,  under 
Palafox,  Castaflos,  Romana,  Ballesteros,  and 
other  national  leaders,  who  were  supported  by 
English  armies  under  Moore,  Baird,  Welling- 
ton, Beresford,  and  others.  A  fierce  guerilla 
warfare  was  waged  throughout  the  countrjr ; 
Saragossa,  Gerona,  Cadiz,  Tarragona,  and  Va- 
lencia were  heroically  defended.  Until  1812 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  varying  success ; 
yet  the  greater  part  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  Su- 
chet,  Soult,  Mass^na,  Marmont,  Ney,  Macdon- 
aid,  and  other  generals,  and  the  Spanish  p'a- 
triots  and  the  English  maintained  themselves 
only  in  the  western  provinces  and  in  Portugal. 
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But  the  failure  of  Napoleon  in  Rossia  was  soon 
followed  by  a  retreat  of  the  French  from  Spain. 
Soult  with  80,000  French  troops  was  recalled ; 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Wellington  at  Yitoria 
(June  21, 1813)  forced  the  French  army  to  fall 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Only 
a  few  strong  places  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion, until  the  bloody  victory  of  Wellington  at 
Toulouse  (April  10,  1814)  and  the  capture  of 
that  city  successfully  terminated  the  Spanish 
war  of  independence.  The  cortes,  which  in 
January,  1810,  had  fled  from  Seville  to  Cadiz, 
completed  a  new  constitution,  March  18,  1812. 
The  regency,  which  was  recognized  by  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  at  once  took  the  oath  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  After  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  cortes  invited  Ferdinand  VII.,  who 
had  been  set  free  by  Napoleon,  to  return  to 
Spain  and  take  an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution. Ferdinand  returned,  but  went  to  Var 
lencia,  and  declared  the  constitution  null  and 
void.  He  announced  at  the  same  time  his  in- 
tention, not  to  restore  despotism,  but  to  intro- 
duce another  constitution  on  a  liberal  basis. 
This  promise  was  not  fulfilled ;  the  inquisition 
was  revived,  despotism  was  restored,  and  most 
of  the  reforms  introduced  under  Charles  III. 
were  annulled.  Florida  was  sold  for  $6,000,000 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  attempts  to  recon- 
quer the  revolted  colonies  in  America  proved 
miserable  failures.  On  Jan.  1, 1820,  a  military 
insurrection,  under  Riego,  broke  out  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  constitution  of  1812. 
It  spread  with  great  rapidity ;  several  genercds, 
as  O'Donnell  and  Freyre,  who  were  sent  out 
for  its  suppression,  joined  the  insurrectionists ; 
and  in  March  the  king  was  compelled  to  pro- 
claim the  constitution  of  1812,  and  to  convoke 
the  cortes.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  the 
press  declared  free,  the  inquisition  abolished, 
and  within  a  few  days  the  new  order  of  things 
was  acknowledged  throughout  Spain.  The 
suppression  of  a  part  of  the  convents  and  other 
resolutions  passed  by  the  cortes,  which  met 
in  July,  provoked  the  formation  of  an  "  apos- 
tolical junta,^'  which  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  of  the  con- 
vents, and  of  feudal  institutions.  Even  a  re- 
gency was  appointed  by  the  apostolical  party 
at  Sep  de  Urgel,  in  Catalonia ;  but  the  troops  of 
the  government  drove  the  regency  into  France 
in  November,  1822,  and  dispersed  all  the  gue- 
rilla bands  in  the  northern  provinces  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1823.  In  the  mean  time  France,  at 
the  congress  of  Verona  (1822),  agreed  with 
the  courts  of  eastern  Europe  upon  an  armed 
itatervention  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  restore  the  royal  sov- 
ereignty and  to  change  the  constitution ;  and 
compliance  being  refused,  a  French  army  of 
100,000  men,  under  the  duke  of  Angoul^me, 
marched  into  Spain  in  April,  1828.  The  Span- 
ish government  opposed  to  them  four  corps  un- 
der Ballesteros,  Mina,  O^Donnell,  and  Morillo, 
but  most  of  them  were  soon  overpowered  and 
capitulated;   Riego,  who  maintained  himself 


longer  than  most  of  the  other  generals  in  the 
field,  was  made  prisoner  and  hanged.  The  king 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  cortes  to  SeviUe, 
and  from  thence  to  Cadiz ;  but  a  new  regency 
at  Madrid,  in  the  name  of  the  **  imprisoned 
king,^^  restored  political  absolutism,  together 
with  the  conj^ents.  When  Cadiz  was  closely 
invested  and  bombarded  by  the  French,  the 
cortes  restored  to  the  king  his  absolute  power, 
Sept.  28.  Ferdinand  VII.  at  once  revoked  all 
the  decrees  of  the  constitutional  government 
from  March  7,  1820,  to  Oct  1,  1828,  and  con- 
firmed those  of  the  regency.  All  persons  sus- 
pected of  liberalism  were  persecuted  with  great 
rigor ;  the  municipal  rights  of  the  communities 
were  aboHshed;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  France,  which  provided  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  French  occupation.  Still  a  great 
part  of  the  absolutist  party  considered  the  king 
as  not  sufficiently  energetic,  and  formed  a  co- 
alition for  elevating  to  the  throne  his  brother 
Don  Carlos.  Several  insurrections  broke  out 
in  1825  and  1826,  but  they  were  soon  quelled. 
At  the  same  time  Spain  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don its  last  position  on  the  mainland  of  Amer- 
ica, Jan.  22,  1826.  In  1830  Ferdinand  was 
prevailed  upon  by  his  wife,  Maria  Christina,  a 
Neapolitan  princess,  to  abolish  by  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  March  29  the  Salic  law  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  his  daughter,  the  infanta  Isabella  (born 
Oct.  10,  1880),  became  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
place  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  the  apostolic  party  extorted  from 
the  king,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  a  revocation 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1880;  but  the 
intrigue  was  soon  discovered,  the  influence 
of  the  party  broken,  and  Maria  Christina  ap- 
pointed regent  of  Spain  for  the  time  of  the 
king's  illness  (October,  1882).  She  surrounded 
herself  with  a  ministry  of  moderadoe,  and  tried 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  liberals  in 
order  to  break  the  power  of  the  Carlists.  Don 
Carlos  himself  entered  a  protest  against  his 
exclusion  from  the  throne,  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Bourbonic  courts  of  Italy.  The 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Sept.  29,  1833,  was  * 
the  signal  for  a  general  civil  war.  Don  Carlos 
was  proclaimed  in  the  Basque  provinces  as 
Charles  V.,  and  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  clergy  and  the  country  people  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  Maria  Christina  had  the 
joint  support  of  the  moderados  and  the  liber- 
als. At  first  the  Carlists,  under  the  command 
of  Zumalacarreguy,  were  successful,  and  the 
government  of  Christina  implored  the  aid  of 
England  and  France,  which  allowed  recruiting 
within  their  states  for  the  Spanish  army.  Soon 
afterward  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  enlisted 
in  England  to  join  the  royal  troops.  The  cause 
of  the  Carlists  began  to  decline  with  the  un- 
expected death  of  Zumalacarreguy,  June  25, 
1835,  and  still  more  when  Espartero  in  1886 
assumed  command  of  the  royal  army  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  government,  in  the 
mean  while,  was  compelled  to  make  new  con- 
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ooBsioDB  to  the  radical  wing  of  the  progressive 
partj  {e3Daltado9)y  and  to  adopt  in  1837  the  so- 
called  modified  constitution  of  1812.  The  Oar- 
lists  were  finally  overpowered  in  1889,  when 
Don  Carlos  fled  to  France.  Cabrera  main- 
tained himself  nntil  Julj,  1840,  when  he  also 
fled  to  France,  and  the  Carlist  war  was  at  an 
end.  Tet  another  revolutionary  movement 
broke  out  in  the  same  year,  when  the  cortes 
passed  a  new  ayunU^miento  law,  which  abol- 
ished the  former  municipal  rights  of  the  Span- 
ish towns.  Maria  Christina  found  it  necessary 
to  appoint  Espartero,  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, prime  minister;  soon  afterward  (Oct 
H)  she  resigned,  and,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
moderados,  embarked  for  France.  The  cortes 
in  1841  appointed  Espartero  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  queen,  and  Argaelles,  an  old 
constitotionalist  of  1812,  her  tutor.  The  ad- 
ministratioa  of  Espartero  did  more  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  any  other 
before  or  after  him.  New  roads  and  canals 
were  constructed,  mining  was  encouraged,  and 
industry  and  trade  were  put  on  a  firmer  ba- 
sis ;  and  the  functions  of  public  officers  were 
never  discharged  with  greater  integrity.  But 
the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  had 
provoked  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of 
the  Spanish  clergy,  who,  in  union  with  the 
moderados  and  the  ahsolutistas,  were  strong 
enough  to  harass  Espartero  by  insurrections 
daring  the  entire  period  of  his  administration. 
In  May,  1843,  an  open  rupture  between  Espar- 
tero and  the  cortes,  although  a  majority  of 
them  were  proffrenstaa,  was  at  once  followed 
bj  a  general  insurrection  throughout  Spain,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  leading  generals 
of  the  moderados,  as  Narvaez  and  O'Donnell, 
who  had  returned  from  France.  Toward  the 
close  of  July  Espartero  embarked  at  Cadiz  for 
England.  In  October  the  cortes  declared  the 
qaeen  of  age,  who  in  the  next  year  formed 
a  ministry  of  moderados,  under  the  presiden- 
cj  of  Narvaez.  Christina  was  recalled  from 
France,  her  secret  marriage  with  Mufloz,  for- 
merly one  of  her  body  guardk,  publicly  an- 
itoimced,  and  negotiations  commenced  with 
the  pope,  who  had  denounced  the  sale  of 
church  property  as  robbery.  In  the  cortes 
which  met  in  October,  1844,  the  moderados 
had  a  majority,  and  in  the  constitution  which 
they  adopted  (the  constitution  of  1845)  the 
rights  of  the  cortes  were  limited,  and  the  trial 
bj  jury  for  offences  of  the  press  and  the  na- 
tional militia  were  abolished.  The  subsequent 
history  of  Isabella  II.,  who  in  1846  married 
her  cousin,  Don  Francisco  de  A  sis,  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  the  frequent  change  of  her 
ministers,  mostly  brought  about  by  palace  in- 
trigues. In  1847  the  queen  yielded  for  a  time 
to  the  counsels  of  her  favorite,  Gen.  Ser- 
rano, and  appointed  a  ministry  of  progresis- 
taa,  which  promulgated  a  general  amnesty  and 
conferred  on  Espartero,  whom  they  recalled 
from  Enghmd,  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  But 
b«&ire  the  end  of  the  year  the  moderados 


regained  the  control  of  the  state  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Narvaez,  who  showed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  maintained  the  amnesty, 
and  made  no  objection  to  the  return  of  Es- 
partero. Two  illicit  expeditions  against  Cuba, 
in  1850  and  1851,  which  were  prepared  by 
Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  and  met 
with  great  encouragement  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  and  subsequently  the  de- 
clarations of  the  American  democratic  party 
in  favor  of  an  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States,  disturbed  the  relations  between 
the  two  governments.  The  relations  with  the 
papal  court  were  settled  on  a  friendly  footing 
by  the  concordat  of  1851.  Narvaez  resigned 
in  1851,  and  till  1854  short-lived  and  weak 
ministries  succeeded  each  other,  most  of  which 
had  reactionary  tendencies.  In  1854  the  pro- 
gress of  illiberd  legislation,  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  Maria  Christina,  her  husband  Mufioz, 
and  the  banker  Salamanca,  who  had  wrong- 
fully obtained  the  most  important  railroad  con- 
cessions, and  the  imposition  upon  the  country 
of  a  compulsory  loan  of  180,000,000  reals,  led 
to  a  military  insurrection,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  which  was  Gen.  O'Donnell,  who  called  on 
all  liberal  parties  to  unite  and  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  1837.  On  July  24  the  queen  saw 
herself  compelled  to  charge  Espartero  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  government.  Con- 
stituent cortes  were  called,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  1837,  which  met  in  a  single  cham- 
ber, and  elected  Espartero  their  president, 
Nov.  28 ;  but  two  days  later  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed prime  minister.  The  cortes  restored 
in  the  main  the  liberal  constitutions  of  1812 
and  1837,  and  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  religious  toleration,  and  for  the  sale  of  the 
church  property.  A  large  min6rity  demanded 
the  one  chamber  system,  and  that  the  decrees 
of  the  cortes  should  not  need  the  sanction 
of  the  crown.  The  ascendancy  of  liberal- 
ism lasted  until  July,  1856,  when,  reactionary 
influences  having  again  prevailed  in  the  pal- 
ace, Espartero  resigned,  and  O^Donnell  was 
appointed  prime  minister.  An  insurrection  in 
Madrid  and  the  other  large  cities  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  entire  kingdom  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege.  On  Aug.  15  the  national  guard 
was  dissolved,  and  gradually  the  illiberal  legis- 
lation of  1845  restored,  especially  since  Nar- 
vaez had  become  prime  minister.  The  sale  of 
charch  property  was  inhibited,  and  the  con- 
cordat of  1851  restored.  The  church  property 
question  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  convention 
with  Rome,  on*  Aug.  25,  1869  ,*  and  the  Span- 
ish government  became  the  strongest  supporter 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope.  In 
1858  Spain  united  with  France  in  sending  an 
expedition  against  the  emperor  of  Anam,  which 
conquered  part  of  the  coast  of  that  country. 
At  the  close  of  1859  war  was  declared  against 
Morocco  on  account  of  Moorish- piracies,  and 
an  army  under  O'Donnell  was  sent  into  Afri- 
ca. After  several  indecisive  conflicts  the  Moors 
were  defeated,  Feb.  4, 1860,  near  Tetuan,  which 
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was  captured,  and  on  April  27  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  in  which  the  sultan  agreed 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  400,000,000  reals,  and 
to  accord  to  Spanish  trade  the  same  rights  as 
were  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nations. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico  had  been 
broken  off  in  1857  on  account  of  outrages  on 
Spanish  subjects  and  the  non-payment  of  Span- 
ish claims.  Negotiations  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  complained  of  similar  grievances, 
led  in  1861  to  the  condnsion  of  a  tripartite 
treaty,  in  accordance  with  which  the  three 
governments  toward  the  close  of  the  year  sent 
an  expedition  against  Mexico,  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  and 
Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron under  Gen.  Gasset  without  a  struggle  (Dec. 
14-17) ;  but  the  project  of  the  establishment  of 
an  empire  under  Maximilian  being  disapproved 
of,  the  Spanish  forces  were  withdrawn  in  May, 
1862.  In  1860  a  Oarlist  insurrection  was  in- 
cited by  Gen.  Ortega,  governor  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  who  proclaimed  as  king  the  count  de 
Montemolin,  eldest  son  of  Don  Oarlos.  The 
attempt  failed,  Ortega  was  captured  and  shot, 
and  the  count  de  Montemolin  was  forced  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne;  but  soon 
after  he  repudiated  his  abdication  at  Cologne. 
He  died  at  Trieste  on  Jan.  18,  1861,  when  his 
brother  Don  Juan  asserted  his  right  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  In  the  same  year  Spain  re- 
sumed her  authority  over  the  republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  invitation  of  President  San- 
tana,  who  despaired  of  allaying  internal  dissen- 
sions. Troops  were  sent  thither,  but  in  1863 
an  insurrection  broke  out,  which  resulted  in 
the  relinquishment  of  the  country  by  Spain  in 
1865.  In  1864  war  was  declared  against  Spain 
by  Peru  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  by  the 
former  of  the  Chincha  islands.  Ghili  joined 
Peru  in  1865,  and  the  war  continued  till  1866, 
when  the  Spanish  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Pacific.  (See  Chili,  and  Peru.)  The  mis- 
deeds of  Queen  Isabella's  administration  and 
her  own  personal  misconduct  caused  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  and  led  to  numerous  in- 
surrections in  1866-'8,  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  army  at  Alcolea,  Sept.  28, 
1868,  and  the  fliglit  of  the  queen  to  France.  A 
provisional  government  was  established,  pre- 
sided over  by  Generals  Serrano  and  Prim  and 
Sefior  016zaga.  These  events  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  insurrection  in  Cuba. 
(See  Cuba.)  During  1869  several  republican 
insurrections  against  the  provisional  govern- 
ment were  suppressed  with  much  bloodshed, 
and  the  cortes  voted  by  a  large  majority  against 
a  republic  and  for  a  regency,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  June  15,  with  Serrano  at  its  head. 
Violent  discussions  then  took  place  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  a  king.  After  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  candidacy  for  the  throne  by  several 
princes,  the  provisional  government  proposed 
to  the  cortes  in  July,  1870,  the  election  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen ; 
bat  he  deolined  becoming  a  candidate  in  con- 


sequence of  the  strong  opposition  of  France, 
which  resulted  in  the  Franco-German  war. 
Meanwhile  republican  agitation  was  renewed 
in  the  provinces,  but  on  Nov.  16  the  cortes 
elected  for  king  Amadeus,  duke  of  Aosta,  the 
second  son  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy, 
who  accepted  the  crown  on  Deo.  4.  On  Dec. 
28  Marshal  Prim  was  mortally  wounded  by  as- 
sassins in  his  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
and  two  days  after  Amadeus  landed  at  Carta- 
gena, He  endeavored  to  rule  the  country  as  a 
constitutional  monarch ;  but  the  dislike  of  the 
Spaniards  for  a  foreign  prince,  and  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  all  parties,  caused  his  utter 
failure.  After  a  stormy  reign,  during  which 
Sagasta,  Topete,  Serrano,  and  Zorrilla  were  the 
leading  statesmen,  he  abdicated  on  Feb.  11, 
1873,  and  the  cortes  established  a  government 
under  the  presidency  of  Estanislao  Figueras. 
Meanwhile  a  Carlist  insurrection,  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  north  in  1872,  began  to  de- 
velop itself.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Don  Juan, 
who  had  renounced  in  his  favor  his  hereditary 
rights  in  1868,  took  command  of  the  insur- 
gents and  proclaimed  himself  king  under  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.  Among  the  commanders 
under  him  were  his  brother  Don  Alfonso,  ac- 
companied hy  his  sanguinary  wife  Dofia  Blan- 
co, the  curate  Santa  Cruz,  Dorregaray,  £lio, 
Saballs,  Lozano,  Tristany,  and  lizSrraga;  but 
the  old  Carlist  chief  Cabrera  finally  declared 
for  the  Madrid  government.  The  insurrection 
gradually  spread  over  •  Navarre,  the  Basque 
provinces,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  even  "Va- 
lencia. On  June  8,  1878,  the  cortes,  having 
previously  abolished  slavery  in  Porto  Rico, 
adopted  and  proclaimed  a  democratic  federal 
republic  by  a  vote  of  210  to  2,  and  Seflor  Pi  y 
Margall  was  chosen  president  of  the  execotive 
power.  He  was  succeeded  on  July  19  by  Don 
Nicolas  Salmeron,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn 
on  Sept.  7  by  Don  Emilio  Castelar.  But  the 
republic  had  scarcely  been  established  when 
the  iniranngentes  and  internationals  began 
a  series  of  revolutionary  movements  in  favor 
of  "cantonal  sovereignty,"  and  insurrectionfl 
broke  out  in  various  cities,  chiefly  of  the  south 
and  southeast,  while  the  Carlists  infested  the 
north.  Alcoy,  where  frightful  atrocities  were 
committed,  Malaga,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Granada, 
Valencia,  and  Murcia  were  easily  reoceupied 
by  the  government  troops  under  Pavia,  Cam- 
pos, and  others  (July  and  August) ;  but  Carta- 
gena, in  which  Gen.  Contreras  led  the  insur- 
gents, resisted  for  six  months  (July,  1878,  to 
January,  1874).  Here  a  portion  of  the  fc^pan- 
ish  fleet  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  which  they  made  piratical  excur- 
sions against  Almeria  and  other  towns  of  the 
coast.  The  blockade  was,  however,  pushed 
forward  with  vigor,  and  a  heavy  bombardment 
finally  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  for- 
tress, Contreras  and  other  leaders  escaping  to 
the  coast  of  Algeria.  Less  successful  were 
the  government  troops  under  Moriones  in  the 
north,  who  failed  to  relieve  Bilbao..    Castelar 
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resigned  on  Jan.  2,  1874,  when  his  ministry 
wa9  found  to  be  in  the  minority.  On  the 
following  day  Gen.  PaVia,  captain  general  of 
Madrid,  dissolved  the  oortes  with  an  armed 
force,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  presidency  jof  Gen.  Serrano.  Cartagena 
baring  been  reduced  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  Serrano  personally  took  the 
command  against  the  Garlists,  who  had  taken 
Portagalete,  and  after  considerable  fighting 
with  varying  success  around  Sommorostro 
(March-May),  Portugalete  was  retaken  and 
Bilbao  relieved.  Marshal  Concha,  however, 
who  succeeded  Serrano  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  fell  in  battle  before  Estella 
in  June,  and  in  July  Don  Alfonso  advanced 
with  his  Carlists  as  far  as  Ouenca.  Puycerda, 
which  the  Carlists  besieged,  was  relieved  in 
August,  and  Irim  in  November.  Serrano  held 
the  executive  power  until  Jan.  9,  1875,  when 
Alfonso,  son  of  Isabella  II.,  who  had  been  pro- 
daimed  king  by  the  armies  of  the  centre  and 
north  and  in  Madrid,  landed  in  Spain.  The 
new  king  took  the  field  against  the  Carlists  in 
person,  bat  with  slight  success.  Subsequently, 
however,  operations  were  resumed  with  great- 
er vigor,  and  the  Carlists  were  repulsed  from 
St.  Sebastian  and  before  Yitoria,  and  forced 
back  beyond  the  Ebro,  Catalonia  was  almost 
entirely  freed  from  them,  and  the  capture  of 
9eo  de  Urgel  with  its  garrison  (October)  proved 
a  demoralizing  defeat  Many  (3arlist  chiefs  sub- 
mitted, others  fled  into  France,  and  still  others 
were  shot  as  traitors.  At  the  close  of  1875 
the  Oarlist  insurrection  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  succumbing  to  the  forces  of  Alfonso 
XII.;  but  an  empty  treasury,  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  intran$igente$  and  by  the  acri- 
monious disputes  of  the  different  political  fac- 
tions in  Madrid,  and  the  still  unsuppressed  re- 
bellion in  Oaba,  give  little  hope  of  a  peaceful 
ret^  to  the  new  king. — ^Among  the  best  his- 
tories of  Spain  are  those  of  Mariana  (1601; 
with  continuation  by  Sabau  y  Blanco,  20  vols., 
Madrid,  1817-'22),  Bossi  (8  vols.,  Milan,  1821), 
and  Lembke  and  Schftfer  (in  the  collection  of 
Heeren  and  Ukert,  8  vols.,  1881-'67).  The 
most  valuable  illustrations  of  Spanish  history 
in  English  are  in  the  works  of  Prescott,  Irving, 
TSoknor,  Watson^  Robertson,  Coxe,  Dunlop, 
Bonthey,  Btiriing,  and  Ford.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  works  on  Spain  are  the  following: 
Goello,  Sesena  geogrdfiia^  geoUgica  y  agrieola 
i€  BtpaHa  (Madrid,  1864) ;  F.  Garrido,  La 
Etpatla  eontempordnea  (Barcelona,  1865);  H. 
M«  WiUkomm,  Das  pyrendisehe  HMvMelland 
(Leipaic,  1866);  G.  de  Lavigue,  VEvpagns  et 
U  Portugal  (Paris,  1867) ;  Oh.  de  Mazade,  Le9 
rholutioru  ds  VE^agm  (Paris,  1869) ;  H.  S6- 
goillot,  Lettres  mr  VEspagne  (Paris,  1870); 
Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  "  Wanderings  in  Spain  " 
(London,  1872)  r  Baron  Oh.  Davillier,  VEs- 
pagf^  illnstrated  by  Dor6  (4to,  Paris,  1878 ; 
Enelish  translation  by  J.  Thompson,  London 
and  New  York,  1875-'6);  V.  Oherbuliez,  rEs- 
pagne  ppliUgue,  1868-1878  (Paris,  1874) ;  N. 
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L.  Thieblin,  "  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  "  (Lon- 
don, 1873;  Boston,  1875);  H.  W.  Baxley, 
^^  Spain  :  Art  Remains  and  Art  Realities ; 
Painters,  Priests,  and  Princes"  (2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1876);  and  H.  J.  Rose,  **  Untrodden 
Spain  and  her  Black  Country,  being  Sketches 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Spaniards  of 
the  Interior"  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1876). 

fiPAIN,  Laigiiage  and  Literatort  or.  The  Span- 
ish language  sprang  from  the  vulgar  Latin, 
which  was  introduced  into  Spain  with  Roman 
domination,  and  became  prevalent  throughout 
the  peninsula.  But  vestiges  still  remained  of 
ancient  dialects  and  of  idioms  introduced  by 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  who 
founded  colonies  on  the  coast.  The  invasion 
of  the  Goths  soon  determined  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin ;  but  as  the  conquerors  had 
already  been  in  extensive  communication  with 
the  Romans,  the  corruption  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  in  some  other  provinces  of  the  empire 
overrun  by  northern  nations.  Even  after  the 
Gothic  rule  was  firmly  established,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  retained  much  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  through  them  the  distance  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  was 
greatly  lessened ;  and  when  they  finally  co- 
alesced, the  language  of  the  latter  prevailed, 
though  somewhat  disfigured.  At  the  time  of 
the  Saracen  invasion  this  adulterated  Latin 
was  the  tongue  in  common  use.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Gothic  empire  the  national 
language  was  preserved  in  the  fastnesses  of. 
the  north,  but  in  so  corrupt  a  state  that  in 
the  9th  century  the  Latin  of  books  was  no 
longer  intelligible  to  any  but  the  churchmen. 
This  uncultured  idiom  was  extended  gradual- 
ly by  conquest  to  the  parts  occupied  by  the 
Moors,  where  it  acquired  many  Arabic  words, 
which  contributed  materially  to  its  vigor  and 
richness.  Such  was  the  process  of  formation 
of  the  Castilian  tongue,  in  earlier  times  called 
the  Romance  vulgar.  The  Latin  continued 
to  be  the  language  of  the  cloisters  and  the 
colleges,  and  in  it  were  written  most  of  the 
important  works  down  to  the  15th  century, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  language  of 
the  people.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  in  the  formative  part 
of  the  language.  The  vowels  e  and  o  of  the 
accented  penultima  frequently  develop  into 
the  diphthongs  ie  and  ue^  as  in  tUmpOj  huenoy 
fuerUy  puente^  from  tempus,  honum,  forUm^ 
pontem.  Harsh  consonants  show  a  tendency 
to  soften,  and  combinations  to  change  into 
single  consonants,  as  in  abrir,  Baher^  digo^ 
agua^  edad^  from  aperire^  sapere,  di^y  aqua, 
cBtatem,  Such  combinations  as  «/,  fly  pi,  &c., 
are  often  changed  into  the  liquid  U,  as  in  llavey 
llama,  llanOy  from  clavis,  flamma,  plamus;  ct 
passes  into  ch,  as  in  noehey  dichoy  from  noetemy 
dictum;  initial  /  is  changed  into  mute  A,  as 
in  haeeTy  from  faeere.  These  mutations  occur 
in  the  accented  penultima,  and  disappear  gen- 
erally with  a  transposition  of  accent,  or  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  syllables,  as  in 
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tUmpo^  temporal^  hueno^  honinmo,  llamar^  ex- 
clamavy  &c.  The  d  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
between  two  vowels  has  often  been  dropped, 
as  in  creer^  fiel^  from  credere^  Jidelis;  and  a  b 
or  ^  is,  as  in  cognate  languages,  inserted  where 
971,  n,  or  Z  would  meet  with  r,  as  nomhre^  from 
nomen;  Undre^  future  of  tener;  saldre^  fu- 
ture of  salir.  The  introduction  of  the  strong 
gutturals  g  (before  e  or  t)  and  j  (or  x)  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Teutonic  influence.  In  words 
beginning  with  $  followed  by  another  conso- 
nant, a  euphonic  e  is  invariably  prefixed,  as 
in  estar^  espiritu,  eseudo^  from  stare^  tpiritiuf^ 
scutum.  JVt,  ne,  nn,  and  gn  have  been  often 
changed  into  the  liquid  n  (n\  as  in  Efpafla^ 
entrafla^  atio^  leflo,  from  Hitpania,  intranea, 
annuSy  lignum.  The  inflections  of  the  noun 
and  the  verb  show  a  marked  influence  of  the 
Gothic.  The  refined  system  of  declension  was 
too  complicated  for  the  northern  barbarians ; 
they  used  only  one  case  ending  for  each  of  the 
singular  and  plural  numbers,  and  this  ending 
was  supplied  in  the  singular,  not  by  the  Latin 
nominative,  but  by  the  accusative,  with  the 
rejection  of  the  consonantal  ending  m,  and 
sometimes  of  the  syllabic  ending  em.  Thus 
the  Latin  nix^  duXy  and  virtus  pass  into  nieve^ 
duqucy  and  virtud;  but  the  neuter  nouns  cor- 
pu8y  tempus,  and  caput  form  cuerpo,  tiempo, 
and  ectbo.  The  loss  of  cases  was  remedied  by 
the  use  of  the  article,  not  unknown  to  the 
Goths,  and  obtained  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  in 
the  shape  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  tile 
and  the  numeral  unus.  The  verb  also  has  lost 
some  terminations,  the  place  of  which  has  been 
supplied,  though  imperfectly,  by  the  more  fre- 
quent user  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  future  (amare  instead  of  amar  he, 
I  have  to  love),  and  the  expression  of  the 
passive  voice  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
are  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gothic.  The  words  of  north- 
ern origin  are  calculated  to  amount  to  about 
one  tenth  of  the  whole  number,  many  of 
which  refer  to  war  and  strife,  or  to  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Teutonic  race.  From  the  Arabs, 
who  maintained  themselves  on  Spanish  soil 
for  nearly  800  years,  the  Spanish  language 
received  that  oriental  coloring  which  distin- 
guishes it  among  the  Romanic  languages ;  but 
on  words  and  forms  the  influence  qt  the  Ara- 
bic was  slight.  The  sound  of  «,  and  of  e  before 
e  and  i  (precisely  that  of  th  in  the  English 
think),  is  of  Arabic  origin ;  so  are  most  of  the 
words  beginning  with  al  (the  Arabic  article), 
some  of  which,  as  almanaque,  alcohol^  &c., 
have  passed  through  the  Spanish  into  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  Among  the 
numerous  dialects  siraultaneousty  developed  in 
the  peninsula  from  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Gothic  languages,  the  Castilian 
gradufiJly  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  has  be- 
come established  as  the  language  of  Spain. 
All  the  other  dialects  have  perished  in  the 
course  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  thd 
Portuguese,  which  has  become  a  separate  lan- 


guage, and  the  Catalan,  still  spoken  throughout 
Catalonia.  The  Basque,  which  is  spoken  in 
some  of  the  northern  provinces,  is  supposed  bj 
philologists  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
language  most  in  vogue  in  the  peninsula  before 
the  Roman  invasion.  The  territory  of  the 
Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  embracing,  besides  Spain,  all  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics,  most  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  small 

Portions  of  Africa.  The  Spanish  language 
as  27  letters  or  signs  of  as  many  distinct 
sounds.  Two  of  these,  the  liquids  II  and  ft 
(pronounced  respectively  like  li  in  Julia  and 
ni  in  union),  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  language 
is  destitute  of  the  sound  of  e  in  eeal,  the 
Spanish  z  having  always  the  th  sound,  and  s 
the  sharp  sound  as  in  sun.  All  letters  are 
pronounced  except  A,  and  u  in  the  combina- 
tions gue,  gui,  que,  qui.  The  six  vowels  do 
not  change  in  sound,  like  the  English  vow- 
els, but  have  always  the  same  pronundation, 
which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Italian. — The 
substantives  have  only  two  genders,  mascu- 
line and  feminine;  but  the  article  has  three 
forms,  el,  la,  and  lo,  the  last  of  which  is  used 
for  changing  adjectives  into  substantives,  as 
huenOy  good,  lo  Imeno,  that  which  is  good. 
The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  singu- 
lar either  s,  as  libro,  libros,  or  es,  as  mes,  ley, 
ruH,  pi.  meses,  leyes,  rubies.  A  declension 
proper  does  not  occur,  the  inflections  of  the 
I^tin  having  been  lost,  and  being  replaced  by 
the  use  of  prepositions,  espeeiauy  de  and  d. 
The  Spanish  is  uncommonly  rich  in  augmen- 
tative and  diminutive  terminations,  which  have 
gradually  become  the  regular  and  very  com- 
mon means  of  adding  to  the  original  meaning 
of  words  the  expression  of  great  or  small  size, 
and  feelings  of  admiration  or  contempt.  The 
comparative  is  generally  formed  by  prefixing 
to  the  positive  the  adverb  mas  (Latin  magit, 
more),  and  the  relative  superlative  by  adding 
to  the  comparative  the  definite  article;  as 
grande,  large,  mas  grande,  larger,  el  or  la  nuu 
grande,  the  largest.  It  has  also  the  forms 
mayor,  larger,  and  la  mayor,  the  largest.  It 
has  retained  from  the  Latin,  like  the  kindred 
idioms  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  an  absolute  su- 
perlative, formed  by  the  addition  of  the  end- 
ing isimo.  In  the  verb  the  subjunctive  has 
two  more  tenses  than  the  Italian  and  French 
languages,  viz. :  second  conditional  and  future 
conjunctive.  The  number  of  conjugations 
has  been  reduced  to  three,  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  infinitive  by  discarding  the  final 
e  of  the  Latin  infinitive  effaced  the  distinction 
between  the  second  and  third  Latin  conjuga- 
tions. The  Spanish  has  also,  almost  alone 
among  the  Romance  languages,  a  double  set 
of  auxiliary  verbs,  haber  and  tener,  ser  and 
estar,  and  uses  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb 
more  extensively  than  almost  any  other  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  The  most  important  of  the 
native  grammars  are  those  of  Lebrija,  the  first 
of  all  (Salamanca,  1492),  the  Spanish  academy 
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(new  ed.,  Madrid,  1868),  Salvd,  Rementeria, 
and  Bello ;  among  foreign  ones,  those  of 
MaUefille  (Paris,  1846)  and  Chantrean  (Paris, 
1862)b  The  best  material  for  a  historical 
grammar  is  to  be  found  in  Origine*  de  la  len- 
gua  espaflola,  by  Mayans  y  biscar  (Madrid, 
1737  and  1878).  The  best  dictionaries  are 
those  of  the  Spanish  academy,  Salv4,  and  Do- 
mingaez,  purely  Spanish;  while  among  the 
hilingiiftl  dictionaries,  the  most  valuable  are 
those  of  Saly&  and  of  Nufiez  de  Taboada, 
French-Spanish ;  of  Seckendorf  (3  vols.,  Ham- 
burg, 1823),  Spanish-German ;  and  of  Neuman 
and  Baretti,  revised  by  Velazquez  de  la  Oadena 
(New  York,  1852),  Spanish-English.  A  com- 
prehensive dictionary  purely  Spanish,  etymo- 
logical and  raisonfU^  is  now  (1876)  in  course 
of  preparation  by  a  society  of  literati  in  Bo- 
gota.— LiTBBATUKE.  The  literary  life  of  the 
Spanish  people  began  under  the  rule  of  the 
Romans,  when  Spain  became  a  chief  seat  of 
Roman  civilization,  and  produced  many  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  Latin  literature.  After 
the  Ghristianization  of  Spain  and  S.  W.  Eu- 
rope in  general,  ecclesiastical  literature  found, 
next  to  Italy  and  Gaul,  its  most  fertile  soil 
in  Spain.  After  the  invasion  by  the  Arabs, 
Arabian  literature  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  the  numerous  Jews  cultivated 
Hebrew  literature  with  great  success.  The 
national  literature  of  Spain  begins  in  the  12th 
century  with  epic  and  didactic  poems  in  Oas- 
tilian  verse,  ana  resting  on  strong  national  sen- 
timents as  a  basis.  The  first  of  these  poems  in 
age  as  well  ajs  in  importance  is  the  one  com- 
monly called  the  "  Poem  of  the  Oid,"  composed 
probably  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. Its  subject  is  taken  from  the  adventures 
of  *Rny  Diaz,  surnamed  el  Cid  Oampeador^ 
"the  Lord  Champion,"  the  popular  hero  of 
the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain,  and  the  defender 
of  his  country  against  the  Moorish  invaders. 
It  is  a  rhymed  narrative  of  events  in  chrono- 
logical order,  partly  historical  and  partly  ro- 
mantic, told  with  Homeric  simplicity;  and, 
although  its  verse  is  rude  and  unadorned,  the 
poem  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
productions  of  the  middle  ages.  Before  this 
Spain  had  many  popular  songs,  both  lyric  and 
epic,  but  we  know  little  of  their  original  form, 
as  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  be- 
fore the  16th  centnry.  The  single  manuscript 
which  has  preserved  the  "Poem  of  the  Cid" 
contains  three  other  poems,  all  like  that  anony- 
mous, viz. :  "  The  Book  of  Apollonius,  Prince 
of  Tyre,"  "The  Life  of  our  Lady,  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt,"  and  "The  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Holy  Kings."  These  poems,  as  well  as  the 
rhymed  "Lives  of  Saints"  by  the  priest  Gon- 
zalode  Berceo  (died  about  1260),  and  the  anon- 
ymous poem  of  "  Count  Feman  Gonzales,"  a 
hero  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  Christian  con- 
flict with  the  Moors,  who  is  to  the  north  of 
Spain  what  the  Cid  became  somewhat  later  to 
Aragon  and  Valencia,  betray  the  influence  of 
the  eodesiastloal  poetry  of  those  times  and  of 


the  chtvalric  poetry  of  France.  They  are  writ- 
ten either  in  stanzas  of  Alexandrine  verse  or 
in  the  indigenous  rhythm  of  the  redondillas. 
Berceo  is  the  earliest  Spanish  poet  whose  name 
can  with  certainty  be  connected  with  his  works, 
which  comprised  more  than  18,000  lines.  A 
great  impulse  to  the  development  of  literature 
was  given  by  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Cas- 
tile, who  substituted  the  Spanish  language  for 
the  Latin  in  the  courts,  and  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  published  in  it.  Alfonso  himself  was  a 
prolific  author.  In  order  to  bring  uniformity 
into  the  different  systems  of  Spanish  legisla- 
tion, he  compiled  several  codes  of  laws,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  has  the  title  La%  nets 
partidas.  Several  historical  works,  as  a  uni- 
versal history  of  the  world,  a  history  of  the 
crusades  {La  gran  eonquista  de  uUranuir),  and 
the  celebrated  Cronica  general^  a  general  his- 
tory of  Spain  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
were  compiled  under  his  direction.  By  these 
works,  as  well  as  by  a  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  Spanish,  he  became  the  creator  of 
Spanish  prose.  Some  of  his  poetical  works 
have  also  considerable  merit,  though  in  gen- 
eral they  are  most  remarkable  for  the  varie- 
ty of  their  metres,  some  of  which  were  first 
introduced  by  Alfonso  into  Spanish  poetry. 
The  Poema  de  AMandro  of  Juan  Lorenzo  Se- 
gura  is  a  work  of  more  than  10,000  lines  on 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  filled  with 
the  fables  and  extravagances  of  the  times.  A 
continuation  of  it,  called  Los  votoe  del  pavon, 
is  now  lost.  Alfonso  found  many  imitators, 
as  author  and  patron  o^  literature,  among  the 
succeeding  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family.  The  most  important  of  these  works 
of  royal  origin  ia  Bl  eande  Lucanory  by  the 
prince  Don  Juan  Manuel  (died  about  1847),  a 
collection  of  49  tales,  anecdotes,  and  apologues,- 
in  the  oriental  manner,  and  partly  tsken  from 
oriental  sources.  The  most  remarkable  poet 
of  the  14th  century  is  Juan  Ruiz,  commonly 
called  the  archpriest  of  Ilita  (died  about  1850). 
His  works,  embracing  religious,  pastoral,  and 
erotic  songs,  fables,  satires,  and  proverbs,  con- 
sist of  nearly  7,000  verses ;  and,  although  gen- 
erally written  in  the  four-line  stanza  of  Ber- 
ceo, they  contain  no  fewer  than  16  metrical 
forms,  some  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Pro- 
vencal. The  didactic  tendency  of  the  poetry 
of  this  period  is  apparent  in  the  Consejos  y 
doeumentos  al  rey  Don  PedrOy  commonly  called 
the  book  of  Rabbi  Don  Santob,  a  curious  poem, 
addressed  by  a  Jew  of  Carrion  to  Pedro  the 
Cruel  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  him  wise  moral  coun- 
sels. Another  didactic  poem  is  "  The  Dance  of 
Death "  {Dama  general  de  la  muerU\  a  kind 
of  spiritual  masquerade,  in  which  the  different 
ranks  of  society,  from  the  pope  to  the  young 
child,  appear  dancing  with  the  skeleton  form 
of  death.  The  formation  of  a  courtly  school 
of  lyric  poets,  after  the  model  of  the  trouba- 
dours, had  commenced  under  Alfonso  X.,  who 
himself  wrote  lyric  poems  in  the  dialect  of  Ga- 
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licia.  A  flooriahing  school  of  Proven(^  trou- 
b&doan  was  formed  at  the  court  of  the  coonts 
of  Barcelona,  and  a  courtly  school  of  Castilian 
poets  sprang  up  at  the  court  of  the  chivalrio 
king  John  XL  The  poetry  of  this  school,  which 
moved  within  the  narrow  circle  of  courtly  gal- 
lantry, lacked  vigor  and  variety.  Their  works 
were  collected  in  eaneionero9j  the  oldest  of 
which  is  that  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a  con* 
verted  Jew  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  John 
II.  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind, 
the  Oancionero  general  of  Fernando  del  Castillo 
(Valencia,  1511X  contains  (in  its  10th  ed.,  1678) 
the  names  of  186  authors,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  John  II.  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y.  Among  them  were  the  mar- 
quis of  Yillena,  the  marouis  of  Santillana,  and 
Juan  de  Mena,  who  in  larger  didactic  poems 
tried  to  imitate  classical  and  Italian  models; 
Diego  de  San  Pedro,  who  also  wrote  two  love 
novels,  Cdrcel  de  amor  and  Cueetian  de  amor; 
and  Guzman,  who  is  also  celebrated  as  a  his- 
torian. In  opposition  to  the  Provencal  and 
courtly  schools,  a  more  popular  literature  be- 
gan in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century, 
growing  directly  out  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  so  long  pervaded  the  whole,  mass  of  the 
Spanish  peojple;  and  it  asserted  for  itself  a 
place  which  m  some  of  its  forms  it  still  main- 
tains. This  popular  literature  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  ballads,  chronicles,  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  the  drama.  Of  most  of  the 
old  ballads,  as  far  as  the  time  when  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  be  written,  both  authors 
and  dates  are  unknoiyi ;  about  1,000  are  ex- 
tant, unequal  in  length  and  still  more  in  merit, 
which  have  been  collected  in  the  Eomaneero 
general  (13  parts,  1605-^14).  The  chronicles, 
or  the  half  genuine,  half  fabulous  histories  of 
the  great  events  and  heroes  of  the  national 
annids,  were  originally  begun  by  authority  of 
the  state,  but  they  were  always  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  popular  feelings  and  character. 
Some  of  them  have  already. been  referred 
to ;  other  works  of  this  class,  which  evince  a 
steady  progress  of  the  historical  prose,  are  the 
chronicles  of  Ayala  and  of  Juan  Nuflez  de 
Villaizan,  the '  *^  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,'^  the 
^^  Chronicle  of  the  Travels  of  Buy  Gonzalez 
de  Clavijo,"  and  others.  The  first  and  most 
celebrat^  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  is  the 
**Amadis  de  Gaul,"  originally  the  work  of  a 
Portuguese  gentleman  of  the  14th  century, 
Vasco  de  Lbbeira,  but  translated  into  Span- 
ish by  Montalvo  between  1492  and  1504.  The 
Portuguese  original  can  no  longer  be  found ; 
but  the  Spanish  version  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  books  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
establishing  a  high  reputation  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  having,  as  Don  Quixote 
said,  descendants  innumerable.  The  Spanish 
drama  arose  out  of  the  representations  so  ex- 
tensively connected  with  the  festivals  of  the 
church  during  the  middle  ages.  Among  the 
best  productions  of  this  early  period  of  Span- 
ish literature  belong  the  pastoral  plays  of 


Juan  de  la  Encina  and  the  celebrated  dramatic 
novel  of  Celeitina  by  Fernando  de  Rojas. — 
The  second  period  of  the  national  literature 
of  Spain  extends  from  the  accession  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  to  Cervantes.  Under  Charles  I.  (V. 
of  Germany)  Spain  rose  suddenly  from  a  sec- 
ond class  kingdom  of  Europe  to  be  the  most 
Eowerful  empire  of  the  world ;  and,  as  in  the 
istory  of  other  countries,  the  political  glory 
reflected  itself  in  the  rapid  progress  of  literar 
ture.  The  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  led  to 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Castilian  dialect 
as  the  commercial  and  literary  language  of 
the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  conquest 
of  Naples  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (1508-4), 
and  the  increased  intercourse  of  Spaniards 
with  Italy,  Italian  literature,  at  that  time  the 
most  advanced  of  Europe,  began  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The 
great  Italian  models,  especially  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, were  imitated,  and  Italian  measures, 
as  the  verses  of  seven  and  eleven  syllables, 
and  Italian  forms,  as  the  sonnets,  ottate  rime, 
and  caneaniy  were  introduced.  The  first  poet 
of  this  class  was  Juan  Boscan  Almogaver 
(died  1543),  who  made  an  experiment  in  Cas- 
tilian of  sonnets  and  the  other  forms  of  verse 
used  by  Italian  authors.  In  most  of  these 
poems,  although  they  are  obvious  imitations 
of  Petrarch,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit  are 
perceptible,  which  rescue  them  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  copies ;  yet  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  the  delicate  and  exact  finish  of  the 
original.  To  a  still  greater  perfection  the  best 
forms  of  Italian  verse  were  carried  by  a  friend 
of  Boscan,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (died  1686), 
whose  pastoral  poems,  unexcelled  in  Spanish 
literature,  are  remarkable  for  gentleness,  a 
pleasing  neatness  of  expression,  and  a  rare 
sweetness  of  versification.  His  sonnets,  elegies, 
and  epistles  are  of  less  poetical  value.  Among 
those  who  aided  most  in  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Italian  metres  was  Diego 
Uurtado  de  Mendoza  (died  1575).  His  sonnets 
are  rougher  than  those  of  his  predecessors, 
but  his  epistles  (cartae)  are  rich  in  sentences, 
portraitures,  and  characteristics  of  great  ex- 
cellence. Though  counted  among  the  Italian 
school,  he  often  gave  himself  up  to  the  old  r&- 
dondillas  and  quintilUu,  and  to  the  national 
tone  of  feeling  and  reflection  appropriate  to 
these  ancient  forms  of  Castilian  verse.  His 
satirical  rogues*  novel,  Lazarillo  de  Tormei,  a 
work  of  genius  and  a  wholly  original  concep- 
tion, became  in  Spain  the  foundation  of  a  class 
of  fictions  essentially  national,  under  the  name 
of  the  genero  picareseo  or  rogues'  stjle,  which 
the  ''Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage  has  made  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Mendoza's  history  of 
the  war  against  the  Moriscoes  in  Granada  is 
distinguished  for  manliness,  vigor,  truth,  and 
picturesqueness  of  style.  The  Italian  school 
of  poets  of  this  period  includes  also  several 
Portuguese  who  wrote  in  the  Castilian  dia- 
lect, as  Sa  de  Miranda  (died  1558),  the  an- 
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tbor  of  idjls,  and  Jorge  de  Montemajor  (died 
1562),  the  aathor  of  the  celebrated  pastoral 
novel  Diana,  The  two  greatest  lyric  poets 
that  Spain  has  ever  produced  were  Fernan- 
do de  Herrera  (died  1697)  and  Fray  Lais  de 
Leon  (died  1691).  Herrera  wrote  some  excel- 
lent elegies,  and  the  first  classic  odes  in  mod- 
ern literatore.  The  poetry  of  Lnis  de  Leon 
13  chi^y  religions  and  deeply  imbned  with 
mystidsm.  The  best  of  his  poetical  compo- 
sitions are  odes  in  the  old  Gastilian  measures, 
with  a  classical  purity  and  yigorous  finish  be- 
fore unknown  in  Spanish  poetry.  He  ranks 
also  among  the  greatest  masters  of  Spanish 
eloquence  for  his  prose,  which  is  richer  and  no 
less  idiomatic  than  his  poetry.  Less  original, 
and  at  present  less  known,  are  Hernando  de 
Acofia  (died  1680),  a  lyric  poet  and  skilful 
translator,  and  Gil  Polo  (died  1672),  who  ably 
Gontinued  and  completed  the  Diana  of  Monte- 
mayor.  Epic  poetry  was  cultivated  with  but 
little  success,  and  the  attempts  to  sing  the  ex- 
ploits of  Oharles  V.  made  by  Zapata  (Cdrloi 
famoto)^  Urrea,  the  translator  of  Ariosto  (^Gdr- 
2m  victoriaao),  and  Samper  {Oarolea\  were 
failores.  Grist6val  de  Oastillejo  (died  about 
1566),  the  most  efficient  among  the  early  op- 
ponents of  the  Italian  school,  wrote  novels  and 
erotic  songs,  which  are  masterpieces ;  but  the 
satire  with  which  he  inveighed  against  the  in- 
novators was  generally  too  exaggerated  to  have 
any  effects  Attempts  made  by  Y  illalobos,  Fe- 
rez  de  Oliva,  and  others,  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  dramatic  poetry  by  the  translation  of  old  clas- 
sios,  were  fulures ;  but  the  epic  elements  of  the 
old  national  novels  led  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  to  the  development  of  a  truly  national 
drama,  of  which  Naharro  (about  1617)  must  be 
regarded  as  the  father.  He  was  followed  by 
Lope  de  Ru^a,  who,  being  both  a  dramatic 
writer  and  an  actor,  was  the  first  to  establish 
and  regulate  the  Spanish  stage ;  and  by  Juan 
de  la  Oneva  (died  about  1608),  whose  plays, 
mostly  on  historical  subjects,  are  divided  into 
touijomadas  and  written  in  various  measures, 
including  terza  rima,  blank  verse,  and  sonnets, 
bat  chiefly  in  redondillas  and  octave  stanzas. 
The  two  tragic  plays  of  Ger6nimo  Bermudez, 
which  treat  of  the  sad  history  of  Ines  de  Oas- 
tro,  are  happy  imitations  of  the  old  classic 
tragedy.  In  this  period  arose  also  the  eccle- 
liastioal  plays  (uuto$  sacramentales)  and  the 
borlesqne  intenudes  (entremesea  y  sainetei) 
and  pmudee  (2oa«),  though  their  full  develop- 
ment belongs  to  the  following  period.  Prose 
Hteratore  consisted  mostly  of  chiyalric  novels, 
formed  after  Italian  originals,  and  without  any 
intrinsio  value  or  importance  for  the  history 
of  literature.  Foremost  among  the  prose 
writers  were  Mendoza  and  Ltus  de  Leon,  both 
of  whom  have  already  been  named  among 
the  poets.  Ger6nhno  Zurita,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Aragon  (Analea  de  la  corona  de 
Araffon)y  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  his- 
toriana  as  distinguished  from  the  chroniclers, 
who  in  particular  emancipated  the  historical 


literature  of  Spain  from  the  monkish  credulity 
of  the  old  chronicles.  Among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  didactic  prose  belong  the  dialogue  of 
Oliva  on  the  dignity  of  man  (JHdlogo  de  la  dig- 
nidad  del  hombre)  and  the  essays  (DiscuTMs) 
of  Morales  on  subjects  of  practical  philosophy 
and  literature. — The  golden  era  of  Spanish  liter- 
ature begins  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury with  Cervantes  (1647-1616),  whose  name 
and  masterpiece  are  better  known  in  foreign 
countries  than  those  of  any  other  Spanish  au- 
thor. His  ^^  Don  Quixote,"  an  ironical  parody 
of  the  trashy  literature  of  chivalric  novels  then 
in  vogue,  is  the  never  equalled  model  of  Spanish 
prose,  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic 
fiction,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  modern  genius.  His  Navelas  ejem- 
plarei  and  his  Trabc^os  de  Pertiles  y  8igi»mun^ 
da  inaugurated  in  Spain  the  literature  of  serious 
romantic  fiction,  in  which  he  found  many  imi- 
tators, but  none  who  equalled  him.  His  Ga^ 
tea  is  one.  of  the  best  pastoral  novels  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  drama  was  raised  to  the  elevated 
position  which  it  occupies  in  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  Europe  by  the  prolific  Lope  de  Vega 
(1662-1686).  He  fixed  its  several  modifications, 
and  from  his  times  we  meet  with  the  division 
into  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dramas  {come- 
dias  divinaa  y  humanas).  The  principal  kinds 
of  the  secular  drama  were  comediaa  heroicae, 
historical  and  mythological  plays,  and  eomo' 
dioi  de  eapa  y  espada^  dramas  with  cloak  and 
sword,  the  principal  personages  of  which  be- 
long to  the  genteel  portion  of  society,  accus- 
tomed in  Lope^s  time  to  the  picturesque  na- 
tional dress  of  cloaks  and  swords.  The  eccle- 
siastical dramas  were  divided  into  vidae  de 
eantos^  lives  of  saints,  and  cantos  or  autos  aa- 
cramentales,  plays  at  the  Oorpus  Ghristi  festi- 
val. In  point  of  composition  nearly  all  the 
dramas  of  Lope  de  Yega  are  alike ;  the  unity 
of  action,  time,  and  place  is  little  or  not  at 
all  observed;  acts  and  scenes  barely  connect 
the  whole;  language  and  representation  are 
sometimes  vigorous,  sometimes  weak,  now  no- 
ble, now  common  and  coarse.  The  number 
of  his  dramas  is  almost  fabulous,  and  is  put 
by  Perez  de  Montalvan,  his  intimate  friend 
and  executor,  at  1,800  plays  and  400  autos. 
He  wrote  also  several  epic  poems,  as  Jerusalen 
eonquistada,  Corona  trdgica,  &c.,  which  were 
far  inferior  to  his  dramas,  and  were  soon  for- 
gotten. His  minor  poems,  among  which  are 
some  of  great  merit,  are  almost  innumerable. 
The  number  of  poets  at* this  time  increased 
amazingly,  thougn  but  few  of  them  showed 
any  originality.  Among  the  lyric  poets,  the 
first,  as  far  as  their  general  influence  was 
concerned,  were  the  two  brothers  Argensola. 
Many  of  this  class  of  writers  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  conceptvatae^  who  expressed  them- 
selves in  metaphors  and  puns,  alike  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  poetoy,  or  to  that  of  the  euU 
toay  imitators  of  Gongora  (1661-1627),  who 
claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiarly  elegant 
and  cultivated  style  of  composition,  and  who, 
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while  endeavoring  to  jofitif  j  their  claims,  ran 
into  the  most  ridicalous  extravagances,  pedan- 
try, and  affectations.  The  essence  of  epic  poe- 
try was  singularly  misunderstood,  as  all  epic 
Soems  were  little  more  than  versified  history. 
Iven  the  hest  work  of  the  class,  the  Aratieana 
of  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Ztiniga  (died  ahout 
1594),  though  not  destitute  of  heautiful  epic  ma- 
chinery, is  condemned  as  tedious  and  prosaic 
by  many  critics ;  but  a  talent  for  animated  de- 
scription and  portraiture,  and  a  natural  and 
correct  diction,  are  conceded  to  its  author.  Of 
aU  kinds  of  poetry,  the  drama  was  cultivated 
most  and  with  greatest  success.  A  last  attempt 
to  write  purely  tragical  plays  was  made  by  Oris- 
t6val  de  Virues,  whose  Semiramii  and  Casan- 
dra  were,  in  true  expression  of  tragic  pathos 
and  in  vigorous  dialogue,  superior  to  all  former 
efforts ;  but  as  the  people  had  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  national  drama,  in  which,  as  in  life, 
tragic  scenes  alternate  with  comic,  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Higher  than  all  former  and  later  tragic 
poets  stands  Pedro  Galderon  de  la  Barca  (1600- 
*81),  one  of  the  greatest  dramatists  that  ever 
lived.  To  the  originality  and  overflowing  imagi- 
nation of  his  predecessors  he  added  a  greater 
depth  of  reflection  and  a  more  careful  execu- 
tion in  details.  Female  characters,  in  particu- 
lar, were  delineated  by  him  more  faithfully 
and  more  ingeniously  than  by  any  other  Span- 
ish poet.  In  elegance  of  language  and  versifi- 
cation he  is  also  unequalled.  The  most  promi- 
nent among  his  numerous  successors  were 
Francisco  de  Rojas,  Agustin  Moreto,  Fragoso, 
Diamante,  Antonio  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Juan 
de  la  Hoz,  Antonio  de  Solis  (better  known  as 
a  historian),  and  Agustin  de  Salazar  y  Torres, 
who  inclines  toward  the  "cultivated  style." 
The  decline  of  Spanish  literature  shows  itself 
in  the  writings  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo  y 
Yillegas,  the  most  learned  writer  of  his  times, 
some  of  whose  works,  however,  as  his  bur- 
lesque sonnets  and  his  prose  satires,  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Exaggeration  and  affectation  vitiate  the  other- 
wise unparalleled  erotic  songs  of  £st6ban  Ma- 
nuel de  Yillegas.  The  corruption  of  Spanish 
prose  was  hastened  by  the  constant  stream  of 
bad  and  shallow  novels,  in  which  branch  of 
literature  the  rogues'  novel,  Guzman  de  Ah 
farache^  by  Mateo  Aleman,  deserves  an  hon- 
orable mention.  The  only  historians  of  note 
were  Mariana  {IThtoria  de  E»pafla)  and  Solis 
(Conquista  de  Mejieo), — The  fourth  period, 
which  begins  with  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, embraces  the  collapse  of  the  old  national 
literature,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements, 
their  temporary  victory  over  the  old  Span- 
ish, and  the  final  attempts  to  regenerate  the 
old  native  element,  and  to  fuse  it  with  the 
best  elements  of  modem  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  first  prominent  advocate  of  the 
French  element  was  Ignacio  de  Luzan,  who  in 
his  Poetiea  (1787)  applied  the  rules  of  French 
critics  to  native  literature,  and  in  his  own  po- 


ems tried  to  substitute  brilliancy  for  genuine 
poetry.  He  was  principally  opposed  by  Gar- 
cia de  la  Huerta,  whose  Rahel  and  AgamemMn 
Vere  written  in  the  old  Spanish  forms,  and 
were  received,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
Gallicizing  critics,  with  immense  applause.  A 
middle  course  was  pursued  by  the  school  of 
Salamanca,  which  endeavored  to  avoid  the  ex- 
cesses of  both  parties  and  unite  their  merits. 
Its  proper  founder  was  Melendez  Yaldez  (1764- 
1817),  a  poet  of  eminent  talents,  whose  works 
exceed  ail  that  had  been  produced  in  Spain 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  were  received 
with  general  enthusiasm  as  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  period.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Salamanca  school  were  also  Iglesias,  Norofia, 
Quintana,  Oienfuegos,  Arriaza,  and  Gallego, 
who  like  Yaldez  remained  thorough  patriots 
in  sentiment,  though  not  disdaining  to  follow 
great  French,  Italian,  and  English  models.  The 
liberal  and  patriotic  movements  of  1812, 1820, 
and  1834  exercised  a  very  favorable  influence 
on  the  invigoration  of  the  Spanish  mind  and 
the  progress  of  literature.  Their  fruit  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  X^rica,  Lista,  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Jos6  Joaquin  de  Mora,  Angel  de 
Saavedra,  and  Breton  de  los  Herreros.  The 
number  of  recent  poets  is  very  large ;  among 
the  best  of  them  are  Tapia,  Maury,  Juan  Ban- 
tista  Alonso,  Jacinto  de  Salas  y  Quiroga,  Es- 
pronceda,  Serafin  Galderon,  Zorrilla,  Hartzen- 
busch,  R.  de  Oampoamor,  Santos  Lopez  Pele- 
grin,  the  satirist  Villergaa,  and  Gertrudis  Go- 
mes de  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  Cuba.  The 
modem  age  is  least  successful  in  epic  poetrjr, 
the  only  notable  attempt  in  this  class  of  com- 
position being  the  unfinished  Diablo  mundo 
of  Espronceda.  Better  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  recultivation  of  the  old  romance 
and  fable,  the  first  impulse  to  which  was  given 
by  Saavedra,  who  has  been  followed  by  Mora, 
Zorrilla,  Gregorio  Romero  y  Larrafiaga,  Ma- 
nuel de  Santa  Ana,  and  others.  In  dramatic 
poetry,  Leandro  Fernandez  Moratin,  a  chief 
representative  of  the  classic  school  of  France, 
secured  for  himself  a  permanent  place  on  the 
national  stage,  and  for  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged  a  great  influence,  which  lasted  until 
in  France  the  romantic  school  became  power- 
ful. The  works  of  that  school,  partly  in  trans- 
lations, partly  in  imitations,  controlled  for 
some  lime  the  stage  of  Madrid,  but  were  op- 
posed by  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Martinez  do 
la  Rosa,  Tapia,  Saavedra,  and  more  recently 
by  Gil  y  ZArate,  Hartzenbusch,  Gutierrez,  Es- 
cosura,  Zorrilla  Moral,  Trueba,  and  others.  A 
reformation  of  prose  literature,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  school  of  the  eultoi  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  was  prepared  by  the  Benedic- 
tine Feyjo6,  who  returned  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  classic  models  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Jesuit 
Isla,  who  in  his  satirical  novel  Fray  Oerundio 
ridiculed  the  trivial  and  bombastic  pulpit  elo- 
quence of  his  times.  UUoa,  Mufioz,  Capmany, 
Ferrerais,  Quintana,  Navarrete,  Olemencin,  To- 
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reno,  Lafaente,  Alc&ntara,  Gajangos,  Mufioz 
Maldonado,  and  Modesto  Laf  aente  (as  a  satirist 
known  under  the  psendonyine  of  Fray  Gerun- 
dio)  have  in  modern  times  distinguished  them- 
selves as  historians.  Among  the  best  political 
writers  and  orators  are  Jovellanos,  Argaelles^ 
the  philosopher  Balmes,  Mifiano,  Marina,  Lar- 
ra,  Alcala  Galiano,  Donoso  Oort^s,  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Figueras,  and  Gastelar.  Novel  lit- 
erature began  to  be  cnltivated  with  great  ac- 
tiritj  when  the  standard  works  of  England 
and  France  became  known.  Among  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  are  those  of  Humara  j  Sala- 
manca, Escosura,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Larra, 
Villalta,  Serafin  Oalderon,  Gertrudis  de  Ave- 
Ilaneda,  and  Cecilia  Bohl  Faber  de  Aron  (^^  Fer- 
nan  Gaballero '').  Among  the  brilliant  Spanish 
writers  of  the  present  century  is  the  orator 
Emilio  Gastelar,  who  has  won  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. Besides  novels,  he  has  published  Dis- 
cunot  parlamentariosj  ReeuerdoB  de  Italia 
(translated  into  English  as  ''Old  Borne  and 
New  Italy  "),  and  Vida  de  Lord  Byron  (English 
translation  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold,  London  and 
New  York,  1875-'6).— There  are  still  many 
writers  in  the  Catalan  dialect,  which  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Catalans  to  be  a  richer  language 
than  the  Castilian.  Catalan  literature  produced 
it^  best  authors  in  the  century  preceding  the 
reif^  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Canr 
mnero  general,  compiled  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century,  is  a  collection  of  about 
800  poems  by  30  different  Catalan  writers. 
The  works  of  Ansias  March  (died  1460),  the 
most  noted  of  these,  passed  tl^ough  four  edi- 
tions in  the  16th  century,  and  were  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  and  Castilian,  the  last  by 
Montemayor.  Janme  Boig  (died  1478),  like. 
March  a  native  of  Valencia,  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  for  his  "  Book  of  the  Ladies,"  a  satire 
on  woman.  In  1428  the  Divina  eommedia 
was  translated  into  Catalan  by  Andres  Febrer ; 
and  in  1477  Bonifacio  Ferrer  made  a  transla- 
tion into  the  same  dialect  of  the  Bible  (folio, 
Valencia,  1478),  but  nearly  every  copy  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  inquisition.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century  Catalan  writers 
began  to  use  the  Castilian,  and  by  the  middle 
of  that  century  the  latter  had  almost  super- 
seded its  rival.  The  contemporary  literature 
of  Catalonia  consists  mainly  of  poetry,  dra- 
matical pieces,  and  newspaper  articles.  The 
leading  writers  of  the  present  day  are  Lo  Tam- 
bnriner  d'el  Llobregaz,  Victor  Balaguir,  Fran- 
cisco Gamprodon,  Serran  Pitarra,  Jaime  Cu- 
llell,  and  Bofarull. — Of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
Cuba  alone  has  produced  some  writers  of  en- 
dormg  fame,  as  the  poets  Heredia  and  Placi- 
do,  and  the  female  poet  and  novelist  Gertru- 
dis Avellaneda,  before  mentioned.  In  all  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  but  chiefly  poetry,  have 
been  and  are  cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess; but  only  a  few  of  the  writers  have  more 
than  a  local  repatation.  Among  those  whose 
iiames  are  known  abroad,  some  of  the  most 
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eminent  are  Baralt  (1810-^60),  author  of  a  His- 
toria  de  Venezuela;  the  popular  Ecuadorian 

Soet  Olmedo  (born  1784)  ;  the  Venezuelan 
iello  (1780-1865),  the  most  distinguished  of 
Spanish  American  poets  and  grammarians ;  J. 
M.  Torres  Caicedo,  a  poet  and  publicist,  au- 
thor of  Emayoe  hiogrdJUoe^  cited  below ;  Mora, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Mexico ;  Pedro  de  An- 
gelis,  historian  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  Ey- 
zagcdrre,  author  of  a  history  of  Chili  from  the 
discovery  to  the  present  century ;  Marmol,  an 
Argentine  novelist,  who  wrote  Amalia;  Toro 
of  Colombia,  Lastarria  of  Chili,  and  Sarmiento 
of  the  Argentine  Hepublic,  the  last  of  whom 
is  the  author  of  Civilizacion  y  harharie^  an 
analysis  of  South  American  society,  published 
in  French  in  1853,  and  of  the  Vida  de  Abran 
Lincoln  (New  York,  1865). — ^The  best  work  on 
the  national  literature  of  Spain  is  the  "  History 
of  Spanish  Literature,"  by  George  Ticknor  (3 
vols.  8vo,  New  York  and  Lo/idon,  1849),  a 
Spanish  translation  of  which,  with  additions 
and  notes,  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos  and  En- 
rique de  Vedia,  was  published  in  Madrid  in 
1861-'6.  See  also  Eugenio  Ochoa,  Coleeeion 
de  lo8  mejoree  autoree  eepafiolee  (Paris,  1852) ; 
Ferdinald  Wolf,  Studien  zur  Oeechiehte  der 
epanischen  und  portugie»i»chen  Nationallite- 
ratur  (Berlin,  1859);  Manuel  Ovilo  y  Otero, 
Manual  de  hiogrqfia  y  de  hibliografia  de  los 
eseritoree  eipafloles  del  siglo  XIX.  (Paris,  1859) ; 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  Bistoria  critica  de  la  lite- 
ratura  espaflola  (Madrid,  1862);  Eugdne  Ba- 
ret,  Hietoire  de  la  litterature  espagnole  depuis 
see  origines  lee  plus  recuUes  jusqu'd  noe  jours 
(Paris,  1863) ;  /.  M.  Torres  Caicedo,  Ensayos 
oiogrdflcos  y  de  literatura  sobre  los  principalee 
poetas  y  literatos  latino-americanoa  (3  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1863-'8);  and  J.  M.  Rojas,  Biblio- 
teca  de  eseritores  venetolanoe  eontempordneos 
(Paris,  1875).  Among  older  works,  the  Ger- 
man of  Bouterwek  and  the  French  of  Sis- 
mondi  are  valuable ;  they  have  been  translated 
both  into  Spanish  and  English,  and  the  for- 
mer into  French. 

SPAIN,  WtaMS  9L  The  Spanish  peninsula 
yields  to  no  other  part  of  Europe  in  natural 
advantages  for  wine  growing.  With  a  fertile 
soil,  an  admirable  geological  conformation,  and 
a  climate  which,  aided  by  the  proximity  of 
great  bodies  of  water,  tends  to  develop  the 
vine  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  it  ought 
to  produce  natural  wines  of  the  choicest  qual- 
ity in  respect  to  body  and  bouquet;  but,  in 
consequence  of  primitive  and  faulty  systems  of 
vinification,  these  results  are  seldom  attained, 
and  the  Spaniards  may  be  said  to  excel  chief- 
ly in  the  preparation  of  white,  dry,  fortified 
wines,  and  a  few  sweet  varieties.  The  culture 
of  the  vine  in  Spain  is  almost  universal,  but 
in  the  absence  of  recent  trustworthy  statis- 
tics the  annual  yield  cannot  be  readily  deter- 
mined. I^  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  660,- 
000,000  gallons,  and  as  low  as  800,000,000; 
the  latter  amount  is  doubtless  more  nearly  cor- 
rect.   The  principal  wines  of  export  and  those 
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most  intimately  associated  with  Spanish  viti- 
culture are  the  several  varieties  of  sherry,  so 
called  from  the  town  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
in  Andalusia,  around  which  lie  perhaps  the 
choicest  vineyards  of  Spain.  They  form  part 
of  the  wine  district  of  Cadiz,  which  also  in- 
cludes San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  on  the  banks 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  Trebujena, 
N.  of  San  Lucar ;  and  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria, 
S.  of  Jerez,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Rio  Guadalete,  which  forms  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  sherry  district.  The  vineyards 
of  all  qualities  in  the  district  of  Cadiz  cover 
about  24,000  acres,  and  yield  not  less  than 
6,000,000  gallons  annually,  which  is  very  little 
in  excess  of  the  yearly  consumption  of  so-called 
sherry  in  England  alone.  Between  natural 
sherries,  and  the  sherries  of  commerce,  which 
find  their  principal  market  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  states,  there  is  an  important 
difference.  Tl\e  former  are  generally  light- 
colored  and  dry,  and  after  the  primary  fermen- 
tation is  complete  contain  an  average  of  26  per 
cent  of  proof  spirit  naturally  generated.  Under 
this  class  may  be  mentioned  we  so-called  vinoa 
de  ptuto,  or  table  wines,  which  are  light,  dry, 
spirituous,  and  highly  flavored.  The  wines 
exported  under  that  name  exhibit  these  quali- 
ties in  a  marked  degree,  although  more  or  less 
brandied  to  suit  the  English  and  American 
taste.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  sherries 
leaving  Cadiz  have  previously  been  subjected 
to  a  treatment  which  renders  them  as  much  a 
•  factitious  product  as  champagne.  The  manu- 
facturers generally  buy  much  more  must  or 
wine  from  other  growers  than  they  produce 
themselves.  The  juice  is  deposited  in  butts  of 
108  gallons  each,  and  after  the  first  fermenta- 
tion is  racked  from  the  lees,  each  butt  receiv- 
ing from  two  to  ten  gallons  of  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  the  inferior 
sorts  requiring  most  reenf  orcement.  The  wine 
is  subsequently  flavored  with  a  liqueur  called 
dides,  made  from  the  must  of  over-ripe  grapes, 
the  fermentation  of  which  has  been  checked 
by  the  addition  of  over-proof  spirit ;  and  col- 
ored by  an  admixture  of  vino  de  color ^  which 
is  simply  must  boiled  until  it  is  reduced  to  one 
fifth  of  its  bulk,  and  has  acquired  the  consis- 
tency of  treacle.  It  is  deep  reddish  brown, 
and  has  a  harsh  and  bitter  flavor.  By  means 
of  this  agent  all  the  popular  shades  of  color 
are  given  to  the  conventional  sherries  of 
commerce.  Thus  pale  sherry  requires  but  7 
gallons  to  the  butt,  the  golden  15,  the  pale 
brown  20,  and  the  rich  old  brown  as  much  as 
25  gallons.  The  choicest  wines  of  the  Cadiz 
district  are  not  customarily  sold  or  drunk,  but 
ai*e  reserved  for  admixture  with  poorer  sorts, 
whereby  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  flavor- 
ing and  coloring  processes  they  have  under- 
gone, acquire  a  premature  character  of  age  and 
ripeness.  Hence  the  custom  prevalent  among 
manufacturers  of  sherry,  of  keeping  up  the 
so-called  ioleraa,  or  stock  wines.  A  solera 
wine  is  described  as  "  a  fine  old  mother  wine, 


which  by  care  and  attention  has  acquired 
body  and  character.  Such  wines  are  kept  in 
stock  in  butts  or  double  butts,  and  are  per- 
petuated in  the  following  manner :  Of  say  20 
butts  of  existing  ready  solera  wine  the  pro- 
prietor draws  off  one  half  for  mixing  with  the 
wine  about  to  be  exported.  He  then  fills  up 
the  voids  created  in  his  20  butts  by  means 
of  10  butts  of  the  finest  wine  of  a  later  vin- 
tage which  he  can  obtain.  In  old  established 
houses  solera  wine  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  a 
great  number  of  wines,  of  which  the  latest 
addition  forms  one  half,  the  last  but  one  a 
quarter,  an^  the  last  but  two  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  bulk,  and  so  forth,  in  a  ratio  which 
terminates  only  with  the  first  solera  produced 
without  any  mother  wine.  The  production  of 
this  solera  wine  is  a  kind  of  chemical  infec- 
tion whereby  good  wine  is  induced  to  undergo 
quickly  a  process  of  etherificati<Ai.  .This  pro- 
cess becomes  so  potent  in  some  soleras  that 
they  are  absolutely  nasty  and  undrinkable, 
like  most  essences,  but  command  prices  of 
from  £800  to  £1,000  a  butt,  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  fiavorless  wine  which  a  cer- 
tain small  amount  of  them  will  infect  with  the 
desired  sherry  flavor."  (Thudicum  and  Du- 
pr6*s  "  Treatise  on  Wines.")  Repeated  bran- 
dyings  of  the  poorer  wines  take  place  previous 
to  shipment,  until  the  26  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit  contained  in  the  newly  fermented  natu- 
ral wine  has  been  increased  to  an  average  of 
about  87  per  cent.  Some  specimens  tested  by 
the  London  custom  house  officers  have  exhib- 
ited as  much  qs  60  per  cent.  The  finer  sher- 
ries are  free  from  this  extreme  alcoholic  char- 
acter. Those  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jerez 
often  develop  a  peculiar  etherous  fiavor  called 
the  amontUlado^  which  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  presence  of  aldehyde,  and  is  very  no- 
ticeable in  some  white  Greek  wines.  Around 
San  Lucar  are  produced  the  weU  known  man- 
eanillas,  which  derive  their  name  from  a  cer- 
tain similarity  both  in  flavor  and  fragrance  to 
the  manzanilla  or  camomile  flower.  In  their 
highest  perfection  they  are  thin  and  almost 
colorless,  with  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  purest  wines  of  their  class, 
from  the  fact  that  they  will  not  mingle  readily 
with  other  growths.  The  fine  wines  of  Mon- 
tilla,  long  famous  throughout  Spain,  are  re- 
puted to  develop  the  amontillado  flavor  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  but  require  several  years 
to  reach  their  best  ^^ondition.  Elsewhere  in 
Andalusia  are  produced  wines  assimilating  in 
flavor  and  in  general  character  to  those  of 
Jerez,  but  greatly  inferior  in  quality.  The  dis- 
trict of  Condado  de  Niebla,  between  the  coast 
and  Seville,  yields  a  wine  so  perishable  that  it 
has  to  be  largely  reinforced  with  alcohol,  after 
which  it  is  taken  to  Cadiz  and  made  into  sher- 
ry for  shipment  to  England. — Malaga  has  long 
been  famous  for  the  production  of  wines,  both 
sweet  and  dry,  and  raisins.  The  entire  coun- 
try between  the  port  of  Malaga  and  Granada 
may  be  said  to  form  one  great  vineyard,  the 
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monntainons  parts  of  which  near  Malaga,  ow- 
ing to  exceptional  climatic  advantages,  prodace 
Dot  less  than  three  crops  of  grapes  annnallj. 
The  first  is  used  exclasivelj  for  raisins,  while 
t^e  second  yields  dry  wines  and  the  third  sweet 
wines.  The  most  noted  of  the  latter  are  rich 
and  of  a  dark  amber  color,  imparted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  boiled  must  intentionally  barned  in  the 
boiling.  They  are  said  to  keep  for  more  than  a 
centary,  with  the  aid  doubtless  of  added  spirit, 
but  with  age  lose  much  of  their  sweetness.  To- 
ledo and  La  Mancha  produce  somp  excellent  red 
wines,  those  of  the  latter  district  being  dis- 
tinguished by  ample  body  and  a  peculiar  sub- 
bitter  favor.  The  muscat  of  Juencaral  near 
Madrid  is  one  of  the  brightest  colored  and  most 
agreeable  wines  of  Spam.  Murcia,  Valencia, 
and  Catalonia,  which  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, prodace  immense  quantities  of  deep-col- 
ored, full-bodied  wines.  Those  of  Murcia  are 
coarse,  rough,  and  inferior,  while  those  of  cer- 
tain districts  of  Valencia,  notably  Alicante  and 
Benicarlo,  have  considerable  reputation.  The 
lower  grades  of  Valencia  wines  are  perishable 
unless  reinforced  with  alcohol,  and  are  largely 
employed  in  making  imitation  port  or  in  mix- 
ing with  genuine  port  wine.  Many  thousands 
of  bntts  of  spirits  are  also  distilled  from  them. 
The  Alicante  wines,  produced  from  the-  grape 
of  that  name,  are  sweet,  strong,  luscious,  and 
ofcen  of  an  almost  sirupy  consistence.  Like 
other  wines  of  their  class,  they  have  to  be 
hrandied  in  order  to  keep  any  length  of  time. 
ThoM  of  Benicarlo  are  sweet  and  heady,  and 
are  in  considerable  demand  for  mixing  with 
the  red  wines  of  southern  France.  The  Cata- 
lan wines  are  numerous  and  of  many  varieties 
of  flavor,  the  greater  part  being  cheap  and  of 
medium  quality.  The  red  kinds  predominate, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  those  of  the  deepest  tint, 
called  in  England  ^'  Spanish  reds,"  derive  their 
color  from  a  liberal  admixture  of  elderberry 
jaice.  They  require  brandying,  and  are  exten- 
sively used  for  building  up  the  poorer  growths 
of  Bordeaux.  Much  of  the  cheap  claret  used 
in  England  and  America  is  largely  impregnated 
mth  Spanish  Mediterranean  wines.  In  Ara- 
gon,  Valladolid,  Biscay,  Navarre,  Asturias,  and 
elsewhere  are  produced  red  and  white  wines 
of  fair  quality,  but  mostly  of  local  reputa- 
tion. Of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made 
to  naturalize  the  choice  wines  of  M6doo  and 
Burgundy  in  northern  Spain,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  wine  equal  to  the  products  of  those 
districts;  but  the  results  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  Balearic  islands 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  wine,  chiefly 
mnsca^  and  malmseys;  while, the  Canaries, 
where  was  made  the  famous  tino  seeco  or  sack 
of  Shakeapeare^s  time,  have  almost  ceased  to 
be  a  wine-growing  country. 

SPILATHi  or  Spalitro  (anc.  JSbiilatum  or  J^o- 

latum\  a  town  of  Balmatia,  Austria,  on  a  bay 

of  the  Adriatic  formed  by  islands,  74  m.  S.  E. 

of  Zara;  pop.  in  1870,  15,784.    It  has  been 

etely  much  improved  and  provided  with  piers 


and  quays.  The  archbishop  of  Spalato  is  pri- 
mate of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  (anciently  a  temple  of  Jupiter)  and 
other  churches,  an  episcopal  palace  and  semi- 
nary, a  nautical  and  other  schools,  and  a  mu- 
seum for  Koman  antiquities,  wliich  abound 
here.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  and  the  trade 
is  especially  active  with  Turkey.  Spalato  be-* 
longed  for  several  centuries  to  Venice,  during 
the  Napoleonic  era  to  France,  and  since  1815 
to  Austria. — Three  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Spalato  is 
the  village  of  Salona,  which  preserves  the  name 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Dalmatia.  Ancient 
Salona  was  an  extensive  city,  and  a  bulwark 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Goths  and  other 
barbarians.  Some, of  its  buildings  and  many 
ruins  remain.  The  emperor  Diocletian,  who 
was  born  near  it,  resided  there  during  his  re- 
tirement. A  portion  of  Spalato  is  on  the  site 
of  his  immense  palace,  built  in  803,  and  occu- 
pying about  eight  acres,  in  which  the  people 
of  Salona  took  refuge  on  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  the  barbarians;  and  the  name 
Spalatum  is  a  corruption  of  Salonce  Palatium, 

SPALDINCr,  a  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Flint  river;  area,  about  190  sq,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  10,206,  of  whom  4,878  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  slightly  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Macon 
and  Western  and  the  Savannah,  Griffin,  and 
North  Alabama  railroads.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  18,684  bushels  of  wheat, 
125,984  of  Indian  corn,  17,164  of  oats,  and 
8,630  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  460  horses, 
728  mules  and  asses,  1,169  milch  cows,  1,554 
other  cattle,  1,521  sheep,  and  4,256  swine. 
Capital,  Griffin. 

SPilDING,  Lynn,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1775,  died  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Oct.  81,  1821.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1797,  assisted 
Prof.  Nathan  Smith  in  establishing  the  medi- 
cal school  at  Dartmouth  college,  delivered 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  in 
that  institution,  and  published  "A  New  No- 
menclature of  Chemistry,  proposed  by  Messrs. 
De  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  BerthoUet,  and  Four- 
croy,  with  Additions  and  Improvements" 
(1799).  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Portsmouth  in  1799.  In  1812 
he  was  elected  president  and  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1818  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  originated  the  plan  for 
the  formation  of  the  "Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1820,  under  the  sapervision  of 
delegates  from  all  the  medical  schools  and  so- 
cieties. Dr.  Spalding  published  "Reflections 
on  Fever,  and  particularly  on  the  Inflamma- 
tory Character  of  Fever  "  (1817) ;  "  Reflections 
on  Yellow  Fever  Periods"  (1819);  and  "A 
History  of  the  Introduction  and  Use  of  Scutel- 
laria Lateriflora  as  a  Remedy  for  preventing 
and  curing  Hydrophobia"  (1819). 
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SPALDISfiy  Huttai  Jaha,  an  American  prelate, 
bom  in  Marion  co.,  Ey.,  Maj  23,  1810,  died  in 
Baltimore,  Feb.  7,  1872.  He  graduated  at  St. 
Mary's  college,  Lebanon,  in  1826,  stadied  the- 
ology, and  went  to  Rome  in  1830  to  complete 
his  coarse  at  the  college  of  the  propaganda. 
He  was  ordained  priest  on  Aug.  13,  1834,  re- 
tamed  to  Kentucky,  and  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  the  cathedral  of  Bardstown.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1835,  he  founded  the  "Catholic  Advo- 
cate,'* with  which  he  was  connected  till  1858. 
He  also  founded  the  "  Louisrille  Guardian  "  in 
1854.  In  1838  he  was  elected  president  of  St. 
Joseph's  theological  seminary,  Bardstown;  in 
1840  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Lex- 
ington, and  in  1841  again  pastor  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bardstown.  He  was  invited  to  deliver 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  cathedral  of  Nashville  in  1843; 
and  he  afterward  lectured  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His  yearly 
lectures  from  1844  to  1847  were  published 
with  the  title  of  "  Evidences  of  Catholicity " 
(1847 ;  4th  ed.,  Baltimore,  1866).  He  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  bishop  of  Louisville,  Aug. 
10,  1848,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Lengone 
in  partibus  infdelium^  and  was  consecrated  on 
Sept.  10.  He  established  a  colony  of  Trappist 
monks  at  Gethsemane  near  Bardstown,  and  a 
house  of  Magdalens  in  connection  with  the 
convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  1850  he 
became  bishop  of  Louisville  as  successor  of 
Dr.  Flaget,  whose  life  he  wrote  (Louisville, 
1852),  and  built  a  magnificent  cathedral.  In 
May,  1852,  he  was  pcesent  at  the  first  plenary 
council  of  Baltimore,  obtained  the  erection  of 
the  now  see  of  Covington,  and  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  parochial  schools 
in  every  diocese.  He  went  to  Europe  in  No- 
vember, 1852,  obtained  in  Belgium  Xaverian 
brothers  for  the  parochial  schools  of  Louis- 
ville, and  from  Archbishop  Znrysen  pf  Utrecht 
several  priests  and  a  colony  of  sisters  to  in- 
stmct  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Having  taken 
steps  for  the  foundation  of  an  American  col- 
lege at  Louvain,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  April,  1858,  and  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  George  D.  Prentice  of  the 
Louisville  "  Journal "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Know-Nothing  movement  in  1855.  •  Ho  pub- 
lished his  **Miscellania"  during  this  agitation. 
In  the  three  provincial  councils  of  Cincinnati, 
in  1855,  1858,  and  1861,  Bishop  Spalding  bore 
a  leading  part,  and  drew  up  the  collective  ad- 
dress of  the  bishops  at  their  close.  Another 
controversy  with  George  D.  Prentice  grew  out 
of  a  review  by  Bishop  Spalding  of  Joseph 
Kay's  work  on  common  school  education  in 
Europe,  the  bishop  advocating  a  denomina- 
tional system  of  common  schools,  such  as  ex- 
ists in  most  European  states.  In  his  own  dio- 
cese he  introduced  a  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment calculated  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  preserve  them  from  arbi- 
trary rule.  In  1860  he  published  "A  History 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany 


and  Switzerland  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  Louisville ;  4th 
ed.,  Baltimore,  1866),  enlarged  from  a  review 
of  D'Aubign6  first  published  in  1844,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Smithsonian 
institution  on  the  history  and  elements  of  mod- 
em civilization.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Kenrick  as 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  May  12,  1864,  and 
took  possession  of  his  see  on  July  81.  One 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  found  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  intmsted  to  the  Xaverian 
brothers,  which  was  opened  Sept.  8, 1866.  As 
apostolic  delegate,  he  convened  the  second  na- 
tional council  of  Baltimore,  Oct.  7,  1866,  and 
had  the  principal  part  in  preparing  the  mea- 
sures submitted  to  its  deliberations,  and  in 
drawing  up  the  acts  of  the  council  in  so  com- 
plete a  form  as  to  make  the  work  a  standard 
manual  of  American  canon  law  (Caneilii  PI&- 
narii  BaltimorenHs  IL  Acta  et  Deereta^  Balti- 
more, 1868).  To  him  is  mainly  due  th^  foun- 
dation of  the  "Catholic  Publication  Society" 
of  New  York,  and  of  the  monthly  periodical 
called  the  "  Catholic  World."  He  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  council  of  the  Vatican 
(1869-'70).  Together  with  other  bishops  of 
the  United  States,  he  wished  for  an  immediate 
and  final  doctrinal  judgment  on  the  question 
of  pontifical  infallibility,  but  preferred  an  in- 
direct and  implied  definition,  consisting  in  the 
formal  condemnation  of  every  sentiment  op- 
posed to  the  inerrancy  of  the  supreme  teach- 
ing office  of  the  pope.  On  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding's arrival  in  Rome  a  postuiatum  in  this 
sense  was  drawn  up  by  him  and  signed  by  the 
American  bishops.  Subsequently  some  of  the 
leading  reasons  on  which  the  postulatum  was 
grounded  were  publicly  quoted  by  Bishop  Du- 
panloup  as  arguments  against  the  opportune- 
ness of  a  doctrinal  definition.  Passages  from 
the  late  Archbishop  Eenrick's  theology  were 
also  alleged  in  support  of  the  opposition.  This 
was  resisted  by  Archbishop  Spalding  in  a  let- 
ter to  Bishop  Dupanloup  (April  4,  1870),  in 
which  he  vindicated  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  explained  the  opinions  of 
the  American  bishops.  At  the  opening  of 
the  council  he  had  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  of  16  on  poetulata^  and  the 
decided  stand  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
council  in  favor  of  an  immediate  and  formal 
definition  finally  induced  him  and  his  co-signers 
to  make  no  further  opposition.  Archbishop 
Spalding  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
Abb6  Darras's  "  General  History  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church"  (4  vols.,  New  York,  1866). 

SPALDINCI,  SllwiMi  See  Mobmons,  vol.  xi., 
p.  888. 

SPiLLANZAm,  huMf9y  an  Italian  naturalist^ 
born  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
Jan.  12,  1729,  died  Feb.  12,  1799.  He  studied 
at  Reggio  and  Bologna,  and  was  chosen  in  1754 
to  fill  the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Reggio.  In  1761  he  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  at  Modena,  and  began  to 
obtain  a  wide  reputation  by  his  researches  in 
natural  science.    In  1767  he  produced- a  work 
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on  the  phenomena  of  generation,  showing  the 
pre^xifitence  of  germs  to  fecundation ;  in  1768 
he  pablished  the  result  of  his  investiffations  on 
the  production  and  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  in  1769  translated  Bonnet's  Contemplations 
de  la  nature.  In  1775  he  contested,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Needham,  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  the  infusoria,  and  maintained  by  a  long  se- 
ries of  ingenious  experiments  the  production  of 
these  animalcules  from  atmospheric  germs.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  university  of  Pavia,  In  order  to  add 
to  the  museum  of  Pavia,  he  travelled  at  differ- 
ent times  through  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  resided  11  months  in  Constantinople 
about  1785,  and  on  his  return  lectured  to  more 
than  500  students.  In  later  publications  he 
announced  remarkable  discoveries  and  theories 
concerning  volcanoes,  discussed  curious  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  swallows,  and  suspected  the 
existence  of  a  sixth  sense  in  bats,  by  which 
they  are  guided  with  precision  though  deprived 
of  sight.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  the  princi- 
pal European  languages. 

SPANDir,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Spree 
and  the  Havel,  7  m.  W.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in 
1871, 19,018.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the  third  class, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  German  empire  is  de- 
posited in  the  citadel,  and  can  be  unlocked  only 
by  two  keys  simultaneously,  qfie  of  which  is 
in  the  custody  of  the  chancellor  and  the  other 
in  that  of  the  president  of  the  committee  for 
the  debts  of  the  empire.  Spandau  has  a  large 
central  prison^  new  barracks  and  military  hos- 
pital, an  artillery  school  for  infantry,  a  royal 
foundery  of  artillery,  and  various  manufacto- 
ries. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Mit- 
telmark,  and  was  repeatedly  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Swedes  from  1681  to  1635,  surrendered 
to  the  French  Oct.  25,  1806,  and  recovered  by 
the  Prussians  April  26,  1818. 

SPAKiraBatG,  AagMt  ikMbl^  first  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  church  in  America,  born  at 
Klettenberg,  Prussia,  July  15,  1704,  died  at 
Berthelsdorf,  Saxony^  Sept.  18,  1792.  He 
graduated  at  Jena  in  1726,  began  to  lecture  as 
a  junior  professor,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
namber  of  students  established  free  schools 
in  the  suburbs  of  Jena  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  In  1731  he  was  apppinted  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  and  assistant  superintendent  of 
Francke's  orphan  house.  His  liberal  views  in 
respect  to  such  as  were  not  in  connection 
with  the  established  church,  and  especially  his 
strong  love  for  the  Moravians,  led  to  his  dis- 
missal from  his  offices  in  1738.-  He  went  to 
Hermhut,  and  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  which  capacity  he  visit- 
ed various  parts  of  the  continent.  Toward 
the  dose  of  1784  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  entered  into  successful  negotiations  with 
the  trustees  for  Oeorgia  relative  to  a  Mora- 
vian settlement  in  that  colony.     Fifty  acres 


of  land  were  granted  him,  and  500  acres  were 
made  over  to  Count  Zinzendorf.  One  of  these 
tracts  formed  a  part  of  the  present  site  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  other  lay  on  the  Ogeechee  riv- 
er. Spangenberg  arrived  at  the  former  tract 
with  nine  immigrants  in  the  spring  of  1735, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  settlement, 
which  was  the  first  formed  by  the  Moravians 
in  America.  Having  spent  four  years  partly 
in  Georgia  and  partly  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  preached  among  his  German  countrymen, 
he  returned  to  Europe.  His  report  upon  the 
state  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  induced  the 
church  to  begin  an  enterprise  in  that  province, 
and  the  town  of  Bethlehem  was  founded.  In 
1741  he  visited  London,  where  he  was  made 
general  deacon  of  the  brotherhood,  and  found- 
ed the  first  organized  Moravian  society  in  Eng- 
land. In  1744  he  retdmed  to  Germany,  and, 
after  being  consecrated  a  bishop,  went  again  to 
America,  in  order  to  superintend  the  entire 
work  of  the  Moravians  in  this  country,  in  which 
he  continued  for  18  years,  interrupted  by  oc- 
casional visits  to  Europe.  He  undertook  fre- 
quent journeys  to  the  Indian  country,  and  was 
adopted  into  the  Oneida  nation.  Soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Spangenberg  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  bishops  and 
elders  elected,  subsequently  to  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf's  death,  to  govern  the  three  provinces  and 
the  missions  of  the  Moravian  church.  He  left 
America  in  June,  1762,  arrived  at  Hermhut  in 
November,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  and  for  30  years  was 
the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagues.  In 
1764  he  was  appointed  supreme  inspector  in 
upper  Alsace,  and  in  1789  president  of  the 
general  directory.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  his  Lehen  Zinzendorf^s  (3  vols.,  1772-'5), 
and  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum  (1779).  The  latter 
is  the  standard  of  theology  among  the  Mora- 
vians. It  was  translated  into  English  by  La- 
trobe  in  1784,  under  the  title  of  "An  Expo- 
sition of  Christian  Doctrine  as  taught  in  the 
Protestant  Churdi  of  the  United  Brethren." 

SPANGENBERG,  Frtodrlch,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Gdttingen  in  1843,  died  while  ascend- 
ing Mt.  Vesuvius,  June  8,  1874.  He  studied 
in  Munich,  and  became  known  by  his  picture 
of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  leading  the 
empress  Eudoxia  and  her  children  into  captiv- 
ity after  the  sack  of  Rome.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Belgian  painter  Pauwel  ho  executed 
at  Weimar  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Union,"  com- 
memorating the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States.  While  in  Rome  he  painted  "A 
Young  Ostrogoth  entering  into  friendly  Rela- 
tions with  Citizens  of  Rome." 

SPINHEIH,  EndiM,  a  Swiss  author,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Dec.  7,  1629,  died  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1710.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  was  a  professor 
at  Geneva,  represented  the  elector  palatine  in 
various  countries,  and  subsequently  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  was  Frussian 
ambassador  in  London.     His  works  include 
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DiMertationet  de  Prratantia  tt  Utu  J^vmu- 
laatum  Antiguorum  (4to,  Rome,  1684;  best 
ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  AmaterdAm,  1706-'17}, 
and  Orbit  Romanua  (London,  1701;  contained 
alao  in  Grtevins's  Thaaurut,  vol.  xi.). 

gPlKIEL  (eanit  txlrariu*,  Linn.),  s  well 
known  variety  of  hnnting  dog,  in  form  a  small 
setter,  with  nlkj  hair,  long  in  some  parts  of 
the  bodj,  and  long,  soft,  pendalonB  ears.  It  is 
figured  on  some  of  the  later  moanments  of  an- 


cient Italy,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  C.  Tutevt 
of  the  Romans;  itproliablyorigiDatedinSpain, 
whence  the  name.  The  colors  are  varlons, 
black,  brown,  pied,  liver-colored  and  white, 
and  black  and  white.  The  English  breed  is  con- 
fiidered  the  best  for  sportsmen,  being  strong, 
with  an  excellent  nose,  and  fond  of  the  water. 
The  water  spaniel  differs  from  the  common 
breed  in  the  eagerness  to  hoot  and  swim  in 
water,  whence  it  is  used  to  drive  dncks  into 
the  nets  in  decoy  ponds ;  the  hair  is  also  harsh- 
er. (See  Poodle.)  The  Alpine  or  St.  Bernard 
spaniel  is  the  latest  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  race,  being  2  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
6  or  8  ft.  from  nose  to  end  of  tail ;  it  has  a 
pecnliarappearanceabonttheiancr  angle  of  the 
eyes,  due  probably  to  their  being  kept  partly 
ehnt  to  avoid  the  high  winds  and  the  glare  of 
the  snow;  thi.i  is  one  of  the  breeds  which 
search  the  mountain  passes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hoipiee  of  St.  Bernard  in  miest  of  bewil- 
dered or  weary  travellers.  The  Newfoondland 
dog  resembles  the  Alpine  spaniels;  it  is  large 
and  has  great  strength,  and  is  probably  their 
indigenous  American  representative,  and  use- 
fnl  for  many  purposes  of  a  beast  of  burden; 
it  Is  gentle,  very  intelligent,  and  afFectionnte ; 
it  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  the  toes  being 

fiartly  webbed.  The  springer  is  a  small  apan- 
el  of  elegant  form,  small  head,  and  long  ears, 
lisnally  red  and  white,  the  latter  predomina- 
ting, with  a  black  nose  nnd  palate;  the  Marl- 
borough breed  is  considered  the  best.  The 
King  Charles  spaniel  is  a  small  and  beautiful 
breed,  prized  as  a  lady's  pet,  generally  black 
and  white,  or  black  and  tan-colored;  the  hair 
is  soft  and  silky,  the  ears  pendulous,  the  fore- 
head elevated,  and  the  eyes  intelligent;  the 
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variety  prized  by  Charles  I.  of  England  wa^ 
wholly  black ;  this  is  the  C.  brccipilU  (Linn.). 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  cocker, 
a  sprightly  little  bird  dog,  usually  black,  or 
white  with  reddish  spots,  and  comparatively 
shorter  in  the  back  than  the  apaniel.  The  Mal- 
tese dog  is  perhape  the  most  ancient  of  the 
small  spaniel  races,  being  figured  on  Roman 
monuments,  and  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  the 
C.  melitaut;  the  muzzle  is  round,  the  hmr  very 
long  and  silky,  and  the  color  usually  white;  it 
is  diminutive,  and  fit  only  for  a  lap  dog. 

SPUnaH  FLT.    Bee  Cantdabidbs. 

SPiXISH  Hllli,  the  appellation  formerly  giv- 
en to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  together  with  tne  contiguous  coast,  em^ 
bracing  the  route  traversed  by  Spanish  trea- 
sure ships  from  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  northern  shores  of  South  America. 

SPAN  WOKH.    See  Cankeb  Wobm,  and  Cat- 


SPAl.  SecBABTTA,  CALCAHKOreSPAK.FKLB- 
BPAH,  and  Fli'ob  Sfab. 

BPAKKS,  Jared,  an  American  historian,  bom 
at  'Willington,  Conn.,  May  10,  1780,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  14, 186S.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1815,  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Cambridge,  and  for  two  years,  1817-1^, 
was  college  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  also  became  one  of  an  associ- 
ation by  which  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
was  conducted..  In  May,  1619,  he  was  ordained 
as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Bal- 
timore, aod  the  next  year  published  "  Letters 
on  the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (8vo,  Boston). 
In  1821  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives,  and  the  same 
year  he  estahliahefl  "  The  Unitarian  Miscellany 
and  Christian  Monitor,"  which  he  edited  till 
1823.  In  this  work  he  began  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  "  Comparative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trin- 
itarian and  Unitarian  Doctrines"  (Bvo,  1823). 
He  also  edited  a  "Collection  of  Essays  and 
Tracts  in  Theology,  from  various* Authors, 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices"'(C 
vols.  12mo,  1823-'6).  His  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  reMgned  his  pastoral  charge  in 
1823,  and  removing  to  Boston  purchased  the 
"North  American  Review,"  of  which  he  was 
sola  proprietor  and  editor  for  seven  years.  In 
1828  he  published  a  "  Life  of  John  Ledyard, 
the  American  Traveller,"  chiefly  from  original 
materials.  After  extensive  researches  in  the 
United  States,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in 
1828,  where  he  selected  and  transcribed  docu- 
ments relating  to  American  history  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  London  and  Paris,  and  after  his  re- 
turn published  "  The  Writings  of  George  Wash- 
ington, with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and 
Illustrations"  (12  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1834-'7). 
During  the  preparation  of  this  work  he  edited 
and  publiahed  "  The  Diplomatic  Correspon- 
dence of  the  American  Revolution"  (12  vols. 
8vo,  182ft-'30),  and  "The  Life  of  Gonvemeur 
Morris,  with  Selections  from  hie  Correspou- 


denre  and  UisoeUaneoiia  Papers,"  Ac.  (8  vols. 
8co,  1832).  "  The  American  Almanac  and  Re- 
poaitorj  of  Ugefnl  Knowledge"  was  founded 
b.T  Mr.  Sparks,  who  edited  the  first  volume, 
for  1830.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  "Li- 
brary of  American  Biography  "  (first  series,  10 
Tok  l6mo,  1884^'8;  second  series,  16  vela., 
ISU-'8),  several  of  the  lives  in  wnicb  were 
written  bj  him.  In  1840  he  completed  the  pub- 
lication of  "  The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
with  Not«s  and  aUfe  of  the  Author"  (10  vols. 
Sto).  He  then  visited  Enrope  a  second  time, 
and  discovered  in  the  French  archives  the  fa- 
iBons  map  with  the  red  line  drawn  npon  it, 
about  which  so  mach  was  afterward  said  in 
the  debates  apon  the  Ashborton  treaty  in  con- 
iress  and  parliament.  In  1SG2  two  pamphlets 
were  printed  by  him  in  defence  of  hia  mode  of 
editing  ttie  writings  of  Washington,  in  reply  to 
the  strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  and  others,  and 
a  similar  pamphlet  the  next  year,  occasioned 
by  a  reprint  of  the  original  letters  from  Wash- 
ington to  Joseph  Reed.  In  1864  he  published 
*'  Correspondence  of  the  American  Bevoliition, 
bdng  LeUera  of  eminent  Men  to  George  Wash- 
in^n,  from  the  time  of  hia  taking  command 
of  the  Army  to  the  end  of  his  Presidency,  ed- 
ited from  Ute  Original  Maanscripta "  (4  vols. 
8to).  Mr.  Sparks  was  McLean  professor  of 
history  at  Harvard  college  from  1889  to  184S, 
tod  president  of  the  college  from  1849  to  1868. 
Ilia  life,  by  G.  £.  Ellis,  was  published  in  186B. 
SPIIIOW,  the  familiar  name  of  many  amalt 
birds  of  the  finch  family,  and  the  old  genna 
fringiUa  (Linn.),  which  has  been  nnmeronsly 
sabdivided  by  modem  ornithologists;  the  fam- 
ily characters  have  been  given  nnder  Fraoa. 
Among  the  many  American  species  may  be 
mentioned  three  distributed  under  three  differ' 
ent  Renera.  The  white-crowned  sparrow  (zono- 
triehia  Itucophryt,  Swuns.)  is  about  7  in.  loni^ 
and  10  in.  in  alar  extent;  the  body  is  stout,  bill 


conical,  feet  robust,  the  second  and  third  qnilla 
longest,  and  the  tail  rather  long  and  moderate- 
ly rounded ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are 
neiriy  imiform  ashy;  the  head  above  black; 
median  and  superciliary  stripe  pare  white ;  a 
narrow  black  line  through  and  behind  tho 


eyea;  back  and  wing  coverts  dark  reddish 
brown  with  paler  margins;  quills  and  tul 
darker;  wings  with  two  white  bands;  whitish 
below  ;  bill  reddish  orange  tipped  with  brown ; 
lower  lid  white.  It  is  found  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rocky  mountai  us  and  from  Labrador  to 
Texas,  breeding  far  to  the  north ;  the  notes  are 
mellow  and  oheering,  six  or  seven  in  ntunber, 
the  first  lond  and  clear,  and  thence  becoming 
funter  and  more  plaintive ;  eggs  five  or  six, 
I  in.  long,  light  sea  green  with  brownish  mot- 
tlings  at  the  larger  end ;  the  nest  is  on  the 

Gound  or  among  moss,  and  the  eggs  are  Md  in 
.brador  from  Uie  Ist  to  the  end  ot  June,  The 
flight  is  low,  but  swift  and  long  protracted; 
the  migrations  are  performed  mostly  by  day : 
tho  food  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  minute  shell 
fish,  and  insects.  The  genas  tpizelia  (Bonap.) 
difiors  from  the  last  in  its  smaller  size  and 
longer  forked  tail.  Tho  chipping  sparrow  {8. 
toeialU,  Bonap.),  commonly  called  chip  bird, 
is  5^  in.  long  and  8}  in.  in  alar  extent;  the 
rump,  back  of  neck,  and  sides  of  head  and  neck 
are  ashy ;  the  back  has  black  streaks  with  pale 
rufous  edgings;  the  crown  ia  nniform  chest- 
nut, the  forehead  black  with  a  white  median 
lino,  a  white  streak  over  the  eyes  and  a  black 
one  from  the  liill  through  and  behind  the  eyes ; 
white  below,  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  upper 
breast ;  tail  and  primaries  with  paler  edgings, 
and  two  narrow  white  bauds  across  wing  cov- 
erta;  bill  black:  in  the  young  the  crown  has 
narrow  blackish  lines,  and  the  npper  breast 
and  sides  are  streaked  with  brown.  It  inhabits 
North  America  from  ocean  to  ocean,  very  com- 
mon everywhere,  except  in  woods,  in  spring. 
Bummer,  and  autumn,  going  south  in  winter; 
it  ia  very  social,  is  found  with  almost  every 
other  species  of  sparrow,  and  is  so  familiar  as 
to  enter  yards  and  even  piazzas  for  food.  The 
"     '  ■  -     a.   -  .  jjjg  ground;  tJie  eggs 


pointed  at  the  smaller.  The  notes  a 
or  seven  rapidly  repeated  and  lood  "cheepB;" 
the  flight  is  short,  irregular,  and  rather  low. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  sparrows 
in  New  England,  but  arrive  some  weelis  later 
than  the  song  sparrow.  The  genus  meJcspiea 
(Baird)  differs  from  eoTiotrichia  in  tho  shorter 
and  more  graduated  tail,  longer  hind  toe,  short- 
er and  more  rounded  wings,  longer  tertiartea, 
unspotted  under  parts,  and  ^streaked  crown. 
The  song  sparrow  (Af.  mdodia,  Baird)  is  6^  in. 
long  and  si  in.  in  alar  extent;  the  general  tint 
above  ia  rufous  brown,  with  dark  brown  streaks 
and  grayish  edgings ;  crown  rufous,  with  su- 
perciliary and  median  stripe  of  dull  gray ; 
white  below,  breast  and  sides  streaked  with 
dark  mfous;  no  distinct  white  on  wings  or 
tail.  It  is  found  from  the  eastern  coast  to  the 
high  centra]  plains,  and  la  abundant  in  the 
south,  where  it  reuses  three  broods,  making  a 
new  nest  for  each.  Though  not  so  handaome 
as  some  other  sparrows,  its  song  is  much  sweet- 
er, prolonged,  and  heard  at  all  hours  of  the 
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the  ejKS  are  four  to  ui,  broad  ovate,  light 
Kreenish  white  with  specks  of  dark  brown: 
both  sexes  incubate.  The  flight  is  short  anil 
much  andnlated ;  it  goes  south  in  winter,  and 
seldom  approaches  houses  nearer  than  gardens 
and  orohardB ;  it  is  verj  accif e,  feeding  on  in- 
sects, seeds,  and  berries. — The  old  world  spar- 


Hous  Bptmir  (Puaer  domeitkiu). 

rows  belong  to  the  genus  poster  (Briss.),  in 
which  the  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  second 
and  third  quills  rather  longer  than  the  first, 
and  the  moderate  tail  even  or  slightl;  forked. 
There  are  about  20  speciea,  residing  in  oulti- 
vated  regions,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities ;  the 
food  consists  of  buds,  seeds,  grtuns,  and  in- 
sects ;  the  nest  is  in  trees  or  hedges,  and  the 
eggs  are  four  or  fire.  The  house  sparrow  (P. 
domatieui.  Lion.)  is  G^  in.  long  and  9^  in,  in 
alar  extent;  in  the  male  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  ia  light  brownish  gray,  the  sides  ot  the 
neck  grayish  white,  throat  black,  back  and 
wings  chestnut  and  black  with  a  white  band 
across  the  latter,  and  lower  parts  light  brown- 
ish gray;  in  the  female  the  head  is  grayish 
brown  above  an^  the  lower  ports  light  brown- 
ish grnj.  They  often  commit  serious  depre- 
dations in  wheat  fields;  thongh  feeding  ohiefly 
on  grain,  they  bring  up  their  young  on  larvEe, 
and  a  pair  is  s«d  to  destroy  sbont  4,000  cater- 
pillars weekly  in  the  breeding  season;  they 
are  generally  distributed  over  northern  and 
central  Europe,  and  are  brighter  colored  in 
the  country  than  in  the  cities;  they  have  no 
song,  except  a  single  note,  loud  and  by  no 
means  agreeable.  This  species  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States,  where  it 
thrives  well,  and  does  good  service  in  destroy- 
ing canker  worms  and  other  Injurioos  larvte 
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in  and  around  the  large  cities  and  towns;  they 
require  feeding  and  houses  during  the  severe 
winters.  They  were  first  brought  to  New 
York  about  1862,  and  there  have  been  eeveni 
later  importations;  they  drive  nearly  all  oth«r 
birds  from  places  where  they  abound. 

fflBBOW  HlWl^  a  small  bird  of  prey  of 
the  falcon  subfamily,  and  genus  (inntincutiu 
(Vieill.),  which  differs  from  /alco  (Linn.)  in 
having  longer  taru,  covered  in  front  with 
large  transverse  hexagonal  scales.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  species,  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe ;  their  flight  is  very  graceful,  irregu- 
lar, with  oocasionol  hoverings;  they  eat  small 
birds  like  sparrows,  mice  and  moles,  liiardg, 
beetles,  and  grasshoppers ;  the  nest  is  made 
of  a  few  loose  sticks  on  a  rock  or  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  the  eggs  are  four  to  six.  The  Amer- 
ican sparrow  hawk  (T.  tparteriui,  Viciil.)  is 
one  of  the  handsomest,  most  active,  and  abun- 
dant birds  in  the  United  States,  and  is  fonnd 
over  the  entire  continent  of  America.  It  is 
11  to  IS  in.  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  22 
in. ;  the  crown  is  light  red  surrounded  hj 
blue,  the  latter  color  showing  itself  also  on 
the  wings ;  back  light  rufons,  spotted  with 
black ;  tail  darker,  with  broad  black  band  near 
the  end,  tipped  with  white,  and  lateral  feath- 
ers with  broad  black  bars  on  the  inner  weba; 
Juills  black,  with  white  spots  on  inner  webs; 
iroat  and  upper  necli  on  sides  white,  with 
two  black  bonds  on  the  latter ;  three  spots  on 
hind  neck,  and  numerous  ones  on  abdomen 
and  sides,  black ;  white  below,  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish on  breast ;  the  young  birds  have  wider 
bonds  of  black,  and  the  females  longitudinal 
black  Unes  on  the  crown  and  stripes  on  the 
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toil.  The  eRTB  ore  dark  cream  or  lipht  bnff, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  brown,  nearly  spher- 
ical, IJ  by  ij  in. ;  both  sexes  incubate,  two 
broods  being  raised  in  the  south ;  the  pairing 
time  is  from  February  to  June,  according  to 
latitude. — The  European  sparrow  hawk  {T. 
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alaudariut^  Briss.)  has  been  described  under 
Kbstbel.  The  aeeipiter  nUus  (Pall.)  of  En- 
rope  ia  also  called  sparrow  hawk ;  the  male 
is  dark  blnish  gray  above,  reddish  white  be- 
low with  yellowish  red  transverse  bars;  the 
female  is  grayish  brown  above,  and  grayish 
white  below  barred  with  dark  gray.  The  size 
and  habits  are  about  the  same  in  both. 

SPini,  or  LacMbHMii,  in  antiquity,  the  capi- 
tal of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Pelo- 
ponn^ns.  It  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  £a- 
rotas,  between  the  tributaries  (Enns  and  Tiasa, 
about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of  re- 
markable beauty  and  fertility,  bounded  W.  and 
£.  by  the  ranges  of  Taygetus  and  Parnon.  It 
was  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  consisted 
of  distinct  quarters  which  were  originally  sepa- 
rate villages.  During  its  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod it  was  unfortified,  being  protected  by  the 
natural  ramparts  of  the  valley.  Its  quarters 
were  Pitane  in  the  north,  the  favorite  place  of 
residence,  Cynosura  in  the  southwest,  Limnm 
in  the  east  along  the  Eurotas,  and  Mesoa  in 
the  southeast.  JEgidsd,  in  the  northwest,  ad- 
joining Pitane,  is  also  mentioned  by  some  wri- 
ters, but  it  was  probably  the  name  of  a  tribe 
or  ^mily  and  not  of  a  quarter.  One  of  its 
steepest  hills  (the  northern  hill,  according  to 
Leake ;  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  according  to  Cur- 
tios)  was  called  the  acropolis,  on  which  were 
the  temples  of  Athena  Ohalcioecus,  the  tute- 
lary goddess  of  the  city,  of  Athena  Ergane,  the 
Moses,  Zeus  Oosmetas,  and  Aphrodite  Areia, 
and  many  statues  in  honor  of  divinities  and 
heroes.  In  the'  agora,  near  the  acropolis,  and 
adorned  with  temples  and  statues,  were  the 
Gonncil  hause  of  the  senate  and  the  offices  of 
the  public  magistrates,  the  Persian  stoa  built  of 
spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  the  place 
called  Chorus  where  Spartan  youths  danced  in 
honor  of  Apollo.  Two  principal  streets,  named 
Aphetaia  and  Skias,  extended  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other  from  the  agora,  the  former  to 
the  S.,  the  latter  to  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
dty.  Upon  the  largest  of  the  Spartan  heights 
was  the  theatre,  a  magnifcent  building  of  white 
marble,  the  two  wings  of  which  still  remain, 
430  ft.  apart,  built  of  massive  quadrangular 
blocks,  and  forming  the  most  important  relics 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  private  houses  of 
Sparta,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  kings, 
were  always  simple  and  unadorned,  but  it  was 
equaUed  by  few  other  Greek  cities  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  temples  and  statues.  The  mod- 
em town  of  Sparta,  built  since  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, occupies  one  of  the  hills  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  ancient  site.  Its  streets  are  laid  out 
on  a  large  scale,  apd  it  has  a  population  of  about 
B,000.  The  nomarch  and  other  officials  of  La- 
conia reside  here.  The  villages  of  Magula  and 
Psychiko  are  near  it,  and  8  m.  W.  of  it  is  Mis- 
tra,  which  was  the  chief  place  of  the  district  in 
mediieval  and  Turkish  times. — According  to 
tradition,  the  licleges  were  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  Lelex  the  first  king,  in  the 
rale  of  the  middle  Eurotas.    Lacedsemon,  son 


of  Jupiter  and  Taygete,  married  Sparta,  third 
in  descent  from  Lelex,  and  gave  the  name  of 
his  wife  to  the  city  which  he  founded,  and  his 
own  name  to  the  people  and  country.  During 
the  mythical  era  of  the  Achaean  monarchies, 
Menelaus  reigned  at  Sparta,  as  Agamemnon  at 
Mycense  and  Diomedes  at  Argos.  After  the 
Dorian  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, under  the  Heraclida),  Sparta  fell  to 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  twin  sons  of  the 
Ileraclid  Aristodemus;  and  from  that  epoch 
date  the  long  succession  of  two  joint  kings, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  conquerors, 
who  were  called  Spartans,  and  the  native 
Acheeans  (Pericsci),  who  became  tributary. 
At  first  inferior  to  Argos,  Sparta  became  the 
chief  of  the  Dorian  powers  only  after  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus  had  made  it  a  nation 
of  professional  soldiers.  The  introduction  of 
the  Lycurgan  discipline  (not  later,  according 
to  Grote,  than  825  B.  0.),  the  earliest  de- 
terminable event  in  its  internal  history,  was 
followed  by  aggressions  which  gradudUy  e:^- 
tended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  There  is  no  certain  personal 
history  of  Lycurgus,  and  his  very  existence 
has  been  doubted  by  critics.  (See  A.  Trieber, 
Forschungen  zur  spartanisohen  VerfoMungs- 
geschichte,  Berlin,  1871.)  The  Lycurgan  le- 
gislation has  been  called  the  codification  of 
the  usages  of  the  Doric  race.  It  recognized 
three  classes  of  persons:  1,  the  Spartans,  of 
Dorian  stock,  resident  in  the  city,  alone  eligi- 
ble to  public  offices,  all  warriors,  supported 
from  the  lands  around  the  city  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  being  disfranchised  when  they 
failed  to  pay  their  quota  to  the  public  mess ; 
2,  the  Perioeci  or  Laconians,  freemen  of  the 
neighboring  townships,  with  no  political  power, 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  industry,  paying 
rent  for  their  land,  and  forming  bodies  of 
heavy-armed  soldiers  in  war;  and  8,  the  helots, 
or  serfs,  bound  to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled 
for  the  Spartan  proprietors,  and  sometimes 
employed  both  in  domestic  and  military  ser- 
vice. The  equal  division  of  land  into  9,000 
lots  for  Spartans  and  80,000  lots  for  Perioeci  is 
doubted  by  Grote ;  and  the  number  of  Spartan 
citizens  diminished  from  the  era  df  the  Persian 
war,  when  Herodotus  estimated  them  at  8,000, 
to  the  time  of  Agis  IV.,  when  they  had  dwindled 
to  700,  of  whom  100  alone  possessed  most  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  state.  At  the  head 
of  the  government  were  two  hereditary  kings, 
whose  power  was  gradually  restricted  till  their 
position  was  one  of  nominal  honor  rather  than 
real  authority.  The  legislative  power  was  ex-- 
ercised  by  two  assemblies,  that  of  the  elders 
and  that  of  the  citizens ;  the  former  was  com- 
posed of  the  two  kings  and  28  members  aged 
at  least  60  years,  who  were  judges  in  capital 
cases,  and  initiated  and  discussed  all  measures 
submitted  to  the  popular  assembly;  and  the 
latter,  composed  of  all  Spartan  citizens  of  80 
years  of  age  and  of  unblemished  character, 
met  once  a  month,  and  had  the  right  to  ap- 
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prove  of  reject  measures  by  acclamation,  but 
not  to  amend  them.  The  ephors,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
probably  of  later  origin  than  the  age  of  Ly- 
curgus,  were  the  representatives  of  this  assem- 
bly, and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  exerted 
despotic  authority,  having  completely  super- 
seded the  kings  as  directors  of  affairs.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  Lycurgan  legis- 
lation related  to  the  discipline  and  education 
of  the  citizens.  The  individual  was  held  to 
exist  exclusively  for  the  state,  to  which  he 
should  devote  all  his  time,  property,  and  ener- 
gies ;  and  every  child,  therefore,  was  under  pub- 
lic inspection  from  his  birth,  and  was  trained 
simply  with  reference  to  warlike  exercises,  since 
mechanical  labor,  husbandry,  and  commerce 
were  despised  and  neglected.  If  weak  or  de- 
formed, he  was  exposed  to  perish ;  otherwise, 
he  was  taken  at  seven  years  of  age  from  his 
mother^s  care,  and  educated  in  the  public  class- 
es, where  he  was  subjected  to  tne  severest 
bodily  discipline,  to  habits  of  subordination, 
dexterity,  and  a  terseness  of  speech  which  be- 
came distinguished  as  ^^  laconic."  At  the  age 
of  30  he  was  allowed  to  engage  in  public  affairs 
and  to  marry,  but  still  continued  under  public 
discipline,  took  his  meals  at  the  public  mess, 
slept  in  the  public  barracks,  and  was  released 
from  military  service  only  in  his  60th  year. 
Both  sexes  were  subjected  to  nearly  the  same 
rigorous  gymnastic  training,  the  aim  being  not 
domestic  enjoyment  or  refinement,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hardy  race  of  citizens.  The  great 
men  that  arose  from  this  discipline  were  dis- 
tinguished exclusively  for  military  genius. — 
Under  the  Lycurgan  constitution  Sparta  began 
its  career  of  conquest.  The  first  and  second 
Messenian  wars  (743-723  and  685-668,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  chronology)  doubled  its 
population  and  territory.  Before  600  B.  0. 
it  had  conquered  from  the  Arcadians  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and 
after  repeated  contests  compelled  Tegea,  the 
capital  of  Arcadia,  to  acknowledge  its  suprem- 
acy (about  660).  The  long  struggle  between 
the  Spartans  and  Argives  terminated  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former  by  decisive  victories  in  547 
and  524.  Sparta  had  now  acquired  the  he- 
gemony of  Greece,  and  Croesus  when  threat- 
ened by  the  Persians  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  it  as  the  most  powerful  Greek  state.  It 
twice  invaded  Attica,  and  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  the  growing  Athenian  democracy. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Persian  war,  it 
was  by  unanimous  consent  intrusted  with  the 
chief  command.  The  battles  of  Thermopylsa 
and  Salamis  in  480,  and  of  Plattea  in  479, 
were  fought  respectively  under  the  Spartan 
generals  Leonidas,  Eurybiades,  and  Pausanias. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  represented  at  Platsea  by  5,000  citizens, 
5,000  Periceci,  and  85,000  helots.  The  allies, 
excepting  ^gina  and  the  Peloponnesian  states, 
were  alienated  by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias, 
and  therefore  in  476  offered  the  supremacy 


to  Athens.    The  hegemony  thus  passed  from 
Sparta  to  Athens,  and  the  rivalry  of  these 
states  modified  all  the  history  of  Greece  till 
the  Macedonian  era.    A  destructive  earthquake 
occasioned  a  revolt  of  the  helots  and  the  third 
Messenian  war  (464-455).    The  Spartans  dis- 
trusted and  rejected  an  auxiliary  force  sent  by 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  which  was  the 
cause  of  hostilities  (457-452),  the  prelude  to 
the  long  Peloponnesian  war  (431-404).    This 
war,  in  which  the  opposed  Doric  and  Ionic 
races  exhausted  their  energies,  terminated  with 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  hegemony,  to  Sparta.    One  of  its 
allies  was  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  in  return 
it  aided  him  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.    The  successes  of  Agesi- 
laus  in  Asia  Minor  in  396  had  led  him  to  form 
the  project  of  overthrowing  the  Persian  em- 
pire, when  he  was  recalled  by  a  confederacy 
of  Corinth,  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  which 
Persian  gold  and  Greek  jealousy  had  prompted 
against  Sparta.    The  victories  of  Corinth  and 
Coronea  were  counterbalanced  by  the  naval 
defeat  off  Cnidns,  and  the  peace  of  Antalci- 
das  (387),  which  left  it  supreme  in  Greece, 
deprived  it  of  its  cities  in  Asia  Minor..  The 
Spartans  exerted  unrivalled  authority,  notwith- 
standing the  alliance  of  Thebes  and  Athens 
against  it  in  879,  until,  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuctra  in  871, •  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  by  inferior  numbers. 
Invasion  followed,  Sparta  narrowly  escaped 
capture,  its  army  was  again  defeated  at  Man- 
tinea  in  862,  and  it  was  stripped  of  the  domin- 
ions which  it  had  acquired  from  the  Messe- 
nians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives ;  and  from  this 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a  leading  state  in  Greece. 
Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  by  supporting  the  Phocians  in  the  sacred 
war,  its  losses  were  confirmed  and  its  power 
still  further  reduced  by  him ;  but  it  refused  to 
join  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  Thebes  against 
him  before  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  next  to 
recognize  his  leadership  in  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition against  Persia,  and  subsequently  to 
join  the  Achasan  league  against  the  Macedo- 
nian and  Roman   supremacy.      It  prompted 
an  an ti -Macedonian  movement,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  victory  of  An  ti  pater  at  Megalo- 
polis in  331.    The  kings  Agis  IV.  (244-240) 
and  Cleomenes  III.  (280-220)  attempted  to  re- 
vive the  ancient  virtue  by  restoring  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  abolishing  the  ephoralty, 
cancelling  all  debts,  redistributing  the  lands, 
and  enlarging  the  number  of  citizens  by  bring- 
ing back  the  exiles  and  bestowing  the  franchise 
on  many  of  the  Perioeoi  and  on  others  who 
were  deserving  of  it ;  but  the  defeat  of  Sel- 
lasia  (221)  by  the  Ach«ans  and  the  Macedo- 
nians under  Antigonus  Doson  followed,  and 
Sparta  for  the  first  time  fell  into  the  hands  of 
conquerors.     From  intestine  factions  sprang 
the  usurpations  of  Machanidas  and  Nabis  (210- 
192),  after  which  it  was  compelled  with  the 
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whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  snbmit  to  the 
Achiean  leagae,  until  in  146  it  fell  with  the 
rest  of  Greece  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
(See  Athens,  and  Gbeece.) 

SPABTICDS,  a  Roman  gladiator,  of  Thraoian 
birth,  leader  of  a  servile  insurrection  in  73-71 
6. 0.  Originallj  a  shepherd,  he  became  a  chief 
of  banditti,  and  was  captured  bj  the  Romans, 
lid  was  sold  and  trained  as  a  gladiator,  and  in 
73  persuaded  77  of  his  associates  to  escape 
with  him  from  the  school  of  Lentulus  at 
Gapaa.  Thej  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Mt 
Vesuvias,  and  chose  Spartacus  for  their  lead- 
er. 0.  Claudius  Pulcher  was  sent  against 
them  with  3,000  men,  but  was  defeated,  and 
his  arms  became  the  trophy  of  the  victors. 
Spartacus  now  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves 
that  should  flee  to  him,  and  for  two  years  he 
held  the  supremacy  in  Campania,  Lucania, 
Bruttium,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  At  the 
head  of  70,000  men  he  triumphed"  over  two 
consular  armies  in  72,  and  forced  his  Roman 
captives  to  figbt  as  gladiators  at  the  funeral 
games  which  he  celebrated.  His  army  in- 
creased to  100,000  men,  the  consuls  were  again 
defeated,  and  he  meditated  an  attack  upon 
Borne  itself.  His  own  desire  was  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  by  taking  them  be- 
yond the  Alps,  but  they,  eager  for  plunder, 
refused  to  leave  Italy.  He  foif  a  time  main- 
tained his  superiority  in  71,  but  in  consequence 
of  repeated  divisions  among  his  troops,  he 
was  twice  defeated  by  Crassus,  and  fled  with 
his  followers.  Through  the  treachery  of  Cili- 
cian  pirates,  who  were  to  carry  him  over  to 
Sicily,  12,000  of  his  men  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  He  at  length  effected  his 
escape,  but  his  followers  refusing  to  go  to  the 
nortii,  he  faced  the  Romans  again,  defeated 
them,  and  went  to  Brundusium,  where,  baffled 
in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  shipping,  he  per- 
ished in  battle  with  Crassus  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Silarus.  Pompey  completed  the  work 
of  extinguishing  the  insurrection.  Of  the  reb- 
els 60,0^  fell  in  combat,  and  6,000  prisoners 
were  crucified  in  the  Appian  way.  Roman 
writers  naturally  paint  the  character  of  Spar- 
tacus in  the  blackest  colors,  but  critical  inves- 
tigations have  led  modem  historians  generally 
to  speak  in  his  praise. 

SPiBTABnHJEfi,  a  N.  W.  county  of  South  Car- 
olina, bordering  on  North  Carolina,  and  wa- 
tered by  afliuents  of  Broad  river ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,784,  of  whom  8,408 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly; 
the  soil  is  productive.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Spartanburg  and  Union  and  the  Atlanta  and 
Richmond  Air-line  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  78,783  bushels  of  wheat, 
525,698  of  Indian  com,  86,106  of  oats,  30,247 
of  sweet  potatoes,  2,861  bales  of  cotton,  16,- 
3i5  lbs.  of  wool,  and  170,961  of  butter.  There 
were  2,465  horses,  1,794  mules  and  asses, 
5,451  milch  cows,  6,740  other  cattle,  11,380 
sheep,  and  19,701  swine;  4  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  6  of  cotton,  18  flour 


mills,  8  tanneries,  and  8  currying  establish- 
ments.   Capita,  Spartanburg  Court  House. 

SPAULDING,  Levi,  an  American  missionary, 
born  in  Jaffrey,  iN.  H.,  Aug.  22,  1791,  died  in 
Ceylon,  June  18, 1873.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth college  in  1815,  and  at  Andover  the- 
ological seminary  in  1818,  was  ordained  at 
Sdem,  Mass.,  and  reached  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  early 
in  .1820.  In  addition  to  the  usual  missionary 
labor,  much  of  the  time  he  superintended  the 
female  boarding  school  at  Oodooville,  and  per- 
formed a  large  amount  of  literary  labor,  su- 
perintending the  press,  preparing  tracts  and 
hymns  in  the  Tamil  language,  and  translating 
or  writing  books,  among  which  are  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Scripture  History,"  a  "  Tamil  Dic- 
tionary," "Notes  on  the  Bible,"  and  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Tamil.  He  re- 
visited the  United  States  in  1844. 

SPEAKER,  a  term  applied  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  house  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  congi'ess,  and  generally 
of  the  lower  houses  of  the  state  legislatures. 
The  house  of  commons  elects  its  own  speaker, 
who  must  be  approved  by  the  crown,  and 
who  can  only  speak  or  vote  in  committee,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when 
he  gives  the  casting  vote.  He  holds  oflice 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  The 
office  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  when  Peter  de  Montford  communicated 
the  answer  of  parliament  to  Pope  Alexander 
IV.,  but  the  name  was  not  used  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of 
lords  is  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  elects  its  own 
spef^er  at  the  first  session  of  each  congress, 
who  holds  office  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
congress ;  and  in  the  state  legislatures  an  anal- 
ogous practice  prevails. 

SPECIES,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  a 
kind  or  sort  of  something,  which  something  is 
the  genus  to  which  the  species  belongs.  Thus, 
a  black  stone  is  a  species  of  the  genus  stone ; 
a  gray  horse  is  a  species  of  the  genus  horse ;  a 
scalene  triangle  is  a  species  of  the  genus  trian- 
gle ;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  every 
adjective  denotes  a  species*  of  the  genus  indi- 
cated by  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  applied. 
In  the  technology  of  the  physical  sciences  the 
term  "  species  "  has  a  more  restricted  significa- 
tion. It  is  used  to  denote  a  group  of  individ- 
uals which  corresponds  with  an  early  stage  of 
that  process  of  abstraction  by  which  the  qual- 
ities of  individual  objects  are  arranged  in  the 
subordinated  categories  of  classification.  The 
individual  object  alone  exists  in  nature ;  but, 
when  individual  objects  are  compared,  it  is 
found  that  many  agree  in  all  those  characters 
which,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  the  classi- 
fier, are  regarded  as  important,  while  they  dif- 
fer only  in  those  which  are  unimportant ;  and 
those  which  thus  agree  constitute  a  species,  the 
definition  of  which  is  a  statement  of  the  com- 
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mon  characters  of  the  individaals  which  com- 
pose the  species.  Again,  when  the  species 
thas  established  are  compared,  certain  of  them 
are  found  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  to 
differ  from  all  the  rest  in  some  one  or  more 
peculiarities.  Thej  thus  form  a  group,  which 
in  one  sense  is  merely  a  species  of  higher  or- 
der, while  technicallj  it  is  termed  a  "  genus." 
And,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  process, 
genera  are  grouped  into  families,  families  into 
orders,  and  so  on.  Each  of  the  groups  thus 
named  is  in  the  logical  sense  a  genus,  of  which 
the  next  lower  groups  constitute  the  species. 
The  characters  on  which  species  are  based  ne- 
cessarily depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  bodies 
classified.  Thus,  mineral  species  are  founded 
upon  purely  morphological  characters ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  defined  by  peculiarities  either 
of  form,  color,  and  the  like,  or  of  structure ; 
which  last  term  may  be  used  to  include  both 
the  physical  and  the  chemical  characteristics  of 
a  mineral.  The  distinction  between  a  species 
and  a  variety  is  wholly  arbitrary,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  commonly  agreied  that  individuflds  which 
differ  from  others  only  as  terms  of  a  gradual 
series  of  modifications  belong  to  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  are  to-be  considered  merely  as  varie- 
ties of  that  species.  It  is  conceivable  that  ani- 
mals and  plants  should  have  been  known  to  us 
only  by  their  remains  preserved  in  museums 
or  in  the  fossil  state.  If  this  had  been  the 
case,  biological  like  mineralogical  species  could 
have  been  defined  only  by  morphological  char- 
acters; that  is  to  say,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
their  outward  form  and  inward  structure ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  respect  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  world,  and 
of  all  extinct  animals  and  plants.  A  botanist 
or  a  conch ologist,  who  sets  to  work  to  arrange 
a  newly  received  collection,  sorts  out  his  plants 
or  his  shells  according  to  their  likenesses  and 
nnlikenesses  of  form  and  structure,  until  he 
has  arranged  them  into  groups  of  individuals 
which  agree  in  certain  constant  characters,  and 
differ  only  by  insignificant  features,  or  by  such 
peculiarities  as  vary  in  different  individuals  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  insensible  gradation 
can  be  traced  between  those  forms  which  have 
the  peculiarity  strongly  marked  and  those  in 
which  it  is  absent.  Thus  far  the  considera- 
tions which  guide  the  biologist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  species  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  which  influence  th&mineralogist.  But  al- 
though naturalists  have  no  more  direct  knowl- 
edge of  any  but  the  morphological  characters 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  species  of  animals 
and  plants  than  they  would  have  of  so  many 
mineral  specimens,  they  are  familiar  with  many 
animals  and  plants  in  the  living  state,  when  they 
exhibit  phenomena  to  which  the  mineral  world 
presents  no  parallel;  and  the  study  of  these 
phenomena  of  active  life  has  complicated  the 
conception  of  species  in  biology,  by  adding 
physiological  to  morphological  considerations. 
The  fact  that  living  beings  originate  by  gener- 


ation from  other  living  beings  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  in  their  history  which  most  com- 
pletely differentiate  them  from  minerals;  and 
ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  generation  enter  in  various  ways  into  the 
conception  of  biological  species.    For  example, 
it  is  a  generally  assumed  axiom  in  biology  that 
whatever  proceeds  from  a  living  being  by  way 
of  generation  is  of  the  same  species  as  that 
from  which  it  proceeds,  whether  the  morpho- 
logical differences  between  parent  and  offspring 
be  great  or  small.    The  two  sexes  are  often 
extraordinarily  different,  and  in  cases  of  the 
so-called  ^*  alternation  of  generations  "  the  suc- 
cessive zoOids  may  differ  very  widely ;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  the  differing  forms  in  these  cases 
proceed  from  one  parentage,  no  one  donbts 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  species.     The 
breeds  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants  often 
differ  morphologically  as  widely  as  admitted 
species  do;  but,  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions, historical  evidence  that  they  have  the 
same  parentage  sufl&ces  to  cause  them  to  be 
regarded  as  of  one  species.     It  is  not  quite 
clear  that  the  converse  of  the  axiom  which  has 
just  been  referred  to  would  now  be  admitted, 
and  that  living  beings  which  arise  from  totally- 
distinct  parents  must  be  held  to  be  of  different 
species,  even  though  morphologically  identical. 
The  well-nigh  Exploded  hypothesis  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  centres  of  origin  for  species  of  iv^ide 
distribution,  indeed,  implies  the  belief   that 
groups  of  individuals  which  have  proceeded 
from  distinctly  created  parents  may  nevertlie- 
less  be  of  the  same  species ;  while  the  support- 
ers of  the  no  less  nearly  extinct  hypothesis  of 
the  independent  creation  of  the  faunas   and 
floras  of  successive  formations  used  to  affirm 
that,  although  indistinguishable,  two  animals 
or  plants  from  separate  formations  must  be  of 
distinct  species,  because  they  have  been  created 
separately.      However,   these  subtleties   liave 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  importance.     In 
the  next  place,  it  is  observed  that,  while  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  morphological  species  breed 
freely  with  one  another  and  give  rise  to  per- 
fectly fertile  offspring,  the  unions  of  individ- 
uals of  different  morphological  species  are,  cs 
a  rule,  either  infertile  or  imperfectly  fertile. 
Thus  fertility,  like  parentage,  has  become  a 
physiological  character  of  species ;  and  though 
in  the  case  of  some  domesticated  animals,  as 
pigeons,  the  extreme  forms  are  more  different 
from  one  another  than  are  many  morphologi- 
cal species,  yet,  apart  from  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  their  parentage,  they  are  held  to  be 
members  of  the  same  species  because  they  are 
all  perfectly  fertile  one  with  another,  and  their 
offspring  are  also  perfectly  fertile.     Thirdly, 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  taking  the  whole  cycle  of  forms 
through  which  a  living  being  runs   into   ac- 
count, offspring  and  parent  are  so  similar  that 
they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  morphological 
species ;  and  it  is  further  in  evidence  that  many 
species  have  endured  for  extremely  Ipng  periods 
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withont  any  notable  difference  being  discern- 
ible between  ancestor  and  descendant.  More- 
oyer,  in  some  cases,  varieties  are  f  onnd  to  re- 
vert to  the  characters  of  the  species  from  which 
therhave  proceeded.  The  condosion  has  been 
drawn  that  species  are  physiologically  fixed; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  however  long  the  process 
of  generation  may  be  continued,  the  individuals 
either  retain  the  identical  morphological  pecu- 
liarities of  the  oldest  ancestor,  or,  if  they  vary, 
the  varieties  remain  fertile  with  one  another. 
Assuming  that  species  have  the  physiological 
fiiity  thus  indicated,  certain  conclusions  re- 
specting the  origin  of  species  are  inevitable. 
It  is  clear  that  no  existing  species  can  have 
arisen  by  the  intercrossing  of  preexisting  spe- 
cies, or  by  the  variation  of  preexisting  species ; 
but  that  every  species  must  either  have  existed 
from  all  eternity,  or  have  conie  into  existence 
suddenly  in  its  present  form,  which  is  the  ob- 
jective fact  denoted  by  what  ia  termed  **  crea- 
tion."— At  the  dawn  of  modem  biology,  a  cen- 
tury a^o,  no  scientific  evidence  respecting  the 
real  history  of  life  on  the  globe  was  extant, 
and,  for  any  proof  that  existed  to  the  contrary, 
species  might  have  been  of  eternal  duration. 
Bat  philosophical  speculation  combined  with 
theological  dogma  not  only  to  favor  the  con- 
trary opinion,  but  to  lead  the  most  philosophic 
naturalist  of  nis  day  to  embody  the  hypothesis 
of  creation  in  a  definition  of  species.  Totidem 
numeramiu  tpeeies  quot  in  prineipio  forma 
tunt  ereatm  (^'  Wo  reckon  as  many  species  as 
there  were  forms  created  in  the  beginning "), 
is  the  well  known  formula  of  Linneeus.     In 

f practice,  LinniBus  regarded  species  from  a  pure- 
V  morphological  point  of  view ;  in  theory,  he 
assumed  the  ancestral  creation  and  the  limited 
variability  of  species,  though  he  was  disposed  to 
allow  more  freedom  in  this  direction  than 
most  of  his  successors.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  seems  to  have  attached  comparatively  little 
weight  to  the  assumed  sterility  of  hybrids,  and 
to  have  held  a  sort  of  modified  doctrine  of 
evohtion,  supposing  that  existing  species  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  interbreeding  of 
comparatively  few  primordial  forms.  It  is 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  Ouvier's  authority 
that  we  owe  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
views  respecting  the  physiological  characters 
of  species  which  till  within  the  last  few  years 
have  been  almost  universally  prevalent.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  R^gne  animal  (1817), 
Cuvier  writes:  "There  is  no  proof  that  all 
the  diflferencos  which  now  distinguish  organ- 
ized beings  are  such  as  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  circumstances.  All  that  has  been 
advanced  upon  this  subject  is  hypothetical; 
experience  seems  to  show,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  the  actual  state  of  things  varieties  are 
confined  within  rather  narrow  limits,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  retrace  antiquity,  we  perceive 
that  these  limits  were  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent We  are  thus  obliged  to  admit  of  cer- 
tain forms  which  since  the  origin  of  things 
have  been  perpetuated,  without  exceeding  these 


limits ;  and  all  the  beings  appertaining  to  one 
of  these  forms  constitute  what  is  termed  a 
species.  Varieties  are  accidental  subdivisions 
of  species.  Generation  being  the  only  means 
of  ascertaining  the  limits  to  which  varieties 
may  extend,  species  should  be  defined,  the  re- 
union of  individuals  descended  from  o^p  an- 
otlfer,  or  from  common  parents,  or  from  such 
as  resemble  them  as  closely  as  they  resemble 
each  other;  but,  although  this  definition  is 
rigorous,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  application  to 
particular  individuals  may  be  very  different 
when  the  necessary  experiments  have  been 
made.*'  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that 
in  practice  Cuvier  founded  his  species  upon 
purely  and  exclusively  morphological  charac- 
ters, just  as  his  predecessors  and  successors 
have  done.  The  combination  of  Ouvier's  views 
on  the  fixity  of  species  with  the  discovery  of 
the  succession  of  life  on  the  globe,  which  was 
so  largely  the  result  of  his  labors,  led  his  fol- 
lowers into  curious  difficulties.  Developing 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Diseours  »ur  lei 
rholutions  de  la  surface  du  globe,  naturalists 
were  necessarily  led  to  conclude,  not  only  that 
existing  species  are  the  result  of  creation,  but 
that  the  creative  act  which  brought  them  into 
being  was  only  the  last  repetition  of  a  series 
of  such  acts,  by  which  the  often  depopula- 
ted world  has  been  as  frequently  repeopled. 
Lamarck,  Ouvier's  contemporary  and  country- 
man, must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  founder  of 
the  reaction  against  the  doctrines  which  Cuvier 
advocated ;  a  reaction  which,  overpowered 
and  disregarded  for  many  years,  has  acquired 
such  force  since  and  through  the  publication 
of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species,"  that  it  has 
already  almost  swept  opposition  away.  La- 
marck's vast  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
invertebrate  zodlogy  rendered  him  familiar 
with  the  great  variability  of  many  species,  and 
led  him  to  see  that  variation  is  in  some  way 
related  to  change  of  conditions.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  transitional'  forms  between  ap- 
parently distinct  species,  when  large  suites  of 
specimens  (especially  when  they  are  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  a  wide  geographical 
area)  are  examined,  tended  to  bring  into  strong 
light  the  tenuity  of  the  distinction  between 
species  and  varieties.  The  fact«  of  embry- 
ology, the  occurrence  of  rudimentary  organs, 
and  the  fundamental  unity  of  structure  which 
obtains  in  vast  groups,  such  as  the  vertebrata 
and  arthropoda,  further  tended  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  a  genetic  connection  between  the 
members  of  these  groups;  so  that  Lamarck 
was  induced  to  renounce  the  doctrine  of  the 
fixity  of  species,  and  to  define  a  species  as  "  a 
collection  of  individuals  which  resemble  each 
other  and  produce  their  like  by  generation,  so 
long  as  the  surrounding  conditions  do  not 
alter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  their  habits, 
characters,  and  forms  to  vary."  According  to 
this  definition,  the  distinction  between  species 
and  variety  once  more  becomes  conventional. 
A  variety  is,  in  fact,  a  nascent  species;  and 
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tbe  notion  of  the  creation  of  species  yanish- 
es,  inasmnch  as  every  species  is  tiie  result  of 
the  modification  of  a  predecessor.  Lamarck-s 
views  of  the  nature  of  geological  change  were 
in  harmony  with  bis  biological  speculations, 
and  wholesale  catastrophic  revolutions  were 
as  copipletely  excluded  from  the  one  as  from 
tbe  other.  It  is  impossible  to  read  tbe  Pis- 
court  mr  le$  reeolutioru  of  Cuvier  and  tbe 
Prineipe8  of  Lamarck  without  being  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  tbe  former  in  sobriety 
of  thought,  precision  of  statement,  and  cool- 
ness of  judgment  But  it  is  no  less  impossi- 
ble to  consider  the  present  state  of  biological 
science  without  being  impressed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  the  conception  of  La- 
marck which  has  triumphed,  and  that  of  .Cu- 
vier which  has  been  vanquished.  Catastrophic 
geology  has  vanished,  and  is  everywhere  re- 
placed by  the  conception  of  slow  and  gradual 
change.    With  it  has  disappeared  the  once 

Erevalent  notion  that  the  whole  living  popu- 
ktion  of  the  earth  has  been  swept  away  and 
replaced  in  successive  epochs.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  now  certain  that  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  that  population  have  been 
effected  by  the  slow  and  gradual  substitution 
of  species  for  species.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
established  that,  in  some  cases,  the  succession 
of  forms  in  time  is  just  such  as  that  which 
should  have  occurred  if  the  hypothesis  of  evo- 
lution is  well  founded.  The  rapid  advance  of 
comparative  anatomy  has  diminished  or  re- 
moved the  wide  intervals  which  formerly  ap- 
peared to  separate  the  different  divisions  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  from  one 
another.  Even  the^  hiatus  between  the  vert^- 
brata  and  the  invertobrata  is  bridged  over  by 
recent  discovery.  The  establishment  of  the 
cell  theory,  however  much  the  views  originally 
propounded  by  Schwann  have  been  modified, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
similarity  in  minute  structure  not  only  between 
all  animals,  but  between  them  and  plants; 
while  the  discoveries  of  embryologists  have 
proved  that  even  the  most  complex  forms  of 
living  beings  do,  in  the  course  of  their  de- 
velopment, run  through  a  series  of  changes 
of  tne  same  order  as  those  which  are  postu- 
lated by  the*  evolution  theory  for  life  in  time. 
Again,  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution, 
as  now  known,  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  tbe  hypothesis  that  existing  animals  and 
plants  have  migrated  from  a  common  centre, 
and,  by  demonstrating  the  similarity  of  the 
existing  fauna  and  flora  of  any  locality  to 
those  which  inhabited  the  same  area  in  the 
immediately  precedent  epoch,  have  furnished 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  modifiability 
of  species.  Thus,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  facts  of  biology  known  at  the  present 
day  are  all  consistent  with  and  in  favor  of  the 
view  of  species  entertained  by  Lamarck,  while 
they  are  unfavorable  to,  if  not  incompatible 
with,  that  advocated  by  Cuvier;  and  that, 
even  if  no  suggestion  had  been  offered,  or 


could  be  offered,  as  to  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  species,  tbe 
hypothesis  that  they  have  arisen  by  such  a 
process  of  evolution  would  be  the  only  one 
which  would  have  any  scientific  foundation.— 
The  great  service  which  has  been  rendered  to 
science  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  *^  Origin  of 
Species,"  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  mar- 
shalled the  ascertained  facts  of  biology  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  this  conclusion  irresis- 
tible ;  and  secondly,  that  he  has  proved  the 
following  proposition :  Given  the  existence  of 
living  matter  endowed  with  variability,  tbe 
interaction  of  variation  with  the  conditions 
of  existence  must  tend  to  give  rise  to  a  dif- 
ferentiation of  that  living  matter  into  forms 
having  such  morphological  relations  as  are 
exhibited  by  the  varieties  and  species  which 
actually  exist  in  nature.  What  is  needed  for 
the  completion  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  is,  first,  definite  proof  that  selective 
breeding  is  competent  to  convert  permanent 
races  into  physiologically  distinct  species;  and 
secondly,  tne  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  va- 
riability. It  is  conceivable  that  both  the  ten- 
dency to  vary  and  the  directions  in  which  that 
tendency  takes  effect  are  determined  by  tbe 
molecular  constitution  of  a  living  body;  in 
which  case,  the  operation  of  changes  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  will  be  indirect,  and,  so  to 
speak,  permissive.  It  is  conceivable,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  that  the  tendency  to  vary  is  both 
originated  and  directed  by  tbe  influence  of 
external  conditions;  or  that  both  variation 
and  the  direction  which  variation  takes  are 
partly  determined  by  intrinsic  and  partly  by 
extrinsic  conditions.  In  this  case,  surrounding 
circumstances  must  be  regarded  as,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  the  true  causes  of  variation. 

SPECIFIC  CatAVrrr.    See  GRAvmr,  Specific. 

SPECTACLEB,  contrivances  worn  to  assist  sight 
or  to  protect  the  eyes  from  injury.  1.  Spec- 
tacles to  assist  Sight,  These  may  operate  in 
two  general  ways :  first,  by  correction  of  some 
optical  defects  to  which  the  eyes  are  liable; 
and  secondly,  by  compensation  for  functional 
insufficiency  on  the  part  of  certain  muscles 
concerned  in  the  exercise  of  sight  The  eye 
is  a  camera,  where  a  system  of  lenses  throws 
an  image  upon  a  screen,  represented  by  the 
retina.  For  perfect  sharpness  of  this  image, 
the  curves  of  the  lenses  must  be  symmetrical, 
and  the  refractive  power  of  the  system  exact- 
ly adjusted  to  the  distance  of  tbe  retina.  In 
the  normal  or  "emmetropic"  eye  these  con- 
ditions obtain,  the  adjustment  being  such  that 
when  the  eye  is  at  rest  the  rays  from  distant 
objects  come  to  an  exact  focus  upon  the  ret- 
ina. But  every  possible  deviation  from  these 
conditions  is  found.  First,  there  may  be  a 
disproportion  between  tbe  refractive  power 
of  the  eye  and  the  distance  of  tbe  retina.  If 
the  refractive  power  is  proportionately  too 
great,  the  rays  from  distant  objects  wiU  come 
to  a  focus  a  certain  distance  in  front  of  the 
retina.    This  constitutes  the  condition  called 
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myopia  or  near-sightedness,  and  may  arise 
eiUier  from  excessive  convexity  of  the  lens 
sjrstein  of  the  eye,  or  from  an  undue  depth  of 
the  organ  from  hef ore  backward.  The  latter 
origin  is  by  far  the  more  common,  and  is  gen- 
erJly  the  result  of  a  disease  of  the  tunics  of 
the  eye  at  their  back  part,  whereby  being 
weakened,  they  bulge  out  backward.  How- 
ever produced,  the  correction  of  myopia  is  the  ^ 
flame.  The  difficulty  being  that  the  refractive  * 
power  of  the  eye  is  too  great  for  the  distance 
of  the  retina,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  weaken 
the  former,  and  this  is  done  by  wearing  a  con- 
cave glass.  (See  Optios.)  But  there  are  many 
physiological  reasons  why  full  correction  of 
the  defect  is  often  improper  or  useless,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  In  any  but  very, 
moderate  degrees  of  myopia  glasses  should  be 
worn  only  nnder  competent  advice;  and  in 
any  case  great  injury  may  be  produced  by  the 
Qse  of  too  strong  glasses.  The  opposite  con- 
dition to  myopia  is  also  very  common,  that  is, 
where  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  lenses  is 
disproportionately  weak,  so  that  the  rays  from 
distant  objects  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  ret- 
ina, in  whioh  case  vision  of  objects  both  far 
and  near  is  indistinct  This  constitutes  the 
condition  known  as  hypermetrapia,  and,  as  in 
myopia,  the  deviation  from  the  normal  condi- 
tion may  be  either  in  the  refractive  power  or 
in  the  depth  of  the  eye.  Thus  a  tolerably  com- 
mon congenital  malformation  is  an  undue  shal- 
lowness of  the  eyeball.  Such  an  eye  is  neces- 
sarily hypermetropic.  A  normal  eye  may  also 
become  hypermetropic  in  old  age,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is 
wanting,  as  after  removal  for  cataract  (see  Gat- 
^OT,  and  Eye),  a  high  degree  of  hypermetro- 
pia  necessarily  results.  The  fault  being  that 
the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  dispropor- 
tionately weak  to  suit  the  distance  off  of  the 
retina,  the  necessary  additional  power  can  be 
sapplied  by  a  convex  glass  worn  before  the 
eye.  But  in  the  case  of  the  more  common  con- 
genital hypermetropia  from  deficient  depth  of 
the  eyebidl,  so  many  other  considerations  than 
the  mere  optical  one  affect  the  matter  of  cor- 
recting the  defect  by  glasses,  that  perfect  neu- 
tralization is  often  unadvisable  or  unnecessary. 
For  the  eye  has  itself  the  power  of  increasing 
the  refraction  of  its  lens  within  a  certain  range, 
to  provide  for  the  focalizing  upon  near  objects. 
(See  ViBiON,  section  on  accommodation  of  the 
eye.)  llence  the  organ  can  itself  compen- 
sate for  a  certain  amount  of  hypermetropia, 
and  may  thus  be  able  to  do  without  glasses,  or 
with  weaker  ones  than  those  required  to  neu- 
tralize t3ie  defect  completely.  The  third  opti- 
cal error  remediable  by  glasses  is  a  certain 
want  of  sjrmmetry  in  the  curve  of  the  cornea, 
where  there  are  two  opposite  meridians  of 
unequal  curvature.  This  condition  is  called 
^astigmatism,  and  is  generally  a  congenital  mal- 
formation. The  consequence  of  it  is  that  the 
f^nal  image,  whether  of  far  or  near  objects, 
is  never  sharp.     For  the  correction  of  this 


defect  a  glass  is  worn  having  a  cylindrical  curve 
equ^  to  the  difference  in  curvature  between 
the  two  dissimilar  meridians,  the  axis  of  the 
cylindrical  surface  being  carefully  adjusted  so 
as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  to  be  corrected.  The  nature  of  the 
curve,  i,  «.,  whether  convex  or  concave,  will 
depend  on  whether  the  refractive  power  of  the 
meridian  to  be  corrected  requires  to  be  strength- 
ened or  lessened.  As  it  is  obvious  that  this 
irregularity  of  corneal  curvature  may  coexist 
with  a  general  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  com- 
pound glasses  are  often  required,  having  on 
one  face  a  cylindrical  curve  to  neutralize  the 
astigmatism,  and  on  the  other  the  proper 
spherical  curve  required  for  the  other  defect.-^ 
The  second  general  way  in  which  glasses  operate 
to  assist  sight  is,  as  already  said,  by  compensa- 
ting for  failure  of  certain  muscles  concerned 
in  the  use  of  the  eyes  to  fulfil  their  function. 
The  most  common  of  these  troubles  is  want 
of  power  to  focalize  the  eye  upon  near  objects. 
This  faculty  resides  in  a  little  muscle  within 
the  eye,  by  the  action  of  which  the  convexity, 
and  thus  the  refractive  power,  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  is  temporarily  increased.  But  the 
substance  of  the  crystalline  lens  steadily  grows 
harder,  and  thus  less  and  less  compressible, 
so  that  the  same  amount  of  muscular  action 
comes  to  produce  less  and  less  effect.  The  con- 
sequence IS  that  during  adult  life  the  focalizing 
power  upon  near  objects  steadily  diminishes, 
and  hence  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision 
gets  further  and  further  from  the  eye,  until  at 
about  the  age  of  47  it  has  receded  beyond  the 
distance  for  convenient  use  of  the  hands. 
Reading,  writing,  sewing,  or  any  manual  work 
requiring  sharp  vision  of  small  objects  at  the 
customary  distance,  then  become  impossible 
without  artificial  compensation  for  the  failure 
of  focalizing  power.  This  condition,  which  is 
natural  to  all  eyes,  is  called  presbyopia  or  old- 
sightedness,  and  the  compensation  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  difficulty  being  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  eye  itself  to  increase  temporarily 
its  refractive  power,  the  needed  addition  is 
artificially  supplied  by  a  convex  glass,  which  is 
worn  of  course  only  when  near  objects  are  to  • 
be  viewed.  As  the  focalizing  power  keeps  on 
diminishing  until  in  old  age  it  is  wholly  lost, 
the  strength  of  the  glasses  must  be  steadily  in- 
creased. As  soon  as  presbyopia  begins  to  show 
itself,  the  proper  weak  glass  should  be  prompt- 
ly assumed,  as  only  injury  to  the  eyes,  or  at 
least  useless  inconvenience,  can  result  from  a 
fruitless  struggle  to  do  without  this  aid.  In  all 
*cases  the  weakest  glass  with  which  ordinary 
type  can  be  clearly  and  comfortably  seen  at . 
the  usual  distance  is  the  proper  one  to  wear. 
With  normal  eyes,  individuals  of  the  same  age 
take  very  nearly  the  same  strength  of  glass ; 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  myopes  the  glass 
will  be  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  optical  defect,  while  in  hypermetropes  it 
will  be  correspondingly  stronger.  This  same 
inability  to  focalize  upon  near  objects  may  also 
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occur  at  any  age  from  inherent  weakness  or 
paralysis  through  disease  of  the  inuscle  con- 
cerned, and  in  such  case,  as  in  true  presbyopia, 
a  convex  glass  will  be  needed  for  near  work. 
It  was  probably  to  compensate  for  presbyopia 
by  convex  glasses  that  spectacles  were  first 
invented.  Koger  Bacon  first  pointed  out  the 
benefit  to  old  men  and  **to  those  that  have 
weak  eyes  '^  of  viewing  letters  through  a  plano- 
convex lens.  Alessandro  di  Spina,  a  monk  of 
Pisa  who  died  in  1S18,  is  generally  accredited 
with  having  made  public  the  use  of  spectacles, 
w^hich  were  apparently  invented  some  time  be- 
tween 1280  and  1811. — ^Another  form  of  mus- 
cular insufficiency  that  can  be  compensated  by 
optical  means  is  where  some  of  the  muscles 
moving  the  eyeball  in  its  socket  are  unduly 
weak.  In  such  case  the  holding  of  the  two 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  same  point  is  attended  by 
a  feeling  of  straining  or  actual  pain,  and  upon 
prolonged  effort  the  overtaxed  muscle  may 
suddenly  relax,  producing  immediately  a  tem- 
porary confusion  of  sight.  Here,  if  the  insuf- 
ficiency be  but  slight,  the  wearing  of  a  weak 
plain  prism,  properly  adjusted,  compensates  for 
the  defect ;  for  even  while  the  eyes  are  allowed 
to  keep  the  faulty  relative  position  enforced  by 
the  muscular  weakness,  the  rays  coming  from 
the  object  desired  to  be  seen  can,  by  means  of 
refraction  through  a  prism,  be  made  to  enter 
both  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  the  only  con- 
dition necessary  for  binocular  single  vision. 
But  this  mode  of  compensation  will  only  do  in 
slight  degrees  of  muscular  insufficiency ;  in  the 
higher  grades  a  radical  cure  by  a  surgical  oper- 
ation is  necessary.  The  strength  and  position 
of  the  prisms  will  of  course  be  determined  by 
the  degree  and  seat  of  the  muscular  weakness ; 
and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  affection  in 
question  is  associated  with  myopia,  hyperme- 
tropia,  or  astigmatism,  a  compound  glass  may 
be  needed,  where  one  or  both  faces  of  the 
prism  bear  the  necessary  curves  to  correct  the 
optical  defect. — The  designation  of  the  strength 
of  glasses  is  nowadays  by  the  fraction  ex- 
pressing the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  in 
terms  of  inches,  the  words  *^ positive"  and 
"  negative  "  or  the  signs  +  and  —  indicating 
respectively  a  convex  or  a  concave  glass ;  thus 
"  —  "Af"  means  a  concave  lens  of  10  in.  focal 
length.  Glasses  are  commonly  ground  with  an 
equal  curve  on  both  faces,  but  a  meniscus  for  a 
positive  /ind  a  concavo-convex  for  a  negative 
lens  may  also  be  used  (see  Optics),  in  which 
case  the  spectacles  are  called  periscopic.  The 
advantage  of  this  form  is,  that  there  is  Jess  dis- 
tortion of  objects  seen  through  the  edges  of 
the  lens;  but  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the 
glasses  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
style,  and  give  more  reflection  from  their  back 
surface.  The  material  for  spectacles  is  com- 
monly glass,  but  a  variety  of  rock  crystal  called 
^* Brazilian  pebble"  is  also  used.  The  latter 
substance  is  less  apt  to  scratch  or  to  become 
dimmed  by  deposit  of  moisture  on  being  brought 
from  a  cold  to  a  warm  temperature,  but  it  is 


heavier  and  far  more  expensive  than  glass. 
The  claims  for  its  "  preserving  the  sight  ^^  are 
fanciful,  and  many  of  the  spectacles  sold  as 
pebbles  are  not  such  at  alL    It  is  always  im- 
portant that  the  lenses  should  be  of  first  class, 
the  substance  without  flaw,  and  the  grinding 
accurate.    A  convenient  test  is  to  hold  the 
glass  some  distance  from  the  eye,  and  then, 
moving  it  from  side  to  side  and  to  and  fro, 
note  if  there  be  any  apparent  flickering  or  dis- 
tortion of  objects  seen  tnrough  it.    If  tliere  be, 
the  glass  is  worthless.    In  style  of  frames,  as 
is  wdl  known,  there  is  great  variety.    In  gen- 
eral the  word  "spectacles"  is  now  used  to 
designate  a  frame  held  in  place  by  bows  reach- 
ing behind  the  ears,  and  '^  eye  glasses"  one  held 
in  the  hand  or  made  to  clasp  the  nose.    The 
spectacle  frame  is  the  best  where  the  glass 
has  to  be  continuously  worn,  as  in  myopia,  as 
the  lenses  can  be  more  accurately  centred  and 
made  to  set  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight 
For  temporary  use,  as  for  reading  glasses  in 
presbyopia,  good  eye  glasses,  selected  so  as  to 
be  well  centred  to  suit  the  distance  of  the  eyes 
apart,  are  convenient   and    unobpectionable. 
The  material  for  the  frames  is  various ;  silver 
was  formerly  in  general  use,  but  has  been  su- 
perseded by  steel  and  gold.    Tortoise  shell  is 
light,  but  easily  broken ;  it  is  only  used  in  eye- 
glass frames.    The  frame,  whether  spectacle 
or  eye  glass,  should  be  selected  to  suit  the  in- 
dividual conformation  of  face  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  glass  is  wanted,  so  that  the  line 
of  sight  shall  be  through  the  centre  of  the 
glass  and  perpendicular  to  its  surface.    Hence 
glasses  for  distant  vision,  as  in  myopia,  should 
be  set  high  and  vertical,  while  for  near  work 
only,  as  in  presbyopia,  they  should  be  lower 
and  inclined.     A  style  of  spectacles  was  in- 
vented by  Franklin  for  special  cases  where  a 
different  glass  is  needed  for  far  and  near  vision 
respectively,  in  which  the  glass  is  bisected 
horizont^y,  the  two  segments  being  of  the 
different  curvatures  required,  the  upper  for 
the  far  and  the  lower  for  the  near.    2.  Spec- 
tacles for  Protection,    To  shield  sensitive  eyes 
from  excess  of  light,  colored  glasses,  either 
with  plane  surfaces  or  of  a  watch-glass  form, 
are  used.     The  latter  give  most  protection, 
as  they  cut  off  the  side  light  more  perfectly. 
Still  better  are  goggles  with  wings  at  the  sides. 
Shades  of  blue  and  "  London  smoke  "  neutral 
tint  are  the  best  colors.    For  protection  against 
the  glare  of  snow  or  white  sand,  an  opaqne 
disk  pierced  with  a  narrow  horizontal  slit  is 
very  eflScient.     A  spectacle  frame  set  with 
wire  gauze  or  plain  glass  is  sometimes  worn 
by  workmen  as  a  protection  against  bits  of 
flying  stone  or  steel. 

SPiXTmril  (Lat.,  an  image),  the  name  given 
to  the  image  or  colored  band  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  beam  of  light  into  its  ele- 
mentary colors.  Thus,  when  a  beam  of  sun- 
light enters  a  dark  room  through  a  naiyow 
slit,  passes  through  a  triangular  glass  prism, 
and  then  falls  upon  a  screen,  we  may  observe 


UiHt  the  beam  of  light  bu  beeo  spread  out 
bj  ihe  prism  into  a  wedge-shaped  beam  ol 
TirioDS  colors,  which  faUiog  on  the  screen 
furms  a  iptetrunt.  This  spectrtiin  of  the  bud's 
Jight  may  be  divided  into  seven  colors,  red, 
orange,  jellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet, 
Dimed  \a  the  order  of  their  iocreasing  angular 
deflection  from  the  direction  of  the  beam  of 
li^ht  before  it  encountered  the  prism.  If  the 
hfhl  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  burning  alcohol 
irhich  contains  common  salt  should  enter  the 
slit  in  place  of  the  sun's  light,  the  spectrom 
formed  on  the  screen  will  be  found  on  minate 
eitminsdou  to  consist  only  of  two  closely  sp- 
proiiroate  yellow  bands,  the  remainder  of  the 
9pMtrum  whicli  had  been  obtained  with  the 
bud's  light  being  entirely  absent.  With  the 
light  from  a  flame  tinged  with  the  vapor  of 
litbiom  we  obtain  a  spectrum  formed  only  of 
tiro  bands,  one  ia  the  red,  the  other  in  the 
orange.  It  has  thus  been  found  that  spectra 
differ  widely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
incandescent  substances  from  which  they  om- 
uiste.  Some,  as  in  the  case  of  incandescent 
solids,  like  planum,  are  continuous  and  formed 
of  all  of  the  seven  colors;  others,  as  in  the 
tuee  of  the  epeotra  of  sodium,  lithium,  and 
potusiunt,  are  formed  of  colored  bands  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  spaces  devoid  of  all 
Ijgbl;  while  again  other  spectra,  like  those  of 
the  son  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  are  coutinuous, 
like  those  of  incandescent  solids,  hut  crossed 
trsQBvers^ly  by  a  multitude  of  very  narrow 
spaces  devoid  of  light,  or  nearly  so.  (See 
Spictedh  Analysis.)  In  the  present  article 
ire  shall  condder  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  and 
vill  give  in  order  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
its  production,  of  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  lengths  of  the  waves  of  the  various  rays 
composing  it,  and  of  the  actions  of  hght,  heat, 
cbsmioal  decomposition,  and  finoresceoce  pro- 
duced by  the  different  spectral  rays  when  they 
impinge  upon  bodies  peculiarly  constituted 
_  to   develop  and 

nuke  manifest 
the  above  named 

tra  are  usually 
obtained  either 
by    the    disper- 

a   prism,   or   by 
the     diffraction 
of  a  "grating" 
formed  by  cut- 
ting with  a  dia- 
mond point  on 
glass  or  on  spec- 
Th,  i^rnmbofcr-i  SpMtTOMopa.    '^"m  «'«'^  sev- 
eral     thousand 
equidistant  and   parallel  strdght  lines  in  the 
•pice  of  an  inch.     The  prismatie  spectrum  is 
formed  with  pnrity  when  the  sun's  light  en- 
ters a  fine  slit  formed  between  parallel  edges 
about  ^  of  an  inch  apart,  and,  after  progress' 
ing  into  a  dark  room  for  16  or  20  ft.,  pc"  " 
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throngh  a  prism  of  clear  homogeneous  glasa 
and  then  traverses  an  achromatic  lens  of  about 
6  fL  focus.  This  lens  is  placed  so  far  from  & 
screen  that  it  forms 
on  it  the  image  of 
the  slit  through  which 
the  sunlight  enters 
the  room,  when  the 
prism  is  replaced  by 
a  plane  mirror  which 
reflects  the  rays  on 
to  the  screen.  The 
prism  in  the  above 
experiment  must  he 
placed  at  "the  .angle 
of  minimum  devis- 
tion;"  that  is,  it  must 
be  BO  adjusted  that 
the  incident  beam  re- 
ceives  the  minimum 
deviation  from  the 
refractive  actjon  of 
the  prism.  Fraunho- 
fer  substituted  a  tele- 
scope for  the  lens  and 
screen,  and  viewed 
the  spectrum  formed 
at  the  focus  of  its  ob- 
ject glass,  OS  shown 
in  fig.  1.  This  iustrn- 
ment  is  called  a  spec- 
troscope. A  Bpec- 
trnm,  formed  as  jast 
described,  is  crossed 
transversely  by  dark 
lines  of  various 
breadths  and  degrees 
of  blackness.  These 
lines  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed throQghont 
the  length  of  the 
spectrum ;  but  the 
same  line  always  oc- 
cupies the  same  posi- 
tion when  referred  to 
the  tint  in  which  it 
eiists.  Fig.  a  gives 
the  spectral  lioes  as 
mapped  by  Fraunho- 
fer  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
"  Memoirs "  of  the 
academy  of  Munich 
forl814-'15.  Todis- 
tingnish  these  lines 
Fraunhofer  designa- 
ted them  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet, 
in  proceeding  from 
the  red  to  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum. 

Thus  A  exists  in  the  f„.  i-mdnbolbr-i  Sobr 
eitreme  red,  while  H  Spectnun. 

is  in  the  violet  near 

the  boundary  of  the  visible  spectrum.  Fraon- 
hofer  mapped  in  the  spectrnm  6T6  lines,  and 
ever  since  the  pnblioation  of  his  drawing  these 
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linM,  and  also  the  inviBible  lines  BiibseqaeDtly  | 
diwKivered  beyond  the  violet  aad  red  ends  of 
the  Bpectruro,  have  beeo  called  "the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines."    Subsequent  obeervera  modified  I 


Frannhofar'B  instraraent  by  BUbatitnting  for 
the  distant  slit  e.  collimBting  telescope  (A,  fig. 
8);   thiH  aongistB  of  an  achromatic  lens  with 
the  slit  at  its  principal  focnsT^Kirchhofl  with 
the  spectroscope   shown  in  flg.  8   has   made 
an  exquisite  map  of  the  spectrnm,  oootaining 
more  than  3,000  lines. — The  relative  positions 
of    the   lines   in    the    spectra  obtwned   from 
prisms  formed   of   different  refracting  mate- 
ciajs,  or  even  from  the  same  materiu  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  differ  bo  tonoh  that  maps 
made  by  lufierent  observ- 
'  ers  are    not  comparable ; 
hence  recourse  has   been 
had  to  spectra  formed  by 
transmitting  light  through 
gratJngB.     From  measure- 
ments on   these    spectra, 
known  as  diffraction  or  in- 
terference spectra,  can  be 
deduced  the  lengths  of  the 
wares  of  light  correspond- 
ing to  any  tint  hi  the  spec- 
trum.    The  wave  lengths 
are    really    given    corre- 
sponding to  Uie  fixed  lines 
in  the  spectrum ;   and  as 
these  lines  bold  fixed  po- 
sitions in  reference  to  the 
colors  in  which  they  ex- 
ist, we  have  nnohaneeable 
wave  lengths  to  which  to  refer  any  color  that 
may  be  used  in  snch  practical  purposes  as  the 
dAermination  of  indices  of  refraction  or  in 
observations  in  spectrum  analysis.    If  we  look 


at  a  distant  dit  with  a  telescope  before  which 
we  have  placed  a  gnMng,  we  Bee  a  white 
central  image  of  the  slit,  Just  as  if  the  gra- 
ting were  not  in  front  of  the  telescope;  bnt 
we  observe  be- 
sides this  central 
white  line  a  series 
of  plectra  to  iu 
right  and  to  iu 
left.  These  spec- 
tra have  their 
violet  ends  placed 
toward  the  ceu' 
tral  image  of  tlie 
slit,  and  they  are 
named  in  the  or- 
der of  their  re- 
moval from  the 
slit ;  as  spectrum 
of  the  fint  er- 
4er  on  the  right 
or  left,  spectra  of 
tiie  second,  third, 
foartb,  &0.,  or- 
der on  the  right 
or  left  These 
(spectra  are  often 
of  great  pnrilv, 
BO  tnat  hundreds 
of  Fraunhofer 
lines  can  be  seen 
with  remarkable  clearness.  If  the  telescope, 
T  E^  be  mounted  on  a  divided  circle,  D,  and 
the  grating,  G-,  placed  in  front  of  a  collimti- 
ting  telesctqie,  0,  furnished  with  the  slit  at  S, 
as  in  fig.  i,  we  can  measure  in  the  different 
spectra  the  angular  distaocee  of  these  lines 
from  the  centre  of  the  image  of  tbe  slit,  and 
the  angnlar  distances  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
image  of  the  slit  to  tbe  same  line  in  spectra  of 
different  orders  will  be  nearly  as  the  number 
of  the  orders.    Thus,  if  we  call  a  this  an^e  in 


Tib.  4.— SpKlronielet. 

the  spectrnm  of  the  first  order,  itrwill  be  2a, 
3a,  4a,  &c.,  in  the  spectra  of  the  mooeeding 
orders.  It  neoessarily  follows  from  this  fact 
that  tbe  length  of  the  epeotram  in  any  order 
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will  be  as  the  nnmber  of  the  order ;  thus,  the 
spectrum  of  the  third  order  will  be  three 
times  as  long  as  that  of  the  first  order.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  of  any  order  will  be  inversely  as 
the  distance  separating  the  lines  of  the  gra- 
ting producing  the  spectra;  thus,  the  spectrum 

of  the  second  order 
produced  by  a  grating 
of  6,000. lines  in  &a 
inch  will  be  half  as 
long  as  that  of  the 
second  order  given  by 
a  grating  having  10,- 
000  lines  in  an  inch. 
Let  parallel  rays  of 
light  from  a  distant 
point  or  from  the  slit 
of  a  collimating  tele- 
scope fall  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  plane  of 
the  grating  G  G,  fig.  5. 
The  plane  of  the  wave 
front  of  the  light  will 
be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  grating,  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  ether 
at  each  point  in  the 
openings  of  the  grating  will  have  the  same 
piiase.  But  whenever  light  falls  upon  such 
constructed  apertures  as  those  of  the  grating, 
the  points  in  these  apertures,  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  grating,  become  centres  of  ori- 
gin of  vibrations,  and  the  rays  which  have 
passed  through  the  apertures  diverge  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  tiiie  grating. 
The  consideration  of  the  mutual  action  of 
these  rays  will  lead  at  once  to  remarkable 
resoltB.  All  those  rays  which  have  traversed 
the  grating  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  ihej  struck  it  will  have  the  same  phase 
of  vibration,  and  therefore  when  brought  to- 
gether in  the  focus  of  a  lens  will  form  theire 
a  white  image  of  the  distant  point  or  of  the 
dit  of  the  collimating  telescope.  But  It  is  not 
80  with  the  parallel  rays,  which  diverge  lat- 
erally, say  in  the  direction  acj  hf,  cg^dh^  &c. 
If  these  rays  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  means 
of  a  lens  L,  we  shall  gbserve  at  F  not  a 
white  image  of  the  slit,  but  a  colored  one ;  and 
it  is  found  that  this  color  will  depend  on 
the  inclination  of  the  diffracted  rays  to  R  N, 
the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  grating. 
Suppose  that  the  diffracted  rays  a«,  J>fy  cg^ 
^  are  so  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  grating 
that  a  perpendicular,  &1,  let  fall  from  the  cen- 
tre of  one  opening  in  the  grating  to  the  paral- 
lel ray  a  e  emanating  from  the  centre  of  the 
contiguous  opening,  cuts  off  on  the  ray  ae  & 
distance  al,  equal  to  the  length'  of  a  wave  of 
violet  light  of  ^  definite  tint.  Also  imagine 
other  perpendicolars  «2,  (28,  ^.,  let  fall  in  like 
manner  up<5h  the  ray  a  e.  Then  if  aU  of  these 
rays  a  «,  hf^  cg^dk^  &c.,  be  brought  to  a  focus 
at  F,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  at  this  point 
win  all  have  the  same  phase,  and  hence  ^iil 


give  at  F  a  line  which  will  be  formed  of  violet 
Ught;  and  the  intensity  of  this  light  will  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  all  the 
rays  a  e,  hf,  e  g^  &c.  The  same  reasoning  will 
hold  good  for  any  other  set  of  rays  parallel 
to  those  just  described,  and  all  symmetrically 
pldced  in  the  openings.  Hence  all  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  openings  and  parallel  to  the 
rays  a  0,  hf,  c  g^  &c.,  and  having  wave  lengths 
equal  to  al,  will  conspire  in  their  vibratory 
actions  when  brought  to  a  focus  at  F.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  other  rays,  which,  although 
parallal  to  the  rays  ae„&/,  &c.,  have  not  the 
same  length  of  waves  as  al ;  for  they  will  not 
conspire  when  brought  together  at  F,  but  will 
interfere,  or  in  other  words  wiU  be  exactly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  vibratory  action,  and 
hence  will  disappear  as  light  when  brought  to 
the  focus  at  F.  For  example,  suppose  we  con- 
sider a  series  of  rays  of  red  light  which  pro- 
ceed parallel  to  ae,  hf^  &c.,  and  come  to  focus 
at  F.  These  rays  are  formed  of  waves  which 
are  about  twice  as  long  as  those  of  violet  light, 
or  in  other  words  as  al ;  hence  red  rays  which 
have  emanated  from  symmetrically  placed 
points  in  two  contiguous  openings  of  the  gra- 
ting and  proceed  in  direction  parallel  to  a  6, 
will,  on  coming  to  the  focus  F,  all  differ  by 
half  of  an  undulation,  and  hence  red  light  can- 
not exist  at  F  with  an  inclination  of  diffracted 
ray  equal  to  N<;F,  but  can  only  exist  at  a 
point  at  such  an  angular  distance  from  RN 
that  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  a,  ft,  0, 
and  (2  on  to  a  0  cut  off  on  this  latter  line  dis- 
tances respectively  equal  to  double  the  lengths 
al,  a2,  a8,  aA,  Again,  suppose  that  the  wave 
lengths  of  two  rays,  emanating  from  symmet- 
rically placed  points  in  two  contiguous  open- 
ings and  proceeding  parallel  to  a  0,  differ  by 
<>^7  ToW  ^^  ^^  wave  length  of  one  of  these 
rays,  then  these  rays  will  also  interfere  when 
brought  to  focus  at  F;  because  the  phases  of 
the  rays  emanating  from  points  symmetrically 
placed  in  the  1st  and  2d  openings  of  the  grating 
will  differ  by  -pjW  ^^  ^^  undulation ;  those  from 
the  1st  and  501st  openings  will  differ  by  rf^ 
or  half  a  wave  length,  and  therefore  will  inter- 
fere. The  same  interference  will  take  place  be- 
tween the  rays  from  the  2d  opening  and  those 
from  the  602d,  and  those  from  the  4th  and  the 
604th  openings,  and  so  on.  Hence  rays  of  light 
having  any  other  wave  length  than  al  will 
almost  completely  disappear  as  light  by  their 
interference,  and  the  light  collected  at  F  will 
be  that  which  is  produced  by  ethereal  vibra- 
tions of  wave  lengths  equal  to  al.  The  same 
reasoning  holds  good  for  any  bundle  of  paral- 
lel rays  having  diffracted  angles  different  from 
NcF,  and  hence  we  have  a  pure  spectrum 
formed  at  the  focus  F.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  angle  N  0  F 
of  the  diffracted  rays,  the  length  al,  and  the 
color  observed  at  F.  The  color  at  F  varies 
with  the  angle  NeF,  or,  what  is  the  sam|, 
with  the  length  al.  For  the  extreme  red  rays 
the  angle  N  0  F  is  at  its  maximum,  and  al  is 
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equal  in  length  to  about  "00077  mm. ;  for  the 
extreme  violet  rays  the  angle  N  <;  F  is  at  its 
minimum,  and  al  is  equal  to  about  '00039  mm. ; 
therefore  the  violet  ends  of  the  spectra  will 
always  be  toward  the  image  of  the  slit.  The 
determination  of  a  wave  length  consists  in  the 
measurement  of  the  length  al.  To  measure 
this  length,  we  first  determine  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  two  contiguous  open- 
ings in  the  grating,  and  then  the  angle  "NcF 
corresponding  to  any  given  tint  or  fixed  line 
in  the  spectrum ;  and  as  the  angle  a  hi  is 
equal  to  the  angle  N  i;  F,  al  is  equal  to  ab 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  N  «  F.  Let  9  stand 
for  ab^  d  for  the  angle  N  c  F,  and  I  for  al,  or 
the  wave  length;  then  Z  =  «X8in.  d.  If  the 
ray  a  e,  and  symmetrically  placed  rays,  be  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  grating  so  that  the 
perpendicular  ^1  cuts  off  on  a  «  a  distance  al 
equal  to  two  wave  lengths,  we  shall  have  the 
same  actions  over  again,  only  the  spectra  pro- 
duced by  them  will  be  more  deflected  to  the 
side  of  the  image  of  the  slit;  and  thus  are 
produced  the  spectra  of  the  2d,  dd,  4th,  &o., 
orders.  The  length  of  any  one  of  tJiese  spec- 
tra will  necessarily  be  nearly  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  order  of  the  spectrum.  The  wave 
length  of  the  same  tint,  or  of  the  same  fixed 
line,  can  be  determined  from  angular  measures 
made  on  this  tint  or  line,  in  the  spectra  of  all 
orders.  From  such  measures  we  obtain  mul- 
tiples of  the  wave  length,  and  the  formula 
for  measures  on  the  nth  order  of  spectrum 

becomes  ?=*'"' °'  .     In  the  actual  measures 

n 

which  have  been  made,  to  form  what  is  called 
a  map  of  *^  the  normal  solar  spectrum,'^  the 
plane  of  the  grating  is  placed  in  the  axis  of 
a  divided  circle,  and  is  generally  adjusted  so 
that  this  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
coUimation  of  the  colUmating  telescope  carry- 
ing the  slit.  The  observing  telescope  is  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grating,  and  has  at- 
tached to  it  verniers,  or  reading  microscopes, 
which  it  carries  over  the  divided  circle  as  it 
rotates  around  its  axis,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 


Measures  of  the  wave  lengths  of  the  rays 
forming  the  solar  spectrum  have  been  made 
by  Fraunhofer  (Denkt&hriften  der  muMhener 
Akadsmie^  vol.  viii. ;  Gilbert's  Annalen,  vol. 
Ixxiv.),  Ditscheiner  (BeriehU  der  wiener  Jka- 
demiej  vols.  1.  and  lii.).  Van  der  Willigen  {Me- 
moires  d'optique  phyeique.  Haarlem,  1868), 
Mascart  {Comptee  rendue^  iviii.,  p.  Ill;  An- 
nalee  scienUfiquee  de  VSeole  normale  supMeure^ 
r6\,  iv.).  Angstrom  (Beeherehes  sur  U  tpeetre 
solaire,  Berlin,  1869),  Eisenlohr  (Poggendorff's 
Annalen,  vol.  xcviii.),  and  Stefan  {Berichte 
der  toiener  Ahademie,  liii.).  Masc&rt  made 
an  important  modification  in  the  process,  as 
above  described.  In  his  measures  he  placed 
the  plane  of  the  grating  at  such  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  collimator  that  the  observed  line 
was  seen  with  its  minimum  angle  of  devia- 
tion, and  thereby  obtained  greater  simplicity  of 
adjustment  with  superior  accuracy  in  his  mea- 
sures.   In  his  method  the  formula  becomes 


He  came   to  the  conclusion 


7    8«     .     <; 
t=— xsin.  -5-. 

that  the  upper  or  more  refrangible  of  the  two 
D  lines  of  Fraunhofer  has  a  wave  length  of 
-0005888  of  a  millimetre.  This  result  agrees 
with  the  determination  made  by  Fraunhofer, 
and  physicists  now  generally  adopt  this  deter- 
mination as  exact.  If  the  wave  length  of  any 
one  ray  is  known  to  the  last  degree  of  preci- 
sion, the  position  of  this  ray  may  afterward 
serve  as  a  point  of  departure  in  the  determi- 
nation of  other  rays  merely  by  observing  their 
angular  departure  from  this  standard  ray ;  and 
if  we  knew  with  certainty  the  wave  length  of 
a  definite  ray,  we  might  adopt  this  dimension 
as  a  standard  of  length ;  for  from  observations 
on  this  ray's  angular  position  in  the  spectrum, 
we  could  determine  the  distance  separating  the 
centres  of  two  contiguous  openings  in  the  gra- 
ting, and  hence  determine  the  length  occupied 
by  any  known  number  of  lines  in  a  uniform- 
ly cut  grating.  The  following  table  g^ves  the 
wave  lengths,  in  ten  milMonths  of  a  metre,  of 
the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines,  as  determined 
by  the  observers  named : 
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•0007604 
•0007188 
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•0006568 
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•0005869 
•0005188 
•0006179 
•0004860 
•0004840 
•0004807 
•0008968 
•0006988 
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•0006578 

^•0006608| 
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•6664869 
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■0006667 
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•0006561 
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•0006894 
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•0006888 

•0006868 
•0006188 
■0006166 

gj::;:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::: 

•0004860 

•6664806 
•0006967 

—The  considerable  differences  observed  in  the 
determination?  of  the  wave  length  of  the  same 
ray  by  different  observers  are  not  alone  owing 
to  the  variations  always  existing  in  honest 
measures  of  precision,  but  chiefly  to  the  difii- 
culty  of  obtaining  regularly  ruled  gratings,  and 


to  the  resulting  uncertainty  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  distance  separating  the  centres  of  two 
contiguous  openings  in  the  grating.  All  phy- 
sicists have  until  recently  obtained  their  gra- 
tin|;8  from  Nobert  Lewis  M.  Rntherfurd  of 
New  York  has  for  several  years  past  given 


J 


much  labor  to  the  prodaction  of  perfect  gra- 
tingB,  and  an  engine  (fig.  6}  which  he  bos  re- 
centlj  mode  produces  gratings  more  nniforml; 
ruled  than  anj  kaonn  to  aa.  On  a  hollow 
cast-iron  block  are  oat,  at  right  angles  to  each 
olher,  two  V-shaped  gnideB.  On  one  of  these 
^ides  elides  the  iron  plate  D,  moved  b;  means 
of  a  screw  acting  in  a  nut  attached  to  ita  under 
surface.  On  thia  plate  is  fastened  the  plane  of 
glass  or  Bpecolum  metal  which  is  to  be  mled. 
On  the  other  guide  slides  the  plate  L  J,  baring 
1  reciprocating  motion  given  to  it  bj  a  lever, 
the  action  of  which  will  be  described  further 
on.  To  this  plate  is  attached  the  tool  holder 
carrjing  the  diamond-pointed  cutter.  The  mo- 
tive power  of  the  machine  is  a  small  turbine 
from  wJiich  passes  a  cord  around  the  driving 
wheel.     On  this  driving  wheel  is  a  pin  to  which 


the  Blott«d  lever  6  lifts  the  pawl  ont  of  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  B,  so  that  no  jorringa  or 
tremors  are  given  to  the  machine  while  the 
pawl  is  retreating  to  take  a  freah  hold  on  the 
feed  wheel  B.    A  pin  attached  to  the  connect- 
ing rod  passes  through  »  slot  in  the  tnbe  A  F, 
and  serves  to  hold  the  two  together  when  the 
rod  is  making  its  downward  motion.     The 
amouiit  of  rotation  to  be  given  to  the  feed 
wheel  B  is  regnjated  by  rotating  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  the  collar  un  the  ruck  shaft,  to 
which  the  pawl  H  is  jointed.    Directing  atten- 
tion to  the  plate  L  J,  to  which  is  attached  the 
oradle  N  corrjing  the  diamond-pointed  rod  M, 
wo  observe  at  K  the  right-hand  end  of  B  rod 
the  extremities  of  which  pass  through  holes 
in  the  iron  frame  of  the  engine.     This  rod  is 
moved  parallel  to  the  V  gnide  of  the  plate  L  J 
bj  means  of  an  oscillating  lever  which 
works  in  a  vertical  slot  attached  to 
the  rod  K,  and  is  fixed  on  the  same 
rook  shaft  which  carries  the  lever  F  I, 
Projecting  npward  from  the  rod  K  is 
a  short  rod  whose  end  ia  shown  at  L. 
This  rod  moves  in  a  short  slot  cut  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  plate 
L  J,  aa  shown  in  the  figure.     The  ac- 
tion of  the  cutting  point  of  the  tool 
M  can  now  be  eipluned.     M'hile  the 
pawl  H  is  rotating  the  feed  wheel  B, 
the  rod  L  presses  against  the  left-hand 
end  of  its  slot  and  moves  the  slide  J 
from  right  to  left.    The  plate  J  can- 
not move,  aa  above  indicated,  until  the 
rod  L  touches  the  left-hand  end  of  its 


Fw.  S.— KBthoAird'a  BuUog  Engliw, 

is  jointed  the  connecting  rod  A  T.  This  con- 
necting rod  is  hollow,  and  in  it  moves  a  rod 
which  is  constantly  pressed  toward  the  pin 
OQ  the  drivibg  wheel  hj  the  spring  shown  at 
A.  When  the  rod  A  F  moves  upward,  the 
arm  F  I  osdllateB  on  its  rocking  shut  (the  end 
of  which  ia  seen  in  the  figure,  projecting  borl- 
znntaily),  until  the  end  1  of  ^ts  arm  comea 
against  ^e  filed  pin  placed  under  it,  and  in 
contact  with  which  it  ia  shown  in  the  drawing. 
Jnst  before  this  upward  movement  of  the  rod 
A  F  bf^ns,  the  pawl  H  falls  into  a  notch  on 
the  wheel  B,  which  is  attached  to  the  screw 
of  the  engine,  and  during  the  npward  motion 
of  the  rod  A  F  the  pawl  II  presses  against  the 
notched  wheel  and  rotates  it  a  deRnite  fraction 
of  an  entire  revolntion.  The  pawl  II  having 
completed  its  "  throw,''  the  crank  pin  on  the 
drivug  whecj  paaaea  its  upper  centre,  and  then 


moved  to  the  left  BufBcientl;  to  press 
against  the  lower  point  of  the  cradle 
N,  and  bold  the  diamond-poiated  tool 
M  elevated  above  the  plate  of  glass  or 
speculum  metal  dnring  the  entire  left- 
hand  motion  of  the  plate  J.    Wfaen 
the  end  F  of  the  lever  F  I  deacenda, 
the  rod  E  moves  from  left  to  right, 
and  the  projecting  pin  has  to  move 
Dp  to  the  right-hand  end  of  its  slot 
before  it  can  push  the  plate  J  to  the  right. 
During  this  motion  of  L  in  ita  slot,  the  left 
end  of  the  rod  E  has  allowed  the  diamond 
point  on  M  to  rest  on  the  ^lass  plate,  so  that 
before  the  plate  J  begins  its  rigbt-faand  mo- 
tion the  diamond  point  is  at  rest  on  the  plate 
to  bo  ruled.    The  plate  J  now  moves  to  the 
right,  and  the  diamond   point  cuts  a  line. 
But  the  diamond  point  is  lifted,  before  the 
right-hand  motion  of  the  plate  J  ceases,  by 
the  side  arm  O  of  the  cradle  N  comingagainst 
the  iucUned  surface  of  the  side  piece  r.    The 
diamond  is  thus  raised,  and  is  held  in  this 
position  by  the  depression  of  0  agunst  P 
nntJl  the  left-hand  end  of  E  has  moved  np 
to  the  cradle  and  holds  the  tool  elevated  du- 
ring the  motion  of  the  pla^e  J  to  the  left. 
After  this  motion  has  ceased,  the  diamond  is 
lowered  to  the  glass  plate,  and  another  cut 
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is  made;  and  so  on,  the  machine  working 
antomaticaUy  until  the  plate  is  ruled.  The 
pitch  of  the  screw  is  ^  of  im  inch;  hence, 
D7  knowing  the  fraction  of  the  revolution  of 
the  screw  made  hetween  two  contiguous  cuts, 
we  know  the  distance,  in  fraction  of  ^  of  an 
inch,  separating  the  centres  of  two  contiguous 
lines  on  the  grating.  The  diameter  qf  the 
feed  wheel  B  is  6  in.,  and  from  this  dimension 
the  reader  may  estimate  the  size  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  engine.  The  excellence  .of  the 
work  done  bj  this  engine  depends  on  certain 
peculiarities  of  construction:  1.  The  errors  in 
the  throw  of  the  screw,  caused  by  its  eccen- 
tricity, or  want  of  coincidence  of  the  axis  of. 
figure  of  the  screw  and  its  axis  of  motion,  are 
corrected  hj  giving  to  the  feed  wheel  B  an 
eccentricity  opposed  to  that  existing  in  the 
screw.  The  screws  at  0,  0,  0,  0  serve  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  feed 
wheel  B,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  required  ec- 
centricity. This  balance. of  opposing  eccen- 
tricities is  obtained  by  a  delicate  and  precise 
method  devised  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  A  gra- 
ting ruled  by  the  engine  on  speculum  metal  or 
silvered  glass  is  exunined  at  such  an  angle 
of  reflection  that  the  light  reflected  from  the 
plate  appears  of  one  color ;  for  example,  red. 
If  we  could  cause  the  lines  on  this  grating 
gradually  to  approach  each  other  and  narrow 
the  spaces  separating  them,  we  should  observe 
the  red  tint  becoming  gradually  lighter  in  hue, 
and  then  gradually  onanging  into  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  &c.  Hence  uniformity  of  tint  is 
an  indication  of  uniformity  of  ruling ;  there- 
•fore,  if  we  Hit  a  grating  placed  in  front  of 
a  flame  and  examine  it  by  means  of  a  lens 
and  And  it  of  a  uniform  color,  we  are  sure 
that  the  screw  is  doing  accurate  work;  but 
if  the  screw  have  a  periodic  error  like  ec- 
centricity, then  we  shall  observe  a  columnar 
appearance  on  the  plate,  owing  to  periodic 
variations  in  depth  of  color.  By  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  positions  of  these  colors 
with  the  known  positions  of  the  screw  when 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  grating  were 
cut,  we  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  to 
move  the  centre  of  the  feed  wheel  B  in  order 
to  correct  the  eccentricity  of  the  screw.  2. 
The  nut  in  which  the  screw  of  this  engine 
works  is  3  in.  long,  the  threaded  portion  of 
the  screw  being  S^  in.'  long.  This  long  nut 
tends  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  the  engine's 
work.  8.  The  original  method  devised  by  Mr. 
Rutherfurd  to  obtain  rectilinear  V  guides  is 
a  new  and  important  feature  of  this  engine. 
A  coUimating  telescope  with  a  vertical  slit,  or 
cross  threads,  at  the  focus  of  its  object  glass, 
is  placed  in  a  firm  position  in  a  line  with 
the  guide  to  be  tested.  On  the  slide  which 
moves  on  the  Y  guide  is  fastened  a  telescope 
with  cross  threads  at  the  focus.  The  slit  of 
the  collimating  telescope  is  viewed  in  the 
other  telescope  «a8-  the  slide  carrying  the  lat- 
ter is  moved  to  and  from  the  collimator.  If 
the  slit  is  constantly  bisected  during  this  mo- 


tion, the  guide  is  accurate ;  but  if  the  image 
of  tne  slit  movts  when  referred  to  the  cross 
threads,  then  the  guide  has  to  be  corrected 
until  by  trial  the  image  of  the  slit  remains 
stationary  during  the  telescope's  motion.  4. 
The  pawl  H  during  its  retraction  does  not  fall 
over  the  teeth  of  the  feed  wheel,  and  by  jar- 
ring the  machine  cause  the  diamond  to  cut  an 
irregular  or  waving  line.  5.  The  method  of 
lifting  the  diamond  point  while  it  is  obtaining 
its  position  for  a  new  cut  is  the  simplest  we 
know  of.  6.  The  screw  of  this  engine,  on 
which  the  results  mainly  depend,  is  construct- 
ed as  follows :  A  screw  is  first  cut  in  a  lathe 
with  a  single  pointed  tool,  then  scored ;  it  is 
then  hardened,  and  thus  a  tap  is  obtsdned. 
This  tap  is  now  centred  by  its  threads,  aod 
cylinders  are  ground  on  its  ends  so  that  they 
are  concentric  with  the  threads  of  the  screw. 
Blocks  of  metal  are  now  firmly  screwed  on 
to  the  bed  plate  of  a  planer,  and  Ys  are  cut 
in  these  blocks  to  support  the  cylindrical  ends 
of  the  screw  tap.  A  stock  holding  blank  dies 
is  placed  in  the  tool  holder  of  the  planer,  and 
these  dies  are  screwed  against  the  screw  tap. 
The  stock  is  then  firmly  screwed  to  the  tool 
holder.  The  threads  of  the  dies  are  now  cat 
by  rotating  the  screw  tap  two  or  three  times 
through  the  dies ;  then,  relieving  the  die  stock 
in  the  tool  holder,  the  dies  are  again  tight- 
ened on  the  screw  tap;  the  stock  is  now 
screwed  tightly  on  the  tool  holder,  and  the 
screw  tap  is  again  traversed  through  the  dies. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  dies  are 
finished,  when  they  are  hardened.  A  screw 
which  is  to  serve  for  the  ruling  engine  is  now 
cut  on  the  lathe  with  the  same  single-pointed 
tool  which  cut  tlie  thread  of  the  master  tap. 
This  screw  is  nearly  finished  on  the  lathe.  It 
is  then  placed  in  the  same  Ye  which  previous- 
ly held  the  master  tap,  and  the  dies,  just  de- 
scribed, are  placed  in  the  tool  holder  of  the 
planer,  and  with  them  the  thread  of  the  'screw 
is  finished.  The  screw  is  now  rotated  on  its 
threads  in  a  long  cast-iron  Y,  and  shoulders 
are  turned  down  on  the  ends  of  the  shaft  of 
the  screw.  The  nut  for  this  screw  is  cut  witli 
a  single-pointed  tool.  The  screw  is  now  run 
into  its  nut,  and  they  are  ground  together  with 
finely  powdered  pumice  stone.  The  screw  of 
this  engine  has  only  one  collar,  on  which  it 
turns  near  the  feed  wheel  B.  The  other  sup- 
port of  the  screw  is  the  long  nut.  Without 
this  arrangement  Mr.  Rutherfurd  found  it  im- 
possible to  cut  regular  gratings. — Aetiont  of 
the  Spectral  Bays,  A  large  mass  of  evidence 
shows  that  all  of  the  known  emanations  from 
the  sun  consist  of  rapid  vibrations  caused  by 
that  luminary  in  a  highly  elastic  medium,  known 
as  ether.  We  must  suppose  that  this  ether 
fills  all  known  space,  for  we  can  only  be  cog- 
nizant of  celestial  bodies  from  their  vibratory 
actions  on  the  ether  through  which  they  con- 
stantly move.  The  nature  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  these  ethereal  vibrations  will  depend 
on  the  nature  pf  the  bodies  on  which  they 


ML  Thiu,  what  in  Ito  egaeiitia]  natnra  ie  a 
mare  vibr^ry  motion,  we  maj  interpret  as 
light  tf  thaM  ribratioiu  fall  on  the  retina,  or 
u  beat  if  they  fall  oh  our  sHo,  or  as  chemical 
Ktion  H  they  fall  upon  a  photographer's  plate. 
TbtB  preliminary  oonoeption  established,  we 


can  readily  interpret  the  Tarioos  actions  of 
the  ipeotnun  on  different  bodies,  if  we  also 
take  Into  oonsideration  the  manner  in  which 
the  spectrum  is  formed,  that  is,  whether  by 
the  diSracUTe  action  of  a  grating,  or  bj  the 
dispersive  action  of  a  prism.  We  shonid  also 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  body 
fonning  the  grating  or  the  prism.  The  upper 
portion  of  fig.  T  shows  a  prismatic  spectrnm 
eroased  by  the  principal  Frannhof er  lines,  from 
A  to  the  line  O.  A  photometric  examination 
of  this  spectrom  shows  that  the  distribution 
of  light  in  it  is  represented  by  the  curve  B, 
who^  heights  above  points  on  the  base  line 
ire  b  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  light 
st  correqwnding  points  in  the  spectrnm.  The 
insiimam  of  light  is  fonnd  to  exist  in  the 
yellov  at  a  point  distant  from  the  oppter  D 
Hne  one  third  of  the  distaooe  of  this  line  from 
the  liue  E.  A  thermometric  examination  of 
this  spectrum  will  give  a  distribation  of  heat 
throqghoat  its  length  represented  by  the  corve 
A,  and  the  maximnm  of  beat  is  shown  at  a 
point  beyond  the  extreme  red,  at  a  distance 
MDal  to  that  of  tbo  line  A  from  the  line  C. 
The  cnrve  0  gives  the  distribution  of  ohemi- 
eal  action  in  this  spectrum,  as  found  when 
it  falls  upon  a  srtrface  of  bromide  of  silver. 
The  maximum  of  action  i;  about  midway  be- 
tween G  and  H.  It  is  important  to  remark 
Ihst  the  onrves  here  given  only  apply  to  a 
spectrum  which  has  been  formed  by  this  par- 
tinilar  kind  of  glass  and  has  been  received 
on  die  sorfscee  indicated.  Thus  a  prism  of 
d^ere&t  glass  wonld  change  the  place  of  the 
msiimnm  heat,  and  the  substitution  of  anotli- 
«r  cbenical  surface  on  which  the  spectrnm 
falls  will  canse  a  shifting  of  the  place  of 
tnaiimam  chemical  action  and  a  contraction 
1  of  the  area  chemically  affected. 
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at  a  distance  beyond  the  red  "in  the  invirible 

rays  of  the  spectrum."    He  projeoted  the  re- 
Bolta  of  his  experiments  in  a  carve  which  bears  . 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  one  given  in  fig.  7. 
He  experimented   on   these  "invisible  rays," 
which  be  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  showed 
that  they  were  reflect- 
ed and  refracted  ac- 
cording  to  the  same 
laws  ttiat  rule  in  tlie 
reflection  and  refrsc- 
I    tion    of    light.      He 
aays  that  "  if  we  may 
infer  the  quantity  of 
the  efficient  from  the 
effect  produced,   the 
iUTJsible  rays  of  the 
sun  probably  far  ex- 
ceed the  visible  ones 
in  number."    He  then 
eondensed  these  rays 


render  the  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  visible 
by  condensation."  He  showed  "that  by  con- 
densation their  heating  power  is  proportion- 
ally increased ;  for,  under  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  experiment,  we  find  that  it  extended  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  thermometer  in  two 
miiint«s  no  less  than  H"."  .  In  the  same  series 
of  researches  ("Philosophical  Transactions," 
1800)  he  says:  "If  we  call  light  those  rays 
whioh  illnminate  objects,  and  radiant  heat  those 
which  beat  bodies,  it  may  be  inquired  whether 
light  be  essentially  different  from  radiant  beat, 
in  answer  to  which  I  would  suggest,  that  we- 
are  not  allowed  hy  the  riiles  of  philosophizing 
to  admit  of  two  different  causes  to  explain  cer- 
tain effects,  if  they  may  be  accounted  for  by 
one.  ...  It  remains  for  ns  only  to  admit 
that  snch  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  have  the 
refran^bilit;  of  those  which  are  contuned  in 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  by  the  construction 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  are  admitted,  under 
the  appcarnnco  of  light  and  colors ;  and  the 
rest,  being  stopped  in  the  coats  and  humors 
of  the  eye,  act  on  thomf  as  they  are  known 
to  do  on  all  the  other  parts  of  our  body,  by 
occasioning  a  sensation  of  heat."  la  18SS 
Tyndall  repeated  the  researches  which  bad  pre- 
viously been  clearly  marked  out  by  Herschel, 
In  his  flrat  series  of  experiments  he  employed 
the  electric  lamp  as  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  and  used  a  linear  thermo-battery  (see 
Hbat)  as  a  thermometer.  He  used  prisms  of 
rock  salt  instead  of  glass,  and  in  certain  of  his 
experiments  he  passed  the  beam  from  the  elec- 
tric lamp  through  a  tank  containing  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  carbon  disulphide.  This  solution 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  all  of  the  radia- 
tions producing  light,  and  allowing  the  invisible 
rays  of  heat  alone  to  traverse  it.  Herschel  had 
already  found  that  the  "invisible  rays  of  the  sun 
far  exceed  the  visible  in  number."  Tyndall  by 
similar  eiporiraents  found  that  "the  thermal  . 
energy  of  the  invisible  radiation  of  a  very  pow- 
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erfol  eleotrio  light  is  eight  times  that  of  the  vis- 
ible." Tyndall,  with  the  more  efficient  means 
at  his  command,  repeated  Herschel's  experi- 
ments on  the  condensation  of  the  invisible  rays, 
and  caused  them  to  ignite  to  whiteness  solids 
like  platinum.  This  property  of  these  con- 
densed rays  he  called  '^  calorescence."  Seebeck 
(MSmoires  de  Vaeademiey  Berlin,  1819)  first 
showed  that  the  position  of  maximum  heat  in 
the  spectrum  changes  with  the  nature  of  the 
prism,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  the  red.  Mel- 
loni  {Journal  de  rirutitut,  vol.  i.,  p.  212)  proved 
that  the  effects  observed  by  Seebeck  were 
owing  to  the  absorptive  action  of  the  materials 
of  the  prisms,  and  with  prisms  filled  with  water 
and  alcohol  he  observed  the  maximum  temper- 
ature in  the  yellow.  In  a  spectrum  which  Mel- 
loni  obtained  by  passing  the  sun^s  rays  through 
a  prism  of  rock  salt  (the  most  diathermanous 
of  all  substances),  he  found  the  maximum  of 
heat  beyond  the  red  rays  at  a  distance  from 
the  line  B  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  of  this 
same  line  B  from  the  line  F.  Melloni  used  the 
thermo-battery  of  Nobili  for  a  thermometer. 
Sir  John  Herschel  (*^  Philosophical  Magazine," 
April,  1840)  examined  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  a  spectrum  by  using  paper  covered  on  one 
side  with  lampblack  and 
then  moistened  with  ether 
or  alcohol.  On  allowing 
the  spectrum  to  fall  on 
the  uncoated  side  of  the 
paper,  he  observed  the 
rate  of  evaporation  of 
the  ether,  and  thus  saw 
the  superior 'heating  ef- 
fect of  the  rays  beyond 
the  red;  and  by  this  meth- 
od he  also  detected  the 
existence  in  the  invisible  spectrum  of  ather- 
mio  bands,  which  corresponded  to  the  Frann- 
hofer  lines  seen  in  the  visible  spectrum.  In 
1843  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  of  New  York  obtained 
photographs  of  these  bands  by  projecting  a 
spectrum  on  a  daguerreotype  plate,  while  the 
latter  was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  a  dif- 
fused light  of  feeble  intensity.  In  1847  Fizeau 
and  Foucault,  by  means  of  minute  mercurial 
thermometers,  detected  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
flint  glass  prism  a  large  athermic  band  be- 
yond the  red,  at  a  distance  from  the  line  A 
equal  to  the  distance  of  this  line  from  D.  In 
1871  Lamansky,  with  a  linear  thermo  battery 
(*^  Philosophical  Magazine  "),  confirmed  the  ob- 
servations of  Herschel.  The  most  recent  re- 
search on  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spec- 
trum is  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  ("American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  1872).  He  maintains  that  the 
observed  increase  of  heat  in  the  spectrum,  as 
we  proceed  to  its  red  end  and  advance  beyond 
this  point,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  prism 
by  its  unequal  refractive  action  on  the  spectral 
rays  must  give  a  spectrum  which  is  abnormally 
condensed  at  its  red  end  and  dilated  at  its  vio- 
let. He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
middle  of  the  normal  or  diffraction  spectrum 


is  at  the  point  where  falls  the  ray  whose 
wave  length  is  '0006768  of  a  millimetre.  This 
is  a  point  a  littie  above  the  line  D.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  rays  in  the  prismatic  speotram 
of  a  flint  glass  prism  compared  with  the  normal 
spectrum  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  where  the  two 
spectra  have  the  same  length,  and  their  optical 
centres,  as  given  by  wave  length,  are  in  the 
same  line.  From  a  long  series  of  experiments 
on  the  spectra  obtained  by  prisms  of  flint  glsfis, 
rock  salt,  carbon  disnlphide,  -and  quartz,  Dr. 
Draper  infers  that  the  unount  of  heat  con- 
tained in  the  visible  normal  spectrum  from  its 
optical  centre  to  the  line  Hi  is  equal  to  the  beat 
contained  in  the  same  spectrum  from  its  opti- 
cal centre  to  the  line  A.  "  Assuming  this  as 
true,"  he  says,  "  it  necessarily  follows  that  in 
the  spectrum  any  two  series  of  undulations 
will  have  the  same  heating  power,  no  matter 
what  their  Wave  lengths  may  be."  It  appears 
that  this  conclusion  is  too  extended  a  deduction 
from  such  a  restricted  result  as  Draper  reached ; 
for  if  the  variations  of  heat  in  the  spectrum 
were  symmetrically  divided  by  a  line  drawn 
through  its  optical  centre,  the  same  result 
would  be  attained  by  Draper^s  method  of  ex- 
perimenting.    In  other  words,  if  the  maxi- 
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mum  or  minimum  of  heat  existed  at  the  optical 
centre,  and  the  beat  declined  uniformly  above 
and  below  this  point,  or  if  a  series  of  maxima 
and  minima  were  symmetrically  distributed 
above  and  below  the  optical  centre,  then  each 
half  of  the  spectrum,  divided  at  its  optical 
centre,  would  give  the  same  heating  power. 
Recently  £.  Lundquist  (Poggendorff's  Anna- 
len,  vol.  civ.)  has  shown  how  Oanchy's  for- 
mula, which  serves  to  connect  the  index  of 
refraction  of  a  ray  with  its  wave  length,  may 
lead  to  an  expression  which  serves  to  reduce 
the  distribution  of  heat  observed  in  a  pris- 
matic spectrum  to  what  it  would  be  in  a  nor- 
mal spectrum.  He  finds  that  the  observations 
of  Lamansky,  made  with  flint  glass  and  rock 
salt  prisms,  when  thus  reduced  place  the  maxi> 
mum  of  heat  about  the  middle  of  th^  normal 
spectrum,  and  the  heat  diminishes  uniformly 
on  both  sides  of  this  point.  In  the  spectrum 
of  the  electric  light,  however,  the  maximum 
of  heat  is  near  the  line  A ;  hence  in  this  case 
the  optical  centre  of  the  spectrum  does  not 
divide  it  into  two  portions  having  equal  heat- 
giving  powers. — Chemical  Actions  of  the  Spec- 
trum, Conclusions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
chemical  action  in  the  spectrum  have  generally 
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been  reached  solelj  from  the  observed  actions 
on  componnds  of  silver ;  and  what  is  often  styled 
"the  onrve  of  chemical  force  *'  in  the  spectrum 
we  have  given  in  fig.  7.  This  curve  is  gener- 
al! j  referred  to  as  giving  the  distribution  of 
'  chemical  action  in  all  cases.  This  is  erroneous ; 
as  long  ago  as  1842  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  showed : 
1,  that  so  far  from  chemical  influences  being 
restricted  to  the  more  refrangible  rays,  every 
part  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible,  can 
give  rise  to  ohemicaJ.  changes,  or  modify  the 
molecular  arrangement  of  bodies ;  2,  that  the 
ray  effective  in  producing  chemical  or  molec- 
ular changes  in  any  special  substance  is  deter- 
mined by  the  absorptive  property  of  that  sub- 
stanoeu  He  found  that  if  a  spectrum  be  re- 
ceived on  iodide  of  silver  formed  on  the  sil- 
ver plate  of  the  daguerreotype,  and  the  im- 
presdon  of  the  light  be  then  developed,  after  it 
oas  acted  for  a  moderate  time  we  shall  observe 
a  stain  which  corresponds  in  character  and  po- 
sition to  the  blackening  effect  that  under  like 
drcumstanoes  would  be  found  on  any  common 
sensitive  silver  paper.  If,  however,  the  action 
of  the  light  be  long  continued,  a  white  stain 
makes  its  appearance  over  all  the  less  refran- 
gible regions  of  the  spectrum.  But  if  the 
daguerreotype  plate  during  its  exposure  to 
the  spectrum  be  also  receiving  diffused  light  of 
little  intensity,  it  will  be  found  on  developing 
that  the  impression  obtained  differs  strikingly 
from  the  preceding.  Every  ray  that  the  prism 
can  transmit,  from  below  the  extreme  red  to 
beyond  the  extreme  violet,  has  been  active. 
The  ultra  red  athermic  lines  are  present.  The 
impression  of  these  lines  is  a  proof  of  proper 
spectrum  action,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that 
of  diffused  light,  arising  either  from  the  atmos- 
phere or  from  the  imperfect  transparency  of 
the  prism.  In  a  series  of  photographic  prints 
accompanying  a  paper  by  Dr.  Schultz  Sel- 
lak  ^*  On  the  Sensitiveness  to  Light  of  Haloid 
Salts  of  Silver,  and  on  the  Connection  between 
Optical  and  Chemical  Absorption,"  may  be 
observed  the  varying  extent  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  spectrum  and  the  shifting  of  the 
place  of  maximum  action  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  chemical  preparation  on  which  the 
spectrum  b  formed.  Thus,  chloride  of  silver 
collodion  is  acted  on  by  the  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum from  about  half  w,ay  between  the  lines  G 
and  H  up  to  the  line  N,  fig,  7.  Iodide  of  silver 
^collodion  is  affected  from  below  G  nearly  to 
the  line  M ;  bromide  of  silver  collodion  from  F 
to  M.  A  mixture  of  silver  salts  formed  of  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  collodion  is  senntive  to 
the  action  of  the  spectrum  in  the  space  from  the 
line  E  to  the  line  M.  Mixed  iodide  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  collodion  are  acted  on  tbrough- 
ont  nearly  the  same  area.  The  remarkable  in- 
crease of  sensitive  area  when  the  spectrum  falls 
on  the  above  muned  mixtures  has  long  been 
tamed  to  good  account  in  practical  photogra- 
phy. (SeePnoTOORAPHT.)  The  most  remark- 
able confirmation  of  Draper^s  first  proposition, 
M  given  above,  is  in  the  case  of  the  spectral 


action  on  a  surface  of  West  India  bitumen. 
A  glass  plate  is  coated  with  this  substance  as 
follows :  The  bitumen  is  dissolved  in  benzine, 
and  the  solution  poured  on  a  glass  plate  in  a 
dark  room  and  drained  off,  leaving  a  film  of 
bitumen  sufficiently  thyi  to  be  iridescent.  This 
is  exposed  to  the  spectrum  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  developed  by  pouring  over  it  a  mix- 
ture of  benzine  and  alcohol,  which  will  now 
only  dissolve  those  portions  of  the  film  that 
have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  light.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  impression  is  below  the  line  A, 
its  termination  beyond  H.  Every  ray  in  the 
spectrum  acts.  The  proof  is  continuous  except 
where  the  Fraunhofer  lines  fall.  Dr.  Draper 
found  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  by  plants  is  accomplished  by  rays  between 
the  lines  B  and  F,  which  is  another  instance  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays. 
In  1842  Sir  John  Herschel  discovered  that  the 
yellow  stain  imparted  by  the  corchorus  Japo- 
niea  to  paper  is  whitened  by  the  gi'een,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  rays.  The  rose  red  of  the 
ten  weeks  stock  is  in  like  manner  changed  by 
the  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  The  rich  blue 
tint  of  the  viola  odorata,  turned  green  by-sodi- 
um carbonate,  is  bleached  by  the  same  group 
of  rays,  that  is,  by  those  less  refrangible  than 
the  yellow.  The  green  chlorophyl  of  the  elder 
leaf  is  changed  by  the  extreme  red.  To  a  for- 
mer experimenter^  Grotthus,  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  under  which  these  decompo- 
sitions of  the  colors  of  flowers  take  place.  Thi» 
law  in  repeated  instances  was  verified  by  Her- 
schel, and  more  recently  by  Draper.  It  may 
be  thus  expressed :  The  rays  which  are  effec- 
tive in  the  destruction  of  any  given  vegetable 
color  are  those  which* by  their  union  produce 
a  tint  complementary  to  the  color  destroyed. 
Even  the  partial  establishment  of  this  law, 
already  accomplished,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
chemical  effects  are  not  limited  to*  th^  more 
refrangible  portions  of  the  spectrum,  but  can 
be  occasioned  by  any  ray.  The  second  prop- 
osition of  Draper,  that  the  rays  which  act 
chemically  on  a  substance  are  those  which 
are  opticaU/  absorbed  by  it,  has  received  am- 
ple independent  confirmation  by  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  Sellak  in  his  paper  cited  above. 
Sellak  found  that  optical  and  chemical  ab- 
sorption of  light  exactly  coincide.  All  colors 
which  are  sensibly  absorbed  (optically)  by  the 
haloid  salts  of  silver,  of  a  thickness  of  a  few 
millimetres,  produce  chemical  decomposition. 
The  optical  absorption  of  transparent  plates 
of  these  substances  is  shown  by  spectral  ob- 
servation to  be  confined  exactly  within  the 
limits  of  chemical  action.  Tliis  is  especially 
the  case  with  mixtures  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver.  Chloride  of  silver .  is  colorless, 
iodide  of  silver  is  transparent  .light  yellow, 
bromide  of  silver  is  somewhat  deeper  yellow,' 
and  the  mixture  of  the  last  two  orange  yel- 
low.— E.  Becquerel  in  1842  {Bibliothlque  Ufii- 
verselle  de  Genive)  was  the  first  to'  photo* 
graph  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  and  in  doing  so 
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he  disooyered  that  similar  lines  existed  in  the 
invisible  portion  of  the  spectrom,  formed  of 
rajs  more  refrangible  than  the  violet.  In 
1848  Dr.  Draper  obtained  independently  the 
same  results.  MtLller,  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
bis  Lehrbueh  der  Physik,  gives  a  photographic 
print  of  the  spectral  lines  extending  from 
a  short  distance  below  G  to  above  R.  He 
made  this  photograph  with  a  prism  and  lens 
of  quartz.  Subsequently  Mr.  Rutherfurd  ob- 
tained, with  two  prisms  of  carbon  disulphide, 
a  superb  photograph  embracing  lines  extend- 
ing from  near  &  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  upper  of  the  H  lines.  This  photo- 
graph has  excited  universal  admiration.  It  is 
crowded  with  lines  which  are  not  drawn  on 
the  maps  of  Kirchhoff  or  of  AngstrOm.  Mas- 
cart  of  Paris  obtained  the  Bordin  prize  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  for  his  determina- 
tions of  the  wave  lengths  of  the  visible  and 
ultra  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum.  He  used  a 
grating  of  Nobert  to  obtain  his  spectra,  and 
measured  the  wave  lengths  of  the  more  re- 
frangible invisible  rayfli  by  'obtaining  photo- 
graphs on  small  glass  plates  placed  in  the  oc- 
ular £  of  the  spectrometer  shown  in  fig.  4. 
By  this  means  Mascart  measured  the  wave 
lengths  of  these  invisible  rays  with  a  precision 
little  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  his  measures 
on  the  visible  rays.  He  also  measured  the 
wave  lengths  of  the  light  lines  given  in  the 
spectra  of  volatilized  metals,  and 'found  that 
cadmium  gave  the  most  extended  spectrum  of 
invisible  rays.  Mascart  observed  rays  whose 
wave  length  was  only  '00022  of  a  millimetre. 
The  period  of  vibration  of  these  shortest  waves, 
compared  with  the  period  of  the  longest  visi- 
ble rays  of  '00076  of  a  millimetre,  gives  about 
two  octaves  of  the  musical  scale;  that  is,  the 
numbers  of  their  vibrations  in  the.  same  time 
will  be  as  1  :  4.  But  the  ratio  of  the  wave 
length  '0019  of  a  millimetre  of  the  least  re- 
frangible invisible  ray  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
shortest  invisible  ultra  violet  wave  of  the  spec- 
trum will  be  as  1 : 8,  or  as  any  note  is  to  its 
upper  third  octave.  The  papers  of  Mascart 
can  be  found  in  the  Anncues  de  V^coU  'nor- 
male.  In  1873  Dr.  Henry  Draper  of  New 
York  published  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science"  a  carbon  print  of* a  remarkably 
perfect  photograph  of  a  spectrum  produced 
by  one  of  Rutherfurd^s  diffraction  gratings 
of  6,481  lines  to  the  inch.  The  negative  was 
photographed  on  collodion,  and  the  pablished 
carbon  print  has  attached  to  it  a  scale  giv- 
ing the  wave  lengths  of  the  rays.  This  print 
was  obtained  by  transferring  the  original  neg- 
ative to  a  thick  plate  of  glass  by  a  process 
known  as  the  albertype,  and  using  the  glass  in 
a  printing  pr^ss  in  the  same  manner  as  a  litho- 
graphic stone.  This  print  therefore  repre- 
sents the  work  of  the  sun  itself,  and  is  not 
a  drawing  either  made  or  corrected  by  hand. 
The  print  consists  of  two  portions.  The  up- 
per gives  all  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  from 
near  G  to  O,  or  from  wave  length  '0004850 


mm.  to  *000d440  mm.  Above  this  is  placed 
a  scale,  which  is  a  copy  of  Angstrom^s  from  just 
below  G  to  H«,  with  the  same  sized  divisions 
carried  out  from  Hi  to  O.  The  lower  part  is  a 
magnified  portion  of  the  same  negative,  having 
Hi  and  H«  about  its  middle,  and  extending  from 
wave  length  -0004205  to  -0008786  mm.  Be- 
tween wavelengths  -0008925  and  -0004205  mm., 
Angstrdm's  map  has  118  lines,  while  Draper^s 
has  298.  We  here  give  a  table  of  the  wave 
lengths  of  ultra  violet  rays  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Mascart  and  of  H.  Draper : 
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— FlttiOrMeent  Action  on  the  Spectral  Rayt, 
Fluorescence  is  a  property  possessed  by  certain 
substances  of  absorbing  light  composed  of  rays 
of  a  certain  wave  length,  and  then  emitting 
this  light  changed  into  rays  of  a  longer  w^ve 
length;  or,  what  is  the  same,  changed  into 
light  of  a  lower  refrangibility.  This  phenome- 
non was  first  observed  by  Robert  Boyle;  an 
account  of  his  experiments  may  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  of  his  works  (London,  1772).     The 
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method  of  examining  the  ^ectra  of  fluorescent 
bodies  is  as  follows :  A  porte-lumidre.  A,  tii;. 
9,  reflects  the  sun^s  rays  on  to  a  lens  at  I>, 
which  concentrates  the  light  on  the  fluorescent 
substances  contained  in  bottles  at  C.  By  the 
revolution  of  the  stand  on  which  these  bottles 
are  placed,  they  can  be  brought  successively 
before  the  slit  in  the  coUimating  telescope  of 
the  spectroscope  D.  Before  the  solar  rays  fall 
on  the  fluorescent  substance  they  pass  through 
a  tank,  placed  between  B  and  the  speotrosoope, 


ud  oontaining  a  aolntion  of  oaprio  tplphate  in 
Ammonia.    The  geaersl  pbeaoinens  of  tlaores- 
eaux  Bie  describdd  tinder  Fleobkscehob  ;  we 
liere  add  several  discoverie*  made  since  the 
writiiig  of  that  article  b;  Prof.  Morton  of  Ho- 
boken.    la  a  portion  ot  his  reaearches  Prof. 
Uorton  had   the  cooperation 
ot  Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton  of  New 
York,    -who    ondartook    the 
chemical  work  in  the  ioTesti- 
gidoDS.    Their  attention  was 
particniarlj  directed   to  the 
Hooreacent  propertiea  of  the 
,  urauiom  salts.  The  total  num- 
ber of  distinct  salts  produced  . 
and  eiamined  ho  far  b;  these 
invegtigators    is   Td,   not   in- 
chding   nnmerons  specimens 
trested  is  varions  wajs  to  es- 
tablish tfao  existence  and  con- 
ditions of  their  several  hf> 
dru«s.      This    moltiplicatjoii 
of  facts  has  given  great  value 
to  this  research  as  compared 
with   previous   work   in   the 
same  direction.    Thus,  where 
Becqnerel  has  examined  one 
doqble  acetate,  these  investi- 
gators have  examined  16 ;  in 
piaceof  his  three  double  solphates,  thej  have 
li;  in  place  of  one  fluoride,  six;  and  so  on. 
The  methods  pursued  in  the  examination  of 
these  nroohim  salts  were  the  same  as  those  of . 
Stokee  and  Becquerel.    T^e  diseoveries  made 
bj  Morton  were  mainlj  due  to  the  wider  range 
of  sabfltancea  examined,  which  made  it  possi- 
ble to  form  inductions  and  generalizations,  and 
lo  the  scmpolouB  attention  paid  to  the  purity 
ot  these  substances.    We  note  onlj  the  most 
important  results,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
tudowing  original  papers  for  additional  infor- 
mation ;   "  American  Chemist,"  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.;  "Chemical  News,"  rol.  xivUL    1.  By  a 
eonpsrison  of  the  spectra 
ot  IT  acetates  and  double 
icetstes  of  nrantum  in  the 
>vM  state  and  in  aqueous 
lolations,    the    remarkable 
fsft  was  demonstrated  that 
in  the  case  of  these  bodies 
DO  doable  salt  could  exist 
i°  solution  in  water.     By 
fiBrther  experimente  of  the 
mne  kind  this  law  was  ex- 
tended to  all  the   known 
BsltB  of  nraninm.    3.  It  was 
proved  that  by  the  study  of 
the  flnorewent  spectra  the 
siiitetice  of  a  new  and  be- 
fore imkDown  salt  could  be 
recognized.    Thus,  on  heating  the  amm6nio- 
ursnie  solphate  to  100°  0.  for  a  short  time, 
it  Wis  noticed  that  its  flaorescfnt  apectrnm 
ssnmed  a  dnplioat«  character  (see  epectmm 
2  of  fig.  10),  s  new  set  of  bands  being  add- 
ed to  tbsse  of  tjie  iKmnol  salt  (see  speotnun 


1  of  fig.  10).  By  continning  the  heating  until 
the  salt  ceased  to  lose  wei^t,  a  substance  was 
obtained  nving  spectmm  No.  8  of  fig.  10. 
These  reanltB  naturally  suggested  that  the  two 
spectra  1  and  8  belonged  to  the  hydrated  and 
wihydrous  salts,  and  that  spectrum  2  indicated 


a  mixture  of  the  two.    On  heating  the  dried 

salt  to  low  redness  for  a  short  time,  another 
double  spectmm,  No.>4,  was  developed,  which 
by  a  continuance  of  the  same  treatment  was 
reduced  to  a  new  simple  one,  No.  G.  Analysis 
of  the  product  so  obtfuned  showed  that  it  was 
an  ammonio-diuranic  sulphate,  a  salt  before 
unknown  and  not  likely  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  any  other  meane,  as  contact  with  water 
at  once  reduces  it  to  a  mixture  of  the  normal 
salt  and  uranic  aulphate.  8.  It  was  discovered 
that  certain  uranic  salts  were  capable  of  com- 
bining with  definite  proportions  of  wat«r  to 
form  certain   hydrates  not  heretofore  recog- 


nized, and  that  each  of  these  hydrates  yielded 
aperfectly  distinct  and  characteristic  spectrom. 
Thns,  the  double  sulphate  of  sodinm  and  ura- 
nium seems  to  fonn  no  less  than  five  hydrates 
with  from  one  to  five  atoms  ot  water  respec- 
tively.   These  salts  have  not  all  been  isolated, 
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but  fig.  11  Bhova  the  speotra  of  some  of  them. 
Tboa  No.  1  of  the  figure  ia  the  Bpectmm  of 
the  pen tahfd rate ;  No.  2,  that  of  a  mixture  of 
three  hydrates ;  No.  9,  that  of  the  monohy- 
drate;  and  No.  4,  that  of  the  aab^rdronB  salt. 
4.  In  the  case  ol  the  doahle  acetates  it  appears 
that  the  position  of  their  bands  both  of  fino- 
rescence  and  of  absorption  haa  a  close  relation 
to  the  atooiic  weights  of  the  salts.  Thus,  a 
list  of  these  salts  in  the  order  in  which  tli^ 
bands  occur,  beginaing  with  those  which  are 
highest  in  the  spectrum,  will  be  essentially  a 
list  of  the  salts  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights.  6.  It  was  found  that  heat  had  in- 
variably the  effect  of  sending  toward  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  all  spectral  bands  of  aolida 
and  of  solutions  in  all  cases  where  any  efiect 
could  be  observed.  In  a  later  memoir  Prof. . 
Morton,  haWng  investigated  the  flaorescent 
relations  of  liie  basic  salts  of  nranio  oxide,  has 
shown  many  new  ways  by  which  theae  bodiee 
may  be  produced,  and  has  found  that  they 
yield  by  fluorescence  a  light  which  gives  a  con- 
tinaoas  spectrum.  The  latter  property  affords 
a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  them,  when 
either  alone  or  in  mixture,  from  hydrates  and 
uranntes,  which  they  otherwise  often  resemble. 
The  same  methods  of  investigatioo  have  been 
applied  by  Prof.  Morton  to  the  following  solid 
hydrooarbons  foand  in  the  latter  producta  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  tar:  anthra- 
cene, chrysogen,  pyrene,  and  chrysene.  He 
has  also  discovered  a  new  hydrocarbon  of  very 
remarkable  flaorescent  properties  oocurring  in 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
the  heavier  petroleum  oils ;  to  this  he  has 
given  the  name  of  thallene,  from  the  vivid 
green  color  of  Jta  fiuorescent  light  When  a 
continuous  apectmm  is  thrown  on  a  screen  of 
white  paper,  half  of  which  ia  coated  with  thal- 
lene, the  effect  indicated  in  Sg.  12  is  seen.  The 
portion  R  V,  on  the  paper,  abowe  the  usual 
solar  epeotram  from  red  to  violet,  but  the  part 
■  S  T,  on  the  thallene,  does  not  appear,  from  8  of 
the  scale  upward,  bine,  indigo,  and  violet,  hut 
appears  green  of  varying  intensity.  The  energy 


of  the  fluorescent  action  of  this  body  makes  it 
available  for  some  very  striking  illustrations. 
Thns  designs  painted  in  it  on  muslin  may  he 
invisible  in  yellow  li)[bt,  but  flash  out  with  a 
eelf-luminouB  light  when  violet  light  falls  upon 
them.    When  a  pure  spectrum  is  thrown  on 
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the  side  of  a  tank  containing  a  solution  of  thal- 
lene in  benzole,  the  appearance  indicated  in 
fig.  19  is  seen.  The  trails  of  light  are  of  the 
following  colors :  olive  green,  bright  emerald 
green,  sky  blue,  and  indigo  running  into  violet. 
The  value  of  the  applicatjons  of  spectrum  anal- 


ysis to  fluorescent  phenomena,  as  developed 
hy  Prof.  Morton,  consists  in  its  opening  a  new 
method  for  investigating  chemica]  and  physical 
changes  in  bodies  while  these  changes  are  in 
progress,  and  under  conditiona  which  would 
seem  to  exclude  all  other  means  of  examination. 
fiPBCmiM  iKlLlfglS^  the  name  given  to  a 
recent  method  of  chemical  analysis,  conceived 
and   proposed   in   general   form   hy  Prof.  0. 
Kirchhoff  of  Germany,  in  which  the  presence 
□f  certain  chemical  elements  is  determined  by 
corresponding  and  peculiar   sets  of  colored 
banda,  imparted  by 
those    elements   or 
oompounda  contain- 
ingtliemtothe  spec- 
tra obtained  from 
flameainwhicbsDch 
substances  we  aab- 
limed  or  volatilized. 
In  reference  to  the 
solar  spectmm  and 
the  transverse  dark 
bands    or  linea  of 
Fraunhofer    mark- 
ing   it,    see    Speo- 
trum;  see  also  ScN.    In  1802  Wollaston  pre- 

tared  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Fraun- 
ofer,  Eirohhoff,  and  others,  by  the  inrention 
of  a  new  method  of  observing  the  solar  spec- 
trnm.  He  admitted  the  solar  rays  into  a  dark 
room  through  a  harrow  slit,  and  placing  him- 
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self  at  a  distance  of  12  ft.  or  more  he  yiewed 
this  alit  throngh  a  prism  of  homogeneous  glass 
held  close  to  uie  eye.  This  method  of  obser- 
Tation  shows  the  spectmm  crossed  transverse- 
ly to  its  length  by  dark  lines  and  bands ;  and 
hence  the  spectrum  from  a  prism  of  given  ma- 
terial and  angle  becomes  a  sort  of  scale  or 


map,  to  a  fixed  position  in  which  every  gra- 
dation of  hue  and  every  dark  band  can  be  ex- 
actly referred.  Among  the  observations  upon 
the  spectrum^  partially  anticipating  KirchhofTs 
principle,  were  those  of  Fraunhofer  (1816),  of 
Talbot  (1826),  of  Brewster  (1832),  of  Wheat- 
stone  (1885),  and  of  Foucanlt  (1849).    In  1855 


XTO    X90    130    X40    150     x6o 


bine  violet 

Fie.  1.— Table  of  Spectra  aooordlng  to  KlrchhcfT  and  BxmBen. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Angstrdm  of  Sweden,  applying 
Ealei^B  principle  of  the  reciprocation  and  ab- 
•orption  by  bodies  of  the  same  sorts  of  undn- 
mons  which  they  are  capable  of  emitting  when 
themselves  originally  excited,  was  led  to  the 
view  that  any  body  at  a  glowing  heat  emits  the 


same  rays  (refrangibilities)  of  light  and  heat  as, 
in  the  like  condition,  it  will  absorb  if  they  im- 
pinge upon  it.  The  first  decisive  and  general 
proof  in  reference  to  light  of  the  principle  as- 
sumed by  Euler  and  AngstrOm  was  fturnished 
by  Eirchhoff*s  experiments  in  1869,  with  flames 
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olurged  with  Uthinm  &nd  Bodiain.    A  volatil- 
ixabla  cotnpomid  of  aiif  snch   element  being 
horoed  in  or  othervrise  diSuaed  tbroDgh  a 
flame,  the  iocandoscent  particles  of  each  com- 
manicata  to  the  general  light  of  the  flame  an 
excess  of  certain  rajs,  these  appearing  in  the 
spectrara  aa  brighter  bands  oroasing  it  in  cer- 
tain parts  and  having  the  exact  colors  proper 
Co  auoh  parts,  being  generall?  diiferent  in  situ- 
ation and  hne  for  Uie  different  elements  intro- 
duced into  the  flame,  and  always  or  generall; 
the  same  for  each  element.    Fig.  1  shows  the 
spectra  of  various  chemical  elements,  the  ajm- 
bols  of  which  are  given  on  the  left  of  the 
spectra.    The  upper  spectrum  is  that  □(  tbe 
san,  and  on  it  are  drawn  the  dark  linea  of 
FVannhofer.     (See  Spbotsum.)     These  lines 
are  extended  downward  and  through  the  lower 
spectra,  and  tbcf  thoa  serve  as  a  lund  of  scale 
to  which  to  refer  the  laminous  bands  of  these 
spectra.    The  colored  spectral  'bands  ore  de- 
signated bf  the  letters  of  the  Greeh  alphabet, 
and  are  named  in  order  of  their  importance  as 
characteristic  of  their  re- 
spective spectra.    Wben, 
howbver,  a  flame  is  thus 
colored,  or  charged  with 
excess  of  oert^u  rays, 
if  throagb  this  tfie  light 
of    another    and    more 
brilliant    flame   colored 
with  the  same  element 
is  passed  to  be  analyzed, 
it    is   seen    that   while 
the  general  illumination 
of  the  spectrum  is  in- 
creased,    the     previous 
bright   lines    character- 
izing   the   element   are 
now  replaced  hy  dark  lines  or  lines  relative- 
ly very  faint;   in  a  word,  the  spectrum  char- 
acteristic of  the  given  element  is  exactly  re- 
versed.    The  lower  dark  portion  of  fig.  2 
shows  the  two  bright  Itnos  of  the  spectrum  of 


scope,  the  instmment  with  which  spectram  an- 
alysis is  effected,  see  Spbotbum.  )  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  new  field  of  research  opened  by 
these  experiments.  Prof.  R.  Bnnsen  soon  be- 
came fissociated.  When  several  elementswbich 
show  systems  of  bright  bands  are  at  the  same 
time  in  the  ftame,  it  is  at  least  generally  true 
that  their  several  spectra  coexist;  and  the  in- 
stances in  which  certain  lines  proper  to  dif- 
ferent elements  coincide  are  as  yet  few.  The 
spectrum  of  sodium  consists  of  two  approxi- 
mate bands  in  the  yellow  of  the  spectnmi 
near  the  orange,  and  seven  relatively  very 
fmnt  lines;  and  Bunsen  baa  determined  that 
by  it  the  presence  in  a  flame  of  less  than  the 
m.iit.innF  P»rt  ■>'  ^  K^un  >»  detected.  Of 
calcium,  bariurn,  strontium,  potaseinm,  and 
lithium^  the  least  quantities  detectible  vary 
ttom  rs\^  to  3Tn,.5i,,inn.  grsin ;  f"  that  no 
other  chemical  test  approaches  this  in  delicacy. 
Among  resnltA  of  the  new  analysis  are,  the 
finding  that  lithinm  is  in  fact  an  element  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  and  the  discovery  of  bcv- 


Fia.  !.— Beiecul  ot  ths  Sodium  Hat 


incandescent  sodium  vapor ;  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  figure  shows  these  lines  reversed- 
by  the  passage  of  the  light  from  an  incandes- 
cent solid  through  the  vapor  of  sodium.  (For 
an  engraving  and  description  ot  the  spectro- 


Fhi.  S.— Colncldaiica  of  tfaa  Fnnnbofer  Line*  vltb  Uie  Ltnea  of  Inn  Mid  dldnii] 


oral  new  metals.  (See  C^siitm,  Iitdittm,  Rubi- 
nrjM,  and  THALLnm.) — This  metbod  of  analy- 
sis has  proved  of  great  aervloe  ia  metallnrgiial 
operations.  The  application  of  the  method  to 
researches  in  solar  physios  will  be  briefly  no- 
ticed Tinder  Sbn.  Kirchhoff,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  that  the  bright 
lines  charscteristic  of  several  of 
the  metals  correspond  exactly  in 
place  with  as  many  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3,  infers  that  these  dark  lines 
nre  produced  by  a  reversal  similsr 
to  that  above  shown,  and  hence 
indicate  the  eiistence  of  corre- 
sponding chemical  elements,  both 
volatile  in  the  Inminous  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun,  and  also  in- 
candescent in  itsnucleas.  Thefol- 
lowing  table  by  Angstrom  showB 
the  number  of  lines  belonging  to 
the  elements  named  which  corre- 
spond with  dark  lines  of  the  solar  speotmm : 

HrdnglD.    *  I  Alnmlnnm...      Srlmckel SS 

eoMuat....    e  Ima.... IN)      Zinc. ' 

Barldni , . .  11  UuguisM..    b^      Coppo-. I 


with  tho  BpscCroftcope). 
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— Spectroscopic  analysia  applied  to  the  Btara  has'  bands,  bnt  a  more  powerfnl  apectrosODpe  shows 
shown  that  thej  resemble  the  snn  in  general    multitudes  of  £ne  liues.    The  spectra  resem- 
ciinstitDtion  and  condition.     Bat  characteristic    hie  somewhat   the   apectmrn   of  a   sun   spot, 
differences  exist,  insomuch  that  the  stars  have     and  Secchi  has  advanced  the  theory  that  theae 
been  divided  into  four  ordera  distinguished  by    atara  are  covered  in  great  part  by  spots  like 
their  spectra,  types 
u[  which  are  given 
in  Gg.  i.    These  are 
thas  presented  by 
Secchi,  who  oiam- 
iaed  more  than  600 
star  spectra :  .The 
first  typo  is  repre- 
sented by  a  LyriB, 
Siiina,  &c.,  and  in- 
cladea  most  of  the 
stare  shining  with 
a  white  light,  aa  Al- 
tair,  Gegnlos,  Rigel, 
the  stars  9,  y,  t,  Z, 
and  n  of  Urea  Ifa- 
jor,^  These  give 
a  spectram    show- 
iog  aQ   the  seven 
colors,  and  crossed 

ttsn^y    by    many  ^ 

lines,  bat  ajwaya  by  S 

the  (onr  lines  of  hy-  " 

drogen,  very  dark  S 

and    strong.     The  ^ 

br«sdth    of    these  J 

four  linea  indicates  ^ 

s  vffly    deep,    ab-  • 

wrptive  stratnm  at  C 

«  high  temperature  T 

and  at  great  pres- 
sure. Nearly  half 
the  stars  observed 
by  Secchi  showed 
this  Bpectrom.  The 

second     type     in-  — 

clndes  most  of  the 
yellow  itars,  as  C&- 
pella,  PoUqx,  Ato- 
turoB,  Aldebaran,  a 
CrsiB  Majoris,  Pro- 
cvon,  Ac  The 
Frannhofer  linea 
are  well  seen  in  the 
red  and  blue,  but 
Dot  so  well  in  the 
yellow.  The  resem- 
blance of  this  spec- 
tram  to  the  sun 
BDggeats  that  stars 
of  thb  type  reseqi- 
ble  the  snn  closely 
i  a  physical  constitu- 
tion and  condition. 
About  one  third  of 
the  Btars  observed 

hy  Becchi  showed  this  apectrura.  The  third  those  of  the  son.  About  100  of  the  ohaerved 
type  incladea  Antares,  a  Orionis  and  a  Heron-  stars  belong  to  this  type.  The  fourth  type 
lis,  '2  Pegasi,  Mira,  and  most  of  the  stara  shi-  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  arrangement 
ning  with  B  red  li^t  The  spectra  show  bands  and  appearance  of  the  bands.  It  incladea 
of  lines;  according  to  Secchi  .there  are  shaded    only  faint  stars.    A  few  stars,  as  7  Casaiopeite, 
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J7  ArgAs,  p  LywB,  &c.,  show  the  lines  of  hydro- 
gen bright  instead  of  dark,  as  thoagh  surround- 
ed by  hydrogen  glowing  with  a  heat  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  central  orb  itself  around 
which,  the  hydrogen  exists,  Secohi's  observa- 
tions were  comparatively  rough,  and  the  infer- 
ence that  particular  lines,  as  ti[iose  of  hydrogen 
for  example,  are  really  present  depended  in 
his  case  pimply  on  the  general  correspondence 
of  a  set  of  lines  with  the  set  belonging  to  the 
element  But  Huggins  and  Miller,  in  England, 
showed,  by  the  direct  comparison  of  stellar 
with  terrestrial  spectra,  that  certain  elements 
exist  in  particular  stars.  Thus  they  found  in 
the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran  lines  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  magne- 
sium, iron,  tellurium,  calcium,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, and  mercury.  In  the  spectrum  of  Be- 
telgeuse  they  recognized  the  lines  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  iron,  bismuth,  and  calcium,  but 
found  those  of  hydrogen  wanting.  They  dis- 
covered that  (at  least  in  the  instances  exam- 
ined by  them)  Uie  colors  of  the  double  stars 
are  due  to  the  existence  of  stellar  atmospheres 
exercising  an  elective  absorption.  For  exam- 
ple, the  spectrum  of  the  orange  component  of 
the  well  known  double  star  Albirco  shows  dark 
bands  in  the  blue  and  violet ;  while  the  spec- 
trum of  the  blue  component  shows  many  strong 
lines  in  the  orange  and  red. — ^The  nebuln  show 
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sunlight    Tempel's  comet  (1866)  was  the  first 
analyzed  with  the  spectroscope,  by  Huggins 
in  England.    Winnecke's  (1868)  was  the  first 
to"  which  careful  analysis  was  applied,  with 
the  curious  result  of  observing  that  the  bands 
agree  in  position  with  those  obtained  as  the 
spectrum  of  carbon,  by  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  olefiant  gas.    Huggins  obtained 
the  same  result  (which  was  confirmed  by  Pro- 
fessors Harkness  and  Young  in  America)  from 
the  study  of  Encke's  comet  in  1872,     The 
first  large  and  long-tailed  comet  studied  with 
the  spectroscope  was  Coggia^s  comet  of  1874. 
Huggins  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
spectroscopic  analysis  of  this  comet:  "When 
we  slit  of  the  spectroscope  was  placed  across 
the  nucleus  and  coma,  there  was  seen  in  the 
instrument  a  broad  spectrum,  consisting  of  the 
same  three  bright  bands  exhibited  by  comet 
II.,  1868,  cross^^  by  a  linear  continuous  spec- 
trum from  the  light  of  the  nucleus.    On  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  I  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  with  .certainty  any  dark 
lines  of  absorption,  or  any  bright  lines,  other 
than  the  three  bright  bands.     Besides  these 
spectra,  there  was  also  present  a  faint  broad 
continuous  spectrum  between  and  beyond  the 
bright  bands.    When  the  slit  was  moved  on 
to  different  parts  of  the  coma,  the  bright  bands 
and  the  faint  continuous  spectrum  were  foimd 

to  vary  in  relative  in- 
tensity. When  the  slit 
was  brought  past  the 
nucleus  on  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tail, 
the  gaseous  spectrum 
became  rapidly  fainter, 
Fio.  0.'-8p«ctraiii  of  Nebula  (H  4^74).  until,    at    a  short  dis- 

tance from  the  nucleus, 
the  continuous  spectrum  predominated  so 
strongly  that  the  middle  band  only,  which  is 
the  brightest,  could  be  detected  on  it*' — ^The 
planets,  shining  by  reflected  light,  can  only  re- 
veal under  the  spectroscope  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  absorptive  vapors  in  their  atmosphere. 
(See  Mabs.) 

SPECULUM  (Lat.,  mirror),  a  term  commonly 
applied  to  concave  metallic  reflectors,  such  as 
are  used  in  reflecting  telescopes  for  concen- 
trating the  rays  of  light  from  distant  lumi- 
nous bodies,  and  presenting  the  image  of  these 
in  their  focus.  Their  perfection  consists  in 
large  surface,  whereby  they  collect  the  great- 
est quantity  of  light;  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble polish,  whereby  it  is  reflected  with  lesst 
loss;  and  in  the  most  exact  parabolic  curva- 
ture, rendering  the  image  distinct  and  precise. 
In  a  speculum  of  6  ft.  diameter,  a  variation 
even  at  its  edge  from  the  true  parabolic  curva- 
ture, so  minute  as  to  escape  detection  with  any 
except  the  most  refined  means  of  measurement, 
may  render  the  whole  useless.  The  metallic 
alloy  best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
specula  was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  mirrors.    It  con- 


two  orders  of  spectra.  One  class,  including 
the  clusters,  resolvable  and  suspected  resolva- 
.  ble  nebulsd,  besides  other  nebulsB  which  proba- 
bly are  resolvable  into  stars  though  no  signs 
of  the  fact  can  be  detected  with  the  telescope, 
show  a  spectrum  resembling  the  stellar  spec- 
trum in  general  characteristics,  though  usually 
too  faint  to  be  assigned  to  any  given  order 
of  stellar  spectra.  The  other  class,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  irregular  and  planetary  nebulas, 
besides  most  of  the  elliptic  irresolvable  nebulsB, 
the  ring  nebula  in  Lyra,  the  dumb-bell  nebu- 
la, and  others,  presents  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  a  spectrum  of  three  bright  fines 
(in  a  few  cases  four  lines  are  seen).  Fig.  5  is 
the  spectrum  of  the  nebula  known  as  H  4,374. 
This  is  a  small  but  bright  object,  and  it  is  the 
nebula  to  which  Huggins  in  1864  first  direct- 
ed his  telespectroscope.  One  line  agrees  in 
position  with  a  hydrogen  line,  another  with  a 
nitrogen  line,  but  the  third  line  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  coincide  with  a  line  of  any 
known  element. — Comets  show  a  mixed  spec- 
trum, the  nucleus,  coma,  and  tail  each  giving 
a  combination  (though  in  varying  proportions) 
of  a  discontinuous  or  band  spectrum,  and  a 
continuous  spectrum  due  probably  to  reflected 
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siflts  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  Newton  added 
a  little  arsenio,  and  sometimes  silver  or  zino ; 
but  Lord  Rosse  found  that  the  two  metals  first 
named  are  better  without  the  addition  of  any 
other.  The  volatile  metals  are  objectionable. 
Silver  makes  the  alloy  too  soft ;  nickel,  though 
it  whitens  the  yellow  alloy  of  copper,  makes  the 
speculum  alloy  yellowish.  Rosse  was  particu- 
lar that  the  copper  and  tin  should  be  com- 
bined in  their  atomic  proportions  (4  atoms  of 
copper  =126'8,  to  1  of  tin  =59),  and  the  pur- 
est metals  should  be  selected ;  for  the  smaller 
specula  it  is  even  recommended  that  the  cop- 
per be  obtained  by  the  electrotype  process ; 
this  is  hardly  practicable  for  the  large  ones. 
The  alloy  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  brit- 
tleness  and  hardness.  Large  masses  of  it 
sometimes  break  from  a  slight  blow  or  sud- 
den change  of  temperature ;  and  it  is  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  be  wrought  with  tools  of  steel. 
It  takes  a  most  brilliant  polish,  which  it  has 
been  known  to  retain  with  little  tarnish, 
though  exposed  to  the  air  for  more  than  16 
years.  A  large  speculum,  however,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  covered  when  not  in  use,  and  the 
air  about  it  should  be  kept  dry  by  means  of  an 
open  box  of  quicklime.  Great  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  preventing  the  large 
specula  from  changing  their  form  by  their  own 
weight,  and  those  of  6  ft.  diameter  are  made 
80  thick,  to  give  them  the  necessary  stiffness 
(thou^  supported  when  finished  by  the  most 
ingenious  appliances),  that  they  are  among  the 
heaviest  of  bronze  castings ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  rough  mass  is  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  foundery  operations.  Rosse^s  six-foot 
speculum  weighs  4  tons ;  one  of  8  ft.  3}  in. 
thick,  weighs  18  cwt, ;  and  one  of  2  ft.,  8^  cwt. 
The  alloy  is  prepared  by  melting  the  metals 
separately,  and  pouring  the  tin  into  the  copper, 
stirring  rapidly,  and  then,  before  the  tin  oxi- 
dizes, casting  the  alloy  into  ingots.  It  is  test- 
ed when  cold  to  ascertain  its  brilliancy,  and 
more  tin  is  added  if  necessary.  The  best  mode 
of  preparing  the  moulds  has  been  arrived  at 
from  long  experimental  trials  in  the  casting  of 
the  smaller  specula.  It  was  found  that  sand 
moulding  would  not  answer  for  the  surface  of 
the  disks,  as  the  texture  of  the  alloy  near  the 
outside  was  rendered  somewhat  spongy  and 
crystalline ;  and  though  this  was  so  slight  as 
to  be  detected  only  by  the  microscope,  it  still 
seriously  impaired  the  polished  surface.  The 
face  of  the  disk  at  least  must  then  be  "  chilled," 
as  cast  iron  is  chilled,  by  pouring  it  into  metal- 
lic moulds  to  increase  the  density  of  its  sur- 
face. But  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  found  to  be  too  low  for  the 
moulds  to  receive  this  alloy,  and  they  were 
consequently  heated  to  about  212^  to  prevent 
too  sudden  cooling  and  consequent  irregular 
contraction.  For  moderate-sized  specula  cast- 
iron  moulds  were  used,  necessarily  open,  or 
the  casting  would  inevitably  fly  in  pieces. 
They  were  made  a  little  deeper  than  the  spec- 
ulum, with  the  bottom  of  the  same  convexity* 
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with  this,  and  so  supported  that  they  could 
be  instantly  filled  from  the  lowest  point,  and 
turned  into  a  horizontal  position  when  charged 
with  the  proper  weight  of  the  metal.  The  air 
and  any  foreign  substance  present  are  thus 
carried  up  to  the  surface,  and  separated  from 
the  alloy.  But  this  was  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect for  the  largest  castings,  and  Lord  Rosse 
adopted  for  these  the  following  method.  An 
iron  frame  of  sufficient  diameter  was  filled 
with  pieces  of  hoop  iron  set  on  edge  and  tight- 
ly wedged  together,  and  the  upper  surface  was 
turned  oft  to  the  curvature  of  the  face  of  the 
speculum.  This  was  to  serve  for  the  bottom 
of  the  mould,  being  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
melted  metal,  while  it  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  gases  through  the  interstices  uniformly 
over  the  whole  face.  Upon  this  bottom  was 
laid  the  wooden  pattern,  made  twice  as  deep  as 
the  intended  speculum,  and  with  an  allowance 
of  A  in  the  diameter  for  shrinkage.  The  sides 
of  the  mould  were  then  formed  by  ramming 
sand  around  the  pattern.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  first  cooling  is  on  the  under  face, 
next  on  the  sides,  and  the  final  congealing  is  on 
the  top  or  back,  where  the  contraction  and 
resulting  irregularities  will  be  concentrated  in 
the  least  important  part.  The  metal  while 
red-hot  is  removed  to  a  furnace  specially  pre- 
pared for  it,  the  bottom  having  the  curvature 
of  the  disk  (unless  in  case  of  using  an  iron 
mould,  when  this  too  is  taken  along).  By  fires 
already  kept  up  several  days,  the  inner  walls 
of  the  furnace  should  be  at  a  full  red  heat.  The 
vacant  spaces  around  the  casting  are  then  filled 
with  ignited  fuel,  and  every  aperture  is  care- 
fully luted.  A  large  speculum  should  thus  be 
left  to  cool  for  a  month  to  six  weeks;  and  the 
result  may  stiU  be  unsatisfactory  if  the  walls 
of  the  furnace  are  less  than  2  ft.  thick. — ^The 
production  of  the  true  parabolic  figure,  com- 
bined with  a  brilliant  polish,  is  attained  by 
grinding  succeeded  by  polishing.  Machines 
applicable  to  this  object  have  been  invented  by 
Sir  W.  and  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Lord  Rosse,  Mr. 
Lassell,  an  amateur  optician  and  astronomer, 
Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and 
others,  which  are  too  complicated  to  be  par- 
ticularly described  in  this  place.  The  object 
sought  for  is  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
rubbing  tools  to  the  production  of  the  particu- 
lar curvature  requir^  and  insure  a  uniform 
action  upon  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
disk.  The  speculum,  placed  upon  a  slowly  re- 
volving platform,  presents  its  face  to  the  action 
of  the  rubber  above  it,  which  by  Lord  Rosse's 
arrangement  was  caused  to  vibrate  regularly 
in  one  and  the  other  direction,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  revolved  at  a  different  rate  from 
that  of  the  speculum.  Mr.  Lassell  caused  the 
rubber  to  revolve  in  small  circles,  while  the 
speculum,  turning  on  its  axis,  which  was  not 
in  -line  with  that  of  the  rubber,  presented  suc- 
cessively all  portions  of  its  surface  to  this 
circling  action  of  the  rubber,  thus  imitating 
the  movements  of  the  hands  by  which  the 
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small  specala  had  previonslj  been  sncoessfolly 
polished.  The  principles  of  the  arrangement 
of  Mr.  Lasseli  were  so^  mathematically  exact, 
that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  **a  specnlam 
having  a  decidedly  hyperbolic  figure  may  be 
corrected  and  brought  to  a  perfect  parabola, 
or  to  a  spherical  carve,  or  the  same  may 
be  done  in  the  reverse  order  at  pleasure." 
The  test  of  the  polishing  consists  in  observing 
through  an  eye  piece  the  reflection  of  the  dial 
of  a  watch  set  directly  over  the  speculum,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Rosse's  operations  at  the 
height  of  00  ft.  The  success  of  the  polishing 
was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  both  of 
which  required  at  times  to  be  artificially  regu- 
lated. The  tools  for  first  smoothing  the  face 
of  the  speculum  are  made  up  of  pieces  of  grit- 
stone, cemented  together  in  a  frame  and  dressed 
on  the  face  to  the  proper  degree  of  convexity. 
The  next  are  disks  of  cast  iron,  their  face  also 
of  the  exact  curvature,  and. grooved  by  two 
lines  of  furrows  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 
the  same  deep,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  These  are  fed  with  sharp  quartz  sand, 
and  afterward  with  emery  and  water.  When 
the  work  has  proceeded  to  the  use  of  very  fine 
emery  the  scratches  disappear,  and  the  rubber 
is  in  perfect  and  uniform  contact  with  the 
speculum.  For  polishing,  the  cast-iron  rubber 
was  used  by  Lord  Rosso,  counterpoised  and 
provided  with  circular  grooves  in  addition  to 
the  rectilinear  ones.  Its  face  was  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  pitch,  with  another  upon  this 
of  rosin  and  flour,  which  serves 'as  the  bed  for 
the  polishing  powder  or  rouge  to  imbed  itself. 
Mr.  Lassell's  polisher  was  of  pine  wood  in  two 
layers,  the  grain  crossing,  and  the  face  coated 
with  pitch  above.  The  preparation  of  these 
polishers  involves  nice  operations,  which  may 
not  be  neglected  without  great  risk  of  failure. 
The  largest  specula  when  polished  ought  never 
to  be  removed  from  their  supports ;  for  how- 
ever carefully  lifted,  the  figure  would  be  almost 
certain  to  lose  its  accuracy  by  change  of  pres- 
sure in  the  mass.  Even  one  of  9  in.  diameter, 
when  supported  by  the  pressure  of  springs 
against  three  stops  bearing  on  its  edges,  loses 
its  defining  power.  Sir  John  Herschel  laid 
the  speculum  upon  folds  of  woollen  cloth, 
packing  others  closely  all  around  it,  filling  the 
space  between  its  edges  and  the  box  that  con- 
tained it ;  but  this  is  not  sufl[icient  to  preserve 
the  form  of  the  specula  of  6  ft.  diameter  and 
OS  many  inches  thick,  and  the  contrivances  for 
this  are  a  most  complicated  system  of  bearings, 
springs,  and  levers. — Specula  exhibit  some  pe- 
culiarities in  their  forms  and  applications  to 
use,  according  to  the  kind  of  reflecting  tele- 
scope for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  as  they  reflect  images  as  mirrors,  the 
observer  cannot  be  placed  directly  in  front,  and 
it  is  not  obvious  how  he  can  take  his  position 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  telescope,  as  in  using 
those  of  the  refractory  kind.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  the  reflecting  telescope  of  Dr.  James 


Gregory,  known  as  the  Gregorian  telescope, 
by  an  aperture  through  the  centre  of  the  spec- 
ulum, and  the  introduction  of  a  small  concave 
speculum  in  the  centre  of  the  great  tube,  facing 
the  large  speculum,  and  a  little  in  advance  of 
its  focus.  Back  of  the  great  speculum  the  tube 
is  extended  of  reduced  diameter,  and  in  its 
extremity  is  a  magnifying  eye  piece,  by  which 
the  image  reflected  from  the  small  speculum 
through  the  aperture  of  the  large  one  reaches 
the  eye.  In  Sir  William  HerschePs  great  tele- 
scope, with  its  4-ft.  speculum  and  40-ft.  focal 
length,  the  disk  was  entire,  and  the  image  was 
reflected  direct  to  an  eye  piece  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  and  near  one  side  of  it,  so  as  not 
to  intercept  too  much  light.  This  was  effected 
by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  spec- 
ulum. In  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  telescope  the 
disk  was  also  entire,  and  a  small  plain  spec- 
ulum reflected  the  cone  of  rays  sent  from  it, 
before  meeting  in  the  focus,  to  the  eye  piece 
placed  in  the  upper  side  of  the  tube.  Casse- 
grain's  telescope  differs  from  Gregory's  in 
the  small  reflector  being  convex  instead  of 
concave. — Specula  have  recently  been  made 
of  polished  silver  surface,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  the  speculum  metal  of 
reflecting  91  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light, 
instead  of  67  per  cent.  The  silver,  after  the 
method  of  M.  L6on  Foucault,  is  laid  in  a  very 
thin  uniform  coating  upon  a  speculum  of  glass, 
figured  and  polished  to  a  true  parabola.  This 
is  done  by  Drayton's  process  of  precipitating 
the  metal  from  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  by 
oil  of  cassia.  The  precipitated  silver  is  polished 
by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  skin  lightly  tinged 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  soon  acquires  a  very 
brilliant  lustre  without  material  change  of 
figure.  This,  however,  was  questioned  by  Mr. 
Grubb,  when  the  subject  was  under  consider- 
ation before  the  British  association  at  Dablin, 
who  asserted  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
removal  of  a  thickness  of  ^^.hnf  or  TTr.finr  o^ 
an  inch  might  seriously  impair  the  accuracy  of 
the  defining  power  of  the  speculum.  M.  Fou- 
cault had  preserved  the  silver  mirrors  for  eight 
months  without  their  being  injured  by  tarnish- 
ing ;  but  whenever  this  might  occur  they  were 
easily  polished  again,  and  the  silver  itself  could 
be  at  any  time  renewed.  Mr.  Browning  of 
London  has  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  pei^ee- 
tion  the  construction  of  silvered-glass  reflec- 
tors; and  the  experience  of  those  acquainted 
with  instruments  constructed  on  his  plan  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  method.  In  America 
the  reflecting  telescope  has  not  hitherto  met 
with  much  favor;  though  the  success  with 
which  Dr.  II.  Draper  of  New  York  has  con- 
structed large  reflecting  telescopes,  and  em- 
ployed them  even  in  the  delicate  work  of  lunar 
photography,  promises  before  long  to  enlist 
American  ingenuity  in  the  improvement  of  a 
class  of  telescopes  which  must  probably  always 
have  the  preference  over  refractors  for  obser- 
vations requiring  very  great  space-penetrating 
power. — The  subject  of  the  speculum*  in  its 
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matbematioal  and  mechanical  details,  is  treated 
in  various  memoirs  in  the  English  scientific 
joamals,  from  the  time  of  Newton^s  paper  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  of  1672  to 
the  present  day.  Lord  Rosse^s  papers  are  con- 
tained in  the  **  Edinburgh  Journal,"  vol.  ix., 
1828,  and  vol.  ii.  (new  series),  1829,  and  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1840  and  1860. 
The  mechanical  details  are  fully  described  in 
HoltzapffeFs  ^^  Mechanical  Manipulations."  For 
lASsell^s  process,  see  ^'Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,"  1849. 

SPfXE,  JohB  Haudig,  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  Somersetshire,  May  4,  1827,  died  near 
Bath,  Sept.  15,  1864.  He  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  British  army  in  the  Punjaub  under 
Lord  Gough  (1849),  and  subsequently  made 
scientific  explorations  in  the  Himalaya.  In 
1854  he  set  out  with  Burton  for  the  Somauli 
country,  where  they  were  attacked  and  Speke 
was  wounded.  He  next  enlisted  in  the  Turk- 
ish army  in  the  Crimea  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  gained  a  wide  celebrity 
by  his  joint  expedition  with  Burton  (1856) 
to  Africa,  and  the  discovery  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. (See  Burton,  Eiohard  Francis.)  On 
Jnly  30,  1^8,  he  discovered  alone  the  Victo- 
ria N^yanza  lake,  and  in  1862  he  explored  its 
western  and  northern  margin  togetiier  with 
Capt.  J.  W.  Grant.  (See  Nile,  and  N'yanza.) 
Capt  Speke  was  killed  by  the  accidental  dis- 
cbarge of  a  gun  while  hunting.  His  principal 
work  is  his  *^  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile"  (2  vols.,  London,  1863). 

SPELHAM,  Sir  Hnry,  an  English  antiquary, 
bom  at  Congham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolkshire,  in 
1562,  died  in  London  in  1641.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himself  to 
historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  served 
as  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  and  appointed  commissioner  to  deter- 
mine dispated  claims  to  lands  and  manors  in 
Ireland.  In  1612  he  settled  in  London.  He 
wrote  Glomarium  Archaiologicum  (A  to  L, 
1626;  completed  from  his  manuscripts,  1664; 
best  ed.,  1687) ;  Concilia,  Deereta^  Leges,  Con- 
ttitutianea,  in  Re  Beelesiastica  Orhis  Britan- 
niei  (2  vols.,  1639-'64) ;  and  Villare  Anglica- 
nuTO(1656).  The  Eeliquia  Spelmannianm  (fol., 
Oxford,  1698)  is  a  collection  of  his  papers  re- 
lating to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  England. 

SPIkCE,  Ueefkf  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Kingsclerc,  Hampshire,  April  25, 1699,  drowned 
at  Bjfieet,  Surrey,  Aug.  20,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  entered  holy  orders,  and 
was  elected  professor  of  poetry.  He  pub- 
Kshed  in  1726  "An  Essay  on  Pope's  Odys- 
sey," and  made  a  tour  through  France  and 
Italy  in  1730-'33.  In  1781  he  published  a 
bi(^raphy  of  Stephen  Duck,  afterward  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  Duck's  poems,  and  in  1786 
reproduced  with  a  preface  at  Pope's  request 
Sackville's  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc."  In  1742 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Great  Horwood,  and  appointed  professor 
of  modem  history  at  Oxford.    His  most  in- 
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teresting  production  is  "Anecdotes,  Observa- 
tions, and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men,"  col- 
lected from  the  conversation  of  Pope  and  oth- 
ers, and  valuable  with  reference  to  the  literary 
history  of  his  time.  It  was  published,  with 
notes  and  a  biography,  by  S.  W.  Singer  (Lon- 
don, 1820 ;  new  ed.,  1858). 

SPENCE,  WilliiB,  an  English  entomologist, 
born  in  1783,  died  in  London,  Jan.  6,  1860. 
In  1806,  while  engaged  in  business  at  Hull, 
he  presented  a  few  specimens  of  insects  to  the 
Rev.  William  Kirby,  with  whom  he  afterward 
wrote  "Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects"  (4 
vols.,  1815-'26;  7th  ed.,  1  vol.,  1858).  It 
consists  of  51  letters,  of  which  9  were  written 
by  Mr.  Spence,  20  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  22  by 
them  conjointly.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member 
of  parliament.  He  removed  in  1826  to  the 
continent,  and  visited  the  principal  European 
capitals  during  the  next  eight  years,  returned 
to  England  and  settled  in  London. 

SPEMCEIL  I.  A  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  in- 
tersected by  Salt  river ;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  5,956,  of  whom  1,479  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  105,211  bushels 
of  wheat,  16,470  of  rye,  486,875  of  Indian  corn, 
85,885  of  oats,  1,852  tons  of  hay,  5,500  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  15,885  of  wool^  119,748  of  butter,  and 
8,488  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were 
3,018  horses,  538  mules  and  asses,  1,935  milch 
cows,  3,252  other  cattle,  4,530  sheep,  and  17,724 
swine ;  6  flour  mills,  and  4  distilleries.  Capi- 
tal, Taylorsville.  II«  A  S.  "W.  county  of  Indi- 
ana, bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  hounded  E. 
by  Anderson's  creek  and  W.  by  Little  Pigeon 
creek;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,998. 
The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  W.  part  and  level  in 
the  S.,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Bituminous  coal 
is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  123,663  bushels  of  wheat,  682,874  of  In- 
dian com,  98,510  of  oats,  79,597  of  potatoes, 
7,878  tons  of  hay,  3,019,970  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
21,416  of  wool,  and  49,006  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses.  There  were  4,892  horses,  683  mules 
and  asses,  3,711  milch  cows,  5,720  other  cattle, 
14,054  sheep,  and  23,506  swine;  5  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  5  of  furniture, 
2  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  10  flour  mills,  6  saw 
mills,  and  3  planing  mills.    Capital,  Rockport. 

8PEN€EB«  L  Anlnn,  an  American  jurist,  born 
at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Deo.  13,  1765,  died  at  Ly- 
ons, N.  Y.,  March  13,  1848.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1783,  studied  law,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  In  1793  he 
represented  Columbia  co.  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture; in  1795  and  for  seven  consecutive  years 
he  was  a  state  senator;  in  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general,  in  1804  made  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1819  chief 
justice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1821,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  law  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death 
in  all  cases  except  treason  and  murder.  He 
resigned  the  oflSce  of  chief  justice  in  1823,  and 
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resumed  practice  at  Albany.  He  was  for  some 
jears  mayor  of  that  city,  and  also  represented 
the  Albany  district  in  congress.  In  1889  he 
retired  to  Lyons.  IL  Join  fSanfieU,  an  Ameri- 
can jurist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1788,  died  in  Albany,  May 
18,  1855.  He  graduated  at  Union  college  in 
1806,  and  in  1807  became  private  secretary  of 
Gov.  Tompkins.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Canandaigua  in  1809,  was  master  in  chan- 
cery and  district  attorney,  a  member  of  con- 
gress 1817-^19,  and  several  times  of  the  state 
assembly  and  senate.  In  1827  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  and  in  1839  secretary  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  President  Tyler  in  1841  appointed  him 
secretary  of  war,  and  in  1848  transferred  him 
to  the  treasury  department.  He  resigned  in 
1844,  from  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  He  served  on  many  state  commissions, 
and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  asylui 
for  idiots  and  the  improvement  of  the  commoi 
school  system.  He  edited  De  Tocqueville'i 
"Democracy  in  America,"  with  an  origi] 
preface  and  notes  (New  York,  1888). 

SPEBTCEB.  L  GeM^e  JtliBy  second  Earl  Spen- 
cer, an  English  bibliophile,  born  Sept.  1, 
1758,  died  Nov.  10,  1884.  Under  the  courtesy 
title  of  Viscount  Althorp,  he  was  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  from  1794  to  1801,  and  subse- 
quently home  secretary.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1821  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  possessed  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  private  libraries  in  Europe, 
the  nucleus  of  which  he  acquired  in  1789  from 
the  Hnngarian  baron  Reviczky.  See  Dibdin's 
Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  (4  vols.  8vo,  1814- 
^15),  and  jEdes  AUh^rpiana  (2  vols.,  1822). 
IL  Jfoln  Cbarfes,  third  Earl  Spencer,  an  English 
statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  May  30, 
1782,  died  at  Wiseton  hall,  Nottinghamshire, 
Oct.  1,  1845.  He  served  in  the  hoase  of  com- 
mons as  Viscount  Althorp,  during  the  whig 
administration  of  1806-'7  was  junior  lord  of 
the  treasary,  and  afterward  a  leader  of  the 
whig  opposition  until  the  return  of  the  whigs 
to  power  in  1830,  when  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  became  ministe- 
rial leader  in  the  house  of  commons,  through 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  carrying  the  re- 
form bill  and  the  poor-law  amendment  bill. 
He  resigned  with  his  coUeagaes  in  November, 
1834.  About  the  same  time  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Earl  Spencer,  and  devoted  himself  to 
farming.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
royal  agricultural  society. 

SPEBTGEB,  €!e«rge  (Father  Ignatius  of  St.  Paul), 
an  English  clergyman,  youngest  son  of  John 
George,  second  Earl  Spencer,  born  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  21,  1799,  died  at  Oarstairs,  Scotland, 
Oct.  1,  1864.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1819,  took  orders,  and  became  rector  of  the 
family  living  of  Brington  in  1825.  He  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Leicester  in 
1830,  was  ordained  priest  in  1832,  and  took 
charge  of  the  missions  of  West  Bromwioh  and 


Dudley.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  to  an  office 
in  Oscott  college,  became  soon  afterward  its 
rector,  entered  the  order  of  Passionists  in  1846, 
and  contributed  very  much  toward  the  exten- 
sion of  his  order  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
filling  high  offices  therein  till  his  death.  He 
was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  extraordi- 
nary zeal  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  laboring  population,  and  for  his  efforts 
in  establishing  an  association  of  prayers  for 
the  return  of  England  to  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  from  1838 
till  1857,  he  repeatedly  visited  Ireland  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the  continent, 
preaching  and  lecturing  everywhere  on  this 
subject.  He  wrote  "  Account  of  my  Conver- 
sion "  (1831),  an  autobiography  and  journal  em- 
bodied by  Father  Pius  in  his** Life  of  Father 
Ignatius  of  St.  Paul,  Passionist"  (Dublin  and 
L^don,  1866),  and  a  **  Life  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Iross"  (London,  1875). 

SPmCn,  Herbert,  an  English  philosopher, 
bom  in  Derby,  April  27, 1820.  His  father  was 
a  teacher.  Herbert  was  fond  of  keeping  in- 
sects and  watching  their  transformations,  and 
for  years  the  finding  and  rearing  of  caterpil- 
lars, the  catching  and  preserving  of 'winged  in- 
sects and  making  drawings  of  them,  were  his 
regular  occupations.  He  also  assisted  his  father 
in  philosophical  experiments.  At  the  age  of 
13  he  was  sent  to  study  with  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Hinton.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  and 
made  special  progress  in  mathematics.  Be- 
turning  home,  he  studied  perspective  with  his 
father,  on  the  principle  of  independent  dis- 
covery, the  successive  problems  being  pat  in 
such  order  that  he  was  enabled  to  find  out  the 
solutions  himself.  This  was  a  favorite  mode 
of  teaching  with  his  father,  who  is  the  author 
of  a  valuable  little  work  entitled  "  Invention- 
al  Geometry,",  on  this  plan.  At  16  Herbert 
devised  a  new  and  ingenious  theorem  in  de- 
scriptive geometry,  which  was  published  with 
the  demonstration  in  the  "Civil  Engineered 
and  Architects'  Journal."  At  17  he  acceptei 
an  engagement  under  Charles  (afterward  Sir 
Charles)  Fox  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  began 
work  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway. 
In  1841  he  declined  a  further  appointment, 
returned  home,  and  spent  two  years  in  mathe- 
matical and  miscellaneous  studies.  He  made  a 
botanical  press  and  a  herbarium,  and  practised 
drawing  and  modelling.  All  the  time  be  had 
in  progress  some  scheme  of  invention,  improve- 
ments in  watchmaking,  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  type  by  compression  of  the  metal 
instead  of  casting,  a  new  form  of  printing  press, 
and  the  application  of  electrotype  to  engraving, 
afterward  known  as  the  glyptograph.  In  the 
spring  of  1843  he  went  to  London  in  quest  of 
literary  occupation,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
resumed  engineering.  His  earliest  literary  con- 
tributions were  made  to  the  "  Civil  Engineers' 
and  Architects'  Journal,"  the  "Philosophical 
Magazine,"  the  "Zoist,"  and  the  "Noncon- 
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formiat^'  In  the  last  named  jonmal,  in  1842, 
be  began  the  poblication  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  tUo  "Proper  Sphere  of  Government,"  which 
were  issued  in  a  pamphlet  in  1843.  From 
1848  to  1852  he  was  a  regalar  writer  for  the 
"Economist,"  and  subsequently  contributed  to 
various  reviews  elaborate  papers  which  weri 
pervaded  with  the  idea,  since  more  distinctly 
developed,  known  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
He  soon  became  a  firm  believer  that  all  organ- 
ized beings  have  arisen  by  development.  In 
1854  he  first  conceived  of  evolution  as  a  uni- 
versal process,  and  later  he  came  to  the  con- 
closion  that  it  must  become  the  basis  of  any 
system  of  philosophy  which  represents  and 
conforms  to  the  general  method  of  nature.  In 
1860  he  published  a  prospectus  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  immediately  entered  upon  its  execu- 
tion. He  had  already  collected  his  essays  upon 
the  scientific  aspects  of  social  questions,  and 
had  published  various  volumes  letting  up  to 
his  system.  Most  of  these  were  revised  and 
enlarged  ih  subsequent  editions  to  present  more 
fully  his  new  philosophy.  The  fourth  division 
of  his  system,  devoted  to  sociology,  deals  with 
the  science  of  human  society  from  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  evolution  expounded  and  applied  to 
the  general  phenomena  of  life  and  mind  in  his 
earUer  volumes.  In  furtherance  of  this  depart- 
ment of  his  work,  he  has  for  several  years  em- 
ployed the  aid  of  three  assistants  in  collecting 
and  classifying  facts  pertaining  to  all  types  oj 
society,  savage  tribes,  decayed  races,  and  ex- 
isting civilizations,  which,  under  the  title  of 
*' Descriptive  Sociology,"  are  intended  to  form 
a  series  of  folio  volumes,  of  which  three  have 
been  published  (1 876).  The  following  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  publications:  "Social  Statics, 
or  the  Conditions  essential  to  Human  Happi- 
ness specified,  and  the  first  of  them  developed  " 
(London,  1850 ;  New  York,  1866) ;  "  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology  "  (London,  1865 ;  revised 
ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1870-*72) ; 
"  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy  "  (Lon- 
don, 1855) ;  "  Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and 
Speculative"  (London,  1857;  2d  series,  1863; 
American  ed.,  "  lUustrations  of  Universal  Pro- 
gress," New  York,  1864);  "Essays,  Moral, 
Political,  and  .Esthetic"  (New  York,  1866; 
new  and  enlarged  ed.,  1874) ;  "  Education,  In- 
tellectual, Moral,  and  Physical "  (London  and 
Jfew  York,  1860) ;  "  First  Principles  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Philosophy"  (London,  1862;  New 
York,  1864);  "Classification  of  the  Sciences," 
to  which  is  added  "  Reasons  for  dissenting  from 
the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte"  (London,  1864; 
3d  ed.,  1871) ;  "  Principles  of  Biology  "  (2  vols., 
London,  1864;  New  York,  1866-'7);  "Spon- 
taneous Generation,  and  the  Hypothesis  of 
Physiological  Units"  (New  York,  1870) ;  "  Re- 
cent Discussions  in  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Morals,"  collected  from  English  reviews  (New 
York,  1871 ;  2d  ed.,  with  six  additional  articles, 
1«73) ;  *♦  The  Study  of  Sociology  "  (London  and 
New  York,  1873);  "Descriptive  Sociology: 
Facts  Classified  and  Arranged"  (3  vols,  fol., 
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London  and  New  York,  1873-'4) ;  and  "  The 
Principles  of  Sociology,"  a  quarterly  serial 
(London  and  New  York,  1874  et  seq.).  In  the 
system  of  philosophy  series,  apart  from  their 
publication  as  separate  volumes,  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," "Principles  of  Biology,"  and  "Prin- 
gjples  of  Psychology  "  have  been  issued  in  Lon- 
on  serially  in  84  numbers;  so  that  the  so- 
ciological division  begiQS  with  No.  85  under 
the  title  "The  Principles  of  Sociology."  Nos. 
85-38  were  published  in  London  and  New 
York  in  1874-'5,  and  the  whole,  work  is  ex- 
pected to  consist  of  15  or  18  parts. 

SPENCES,  Ichakod  Saitli,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  at  Rupert,  Vt.,  Feb.  23,  1798,  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23,  1854.  He  grad- 
uated at  Union  college  in  1822,  and  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  grammar  school  in  Schenectady 
till  1825,  and  afterward  till  1828  of  an  academy 
in  Ganandaigua,  N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Geneva  in  1826, 
and  in  1628  was  settled  as  colleague  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Northampton, 
Mass,  From  1882  till  his  death  he  was  pastor 
of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Brook- 
lyn ;  and  from  1836  to  1840  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  history  in  Union  theological 
seminary.  New  York,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  His  best  known  publication  is 
his  "  Pastor's  Sketches  "  (two  series.  New  York, 
1850-^53),  which  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
ij2ps,  and  been  translated  into  French.  Since 
IS  death  there  have  been  published  from  his 
manuscripts  "  Sermons,"  with  a  memoir  by  J. 
M.  Sherwood '(2  vols.,  New  York,  1855) ;  "  Sar 
cramental Discourses "  (1861) ;  and  "Evidences 
of  Divine  Revelation"  (Boston,  1865). 

SPENCaBR,  Jesse  Ants,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
June  17,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
college  in  1837  (from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  S.  T.  D.  in  1852),  studied  theology  in 
the  general  seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
became  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  afterward  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East.  In 
1^9  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and 
oriental  languages  in  Burlington  college,  N.  J., 
and  from  1851  to  1857  was  editor  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  school  union  and 
church  book  society.  In  1863-'5  he  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  in 
1869  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  college 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  has  published 
"  Discourses  "  (1843) ;  "  The  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  with  Notes  on  the  Historical  Books  " 
(1847);  "Ocesar's  Commentaries,"  with  notes, 
lexicon,  &c.  (1848);  "Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  "  (1849) ;  "  History  of  the  United  States  " 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1856-'69);  "Greek  Praxis" 
(1870);  "The  Young  Ruler  and  other  Dis- 
courses" (1871);  and  "A  Course  of  English 
Reading"  (1873).  He  has  ftlso  edited  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  poems  (1856),  and  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  from  the  manuscripts  of  Prof.  A. 
Crosby  (1875). 
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SPENER,  Phillpp  Jakot,  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Rappoltsweiler,  Alsace,  in  January, 
1C35,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  5, 1705.  He  studied 
at  Strasburg,  early  lectured  on  philosophy  and 
history,  and  was  tutor  to  several  of  the  princes 
palatine.  After  attending  Swiss  and  French 
universities,  he  began  in  1663  to  preach  at 
Strasburg.  In  1664  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology,  and  in  1666  chief  of  the  clergy  at 
Frankfort.  While  the  orthodox  Lutherans 
based  their  theology  on  the  Bible  as  explained 
by  the  symbolical  books,  he  based  it  on  the 
Bible  as  confirmed  and  explained  by  personal 
experiences.  He  instituted  at  Frankfort  classes 
for  catechizing  the  young,  and  his  prayer  meet- 
ings (collegia  pietatis)  and  conventicles  (eccle- 
siolcB  in  ecclesia)  created  a  popular  and  strictly 
Biblical  theology.  From  his  collegia  sprang 
the  sect  of  the  pietists,  so  called  at  first  in  de- 
rision, but  finally  the  name  was  accepted  by 
themselves.  In  1686  he  removed  to  Dresden, 
where  he  was  appointed  chief  court  preacher 
and  a  member  of  the  consistory.  His  views 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  Saxon  clergy, 
especially  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  uui- 
versity  at  Halle,  the  professorships  in  which 
were  filled  by  his  disciples,  and  which  became 
at  once  the  central  point  of  the  pietistic  doc- 
trines. The  faculty  of  Wittenberg  designated 
in  his  writings  about  300  false  doctrines,  al- 
though he  fully  adhered  to  the  confession  of 
Augsburg.  He  defended  himself  with  ability 
and  success;  but  in  1691  he  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  elector  Frederick  of  Bran- 
denburg to  reside  at  Berlin,  as  provost,  inspec- 
tor of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  assessor 
of  the  consistory.  He  wrote  Pia  Desideria 
(1675;  new  ed.  by  Feldner,  Dresden,  1846), 
and  other  theological  as  well  as  genealogical 
works. — See  Hossbach,  Philipp  Jakoh  Spener 
und  seine  Zeit  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1828 ;  8d  ed.  by 
Schweder,  1861),  and  Thilo,  Spener  als  Kate- 
chet  (Stuttgart,  1841). 

SPENSER.  EdHBttd,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
East  Smitnfield,  London,  probably  in  1553, 
died  in  King  street,  Westminster,  Jan.  16, 1599. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  alludes  to  his  connec- 
tion with  "  an  house  of  ancient  fame,"  and  it 
is  maintained  by  Mr.  Craik  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Spencers  of  Hurstwood,  Lancashire.  He 
was  entered  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1569,  and  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor in  1572  and  of  master  in  1576.  He  there 
formed  a  life-long  intimacy  with  Gabriel  Har- 
vey, the  poet  and  astrologer.  On  leaving  the 
university  he  visited  the  north  of  England, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Shephearde's  Calendar." 
Induced  by  Harvey  to  go  to  London,  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  invited 
him  to  become  his  guest,  and  to  whom,  in 
return  for  his  hospitality,  he  dedicated  his 
*'  Shephearde's  Calendar  "  (1579).  For  the 
next  ten  years  little  is  kuown  concerning 
Spenser.  He  corresponded  with  Harvey  on 
the  innovation  of  banishing  rhymes  and  intro- 
ducing the  Latin  prosody  into  English  verse. 


Recommended  by  Sidney  to  bis  uncle,  the 
powerful  earl  of  Leicester,  he  was  occasion- 
ally employed  in  small  missions,  and  in  1580 
was  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of 
that  country.  The  "  Foure  Epistles,"  on  sa- 
tiric poetry  and  on  an  earthquake  in  London, 
which  passed  between  Spenser  and  Harvey, 
and  which  induced  a  controversy  between  the 
latter  and  Nash,  were  published  the  same  year. 
He  returned  in  1582,  and  in  1586  obtained  a 
grant  of  8,028  acres  of  the  forfeited  lands  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
on  condition  that  he  should  reside  on  his  es- 
tate; and  he  therefore  took  up  his  abode  in 
Kilcolman  castle,  near  Doneraile,  where  he 
composed  most  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  several  years. 
After  the  death  of  Sidney,  he  wrote  the  pas- 
toral elegy  of  "Astrophel"  to  his  memory. 
Raleigh  now  became  his  principal  patron  and 
friend,  and  in  1589  persuaded  him  to  return  to 
London  to  arrange  for  the  publicatlbn  of  his 
poem.  The  first  three  books  appeared  in  1690, 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  letter  to 
Raleigh  explaining  the  work  as  *^  a  continued 
allegory  or  dark  conceit."  He  was  presented 
to  the  queen,  from  whom  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £50,  returned  to  Ireland,  and  published 
"  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again  "  (1591) ;  a 
collection  of  minor  poems  entitled  "  Com- 
plaints" (1591);  a  series  of  "  Amoretti "  and 
the  "  Epithalamium "  (1595),  relating  to  his 
courtship  and  marriage ;  four  "  Hymns  "  (1596), 
the  two  on  love  and  duty,  pervaded  by  a  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  being  among  his  most  exquisite 
productions;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  (1596).  He  was 
married  in  1594,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  lady  was  the  "  Elizabeth "  of  his  sonnets, 
nor  whether  it  was  a  first  or  second  mar- 
riage. In  1596  he  presented  to  the  queen  his 
"  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  a  treatise  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  not  published  till  1633. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  enmity 
of  the  Irish  on  the  outbreak  of  Tyrone's  re- 
bellion, since  he  was  clerk  of  the  council  of 
Munster,  and  had  been  nominated  sheriff  of 
Cork.  When  the  insurgents  rose  in  Munster 
in  1598,  they  attacked  Kilcolman,  and  the 
poet  fied  with  his  wife.  The  castle  was  plun- 
dered and  burned,  and  an  infant  child,  which 
had  been  left  behind,  perished  in  the  flames. 
Spenser  died  at  an  inn  a  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  London,  it  is  said  for  want  of 
bread ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
make  this  account  doubtful.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  at 
his  own  request  near  the  remains  of  Chancer, 
in  Westminster  abbey.  A  monument  erected 
to  him  after  30  years  by  Anne,  conntess  of 
Dorset,  was  restored  in  1778  by  the  fellows  of 
Pembroke  hall. — His  chief  poem,  the  "Faerie 
Queen,"  is  unfinished.  The  Spenserian  stanza, 
in  which  it  is  written,  is  a  modification  of  the 
Italian  ottava  rima,  with  the  addition  of  the 
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Alexandrine  line,  and  the  diction  was  purpose- 
Ij  studded  with  forms  and  phrases  which  had 
become  antiquated.  Yet  Spenser  is  scarcely 
surpassed  as  a  master  of  musical  language. 
The  leading  story  is  an  allegory,  founded  on 
the  traditional  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  who 
was  taken  as  the  ideal  of  a  nohle  person.  Glo- 
riana,  the  queen  of  Faerie,  who  gave  name  to 
the  poem,  is  an  emhlem  of  virtuous  renown. 
All  the  personages  are  symbolical  and  all  the 
incidents  significant  of  moral  truths.  The  sub- 
ject of  each  book  is  a  moral  attribute,  as  holi- 
ness, temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice, 
and  courtesy,  personified  by  a  knight  errant, 
with  all  human  passions.  The  last  great  poem 
of  chivalry,  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  adventurous  age  of  Elizabeth.  The 
first  canto  is  much  the  finest;  the  allegory  in 
it  is  so  skilfully  disguised  that  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded; and  it  fully  exhibits  the  freshness 
and  power  of  his  genius.  An  edition  of  his 
poems  by  G.  S.  Hillard,  with  a  critical  intro- 
duction, was  published  in  Boston  in  1889  (5 
vols.).  They  also  form  five  volumes  (1856)  in 
the  Boston  collection  of  "  British  Poets."  A 
variorum  edition  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd  (8  vols.  8to,  London,  1806). 
An  ^ition,  with  glossary,  notes,  and  life,  by 
J.  P.  Collier  (6  vols.  8vo,  London,  1862),  is 
probably  the  most  accurate  and  complete. 

SPHU58IU,  MlUttil,  a  Russian  statesman, 
bom  in  the  government  of  Yladimir,  Jan.  1, 
1772.  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  28,  1839. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1801  secretary  to 
the  oouncil  of  the  empire,  in  1802  was  charged 
with  the  organization  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  in  1808  became  assistant  minis- 
ter of  justice.  He  improved  the  finances,  re- 
modelled the  method  of  taxation,  increased 
the  educational  funds,  introduced  a  new  pe- 
nal code,  and  reorganized  the  commission  for 
codifying  the  laws.  In  March,  1812,  he  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  was  banished  to  Nizhni- 
Novgorod;  but  in  1816  he  was  restored  to 
favor,  and  in  1817  appointed  governor  of  Pen- 
za, and  in  1819  of  Siberia.  On  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  in  1826,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  chancery,  and  resumed  the  work 
of  codifyuig  the  laws.  He  published  all  the 
lavs  and  edicts  from  1694  in  46  vols.  4to,  and 
an  abridgment  in  16  vols.  8vo. 

SrauUCETI  (Gr.  airipfia^  sperm,  and  k^ttoc, 
a  whale),  a  solid  crystalline  fat,  extracted  from 
the  oily  fluids  found  in  a  triangular  cavity  by 
the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  or  blunt- 
headed  cachelot,  and  also  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  some  other  species  of  the  cetacea.  The 
liquid  contents  boiled  out  from  the  head  of 
the  sperm  whale  of  ordinary  size  sometimes 
amount  to  more  than  12  large  barrels  full. 
When  cold  they  concrete  into  a  spongy  mass, 
from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  oil  drains 
sway,  leaving  the  crude  spermaceti.  This  fil- 
tration is  made  more  effective  by  compression 


in  bags  in  a  hydraulic  press ;  and  the  subse- 
quent purification  is  effected  by  melting  the 
residue  in  w^ater  and  skimming  off  the  impu- 
rities, and  remelting  in  a  weak  potash  lye, 
which  removes  nearly  all  traces  of  the  oil. 
The  spermaceti  is  then  melted  alone  by  steam 
heat,  and  ladled  into  pans,  where  it  cools  in 
white,  semi-transparent,  lamellar  cakes.  The 
last  traces  of  oil  may  be  removed  by  boiling 
once  or  more  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
spermaceti,  but  when  cold  holds  only  the  oil. 
Pure  spermaceti,  called  cetine,  has  a  foliaceous 
texture  and  a  delicate  whiteness.  It  is  semi- 
transparent,  friable,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  resembles  white  wax  in  lustre  and  hard- 
ness. It  is  without  taste  and  of  hardly  any 
odor ;  of  specific  gravity  '940 ;  melts  at  120° ; 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  ether,  and  in  the  fatty 
and  volatile  oils,  separating  on  cooling.  At 
high  temperatures  it  sublimes  without  decom- 

Sosition  if  protected  from  the  air.  By  the  ad- 
ition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  of  almond 
oil  it  may  be  powdered.  Its  ready  inflamma- 
bility in  connection  with  its  fusibility  renders 
it  well  adapted  for  candles,  which  is  the  chief 
use  made  of  it.  (See  Candle.)  It  has  been 
employed  in  medicine,  combined  with  sirup 
or  mucilage,  to  protect  the  throat  in  coughs 
and  colds;  and  triturated  with  sugar  candy 
with  the  addition  of  milk,  it  forms  a  siniple 
nutritive  mixture.  In  pharmacy  its  use  is  of 
greater  importance  as  an  ingredient  in  oint- 
ments and  cerates.  It  Is  not  readily  saponi- 
fied, and  in  this  change  it  differs  from  the 
other  fats  in  not  yielding  glycerine,  but  an- 
other base  instead,  termed  ethal,  a  white,  solid 
substance,  fusible  at  118°,  and  possessing  the 
properties  of  a  true  alcohol.  It  is  also  called 
cetylic  or  ethalic  alcohol,  and  is  represented 
by  the  formula  Cion«40.  The  acid,  into  which 
also  the  spermaceti  is  resolved,  is  known  as 
the  cetylic,  ethalic,  or  palmitic  acid,  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula  CieHsaOs. 

SPERMOPHILE.    See  Praislb  Squibbel. 

SPQUI  WBiLE.    See  Whale. 

SPEUSIFPVS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in 
Athens  about  880  B.  C,  died  in  839.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  Plato,  and  at  his  death  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  academy,  over  which 
he  presided  eight  years  (347-889).  He  fol- 
lowed partially  the  philosophic  system  of  his 
master,  but  diverged  from  it  in  the  promi- 
nence he  gave  to  empiricism.  He  adopted 
Plato's  threefold  division  of  philosophy  into 
dialectics,  ethics,  and  physics. 

SPETEK,  or  Speyr.    See  Spibe. 

SPEZIi,  La,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  50  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Genoa;  pop. 
in  1872, 24,128.  It  is  at  the  N,  W.  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Spezia  (anc.  Partus  Lutkb)^  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ha^'bors  in  the 
world,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and  con- 
taining within  itself  many  minor  ports.  Spezia 
contains  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  Italy, 
and  is  an  important  station  for  foreign  squad- 
rons.   The  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers 
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in  1872,  including  the  ports  of  Lerici,  Fezzano, 
and  Portovenere  within  the  gulf  of  Spezia, 
amounted  to  461  and  469,  and  of  sailing  ves- 
sels to  1,118  and  1,124 ;  aggregate  tonnage, 
'93,445.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $1,607,- 
000  (including  $867,660  for  the  navy)  and  the 
exports  at  $533,772.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated products  are  olive  oil  and  wine. 

SPEZZIA,  or  Spetda  (anc.  Tiparenoi),  an  isl- 
and of  Greece,  in  the  archipelago,  at  the  E. 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  and  about  2 
m.  from  the  coast  of  Argolis ;  greatest  length 
6  m.,  greatest  breadth  3  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,443.  It  is  rocky,  but  has  some  fertile  patch- 
es, which  are  carefully  cultivated.  In  the  war 
of  independence  the  islanders  distinguished 
themselves  in  naval  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  chief  place,  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  E.  shore,  with  a 
good  harbor ;  pop.  about  3,000.  It  is  a  resort 
for  invalids  on  account  of  the  climate. 

SPHAGVOL    See  Mosses. 

SPHEBTOCSIAHS.     See    Ouneiform   Insobip- 

TIOXS. 

SPHBE  (Gr.  a^/oa),  in  geometry,  a  body 
bounded  by  a  surface,  every  point  of  which 
is  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called 
the  centre.  The  figure  may  be  generated  by 
the.  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diam- 
eter as  an  axis.  It  is  easily  shown  that  if  a 
sphere  be  enclosed  in  a  right  cylinder,  the 
portions  of  the  surface  between  any  pair  of 
planes  paraUel  to  the  bases  of  the-cylinder  are 
equal  in  area  to  the  portions  of  the  cylindrical 
surface  between  the  same  planes.  According- 
ly, the  total  surface  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to 
the  curved  surface  of  the  cylinder.  This  sur- 
face is  manifestly  equal  to  the  rectangle  of 
the  height  of  the  cylinder  by  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  base;  that  is,  to  four  times  the 
base,  for  the  height  of  the  cylinder  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  base.  Hence  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  four  times  the 
area  of  'a  circle  of  the  same  diameter.  Its 
solid  content  is  manifestly  equal  to  that  of  a 
pyramid,  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  radius ; 
hence  equal  to  one  third  of  the  product  of  its 
radius  into  its  surface;  or,  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  being  to  the  solid  content  nearly  as 
800  to  157,  the  content  may  be  calculated  from 
this  proportion,  or  by  multiplying  the  cube 
by  the  decimal  '52833. — In  geography,  sphere 
denotes  a  representation  of  the  earth  on  a 
globular  surface.  (See  Globe.)  In  astrono- 
my, it  is  the  concave  expanse  of  the  heavens, 
which  appears  as  the  interior  surface  of  a 
sphere,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  earth. 

SPHDO^  a  fabulous  monster  of  Greek  my- 
thology, which  was  represented  generally  as 
having  the  winged  body  of  a  lion  and  the 
breast  and  head  of  a  woman,  but  sometimes 
with  a  female  face,  the  breast,  feet,  and  claws 
of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  wings 
of  a  bird ;  and  sometimes  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  is  that  of  a  lion,  and  the  lower  part  that 


of  a  man,  with  the  claws  of  a  vulture  and  the 
wings  of  an  eagle ;  all  which  forms  were  used 
as  architectural  ornaments.  In  the  legends  of 
the  poets  the  sphinx  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Orthus  and  Ghimsera,  or  of  Ty- 
phon  and  Cbimssra,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  to  have  come  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Ethiopia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  been  Bent 
by  Mars  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  the 
dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  or  according  to  others 
sent  by  Bacchus  or  by  Pluto;  while  others 
again  represent  her  as  one  of  the  women  who 
with  the  daughters  of  Cadmus  were  thrown 
into  madness  and  metamorphosed  into  mon- 
sters. She  was  ravaging  Thebes  and  devour- 
ing those  who  could  not  solve  a  riddle  which 
she  proposed  to  all  whom  she  met,  when  (Edi- 
pus,  being  offered  the  crown  of  Thebes  on 
condition  of  delivering  the  country  from  the 
monster,  solved  the  riddle,  upon  which  the 
sphinx  destroyed  herself.  (See  CEdipus.)— It 
is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  idea 
of  the  sphinx  from  Egypt,  where  from  remote 
antiquity  such  figures  had  been  used  to  embel- 
lish the  avenues  which  *formed  the  approaches 
to  temples.  Among  the  Egyptians  they  had 
the  head  of  a  man,  bearded  and  capped,  and 
the  body  of  a  lion,  thus  differing  from  the 
Greek  sphinxes,  which  had  a  femiue  head  and 
the  body  of  a  winged  lion.  Clemens  and  Plu- 
tarch say  they  were  placed  before  the  temples 
as  types  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  deity. 
Some  sphinxes  have  the  head  of  a  ram,  and 
are  called  crio-sphinxes,  and  others  the  head 
of  a  hawk,  called  hieraco-sphinxes ;  the  former 
were  sacred  to  Amen  or  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 
latter  to  Ra,  the  god  of  the  sun.  The  greai 
sphinx  at  the  pyramids  was  supposed  by  Lep- 
sius  to  represent  King  Cephren,  the  builder 
of  the  second  pyramid ;  but  an  inscription  has 
lately  been  discovered  which  renders  it  prob- 
able that  it  was  sculptured  even  before  the 
time  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid. The  Egyptians  called  it  Hor-em-kho, 
or  Har-ma-khu,  "  the  setting  sun,'*  the  name 
of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  which 
was  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Armachis. 
It  is  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  pyramids  stand,  with  its  bead 
turned  toward  the  Nile.  The  head  measures 
28  ft.  6  in.  from  the  top  to  the  ohin.  The 
total  length  of  the  body,  which  is  that  of  a 
lion  crouching  close  to  the  ground,  is  146  ft 
Across  the  shoulders  it  measures  36  ft.,  and 
the  paws  are  extended  about  50  ft.  Between 
the  paws  was  built  a  small  temple,  which  was 
of  masonry,  as  were  the  paws,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  sphinx  seems  to  be  carved  out  of 
solid  rock.  Col.  Vyse  drilled  a  hole  27  ft 
deep  into  one  of  the  shoulders,  and  found  that 
it  was  one  piece  of  stone  throughout.  Near 
the  sphinx  Mariette  discovered  a  vast  temple 
buried  in  the  sand,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  divinity 
of  the  sphinx.  The  countenanoe  is  now  so 
much  mutilated  that  the  outline  of  the  fea- 


hires  can  with  difficnltj  be  trac«d.  The  head 
had  been  covered  with  a  cap,  the  lower  part  of 
Thich  remains,  and  it  had  originall;  a  beard, 
the  fragiuepts  of  which  were  found  below. 


Til*  Orett  Bpblni. 

ImDiediat«l;r  under  tbe  breast  stood  a  graoite 
tablet,  and  another  of  limestone  on  either  side 
resting  agaiiiat  the  paws.  Tbe  first  contains 
a  representation  of  Thothmes  lY.  oSeriDg  in- 
eense  and  making  libation  to  the  sphinx,  with 
a  long  ioBcription  in  hieroglyphics  reciting  tbe 
titles  of  the  king.  On  the  paws  are  inacrip- 
tions  of  the  Roman  times,  expressive  of  adora- 
tion to  the  sphinx  or  to  tbe  EgTptian  deities. 

XniUIV  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea 
baboon  (eynocephaim  papio,  Desm.).  It  is 
rarelj  seen  in  menageries,  thongh  it  is  remark- 
ablr  intelligent;  it  is  probably  one  of  the  ape- 
dea  represented  on  the  Egyptian  inonnments. 
It  was  known  to  Pliny.    (See  Baboon.) 

Sranx  ClIIBPILUB.    See  Uawk  Moth. 
See  Pulse. 
See  Moluccas, 
See  FBVRa  Bush. 
_    .  ,  a  division  of  the  insect  order  arae\- 
nida,  which  also  includes  the  uiltes  and  scor- 
pions.   The  general  character  of  tlie  order, 
which  seems  intcrraediat«  between  crustaceans 
and  insects  proper,  though  nearest  to  the  lat- 
ter in  mode  of  development,  are  given  in  the 
article  Ahaob?<ida.    The  external  envelope  is 
nsaally  soft  and  tongh,  but  not  corneona,  and 
ii  provided  with  papillie,  spines,  bristles,  and 
h^TB,  giving  a  furry  or  velvety,  but  generally 
disgusting  aspect ;  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
skin  is  thin  and  colorless,  and  under  it  is  a 
layer  of  colored  vesicles  and  grannies,  the  seat 
of  the  brilliant  hues  observed  in  many  species. 
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The  body  is  divided  into  thorax  and  abdomen, 
the  head  is  continuous  with  the  chest,  and 
there  are  no  wings.  From  tbe  inner  anrface 
of  the  cepbalothorax  are  given  off  various  pro- 
cesses serving  for  muscular  insertions,  forming 
at  the  bottom  a  solid  horizontal  plate,  a  kind 
of  internal  skeleton  attached  to  the  sternal 
plates  by  ligaments.  The  muscles  are  dirty 
yellow,  transversely  striated,  and  in  general 
disposition  lilte  those  of  emstaceana ;  the  prin- 
cipal masses  ore  found  in  the  cephalothorax, 
acting  on  4Jie  mouth,  tactile  organs,  and  legs ; 
in  those  with  an  uoarticulated  abdomen  there 
are  numerous  interlacing  fibres  encompasaing 
this  part,  and  sending  processes  among  the 
organs  and  to  the  ventru  tendinous  Ugament. 
The  locomotive  organs  on  tbe  cephalothorax 
are  four  pairs  of  legs,  of  which  the  Srst  in 
some  resembles  a  posterior  pair  of  metamor- 
phosed jaws;  each  foot  nsuullj  ends  in  two 
claws,  but  some  have  only  one,  and  others  three 
or  four ;  each  leg  has  usually  seven  joints ;  in 
some  the  tarsi  have  a  great  number  of  joints, 
which  can  be  readily  dropped  off  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  escape,  and  are  reproduced  at  the  time 
of  the  monlt.  The  central  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  situated  around  the  cesophagns, 
sending  nerves  to  the  heed  and  limbs;  the 
splanchnic  nerves  tor  the  viscera  are  well  de- 
veloped. The  antenniB  are  trontiformed  into 
the  prehensile  and  masticatory  mandibles;  a 
delicate  senseof  touch  resides  in  the  palpi,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  feet,  which  are  employed 
in  constructing  the  web ;  tbe  senses  of  taste, 
smell,  and  hearing  have  not  been  satisfactorilj 
localized  in  any  special  organs.  TUe  eyes  are 
smooth  and  simple  stemmata,  variously  placed 
on  the  cephalothorax  according  to  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  species,  usually  eight,  sometimes 
sii,  of  different  sizes,  grouped  symmetrically 
on  tbe  anterior  median  Hoe  or  scattered  on  its 
lateral  border,  and  directed  accordingly  up- 
ward or  laterally ;  the  dinmal  species  have  the 
pigment  greenish,  reddish,  or  dark,  and  the 
nocturnal  splendidly  lustrous,  as  in  the  cats. 
The  chelicerea  or  fangs  have  the  form  of  bi- 
articnlated  antennn,  the  basal  joint  being  very 
thick,  and  the  terminol  one  a  very  sharp  hook 
folded  under  the  former  when  not  in  use, 
but  capable  of  erection  for  defence  or  seizing 
prey,  and  having  at  tbe  apex  the  opening  of 
the  duct  of  a  poison  gland ;  tbe  first  pair  of 
raaxillte  are  changed  into  very  long  tactile  or 
prehensile  organs,  the  upwardly  directed  prom- 
inences of  whose  basal  joints  cover  the  en- 
trance of  tbe  month,  and  serve  as  bruising 
organs ;  there  is  also  a  tumid  hairy  upper  lip ; 
the  borders  of  the  oral  cavity  may  be  approi- 
iraated  so  as  to  form  a  suctorial  canal,  as  well 
aa  the  very  abort  and  horny  ceaophagns.  The 
stomach  is  in  the  cephalothorax,  and  is  divi- 
ded behind  the  sucking  apparatus  into  lateral 
halves  extending  in  an  arched  manner  in  front, 
where  thoy  bepome  contignona  or  united  into 
a  ring,  from  which  are  given  off  four  or  five 
pairs  of  cteca  directed  toward  tbe  insertion  of 
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the  legs  and  palpi;  the  intestine  arises  from 
this  annular  stomach,  traverses  the  abdomen 
on  the  median  line,  and  before  ending  at  the 
anus  forms  a  cloacal  dilatation ;  salivary  glands 
exist  in  a  cavity  above  the  palate,  commnni- 
eating  with  the  month  by  a  slit  in  the  npper 
lip ;  the  liver  is  very  large,  enveloping  most  of 
the  viscera,  of  a  dirty  yellow,  made  up  of  nu- 
merous branches  and  closely  aggregated  casca, 
opening  into  the  middle  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  blood  is  colorless ;  there  is  a  heart, 
dorsal  vessel  with  many  constrictions,  arteries, 
and  vessels  returning  the  blood  from  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  Respiration  takes  place  both 
by  pulmonary  sacs  and  tracheae,  one  or  the 
other  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs ;  there  are  two  sacs  occupying  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  containing  more  or  less  la- 
mellffi ;  the  blood  penetrates  to  the  respiratory 
system  probably  by  a  kind  of  infiltration. 
Distinct  urinary  organs  are  present,  much 
ramified  glandular  tubes  pouring  a  whitish  or 
reddish  secretion  into  the  cloaca.  There  are 
two  poison  glands  at  the  base  of  the  cheli- 
ceres,  communicating  with  their  terminal  hook. 
The  apparatus  which  secretes  the  viscid  trans- 
parent liquid,  hardening  into  silk  on  expo- 
sure to*  the  air,  consists  of  glandular  follicles 
and  tubes,  of  various  forms  and  arrangement, 
in  the  midst  of  the  abdominal  organs;  in 
most  spiders  there  are  three  pairs  (in  some 
two)  of  jointed  spinnerets  or  obtusely  conical 
papillsd  behind  the  anus;  the  apex  of  these 
papillsB  is  surrounded  by  stiff  bristles  and 
hairs,  and  is  dotted  with  numerous  horny 
tubes,  the  prolongation  of  the  excretory  dacts; 
the  number  of  the  tubes  varies  from  1,000 
in  epeira  to  less  than  100  in  the  smaller  spe- 
cies. The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  eggs  are 
numerous  and  spheroidal;  a  single  impreg- 
nation is  sufficient  for  several  successive  gen- 
erations. There  is  generally  only  one  brood  in 
a  year;  the  embryos  are  developed  after  the 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  are  hatched  some- 
times in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  others  not  till  the 
following  spring  ;  the  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a 
silken  bag,  from  which  the  young  are  some- 
times helped  out  by  the  mother ;  they  resemble 
the  parents  except  in  size,  and  undergo  no 
metamorphosis  but  change  of  skin ;  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  several  years.  Only»the  system 
of  classification  of  Walckenaer  will  be  briefly 
given  here,  as  it  places  stress  on  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  their  economy,  though  not 
affording  a  safiicient  basis  for  natural  classifica- 
tion. He  divides  the  spinning  spiders  into  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic,  as  follows:  I.  VenanteSy 
always  running  or  leaping  near  their  abode  in 
search  of  prey,  with  the  families :  1,  latebrico- 
IcB,  hiding  in  holes  and  fissures,  like  mygale  ;  2, 
tuhicolcBy  enclosing  themselves  in  silken  tubes 
(dysderay  segestria) ;  3,  cellulicolmy  living  in 
small  cells  {scytodes) ;  4,  curs&reSy  swift  runners 
(lyeosay  etenus);  5,  saltatorsSy  leaping  with 
agility  (attus).  II.  Vagantes,  wandering  after 
prey,  without  fixed  residence  except  wbile  lay- 


ing eggs,  with  family  6,  laterigradcBy  walking 
and  running  sideways  or  backward,  and  occa- 
sionally throwing  out  threads  to  entrap  their 
prey   (thommis).    III.  £rrante8,  prowling  in 
the  neighborhood  of   their  nests  or  threads, 
with  families:  7,  nidiUkgy  going  abroad,  but 
making  a  web  whence  issue  threads  to  entrap 
prey  (elubiona,  dra98us) ;  8,  JiliUlcBy  spreading 
long  threads  about  their  prowling  places  (phol- 
ctiSy  clotho),    IV.  SedenteSy  spinning  large  webs 
and  lying  in  wait  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side, 
with  families :  9,  tapitelcB,  spinning  large  webs 
of  close  texture  in  which  thoy  dwell  {tegenaria, 
agelena);  10,  orbitela,  spreading  orbicular  or 
spiral  webs  of  a  regular  open  texture,  living  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  side  (epeira)  ;  11,  retiUlcB, 
spinning  irregular  webs  of  open  meshes,  re- 
maining in  the  middle  or  on  the  side  (theridion), 
V.  Natante9y  swimmers,  spreading  filaments  in 
water,  with  family :  12,  cLquiteUB  (argyroneta), 
— Spiders  are  found  in  every  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe,  but  are  largest  in  warm  climates; 
the  males  and  females  live  separately,  and  the 
latter  are  most  frequently  seen  and  are  consid- 
erably the  larger ;  all  are  carnivorous,  devour- 
ing living  prey,  sucking  the  juices  and  some- 
times swallowing  the  fragments ;  the  females 
are  generally  ready  to  attack  and  feed  on  the 
males,  even  in  the  reproducing  season,    and 
both  sexes  are  fond  of  fighting,  the  vanquished 
being  devoured ;  they  can  support  long  fasts, 
and  remain  torpid  during  the  winter ;  they  are 
very  cleanly,  and  spend  much  time  in  clearing 
their  limbs  from  dust  and  dirt  by  the  toothed 
combs  and  brushes  on  the  mandibles.    In  ma- 
king their  webs  they  accommodate  themselves 
remarkably  to  circumstances,  displaying  great 
perseverance,   ingenuity,  and   almost  intelli- 
gence ;  they  carefully  guard  their  eggs,  some- 
times carrying  about  with  them  the  silken  bag 
which  contains  them,  and  are  affectionate  to 
their  young,  which  in  some  cases  devour  their 
mother.    They  descend  by  their  silken  threads 
head  downward,  but  climb  up  on  them  head 
upward,  rolling  them  into  a  bundle  during  the 
ascent;  the  thread  cannot  be  used  a  second 
time  for  the  same  purpose.   When  they  wish  to 
go  from  tree  to  tree,  some  let  go  a  thread  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  it  has  reached 
the  object  they  strengthen  and  pass  over  it,  in 
this  way  travelling  long  distances  without  de- 
scending to  the  ground ;  their  tiny  cables  are 
very  abundantly  seen  in  dewy  mornings  of 
spring  and  autumn ;  some  small  gossamer  spi- 
ders even  speed  through  the  air  buoyed  up  by 
their  light  threads.    They  are  capable  of  some 
domestication ;  Pelisson,  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  had  a  pet  spider  which  came  regularly,  at 
the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  to  get  its 
meal  of  files ;  and  a  spider  raiser  in  France  is 
said  to  have  tamed  800,  which  he  kept  in  a  sin- 
gle apartment  for  their  silk.    The  supply  of  the 
silk  of  the  spider  seems  to  be  limited  to  sufii- 
cient  to  make  six  or  seven  webs  in  a  season ;  it  is 
very  strong  and  very  fine,  and  is  used  in  astron- 
omy for  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer ;  ac- 


cording  to  Leenwenhoeb,  it  takes  4,000,000  of 
th«  extremelj  delicate  tlireads  from  the  thou- 
sands of  apinneroleB  to  malce  a  filament  as  large 
a  a  human  hair ;  each  thread  of  the  spider  as 
D^  in  the  n-eb  ia  made  up  of  thousands  of 
smaller  ones ;  one  or  a]I  the  spinneretB  may  be 
used  OS  occasion  reqaires.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  silk  of  the  apider  avail- 
able for  maoofaoturing  purposes,  but  with  lit- 
tle success.  (See  Cobweb,  and  Silk  Spider.) 
Spiders  are  eaten  h;  mauj  barboroua  tribes 
at  men,  as  the  American  Indians,  S.  Africans, 
and  Australians;  they  also  supply  abundant 
food  to  many  birds,  reptiles,  and  camiTorous 
insects.  They  are  affected  and  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  parasitic  mites,  and  their  eggs  serve 
lo  nourish  the  yoang  larvce  of  several  species 
of  ichneumon  flies ;  the  smallest  punctnro  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen  is  fatal  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  arresting  the  escape  of  the  nutrient 
flnida;  their  colors  fade  rapidly  after  death, 
even  in  preservative  liquids.  A  single  wound 
(fom  a  spider  will  soon  kill  the  domestic  fly; 
the  large  crab  spiders  of  South  America  (my- 
galt)  leap  upon  and  destroy  bumming  birds  and 
creepers,  and  produce  dangerous  and  occasion- 
ally fatal  symptoms  in  debilitated  persons ; 
every  physician  knows  that  ev«n  the  bite  of 
the  smaller  spiders  of  temperate  climates  may 
pierce  the  akin  in  certain  localities,  and  cause 
painful  irritation.— -For  descriptions  and  figures 
of  the  species  of  the  United  States  see  papers 
by  N,  M,  Hentz  in  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  of  the 
"Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History"  (1841- 
'57),  now  in  course  of  republication,  with  fig- 
ares  by  the  same  sooiety  (1876).  The  genus 
mygah  (Walok.)  contains  the  largest  of  the 
spiders,  of  dark  colors,  nocturnal,  living  io 
galleries  which  they  make  in  the  ground,  in 
clefts  of  trees,  crevices  in  rocks,  or  among 
leaves.  The  crab  or  bird  spider  of  South 
America  {M.  atieularui,  Walck.)  is  about  8  in, 
long,  its  legs  extending  over  a  space  of  8  or  10 
in.;  the  body  is  very  hairy  and  blackish,  and 
the  ends  of  the  feet  are  reddish ;  it  ia  very 
powerful,  jumping  upon  and  killing  small  birds; 
it  spins  no  web ;  its  cell  is  io  the  form  of  o 
pointed  tube,  of  a  white  firm  tissue.  There  are 
Mme  large  species  in  the  sonthern  states,  feed- 
ing principally  on  the  large  orthoptera,  believed 
by  the  Indians  to  possess  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  and  eaten  accordingly.  A  large 
species  {if.  ffentiit)  in  Texas  is  called  there  ta- 
rantula; other  species  in  California  are  called 
Irap-door  spiders,  from  their  hollowing  a  more 
or  Ima  conical  nest,  about  S  id.  long  and  an 
mch  in  diameter,  in  the  clayey  soil ;  the  nests 
are  lined  with  silk,  with  an  accurately  fitting 
lid,  to  arranged  that  the  inmate  can  firmly 
hold  it  down  against  ordinary  enemies ;  the 
cover  outside  so  nearly  resembles  the  surround- 
ing earth  in  oolor  and  rooghness  as  to  be  rec- 
ogniied  with  difficulty.  For  an  account  of  the 
curiouj  devices  in  the  interior  arrangement  of 
these  nests,  see  "Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History"  for  1875.    The 
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species  of  the  genns  lycota  (Latr.)  are  well 
called  wolf  spiders,  for  they  are  the  moat  sav- 
age, voracious,  and  quarrelsome  of  the  family; 
tbey  make  no  web,  but  prowl  on  the  ground 
by  night,  running  very  fast,  and  hiding  in  nat- 
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oral  or  artificial  boles  ia  the  ground,  which 

they  strengthen  with  silk ;  the  females  carry 
the  cocoon  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  defendit  with  tlie  greateat  conr- 
age,  some  guarding  it  under  stones ;  the  yonng 
when  hatched  climb  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  giving  her  a  monstrous  appearance, 
and  are  aaid  finally  to  devour  her.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  common  species  is  the  L. 
fatifera  (Hentz),  about  1^  in.  long,  hairy,  and 
bluish  black  ;  it  is  as  large  as  the  tarantula  of 
Europe,  which  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  Massachusetts ;  it  must  rarely 
bite  persons,  from  its  habits  and  haunts,  though 
its  poison  may  produce  ill  consequences  if 
introduced  under  the  skin,  not  however  to  be 
compared  with  those  from  the  mygale  at  the 
tropics ;  it  is  very  savage  and  tenacious  of  life. 
The  genus  attvt  (Walck.)  includes  the  small 
species  commonly  called  jumping  spiders;  they 
make  no  web,  wander  in  search  of  prey,  and 
cast  the  skin  and  hibernate  in  silken-valved 

summer  on  walls  and  windows 
in  the  sun,  walking  by  jerks, 
crawling  stealthily  np  to  flies, 
and  jumping  with  rarely  failing 
accuracy  when  near  enough. 
The  best  known  jumping  spi- 
der in  New  England  is  the  A. 

familiarii  (Hentz),  about  ^  in.       Jmnplnft  Spider 

long,  pale  gray  and  hairy,  the  (Aitm  (kmiiurii). 
abdomen  blackish  with  a  gray- 
ish angular  band ;  it  is  very  common  in  houses, 
dwelling  in  cracks  on  the  outside,  and  wan- 
dering about  in  the  son  in  search  of  food ; 
before  leaping  at  a  fly,  it  fixes  a  thread  to 
secure  itself  from  falling.    It  is  widely  dis- 
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tribnt«d.     Its  backward  gut  is  as  rapid 
its  forward.    The  loDg-legg«d  spider  {pholeut 
AtlanticuM,  Hentz)  \»  about  |  in.  long,  with 
a  narrow  body  and  very  long  slender  legs, 
which  are  easit;  separated  at  the  will  of  the 
animal  wlien  seized  bj  them ;  the  color  ia  pale 
graj;    it  is   common  in 
comers  of  dark  and  rare- 
ly nsed  rooms,  in  cellars 
and  ohurchea,  spinning 
very  loose    web    crowed 
in  all  direatioits,  which 
very  rapidly  ahaken  when 
tonohed ;  the  eggs  are  car' 
ried  in  the  jaws,  enveL 
opdd  in  a  silken  bag,  and 
about  200  young  are  rolled 
in  a  ball  not  larger  than  a 
pea ;  the  food  consists  of 
very  small  insects,  though 

other,  especially  when 
yoang;  they  are  favorite  food  for  wasps,  who 
store  their  cells  with  them  as  a  provision  for 
their  young.  The  European  representative 
the  P.  phalangwidet  (Walck.).  The  commi 
house  spider  {tagenaria  medicinalU,  Henti) 
foundinevery  house  and  cellar  in  the  land;  t 
ohelicerea  are  moderate,  and  the  fourth  pair  of 
feet  the  longest ;  the  upper  two  spinnerets  are 
remarkably  larger  than  the  others,  and  the  four 
anterior  eyes  in  a  line  curved  backward.  It  is 
Sedentary,  making  in  an  obscure  comer  a  large 
and  nearly  horizontal  web,  with  a  tubular  hab- 
itation at  the  upper  part ;  it  ia  not  quite  an 
inch  long,  varying  in  color  from  pale  brown  to 
bluish  block  according  to  the  absence  of  light 
in  its  retreat,  with  a  dark  band  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  and  feet  varied 
with  blackish ;  the  specific  name  is  derived 
from  the  use  formerly  made  of  the  web  in 
oases  of  (ever.  In  epeira  (Walck.)  the  web  is 
either  vertical  or  inclined,  and  the  threads  are 
arranged  in  a  more  or  less  regularly  geometri- 
cal manner,  radiating  from  the  centre,  where 
the  animal  remains,  ac- 
cording to  the  absence  of 
disturbing  causes.  The 
common  epeira  (E.  tul- 
gari*,  Uentz)  is  less  than 
an  inch  lovg,  with  a  full 
body,  gray  with  blackish 
abdomen,  with  winding 
white  marks  and  a  white 
cross  in  the  middle  ;  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  be 
domesticated,  its  geomet- 
rical web  being  so  often 
met  with  near  the  win- 
dows of  honsea.  The 
webs  of  the  spider,  like 
the  cells  of  the  bee,  are  not  geometrically  per- 
fect; their  irregularity  can  generally  be  de- 
tected even  by  the  onassisted  eye.— The  long- 
legged,  round-bodied  spider,  commonly  called 
"father  long-legs,"-is  one  of  the  trachearian 
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arachnids,  so  named  frojn  the  respiratory  or- 
gans being  radiated  tracheie,  receiving  air 
through  two  stigmatic  openings ;  it  is  the  har- 
veat  spider  (phalangiura  ayrnuCum,  Linn.)  in 
Europe,  and  an  allied  species  in  the  United 
Stat«B.  The  eyes  are  two ;  the  mandibles  end 
in  double  pincers;  the  legs  ore  eight,  slender, 
and  when  separated  from  the  body  exhibit 
signs  of  irritability  for  some  time.  They  are 
harmless,  preying  upon  mites  and  smaU  in- 
aects,  and  are  very  common  in  the  fields. — 
Many  small  spiders  fly  about  on  their  silken 
threads,  carried  far  by  currents  of  wind. — Of 
the  araehnida,  the  scorpions  appeared  first  in 
the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  the  true  spiders 
in  the  Jurassic  age. — See  "American  Natural- 
ist," vols.  V.  (May,  1871),  vi.  (March,  1873). 
and  viii.  (October,  1874),  for  descriptions  and 
figures.  See  also  various  articles  on  spiders  by 
Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  in  "  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,"  18T3,  and  the  "Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  April,  1875.  For  further  detuls 
see  chap,  iviii.  of  Rennie's  "  Insect  Architec- 
ture," the  works  of  Eirby  and  Spence,  and 
particularly  the  Hittoire  d«i  iiuecta  aptint 
[No-uTdU*  luita  d  Buffon),  by  Baron  Wakke- 
naer  (vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,  8vo,  Paris,  1837-'44). 
(See  UiTK,  ScoBPiotf,  and  Silk  Spiobr.) 

SPnia  OIB,  or  8m  ^Mcr,   the   name  of 
a«veral  species  of  ten-footed  short-tailed  crus- 


SpUn  Crab  (Uite  (qnliudo.) 

taceans  of  the  crab  family,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  libinia  eanalieulata  of  North 
America  and  the  maia  iqvinado  of  Europe. 
In  L.  eanalieulata  (Say)  the  thorax  is  densely 
hairy,  with  spines  on  the  borders  and  on  the 
back ;  the  rostrnm  is  grooved  at  the  tip  and 
channelled  between  the  eyes ;  the  anterior  feet 
are  unarmed  and  granulated,  the  hands  elon- 
gated, and  the  fingers  white  at  tip.  The  body 
is  oonver  and  heart-shaped,  4  in.  in  diameter, 
the  long  legs  spreading  over  12  to  16  in. ;  the 
eyea  small  and  very  short ;  it  is  blackish  green, 
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very  active,  and  f erocioas-looking ;  it  is  often 
cflDght  in  nets,  and  from  the  wharves  and 
bridges  of  New  England;  it  is  not  nsed  for 
food.  The  M.  aquirutdo  (Latr.),  or  corwich, 
is  reddish,  and  4  to  6  in.  long;  the  body  is 
covered  with  spines  and  hairs;  it  is  found 
along  the  coasts  of  W.  Europe  and  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, making  its  appearance  in  Great 
Britain  about  May  and  remaining  till  Septem- 
ber, greatly  annoying  the  fishermen  by  fright- 
ening away  fish  and  larger  crabs  and  lobsters 
from  the  nets  by  its  constant  movements;  it 
is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  young  when 
first  hatched  are  very  unlike  their  parents ;  as 
many  as  80,000  eggs  have  been  found  on  a 
single  female.  The  ancients  believed  it  to  be 
endowed  with  reason,  and  represented  it  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  as 
an  emblem  of  wisdom ;  it  is  also  figured  on 
their  medals. — Lithodes  aretiea  (Latr.)  is  also 
called  spider  crab ;  the  body  is  spiny,  and  the 
long  beak  bifurcated ;  the  hands  small  and  un- 
equal, the  limbs  Ipng  and  hairy,  and  the  fifth 
pair  imperfect ;  it  is  reddish  yellow,  spreading 
about  20  in.,  and  a  hideous-looking  species; 
it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

SnBBK.HONUBT,  or  Catlta.    See  Monebt. 

SnEGELi  FrMrich,  a  Grerman  orientalist,  boi*n 
at  Eitzingen,  near  WtXrzburg,  July  11,  1820. 
After  studying  at  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  and  Bonn, 
and  spending  several  years  in  travel,  he  be- 
came in  1849  professor  of  oriental  languages 
at  Erlangen.  Besides  editing  several  Persian 
works,  he  has  published  EinUitung  in  die 
traditumellen  Schriften  der  Parsen  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1856-^60);  Die  altperaiseken  Keilin- 
9chr\fUii  (Leipsic,  1862) ;  Eranieche  Alter- 
thumekunde  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1871-3);  and 
several  grammars  and  minor  treatises  bearing 
on  Iranian  antiquities,  religion,  language,  liter- 
ature,  and  ethnology. 

SPnuiACSEIi.  FiMrk^  a  German  novelist, 
bom  in  Magdeburg,  Feb.  24, 1829.  He  studied 
at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Greifswald,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  works  are :  Clara 
Vere  (1857);  Auf  der  Dune  (1858);  Prohle- 
maiiiche  Naturen  (1860,  English  translation 
**  Problematic  Characters,"  by  Prof.  Scheie  de 
Vere,  New  York,  1869),  and  its  continuation, 
Durch  Naeht  ettm  Lieht  (1861 ;  English  trans- 
lation, ."Through  Night  to  Light,"  by  the 
same,  New  York,  1869);  In  der  ewol/ten 
Stunde  (1862);  IHe  ran  HoheneUin  (1868; 
En^ish  translation,  "The  Hohensteins,"  by 
the  same,  1870^  Roaehen  vom  Hofe  (1864); 
In  Rtih  nnd  Glied  (1866) ;  Unterden  Tannen 
(1867);  Hammer  und  Amhoee  (1869;  English 
translation,  "  Hammer  and  Anvil,"  by  William 
Hand  Browne,  1878);  Die  Pioniere  (1871); 
Alle  Zeit  roran  (1872) ;  Woe  die  Schwalbe  sang 
(1873;  English  translation,  "  What  the  Swallow 
Sang,"  1873);  Ultimo  (1874);  and  Liele  f&r 
IMe  (1875),  a  drama,  which  has  been  played 
in  Leipsic.  He  has  translated  Gurtis^s  "Ho- 
wadji"  (Hanover,  1857),  Emerson's  "English 
Traits*'  (1858),  American  poems  by  various 


authors  (Leipsic,  1869 ;  8d  ed.,  1871),  Eosooe's 
"  Lorenzo  de*  Medici "  (1859),  and  several  of 
Michelet's  works.  A  coUected  edition  of  his 
works  has  been  published  at  Berlin  (10  vols., 
1872-'8). 

8PIE8^  Hdiirich,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Munich,  May  10,  1832,  died  there,  Aug.  8, 
1875.  He  was  the  son  of  an  engraver,  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Xaulbach,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  cartoon  of  "The  Crusaders," 
and  executed  a  celebrated  copy  of  his  "  Angel 
carrying  a  Dead  Child  to  Heaven."  In  1855 
he  was  employed  by  Xaulbach  in  decorating 
the  Wartburg,  and  he  was  one  of  the  school 
of  artists  known  as  "  young  Munich,"  led  by 
Faltz.  In  1856  he  obtained  a  prize  for  his 
"Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angel,"  and  in 
1861-2  he  painted  for  the  museum  of  Munich 
the  great  frescoes  relating  to  the  pilgrimage 
of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  quelling  the  disturbances  at  St.  Peter^s  at 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 

SPKEi    See  Nail. 

SPOLENAlDt  The  ancients,  under  the  name 
of  nard  (Heb.  nerd;  Gr.  vdpio^]  Lat.  nardus^ 
made  use  of  several  roots  having  properties 
similar  to  valerian ;  one  having  its  flowers  (or 
leaves)  in  spikes  waa  called  spikenard  (nardua 
apicatua%'«iidf  according  to  Boyle,  was  the 
plant  now  known  to  botanists  as  nardoataehya 
Jatamanai,  which  belongs  to  the  valerian  fam- 
ily and  is  found  in  Bengal;  it  is  now  quite 
out  of  use  except  in  the  East.  There  were 
also  a  leafy  nard,  a  rooting  nard,  and  others 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  countries  pro- 
ducing them, — The  plant  called  spikenard  in 
this  country  is  aralia  racemoaa.  Other  species 
of  aralia  are  mentioned  under  Ginseng  and 
Sabsapabilla.  This  has  a  herbaceous,  widely 
branched  stem,  8  to.  5  ft.  high,  from  a  perennial 
root;  the  large  decompound  leaves  ternately 
or  quinately  divided  with  heart-ovate  leaflets ; 
the  flowers,  in  umbels,  which  are  united  to 
form  large  panicles,  are  polygamous  or  perfect, 
greenish  white,  and  succeeded  by  small  dark 
purple  berries.  The  plant  is  found  from  Can- 
ada southward,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  gar- 
dens of  medicinal  plants ;  both  root  and  ber- 
ries have  a  warm,  aromatic  taste,  and  a  tincture 
of  them  made  with  spirits  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  a  popular  domestic  stimulant. 
The  root  appears  to  be  a  stimulant  diaphoretic, 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Indians. 

SPINACH)  a  plant  of  the  chenopodiaceca  or 
goosefoot  family,  apinacia  oleracea,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  as  food.  According  to  some 
authors,  the  botanical  and  conmion  names  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  apina^  a  thorn,  as  some 
varieties  have  prickly  seeds ;  others  say  that  it 
is  called  in  various  languages  by  names  equiv- 
alent to  ffiapanica,  Spanish.  Spinach  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  was  a  novelty  in 
Europe  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  probably  a 
native  of  western  Asia.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated both  as  an  annual  and  a  biennial ;  it  has 
petioled,  ovate  or  triangular,  succulent  leaves; 
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the  flower  stalks  are  S  to  8  ft.  bigh,  boljow, 
furrowed,  and  branchiag;  the  apetaloua  Dow- 
ers are  dicecious,  the  male  in  long  spikes,  the 
female  in  clusters  at  every  joint  of  the  stem; 
the  cal/z  in  the  piaUUate  Sowers  liardens  and 
forms  aa  iuvolncre  to  the  seeds,  and  in  some 


two  or  three  horns  on  the  sides. 
Bat  few  varieties  are  known,  the  prinoipal 
being  the  prickly,  the  smooth-seeded,  and  the 
lettuoe-leaved. 

BPHIL  OOSD.    See  Neietous  Ststim. 

SPntUt  DISEASES,  tbe  common  appellation  of 
diseases  affecting  the  bony  spinal  oolnmn  and 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  The  prin- 
cipal diseases  of  the  spinal  column  are  lateral 
carvature  and  angular  curvetore  or  Pott's  dis- 
ease, sometimes  called  scrofulous  caries  of  tbe 
spine.  Lateral  curvature  is  the  more  common, 
and  usually  affects  girls  hetween  10  and  20 
years  of  age  and  women  of  sedentary  habits. 
Those  who  take  much  eiercise  are  not  often 
its  subjects,  as  the  symmetry  of  the  spinal  col- 
nmu  is  preserved  principally  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  In  its  early  stages  lateral  carva- 
ture is  apt  to  escape  detection,  the  first  notice 
taken  of  it  being  generally  the  prominence 
of  one  shoulder,  more  frequently  the  right,  or 
some  elevation  of  the  hip.  The  curvature  is 
always  doable ;  that  is,  when  a  curve  has  taken 
place  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  a  complemen- 
tary curve  in  the  oppusito  direction  will  be 
found  in  the  lumbar  region,  dving  the  spine  a 
sigmoid  appearance,  Latcrw  curvature  is  also 
usually  accotnpanied  with  more  or  less  rotation 
of  the  spinal  colomn,  duo  to  the  action  of  the 
ribs,  which  are  carried  down  on  one  side  more 
than  on  the  other.  The  treatment  in  slight 
oases  is  good  diet,  pure  air,  and  well  regulated 
exercise,  end  sometimes  the  administration  of 
ferruginous  tonics.  When  the  curvature  is 
considerable,  stays,  braces,  and  bandages  will 
be  of  service ;  but  they  must  not  take  the  place 
of  exercise,  and  should  be  regarded  as  expe- 
dients rather  than  curative  agents.  Posturmg 
and  great  attention  to  the  position  of  the  body 
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when  tying  in  bed  should  he  employed  as  the 
chief  hygienic  measures.^ Angular  curvature, 
or  Pott's  disease,  is  caused  by  indammation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebraa  and  of  the  interver- 
tebral substance,  usually  commencing  in  the 
latter.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  tubercle, 
and  some  hold  that  it  is  essentially  a  scrofu- 
lous disease.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  cur- 
vature is  caries,  and  it  most  commonly  shows 
itself  daring  the  period  of  bodily  development, 
usually  attacking  the  lower  dorsal  region. 
Recovery  sometimes  takes  place  without  pne 
making  ita  appearance,  but  "spinal  abscess" 
is  a  common  accompaniment,  the  pus  point- 
ing  in  the  groin,  and  finding  its  way  from  the 
dorsal  region  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  under  Ponpart'a  ligament,  forming 
what  is  known  as  "  psoas  abscess,"  The  pus 
sometimes  burrows  beneath  the  muscles  and 
involves  the  whole  thigh.  The  abscess  some- 
times appears  shove  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
sometimes  in  the  loin,  forming  in  the  Isttcr 
case  "lumbar  abscess."  When  the  cervical 
vertebrm  are  a&ected,  tbe  abscess  appears  in 
the  pharynx.  Angular  cnrvatnre  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  diagnosis,  as  the  ill  health,  suppuration, 
and  deformity  are  highly  indicative.  The  in- 
itiatory eympttims  are  also  not  obscure,  the 
Srincipal  being  the  persistent  local  pain  and 
ifficuity  in  bending  the  back,  accompanied  by 
great  general  disturbance  and  hectic  fever. 
After  curvature  has  taken  place  recovery  is 
always  accompanied  by  anchylosis,  from  union 
of  newly  formed  bony  tissue.  The  treatment 
requires  careful  attention  to  the  general  health, 
includinggood  dietand  the  employment  of  ton- 
ics and  alteratives,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  iodine, 
and  cod~liver  oil.  The  local  applications  of  fo- 
mentations and  leeches  and  of  counter-irritants 
are  also  serviceable.  Setons,  moxas,  and  mer- 
cury, as  tending  to  exhaust  tbe  strength,  are  to 
he  avoided.  On  getting  np,  the  patient's  back 
should  be  supported  by  some  kind  of  mechanical 
appliance.  The  abscess  should  not  be  opened 
too  hastily,  for  it  may  bo  absorbed ;  but  when 
it  progresses  steadily  a  free  opening  should  be 
made,  under  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  car- 
bolated  oil,  to  prevent  entrance  of  air. — The 
principal  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  is, 
the  pathological  conditions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, are  spinal  meningitis,  myelitis,  and  spinel 
apoplexy.  These  conditions  give  rise  to  or  aid 
in  developing  a  variety  of  symptoms,  which  in 
turn  are  classed  as  diseases,  such  as  paralyeis 
(including  paraplegia  and  spinal  hemiplegia), 
general  spinal  paralysis,  and  locomotor  ataxia. 
The  diseases  known  as  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  and  infantile  paral]vi3>  although  their 
causes  are  not  clearly  made  out,  are  generally 
considered  to  he  connected  with  affections  of 
tho  spinal  cord. — Spinal  Menitifritit,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord, 
corresponds  to  inflammetion  of  the  correspond- 
ing membranes  of  the  brain,  and  rarely  occurs 
in  the  arachnoid. and  pia  mater  independently 
of  cerebral  meningitis,  except  in  cases  pro- 
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duced  by  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  spinal  col- 
amn,  or  stmctural  affections  within  the  spi- 
nal canal.  The  affection  is  therefore  almost 
always  cerebro-spinal.  (See  Bbain,  Diseases 
OF  THE.)  Fibrinons  exudation,  serous  effusion, 
and  generally  pus  foUow  the  inflammation,  the 
semrn  being  often  tinged  with  blood.  The  at- 
tack may  be  acute  or  chronic.  When  acute  it 
extends  over  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord,  but  chronic  menin- 
gitis is  usually  limited  in  extent,  and  the  in- 
flammation is  accompanied  by  fewer  patholo- 
gical changes.  Acute  spinal  meningitis  is  re- 
garded by  many  authorities  as  incurable,  while 
others  assert  that  mild  cases  sometimes  recov- 
er. The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  spine  and 
in  the  extremities,  increased  more  by  move- 
ments of  the  body  than  by  pressure.  There 
are  also  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
either  persistent  or  convulsive,  often  producing 
that  rigid  bending  of  the  body  backward  calle^ 
(»nsthotano8 ;  abo  tonic  contraction  of  the 
thoracic  muscles,  and  consequently  diflSculty  of 
breathing.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by 
paralysis,  caused  by  pressure  of  the  products  of 
the  inflanmiation  (fibrinous  exudation,  effused 
serum,  or  pus).  The  paralysis  may  be  confined 
to  the  lower  extremities,  or  it  may  be  general, 
and  it  is  usually  limited  to  motion,  while  there 
is  preternatural  sensibility.  The  disease  runs 
a  rapid  course,  often  terminating  fatally  within 
a  week.  Apnoea,  or  suspension  of  the  respira- 
tory function  from  involvement  of  the  roots 
of  the  respiratory  nerves,  is  the  usual  mode  of 
death.  The  treatment,  in  cases  not  dependent 
on  blood  poisoning,  comprises  the  application 
of  cups  and  leeches,  setons,  moxas,  blisters, 
antimonial  ointment,  and  croton  oil,  and  also 
of  belladonna  and  chloroform  and<tl)e  warm 
bath  to  relieve  pain.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
often  given  in  large  doses  to  promote  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  inflammation.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious,  but  some  authorities  in- 
terdict the  use  of  animal  food. — Epidemic 
Cerehra-Spinal  Meningitis.  Although  there 
are  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which 
are  idiopathic,  and  it  is  therefore  then  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  a  spinal  disease,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  of  epidemic  origin,  and  the 
spinal  lesions  are  therefore  secondary  affec- 
tions, depending  upon  blood  poisoning.  The 
disease  is  then  called  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  a  dangerous  affection  which  has 
of  late  prevailed  extensively  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  From  the 
appearance  of  certain  spots  upon  the  skin 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  it  spotted  fever ;  but  as  these 
spots  are  not  a  constant  accompaniment,  the 
proposition  has  not  been  adopted.  The  name 
was  given  to  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
New  England  between  1807  and  1816,  which 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  disease, 
but  the  identity  is  not  established.  Some  have 
regarded  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  as 
a  variety  of  typhus,  but  the  greater  suddenness 


of  the  attack  and  the  absence  of  the  mulberry 
rash  of  typhus  indicate  a  difference  of  origin. 
The  disease  usuall^F  begins  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  great  vertigo,  violent  headache,  ob- 
stinate vomiting,  and  muscular  stiffness,  which 
soon  passes  into  tetanus.  The  face  is  pale,  the 
pupils  contracted,  the  C9njunctiv9e  red,  and 
the  skin  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  head  is 
strongly  drawn  back,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
first  or  second  day,  •  and  there  is  delirium, 
which  soon  passes  into  the  stupor  of  coma. 
The  bodily  temperature  is  variable,  the  high- 
est occurring  in  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases. 
Wunderlich  recognizes  three  forms.  One,  rap- 
idly fatal,  is  accompanied  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which  rises  toward  the  approach  of 
death  to  108°  F.,  and  continues  to  rise  for  some 
hours  after  death.  A  second  form  is  slight, 
with  fever  of  short  duration  and  very  .irregu- 
lar course ;  a  third  is  ^protracted,  but  marked 
by  very  great  variation  of  temperature.  The 
pulse  at  the  commencement  is  usually  not 
more  frequent,  often  slower  than  norm^d,  and 
is  often  intermittent.  It  increases  with  the 
disease,  but  rarely  reaches  more  than  100  beats 
per  minute  until  near  the  fatal  termination, 
when  it  becomes  very  small  and  frequent.  The 
urine  is  increased  in  quantity  and  deposits  a 
large  amount  of  urates,  and  there  is  sometimes 
heematuria.  In  from  20  to  60  hours  after  the 
commencement  a  peculiar  eruption  usually  ap- 
pears upon  the  skin  of  the  neck,  abdomen, 
back,  arms,  legs,  and  face,  composed  of  dis- 
tinct dark  red  or  purple  spots,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  pin^s  head.  They  are  not  raised 
above  the  surface,  and  do  not  disappear  upon 
pressure ;  sometimes  they  do  not  become  visi- 
ble till  after  death.  The  tongue  is  moist  and 
creamy  until  the  spasmodic  stage  is  established, 
when  it  becomes  dry,  dark-colored,  and  cov- 
ered with  sordes.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks; 
cases  are  reported  as  terminating  fatally  in 
three  or  four  hours,  but  more  than  half  the 
deaths  occur  between  the  second  and  fifth  days. 
Convalesence  may  begin  from  the  fifth  day  to 
the  fourth  week  or  later,  and  is  always  tedious, 
relapses  being  common  and  often  fatal.  The 
treatment  is  various.  Bloodletting  has  been 
practised,  but  with  unfavorable  results,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  depression  of  the 
vital  powers.  The  use  of  quinia  is  regarded 
with  favor,  and  opium  has  its  advocates ;  ether 
and  chloroform  have  been  used  by  inhala- 
tion as  sedatives;  and  tincture  of  cantharides 
is  said  to  be  of  service  in  cases  marked  by  ex- 
treme depression.  Counter-irritation,  by  the 
actual  cautery  applied  along  the  spine,  or  by 
blisters,  has  been  followed  by  alleviation-  of 
symptoms.  The  use  of  cold  compresses  to 
the  head,  and  of  leeches  behind  the  ears,  is 
also  recommended. — Myelitis^  or  inflammation 
of  the  body  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  similar  to 
cerebritis,  or  inflammation  of  brain  tissue,  and 
may  terminate  fatally  either  in  the  acute  in- 
flammatory stage,  or  by  softening,  by  unde- 
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fined  suppuration,  or  hj  abscess;  the  most 
common  mode  being  by  softening,  the  disor- 
ganization involving  the  whole  cord  or  only 
one  column.  Acute  myelitis,  except  as  a  se- 
quel to  spinal  meningitis,  or  when  caused  by 
a  wound,  is  rare.  The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  spinal  meningitis,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  two  diseases  are  rarely 
unconnected,  one  inducing  the  other,  the  pri- 
mary disease  being  predominant.  Paralysis 
often  comes  on  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  more 
pronounced  than  in  meningitis.  It  is  usually 
confined  to  the  lower  limbs,  but  involves  the 
upper  extremities  when  the  affection  reaches 
as  high  as  the  fifth  pair  of  cervical  nerves. 
When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  upper  cervical 
and  occipital  sections  of  the  cord,  death  may 
take  place  almost  immediately  from  arrest  of 
respiration.  In  chronic  affections  the  palsied 
limbs  usually  become  atrophied,  and  indura- 
tion or  sclerosis  of  the  cord  ensues,  caused 
by  an  abnormal  growth  of  connective  cellular 
tissue,  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  nerve  tis- 
sue. Myelitis  attacks  subjects  of  all  ages,  but 
more  commonly  adults,  and  is  more  frequent 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  The 
treatment  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
attack;  in  the  majority  of  acute  cases  little 
more  can  be  done  than  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
the  most  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  promoting 
the  action  of  the  bowels  and  preventing  re- 
tention of  urine.  Strychnia  may  be  some- 
times used  in  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  mye- 
litis with  advantage,  and  so  may  the  electric 
current,  and  in  chronic  cases  with  decided  bene- 
fit.— Spinal  Apoplexy^  or  hsamorrhage  .within 
the  spinal  canal,  may  be  caused  by  injuries 
to  the  spinal  membranes,  or  by  degeneration 
of  the  cord.  Extravasations  of  blood  derived 
from  the  membranes  are  chiefly  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  changes 
found  in  the  substance  Of  the  cord,  and  the 
blood  clot,  are  similar  to  those  in  cerebral 
apoplexy,  as  described  in  Brain,  Diseases  of 
THE.  The  effusions  cause  irritation,  pain  in 
the  back,  spasm  of  muscles  below  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  finally  paralysis.  Spinal  apoplexy 
is  distinguished  from  other  paralytic  affections 
by  observing  that  the  attending  paralysis  is 
usually  not  accompanied  by  fever  or  general 
loss  of  nervous  power,  and  other  symptoms. 
The  treatment  is  rest  and  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  health,  with  moderate  counter- 
irritation. — Progressive  Locomotor  Ataxia  (Gr. 
hra^iay  want  of  order).  This  name,  has  been 
given  to  a  form  of  paralysis  characterized 
by  disorderly  muscular  movements  in  conse- 
quence of  loss  of  coordinating  power,  which 
has  been  recognized  only  within  the  present 
century.  Duchenne  described  it  in  1868-'9 
more  fully  than  any  previous  author,  arid  gave 
it  its  name.  Its  pathology  and  location  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Todd,  but  ittf  causes 
were  more  fully  investigated  by  Duchenne. 
Romberg  called  the  disease  tcibes  dorsalis^  and 
it  has  also  been  called  myelo-phthisis.    There 


is  not  much  loss  of  muscular  power,  except  as 
general  debility  advances,  but  the  diminution  of 
sensation  is  more  marked.  The  patient  has  a 
peculiar  gait  in  walking,  throwing  the  legs  out 
in  a  jerking  and  uncertain  manner,  and  when 
the  disease  is  pretty  well  advanced  throws  his 
arms  out  like  a  man  balancing  on  a  tight  rope. 
He  seems  to  be  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
one  who  is  walking  in  the  dark  over  uneven 
ground.  That  which  has  been  termed  the 
*'  muscular  sense  '*  is  impaired.  The  harmony 
of  the  reflex  impressions  by  which  muscular 
contractions  are  regulated  and  the  limbs  moved 
and  adjusted  is  so  far  disordered  that  either 
too  much  or  too  little  contraction  is  produced 
at  each  step.  The  foot  will  be  thrown  out 
and  not  properly  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
as  if  to  relieve  this  deficiency  the  patient  by 
an  effort  of  the  will  brings  the  foot  down  at 
the  next  step  with  too  much  force.  A  chief 
characteristic  is  the  inability  to  walk  or  stand 
with  the  eyes  closed.  It  needs  the  assistance 
of  sight  to  keep  the  body  erect.  The  walk 
is  uncertain  and  reeling  even  with  the  eyes 
open,  but  if  the  patient  shuts  them  he  will 
fall.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  upper  ex- 
tremities become  affected,  and  it  is  difiicult  for 
the  patient  to  tie  his  cravat  or  but1<on  his  coat, 
or  perform  any  motions  requiring  coordina- 
tion of  muscular  movements.  There  are  cer- 
tain premonitory  symptoms  which  have  been 
relied  upon,  such  as  fugitive  shooting  pains 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  neural- 
gic character;  but  they  are  often  found  un- 
connected with  the  disease,  and  often  absent 
when  the  disease  is  present.  One  of  the  early 
symptoms  is  incontinence  of  urine  consequent 
upon  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  and 
an  irritaUe  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder;  and  there  is  often  increased 
sexual  activity,  which  however  declines  in  the 
progress  of  the  complaint,  and 'at  last  ends  in 
impotence.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
disease  is  transient  localized  paralysis,  such 
as  that  of  the  sixth  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
which  supply  the  external  straight  muscle  of 
the  eyeball,  or  the  third  pair,  which  supply 
the  elevators  of  the  eyelid,  and  the  constrictor 
of  the  iris,  so  that  there  is  drooping  of  the 
lid  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  one  eye  being 
usually  affected  more  than  the  other,  and  vis- 
ion is  sometimes  impaired  or  lost.  In  some 
cases  these  paralytic  affections  are  permanent 
When  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  begins  on  one 
side,  which  it  frequently  does,  it  is  much  often- 
er  upon  the  left  than  the  right  side.  Before 
the  disease  is  much  advanced,  although  the 
gait  is  irregular  and  jerking,  the  patient  re- 
tains the  power  to  walk  considerable  distances 
in  spite  of  the  great  exertion  which  he  makes. 
After  a  time  the  power  of  locomotion  is  lost, 
the  patient  is  donfined  to  his  bed,  he  becomes 
unable  to  feed  himself,  and  speech  is  difl^cult, 
sometimes  impossible.  The  disease  is  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  paraplegia,  or  anterior 
spinal  paralysis,  by  the  careful  and  circumspect 
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gait  of  the  latter;  and  although  it  has  some 
ajmptoms  in  common  with  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  the  totality  of  them  will  enahle 
a  diagnosis  to  he  made.    The  prognosis  is  ex- 
tremely unfavorable ;  very  few  cases  ever  cease 
progressing,  and  fewer  still  recover.    The  most 
that  can  he  hoped  for  is  that  the  disease  will 
remain  stationary  or  progress  slowly.    Some- 
times  it  develops  rapidly,  but  generally  years 
elapse  before  the  fatal  termination,  and  in  most 
cases  death  is  produced  by  some  intercurrent 
affection.    The  most  marked  pathological  con- 
dition is  induration  or  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving  the  gray 
substance  and  the  roots  of  the  posterior  nerves. 
The  sclerosis  is  an  abnormal  development  of 
the  connective  tissue,  and  produces  atrophy 
and  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres.    Among 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxia  are  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  me- 
chanical injuries,  and  syphilis.    Severe  blows 
and  falls,  and  the  concussion  produced  by  rail- 
road collisions  and  similar  shocks,  often  occar 
sion  that  congested  condition  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  ends  in  locomotor  ataxia.    Exces- 
sive and  continued  mental  exertion,  and  anxiety 
or  grief,  by  producing  a  hypersemic  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  sometimes  bring 
on  the  disease,  especially  if  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional fault.    Excessive  indulgence  in  the  sex- 
ual passion  has  been  regarded  as  a  frequent 
cause,  but  some  revision  of  opinion  will  need 
to  be  made  on  this  point.    The  irritable  condi- 
tion of  the  cord  often  produces  a  morbid  sexual 
desire  which  has  not  previously  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  patient,  and  in  which  he  has  not 
inordinately  indulged;  and  many  are  now  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  cause  in  question  has 
been  overrated.    Males  are  more  often  affected 
than  females.    Of  60  cases  analyzed  by  Carre, 
42  were  males  and  18  females.    It  is  especially 
a  disease  of  middle  life,  between  the  ages  of 
80  and  50,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  before 
30,  and  Trousseau  reports  a  case  in  a  patient 
80  years  old.    The  disease  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  dis- 
ease appearing  first.    There  is  no  particular 
plan  of  treatment  established.    In  Europe  and 
in  this  country  success  has  seemed  to  attend 
the  employment  of  the  interrupted  galvanic 
current  (faradization),  and  cases  are  reported 
as  having  been  benefited  by  the  continuous 
current  of  a  powerful  battery.     (See  Medical 
Electkioitt.)    Long  continued  and  well  regu- 
lated gjrmnastio  exercises  were  successfully  em- 
ployed by  Eisenmann  in  two  out  of  six  cases. 
The  iodide  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  are 
beneficial.    Counter-irritation  with  blisters,  is- 
raes,  and  cautery  has  been  found  of  no  avail. 
Moderate  exercise  and  a  well  regulated  nutri- 
tions diet,  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  the 
healthy  aseinulation  of  tissue,  should  be  re- 
{(srded  as  a  main  indication.  Galvanism  prom- 
ises to  be  a  powerful  adjunct,  but  time  is  still 
f^nired  to  measure  its  importance. 

TOL.  XV. — 18 


SPINDLEIt,  Karl,  a  German  novelist,  born  in 
Breslau,  Oct.  16,  1796,  died  at  Freiersbach, 
Baden,  July  12,  1855.  He  was  educated  at 
Strasburg,  joined  in  Germany  a  company  of 
strolling  players,  and  resided  from  1832  at* 
Baden-Baden.  His  reputation  rests  on  his 
historical  romances,  Ber  BaHard  (3  vols.,  Zu- 
rich, 1826),  Der  Jude  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1827), 
JDer  Jesuit  (8  vols.,  .1829),  and  Der  Invalide 
(6  vols.,  1831).  His  complete  works  include 
102  volumes  (1831-'54),  besides  minor  novels 
contained  in  his  periodical  publication  Vergm- 
meinnieht  (1880-'65). 

SPINEi    See  Skeleton,  and  Spinal  Diseases.  * 

SPOfEL  (Fr.  6pinelle\  a  mineral,  sometimes 
ranked  among  the  precious  stones,  occurring 
in  regular  octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  va- 
riously modified ;  hardness,  8 ;  specific  gravity, 
3 '5  to  4*9.  The  color  is  commonly  some  shade 
of  red,  but  is  sometimes  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  and  rarely  almost  white.  When 
pure,  it  is  a  compound  of  magnesia  28,  alumina 
72 ;  but  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  to  some 
extent  by  one  or  more  of  the  protoxides  of 
iron,  zinc,  or  manganese,  or  by  lime,  and  the 
alumina  also  by  peroxide  of  iron;  hence  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  species.  These  are 
denominated  according  to  their  colors,  and 
some  among  them  are  often  supposed  to  belong 
to  other  species.  The  black  varieties  are  called 
pleonaste;  the  scarlet,  spinel  ruby;  the  rose 
red,  balas  ruby;  the  yellow,  or  orange  red, 
rubicelle ;  the  violet,  almandine  ruby ;  and  the 
green,  ceylonite.  The  goutte  de  sang  of  the 
jewellers  is  of  blood-red  or  cochineal  color. 
The  mineral  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe 
alone,  and  is  not  attacked  by  acids.  The  most 
valuable  spinels  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Siam, 
and  other  eastern  countries,  in  the  form  of 
rolled  pebbles  in  river  beds.  They  are  also 
found  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  central 
Massachusetts.  Perfect  specimens  fit  for  jew- 
elry are  rare ;  if  of  more  than  four  carats,  they 
are  sometimes  rated  as  worth  half  as  much  as 
diamonds  of  equal  size.  The  red  varieties  are 
said  to  be  sold  for  true  rubies,  from  which  they 
are  with  difficulty  distinguished ;  and  many  of 
the  others  are  often  confounded  with  otlier 
precious  stones  of  similar  hardness  and  specific 
gravity.  The  optical  properties  alone  may 
decide  without  analysis  between  the  colorless 
spinel  and  the  limpid  topaz  of  Siberia.  Dufr6- 
noy  was  obliged  to  apply  the  test  of  polariza- 
tion of  light  to  a  white  cut  spinel  from  India, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  diamond  or 
a  white  emerald.  He  describes  one  of  a  clear 
crimson  with  a  violet  tint,  weighing  1,129 
grains,  of  great  beauty,  valued  at  100,000  to 
110,000  francs. 

SPINK,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  recently 
formed  and  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1870;  area,  about  800  sq.  m.  It  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  Dakota  or  James  river.  The  sur- 
face is  TOlling. 

SPINNIHGt  See  Cotton  Manttfaotube,  Lin- 
en, Hope,  and  Wool,  Manufactubes  of. 
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SPINOLA9  Aabiwlo  de,  marquis,  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier, born  in  Genoa  in  1569,  died  near  Oasale, 
Piedmont,  Sept.  25,  1630.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  marquis  filippo  Spinola,  a  party  leader  at 
Genoa  and  a  rich  Levant  merchant,  and  his 
mother  was  a  princess  of  Salerno.  After  fill- 
ing local  offices,  he  joined  his  brother  Federi- 
go,  who  had  become  admiral  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish. In  1602  he  arrived  in  the  Netherlands 
with  a  corps  of  9,000  veterans  which  he  had 
raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  and 
^  with  which  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Span- 
iards under  Archduke  Albert  against  Maurice 
of  Nassa\i.  His  brother  fell  in  a  naval  battle, 
May  26,  1603,  and  he  was  desired  to  succeed 
him  as  admiral,  but  preferred  to  become  chief 
commander  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. He  covered  himself  with  glory  in 
September,  1604,  by  compelling  the  surren- 
der of  Ostend,  which  had  been  besieged  since 
July,  1601.  After  other  operations  against 
Maurice,  who  regarded  him  as  next  in  genius 
to  himself,  he  was  in  1609  among  the  first 
to  favor  the  truce  for  12  years  concluded  at 
the  Hague.  During  the  truce  he  commanded 
Spanish  troops  in  Germany.  In  1622  he  took 
J^ich;  in  the  same  year  he  was  repulsed  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  but  made  a  skilful  retreat; 
and  in  1626  he  captured  Breda  after  a  siege 
of  ten  months.  He  afterward  reluctantly  be- 
came commander  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy, 
and  died  during  the  siege  of  Gasale. 

SPINOZA  (£dso  written  Spinosa),  Banieh,  or 
Bioedlct,  a  Dutch  philosopher,  bom  of  Jewish 
parents  in  Amsterdam,  Nov.  24,  1632,  died  at 
the  Hague,  Feb.  21,  1677.  He  translated  his 
Hebrew  name  Baruch  into  Latin  as  Benedic- 
tus.  His  father,  a  Portuguese  merchant,  had 
fled  from  persecution  to  Holland.  The  son 
was  educated  for  the  rabbinical  profession, 
and  gained  the  admiration  not  only  of  the 
masters  of  the  Hebrew  school  in  Amsterdam, 
but  also  of  the  chief  rabbi  Morteira,  who  be- 
came his  instructor  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Oabala.  But  he  was  suspected  even  before  his 
15th  year  of  verging  toward  heresy,  and  was 
accused  of  contemning  the  law  of  Moses  and 
denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
reality  of  angelic  communications.  Summoned 
before  a  rabbinical  tribunal,  he  anticipated  ex- 
communication by  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  synagogue.  He  neglected  the  repeated  sum- 
mons of  the  synagogue  to  trial,  and  at  length 
in  1656  the  anathema  maranatha^  or  greater 
excommunication,  was  uttered  against  him. 
He  was  already  familiar  with  the  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  lan- 
guages, and  was  studying  Latin  under  the  phy- 
sician Van  Ende.  This  language  introduced 
him  not  only  to  Christian  learning,  but  also  to 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, then  studied  with  specitd  enthusiasm, 
and  opened  to  him  the  writings  of  Descartes. 
The  Talmud  makes  it  the  duty  of  scholars  to 
learn  some  mechanical  art.    Spinoza  had  there- 


fore, while  in  the  synagogae,  learned  the  art  of 
polishing  lenses,  by  which  he  gained  fais  subsis- 
tence during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Exiled 
from  Amsterdam  by  the  magistrates  on  applica- 
tion of  the  rabbis,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  with 
a  friend  in  the  vicinity,  went  thence  to  Bbyns- 
burg,  near  Leyden,  whence  in  1664  he  removed 
to  Y  oorburg,  near  the  Hague,  and  finally  yield- 
ed to  the  request  of  his  friends  to  reside  en- 
tirely at  the  Hague,  all  the  leisure  time  saved 
from  labor  being  given  to  philosophy.    After 
the  death  of  his  parents  his  sisters  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  portion  of  the  inheri- 
tance.   Having  established  his  rights  by  law,  he 
contented  himself  with  taking  only  a  bed.    In 
1673  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  was  offered  to  him,  the 
condition  being  that  he  should  teach  nothing 
opposed  to  the  established  religion;  but  he  de- 
clined it.    When  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a 
pension  for  him  from  Louis  XIY.,  he  replied 
that  he  had  nothing  to  dedicate  to  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  he  endured  the  toil  and  wants  of 
poverty,  and  was  wont  to  protract  his  labors 
into  the  night.     His  first  work,  Benati  Des 
Cartes  Frincipiorum  Philoiophim  Pars  I.  et 
IL,  More  Geometrieo  Bemanstrata  (Amster- 
dam, 1663),  which  contains  in  an  appendix  the 
germ  of  his  Bthica^  immediately  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  a  great  philosopher.     His  sec- 
ond work,  7Vact<itu$  Theologico-Politicm^  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1670,  treats  the  relation 
between  church  and  stat^,  and  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  his  philosophical  writings.   Religion, 
he  maintained,  is  neither  doctrine  nor  eultus^ 
but  is  essentially  the  love  of  God,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  is  piety  and  obedience,  and  its 
worship  is  virtue.     Doctrines  belong  to  the 
domain  of  philosophy,  actions  to  that  of  the' 
state,  feelings  to  that  of  religion.    Absolnto 
freedom  should  prevail  in  the  first  and  the  last, 
while  the  second  should  be  regulated  by  the 
state  in  the  interest  of  order  and  tranquillity. 
He  therefore  advocated  a  state  religion,  wluch 
should  ordain  ceremonials,  but  leave  liberty  bf 
thought  inviolate.    Ho  referred  for  support  of 
his  opinions  to  the  Bible,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished between  the  facts  narrated  and  the 
coloring  received  from  the  minds  of  the  writers, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  rationalis- 
tic school  of  interpretation  in  Germany.    Nu- 
merous refutations  of  his  work  appeared,  es- 
pecially from  Cartesian  theologians ;  yet  it  was 
read  throughout  Europe,  being  published  and 
translated  with  divers  devotional,  historical, 
antiquarian,  and  even  medical  titles  employed 
to  disguise  it.    Averse  to  controversy,  Spinoza 
withheld  his  other  and  more  important  works, 
which  were  first  published  after  his  death  by 
his  friend  Ludwig  Meyer,  a  physician  of  Am- 
sterdam.   His  health,  never  vigorous,  suffered 
from  unremitted  confinement  and  devotion  to 
study.    He  sometimes  passed  entire  months 
without  leaving  his  chamber,  occupied  only 
with  meditation,  conversation  with  his  friends, 
and  answering  letters  on  philosophical  sub- 
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jects.  In  a  letter  dated  Jnlj  15,  1676,  he 
promises  further  explanations  "if  my  life  be 
continaed."  After  his  death  his  manuscripts 
were,  in  accordance  with  his  order,  sent  to 
bis  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  and  within  a  year 
appeared  JSthieay  Ordine  Geometrico  Demon- 
itratOy  containing  his  philosophical  doctrine, 
which  had  been  written  between  1663  and 
1666;  Traetattu  de  IntelUctuB  Bmendationey 
and  Traetatus  Politicus,  both  of  them  frag- 
ments; a  collection  of  letters  to  Oldenburg, 
Simon  de  Vries,  Ludwig  Meyer,  and  Bleyen- 
bergh ;  and  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  Hebrew 
gi;ammar,  aiming  to  give  it  a  logical  devel- 
opmeut. — The  whole  system  of  Spinoza  is  a 
demonstration  from  the  eight  definitions  and 
seven  axioms  of  the  first  book  of  the  Ethica, 
According  to  him,  it  follows  from  the  defini- 
tion of  substance  that  it  is  necessary  and  infi- 
nite, that  it  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  God,  the  only  self-existent,  all- 
perfect,  and  absolutely  infinite  Being.  Noth- 
ing exists  except  substance  and  the  modes  of 
its  attributes.  Substance  cannot  produce  sub- 
stance, and  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  creation,  no  beginning  or  end,  but  all  things 
have  necessarily  flowed  from  the  Infinite  Be- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  flow  on  for  ever,  in 
the  same  manner  as  from  the  nature  of  a  tri- 
an^e  it  follows,  and  will  follow  from  eter- 
nitf  to  eternity,  that  the  angles  of  it  are 
eqnal  to  two  right  angles.  Of  the  infinite 
number  of  infinite  attributes  of  Deity,  only 
two  are  known  to  us,  extension  and  thought, 
the  objective  and  subjective  of  which  he  is 
the  identity.  Body  is  a  mode  of  extension, 
which  being  illimitable  cannot  be  divided ; 
thought  is  also  infinite,  and  mental  acts  are 
modes  of  it.  It  follows  also  that  God  is  the 
only  free  cause  {cauta  libera) ;  all  other  things 
and  beings  move  by  fixed  laws  of  causation, 
without  free  will  or  contingency.  He  is  the 
eanm  immaneiu  omnium,  not  existing  apart 
^m  the  universe,  but  expressed  in  it,  as  in  a 
living  garment.  As  conceived  in  his  attributes 
simply  and  alone,  he  is  natura  naturans ;  as 
conceived  in  the  infinite  series  of  modifica- 
tions which  foUow  from  the  properties  of  these 
attributes,  he  is  natura  naturata.  Between 
bodies,  the  modes  of  extension,  and  ideas,  the 
piodes  of  thought,  there  is  a  constant  parallel- 
ism. The  duality  everywhere  appears,  and  a 
soul  belongs  alike  to  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals.  Man  is  a  complex  example  of  this 
compound.  There  is  no  reciprocal  influence 
between  the  bodily  and  the  ideal  world,  but  a 
perfect  harmony,  since  it  is  the  same  substance, 
Affected  in  the  same  manner,  but  expressed 
under  each  of  the  two  attributes.  Individual 
Mngs,  whether  ideas  or  bodies,  are  modes,  the 
changing  forms  of  substance,  to  which  they  are 
related  as  wavelets  to  the  ocean.  The  finite 
^  no  existence  as  such ;  substance  is  not  made 
^p  of  modes,  but  is  prior  to  them ;  and  Hegel 
therefore  remarks  that  Spinoza  rather  denies 
the  existence  of  the  material  universe  than 


identifies  God  with  it.  The  human  mind  has 
two  chief  ways  of  knowledge,  the  intuitive 
through  the  reason,  and  the  imaginative.  The 
imagination,  which  deals  with  the  objects  of 
experience,  represents  the  world  as  a  multi- 
plicity of  individuals.  It  obtains  a  partial  and 
inadequate  view  of  the  images  which  appear 
before  it,  considers  modes  as  things,  and  names 
them  man,  horse,  tree,  &c.  The  reason  sees 
together  in  their  unity  what  the  imagination 
isolates  and  individualizes,  and  attains  to  ade- 
auate  or  exhaustive  knowledge,  .to  universal  or 
divine  ideas,  which  are  pure  thoughts,  not  in- 
volving the  conception,  of 'extension,  and  not 
consisting  in  images  or  words.  The  mind  is 
passive  and  in  bondage  in  so  far  as  it  is  influ- 
enced by  inadequate  ideas,  and  is  active  and 
free  in  so  far  as  its  ide^  are  adequate.  If  all 
objects  of  knowledge  be  regarded  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  one  absolute  Being,  the  knowl- 
edge of  particular  outward  things,  nature, 
life,  or  history,  becomes  in  fact  a  knowledge 
of  God;  and  the  more  complete  such  knowl- 
edge, the  more  the  mind  is  raised  above  what 
is  perishable  in  the  phenomena  to  tlie  idea 
which  lies  beyond  them.  It  dwells  exclusively 
upon  the  eternal,  is  occupied  with  everlasting 
laws,  emancipates  itself  from  the  conditions  of 
duration,  and  secures  its  immortality,  by  be- 
coming *^  of  such  a  nature  that  the  portion  of 
it  which  will  perish  with  the  body,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  it  which  shall  endure, 
shall  be  insignificant."  The  law  of  passion  is 
that  all  things  desire  life,  seek  for  energy,  for 
fuller  and  ampler  being.  Every  single  being 
pursues  that  which  will  give  it  increased  vital- 
ity. Man  gathers  life  and  self-mastery  only 
from  the  absolute  Being;  the  love  of  God  is 
the  extinction  of  all  other  desires ;  and  virtue 
is  the  knowledge  and  power  of  God  in  the 
human  soul,  the  exhaustive  end  of  human  aspi- 
ration. The  ethical  principles  in  which  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza  results  were  proposed 
by  him  as  identical  with  those  of  the  Christian 
religion. — The  best  complete  editions  of  his 
works  in  the  original  Latin  are  by  Paulus 
(2  vols.,  Jena,  1802-'3),  GfrOrer  (Stuttgart, 
1880),  and  Bruder  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1848-'6). 
There  are  German  translations  by  Berthold 
Auerbach,  with  a  biographical  notice  (5  vols.,- 
Stuttgart,  1841 ;  new  ed.,  enlarged,  1874),  and 
by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann  and  Schaarschmidt 
(1871  et  seq.);  French  translations  by  £mile 
Saisset  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1848;  enlarged  ed.,  3 
vols.,  1861),  and  by  J.  G.  Prat  (1868  et  $ea.). 
Spinoza's  newly  discovered  Tra^ctatus  de  J)eo 
et  Homins  has  been  edited  by  Van  Vloten  (Am- 
sterdam, 1862;  German  and  Dutch  transla- 
tions, 1870),  and  commented  upon  by  Sigwart 
(Gotha,  1866)  and  Trendelenburg  (Berlin,  1867). 
Among  his  biographers  are  Golems  (Dutch, 
1698;  French,  1706;  German,  1788),  Lucas 
(Amsterdam,  1719),  Dietz  (Dessau,  1788),  Phi- 
lippson  (Brunswick,  1790),  A.  Sainterf  (Paris, 
1842),  Van  Vloten  (Amsterdam,  1862),  and  R. 
Willis  (London,  1870).    See  also  F.  H.  Jaoobi, 
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Ueher  die  Lehre  det  Spinota  in  Bri^en  an  Men- 

deUtohn  (Berlin,  ITBS);  Herder,  Qott,  einige 
Oetprdche  (Gotha,  1787);  Sigwart,  Der  Spi- 
tiotUmiu  hiilorueh  und  philo$ophi*eh  trldtilert 
(TObingeo,  1 839) ;  Knao  Fischer,  B.  Spinota^t 
Leben  und  GhaTakUr  (Manabeim,  1S6S;  \  8.  E. 
L^weohardt,  Benedict  von  Spintaa  in  leinan 
Vtrhdltniu  tur  Philctophie  und  Natwrfor- 
leKung  der  juitieren  Zeit  (Berlin,  1872);  trad 
SU  Ethik  da  Spinota,  with  the  origio&l  text, 
edited  by  Hugo  Ginaberg  (Leipaie,  1975)._  In 
1BT5  a  moTemQnt  was  commenced  for  erecting 
a  raoanment  to  Spinoztt  at  the  Hague  on  the 
200th  anniTerurj  of  his  death,  Feb.  21,  1877. 
8Pn£l  (gapposed  to  be  from  Gr.  eirtipliv, 
to  wind,  Bume  kinds  being  useful  to  form  gar- 
lands), a  genus  of  plants  of  the  rr>Be  family, 
comprising  about  SO  Hpeoies,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  temperate  and  sabarctio  por- 
tions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  includes 
both  herbs  and  ahruba,  some  of  which  have 
received  popular  names,  while  for  many  oalti- 
'  vat«d  speciea  the  botanical  name  i?  in  common 
Dse.  The  alternate  leaves  are  simple  or  com- 
poond,  with  mostly  manifest  stipules;  the 
small  white  or  rose-oolored  flowers  (sometimes 
diiBcions)  are  io  dense  or  long,  loose,  terminal 
panicles  or  cymes,  or  in  axillary  nmbel-like 
corymbs,  and  consist  of  a  short,  persistent,  five- 
cleft  oalyz,  with  Ave  eqnal  petals,  numerous 
Btameos,  and  mostly  five  pistils  (two  to  twelve). 


I.  UMdow  gwMt  (SpliHi  uUoUMli).  t.  Bardback  (Spires 


I  several -seeded 


the  ovaries  to  which  beco 
podaorfolliolesinfrniL  In; 
parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fours  instead  of  fives. 
— ITiemost  common  native  Bpeoies,  S.  laliei- 
folia,  is  known  as  meadow  sweet  and  queen 
of  the  meadows,  and  is  abondant  ia  moist 


meadows  and  on  the  mar^s  of  swamps,  irhere 
its  slender,  purplish,  very  brittle  stems  form 
clumps  3  ft.  or  more  high ;  tlie  variable  leares, 
mostly  wedge-lanceolate,  are  ramply  or  doub- 
ly serrate,  acute  or  ohtnse,  thin,  aud  moedy 
smooth ;  the  flowers,  in  a  crowded  termioal 
panicle,  are  white  or  sometimes  flesh-colored ; 
it  remains  in  flower  from  July  to  Seplember, 
and  is  sometimes  cultivated.  A  hybrid  variety, 
said  to  be  produced  from  this  and  Douglas's 
meadow  sweet  (5,  Dmiglaiii),  of  the  N.  W. 
coast,  has  longer  flower  clnsters,  of  a  \Ue\j 
rose  color,  and  is  a  garden  favorite  on  accoant 
of  its  long  continued  hloom. — Hardback  and 
steeple  bush  are  common  names  for  S.  tonuh- 
tota,  found  in  low  grounds  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  but  more  abundant  in  Kew  England 
than  elsewhere ;  the  stems,  smooth  and  dark 
bronze-colored  when  old,  are  2  or  3  ft  high 
and  thickly  furnished  with  ovate  or  oblong 
serrate  leaves,  covered  on  the  under  surface 
with  a  very  thick  woolly  down,  which  is  whitish 
or  slightly  rusty,  and  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  very  dark  ^reen  of  the  upper  surface ;  the 
flowers,  appearing  in  July  and  lasting  till  sn- 
tumn,  are  m  a  dense,  tapering,  tpire-like  pani- 
cle, rose-purple,  or  rarely  white.  The  pltmt 
is  very  astringent  and  is  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy,  and  by  physicians  as  a  tonic  and  as- 
tringent in  diarrhcea  and  other  bowel  com- 
plaints.— The  largest  of  our  native  species,  S. 
opulifolia,  grows  in  its  different  forme  from 
Canada  to  the  gulf  states,  and  west  to  Oregon 
and  California;  it  is  a  ru^ed  shrub,  from  4 
to  10  ft.  high,  with  long  recurved  hrnnches 
and  a  loose  bark,  the  numerous  layers  of  which, 
spontaneously  separating,  have  caused  it  to  be 
called  nine-bark ;  its  roundish  heart'Sbspcd 
leaves  are  often  tbree-lobed  and  doubly  ser- 
rate; tbe  abundant  white  flowers  are  in  nm- 
bel-like clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  bladdery 
pods  which  turn  purplish.  The  golden  spiraea 
(5.  avrea  of  the  catalogues)  is  only  a  variety 
of  this,  in  which  the  leaves  when  yonng  are 
bright  greenish  yellow ;  it  is  very  showy  in 
spring,  wliilo  the  foliage  is  fresh  ;  this  is  some- 
times used  with  good  effect  for  omaroental 
hedges. — Among  the  many  shrubby  species  in 
onltivation  the  most  frequent  ere  :  the  plum- 
leaved  spiriea  (S.  prun^folia).  from  Japan,  with 
smooth  lanceolate  leaves,  and  in  the  form  gen- 
erally cultivated  very  double  pure  white  flow- 
ers ;  Beeves's  spirfea  {S.  Seenaiana  of  the 
oatalogUM,  hut  properly  8.  lanesolaUt),  from 
Ohina,  with  numerous  umbel's  of  white  flow- 
ers; St.  Peter's  wreath  or  Italian  May,  with 
long  recurved  branches  crowded  with  small 
sessile  nmbels  of  white  flowers ;  Fortune's  spi- 
rsea  (5.  F<trtun«i  or  eallota),  from  China,  with 
long  slender  stems  bearing  flat  corymbs  of 
rose-pink  or  white  flowers;  S.ariafolia,trom 
Oregon,  with  terminal  panicles  of  yellowish 
white  flowers ;  and  Thoaber^'s  spireea  (S. 
Thaniergii),  from  the  mountains  of  Japan, 
a  dwarf  species,  with  smsll  flowers  in  clusteri 
of  three.    The  tall  Chinese  shmb,  with  flowers 
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HTeral  times  Isrger  than  the  others,  and  for- 
merly called  S.  grandyiora,  is  now  placed  in 
a  separate  genus,  ixoekorda. — Among  the  her- 
btceoQS  species,  the  finest  native  is  the  qneen 
of -the  prairie  (5.  lohata),  found  wild  from 
I'aDiuf  Ivania  to  Kentncky,  and 
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DrapwOTt  (Splm  BUpenduU). 

tiration,  with  small  flowers  of  a  peacb-bloesom 
color.  Goats'  heard  (5,  araneut)  is  another 
BBtive  from  New  York  westward,  fonnd  also 
in  Europe,  with  numeroas  slender  Bplkes  of 
dioBcioos,  whitiflb  flowers.  Dropwort  (A  fili- 
pmdvla\  from  Europe,  has  large  cymes  of 
white  or  pink-tipped  flowers,  'Hie  fine  her- 
bsKoos  plant  wtuch  is  often  called  tpiraa 
JaponUa  belongs  to  the 'saxifrage  family;  its 
proper  name  is  lutiUie  Japoniea. 

mUL  TraSOS.    See  Aib  Ybssbls. 

WIRE,  or  ^bM  (Ger.  .^wym-  or  Speier).  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
Palatinate,  on  the  loft  bonk  of  the  Rhine,  at 
its  jnnction  with  the  Speyerbach,  16  m.  S.  E. 
ofLandan;  pop.  in  1S71,  13,241.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral in  the  Romanesque  style,  remarkable 
for  its  siie  and  antiqnitj ;  it  was  domaj^  by 
the  French  in  1689,  bat  haa  been  partly  re- 
stored with  great  splendor;  it  contains  the 
tomba  of  eight  emperors,  fine  monuments,  and 
a  hall  of  antjqnities.  Very  little  is  left  of  the 
imperial  palace,  where  in  1629  the  diet  was 
beid  at  which  the  Reformed  princes  made  the 
prated  from  which  originated  the  name  of 
Protestants. — Spire  was  a  Roman  military  sta- 
tion nnder  the  name  of  Angnsta  Nemeljnm  (pre- 
vioogly  Noriomaftns),  and  is  said  to  have  had 
aChriatisn  community  in  the  2d  centory,  and 
a  bishop  in  the  8d.  In  the  7th  century  it  was 
known  onder  the  Latin  name  of  Spira.  The 
tOTn  became  of  great  importance  as  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  the  seat  of  the  imperial  chamber  or  sa- 
Preme  conrt  of  appeal  and  of  several  diets. 
Tiie  Freaeh  kid  it  In  ashes  Uay  31,  1689.  It 
WM  rebuilt  in  1699,  bnt  never  recovered  its 


ancient  prosperity.  After  the  French  occn- 
pation  (1801-'14}  it  was  in  1816  given  to  Ba- 
varia.— The  bishopric  of  Spire,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Germany,  long  enjoyed  the  lights 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  prioce-bishopa,  whose 
castle  was  at  Bruohsal,  had  an  enormons  in- 
come. More  than  half  of  the  territory  was 
given  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville, 
Feb.  9,  1801,  and  the  rest  to  Baden  in  1802. 

SPUIT  OF  SILT.    See  Eydroohlomo  Acid. 

SPDUmiLISH,  a  term  fonnerly  used  to  de- 
signate the  doctrines  and  religions  life  of  a 
class  of  myatioB  who  professed  to  be  nnder 
the  sensible  guidance  ot  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
who  were  distinguished  by  a  habit  of  spiritnal- 


de  Bonrignon,  though  not  all  ostensibly  of  the 
same  communion,  are  representatives  of  the 
somewhat  nnmerons  class  of  religionists,  par- 
ticularly of  the  17th  century,  to  whose  teach- 
ings and  practice  the  appellation  of  spiritualism 
Jiaa  been  applied.  Latterly,  however,  the  word 
has  been  employed  exclusively  to  designate 
•the  belief  of  those  who  regard  certain  accred- 
ited phenomena,  physical  and  mental,  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  spirits,  influencing  and 
using  persons  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  organi- 
zation, known  as  mediums.  In  France  Allan 
Kardeo  (the  pseadonyme  of  L6on  Hippolyte 
I>enisart  Bivail),  who  specially  investigated  the 
American  phenomena,  deflned  it  as  follows: 
"Properly  speaking,  spiritnalism  is  the  op- 
POBite  of  materialism.  Whoever  believes  he 
has  within  him  something  distinguished  from 
matter  is  a  spiritualist ;  bnt  it  may  not  follow 
that  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  or 
in  their  communications  with  the  yiBible  world. 
To  designate  this  latter  belief  we  employ,  in 
placfl  of  the  words  spiritualism,  spiritualist,  the 
words  spiritism,  spiritist."  Spiritualists  Assert 
that  phenomena  nearly  identical  with  the  man- 
ifestations of  modem  spiritualism  appear  in 
many  ancient  histories,  in  the  Delphic  oracles, 
in  the  lives  of  seers  and  clairvoyants,  in  the 
facts  of  witchcraft  in  ell  ages,  in  the  Ted- 
worth  occurrences  related  by  Glanvill  (1661), 
in  the  Camisard  marvels  in  France  (1686- 
1707),  in  the  occurrences  in  the  Wesley  family 
(1716),  in  Swedenborg's  alleged  full  and  open 
communication  with  the  spirit  worid  and  dai- 
ly converse  with  spirits  and  angels  more  than 
a  century  ago,  in  the  records  of  mesmerism 
and  somnambulism,  in  the  traditions  of  count- 
less families,  and  in  the  innumerable  published 
accounts  of  remarkable  dreams,  predictions, 
and  physical  phenomena.^Clairvoyance  ap- 
pears to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
introduction  of  modern  spiritualism,  and  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  latter,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  include  some  notice  of  the  former. 
Jnng-Stilling  (1740-1817),  in  his  writings  on 
pneumatology,  noticed  that  clairvoyants,  du- 
ring their  more  exalted  states  of  tcitoMt,  pro- 
fessed, with  what  seemed  to  him  satisfactory 
evidence,  to  be  in  conVerae  with  invisible  in- 
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telligences.  The  same  claims  to  open  inter- 
coarse  with  the  spiritaai  world,  with  many 
phenomenal  evidences  which  he  regarded  as 
establishing  their  truth,  were  afterward  noted 
bj  Dr.  Jastlnus  Kemer,  and  detailed  at  large 
in  his  biography  (1829)  of  one  of  his  patients, 
Frederica  Hauf^e,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  seeress  of  Preyorst,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  in  a  magnetic  state  for  most  of  the  time 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life,  descri- 
bing the  persons  and  repeating  the  language 
of  what  she  represented  to  be  spirits,  and  be- 
ing often  accompanied  with  mysterious  rap- 
ping sounds.  In  1880  Bertrand  and  other 
students  of  mesmerism  came  upon  the  borders 
of  spiritualism.  The  correspondence  (1886) 
between  the  French  mesmerists  Billot  and  De- 
leuze  shows  that  they  were  aware  of  some 
of  the  marvels  asserted  by  the  later  spiritual- 
ists. Billot  writes  that  he  and  his  co-sec- 
taries had  both  seen  and  felt  the  spirits.  De- 
leuze  declared  that  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating with  spirits  had  been  proved  to 
him,  and  he  tUso  cites  the  testimony  of  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  concerning  dairvoyantfr 
who  "  cause  material  objects  to  present  them- 
selves." Many  instances  of  alleged  intercourse 
with  the  invisible  world  subsequently  occurred 
in  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  spring 
of  1843  the  societies  of  Shakers  at  New  Leba- 
non and  Water vliet,  N.  T.,  and  several  other 
communities  of  that  fraternity,  almost  simul- 
taneously became  the  subjects  of  strange  psy- 
chological experiences,  during  which  certain 
of  the  members  would  lose  ful  personal  con- 
sciousness, while  influences  purporting  to  be 
the  spirits  of  persons  of  different  nations,  who 
had  lived  in  the  world  in  different  ages,  took 
possession  of  their  bodies,  and  spoke  through 
their  vocal  organs.  None  of  the  phenomena 
of  clairvoyance  were  more  remarkable  than 
those  in  the  case  of  Andrew  Jackson  Da- 
vis. (See  Davis,  Awdmw  Jaoeson.)  Thrown 
into  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  and  body  by 
the  process  of  magnetism,  this  young  man, 
while  professing  to  be  in  immediate  converse 
with  the  spiritual  world,  dictated  a  large  oc- 
tavo volume,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine 
Revelations,  and  a  Voice  to  Mankind."  In  a 
portion  of  this  book  that  was  dictated  in 
1845  (pp.  675-'6)  the  entranced  author  dis- 
tinctly predicted  that  the  communication  with 
the  spiritual  world  would  ere  long  assume 
*^  the  form  of  a  living  demonstration."  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  although  Davis  was  almost 
wholly  uneducated,  his  first  and  subsequent 
works,  conceived  when  he  was  in  a  diurvoy- 
ant  state,  or  while  more  or  less  illuminated,  as 
he  claims,  by  the  influence  of  invisible  spirits, 
are  written  in  correct  and  oftentimes  elegant 
language. — The  "spirit-rapping"  phenomenon 
began  in  March,  1848,  in  the  family  of  John 
D.  Fox,  in  Hydeville,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.  Be- 
sides Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox,  only  their  two  young- 


est children,  Margaret,  12  years  old,  and  Kate, 
9  years  old,  were  at  home  when  the  family 
was  startled  by  mysterious  rappings  that  were 
heard  nightly  upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the 
house.  They  endeavored  to  trace  tne  sounds  to 
their  cause,  but  failed.    It  is  also  alleged  that  a 
patter  of  footsteps  was  sometimes  heard,  the 
bedclothes  were  pulled  off,  and  Kate  felt  a  cold 
hand  passed  over  her  face.     On  the  night  of 
March  81,  when  the  raps  occurred,  Eate  imita- 
ted them  by  snapping  her  fingers,  and  the  raps 
responded  by  the  same  number  of  sounds. 
Kate  then  said :  "  Now  do  as  I  do;  count  1,  2, 
3,  4,  6,  6,"  at  the  same  time  striking  her  hands 
together.    The  same  number  of  raps  respond- 
ed, and  at  similar  intervals.    The  mother  of  the 
girls  then  said :  "  Count  10 ;"  and  10  distinct 
raps  were  heard :  "  Count  16,"  and  that  num- 
ber of  sounds  followed.    She  then  said :  "  Tell 
us  the  age  of  Cathy  [the  youngest  daughter] 
by  rappi|^g  one  for  each  year,"  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  was  rapped  correctly.    In  like 
manner,  the  ages  of  each  of  four  other  and 
then  absent  children  were  by  request  indicated 
by  this  invisible  agent.    Mrs.  Fox  asked  if  it 
was  a  human  being  that  was  making  that  noise, 
and  if  it  was,  to  manifest  it  by  making  the 
same  noise.    There  was  no  sound.    She  then 
said :  "  If  you  are  a  spirit,  make  two  distinct 
sounds."    Two  raps  were  accordingly  heard. 
Three  weeks  afterward,  it  is  said,  it  was  made 
known  by  the  raps  that  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  lay  buried  in  the  cellar,  and  the  exact 
spot  was  indicated  where  parts  of  a  human 
skeleton  were  actually  found.    The  name  of 
the  murdered   man  was  given,  and  it  was 
learned  that  five  yeArs  before  such  a  person 
had  visited  the  house  and  had  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  disappeared.    After  a  while  the 
raps  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
sisters,  Margaret  and  Eate.    The  family  hav- 
ing removed  to  Rochester,  the  raps  accom- 
panied them,  and  new  phenomena,  including 
clairvoyance  and  the  movement  of  ponderable 
bodies  without  appreciable  agency,  were  de- 
veloped.   In  November,  1849,  thp  Fox  girls 
appeared  in  a  public  hall,  and  the  phenomena 
were  freely  manifested  and  subjected  to  many 
tests ;  and  a  committee  appointed  for  their  in- 
vestigation, after  continuing  their  experiments 
there  and  elsewhere  for  several  days,  reported 
that  they  were  unable  to  trace  them  to  any 
mundane  agency.    In  May,  1850,  the  Fox  girls 
arrived  in  New  York;   the  alleged  spiritual 
manifestations  became  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive newspaper  and  conversational  discussion ; 
their  facts  were  published  far  and  wide;  ^^  me- 
diums," through  whom  they  were  said  to  oc- 
cur, sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  were  multiplied  by  hundreds  and  almost 
by  thousands.    In  that  year  D.  D.  Home  (see 
Home,  Danibl  Duxolas),  at  the  age  of  17,  be- 
came known  as  a  medium,  and  in  the  five  fol- 
lowing years  he  attained  a  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion, especially  for  his  materialization,  levita- 
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tion,  and  other  phenomena  far  surpassing  the 
previoas  manifestations  of  ordinary  mediums. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations 
through  his  mediumship  occurred  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.)  and  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  the. 
residences  of  Henry  .0.  Deming,  Isaac  W.  Stu- 
art, Alfred  E.  Burr,  and  others.  In  1855  he 
went  abroad,  and  gave  sittings  with  manifesta- 
tions in  the  presence  of  Napoleon  UI.  in  Paris 
and  Alexander  II.  in  St.  Petersburg ;  and  both 
emperors  gave  him  large  presents  in  jewels 
and  money.  Nearly  contemporary  with  Home, 
and  since  his  publicity  as  a  medium, .  many 
others  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  have 
obtained  an  almost  equal  celebrity  for  materi- 
alizing manifestations.  Among  the  mediums 
of  the  alleged  spiritual  manifestations  there 
have  been  representatives  from  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  mankind.  The  alleged  mediums 
have  been  classified  as  rapping  mediums ;  me- 
diams  for  tipping  and  turning  tables  by  a  slight 
toach  of  the  fii\ger;  for  the  movement  of 
ponderable  bodies  without  contact;  for  the 
production  of  phosphorescent  lights  in  a  dark 
room ;  for  playing  on  musical  instruments  in 
a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary  abilities ;  for 
involuntary  writing,  and  for  writing  indepen- 
dent of  any  apparent  aid  from  human  hands ; 
for  direct  spirit  speech,  and  for  impressional 
speaking  and  personation;  for  stigmata;  for 
the  diagnosis  and  healing  of  disease ;  for  levi- 
tation;  for  producing  drawings  and  colored 
pictures;  for  photographing  spirits;  for  the 
introduction  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
many  other  things  into  closed  rooms ;  for  the 
development  of  other  mediums;  and  finally, 
what  spiritualists  consider  the  crowning  mar- 
vel of  all  the  manifestations,  for  the  material- 
ization of  spirit  forms  identical  in  appearance 
with  those  of  deceased  persons.  Indeed,  the 
powers  that  are  claimed  for  mediums  are  pro- 
tean in  variety.  By  the  raps  and  tipping  of 
tables,  and  by  the  control  of  the  medium's 
organs  to  write  and  speak,  the  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  express  their  own  peculiar  intelli- 
gence in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned 
to  the  development  and  passivity  of  the  me- 
diunu  It  is  averred  that  persons  while  under 
the  spiritual  afilatns  have  often  spoken  in  for- 
eign tongaea  which  they  had  never  learned ; 
and  writings  in  languages  to  them  unknown 
have  been  produced  in  their  presence,  as  we 
are  told^  by  invisible  hands.  To  all  these 
modes  of  manifestation  there  are  countless 
witnesses  of  high  character  and  intelligence. 
In  the  ''London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" for  January,  1874,  William  Orookes, 
the  editor,  classifies  some  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  in  repeated  experiments  with  the 
mediums  D.  D.  Home  and  Kate  Fox  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Jencken)  as  follows :  1,  the  move- 
ment of  heavy  bodies  with  contact,  but  with- 
out mechanical  exertion;  2,  the  phenomena 
of  percusoive  and  other  allied  sounds ;  8,  the 
alteration  of  weight  of  bodies ;  4,  movements 
of  heavy  bodies  when  at  a  distance  from  the 


medium ;  5,  the  rising  of  tables  and  chairs  off 
the  ground  without  contact  with  any  person ; 
6,  the  levitation  of  human  beings ;  7,  move- 
ments of  various  small  articles  without  contact 
with  any  person ;  8,  luminous  appearances ;  9, 
the  appearance  of  hands,  either  self-luminous 
or  visible  by  ordinary  light ;  10,  direct  writing ; 
11,  phantom  forms  and  faces;  12,  special  in- 
stances which  seem  to  point  to  the  agency  of 
an  exterior  intelligence ;  18,  miscellaneous  oc- 
currences of  a  complex  character.  The  exhibi- 
tions which  Mr.  Crookes  and  a  few  friends  wit- 
nessed were  mostly  in  his  own  house,  in  the 
light ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  existence  of  an 
unexplained  force,  with  its  amount  and  direc- 
tion, was  accurately  tested  by  means  of  an  in- 
genious apparatus.  In  the  spring  of  1874  Mr. 
Orookes  with  others  began  the  investigation  of 
phenomena  exhibited  in  London  through  the 
mediumship  of  Florence  Oook,  afterward  Mrs. 
Oomer.  It  is  asserted  that  in  a  series  of  sit- 
tings extending  through  several  months  a  fe- 
male spirit  form,  temporarily  materialized  and 
not  distinguishable  from  a  human  being,  re- 
peatedly came  from  a  cabinet  into  the  light, 
conversed,  sang,  submitted  to  various  tests,  and 
then  disappeared.  Mr.  Orookes,  who  took 
several  photographs  of  the  figure,  says:  ''It 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  seven  or  eight  of 
us  in  the  laboratory  to  see  Miss  Oook  and 
'  Katie'  (the  spirit)  at  the  same  time  under  the 
full  blaze  of  the  electric  light."  On  one  oc- 
casion Mr.  Yarley,  the  electrician,  by  means 
of  a  galvanic  battery  and  cable-testing  appa- 
ratus, showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spec- 
tators that  the  medium  was  inside  of  the  cabi- 
net while  the  supposed  spirit  form  was  visible 
and  moving  outside.  Two  years  previously 
the  phenomena  of  materialization  appeared  at 
Moravia,  N.  Y.,  where  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews 
was  the  medium ;  and  Thomas  R.  Hazard  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Pope  of  Hyan- 
nis,  Mass.,  and  other  respectable  persons  pres- . 
cut  at  these  sittings,  declared  that  they  saw 
and  conversed  with  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives  and  friends.  Numerous  cred- 
ible witnesses,  prominent  among  them  Henry 
S.  Olcott  of  New  York,  who  devoted  weeks  to 
special  investigation,  testify  that  similar  phe- 
nomena occurred  in  1874--'5  at  the  sittings 
with  the  Eddy  brothers  in  Ohittenden,  Vt. 
Mr.  Mott  of  Memphis,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Anna  Stew- 
art of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Mrs.  Markee  of 
Havana,  N.  Y.,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
remarkable  mediums  for  the  materialization 
phenomena.  The  fraudulent  character  of  some 
exhibitions  has  been  exposed,  notably  of  that 
of  the  Holmeses  in  Philadelphia  in  1874,  in 
which  the  supposed  spirit  form  called  "  Katie 
King"  appeared.  To  this  exhibition  Robert 
Dale  Owen  at  first  gave  full  credence,  but  he 
ultimately  withdrew  his  confidence,  though 
subsequent  investigations  threw  doubt  on  tibe 
charges  of  imposture  through  a  confederate. 
Almost  from  the  time  of  the  first  sittings  the 
phenomena  of  materialized  spirit  hands  and 
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f6e1>  have  been  common.  Instruments  have 
been  floated  around  and  spirit  voices  heard, 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
exercise  of  the  materializing  power.  But  not- 
withstanding the  accumulated  assumed  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  spirit  photographs  and 
materializations,  spiritualists  themselves  are 
not  yet  unanimous  in  admitting  them  among 
what  they  believe  to  be  fully  verified  phenom- 
ena.— Besides  the  thousands  in  every  grade 
of  society,  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
who  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  manifestations, 
many  persons  in  Europe  and  Amqpca,  distin- 
guished in  the  walks  of  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  statesmanship,  have  become 
avowed  converts,  or  have  admitted  the  phe- 
nomena so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  new  force 
not  recognized  by  science,  or  have  testified 
that  the  manifestations  they  have  witnessed 
are  not  capable  6f  explanation  on  the  ground 
of  imposture,  coincidence,  or  mistake,  or  at 
least  have  considered  the  subject  worthy  of 
serious  attention  and  careful  consideration. 
Among  thes^  are :  Alexander  Aksakoff,  Robert 
Chambers,  Hiram  Oorson,  Augustus  De  Mor- 
gan, J.  W.  Edmonds,  Dr.  EUiotson,  I.  H.  von 
Fichte,  Oamille  Flammarion,  Hermann  Gk)ld- 
schmidt,  Dr.  Hdffle,  Robert  Hare,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  Robert  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  T.  A.  Trollope,  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Nicholas  Wagner,  and  Archbishop 
Whately.  As  the  organized  bodies  of  spirit- 
ualists include  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  wholly  or  partially  accept  these  phe- 
nomena, it  is  impossible  to  make  even  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  their  numbers.  While 
spiritualism  has  its  converts  from  every  reli- 
gious denomination,  no  small  proportion  of 
its  advocates  are  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
previously  doubted  or  totally  disbelieved  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  affirm  that 
they  carry  their  skeptical  tendencies  into  the 
investigation  of  this  subject.  On  matters  of 
n>eculative  theology,  there  seems  to  be  among 
them  the  widest  latitude  of  opinion,  though  a 
majority  of  them  perhaps  are  in  their  specula- 
tions inclined  to  what  may  be  termed  a  subli- 
mated naturalism.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
the  object  of  the  spirits  to  teach  theological 
dogmas  as  by  any  authority  superior  to  that 
of  man,  but  rather,  by  the  mental  and  physical 
phenomena  incidentally  presented  in  the  course 
of  their  manifestations,  to  furnish  those  ele- 
ments of  reasoning  from  which  each  one  may 
work  out  his  own  conclusions ;  while  we  are 
told  that  the  main  object  of  their  manifesta- 
tions is  to  furnish  actual  demonstration  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  some  of  the 
conditions  and  laws  of  the  post  mortem  exis- 
tence.— The  books  relating  to  spiritual  manifes- 
tations may  be  reckoned  by  nundreds.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important: 
J.  Kerner,  Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst  (Stutt- 
gart, 1829 ;  translated  by  Mrs.  Crowe,  London, 
1845) ;  Allan  Eardec,  Le  Uvre  des  esprita  (Paris, 


1853), with  a  supplementary  work,  Le  litre  des 
mediums  (1863),  the  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Anna  Blackwell  under  the  title,  "  The 
Spirits'  Book"  (Boston,  1875),  and  the  second 
by  Emma  A.  Wood,  *'  The  Book  of  Mediums  " 
(Boston,  1875) ;  S.  B.  Brittan  and  B.  W.  Rich- 
mond, "A  Discussion  of  the  Facts  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Ancient  and  Modern  Spiritualism " 
(New  York,  1853);  John  W.  Edmonds  and  G. 
T.  Dexter,  "  Spiritualism  "  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1854-'5) ;  Charles  Linton,  "  The  Healing  of  the 
Nations,"  with  an  introduction  and  appendix 
by  N.  P.  Tallmadge  (New  York,  1855) ;  Hud- 
son Tuttle,  "  Scenes  in'  the  Spirit  World,  or 
Life  in  the  Spheres "  (New  York,  1865) ;  E. 
W.-  Capron,  *  ^Modern  SpiritualiBm,  its  Facts 
and  Fanaticisms  "  (Boston,  1856) ;  Robert  Hare, 
**  Experimental  Investigations  of  the  Spirit 
Manifestations  "  (New  York,  1856) ;  Louis  de 
Guldenstubbe,  La  realitS  dee  espriU  et  le  phS^ 
nomine  merveilleux  de  Veeriture  directe  d€m<m- 
tree  (Paris,  1857);  Catharine  Crowe,  "Spirit- 
ualism and  the  Age  we  Live  in"  (London, 
1859) ;  Robert  Dale  Owen,  "  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World"  (Philadelphia, 
1860),  and  "  The  Debatable  Land  between  this 
World  and  the  Next  "(New  York,  1872);  D. 
D.  Home,. "  Incidents  of  my  life  "  (London, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  1862 ;  a  second  volume 
with  the  same  title,  1872,  and  a  third  an- 
nounced in  1875) :  Mrs.  A.  De  Morgan,  "  From 
Matter  to  Spirit  ^'  (London,  1863) ;  J.  E.  de 
Mirville,  Queetion  des  esprits  et  de  leurs  mani- 
festations diverses  (Paris,  1863) ;  William  How- 
itt,  "History  of  the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages 
and  Nations"  (London,  1868);  C.  W.  Upham, 
"  Salem  Witchcraft,  and  a  History  of  Opinions 
on  Witchcraft  and  Kindred  Subjects  "  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1867);  Epes  Sargent,  "Planchette,  or 
the  Despair  of  Science"  (Boston,  1869),  and 
"  The  Proof  Palpable  of  Immortality  "  (1875) ; 
Emma  Hardinge,  "Modem  American  Spirit- 
ualism "  (New  York,  1870) ;  William  Orookes, 
"  Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
ism "  (London,  1874) ;  A.  R.  Wallace,  "  On  Mi- 
racles and  Modern  Spiritualism,  three  Essays  " 
(London,  1875);  and  H.  S.  Olcott,  "People 
from  the  Other  World"  (Hartford,  1876). 
With  the  exception  of  these  and  a  few  otlier 
books,  the  best  portion  of  the  literature  of 
spiritualism  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  pe- 
riodicals devoted  to  that  subject,  the  num- 
ber of  which  in  1875,  in  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia,  was  at  least  60. 

fiPITZBiaU3EBr,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arc- 
tic ocean,  between  lat.  76^  30'  and  80"*  80'  N., 
and  Ion.  10°  and  28°  E.,  and  nearly  midway 
between  Greenland  on  the  west  and  Nova 
Zembla  on  the  east ;  area  estimated  at  30,000 
sq.  m.'  The  principal  islands  are  Spitzber^n, 
Northeast  land.  Prince  Charles,  Edge,  and  Ba- 
rentz.  Spitzbergen  proper,  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  is  nearly  divided  N.  and  S.  by  two 
arms  of  the  sea,  Weyde  bay  and  Ice  fiord, 
which  stretch  so  far  inland  that  their  heads 
are  separated  by  only  a  narrow  peninsula  5 
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or  8  m.  in  breadth.  The  two  dirisioiiB  are 
Bometifflw  called  respectiTs];  West  Bpitzber- 
gen  and  East  Spitzbergen  or  New  Friesland. 
£.  of  Spitsbergen  ]io  Harentz  island  and  Edge 
iaiand  (Ruu.  Maloi  Bi^n),  separated  from  it 
by  a  strut  called  Wjbe  Jans  water,  or  b;  the 
Sredes  Stor  fiord.  Between  Edge  and  Ba- 
r«Dtz  islands  is  Freeman  or  Thpnen  strait,  and 
between  Barentz  island  and  Spitzbergen  on 
&e  north  Helej's  aonnd.  Hinlopen  or  Way- 
gat  strait  separates  Spitzbergen  from  Nor^- 
east  land,  ao  called  from  its  relative  position 
to  the  larger  island.  Its  coast  line  is  rugged 
ind  peoetrated  b;  numerous  fiords,  and  it  is 
mrroDnded  bj  many  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  High  island  on  the  east,  the  gronp 
called  the  Seven  islands  on  the  north,  and  Low 
latsnd  on  the  west.  Hear  the  southern  mouth 
of  Hinlopen  strait  is  Waygat  or  Wilhelm  island, 
Biplored  by  Smyth  in  1871.  W.  of  Spitzbar- 
gen,  and  separated  from  it  by  Foreland  strait, 
Ua9  Prince  Oharles  island  or  foreland.  Little 
ia  imowQ  of  the  interior  of  Spitzbergen,  bat 
man7  monntaina  are  visible  from  the  coast, 
tome  of  them  8,000  to  4,000  fL  high,  the  val- 
leys of  which  are  filled  with  glaciers.  On  the 
V.  coast  the  mountains  rise  generally  within 
8  m.  of  the  shore,  leaving  a  level. space  between 
them  and  the  sea.  The  N.  shores  are  not  so 
high,  bnt  inland  the  ice  hills  gradually  rise  to 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  ft.  Aronnd 
the  South  cape  or  Point  Lookout,  the  S.  ter- 
mination of  Spitzber^n,  the  coast  is  flat,  bnt 
it  soon  rises  into  a  mountain  chain  which 
eiCends  northward.  The  £.  coasts  have  not 
been  thoroughly  eiplored.  Spitzbergen  feels 
the  inilnentie  ot  two  ocean  currents  flowing 
from  nearly  opposite  directions ;  a  polar  enr- 
rent,  which  blocka  op  the  E.  and  S.  E.  sides 
tntb  ice  and  renders  navigation  dongerons,  if 
not  impoESiible;  and  a  warmer  Atlantic  cur- 
rent, which  flows  up  the  W.  coast  and  keeps  it 
comparatively  free  from  ioe.  The  climate  ia 
intensely  cold,  the  mean  temperature  on  the 
W.  ooast  daring  the  three  warmest  months  not 
eiGeeding  B4-S^.  The  longest  day  in  the  N. 
parts  i*  four  months,  and  from  Oct.  22  to  Feb. 
!2  the  snn  does  not  rise  above  the  horizon; 
bnt  the  long  night  is  relieved  by  a  faint  twi- 
light and  the  occasional  brilliant  light  of  the 
anrora  borealia,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine 
with  great  brighto ess.  Winter  begins  at  the 
end  d  September,  and  by  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber the  cold  is  intense.  Storms  are  frequent, 
and  great  qnantities  of  snow  fall.  During  the 
ebort  inmmer  the  climate  is  temperate  for  the 
Isritnde,  and  a  scanty  vegetation  springs  up. 
About  40  species  of  plants  have  been  classi- 
fiod,  the  most  vigorons  of  which  do  not  exceed 
S  DT  4  in.  in  height  The  animals  are  polar 
bears,  yolar  foxes,  and  reindeer.  Sea  fowl  are 
numerons,  and  the  surrounding  waters  abound 
witb  whalea,  seals,  walmses,  and  large  fish. 
Marble  and  coal  of  good  quality  have  been 
found.  These  islands  have  been  visited  by 
whalers  for  2i  centuries,  and  though  there 
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is  no  permanent  settiement  on  any  of  tbem, 
Rnssian  s^ors  have  lived  for  years  at  a  time 
on  the  W.  coaat.  Their  sovereignty  is  claimed 
by  Bussia. — Spitzbergen  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  seen  by  Willoughby  in  1563,  in  the 
voyage  in  which  lie  .perished  with  his  crew. 
Barentz  came  in  sight  of  the  N.  end  of  the 
W.  coast,  lat  77°  49',  on  June  10,  ICgS.  Be 
named  it  Greenland,  and  the  Dut<'h  naviga- 
tors who  followed  him  called  it  Kieawland. 
By  the  English  it  was  called  King  James's 
Newland,  The  name  Spitzbergen  (pointed 
mountains)  first  appears  in  a  tract  published 
by  Hessol  Gerard  in  1613.  Henry  Hudson 
visited  the  K  and  W.  coasts  in  1607,  and  soon 
after  the  seas  aronnd  Spitzbergen  became  a 
favorite  fishing  ground  for  whalers,  principally 
English  and  Dutch.  In  1617  a  ship  of  Capt. 
Edge's  fleet  explored  the  E.  coast  as  far  as  lat. 
79  ,  and  discovered  Wicbe's  land  £.  of  Spitz- 
bergen. This  was  renamed  King  Karl  land 
in  1870  by  Baron  von  Heuglin,  who  saw  it 
from  o£F  Edge  Island  and  snpposed  he  had 
made  a  new  discovery.  It  was  visited  for  the 
first  time  in  1872  by  Nils  Jansen,  a  Norwe- 
gian whaling  captain.  Important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  Spitzbergen  and  its  sur- 
roundings have  been  made  by  the  Swedish  ex- 
peditions nnder  NordenskjOld  in  186B,  '61,  '64, 
'68,  and  '72 ;  by  B,  Leigh  Smyth  and  TJlve  in 
1871-'2 ;  and  by  Altmann  and  Kilsen  in  1672. 
SPITZ  DOe,  a  small  variety  of  the  Pomera- 
nian dog.  It  is  evidently  derived  from  some 
of  the  arctic  or  wolf  doga,  and  resembles  in 
its  short,  ovate,  erect,  and  hairy  ears,  pointed 
muzzle,  much  curved  and  bushy  tail,  the  Es- 

Juimanz,  Hare  Indian,  Siberian,  Lapland,  and 
celand  dogs,  though  of  smaller  size  and  with 
finer  and  longer  h^.    The  hair  ia  long,  espe- 
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oially  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  varying  from 
pure  white,  which  is  most  common,  to  cream 
color  and  occasionally  jet-black.  It  is  very 
active,  intelligent,  and  handsome,  an  excellent 
watch  dog,  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  , 
shepherd's  dog,  and  probably  of  the  same  ori- 
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gin.  It  IB  not  improbable  that  it  maj  have 
come  from  a  crosa  between  some  of  the  small- 
er arctic  wolf-like  dogs  aod  the  arcnc  foz. 

SPLEEN  (Gr.  aw^^),  the  largest  of  the  vaa- 
ODler  or  ductless  glands,  whose  probable  fuDC- 
tion  is  subsidiai7  to  the  procesB  of  RongniSca- 
Uon.  It  is  sitoated  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  below  the  diaphrBgm,  above  the  de- 
scending colon,  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
false  ribs  and  the  cardiac  eitreniit;  of  the 
stomach,  to  which  it  is  nnited  hj  short  Tea- 
sels. It  U  in  health  from  4  to  5  in.  long,  and 
1^  in.  thick,  of  an  elongated  flattened  form, 
and  about  6  oz.  in  weight;  on  the  inner  sur- 
face is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  which  are  the 
blood  vessels,  posteriorly  resting  on  the  verte- 
bral oolaiDii ;  Mow,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
left  kidney  and  capsnle,  and  with  the  pancreas 
behind.    It  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  doaky  red. 
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Its  eit«nial  surface  is  covered  with  the  peri- 
toneum ;  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  white  fibrons 
tisane  with  some  elastic  fibres,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  which  extends  through  the  entire 
organ  a  network  of  fibrous  bands  and  threads, 
the  trabecular  tissue.  The  splenic  artery  comes 
from  the  cceliac  axis,  the  trnnks  not  anasto- 
mosing, but  subdividing  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  to  which  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  ore 
attached  as  fruits  on  short  pednncles,  and  end- 
ing generally  in  capillaries  with  very  thin  walls, 
passing  iq  every  direction  through  the  orean 
and  into  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
veins  are  branched  like  the  arteriea,  have  no 
valves,  and  their  principal  stem  is  one  of  the 
trunks  of  the  vena  ports ;  the  nerves  form 
the  splenic  plexus,  and  proceed  from  the  solar 

Slexus  of  the  great  sympathetic;  the  lymphat- 
ta  are  few  and  superficial.  The  parenchyma 
oonusts  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  colorless 
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nucleated  corposcles  and  cells  imbedded  in  a 

Cular  plaama.  The  splenic  oorpnsclee,  or 
/ighian  bodies  of  the  spleen,  are  whitish 
spherical  bodies,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, attached  to  the  smaller  ramifications  of 
the  splenic  artery.  Each  corpuscle  oonsiats  of 
a  closed  sac  or  capsule,  containing'  in  its  inte- 
rior a  viscid  aemi-solid  mass  of  cells,  cell  nu- 
clei, and  homogeneous  substance.  Each  Mal- 
pighian body  is  covered  with  a  network  of  ca- 
piilBry  blood  vessels;  and  small  blood  vessels 
also  penetrate  into  its  interior,  tbrongb  the  in- 
vesting capsule,  and  form  a  vascular  capillary 
plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  body  itself. — 
The  precise  details  of  the  function  of  the  spleen 
are  unknown.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  "dnct^ 
less  glands,"  that  is,  of  organs  having  a  glan- 
dular teitnre  but  no  outlet  or  duct,  and  not 
aopplying  any  distinct  secretion  like  those  of 
the  glands  proper.  Their  purpose  undoubted- 
ly is  to  effect  some  necessary  change  in  the 
blood  itself,  producing  in  their  glandular  tis- 
sue some  substance  which  is  appropriated  and. 
carried  away  by  the  blood  vessels  distributed 
to  them.  TTiuB  the  veins  of  these  organs  ore 
supposed  to  serve  as  their  excretory  ducts. 
The  spleen,  though  so  lai^  is  not  directly 
essential  to  life,  and  has  been  several  tJmes 
removed  in  the  lower  animals  withoot  an 
immediately  fetal  result.  It  is  liable  to  acnte 
and  chronic  enlargements  in  various  forma  of 
typhoid  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  som»- 
ttmes  excessively  enlarged  and  solidified  in  the 
strumous  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Snmtmit,  HinM  Onbta  (Pbssoott),  an 
American  authoress,  born  in  Calais,  He.,  April 
3,  18SC.  She  was  educated  at  Newhuryport, 
Hms.,  and  in  186S  married  Richard  S.  Spofiford 
of  that  place.  She  has  published  "  Sir  Rohau'a 
Ghost"  (1869);  " The  Amber  Gods,  and  Other 
Stories"  (1868);  "  Azarian,gnEpisode"(1864); 
"New  England  Legends"  (1871);  and  "The 
Thief  in  the  Night"  (1872). 

SPOflK,  Latwlg,  a  German  composer,  bora 


vioUn  from  Uaucoort,  and  made  his  d^bnt  at 
Brunswick  at  the  age  of  12,  playing  then  s 
concerto  of  his  own  composition.  At  18  he 
accompanied  the  violinist  Eck  to  Rusua.  At 
19  he  composed  the  work  since  published  aa 
his  first  violin  concerto  (Opus  1).  At  21  he 
made  a  tour  through  Germany,  bringing  out 
at  one  of  his  concerts  the  since  celebrated  com- 
poser Meyerbeer.  In  1805  he  wbb  appointed 
chapelmaster  at  Gotha.  In  1S06  he  married 
Dorothea  Schcidler  the  harpist,  and  afterward 
composed  many  pieces  for  the  harp  in  connec- 
tion with  the  violin.  In  1818  he  visited  Italy 
on  a  concert  tour,  and  in  1817  he  undertook 
the  directorship  of  the  Frankfort  theatre.  In 
1620  he  visited  England,  and  conducted  there 
the  phUharmonio  sodety's  concerts.  In  1821 
he  was  appointed  chapelmaster  at  Cassel,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  brought  oat  there  his  operas  J>»r  Serg^tut, 
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Jemnda,  and  Der  Alchymist^  his  oratorios  Die 
leUten  Binge  and  Dee  Eeilande  leUte  Stunden 
(known  in  the  respectiye  English  versions  as 
"The  Last  Judgment"  and  **The  Crucifixion"), 
his  symphony  Die  Weihe  der  Tone  or  "  The 
CoDsecration  of  Tone,"  and  other  works.    In 
1852-'3  he  directed  the  performances  of  his 
operas  at  the  royal  Italian  opera  house  in  Lon- 
don.  In  1857  he  resigned  his  office  at  Cassel. 
He  exercised  a  decided  influence  upon  the  art 
of  music  both  by  his  Violinsehule  (fol.,  Vienna, 
1831)  and  by  his  compositions.    Among  these 
were  nine  spmphonies,  eight  operas,  a  great 
number  of  quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  in- 
struments, and  other  chamber  music. — See  Louie 
Spohr^s  Selbetbioffraphie  (2  vols.,  GOttingen, 
1862),  which  has  been  translated  into  English, 
8P0I£IO  (anc.  Spoletium),  a  city  of  central 
Italj,  formerly  capital  of  a  papal  delegation  of 
the  same  name,  and  since  1860  of  .a  district  in 
the  province  of  Perugia  (division  of  Umbria), 
on  the  Mareggia,  60  m.  K  N.  E.  of  Rome ;  pop. 
in  1872, 20,748.    The  streets  are  steep,  the  citv 
being  built  around  a  hill ;  on  the  top  of  this 
is  the  citadel,  which  was  built  by  Theodoric, 
destroyed  by  Totila,  restored  by  Narses,  and 
subsequently  enlarged.    Spoleto  has  a  fine  ca- 
thedral and  many  other  churches,  palaces,  and 
relics  of  antiquity,  including  the  arch  known 
as  the  gate  of  Hannibal,  who  was  repulsed 
here  in  217  B.  0.    The  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  maize,  wine,  fruit,  and  silk. — ^The  ancient 
Spoletiom  was  a  flourishing  Roipan  colony. 
After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  was 
taken  by  the  Goths.     Under  the  Lombard 
kings  it  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  which 
soon  acquired  independence  and  authority  over 
a  considerable  part  of  central  Italy,  and  after 
TarioQs  changes  was  in  the  Idth  century  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  see.    The  town  was  sacked 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  in  1824  devas- 
tated by  the  Perugians;  and  it  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes. 

fiPWfCE,  the  common  name  applied  to  the 
order  epongida^  of  the  class  of  rhizopods,  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  subkingdom  pro- 
Unoa,  Sponges  were  for  a  long  time  regard- 
ed as  phmts,  but  the  best  naturalists  are  now 
sgreed  that  they  belong  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. Prof.  H.  J.  Clark  placed  them  nearest 
to  the  compound  protozoans  known  as  the 
flsgellate  inf  asoria,  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
him,  and  by  others  since,  that  the  collar  round 
the  cilinm  must  be  regarded  as  the  sponge 
smmal;  Kent  classes  them  between  the  flagel- 
Iste  infnsoria  and  the  rhizopods ;  and  Haeckel 
stsnds  alone  in  placing  them  nearest  to  the 
corals  or  ecdenterata.  (See  "Annual  and  Mag- 
•zine  of  Natural  History,"  London,  January, 
1870.)  A  sponge  is  reidly  an  aggregation  of 
separate  massee  of  an  amoeba-lik^  sarcode,  se- 
croting  a  sapporting  network  of  fibro-corne- 
008,  calcareous,  or  silicious  matter,  the  com- 
pound mass  being  traversed  by  canals  opening 
on  the  surface.  The  apparency  homogeneous 
J^j,  or  sponge  flesh,  which  covers  uie  out- 


side and  lines  the  canals  of  the  living  sponge, 
is  made  up  of  an  enormous  number  of  sarcode 
masses,  composed  of  separate  sarcoids,  each 
capable  of  pushing  out  its  pseudopodia,  gener- 
ally with  a  vibrating  cilium,  and,  if  detached, 
able  to  move  and  live  independently.  Large 
rounded  orifices,  or  oacula,  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  most  sponges,  which  lead  into 
sinuous  canals  permeating  the  substance  in 
every  direction ;  water  is  continually  absorbed 
by  the  smaller  pores  of  the  sponge,  filling  every 
part,  and,  having  supplied  air  and  food,  is 


DIagnininatIc  Bection  of  Spongllla  (after  Hoxley). 
a  a.  Onter  or  superficial  layer  of  spon^.     b  b.  Ixthalant 
'  apertures,  or  poree.    e  e.  ClUated  chambers,    d.  An  ex- 
balant  aperture,  or  osculnm.    The  arrows  Indicate  the 
direction  of  the  currents. 

driven  out  through  the  oscula;  the  currents 
are  kept  up  by  the  action  of  the  minute  vibra- 
tile  cilia.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Huxley,  the 
sponge  ^^  represents  a  kind  of  subaqueous  city, 
where  the  people  are  arranged  about  the  streets 
and  roads  in  such  a  manner  that  each  can 
easily  appropriate  "his  food  from  the  water  as  it 
passes  along."  Many  sponges  contain  a  large 
amount  of  silica,  in  the  form  of  spicules  of  va- 
rious shapes,  both  formed  in  their  substance 
and  introduced  from  without ;  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  silicious  sponges  will  be  found 
described  under  Glass  Spokgb  and  Yenus^s 
Floweb  Basket. — ^There  is  a  gradual  passage 
from  the  soft  sponges  of  commerce  to  those  of 
stiff  and  compact  texture,  with  the  fibres  loaded 
with  silicious  spicula,  crumbling  easily  when 
dry,  and  useless  in  the  arts  ;  others  are  rather 
of  a  felted  character,  usually  grayish  white. 
Sponges  vary  much  in  form,  being  irregularly 
branched,  round,  pear-shaped,  or  cup-like,  and 
are  fixed  by  a  kind  of  root  at  the  base,  or  in- 
crust  other  bodies,  growing  mostly  in  groups 
attached  to  all  kinds  of  objects,  living  or  dead, 
fixed  or  floating;  most  are  marine,  but  epon* 
gilla  TLam.)  grows  in  fresh  water ;  they  often 
have  brilliant  colors.  Some,  like  elioruiy  in- 
stead of  incrusting  other  objects,  excavate 
branching  cavities  in  shells,  which  they  in- 
habit Sponges  are  propagated  sometimes  by 
ciliated  gemmules,  yellowish  and  oval,  arising 
from  the  sarcode  mass  and  carried  out  by  the 
currents ;  they  are  mostly  formed  in  the 
spring,  and,  after  swimming  freely  about  for 
sdme  time,  become  fixed  and  grow.  They  also 
produce  internal,  unciliated,  oviform  bodies, 
resembling  winter  ova,  which,  when  thrown 
out,  swell,  burst,  and  give  issue  to  the  locomo- 
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tJTe  eerm§  witbio;  tbej  ore  said  also  to  grow 
bj  division,  or  growth  of  detached  portiona 
of  the  parent  bodj;  thay  are  belieTod  to  be 
nourished  by  mioute  alBEe  drawn  within  their 
pores.  Some  live  in  sballow,  others  in  Tory 
deep  wat«r;  Bcaroa  and  small  in  oold  latitudes, 


BpoDge  mttKhM  to  lU  Kid?  b*d. 

they  increase  in  size  and  nnmber  toward  the 
tropioa,  being  most  abundant  in  the  Austra- 
lian seas.  According  to  Dr.  Bowerbank,  there 
are  24  genera  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
While  tpongia  is  the  type  of  the  corneoas 
sponges,  thelhyt  (Ouv.)  and  Orantia  (Flam.) 
are  types  of  the  silicious  and  calcareous 
sponges  respectively.  (See  Protozoa .)— For 
the  latest  reiearohas  on  the  sponges  see  the 
papen  now  in  coarse  of  pablioation  (1816)  by 
Prof.  A.  Hyatt,  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History,"  with  fignres 
and  bibliography.  Haeckel  (Monographit  der 
Ealktehwlinjner,  1BT3)  regards  the  sponges 
and  ocalepha  as  having  been  evolved  from  a 
common  ancestor,  whi^  he  calls  pro tiirut,  do- 
scribed  as  a  body  cavity  surrounded  by  two 
layers  ot  oells;  be  compares  the  sponge  to 
the  embryos  of  higher  animals,  both  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate.  In  his  view,  the  germ 
o(  all  animals,  and  the  adult  of  such  forms  as 
hydro,  may  be  reduced  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  young  of  a  oalcareoua  sponge,  which  he 
cults  gattrula ;  this  he  considers  the  "truest 
and  most  significant  embryonal  form  of  the 
animal  kingdom." — The  sponges  of  commerce 
are  procured  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
tlie  Bahama  islands ;  most  of  them  are  obtained 
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by  diving,  to  which  persons  are  trained  from 
childhood  in  the  Greek  islands;  the  adhesion  to 
the  bottotn  is  generally  firm,  and  the  growth 
slow.  To  bleach  sponges,  the  finest  and  soft- 
est are  selected,  washed  several  times  in  water, 
and  immersed  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
to  dissolve  out  the  oalcareoua  matters ;  having 
been  again  washed,  they  are  placed  in  anoth- 
er bath  of  diloto  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  6 
Eer  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
ttle  warm  water  baa  been  added;  the  sponge 
is  left  in  this  bath  24  hours,  or  nntil  it  is  as 
white  as  snow.  Smyrna  is  tha  chief  place  for 
the  export  of  fine  sponges.  The  coarse  sponges 
nsed  for  horses  and  carriages,  iK.,  ara  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  tha  Bahamas;  when  taken 
from  the  water  they  have  a  sickisb,  disagreo- 
able  odor,  which  soon  baoomes  disgusting,  like 
that  of  decomposing  animal  matter;  they  are 
first  baried  in  dry  sand,  and  when  decomposi- 
tion baa  ceased  are  exposed  in  wire  cages  to 
the  action  of  the  tide  for  purification.— -Fossil 
sponges  are  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone, 
and,  if  tcolithui  be  a  mining  sponge,  even  u 
low  OS  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  probably 
were  in  existence  long  before  the  oldest  Siln- 
rian  epoch.  .  Braehiotpongia,  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eovgy  in  the  Birdseye  group  of 
tha  lower  Silnriim,  is  characterized  by  arm- 
like processes  radiating  from  a  central  cnp. 
Ihtponsia  ot  Billings  has  been  fonnd  in  the 
lowest  Potsdam. 

WONTIHBOIIS  OMaVBnOV.  See  Combcb- 
TioN,  BpoNTijraous. 

iPOllTANiXHIS  einiXlTIOIl,  the  direct  pro- 
dnction  of  living  beings  from  inanimate  ma- 
terial, in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  generation,  in  which  young  animala 
or  plants  appear  only  as  the  progeny  of  other 
living  organisms.  The  views  held  by  physi- 
ologists, on  the  question  of  spontaneous  gan- 
eration  have  varied  greatly  at  different  times. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  scientific  culture,  tho 
Grecian  naturalists,  as  represented  by  Aris- 
totle, recognized  among  animals  three  differ- 
ent modes  of  generation :  1,  viviparous  genera- 
tion, as  in  man  and  the  qnadropeds,  where  the 
young  were  known  to  he  produced  olive  from 
the  bodies  of  their  parents;  2,  oviparons  gen- 
eration, as  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  where  the 
young  were  hatehed  from  e^js  produced  by  the 
female;  S,  spontoneons  generation,  where  no 
connection  coald  be  traced  between  the  young 
animala  and  any  previously  existing  parents, 
and  where  they  were  consequently  thought 
to  be  formed  by  the  spontaneons  ot^suizatioD 
of  earthy  deposits  or  decaying  organic  mate- 
rial. Spontaneous  generation  was  therefore 
regarded  as  one  ot  the  regular  and  natural 
methods  for  the  production  of  living  forma; 
bnt  as  B  physiological  doctrine  it  rested  en- 
tirely upon  negative  grounds,  and  was  due  to 
ttie  incomplete  knowledge  then  possessed  by 
naturalists  as  to  the  real  origin  of  many  ani- 
mal species.  Maggots,  for  instance,  -w^ere 
thought  to  be  formed  by  spontaneous  genera- 
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tion  from  patref jing  meat,  beoanse  they  al- 
wajs  appeared  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  decom- 
position, although  no  similar  creatares  existed 
m  it  beforehand,  and  because  there  was  no 
other  apparent  cause  for  their  production.  A 
great  change  in  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
introdaced  bj  the  discoveries  of  francesco 
Bedi  in  1668.  He  exposed  fresh  meat,  during 
summer  weather,  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
protected  bj  pieces  of  paper  fastened  over 
their  necks;,  m  the  bottles  thus  secured  no 
maggots  were  developed,  notwithstanding  that 
the  putrefaction  of  the  meat  went  on  as  nsual ; 
while  in  other  similar  vessels,  unprotected  bj 
paper  covers,  maggots  swarmed  in  abundance 
at  the  customary  time.  It  was  evident  there- 
fore that  their  origin  was  due  to  something 
introduced  from  without,  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  thoy  were  really  the  progeny  of  fleui  flies, 
which,  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the  meat, 
hovered  over  it  nntil  they  gained  access  to  it,' 
and  deposited  their  eggs  upon  its  surface. 
The  eggs  then  hatched  int6  maggots,  which, 
after  a  certain  period  of  growth,  became  trans- 
formed iBto  perfect  insects  similar  to  their 
parents.  The  idea  thus  suggested  was  rapidly 
carried  ont  by  means  of  further  observations 
on  the  reproduction  and  metamorphosis  of  in- 
sects in  general.  The  investigations  showed 
that  in  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  cases 
of  spontaneous  generation  the  animals  were 
really  produced  from  parents  like  themselves. 
The  microscope  soon  brought  into  view  many 
minute  forms  of  life  not  previously  known. 
The  multiplicity  of  these  forms,  their  endless 
variation,  their  small  size,  and  their  different 
conditions  of  life  made  it  impossible  at  first  to 
ascertain  their  complete  physiological  history 
or  their  mode  of  origin ;  and  in  regard  to 
many  of  them  the  idea  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion was  again  adopted.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  class  known  as  infiuoria  ;  that  is, 
microscopic  animals  living  in  water  or  in  wa- 
tery infusions  of  organic  material,  some  of  the 
smallest  of  which  received  the  name  of  mo- 
nads. Investigations  upon  this  point  were  con- 
sequently taken  up  afresh,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  infusoria  in  a  watery  liqaid 
were  produced  by  the  ingredients  of  the  solu- 
tion itself,  or  by  germs  derived  from  without. 
Experimenters  boiled  the  watery  infusions,  to 
destroy  the  vitality  Of  any  animalcules  or  germs 
which  they  might  already  contain,  and  after- 
ward kept  them,  with  a  due  supply  of  air,  in 
hermetically  sealed  flasks.  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, living  forms  still  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  infusions,  they  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  spontaneous  generation ;  if  not,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  pre^x- 
istence  or  introduction  of  germs.  These  ex- 
periments were  tried  by  different  observers, 
with  results  which  varied  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  precautions  adopted ; 
but  the  general  conclusion,  derived  especially 
from  the  investigations  of  Spallanzani  in  1775, 
was  that  a  preliminary  boiling  in  closed  flasks, 


for  a  few  minutes,  effectually  prevented  the 
appearance  of  all  the  larger  and  more  highly 
organized  infusoria ;  while,  if  the  boiling  were 
prolonged  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the 
infusion  afterward  remained  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  all  forms  of  life,  even  the  smallest  and 
simplest.  Although  at  that>time  the  real  mode 
of  generation  of  the  infusoria  had  never  been 
ascertained,  nor  their  eggs  detected  by  the 
microscope,  it  was  considered  certain  that 
these  animalcules  must  require  for  their  pro- 
duction the  existence  of  living  germs,  and  con- 
sequently that  thev  did  not  originate  by  spon- 
taneous generati(m.  During  the  early  and 
middle  part  of  the  present  century  tibe  com- 
mon opinion  of  naturalists  became  gradually 
more  decided  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation,  owing  to  the  occa- 
sional repetition  of  experiments  like  Spallaji- 
zani's,  and  also  to  important  discoveries  in 
regard  to  the  sexless  internal  parasites,  such 
as  eystieercus  and  trichina.  These  creatures 
were  found  inhabiting  the  solid  tissues  of  other 
animals,  and  furthermore  were  seen  to  be  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  function  of  genera- 
tion. It  was  difBcult  therefore  to  account  for 
their  presence  in  the  animal  tissues  unless  by 
a  growth  upon  the  spot,  and  also  to  understand 
how  the  species  could  be  reproduced  by  ordi- 
nary modes  of  generation.  But  continued  in- 
vestigation removed  both  of  these  difficulties. 
It  was  shown  by  the  researches  of  Siebold, 
KUchenmeister,  Leuckart,  Pagensteoher,  and 
others,  that  the  sexless  parasites  were  in  real- 
ity the  embryonic  or'youthful  progeny  of  per- 
fectly developed  parents ;  their  mode  of  intro- 
duction into  the  internal  cavities  and  tissues 
of  the  body  was  ascertained ;  and  they  were 
found  to  acquire  after  a  time  sexual  organs, 
and  to  produce  a  new  progeny  by  sexual  gen- 
eration. Thus,  one  by  one,  a  great  variety  of 
obscure  animal  species  became  more  perfectly 
known ;  and  a  complete  study  of  their  physio- 
logical history  revealed  in  every  instance  the 
regular  mode  of  their  origin  and  reproduction. 
But  the  class  of  infusoria  still  remained  some- 
what refractory  in  this  respect,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  question  had  been  for  some 
years  regarded  as  settled,  it  was  reopened  in 
1868.  M.  Pouchet,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
physiologist  of  Rouen,  took  the  ground  that 
the  former  experiments  in  regard  to  boiled  in- 
fusions were  incorrect,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  a  preliminary  boiling  did  not  prevent  the 
appearance  of  infusorial  life.  Pouchet's  views 
and  assertions  were  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  several  other  experimenters,  among  t£e 
most  distinguished  of  whom  have  been  Mante- 
gazza  and  Bastian.  They  were  opposed  by 
many  others,  of  equal  reputation;  and  the 
weight  of  the  discussion  turned  for  a  time 
upon  the  dissemination  of  germs  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  the  supposed  source  of  life  in  organ- 
ic infusions.  The  most  important  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  those  of  Pasteur,  from 
I860  to  1865.    This  chemist  had  been  espe- 
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dally  interested  in  the  study  of  fermentation, 
which  was  shown  to  be  a  change  dependent  on 
the  presence  and  growth  of  microscopic  vege- 
table cells.  He  boiled  a  suitable  organic  infu- 
sion in  glass  flasks,  the  necks  of  which  were 
drawn  out  and  sealed  while  ebullition  was  go- 
ing on,  thos  excluding  completely  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  Afterward,  when  the  flask  and  its 
contents  had  become  cooled,  the  air  was  read- 
mitted through  the  neck  of  the  flask,  by  break- 
ing off  its  narrow  end.  But  this  operation 
was  done,  with  different  sets  of  flasks,  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  difference  of  locality  Had  any  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  appearance  or  non-ap- 
pearance of  life  within  the  flask.  The  bearing 
of  these  experiments  upon  the  question  at  issue 
was  as  follows.  If  it  were  the  constituent 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  alone  which  excited 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  living  forms  by  the 
necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  then  the  produc- 
tion of  these  forms  should  follow  with  the 
same  readiness  in  all  localities,  because  the 
gaseous  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  every- 
where the  same.  But  if,  in  order  to  produce 
life,  the  atmosphere  must  also  bring  with  it 
certain  organic  germs,  then  the  locahty  jnight 
make  a  difference  in  the  result,  because  these 
floating  particles  would  naturally  vary  in  abun- 
dance in  different  regions.  Investigation  showed 
a  manifest  difference,  according  to  the  place 
where  the  air  was  admitted  to  the  flask.  In 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  Pasteur^s  experi- 
ments, a  flask  containing  an  organic  infusion 
was  boiled,  sealed,  allowed  to  cool,  and  after- 
ward carried  to  the  valley  of  Chamouni  in  Sa- 
voy, where  its  neck  was  opened  and  the  air  ad- 
mitted on  the  Montanvert,  6,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  level.  It  was  immediately  resealed,  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  kept  for  four  years  perfect- 
ly unchanged.  It  was  then  reopened  and  again 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  three  days  after- 
ward contained  a  growth  of  microscopic  vege- 
tation. These  experiments  were  considered 
by  Pasteur  and  his  associates  as  demonstrating 
the  existence  in  the  atmosphere  of  extraneous 
particles,  the  introduction  of  which  into  an 
infusion  was  the  necessary  condition  of  infu- 
sorial life.  A  further  difiiculty  now  began  to 
be  appreciated  in  this  method  of  investigation. 
It  had  at  first  been  taken  for  granted  that  a 
boiling  temperature  would  necessarily  destroy 
the  vitality  of  both  the  infusoria  and  their 
germs.  But  this  gradually  became  a  matter 
of  doubt,  especially  as  the  length  of  time  du- 
ring which  the  boiling  was  continued  evident- 
ly had  an  influence  on  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  life  in  the  infusion.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  determine  more  exactly  the  limits 
of  this  influence ;  and  among  the  most  valua- 
ble experiments  in  that  respect  were  those  of 
Jeffries  Wyman  in  1867.  He  showed  that,  in 
infusions  of  a  certain  constitution,  the  minute 
forms  known  as  bacteria  might  appear  in  closed 
flasks  after  boiling ;  that  the  longer  the  boil- 
ing was  continued,  the  fewer  the  instances  in 


which  bacteria  were  afterward  developed ;  and 
that  they  never  made  their  appearance  in  infu- 
sions which  had  been  boiled  continuously  for 
five  or  six  hours.  These  results  were  variously 
interpreted  by  different  observers;  a  certain 
number  still  maintaining  that  bacteria  might 
often  be  developed  after  the  application  of  a 
heat  snfiScient  to  destroy  their  previous  vital- 
ity.— In  the  modem  renewal  of  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation,  dating  from  Pouchet 
in  1858,  another  element  has  had  its  influence 
upon  this  discussion ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion, as  accounting  for  the  present  existence  of 
organic  life  upon  the  earth.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  was  once  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  when,  from  its  elevated  tempen^ure  and 
the  different  combination  of  its  chemical  ele- 
ments, life  could  not  possibly  exist  upon  it ; 
that,  as  living  beings  subsequently  made  their 
appearance,  they  must  nec^sarily  have  origi- 
nated by  the  spontaneous  organization  of  in- 
animate materials;  and  that  these  primitive 
and  imperfect  structures  have  gradually,  by 
modification  and  descent,  given  rise  to  ail  the 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  now  inhab- 
iting the  globe.  Some  of  those  who  accept  the 
evolution  doctrines  believe  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  spontaneous  production  of  life 
have  long  since  passed  away,  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  world's  history ;  others  maintain 
that  these  conditions  still  exist,  and  are  effec- 
tive for  the  continued  creation  of  bacteria  and 
their  allied  forms.  It  is  common  to  meet  with 
expressions,  among  writers  of  this  class,  which 
declare  that  spontaneous  generation  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  question  or  experiment  as  a 
logical  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
The  stricter  school  of  physiologists  maintain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  subject  to  be  inves- 
tigated on  its  own  merits,  by  means  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  like  any  other  question  re- 
lating to  the  phenomena  of  life. — Of  late  years 
the  experimental  evidence  bearing  on  this  topic 
has  received  an  important  addition  from  the 
independent  researches  of  naturalists  in  regard 
to  the  infusoria.  Some  of  the  forms  originally 
included  in  this  group  have  been  found,  on 
more  extended  examination,  to  possess  a  higher 
organization,  and  have  been  by  common  con- 
sent transferred  to  the  class  of  worms.  Like 
others  of  this  class,  they  reproduce  their  spe- 
cies by  sexual  generation,  and  often  contain 
living  embryos  in  the  interior  of  their  bodies. 
The  infusoria  proper  are  now  known  to  be 
mostly  ciliated  animalcules ;  that  is,  they  are 
provided  with  minute,  vibrating,  hair-like  ap- 
pendages, by  which  they  perform  rapid  move- 
ments of  locomotion.  They  have  also  been 
shown,  principally  by  the  labors  of  Stein,  Bal- 
biani,  Engelmann,  and  Glapardde  and  Laeh- 
mann,  to  perform  the  act  of  sexual  generation, 
and  to  produce  their  young  by  means  of  fertile 
eggs,  from  which  embryos  are  developed.  The 
more  minute  and  lowly  forms,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  included  under  the  general  term 
bacteria,  do  not  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
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but  iro  microscopic  vegetables.  The;  have  a 
remuksble  power  of  mnltiplication  by  division 
ordoublJDg  of  their  cells;  and  certain  species 
appear  to  be  the  active  agents  in  cansing  the 
pntref active  decomposition  of  albuminoid  or- 
fBnin  substances.  The  more  modem  inveati- 
guions  OQ  spontaneoas  generation  with  boiled 
iofDinons  have  been  almost  eiclasively  coDflned 
to  this  clam.  But  even  in  bacteria  there  are 
indicAtionsof  a  reproduction  by  germs.  Cobs 
ii^]8T2  observed  certain  bodies  in  connection 
with  bactoria,  which  he  regarded  as  resting 
spores;  that  is.  Spores  which  do  not  itnmedi- 
bUIj  germinate,  but  remain  quiescent  for  a 
certain  interval  and  afterward  become  devel- 
oped under  other  conditions.  These  resting 
Bpores  were  more  fnlly  described  in  1874  by 
BiUrotb,  vr  hose  description  has  been  confirmed 
by  Stimson  in  1875.  According  to  Billroth, 
altboagh  the  vitality  of  bacteria  is  destroyed 
by  boiling,  their  resting  spores  will  witiatand 
this  temperatnre,  and  are  afterward  capable  of 
development  into  active  forms.    This  may  ei- 

SUin  the  oocoaional  appearance  of  microscopic 
k  in  organio  solutions  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  ebnlUtion. — For  the  most  complete 
recent  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation,  see  "  The  Beginnings  of  Life,"  by 
il.  Charlton  Baatian,  F.  K.  S.  (2  vols.,  London 
and  New  York,  1872). 

SPffirmn,  Sufuo  Ldgl  PuUm,  an  Italian 
eoiDposer,  born  at  Uajolati,  near  Ancona,  Kov. 
H  17T1,  died  there,  Jan.  24, 1861.  At  the  age 
of  IS  he  entered  the  conservator]'  of  La  Piet^ 
at  Naples,  and  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  there. 
In  1T9B  be  produced  /  punti^li  delle  donne, 
wbicb  waa  followed  during  the  succeeding  10 
years  by  12  other  operas,  tragic  and  comic.  In 
180S  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  first  great 
wort,  La  Vettak,  waa  brought  out  in  Decem- 
ber, 180T,  and  at  once  established  his  reputa- 
tion throughout  Europe.  It  was  succeeded  in 
1809  by  another  work  of  equal  vigor,  Fenian- 
do  CotUz.  The  success  of  these  works  ob- 
tained for  Spontini  in  1810  the  directorship 
of  ibe  Italian  opera.  He  accepted  the  post 
of  director  general  of  ransic  at  the  court  of 
Pmssia  in  1820,  and  remained  at  Berlin  for  22 
Jttti.  In  1842  ho  returned  to  Paris,  and  near 
the  close  of  his  life  resnmed  his  residence  in 
his  native  village.  He  received  the  title  of 
count  of  Sont'  Andrea  from  the  pope,  and  that 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  arta  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  French  institute. 

VOMNLL,  the  common  name  of  the  wading 
birds  of  the  family  plataleida,  characterized 
by  a  much  depressed  bill,  very  broad,  and  di- 
lated St  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  ronnded 
spoon.  In  the  genus  platalea  (Linn.)  the  bill 
is  long,  atraight,  thin,  slightly  bent  downward 
at  the  tip,  the  mandibles  in  close  opposition 
and  the  edges  aot  lamellar ;  nostrils  basal  and 
in  Ibe  lateral  groove  ;  wings  long,  second  quill 
the  longest;  tail  short;  legs  longer  thsa  in  the 
typical  waders,  tibia  bare  for  nearly  one  half ; 
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tarsi  not  much  longer  than  middle  toe,  oov- 
sred  with  small  heiagona!  scales ;  toes  webbed 
at  the  base,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner, 
the  middle  not  pectinated,  and  the  bind  one 
only  partly  resting  on  the  ground ;  claws  short 
and  obtuse.  There  are  about  a  half  dozen 
species,  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
migrating  to  warm  climates  at  the  approach 
of  winter ;  they  frequent  marshy  inlets  of  the 
sea,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  wa- 
ding about  in  search  of  fish  fry,  worms,  frogs, 
and  aquatic  insects;  they  can  swim  and  dive. 
The  nest  is  made  either  on  trees  or  among 
rushes  in  swampy  places,  and  composed  of 
coarse  sticks ;  the  eggs  are  two  to  four,  whitish. 
The  roseate  spoonbill  (P.  qjaja,  Linn.)  is  ahont 
SO  in.  long,  and  4i  ft.  in  alar  extent;  the  bill 
is  7  in.  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin ;  the 
head  is  of  moderate  size,  bare,  the  skin  yel- 
lowish green ;  the  neck  is  long  and  slender, 
and  the  body  compact  and  muscnlar.  The 
prevailing  color  is  rosy  red,  paler  in  front, 
and  nearly  white  on  the  neck ;  lesser  wing 
coverts,  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts,  and 
lower  part  of  throat,  bright  carmine ;  tail 
feathers  ochrey  yellow ;  the  young  have  the 
head  feathered,  the  carmine  tint  wanting,  and 
the  tail  rosy.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  At- 
lantic and  gnlf  states,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
the  breeding  season  on  Indian  river,  Florida ; 
it  does  not  go  above  North  Carolina,  nor  far 
from  the  sea.  These  birds  are  essentially  noc- 
tnmal,  though  they  often  feed  by  day  when 
the  tide  suits ;  they  are  fond  of  the  compuiy 
of  herons;'  they  Qj  with  the  neck  and  legs 
extended,  and  rise  rapidly  to  a  great  height ; 
they  alight  easily  on  trees,  and  can  walk  on 
the  large  branches.  The  breeding  time'in  the 
Florida  keys  begins  in  Febmary,  the  jonng 
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being  out  of  the  nest  by  April  1 ;  the  nest 
is  usually  in  the  top  of  a  mangrove,  coarsely 
made ;  the  eggs  are  commonly  three,  elongated, 
2^  by  H  in.,  white,  sprinkled  ail  over  with 
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bright  mf ouB  spots,  forming  a  ring  near  the 
large  end ;  thej  breed  and  are  commonly  seen 
in  flocks.  The  flesh  is  oily  ahd  poor  eating; 
the  beautiful  feathers  of  the  wings  are  made 
into  fans  in  Florida.  The  Eoropean  spoonbill 
(P.  UucoTodia^  Linn.)  is  about  the  same  size, 
white  with  reddish  yellow  patch  on  breast,  pale 
yellow  naked  space  around  eyes  and  throat, 
and  a  yellowish  white,  long  occipital  crest; 
it  is  rare  in  England,  but  common  in  Holland 
and  S.  Europe  and  all  over  Africa. 

SPORADES  rGr.,  the  scattered),  the  lesser  isl- 
ands of  the  Grecian  archipelago  surrounding 
the  group  of  the  Oyclades,  divided  into  the 
northern,  western,  and  eastern  Sporades.  The 
northern  group  includes  the  islands  of  Ski- 
atho  (in  antiquity  ticiathus),  Scopelos,  Khili- 
dromi  (probably  Icus),  and  Skyros;  these  lie 
off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Negropont  or  Euboea, 
and  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
western  group,  which  also  belongs  to  Greece, 
lies  off  tne  £.  coast  of  Argolis,  and  includes 
Hydra  (Hydrea),  Spezzia  (Tiparenos),  Poros 
(Oalauria),  iEgina,  and  Euluri  (Salamis).  The 
eastern  group  belongs  to  Turkey,  and  lies  off 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  it  includes 
Psara  or  Ipsara  (Psyra),  Scio  (Chios),  Bamos, 
Nikaria  ^carus  or  Icaria),  Patmos,  Leros,  Oa- 
lymdo  (Oalymna),  Btanko  (Cos),  Stampalia  or 
Astropidia  (Astypaliea),  and  Scarpanto  (Carpa- 
thus).  The  Sporades  of  the  ancients  included 
only  the  eastern  group,  and  this  with  the  ez- 
oeption  of  the  northernmost  islands. 

8P0TBWOOD,  Jok%  a  Scottish  prelate,  born 
in  Edinburghshire  in  1565,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  26,  1639.  He  graduated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  16,  and  at  20 
succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Calderkirk. 
At  first  he  strenuously  opposed  episcopacy,  but 
soon  yielding  to  the  court  party,  he  began  to 
favor  it  in  a  moderate  form.  In  1603  he  was 
one  of  five  clergymen  selected  by  James  I.  to 
accompany  him  to  London  for  his  coronation, 
and  while  there  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Beatoun  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  From 
this  time  he  earnestly  sought  to  establish  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  incurring  much  odium 
among  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people. 
In  1609  he  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session,  but  was  obliged  to  remain 
subject  to  the  ordinary  church  courts  till 
1610,  when  he  and  two  other  Scottish  bishops 
received  episcopal  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
English  bishops.  He  became  primate  of  all 
Scotland  in  1615,  and  in  1633  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  Charles  L  as  king  of  Scotland. 
He  had  for  some  years  been  the  head,  first  of 
one  of  the  two  courts  of  high  commission  for 
trying  offences  against  the  church,  and  then 
of  the  two  combined;  and  in  1635  he  was 
appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland. 
Contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  as  alleged, 
but  by  order  of  the  king,  he  introduced  a 
new  liturgy  and  book  of  canons,  which  so 
aroused  Scottish  indignation  that  he  retired 
in  1687  to  Newcastle,  and  finally  to  Lon- 


don. He  wrote  a  **  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Year  203  to  the  Close  of 
the  Reign  of  James  YI."  (fol.,  London,  1655), 
and  one  or  two  smaller  works. 

SPOITED  FEVEB.  See  Fsveb8,  vol.  vii.,  p.  168. 

SPOnSTLYiim,  an  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Rappahannock  and  S. 
W.  by  the  North  Anna  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Mattapony ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  11,728,  of  whom  4,659  were  colored. 
The  suilace  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Gran- 
ite and  freestone  are  abundant.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  tiie  Rappahannock  canal  and  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
56,050  bushels  of  wheat,  104,210  of  Indian 
corn,  50,832  of  oats,  132,502  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
4,527  of  wool,  and  30,678  of  butter.  There 
were  906  horses,  1,388  milch  cows,  1,684  other 
cattle,  1,928  sheep,  and  3,662  swine.  Capital, 
Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

SPOTTBTLYANIA   COOET    HOUSE,    BitllfS    aU 

See  WiLDEBNESS. 

SPKACHJE,  Chutes,  an  American  poet,  bom  in 
Boston,  Oct.  26, 1791,  died  there,  Jan.  14, 1875. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  entered  a  mercantile 
house  as  clerk,  and  subsequently  became  a 
partner.  In  1820  he  became  teller  in  the  State 
bank;  and  in  1825,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Globe  bank,  he  was  appointed  ita  cashier, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  1865.  From  1821 
to  1830  he  gained  five  prizes  for  prologues  to 
be  recited  at  the  opening  of  theatres  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Salem,  and  Portsmouth. 
In  1823  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  ode 
to  be  recited  at  the  exhibition  at  the  Boston 
theatre  of  a  pageant  in  honor  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  in  1830  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  the  cen> 
tennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boa- 
ton.  In  1829  he  delivered  a  poem  on  *^  Curi- 
osity "  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  in 
Cambridge,  considered  his  best  production.  A 
collection  of  his  writings  was  published  in 
New  York  (1841 ;  new  ed.,  1850),  and  a  com- 
plete revised  collection  in  Boston  (1850 ;  new 
ed.,  1855). 

SPEACiVE,  WlliiaH  Badl,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Andbver,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1795. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1815,  studied 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  and 
in  August,  1819,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church  at  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Kev.  Jo- 
seph Lathrop,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor 
in  1820.    In  1829  he  was  installed  pastor   of 
the  second  Presbyterian  church  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.    He  resigned  this  charge  in  1869,  and 
removed  to  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  still  re- 
sides (1876).    He  has  made  large  coUections 
of  pamphlets  and  autographs,  the  former   of 
which  he  presented  in  1875  to  the  state  libra- 
ry at  Albany.    He  has  published  "  Letters  to  a 
Daughter  '*  (1822),  republished  under  the  title 
"The  Daughter's  Own  Book;"  "Letters  from 
Europe"  (1828);  "Lectures  to  Young  Peo- 
ple" (1830);   "Lectures  on  Revivals  of   Ho- 
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ligion'^  (1882);  "Hints  on  Christian  Inter- 
course "  (1884)  ;  "  Lectures  illustrating  the 
Contrast  hetween  true  Christianity  and  vari- 
ous other  Systems"  (1837);  "Life  of  E.  D. 
Griffin"  (1888);  "Life  of  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College,"  in  Sparks's 
"American  Biography"  (1845);  "Letters  to 
Young  Men,  founded  on  the  History  of  Jo- 
seph" (2d  ed.,  1846);  "Aids  to  Early  Reli- 
mon  "  (1847)  ;  "  Words  to  a  Young  Man's 
Conscience"  (1848);  "Women  of  the  Bihle" 
(1860);  "Visits  to  European  Celehrities " 
(1855) ;  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  a 
collection  of  biographies  of  leading  clergymen 
of  all  the  denominations  (9  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1866-'69);  and  "Memoirs  of  Rev.  John 
and  W.  A.  M'Dowell,  D.  D."  (1864). 

fimiT)  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family, 
and  genus  karengula  (Val.).  There  are  teeth 
on  tiie  jaws,  tongue,  palate,  and  pterygoid 
bones,  but  none  on  the  vomer ;  the  brancMos- 
tegal  rays  are  six  or  seven.  There  are  about 
ten  species,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the 
English  sprat  (I[,  sprattus,  Val.),  called  garvie 
in  ScotUmd;  it  is  6  or  6  in.  long,  with  the 
body  proportionately  deeper  than  in  the  her- 
ring, and  the  edge  of  the  abdomen  strongly 
serrated ;  the  scales  are  large,  round,  and  de- 
ciduous; the  upper  part  of  head  and  back 
dark  blue,  with  green  reflections,  passing  into 
silvery  white  on  the  gill  covers,  sides,  and 
abdomen ;  dorsal  and  caudal  dusky,  other  fins 
white.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden ;  it  ascends  the  rivers  in 
large  shoals  in  November,  after  the  herrings 
have  disappeared.  Though  smaller  than  the 
herring,  it  furnishes  in  winter  an  abundant, 
cheap,  and  wholesome  food,  and  is  generally 
eaten  fresh.  The  fishery  is  prosecuted  by  drift 
or  stationary  nets,  and  with  most  success  in 
dark  and  foggy  nights.  Several  species  in  the 
West  Indian  seas  are  called  sardines. 

SnUT,  HfSflj  an  English  prelate,  bom  at 
TaUaton,  Devon^ire,  in  1686,  died  at  Brom- 
ley, Kent,  May  30,  1718.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  chaplain  first  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  afterward  to  Charles  II. 
In  1668  he  was  m^e  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  1680  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. He  was  clerk  of  the  closet  to  James  II., 
and  in  1686  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  ecclesiastical  affsdrs.  He  published 
" The  Plague  of  Athens"  and  "  The  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  poems  (1659);  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,"  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  fellows  (1677);  a  history 
of  the  Rye  House  plot  ^1686)*;  and  a  volume 
of  sermons  (1710);  ana  he  edited  Cowley  ^s 
"Poems,"  with  a  life  in  Latin  (1668),  after- 
ward in  English  with  additions. 

SPBEMSHL^  Emrtf  a  German  physician,  bom 
at  Boldekow,  Prussia,  Aug.  3,  1766,  died  in 
Halle,  March  16,  1838.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Halie  in  1787,  and  became  professor  there  of 
medicine^  and  in  1797  also  of  botany.  His 
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works  include  Venuch  einer  pragmatisehen 
GesehiehU  der  Areneihunde  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1792 
-1803;  8d  ed.,  1821-'8;  4th  ed.  by  Rosen- 
baum,  1846  et  $eq,) ;  Handhuch  der  Pathologie 
(8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1796-'7 ;  4th  ed.,  1815) ;  Iruti- 
tuti<m€9  MediccB  (6  vols.,  1809-^16 ;  new  ed.  of 
the  last  6  vols.,  1819) ;  HUtoria  RH  HerbaruB 
(2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1807-'8) ;  Oeschichte  der 
Botanih  (2  vols.,  Altona  and  Leipsic,  1817-'18) ; 
and  Neue  Entdechungen  im  ganzen  Umfange 
der  Pflaneenhunde  (3  vols.,  1819-'22). 

SPKENCaOL,  AlsyB,  a  German  orientalist,  bom  at 
Nassereut,  Tyrol,  Sept.  3,  1813.  After  study- 
ing at  Vienna,  he  went  in  1886  to  London, 
where  he  assisted  the  earl  of  Munster  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Military  Science  of  the  Moham- 
medan Nations."  He  joined  the  East  India 
service,  in  1846  became  president  of  the  college 
of  Delhi^and  in  1850  examiner  at  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  government  inter- 
preter, and  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society, 
tie  published  in  the  Bibliotheta  Indiea  trans- 
lations from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  besides 
works  in  the  Urdu  dialect,  and  a  "Life  of 
Mohammed"  (vol.  L,  Allidiabad,  1861).  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1857,  became  profes- 
sor of  oriental  languages  in  Bonn,  and  pub- 
lished Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  dee  Mohamad 
(3  vols.,  Berlin,  1861-'6;  2d  ed.,  1868  et  seq.), 

8PEIN6,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  beginning  for  the  northern 
hemisphere  at  the  time  of  tibe  vernal  equinox, 
or  on  March  21,  and  ending  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  or  June  21.  In  the  United 
States  the  spring  is  regarded  as  including 
March,  April,  and  May.    (See  Seasons.) 

SPKING.  Surad.  !•  An  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  I^orthbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1746,  died 
in  Newburyport,  March  4,  1819.  He  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  college  in  1771,  and  in  1776 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  continental  army,  and 
accompanied  the  expedition  under  Col.  Arnold 
to  Canada.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  church  in  !Newburyport.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  weight  of  character,  and  as 
the  leading  minister  of  the  Hopkinsian  party 
was  active  in  promoting  the  union  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  Congregational  churches,  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Andover  theologi- 
cal seminary,  and  also  in  originating  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, lit  GardlMor,  an  American  clergyman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785,  died  in  New  York,  Aug. 
18, 1873.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1806, 
and  taught  and  studied  in  Bermuda  nearly  two 
years.  After  his  return  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  December,  1808,  and  practised  more 
than  a  year.  He  then  studied  at  Andover  sem- 
inary, and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Brick 
church  (Presbyterian)  in  Beekman  street.  New 
York,  Aug.  10,  1810,  in  which  oflBce  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  In  1866  he  removed  with 
his  congregation  to  the  new  church  on  Mur- 
ray hill.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Dr. 
Spring  seldom  preached,  his  place  being  filled 
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by  ea  awigUnt.  His  worki,  ohieflj  oonraes 
of  sermoni  and  lectures,  are;  "Essays  on  the 
DiBtiDguiahing  Traits  of  OhriHtion  Character" 
(1818);  "Fragmenta  from  the  Study  of  a  Pas- 
tor" (1838);  "Obligations  of  the  World  to 
the  Bible"  (1844);  "The  Attraction  of  the 
OrosB"(184B);  "TheBiblonotof  Man"  (1847); 
"DisoonrseB  to  Seamen  "  (1847);  "The  Pow- 
er of  the  Pulpit"  (1848) ;  "  The  Mercy  Seat" 
()849);  "First  Things'*  (3  vols.  8vo,  1851); 
"The  Glory  of  Ohriat"  (2  vols.,  IWS);  "Con- 
trast between  Good  and  Bad  Men  "  (9  vols., 
1805);  "Pulpit  MiniatratJonB"  (B  vols,,  1864); 
and  "Personal  Reminiscence«  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Gardiner  Spring"  (3  vols.,  1886). 

SPUHfflWK  {aiUid<M-ea*  euchore),  a  trae  an- 
telope of  the  fields,  ooming  near  the  gazelle* 
in  size  and  habits,  so  named  from  the  extra- 
ordinary leaps  of  7  to  10  ft,  in  height  which 
it  makes  when  alarmed.  They  wander  in 
searoh  of  food  in  immense  herds  over  the 
vast  open  plains  of  S.  Africa,  an  easy  prey 
to  man  and  the  camivora.  The  general  color 
1  brown  above,  white  below,  with 
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long  white  hairs  on  the  oroap  very  conapicnooB 
when  jumping;  its  flesh  and  skin  are  mnch 
esteemed.     The  horns  in  the  adult  are  lyratfi. 

SPUNGFIBJI,  a  city  and  the  shire  town  of 
Hampden  oo.,  Hassachosetts,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Oonnectdcut  river,  oppositethe  town  of  West 
Springfield,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railroad  and  a  hi^way  bridge  and  by  ferry, 
80  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston,  and  130  m.  S.  N.  E. 
of  New  York;  pop.  in  1850,  11,766;  in  1860, 
15,199;  in  1870,  29,703,  of  whom  8,980  were 
foreigners ;  in  18T5, 31,063.  It  is  noted  for  the 
great  variety  of  its  skilled  industries,  mostly 
de[>endent  on  ateam  power,  and  for  the  richness 
of  tta  obnrohes,  of  which  five  are  built  of  Btone 
and  are  of  considerable  architectural  merit 
Portions  of  the  city  are  elevated  and  hilly,  but 
along  the  river  it  is  level.  It  is  well  built,  and 
hoa  wide  streets  shaded  with  elms  and  maples. 
The  city  hall  is  a  noble  building  in  the  Roman- 
esque style,  and  baa  a  large  public  hall  whioh 
will  accommodate  2,700  persons.  There  are 
several  other  public  halis,  of  which  the  music 
haU,  sMtiDg  1,200,  is  the  largest.    The  court 
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hoDse  is  a  fine  granite  boilding,  which  cost 
t300,000.     The  city  library  contains  36,600 
voiames.    The  new  library  building  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  public  ediSoes  in  the  citj.    It 
is  of  brick,  with  facings  of  granite  and  Ohio 
atone,  and  ooBt  with  land  about  $100,000.    Be- 
sides the  library  it  contains  a  museum  of  oat- 
nral  Iiistory  and  antiquities.    The  new  high 
school  bailding  is  a  fine  atracture  of  pressed 
brick,  with  trimmings  of  gray  Ohio  sandstone, 
three  stories  above  the  basement.    Hampden 
parl(,  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticnt,  contains 
60  acres,  with  a  costly  dike  to  protect  it  from 
the  spring  freshets,  and  ha*  a  celebrated  rsce 
course.     The  Springfield   cemetery  oont^s 
about  40  acres,  with  a  great  variety  of  shade 
trees  and  fountains,    Springfield  is  an  impor- 
tant rulroad  centre,  fonr  lines  meeting  in  oae 
large  depot,  each  having  extensive  oonnectioDS, 
viz. ;  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Springfield,  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, and  the  Springfield,  Athol,  and  Northeast 
em.    The  United  States  armory  employs  from 
500  to  700  men,  chiefly  in  the  manofacture  of 
rifies  and  carbines.     During  the  civil  war  about 
8,000  men  were  employed.    The  arsenal,  offices, 
storehouses,  and  principal  shops  occupy  nearly 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  on  State  street, 
and  command  a  fine  view  of  the  Connecticnt 
valley..  The  grounds  (72  acres)  are  enclosed 
with  an  iron  fence  and  beautifully  laid  oat  with 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.     The  arsensl 
eontaina  about  275,000  stand  of  arms.    The 
heavier  work  is  done  at  the  shops  on  Mill  river. 
The  germ  of  the  armory  existed  daring  the 
revolution,  but  it  waB  not  formally  established 
till  ITB4.    Among  the  more  important  private 
manufactories  are  one  of  railroad  cars,  one 
of  sporting  arms,  one  of  revolvers,  several  of 
steam  engines,  boilers,  Ac,  two  of  gold  chains, 
one  of  gold  leaf,  one  of  gold  rings,  three  of 
buttons,  two  of  card  and  glazed  paper,  one  of 
blankets,  one  of  cartridges,  two  of  desks  and 
coontera,  three  of  elevators,  fonr  of  envelopes, 
one  of  corrugated  bon,  one  of  filters,  tevem  ot 
furniture,  three  of  hand  stampa,  fonr  of  hard- 
ware, one  of  gas  machines,  one  of  gilt  mould- 
ing, several  of  harness,  saddlery,  and  tmnks, 
one  of  levels,  two  of  mattreaaes,  one  of  sewing 
machine  needles,  one  of  paint,  three  of  paper 
boxes,  one  of  collar  paper,  three  of  paper  col- 
lars, two  of  rubber  goods,  one  of  sieves,  two  ot 
show  cases,  one  ot  skates,  two  of  alippers,  one 
of  apectacles  and  thimbles,  two  of  steam  pumps, 
one  of  watches,  one  of  woollens,  five  of  brick, 
and  one  of  boots  and  shoes,  two  cotton  mills, 
and  two  brass  foonderiea.     The  Morgan  enve- 
lope company  also  manufaotnre  fancy  station- 
ery and  writing  materials,  and  print  the  postal 
cards  for  thegovemment    There  are  five  book- 
publishing  houses;  eightnafional  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,950,000  ;  three  savings 
banks,  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $8,600,- 
000 ;  and  three  insurance  companies  (two  fire 
and  one  life).    The  city  is  divided  into  eight 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  m»yor,  a  board  of 
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lUeriDeD  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  and 
B  conuuDD  council  of  18  members.    Water  is 

applied  bj  works  recently  erected,  there  being 
i™  Kaerroira  for  low  aerrice,  with  an  aggre- 
ple  apaoity  of  110,677,000  ^ona,  and  one 
[or  liigb  service,  with  a  capacity  of  2,1S2,- 
Bir.OOO  gaUona.     Tbe    expenditarefl   in   1874 
smonnted  to  $781,847,  tIz.  :   paaper  depart- 
ment, (38,158   17;  highways,  $117,810  83; 
««Wm,  Ac.,  $110,118  79;    erection  and  re- 
pur  o[  school  hougea,  $81,849  78 ;  fire  depart- 
ment, 136,785  B5 ;   intereBt,  $B8,742  77 ;   po- 
lice, 119,049  63 ;  aewera,  $45,004  80 ;  miscel- 
Uneons,  1228,816  80.    The  valuation  of  prop- 
Wj  was  $88,S3S,77B;  intereet-bearing  debt 
»l.thfl  close  of  the  year,  $1,794,876.     The 
priiii;ipal  charitable  inatitationa  are  the  alms- 
Doiise,  city  hospital,  borne  for  women,  and 
hani«  for  chUdren.     Tbe  public  schools  are 
ander  the  general  management  of  a  committee 
of  one  member  from  each  ward,  and  tinder  the 
uQiaediate  aDpervision  of   a  saperintendent. 
In  1878-'4  there  were  26  school  houses,  with 
■  high  school,  140  teachers,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  about  4,000;  current  expenses, 
(110,185  79,   of  which   $85,598  41  were  for 
teichers'  wages.    Two  newspapers  with  daily 
and  weeldj  editions  and  two  weeklies  are  pnb- 
liabed.    There  are  26  churches,  nz. :  1  Adven- 
ti't,  3  Baptist,  6  Congregational,   1  Episco- 
pal S  Methodist,  5  Roman  Oatholio,  1  Spirito- 
^ist,  1  Swedenborgian,  1  Union  Evangelical, 
1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist. — Springfield 
'u  first  settled  in  1635  hj  emigrants  from 
Roibnry,  who  on  May  14  drew  up  and  signed 
•fi  agreement  for  self-government.    The  place 
'u  first  named  Agawam,  tbe  Indian  name 
of  a  river  of   West   Springfield,   which  with 
Kcaral  adjacent  towns  of  the  present  day  was 
tliea  inclnded  in  ita  hoondaries.      In  1637  a 
charch  was  formed.     In    1088   the   settlers 
chose    William     Pyn- 
cboQ  magistrate,    and 
u>  April  of  the  same 
rear  named  the  settle- 
inenl  Springfield,  from 
Iha  name  of  bis  resi- 
dence Id  England.  Mr. 
PjDchon   returned   to 
uiglsnd  in  1653 ;  but 
his  »n  John  remained, 
and  in    1662    erected 
tie  funoDB  "  Pynchon 
house,"  the  first  brick 
boose  in  the  Gonnecti- 
rat  tiIIb/,  and  long  a 
(ortreea  agunst  the  In- 
dians.    In    1673,  du- 
ring King  Philip's  war, 
the  Indians  burned  the 
Mttlemcnt,  destroying 
about   SO  hanses    and 
Mbama.    The  growth 
o{  the  town  was  slow 

tiS  the  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad  in  1838.    It  was  made  a  city  in  1652. 


with  Had  river,  46  m.  W.  of  Columbus  and  70 
m.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  in  1850,  5,108; 
in  1880,  7,003;  in  1870,  13,663,  of  whom 
3,169  were  foreigners.  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  agri- 
cnltural  regions  in  the  Union,  and  is  well  Udd 
out  and  handsomely  bniit.  Six  lines  of  rul- 
road  intersect  here,  viz. :  the  Cleveland,  Oolnm' 
bus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis:  Cleveland, 
Bandosky,  and  Cincinnati;  Colnmbns,  Spring- 
field, and  Cincinnati ;  Little  Miami  (Spring- 
field branch) ;  Spring^eld  and  Jackson  (nar- 
row-gange  coal  road) ;  and  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  wheat, 
flour,  Indian  com,  and  other  prodnce,  and 
many  cattle  and  ewine  are  shipped  to  eastern 
markets.  Water  power  is  abundant,  and  about 
80  factories  are  in  operation,  employing  4,000 
hands.  These  include  fionring  mills,  iron 
fonnderies,  machine  shops,  manufactories  of 
agricultaral  implements,  Enaeed  oil  mills,  and 
a  paper  mill.  More  than  80,000  mowers  and 
reapers  are  manufactured  annually.  Lime- 
stone is  largely  quarried  and  burned.  Four 
national  banks  have  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$900,000.  There  are  six  large  public  school 
buildings,  including  a  fine  new  high  school 
house.  The  Springfield  semisery  is  a  fiourish- 
ing  institation.  Wittenberg  college,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church, 
was  opened  in  1845;  in  1874-'6  it  had  10  in- 
structors, 168  students  {100  in  the  collegiate 
department),  and  a  library  of  6,000  volumes. 
Springfield  baa  a  free  public  library  of  4,000 
volumes,  a  daily,  a  tri-weekly,  and  five  week- 
ly newspapers,  two  monthly  periodicals,  and 
20  churches. 

BPKDIGimj),  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Illi- 
nois, and  seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  co.,  17S 


Kew  SUM  CvIM  or  ItUiiola. 

m.  8.  W.  of  Chicago;  lat.  89'  48'  N.,  Ion.  89° 
I  88'  W. ;  pop.  in  1840, 2,S79 ;  in  1650, 4,688 ;  in 
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;  in  1870,  17,864,  of  whom  4,456 
1  1875,  25,116.  It  is  on  ft 
besatifnl  prairie,  B  m.  8.  of  Bangamon  river, 
lu  streets  sre  broad,  intereect  each  other  at 
right  augles,  and  ore  tastefnJlr  adorned  with 
■hade  treea.     From  the  beatttj  of  the  place 


and  its  BurroQDdinga,  it  is  termed  the  "Flower 
City."  The  capitol,  in  a  sqnare  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cit)',  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  the  eountrj.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  ore  the  United  States  court  house 
and  cnatom  honse  and  post  office  bnilding,  the 
conntj  court  house,  state  arsenal,  high  school 
hoqse,  and  several  hondaorae.  charcbes  and 
commodious  hotels.  A  new  state  hooae  is 
nearly  completed.  Two  miles  N.  of'  the  city 
is  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  a  picturesque  and  well 
kept  burying  ground  of  72  acres,  containing 
the  remains  of  Lincoln  and  a  monnment  to 
hia  memory  which  coat  |206,G50,  dedicated 
on  Oct.  16,  1674.  Springfield  ia  the  point  of 
interaectton  of  the  Springfield  and  Northwest- 
ern, the  Gilman,  Clinton,  and  Springfield,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  West- 
ern railroad  lines.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the 
vioinity,  and  the  surronnding  country  la  very 
productive.  The  trade  is  extensive,  and  the 
mannfaoturea  are  important  The  principal 
eatablishmenta  are  flouring  mills,  foundenes 
and  machine  shops,  rolling  milla,  breweriea, 
woollen  mills,  a  watch  factory,  and  manufac- 
tories of  woodwork,  brooms,  cordage,  harneas 
and  saddlery,  carriages  and  wagona,  furniture, 
washing  muchines,  and  aash,  doors,  aad  blinda. 
There  ore  three  national  banka,  a  private  hank, 
a  savings  institution,  and  on  iuanrance  compa- 
ny.   The  city  ia  governed  by  a  mayor  and  18 
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aldermen  (3  from  each  ward^.  It  b  mpplied 
with  wat«r  from  Sangamon  nver.  It  contains 
three  academies  and  five  public  schools  (one 
high  and  four  ward  schools),  the  latter  having 
in  J874-'5  2,530  pupils  enrolled,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  1,876.  There  are  two  doily 
and  four  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers,  a 
library  association,  and  22  chnrcbea,  viz. :  4 
Baptist,  1  Ghriatian,  1  Congr^ational,  3  Epis- 
copal, 1  Jewiah,  8  Lutheran,  4  Methodist,  4 
Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Catholic. — Spring- 
field was  laid  out  in  1822,  was  made  the  state 
capita]  in  1887,  and  a  city  in  1840. 

gpUKGFIELD,  a  town  and  the  county  seat  of 
Greene  co.,  Missouri,  on  Wilson  creek  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,  195  m.  in  dbect 


8,000.  It  ia  on  &  table  land  1,GOO  ft.  higher 
than  St.  Louis.  Its  trade  and  manufactures 
ore  important.  The  principal  eatabliehmenta 
are  four  flouring  mills,  two  planing  mills,  a 
cotton  miil,  a  woollen  mill,  a  carriage  factory, 
two  iron  establishments,  two  wagon  factories, 
and  the  railroad  shops.  There  are  two  hotels, 
two  national  banka,  good  public  achoois,  a  dai- 
ly and  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  13  church- 
ea.  It  is  the  seat  of  Drnry  college  (Congre- 
gational), founded  in  1873.-^ — Springfield  was 
known  as  an  Indian  trading  post  and  frontier 
village  as  early  as  1820.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1630.  Its  proBperity  dates  from  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1801  and 
the  eariy  part  of  1882  it  was  alternately  in  the 
poasession  of  the  federal  and  the  confederate 
torcea ;  and  several  fighta  oconrred  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity,  in  one  of  which  (Aug.  10, 
18G1)  the  feder^  general  Nathaniel  Lyon  was 
defeattid  and  killed. 

iPKCIX,  the  name  for  coniferous  trees  of  a 
aection  of  the  genua  able*,  which  includea  those 
with    Bcattered  * 

leaves  and  pen- 
dent cones,  the 
ecalea  of  which 
are  persistent. 
(See  Fir,  Hem- 
lock Spbfcb, 
andPiSB.)  The 
needle  -  shaped 
leavea  are  four- 
sided,  and  point 
in  every  direc- 
tion; the  cones 
bang  from  or 
near  the  ends 
of  the  branch- 
es, the  scales  re- 
maining attach-  Bluk  BpnuB  (AU«  DleitV 
cd  to  the  axis; 

the  aeed  parting  freely  from  the  wing,  and  with- 
out balsomiferoua  vesicica ;  the  anther  cells 
opening  lengthwise.  The  blnck,  or  aa  it  is 
often  called  double  spruce  (A.  ni^a),  extends 
from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  and  further  sonth ward 
along  the  higher  ranges,  and  in  Oauada  reach- 


«B  northward  to  06",  it  being  partial  to  cold, 
8vamp7  localities  among  the  raonntaias.  Ita 
straight,  tapering  tmnk,  often  7G  ft.  high,  beara 
ft  handsome  conical  head,  if  it  baa  room  to  de- 
velop \  hat  in  a  crowded  foreat  the  trunks  are 
branchless,  save  a  Hmall  tnft  at  the  eummit. 
The  verj  short  leaves,  rarely  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  are  erect,  Btiff,  and  vorj  dark  green ; 
the  oonea  are  1  to  li  in.  long,  dark  purple 
when  jonog,  hnt  when  ripe  (in  >ovemher)  pale 
brown;  the  seeds  are  shed  the  following  spring, 
bat  the  cones  remain  several  jears ;  the  scales  of 
the  cones  are  uneven  on  the  margin,  and  often 
notebed  or  toothed.  The  wood  isverj  strong, 
light,  and  durable,  and  is  much  nsed  in  ship 
building,  not  only  for  masta  and  spare,  bnt  in 
the  hull,  where  it  ontlasts  oak ;  it  is  mqch  nsed 
for  the  aides  of  ladders,  for  the  amaller  tim- 
bers in  honse  bnilding,  and  for  shingles.  The 
recent  shoots  of  this  species  are  nsed  in  this 
country  for  making  domestic  beer.  The  tree 
is  tometimes  planted  for  ornament,  and  young 
apedmens  are  t^tj  regnlar  in  form ;  bat  they 
get  ragged  as  tbey  grow  older.  The  color 
of  th#foliage  is  rather  sombre,  and  the  so- 
called  red  sprace  is  merely  a  form  of  this  with 
lar^r  and  redder  cones  and  the  wood  tiiwed 
with  red.  The  white  or  single  spmoe  (J.  a^) 
has  a  range  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  ex- 
tends even  further  north  than  that ;  Richard- 
•OQ  fonnd  it  within  20  m.  of  the  Arctic  sea. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  longer  than  those 
of  the  black  spmce,  and  of  a  pale  glancons 
green;  though  the  leaves  are  attached  eqnally 
on  all  Ndes  of  the  shoots,  yet  on  the  horizontu 
braacbee  they  carve  npward  in  aucb  a  manner 
■a  to  appear  two-ranked ;  the  cones,  abont  2 
in.  long,  fall  the  first  winter,  and  their  scales 
have  a  firm,  even  edge.  The  wood  of  this  is 
also  valoable,  some  considering  it  not  inferior 
to  that  of  black  spruce,  and  superior  to  it  for 
spars;  the  long  roots  are  remarkably  tough, 
and  the  Indians  prepare  from  them  thongs 
or  threads  with  which  to  sew  their  birch- 
bark  eanoes.  The  white  spracc,  when  young, 
ia  of  a  regular  conical  shape,  very  compact, 
and  it«  pale  hnt  lively  green  color  makes  a 
moat  effective  contrast  when  it  is  planted  near 
evergreens  with  darker  foliu;o.  In  the  for- 
eata  of  nortberti  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  tbe 
hunbermen  distingoish  a  bine  spruce,  which 
has  more  bluish  leaves,  while  its  cones  are 
more  like  those  of  the  black  spruce.  Several 
species  are  paonliar  to  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  the  Pacific  coast;  notable  among  these  is 
Henzles's  spruce  (A.  MemUtii),  discovered  by 
Douglas  in  northern  California;  it  is  abundant 
in  aTmIt^i  and  extends  eastward  to  the  Rocky 
monntwis,  where  it  ia  known  as  balsam ;  it  is 
a  anbalpine  species,  rarely  found  at  a  less  ele- 
vation than  7,000  ft.,  and  prefers  low  marshy 
soils  or  the  margins  of  streams.  It  reaches  100 
ft,,  but  the  average  height  is  60  or  70  ft. ;  it 
baa  a  straight  tmnk  and  a  regular  pyramidal 
outline;  the  leaves  are  broader  than  in  east- 
ern spedea,  ulvery  whitish  beneath,  very  stiff, 
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and  almost  spine-like;  the  cylindrical  cones 
are  about  3  in.  long,  their  pale  and  thin  scales 
irregular  on  the  margin.  The  wood  is  very 
compact,  bnt  rather  coarse-grained  and  reain- 
ona,  and  the  trunks  taper  too  rapidly  to  saw 
up  to  advantage.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is 
likely  to  become  popular ;  it  is  quite  hardy 
near  Boston  and  in  other  northern  localities; 
its  growth  in  rich  moist  soils  is  very  rapid. 
EngeJmann's  spruce  (A.  Enfielmanni),  80  to 
100  ft.  high,  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Pfty 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  it  occurs  from 
New  Uexico  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Colnm- 
hia  and  liOssoari,  forming  almost  the  entire 


ISonnj  fipnue  (Abls  eiolu). 

foreat  growth  of  some  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  ir  most  luxuriant  at  the  altitude  of  9,000 
to  10,0i>0  ft.;  much  higher  than  this  it  be- 
comes dwarfed;  it  resembles  the  eastern  black 
spruce.  Pattou's  spruce  (A.  Patloniana)  is 
a  fine  species  found  in  the  mountains  of  upper 
California  and  northward,  and  is  described  as 
reaching  the  height  of  150  ft.  and  over. — Of 
the  exotic  spruces  none  is  so  well  known  as  the 
Norway  (A.  «zteUa),  which  is  indeed  the  pop- 
ular evergreen  of  this  country ;  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  in  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia  extending  beyond  the  arctic 
eirole,  especially  abundant  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
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and  the  neighboring  conntries,  and  further 
south  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  ranges. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  120  to  150  ft.  and  a  diam- 
eter of  3  to  6  ft.,  requiring  a  centurj  to  attain 
this  development;  when  not  crowded,  its  long 
stout  branches  spread  out  regularly  on  every 
side,  forming  a  perfect  pyramid;  its  dark 
green  leaves  are  larger  than  in  our  black  and 
white  spruces,  rigid  and  curved,  and  the  con- 
spicuous terminal  cones  are  6  or  7  in.  long  and 
pendent  at  maturity.  The  wood  of  the  Norway 
spruce  is  of  great  value  for  many  uses ;  sawn 
into  boards,  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  deals 
used  for  floors  and  other  inside  work,  box 
making,  cheap  furniture,  &c.,  while  the  round 
timber  serves  for  masts,  spars,  scaffoldings, 
and  framework ;  the  wood  is  very  durable,  es- 
pecially when  the  bark  is  left  on ;  the  bark  is 
used  for  tanning.  The  resin  of  the  tree  rarely 
exudes  spontaneously,  but  is  obtained  by  re- 
moving a  strip  of  bark,  an  inch  or  more  wide 
and  deep,  and  8  ft.  long,  from  the  south  side 
of  the  tree;  the  following  year  the  groove 
is  found  filled  with  the  turpentine,  which  is 
scraped  off,  and  the  groove  enlarged  by  the 
removal  of  a  thin  strip  of  bark  from  each  side 
of  it ;  the  product  so  obtained  is  one  of  the 
several  turpentines  called  frankincense  or  thus 
(see  Fbankinoense),  and  when  melted  in  boil- 
ing water  and  strained  it  forms  the  true  Bur- 
gundy pitch.  (SeePrron.)  The  Norway  spruce 
being  so  largely  raised  from  seeds,  there  are 
numerous  deviations  or  sports  from  the  nor- 
mal form,  of  which  20  or  30  are  in  cultivation ; 
some  vary  in  foliage,  others  are  dwarfs,  while 
a  few  are  curious  monsters;  in  var.  inverta 
the  branches  are  turned  directly  downward, 
and  in  var.  manatrosa  there  is  such  a  strong 
indisposition  to  branch,  that  it  will  throw  up 
a  leader  10  or  15  ft.  high  and  perfectly  naked. 
A.  obovata  from  Siberia,  and  A,  orientalis 
from  the  Black  sea,  are  too  near  the  Norway 
in  appearance  to  be  popular. — ^The  Himalay- 
an spruce  (A,  8mithiana\  found  high  up  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  also  in  China  and 
Japan,  is  a  remarkably  handsome  species ;  it  is 
not  quite  hardy  at  Philadelphia,  but  valuable 
further  south. 

*  SPIJlt6E(Nf,  ChaileB  Haddon,  an  English  preach- 
er, bom  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19,  1834. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  preachers  in 
the  Independent  denomination.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  became  an  usher  at  Newmarket,  and 
subsequently  at  Cambridge.  Not  long^  after 
going  to  Cambridge  he  connected  himself  with 
a  **  lay  preachers'  association"  there,  and  be- 
fore he  was  18  became  pastor  of  a  small  Bap- 
tist congregation  at  Waterbeach.  In  1858  he 
was  called  to  the  New  Park  street  Baptist 
chapel  in  Southwark,  London,  to  which  his 
preaching  attracted  such  crowds  that  the  oon- 
gr^tion  removed  first  to  Exeter  hall,  and  then 
to  Surrey  music  hall.  In  1861  a  new  chapel  ca- 
pable of  seating  between  5,000  and  6,000  was 
completed  for  his  congregation  in  Newington 
Butts.    Mr.  Spurgeon  has  received  more  than 


18,000  persons  into  his  church,  and  has  erected 
86  chapels  in  London,  supplied  with  ministers 
trained  in  a  college  of  his  own  founding.  His 
sermons  have  been  printed  weekly,  and  16 
volumes  have  been  published  collectively,  be- 
sides a  volume  entitled  *^  Gems :  Brilliant  Pas- 
sages from  the  Discourses  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon" 
(1859).  He  has  also  published  ''The  Saint 
and  his  Saviour"  (1857);  ''Gleanings  among 
the  Sheaves"  (2d  ed.,  1868);  "John  Plough- 
man^s  Talk,  or  Plain  Advice  for  Plain  Peo- 
ple," and  "Evening  by  Evening:  Readings 
for  the  Family  and  the  Closet"  (1869); 
"Feathers  for  Arrows,  or  Illustrations  from 
my  Note  Book"  (1870);  "Types  and  Em- 
blems" (1875);  and  "Lectures  to  my  Stu- 
dents" (1875).  Siiftse  1865  he  has  edited  a 
journal,  **The  Sword  and  Trowel." 

SPVBZHEXH,  Jrtuuui  CaqMur,  a  German  phre- 
nologist, bom  at  Longwich,  near  Treves,  Dec. 
31,  1776,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  10, 1832. 
In  1795  the  French  invasion  interrapted  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Treves,  but  he  con- 
tinued them  at  Vienna.    Here  he  became  the 
most  eminent  pupil  of  Gall,  whom  h^  after- 
ward aided  in  the  development  and  popular- 
ization of  his  doctrines.  In  1805  he  joined  him 
in  his  travels  and  lectures  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  settled  with  him  in  Paris  in  1807,  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  him  till  1818. 
He  then  delivered  lectures  in  London,  which 
were  attacked  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review."     In  reply  Spurzheim 
demonstrated  at  Edinburgh,  before  hundreds 
of  Gordon^s  students,  the  fibrons  character  of 
the  brain,  which  the  latter  had  denied.    After 
residing  several  years  in  Paris,  he  resumed  his 
lectures  in  Great  Britain  in  1825,  and  in  1832 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  delivered  several 
lectures.    Besides  his  share  in  the  most  impor- 
tant publications  of  Gall,  and  several  works  of 
his  own  in  French,  he  published  "  The  Physi- 
ognomical System  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Spurzheim" 
(London,  1815) ;  "  Outlines  of  the  Physiogno- 
mical System  "  (1815) ;  "  View  of  the  Elementa- 
ry Principles  of  Education"  (Edinburgh,  1821 ; 
enlarged  ed.,  London,  1828) ;  "  Phrenology  in 
connection  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy " 
(London,  1826) ;  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain, 
with  a  General  View  of  the  Nervous  System  " 
(1826);    "Outlines  of  Phrenology"   (1827); 
and  "Sketch  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man" 
(1828).— See  "Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Philos- 
ophy of  Spurzheim,"  by  Andrew  Oarmichael 
(Dublin,  1833). 

SPY,  in  war,  one  employed  to  penetrate  the 
enemy's  lines  and  ascertain  his  condition  and 
plans.  Spies  have  always  been  employed  in 
warlike  operations,  and  writers  on  the  laws  of 
war  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  reg- 
ulate their  conduct.  Though  thns  recognized, 
a  stigma  is  attached  to  their  employment  as 
one  to  which  falsehood  and  treachery  are  in- 
dispensable, and  a  captured  spy  is  not  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  is  put 
to  an  ignominious  death.     The  difficulty  of 


deUrmining  who  is  to  b«  treated  as  a  Bp;  is 
sametimes  very  great  Preramptivelr  one  who 
iswithin  the  enemy's  lines  In  diBgoia©  or  wear- 
ing the  enemy's  uniform  is  a  spj;  bat  the 
drcM  is  onlj  B  circumBtance  indicative  of  an  in- 
tent to  deceive,  and  other  oircumstanceB  might 
b«  eqnallj  conclusive.  One  belligerent  msj 
employ  the  snbjeots  of  the  other  as  spies,  bnt 
apecDlisr  infamy  attaches  to  one  who  to  a  dis- 
creditable occupation  adds  the  atrocions  crime 
of  treason.  A  spy  is  not  restricted  to  obt^n- 
ing  information;  he  may  inflict  injury  apon 
the  enemy,  so  that  he  do  not  resort  to  assassi- 
nation, poiaoning,  or  other  means  which,  in 
tbe  words  of  Yattel,  "affect  the  common  safety 
of  homan  society."  Inciting  a  spy  to  snon 
atrocity  wonld  subject  a  oommander  and  bis 
forces  to  retaliation.  An  employment  at  once 
K  dangerous  and  bo  discreditable  cannot  be 
forced  upon  any  one;  the  commander  must 
Dsnally  procnre  his  spies  by  heavy  rewards. 

SQDin,  the  name  of  several  species  and  va- 
□aties  of  cuearbita,  ot  the  order  awarhittttta 
or  goard  family,  called  by  the  North  American 
Indians  ashutatquiuh.  The  characters  of  the 
family  ore  ^ven  under  Oonnn,  and  those  of 
the  genne  ander  PuxFEmi.  In  no  genus  of 
cultivated  plants  is  there  more  difficulty  in 
tracing  raneties  to  the  species  from  which 
tbey  are  derived,  or  \p  ascertaining  tbe  conn- 
triei  in  which  they  originated,  than  in  eueur- 
hta,  and  in  this  country  the  t«rmB  pumpkin 
and  squaab  are  used  very  indefinitely,  large 
forms  of  what  are  evidently  sqnaabas  being 
called  pumpkins.  Nandin,  who  experimented 
with  over  1,200  living  plants,  could  make  but 
four  dlstiiict  species,  to  all  of  which  he  ascribca 
an  eastern  origin ;  only  three  of  these  are  cnl- 
tivated  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rc^r  Williams  and  other  writers  on  early 
New  England  history  found  some  eueurbita 
b  general  oultivatiou  among  the  Indians,  and 
we  derive  from  them  the  common  name  by 
which  the  plants  are  known  in  this  country. 
One  species,  C.  ovifera,  is  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment OS  orange  gourd,  mock  orange,  egg  gonrd, 
or  fancy  gourd,  and  rarely  in  vegetable  gar- 
dens as  egg  aqnash,  to  be  eaten  while  yonng ; 
this,  which  in  cultivation  presents  a  great  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  markings,  grows  wild  in 
TeiaB,and  Gray  thinks  it  is  probably  tbe  origi- 
nal of  all  the  crook-necked  sqnaabos,  vegetable 
marrowa,  and  even  the  common  pumpkins. 
It  will  serve  the  present  purpose  to  enumerate 
the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  without 
attempting  the  difficult  task  of  tracing  them 
to  their  original  species. — The  ordinary  early 
rammer  squashes  are  also  called  bush  squashes ; 
tbe  vine  has  lost  its  tendency  to  run  a  long 
distance,  tbe  tendrils  have  disappeared,  the 
petioles  or  leaf  stalks  are  mnoh  longer  than 
in  any  others,  and  the  fruits  all  have  angled 
stems ;  the  most  common  of  theae  are  the  scal- 
loped bush  aorta,  in  which  the  fruit  is  some- 
what hemispherical  with  on  expanded  edge, 
which  i«  deeply  and  regnlarly  scallopad;  of 


white,  yellow,  green,  green  striped  w 
and  yellow  marked  with  green ;  from  their 
peculiar  shape  they  are  often  called  "patty- 
pane,"  and  in  Virginia  they  are  known  as  oym- 
lings.    Another  very  distinct  bush  variety  is 


L  CKiok-D««k  Bquub.   E:  Bollopcd  Bquuli. 

the  snmmer  crook-neck,  in  which  tbe  fruit  is 

abont  6  in.  long,  largest  near  the  base  and 
tapering  toward  the  stem,  where  it  is  nsaally 
onrved ;  the  skin  is  bright  yellow,  and  nearly 
covered  with  warty  protnberances;  this  is  the 
best  of  the  early  varieties,  all  of  which  ahonld 
be  used  while  tbe  rind  is  tender. — The  late 
varieties  all  have  strong  running  vines,  ci-  " 
tending  12  ft.  or  more,  and  taking  root  at  tbe 
joints;  they  differ  in  their  tines  of  ripening 
and  in  their  keeping  qualities,  but  all  of  them, 
even  if  token  when  quite  young,  are  better  for 
the  table  than  any  of  tbe  bush  sorts.  The  Can- 
ada crook-neck  is  small,  with  a  curved  neck, 
and  cream  yellow  or  darker  when  ripe;  the 
skin  never  gets  very  hard.  Tbe  winter  crook- 
neck  is  many  times  larger,  and  though  not  so 
fine  in  quality  ia  more  generally  cnttivated,  and 
both  with  care  wilt  keep  the  year  round  ;  both 
have  angled  stems,  which  indicate  a  relation- 
ship with  the  bush  sorts,  as  have  the  various 
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vegetable  marrows,  which  are  almost  the  only 
squashes  of  Englieh  gardens.  The  frnit  of  the 
marrows  is  ellipticaf,  9  in.  or  more  long,  and 
of  a  pale  straw  color ;  there  are  several  sab- 
varieties.  The  autumnal  or  Boston  marrow 
baa  an  e^-shaped  fruit,  pointed  at  each  end, 
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the  stem  large  and  fleshy,  skin  never  hecoming 
hard ;  color  reddish  at  maturity ;  quality  ex- 
cellent. This  has  for  a  long  time  been  regard- 
ed as  the  best  of  all  winter  varieties,  bat  it  is 
excelled  by  the  Hubbard,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  and  in  character  of  stem ;  the 
color  of  the  often  ribbed  rind  is  clay-blue  or 
olive-green,  and  it  becomes  so  extremely  hard 
that  it  requires  to  be  cut  with  a  hatchet ;  the 
flesh  is  thick,  dry,  and  sweet;  it  keeps  till 
spring.  The  Batman  is  similar  in  form,  skin 
white  and  green,  and  regarded  as  the  finest  of 
all.  The  Yokohama,  from  Japan,  is  a  singu- 
larly flattened  variety,  with  a  much  warted 
green  skin,  which  turns  to  orange ;  this  has  a 
very  long  and  angled  stem.  The  turban  va- 
riety is  of  good  quality,  and  is  remarkable  for 
a  projection  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit  beyond 
the  line  which  shows  where  the  calyx  tube 
was  attached  to  the  ovary. 

SQViSH  BUG,  a  well  known  hemipterous  in- 
sect, the  eoreiu  trUtii  (De  Geer).  It  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  triangu- 
lar head;  the  general  color  is  ochre  yellow, 
rendered  dusky  above  by  numerous  black  dots ; 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  abdomen  project  beyond 
the  closed  wing  covers ;  on  the  back  of  the 

head,  behind  the  eyes,  are  two 
glassy  raised  eyelets.  They 
appear  by  the  last  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  when  the 
squash  vines  have  nut  out  a 
few  leaves,  pair,  and  soon  be- 
gin to  lay  their  eggs ;  they  con- 
ceal themselves  by  day,  and 
in  the  evening  fasten  their 
eggs  in  little  patches  on  the 

gummy  substance;  the  eggs 
are  soon  hatched,  and  the  young,  pale  ashy 
and  with  large  antennsa,  appear  in  successive 
broods  during  summer,  pass  through  their  last 
change,  attain  their  full  size  in  September  and 
October,  and  pass  the  winter  and  spring  in 
a  torpid  state  in  crevices.  The  loss  of  sap 
from  the  punctures  of  these  insects  causes  the 
leaves  to  become  brown,  dry,  and  wrinkled, 
when  they  are  deserted  for  fresh  ones.  When 
irritated,  and  particularly  when  crushed,  they 
give  out  a  strong,  nauseous  odor.  It  is  best  to 
destroy  them  before  they  have  laid  their  eggs. 
SQUID,  a  cephalopodous  moUusk,  of  the  di- 
branchiate  order,  tribe  decapoda^  family  ten- 
tkidcBy  of  which  the  typical  genus  is  loligo 
(Lam.).  The  body  is  elongated,  tapering  hd- 
hind,  with  a  pair  of  terminal  fins;  branchiae 
two ;  arms  eight,  with  two  rows  of  peduncu- 
lated suckers,  and  two  very  long  tentacles ;  the 
internal  shell,  or  gladiui^  is  reduced  to  a  horny 
quill-shaped  plate,  with  two  lateral  expansions  \ 
tne  ink  bag  is  well  developed,  and  its  secretion 
jet  black.  They  are  good  swimmers,  all  ma- 
rine, and  never  leave  the  water ;  they  can  creep 
head  down  on  the  cephalic  disk ;  the  ova  are 
enclosed  in  long,  gelatinous,  cylindrical  sheaths, 
caDed  sea  grapes,  and  may  be  nearly  40,000  in 


number ;  the  sight  is  good,  and  the  movements 
are  rapid.    They  are  sometimes  called  calama- 
ries,  from  the  internal  pen-like  bone  and  ink 
bag,  and  the  general  cylindrical  form  like  an 
ancient  escritoire.    The  small  species  are  gre- 
garious, but  the  large  hooked  squids  are  solitary 
and  oceanic.    The  common  squid  of  the  New 
England  coast,  the  L.  [omnuutrephes]  illeeehrota 
(Lesueur),  is  from  6  to  12  in.  long ;  the  colors 
vary  rapidly,  with  the  will  of  the  animal,  from 
yellowish  white  to  bluish,  violet,  brown,  red, 
and  orange,  in  spots  or  general  tint.    They 
swim  rapidly  backward  by  dilating  and  con- 
tracting the  sac-like  body,  and  forward  by  the 
terminal  fin;  they  devour  numbers  of  smaU 
fish  and  crustaceans,  and  are  eaten  by  larger 
fishes,  and  used  as  bait  by  cod  fishers.    Squids 
are  found  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand ;  the 
Z.  vulgaris  (Lam.),  oonmion  about  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  used  in  Oomwall  as  a 
bait  for  cod,  attains  a  length  of  1  to  1^  ft 
The  occurrence  of  large  squids  on  the  North 
American  coast  has  within  a  few  years  directed 


Common  Sqnld  of  Graat  Britain  (Loligo  vnlgtris). 

attention  to  old  stories  of  the  gigantic  mythical 
hrdken  of  Pontoppidan.  Prof.  Steenstrup  has 
collected  many  instances  of  gigantic  squids  on 
the  coasts  of  northern  Europe  from  1649  to  the 
present  time;  they  have  also  been  found  in 
tropical  and  southern  waters,  and  were  known 
to  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  It  is  proved  that  the 
sperm  whale  feeds  chiefiy  upon  these  large 
squids,  and  many  interesting  fragments  have 
been  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  this  ceta- 
cean. In  1872  one  was  found  floating  dead 
on  the  Grand  Banks,  15  ft.  long,  4|  ft  in 
circumference,  and  the  longest  arms  9  ft.; 
this  was  probably  the  architeuthU  manaehui 
(Steenstrup),  or  the  sea  monk.  (See  **"  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,"  February,  1878.)  In  October, 
1878,  one  was  seen,  and  a  piece  of  an  arm  cut 
off,  near  the  coast  of  Newf onn^and ;  the  body 
was  about  10  ft.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  2| 
ft.,  head  2  ft.  long,  and  caudal  fin  22  in.  wide. 
The  creature  being  wounded  attacked  the  boat, 
when  the  fisherman  cut  ofif  one  of  the  arms 
with  his  axe,  about  20  ft.  long  and  at  least  10 
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ft.  from  the  body,  the  whole  ana  being  more 
than  30  ft.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  animal 
about  41  ft.  The  most  characteriBtdc  features 
are:  the  irregDlaritj  of  the  ron-a  of  lingQal 
teetb,  the  very  simple  internal  shell  or  pen, 
embryonic  form  of  candal  fin,  and  clastors  of 
gmalt  andcers  and  tubercles  on  long  arms ;  the 
fint  three  indicate  a  low  rank  in  the  family, 
below  loligo  and  otnmattrepket ;  it  may  be  a 
modification  of  the  Jaraaaio  teudopii*  preserved 
by  its  oceanic  habitat  to  the  present  time,  like 
other  hnge  marine  types  having  a  mesoioio 
aspect.  (See  Sba.  SaaPKNT.)  Probably  some 
of  these  great  squids  of  the  genus  arckiUutkU 
attuD  a  total  length  of  GO  ft.,  inctuding  the 
long  tentacles ;  thelarsest  known  is  probably 
tbe  A.  priitctpi  (YerriU),  from  Newfoundland. 
SQEIEB,  i^ralM  Gemge,  an  American  arohce- 
ologist,  bom  in  Bethlehem,  N".  Y.,  June  IT, 
ISSl.  He  early  became  an  engineer  and  a  jonr- 
naliet  In  I81G  be  made  a  survey,  in  conjuno- 
tioa  with  K  H.  Davis,  i£.  D.,  of  the  ancient 
monoments  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  re- 
■olls  of  which  were  pnblighea  in  1648  in  "  An- 
cient MonumentB  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley," 
being  voL  i,  of  the  "Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge ;"  and  in  1S48  be  explored 
tbe  aboriginal  monutnents  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  charg6 
d'affaires  to  Guatemala;  in  1868  assisted  in 
the  survey  of  an  interoceanio  railway  route 
throngh  Honduras,  for  the  coustmctton  of 
which  he  formed  a  company ;  in  1668-'4  was 
United  Statea  commissioner  to  Pern  to  adjost 
claima,  devoting  many  months  to  explorintt 
the  ancient  monuments  of  that  country ;  and 
in  ]S6e  was  for  a  time  United  Btatea  consul 
general  to  Honduras.  At  intervals  he  has 
elated  newspapers  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Chilli- 
cothe,  O.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New  York, 
and  has  several  times  visited  Europe.  Be- 
lidea  the  above  mentioned  work  and  namerous 
archfeological  papers  contribnted  to  American 
aod  European  scientific  periodicals,  he  has  pnb- 
liabed  "Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State 
of  New  York"  (4to,  Washington,  1851,  being 
voL  ii.  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  ") ; 
"Antiquities  of  the  State  of  New  York" 
(Svo,  Buffalo,  ISdl),  with  a  supplement  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  west ;  "  Nicaragua,  its 
People,  Scenery,  Ancient  Monuments,  and 
proposed  Interoceanic  Oanal "  (2  vols.  8vo, 
New  York  and  London,  1852) ;    "  The  Ser- 

Kit  Symbol,  or  Worship  of  the  Reciprocal 
ndples  of  Nature  in  America"  (Bvo,  New 
York,  1862);  "  Notes  on  Centra!  America," 
&c.  (1854);  "Waikna,  or  Adventures  on  the 
Mosquito  Shore,"  under  the  nom  de  phtme  of 
Samuel  A.Bard(12mo,  1866);  Question Anglo- 
XtiOrieoine,  &c.  (8vo,  Paris,  1868);  "The 
States  of  Central  America,"  &c.  (8va,  New 
York,  1867) ;  "  Report  of  the  Sarvej*  of  the 
Honduras  Int^rooeanioBailway  "  (4ta,  London, 
1859) ;  "  Translation,  with  Notes,  of  the  Letter 
of  Don  I>iego  de  Palacio  (1571)  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain  on  the  Provuices  of  Guatemala,  San 
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Salvador,  &c."  (Now  York,  1860) ;  "  Mono- 
graph of  Authora  who  have  written  on  the 
Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  America " 
(1861) ;  "  Tropical  Fibres  and  their  Economic 
Eitrnction  "  (1861) ;  "  Is  Cotton  KinK*  Sources 
of  Cotton  Supply  "  (1661) ;  '•  Honduras,  De- 
scriptive, Historical,  and  Statistical "  (London 
and  New  York,  1870);  and  "Peru:  Incidents 
of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Lend  of  tbe 
Incaa  "  (New  York,  1876).  Most  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
and  Spanish. 

SQUILL  (Lat.  tquilla  or  Killa),  a  drug  con- 
sisting of  tbe  sliced  and  dried  bulbs  of  tbe 
teilla  marititna  of  Linnceus,  but  the  plant  has 
been  separated  from  this  genas  and  is  now  the 
arffinea  maritima  of  Baker ;  it  belongs  to  the 
lily  family,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region.  It  has  a  large,  pear-shaped,  onion- 
like bulb,  sometimes  weighing  4  lbs. ;  the  leaves 
are  long,  flat,  and  spreading;  the  scape  about 
3  ft.  high,  terminated  by  a  long  dense  raceme 
of  white  flowers.  It  is  not  rare  in  cultivation 
as  a  window  plant,  hut  haa  no  great  beauty.  ' 
The  only  preparation  given  the  bulbs  is  to  slioe 
them  transversely  and  dry  the  pieces  in  the 
sun;  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and 
the  rose-tinted  bulbs,  tbe  later  making  a  dark- 
colored  and  less  esteemed  product.  As  found 
in  the  qhops,-  squill  is  in  tbe  form  of  horn-like, 
cnrved  strips,  which  can  only  be  pulverized 
by  thorough  drying,  and  unless  tbe  ur  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  powder  it  absorbs  moisture 
and  soon  becomes  a  solid  mass.  The  taste  is 
mnoileginoQS,  bitter  and  acrid ; .  its  properties 


Bqulll  (Uigfne*  [Sdlk]  mulUmaX 

are  ascribed  to  a  principle  called  sdllitine, 
which  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Squill  ie  one 
of  the  oldest  of  medicines,  and  its  use  is  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  writers ;  some  antiqua- 
ries think  that  the  onion  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  as  sacred  was  really  the  sqniU  bnlh. 
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Ita  medidnal  eSects  are  diuretic  and  expecto- 
raat,  and  io  large  doses  emetic  and  purgative. 
It  is  largely  employed  ai  en  expectorant  in  do- 
mestic practice,  for  croup  and  similar  affec- 
tions of  children.  Vinegar  or  dilute  acetic 
acid  is  found  the  best  solvent  of  the  active 
priuoiples  of  squill ;  the  drug  is  first  exhansted 
by  the  acid,  and  the  vinegar  of  squill  thus  ob- 
tained is  made  into  a  sirup  with  sugar. 

MtDILL  (gqailla,  Fabr.),  a  genus  of  oruata- 
oeans  of  the  division  itomapoda,  so  called  from 
having  the  feet  placed  around  the  month.  The 
body  is  elongated  and  generally  slender,  the 
head  distinct  from  ^he  thorai,  the  carapace 
leaving  uncovered  four  of  the  thoracic  rings, 
and  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  wide  candal 
fin  of  several  plates  adapted  for  swimming. 
The  antennas  of  the  first  segment  of  the  body 
are  long,  ending  in  three  many- jointed  fila- 
ments, cannot  be  bent  nnder  the  head,  and 
are  inserted  beiow  the  eyes  near  the  median 
line; -the  antennte  of  the  second  segment  ore 
shorter,  more  external,  having  at  the  base  a 
large  ciliated  plate,  and  terminate  in  a  aingle 
many-jointed  filament ;  the  eyes  are  at  the  end 
of  movable  appendages.  The  mouth  is  toward 
the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace,  and  has 
an  npper  and  under  lip,  a  pair  of  mandibles. 


bent  beck  on  themselves,  serrated  and  apinod, 
and  used  very 
much  like  the 
first  pair  of  feet 
in  the  soothsay- 
er (mantU) ;  the 
next  three  p^rs 
BIB  directed  for- 
ward, applied 
agunst  the  buc- 
.  oS  apparatns, 
'  and  inserted  close 
together,  with  a 
wide,  rounded, 
oiliam  plate  at 
the  end ;  the  last 
three  thoracic 
limbs  are  slen- 
der, with  'Styli- 
f orm  process  and 
ciliated,  the  seg- 
ments to  which 
they  are  attached 
resembling  those 
of  the  abdomen. 
Host  of  the  rings 
of  the  body  are 
complete,  very 
BqnlU  (Sqoillk  nuDtiB).  nearly  equal,  and 

movable  on  each 
other;  the  carapace  is  nearly  qoadrilateral, 
longitndinally  divided  by  two  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct grooves;  the  first  five  abdominal  rings 
have  large  false  feet,  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  base  of  which  are  attached  the  respira- 
tory orgsna  in  the  shape  of  floating,  ramified. 
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and  fringed  gills,  which  are  kept  constantly  in 
motion.  The  heart  extends  almost  the  leugth 
of  tbe  abdomen  and  thorax,  a  little  dilated  an- 
teriorly, sending  oS  lateral  branches  to  each 
ring;  the  venous  sinusei  In  which  the  blood 
is  collected  before  going  to  the  gills  are  very 
large ;  the  stomach  advances  far  into  the  head. 
There  are  many  species,  all  marine,  most  abun- 
dant in  the  tropics,  but  occasionally  seen  as  far 
north  as  the  English  channel ;  they  are  nenally 
met  with  far  from  shore  and  in  deep  water; 
they  swim  rapidly;  they  are  voraciona  and 
carnivorous.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
3.  mantU  (Fabr.),  6  or  T  in.  long,  pale  yellow- 
ish gray,  found  in  the  Uediterranean. 

BttmniNG  (Lat.  HTobumuM),  a  deformity  con- 
sisting in  a  went  of  paralteliam  between  the 
vitoal  axes  of  the  eyes.  Except  in  cases  where 
it  is  caused  by  paralysis,  spasmodic  or  hydrop- 
icol  affections,  or  irritation  of  the  brain,  it  is 
not  a  disease,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  pun. 
Ophthalmic  snrgeons  notice  three  degrees  of ' 
squinting;  I,  where  there  is  bnt  a  alight  con- 
vergence or  divergence  from  the  normal  axis, 
sach  as  is  ordinarily  called  a  "cast  of  the  eye;" 
8,  where  the  inclination  is  strongly  marked,  bnt 
less  than  half  the  oomea  b  thrown  nnder  the 
eyelid  or  within  the  orbit,  which  is  the  most 
frequent  variety ;  8,  where  the  cornea  is  nearly 
or  quite  thrown  nnder  the  eyelid  or  within 
tbe  orbit,  common  among  those  who  are  bom 
blind,  but  rare  in  the  case  of  those  who  can 
see.  The  snrgeons  also  distingnish  it  accord- 
ing to  the  departure  from  the  normal  axis ;  as 
convergent,  where  the  pnpil  ia  drawn  toward 
the  nose ;  divergent,  where  it  is  drawn  toward 
the  outer  comer  of  the  eye ;  asoendent,  where 
it  is  drawn  upward ;  and  desoendent,  where 
it  is  drawn  downward.  Of  these,  the  conver- 
gent form  is  by  far  the  moat  frequent,  and 
next  in  order  the  divergent  and  ascendent. 
The  desoendent  is  the  rarest  of  all.  Squinting 
may  also  be  double  or  single  as  one  or  both 
eyes  are  affected ;  it  may  be  congenital,  i.  «., 
existing  from  birth,  or  accident&l,  ooourriDg 
from  accident  or  improper  treatment  of  the 
eye  ;  the  former  is  rare.  It  may  be  also  con- 
tinnons,  or  rarely  intermittent.  When  not  due 
to  one  of  the  oansea  mentioned  above,  it  de- 
pends in  a  large  majority  of  esses  on  parallel 
raya  of  light  not  focnsin^  on  the  retina.  To 
correct  this  the  eye  turns  in,  as  in  so  doing  the 
power  of  Bcoommodation  is  increased,  beoanse 
the  same  nerve  whicb  supplies  the  internal 
rectus  also  supplies  the  muscle  of  accommoda- 
tion. (SeeEvK.) — The  treatment  priorto  1889 
consisted  in  attempting  by  various  methods  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  mnaolea,  banda^ng  the 
normal  eye,  and  compelling  the  constant  use 
of  the  other ;  or  by  the  use  of  gog^es,  specta- 
cles, &c.,  in  which  all  except  tbe  centre  was 
opaque.  In  1838  Stromeyer  deaoribed  the  op- 
eration of  dividing  one  of  the  recti  mnacles, 
but  without  having  tried  it  on  the  living  sub- 
ject. In  1889  DieSenbaoh,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon of  Berlin,  performed  it  sacceastnlly,  and 
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was  followed  by  many  Engliflh  and  French 
surgeons.  The  operation  has  now  become  very 
common,  though  the  best  surgeons  admit  that 
there  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  it 
should  not  be  performed,  viz. :  those  in  which 
the  position  of  the  eye  is  fixed,  those  which 
resolt  from  the  paralysis  of  the  antagonist 
moscle,  and  those  occurring  in  infants  before 
dentition.  The  operation  is  not  difficult  nor 
particularly  dangerous,  and  is  generally  suc- 
cessful. There  are  two  methods  of  perform- 
ing it,  the  ordinary  or  that  of  Dielfenbach, 
where  the  conjunctiva  is  divided  and  the  mus- 
de  to  be  severed  is  laid  bare,  and  the  subcon- 
junctival, where  the  conjunctiva  is  divided  to 
a  much  less  extent.  The  latter  is  generally 
preferred. 

SQUnUUXiy  the  popular  name  of  the  rodents 
of  the  family  iciuridas^  which  is  very  numerous 
in  species,  and  widely  spread  over  the  world, 
except  in  Australia.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  broad  head,  the  frontal  bone  being  dilated 
into  a  post-orbital  process ;  the  muzzle  wide, 
from  the  development  of  the  frontal  and  na- 
sal bones;   eyes  large  and  prominent,  ears 
moderate,  and  whiskers  long;  the  hind  feet 
five-toed,  the  fore  feet  four-toed,  with  a  wart- 
like thumb,  all  the  fingers  and  toes  with  com- 
pressed and  curved  claws;  the  fur  is  gener- 
ally soft,  especially  in  the  northern  species, 
and  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  expanded  lateraUy 
in  the  arboreal  genera,  and  shorter  and  bushy 
in  the  terrestrial,  and  in  both  carried  grace- 
folly  over  the  back ;  the  upper  lip  is  cleft,  the 
cscum  large,  clavicles  perfect,  enabling  them 
to  use  the  fore  limbs  to  convey  food  to  the 
mouth,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct ;  some 
have  a  membrane  extended  between  the  fore 
and  hind  limbs.    (See  Flyu? o  Squibbel.)    The 
incisors    are  |,  smooth  in  front,  brown  or 
orange,  the  lower  compressed  and  sharp ;  mo- 
lars fzj^,  rooted,  tnberculate,  with  projecting 
transverse  strisa  enamelled  continuously,  the 
anterior  upper  one  the  smallest  and  sometimes 
deciduous.      The  food  is   chiefiy  vegetable, 
though  some  American  species  are  known  to 
rack  e^^  and  destroy  young  birds.   The  family 
is  very  abundant  in  North  America,  nearly  one 
third  of  all  the  species  being  found  here ;  the 
prairie  dogs  and  prairie  squirrels  are  peculiar 
to  this  continent,  as  well  as  most  of  the  fly- 
ing squirrels.    (See  Pbaibie  Doo,  and  Pbaibie 
S<2UiBBSL.) — ^The  genus  iciurus  (linn.)  is  the 
type  of  those  of  the  family  which  live  in  trees ; 
the  species  of  the  United  States  are  hard  to 
determine  from  the  tendency  to  variation  in 
color  (red,  gray,  and  black  being  the  predomi- 
nating tint^,  and  the  diminution  in  size  in  the 
Bouthem  states.    Baird  gives  it  as  a  general 
rule  that,  when  a  squirrel  has  the  fur  of  the 
throat  or  belly  annulated,  it  is  a  variety  of  some 
species  which  normally  has  the  under  parts 
imiformlj  white  or  reddish  to  the  roots,  or  the 
latter  plumbeous.    The  bones  of  the  red-bellied 
squirrels  are  generally  red,  and  of  the  white- 
beOied  white.  The  largest  of  the  North  Amer- 


ican species  is  the  fox  squirrel  of  the  southern 
states  (S,  vulpinusj  Gmel.),  about  2}^  ft.  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  15  in. ;  the  head  is  rather 
slender  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  rather  cylin- 
drical ;  the  upper  molars  are  permanently  four. 
The  color  varies  from  a  gray  above  and  white 
below,  through  various  shades  of  rusty,  to  uni- 
form shining  black ;  the  fur  is  coarse  and  harsh, 
and  the  ears  short ;  the  ears  and  nose  are  white 
in  all  its  varieties.  It  is  found  from  North 
Carolina  through  the  S.  Atlantic  and  gulf 
states  to  Brazos  river  in  Texas.  The  gray  vari- 
ety is  the  S.  capistratus  (Bosc),  and  the  black 
the  S,  niger  (Linn.)  and  the  black  squirrel  of 
Gatesby.  It  prefers  elevated  and  open  pine 
ridges  where  there  are  occasional  oak,  hickory, 
and  other  nut  trees ;  the  nest  for  the  winter  and 
breeding  seasons  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
in  summer  in  the  forks  between  the  branches. 
The  young  are  born  in  March  and  April,  and 
fed  by  the  parents  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
food  consists  of  acorns,  nuts^  fruit  of  the  pine 
cones,  green  corn  in  summer,  buds  and  roots 
in  spring,  and  whatever  it  can  get  in  winter,  as 
it  does  not  appear  to  lay  up  any  winter  stores, 
or  to  resort  to  any  hoards  previously  buried. 
When  alarmed,  it  makes  for  a  hollow  tree ;  it 
is  a  swift  runner,  defends  itself  boldly,  and 
is  very  tenacious  of  life ;  it  is  generally  seen 
toward  the  middle  of  the  day ;  it  is  easily  do- 
mesticated, but  is  less  active  in  the  cage  than 
the  smaller  species ;  its  fiesh  is  frequently  eat- 
en. The  cat  squirrel  (3,  eineretUy  Linn.),  the 
fox  squirrel  of  the  middle  states,  is  25  or  26 
in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  14  in. ;  the 
head  is  very  broad,  the  muzzle  short  and  cat- 
like, the  body  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  tail 
large  and  flattened ;  the  color  varies  from  light 
gray  tinged  with  rusty  above  and  white  below, 
to  grizzly  above  and  black  below ;  it  is  never 
pure  black ;  the  ears  are  low  and  broad,  and 
never  white ;  the  hair  is  less  coarse  and  stiff 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  middle  states,  rarely  in  southern 
New  England ;  it  is  rather  a  slow  climber,  and 
of  inactive  habits ;  it  becomes  very  fat  in  au- 
tumn, when  its  flesh  is  excellent.  The  species 
called  fox  squirrel  in  the  western  and  south- 
western states  (S.  Lodovicianu9y  Harlan)  has  a 
very  full  and  broad  tail ;  it  is  rusty  gray  above 
and  ferruginous  below.  The  common  gray 
squirrel  {S.  Carolinensis,  Gmel.,  and  S,  migra- 
toriuSy  Aud.  and  Bach.)  is  about  22  in.  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  12  in. ;  the  upper  molars 
are  permanently  flve.  The  general  color  is 
gray  above  and  white  below,  with  a  yellowish 
brown  wash  on  the  back  and  sides ;  the  region 
behind  the  ears  has  usually  a  white  woolly 
tuft ;  there  is  a  black  variety,  the  8,  niger  of 
Godman.  The  ears  are  very  high,  narrow, 
and  acute,  the  tail  flattened,  feet  large,  claws 
strong,  thumb  a  rudimentary  callosity;  the 
palms  naked,  and  soles  mostly  so  in  summer ; 
whiskers  longer  than  the  head.  It  is  found 
extensively  over  the  United  States,  being  much 
the  smallest  at  the  south.    The  young  are  four 
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to  six,  born  in  May  or  Juae.  They  are  easily 
domastioated  and  geotle  in  confinement,  and 
are  often  Icept  as  pets  in  wheel  cages;  tboy  do 
not  lay  up  any  great  amonnt  of  winter  stores, 
being  partially  torpid  at  this  season  and  re- 
quiring but  little  food ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
nuta,  and  of  green  corn  and  young  wheat,  on 
which  last  account  wars  of  extermination  are 
often  waged  against  them,  whole  villages  turn- 
ing out  to  hunt  them.  At  irregular  periods 
they  sometimes  collect  in  large  troops  in  the 
northwest,  migrating  eastward,  crossing  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  committing  great  deatruc- 
tion  in  the  fielda  in  their  course.  Many  of  this 
species  have  been  doroesticat«d  in  the  public 
paries  of  northern  cities,  where  they  drive 
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away  the  birds  by  destroying  their  eggs  and 

flung.  The  California  gray  squirrel  (S.  fouor, 
eale)  is  as  large  as  the  fox  squirrel,  Dut  more 
slender;  it  is  griziled  bluish  gray  and  black 
above  and  white  below;  tail  block,  white  on 
the  exterior,  and  finely  grizzled  below ;  back 
of  oars  chestnnt.  It  representa  on  the  west 
coaat  the  gray  squirrel  of  the  east.  It  runs 
very  swiftly  on  the  ground,  not  readily  taking 
to  trees  when  parsned;  like  the  other  squir- 
rels, it  haa  a  kind  of  bark;  the  food  consists 
principally  of  nuts,  which  it  sticks  in  holes  of 
pine  trees  bored  by  woodpeckers,  resembling 
pegs  placed  in  the  wood.  The  red  or  Hudson 
Day  aquirrel  (S.  ffud4oniu»,  Pall.)  has  been  de- 
soribea  under  OniCKARKK. — The  common  Eu- 
ropean squirrel  (S.  vulgnrii,  Linn.)  is  about  14 
in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  one  half; 
the  color  is  reddish,  chestnut  brown  on  the 
back,  white  below,  becoming  gray  in  winter  in 
the  north,  and  yielding  then  the  much  prized 
fur  called  minever ;  the  ears  are  tufted,  and 
the  hair  on  the  tail  is  directed  to  the  two  aides. 
It  ia  found  throughout  Europe  and  N.  Asia ; 
it  feeds  in  summer  on  buds  and  eboots,  espe- 
cially the  young  cones  of  the  pine,  and  '-  ""- 

* "   '""    '  nuts  which  it  gat 

u  some  hollow  tre«.    It  ia 


an  excellent  climber,  and  makes  a  neet  of  moss, 
leaves,  and  fibres  very  neatly  interwoven,  in  a 
hole  or  fork  of  a  tree,  and  well  concealed;  a 
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pair  live  together,  frequenting  the  same  tree 
for  many  years;  the  young  are  bom  in  June, 
and  remun  with  their  parents  till  tbe  follow- 
ing spring ;  they  are  torpid  in  the  very  coldest 
days.  The  largest  of  the  squirrels  is  the  Mala- 
bar squirrel  {S.  irmximui,  Scbreb.),  88  in.  long, 
as  large  as  a  cat;  it  is  black  above,  the  sides 
and  top  of  head  chestnut,  and  lower  parts 
pale  yellow ;  it  lives  in  palm  trees,  feeding  on 
the  oocoannt. — The  ground  squirrels  (fumiiu, 
Illig.)  have  been  described  under  Cbipuuke. 

MtCIBBiX,  Fjtag.     See  Fltino  Squisbei. 

BQCIIRH.  OOU.    See  Dioentba. 

gTHL,  EmcMftte  Jm>h  Cmikr  «e  Umaj  in, 
baroness,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  Paris  about 
1690,  died  nt  Gennevilliers,  near  Faria,  June 
le,  1T60.  She  was  a  daughter  of  a  poor 
painter  named  Cordier,  was  educated  in  an 
abbey  at  £vreax  till  ITIO,  was  afterward  an 
inmate  of  the  priory  of  St.  Louia  at  Rouen, 
and  finally  became  a  maid  to  the  dnchess  da 
M^ne.  With  her  she  was  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Prince  Oellamoro,  tbe  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  against  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  for  giving  the  regency  to  the  king 
of  Spun.  After  being  confined  in  the  Bastile 
from  December,  1T18,  to  1T20,  she  resumed 
her  former  post  in  the  ducheaa'a  petty  court 
at  Sceaax,  and  retained  it  even  aft«r  her  mar- 
riage in  1TS5  with  thi  aged  baron  de  Staal. 
Her  memoirs  (8  vols.,  1756)  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  with  her  correspondence 
are  included  in  her  complete  worka  (2  vols., 
1821).  An  extract  from  the  memoirs,  enti- 
tled Dfvx  anniet  A  la  Battile,  appeared  in 
1858. — See  Sainte-Benve's  Demiari  portraiti 
litUrairet  08S2). 

8TADE,  a  town  of  Prusaia,  capital  of  a  diatrict 
in  the  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge, 
4.  m.  above  its  conBnence  with  the  Elbe,  uid 
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20  m.  W.  of  Hamburg;  pop.  in  1871,  8,693. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  ruled  bj  looal 
coonts  until  the  close  of  the  12th  oenturj,  when 
the  last  count  became  archbishop  of  Bremen. 
The  Elbe  dues  raised  at  Stade  caused  the  Han- 
sa  in  1267  to  enter  upon  hostile  proceedings. 
The  dues  were  restored  in  1688  under  Swe- 
dish domination,  and  increased  by  George  I., 
as  elector  of  Hanover,  after  the*  annexation  of 
the  town  in  1719,  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  to  his  dominions ;  and  they  were  not 
fiully  abolished  till  1861,  when  Hanover  re- 
ceived a  compensation  for  them  of  3,100,000 
thalers,  Great  Britain  and  Hamburg  respec- 
tlTely  contributing  one  third,  and  other  mari- 
time nations  the  remainder.  The  fortress  was 
csptored  by  the  Prussians,  June  18,  1866. 

SIADIDM  (Gr.  ardduni),  originally  a  Grecian 
coarse  for  foot  races  at  the  places  where  games 
were  celebrated,  and  sometimes  in  the  gym- 
nasia of  cities  where  there  were  no  games. 
The  most  celebrated  stadia  were  those  at  Olym- 
pia,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Epidaurus,  and  the  Pan- 
athenaic  at  Athens.  The  stadium  was  an  ob- 
long area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight 
line,  and  at  the  other  by  a  semicircle,  with 
ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another  in 
steps  aroond  the  circumference.  The  length 
of  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  600  Grecian 
ft,  equcJ  to  606  ft.  9  in.  English;  and  from 
continual  reference  to  it  as  a  comparison,  this 
length  became  used  throughout  Greece  as  the 
standard  of  measurement  for  itinerary  dis- 
tances, and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  chiefiy  for  nautical  and  astronomical 
meaaorement.  The  stadium  at  Ephesus  was 
685  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  wide,  and  it  was  used 
not  only  as  the  arena  for  foot  races,  wrestling, 
and  pugilistic  combats,  but  also  for  combats 
with  wild  beasts. 

SIADIHOLDER  (Dutch,  itadhouder^  city  hold- 
er or  governor),  the  title  given  by  certain  of 
the  United  ProviAces  of  the  Ketherlands  to 
William  of  Orange,  who  thereupon  became  the 
chief  magistrate  or  president  of  those  prov- 
inces and  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces. 
In  1587  Maurice,  his  son,  was  appointed  stadt- 
holder  of  tibe  United  Provitices,  and  the  dignity 
continued  in  the  house  of  Orange,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions  during  which  the  states 
general  governed  without  a  stadtholder,  till 
1747,  when  William  IV.,  of  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  Orange  family,  was  declared*  heredi- 
tary stadtholder.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Orange  family  in  1814,  the  title  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  king. 

^iSbMHUSTBOi^  IBM  Lmdfle  CtenulM  NedLcr 
^  baroness,  a  French  authoress,  born  in  Paris, 
April  22,  1766,  died  there,  July  14,  1817. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  the  finance  min- 
ister Necker  (originally  of  Geneva),  whom  she 
idolized,  and  whose  fondness  mitigated  the 
excessive  austerity  which  her  mother  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  education.  She  early  dis- 
played her  literary  genius  and  brilliant  con- 
versational power,  which  was  much  stimulated 


by  her  precocious  discussions  with  the  many 
learned  friends  of  the  family.  She  became  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  celebrated  Matthieu 
de  Montmorency;  but  her  mother  arranged 
for  her  a  conventional  marriage  with  the 
Swedish  ambassador.  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein, 
which  at  the  age  of  20  made  her  the  centre 
and,  owing  to  her  commanding  presence  and 
intellect,  the  oracle  of  a  distinguished  soci- 
ety. She  hailed  with  delight  the  revolution  of 
1789,  but  deplored  its  excesses ;  and  after  de- 
vising a  plan  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family, 
which  was  not  acted  upon,  she  saved  Mont- 
morency and  other  friends  from  the  guillotine, 
though  barely  escaping  herself.  After  joining 
her  parents  at  Ooppet,  she  went  to  London, 
where  she  at  once  (1793.)  published  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Here  she  met 
Talleyrand,  whom  she  afterward  helped  to 
return  to  France  and  to  enter  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs.  Under  the  directory  she  was 
oonsplQUOus  in  Paris  as  a  leader  of  tiie  consti- 
tutional party  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  her  intiuence  was  so  great  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  offered  to  obtain  for  her 
2,000,000  francs  due  to  her  father  from  the 
treasury,  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  her  preju- 
dices against  his  brother  Napoleon;-  but  she 
resisted,  though  she  subsequently  accepted  the 
money  from  Louis  XVIII.  She  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  Paris,  and  took  refuge 
with  Mme.  R6camier.  When  she  returned  to 
the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  a 
work  published  by  her  father  (1802)  served  as  . 
a  pretext  for  her  banishment  40  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  she  went  fo  Germany.  At  Weimar 
she  became  acouainted  with  Goethe,  Schiller, 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  others,  and  at  Ber- 
lin with  the  royal  family  of  Prussia.  In  the 
spring  of  1804  she  hastened  home  to  attend 
her  father  in  his  last  illness,  but  when  she 
reached  Coppet  he  was  dead.  Broken-hearted 
and  out  of  health,  she  sought  relief  in  her 
memorable  journey  to  Italy.  In  the  summer 
of  1805  she  returned  to  Switzerland  in  com- 
pany with  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  her 
mentor  in  regard  to  Germany,  and  the  instruc- 
tor of  her  children.  She  now  alternately  resi- 
ded at  Geneva  and  Coppet,  her  ch&teau  in  the 
latter  place  (now  belonging  to  Baron  Roth- 
schild) being  a  resort  of  her  friends,  and  espe- 
cially for  some  time  of  Mme.  R6camier.  For 
a  time  she  was  tolerated  in  France,  but  having 
in  1807  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  to 
confer  with  her  publishers  about  Corinne  and 
secretly  visited  the  capital,  she  was  ordered 
back  to  Coppet.  In  1810  she  made  an  equally 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  out  her  book  on 
Germany,  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  coun- 
try house  of  her  friend  Montmorency.  She 
was  ruthlessly  expelled,  and  although  thou- 
sands of  copies  had  been  issued  w^ith  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  censorship,  the  work  was  confis- 
cated, no  motive  being  assigned  excepting  that 
"it  was  not  French,"  probably  referring  to 
its  excessive  appreciation  of  German  thought. 
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On  the  birth  of  the  emperor^s  son  (1811)  it 
was  intimated  to  her  that  she  might  soften 
him  by  commemorating  the  occasion ;  she  re- 
plied that  she  wished  the  child  to  receive  the 
care  of  a  competent  nurse ;  and  this  and  other 
remarks  of  hers  becoming  known  to  Napo- 
leon, he  actually  converted  her  residence  at 
Ooppet  into  a  prison.  Schlegel  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain;  Mme.  R^camier,  Montmo- 
rency, and  the  duke  de  Broglie  were  not  tol- 
erated in  Paris  for  having  visited  her;  and 
she  was  forbidden  to  go  beyond  two  miles 
from  her  house.  Her  position  became  intol- 
erable, and  as  the  seaports  were  closed  to  her, 
she  could  only  escape,  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
by  pretending  to  take  a  little  walk  from  which 
she  never  returned.  -She. went  across  the  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese  mountains,  and  finally  reached 
Vienna.  As  Napoleon^s  emissaries  beset  her 
even  here,  she  made  a  tedious  journey  through 
Galicia  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  Moscow, 
and  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  impe- 
rial family  received  her  with  open  arms ;  but 
she  vindicated  her  patriotism  at  a  banquet, 
when  OD  a  toast  being  proposed  for  the  vio- 
tory  of  Russia  over  France,  she  exclaimed: 
"  Not  over  France,  only  over  her  oppressor." 
During  her  visit  at  Stockholm  her  youngest 
son  Albert  fell  in  a  duel  (1813),  shortly  before 
her  departure  for  London,  where  she  attended 
to  the  publication  of  her  work  on  Germany. 
She  returned  to  Paris  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  1814,  but  left  it  on  his  return  from  Elba. 
In  1816  she  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
restore  her  health  by  another  journey  to  Italy. 
Schlegel  was  with  her  to  the  last,  and  Chateau- 
briand first  met  Mme.  R^camier  at  the  death- 
bed of  Mme.  de  Sta&l.  Her  remains  were  re- 
moved to  the  family  vault  at  Ooppet. — Of  her 
three  children  by  her  first  husband  (from  whom 
she  was  separated  for  several  years,  though 
she  rejoined  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  who 
died  on  May  9,  1802),  Auguste  (author  of  Let- 
tres  »ur  VAngleterre^  1826,  and  other  writings) 
survived  her  till  Nov.  11,  1827,  and  Albertine, 
wife  of  the  duke  Aohille  de  Broglie,  till  Septem- 
ber, 1838.  She  had  one  child  by  her  second 
husban'd,  Albert  Jean  de  Rocca,  a  French  ofii- 
oer  and  military  writer,  who  died  in  January, 
1818,  in  his  81st  year.  It  seems  that  on  meet- 
ing him  at  Geneva,  whither  he  had  retired  after 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  peninsular  war, 
she  became  interested  in  him,  and  in  1811  she 
married  him  secretly,  in  order,  as  she  said  in 
her  vnll,  which  first  disclosed  the  fact,  to  re- 
tain the  name  identified  with  her  fame. — ^Mme. 
de  Starrs  versatility  was  remarkable.  She  ex- 
celled in  every  branch  of  prose  composition, 
as  a  lingaist,  in  a  measure  as  a  vocalist  and 
dramatist,  and  in  private  theatricals ;  and  she 
was  especially  celebrated  for  bold  and  sug- 
gestive generalizations,  a  masculine  grasp  of 
thought,  an  irrepressible  fiow  of  ideas  and 
language,  and  for  a  love  of  humanity  and  con- 
stitutional liberty  after  the  model  of  England. 
Her  best  known  works  are :  Delphine,  a  novel 


in  which  she  idealizes  herself  (4  vols.,  Gene^ 
va,  1802) ;  Carimie,  ou  V Italic  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1807);  and  De  VAllemctgne  (8  vols.,  London, 
1813),  which  first  fully  revealed  to  the  French 
the  achievements  of  modern  German  litera- 
ture.   These  works  have  passed  through  many 
editions  and  translations,  as  well  as  most  of 
her  other  writings,  which  include  Lettres  aur 
les  Serits  et  le  caract^re  de  J,  J.  Rousseau 
(1788) ;  Riflexiona  9ur  la  paix  (1794) ;  De  Pin- 
fluence  dee  poMtone  sur  le  bonheur  dee  indi- 
Didtu  et  dee  nations  (1796) ;  De  la  litterature 
e&neidSrSe  dans  see  rapports  avee  les  institutions 
soeiales  (1800) ;  Considerations  sur  les  princi- 
paux  irinements  de  la  revolution  Jran^ise  (3 
vols.,  1818;  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1861);  and  Dix 
annees  d*exU  (1821 ;  new  ed.,  1861).    Her  com- 
plete works  were  edited  by  her  son  Auguste 
(17  vols.,  1820-'21),  with  a  notice  by  Mme. 
Necker  de  Saussure ;  and  her  daughter  threw 
additional  light  upon  her  mother^s  life  in  her 
notes  accompanying  an  edition  of  her  broth- 
er's (Eufyres  dvoerses  (6  vols.,  1828-9).    Mme. 
de  StaePs  correspondence  with  the  grand  duch- 
ess Louisa  of  Saxe- Weimar  from  1800  to  1817 
appeared  in  London  in  1862,  and  other  letters 
of  hers  were  published  by  Saint-Ren6  Taillan- 
dier  (1863).— See  Sainte-Beuve's  Portraits  de 
femmes  (1844),  Baudrillart's  £loge  de  Mme,  de 
Stael  (1850),  and  "  Life  and  Times  of  Mme.  de 
StaBl,"  by  Norris  (London,  1858). 

STAEaiFfU,  or  Sttaiiil,  Jakob,  a  Swiss  states- 
man, bom  at  Schtkpfen,  canton  of  Bern,  in 
'  1820.  He  is  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  acted  as 
a  servant  in  France  in  order  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage. Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  Bern, 
and  became  an  advocate  and  an  ultra-radical 
journalist.  In  1846  he  and  Ochsenbein  were 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  same  year  he  presided 
over  the  financial  department  in  the  council  of 
state.  In  1847,  as  representative  of  the  can- 
ton of  Bern  in  the  diet,  he  was  prominent  in 
pushing  on  the  war  with  the  seven  Gatholic 
cantons  which  had  formed  the  Sonderbund, 
and  in  insisting  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  1848  he  failed  of  election  to  the 
national  council,  on  account  of  his  objections 
to  the  new  constitution.  In  1849,  1851,  1859, 
and  1862  he  was  president  of  the  republic, 
and  in  the  intervals  he  was  vice  president  and 
minister  of  war;  and  he  resumed  the  latter 
ofiSce  in  1868.  In  1865  he  retired,  and  in  1872 
he  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  at  Goneva  under 
the  treaty  of  Washington. 

STiFFA,  a  small  uninhabited  island  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the'  inner  Hebrides,  Argyleshire, 
about  8  m.  W.  of  Mull.  It  is  irregularly  ellip- 
tical, about  H  m.  in  circumference.  Its  sur- 
face is  an  uneven  plateau,  elevated  from  50  to 
144  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a 
rich  soil  and  luxuriant  grass,  and  is  pastured 
by  black  cattle.  The  upper  rock  is  composed 
of  a  shapeless  basaltic  mass,  with  occasional 
small  columns,  resting  upon  a  columnar  basalt, 
hard,  grayish  black,  compact,  and  of  perfectly 
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Ngolar  f ormB,  which  has  for  its  foundation  a 
conglomerate  trap  or  tufa.  This  columnar  ha- 
salt,  stronglj  resembling  arohitectura]  designs, 
is  indented  with  nmnerous  caves,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  known  as  Fingal^s 
cave.  (See  Finoal's  Oavb.)  The  other  prin- 
cipal caves  are  the  Boat  cave,  the  Cormorant 
cave,  so  called  from  the  number  of  these  birds 
which  visit  it,  and  the  Clam  Shell  caye,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  the  basaltic  columns  are  inclined,  giv- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  shell  of  the  genus 
pteten;  it  is  80  ft.  high,  16  to  18  ft.  broad, 
and  130  ft  long.  Buachaille  or  the  il^rds- 
man  is  a  conical  pile  of  columns  rising  80  ft. 
above  the  water,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  hori- 
zontal columns  over  which  the  high  tide  rises. 
Between  the  Herdsman  and  FingaPs  cave 
stretches  the  Great  Causeway,  formed  by  the 
ends  of  hexagonal  upright  columns. 

SEAEram.  L  An  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  the  Potomac,  bounded  S.  W.  by 
the  Bappahannock,  and  drained  by  Aquia  and 
other  creeks ;  area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,420,  of  whom  1,486  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  the  soil  along  the  Potomac  is 
moderately  fertile.  Gold  has  been  discovered, 
and  excellent  granite  and  freestone  are  found. 
The  Bicbmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 
railroad  intersects  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
dnctions  in  1870  were  80,768  bushels  of  wheat, 
99,057  of  Indian  corn,  39,586  of  oats,  1,070 
lbs.  of  tbbacco,  and  3,174  of  wool.  There 
were  942  horses,  1,408  milch  cows,  1,898  oth- 
er cattle,  1,428  sheep,  and  8,393  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Stafford  Court  House.  IL  A  W.  central 
county  of  Xansas,  intersected  in  the  N.  W.  by 
the  Arkansas  river;  area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1870.  The  sur- 
face consists  chiefly  of  undulating  prairies. 

STUIORD,  the  county  town  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sow,  125  m. 
N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871,  14,487.  The 
town  is  dtaated  on  low  ground,  and  is  mainly 
well  bollt  of  stone  or  brick.  A  Norman  castle, 
several  times  demolished  and  rebuilt,  once  oc- 
cupied a  commanding  position  not  far  distant. 
Since  1810  a  massive  castellated  structure  has 
occupied  its  place.  Among  the  prominent 
public  buildings  are  the  county  hall,  a  jail,  in- 
firmary, lunatic  asylum,  library,  and  mechanics' 
institute.  A  free  grammar  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1566.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  the 
most  costly  and  conspicuous.  The  Trent  Val- 
ley railway  and  a  canal  are  ne^r.  There  are 
extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  cutlery.  Public  markets  are  held 
for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  wool,  and  cheese. 

SFAFfOUl^  Hauy,  duke  of  JBuckingham.  See 
BuoKcraHAM,  Earls  and  Dukes  of. 

9TAIFINUI,  WUiaii  Haward,  viscount,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  bom  Nov.  80,  1612,  executed 
on  Tower  hill,  Dec.  29,  1680.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  in 
right  of  his  wife,  as  successor  of  her  brother, 
was  created  Baron  Stafford,  and  in  November, 


1640,  Viscount  Stafford.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  adhered  du- 
ring the  civil  war  to  the  royal  oanse ;  but  after 
the  restoration  he  was  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  court.  He  was  singled  out  by  Ti- 
tus Oates,  the  contriver  of  the  "  popish  plot," 
as  one  of  his  chief  victims.  Oates  deposed 
before  the  house  of  commons  that  upon  the 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Jesuits  Lord 
Stafford  was  to  be  paymaster  of  the  army; 
and  the  accused  nobleman  was  committed  to 
the  tower,  Oct.  80,  1678,  with  several  other 
Catholic  peers.  After  two  years  his  trial  for 
alleged  high  treason  began,  Nov.  80,  1680, 
lasting  a  week.  He  defended  himself  with 
ability,  shaking  confidence  in  Oates's  evidence; 
but  Dugdale  and  TuberviUe  swore  so  positive- 
ly that  Stafford  had  incited  them  to  assassi- 
nate the  king,  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  vote  of  55  to  81.  He  was  exe- 
cuted three  weeks  afterward ;  but  the  popular 
feeling  so  changed  after  his  trial  that  when  he 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold  the 
spectators  cried :  "  We  believe  you,  my  lord. 
God  bless  you,  ray  lord."  His  eldest  son  was 
created  earl  of  Stafford. 

SliEFORDSHlhE,  an  inland  and  nearly  cen- 
tral county  of  England,  bordering  on  the  ooun- 
ties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Leicester,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  and  Salop ;  area,  1,188  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  858,826.  The  river  Trent  traverses  it 
in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  has  several  consider- 
able tributaries.  Much  of  the  surface  consists 
of  moorlands,  elevated  in  some  places  1,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Staffordshire  is  an  important 
manufacturing  county,  and  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  mines  are  worked  extensively.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  iron,  hardware,  and 
earthenware,  of  which  last  it  is  the  chief  seat  in 
England,  and  which  giyes  name  to  a  division  of 
the  county  called  the  Potteries.  The  pottery 
works  established  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  are 
in  this  county.  The  ale  breweries  of  Burfbn- 
upon-Trent  are  very  extensive  and  celebrated, 
and  there  are  cotton  mills,  glass  works,  and 
tanneries.  The  county  has  a  network  of  roads, 
canals,  and  railways.  The  principal  towns  are 
Stafford,  the  capital,  Lichfield,  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Tamworth, 
Wahsall,  Uttoxeter,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Hanley, 
Burslem,  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

STAG,  the  common  name  of  the  red  deer  of 
Europe  (eervvs  elaphua,  Linn.)  and  its  conge- 
ners. It  is  about  4  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders, 
and  of  a  general  reddish  brown  color,  tinged 
with  grayish  in  the  winter;  on  the  rump  is 
a  pale  spot  extending  a  little  above  the  tail ; 
there  is  a  blackish  dorsal  line,  and  on  each  side 
often  a  row  of  pale  fulvous  spots;  the  hair 
is  brittle,  and  in  old  animals  forms  a  kind  of 
mane  on  the  neck ;  the  tail  is  moderate,  the  tear 
bag  well  developed,  suborbital  pit  large,  and 
the  hoofs  narrow,  triangular,  and  compressed. 
The  antlers  are  large  and  rounded,  with  an  an- 
terior basal  and  a  median  anterior  snag,  and 
the  apex  divided  into  two  or  more  branches 
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aocordinK  to  age;  thej  ore  peooliar  to  the 
males,  BQed  in  tJie  apring,  uid  reprodnoed, 
sometimes  to  a  weight  of  2i  lbs.,  bj  Angiurt. 
(For  family  oborootera  tee  Dbib.)    It  is  strong, 


Btig  (Cemu  tlaphni). 

swift,  and  vigilant,  with  a  rerf  aoate  sense  of 
smell;  it  was  formerly  fonnd  in  herds  in  the 
forests  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  tem- 
perate Earopo,  bnt  is  now  rare  except  in  the 
least  inhabited  parts,  tike  the  higlilands  of 
Scotland,  whore  stag  bonting  is  still  a  favorite 
sport  with  the  privileged  few.  This  io  old  times 
constituted  the  noble  art  of  tenerte,  as  distin- 
goished  from  the  more  plebeian  chase  of  the 
fallow  deer  and  other  spedes  which  resort  to 
the  plains  more  than  the  woods.  Gustation 
continues  eight  months ;  the  yoang  or  calf  is 
dropped  in  May,  and  is  jellowish  with  white 
spots;  the  male  is  called  a  stag  or  hart,  and 
the  female  a  hind.  The  venison  is  coarser  than 
that  of  the  fallow  deer.  It  has  heen  f oond  fos- 
sil, with  bones  o[  the  elephant  and  other  un- 
gulates, in  the  Eirkdale  caveni,  the  peat  bogs 
of  Ireland,  and  similar  recent  formations.  It 
is  repreaentod  in  North  America  by  the  larger 
wapiti.  (See  Wapiti.)  Other  stags  are  foand 
in  India,  N.  Africa,  and  Japan. 

STIG  VtEUE,  the  common  name  of  the  (am- 
ity hieanidm,  of  the  lamellicorn  pentamerons 
coleoptera,  of  which  the  type  ia  the  genns  Iv- 
eanu*  (Linn.).  Many  of  the  species  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  have  received  their  name 
from  the  targe  and  powerful  mandibles  with 
which  the  males  are  fnmishcd.  The  stag 
beetle  of  Europe  (L.certms,  Linn.)  is  2  in.  long, 
eiolosive  of  the  mandibles,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  the  British  beetles ; 
the  color  is  btacb,  with  brown  elytra ;  the  head 
is  wider  than  the  body  ;  the  mandibles  corne- 
ous, arched,  with  three  largo  and  several  small- 
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er  teeth,  and  need  as  inatmments  of  offeoee; 
antennm  bent,  pectinated,  and  lO-ioinled,  tibite 
dentated  along  onter  edge,  and  the  tarei  end- 
ing in  two  hooks.  They  live  in  the  trunks  of 
trees  by  day,  flying  abroad  at  nigbt,  often  into 
houses ;  the  females  are  smaller,  with  narrow- 
er head  and  inach  shorter  mandibles.  They 
are  also  eaJled  horn  t>eetles  and  fiying  bulls. 
According  to  De  Geer,  they  feed  prindpslly 
on  the  sweet  joice  spread  over  the  leaves  ol 
the  oak  and  exndjng  on  the  l>ark,  which  they 
obtun  by  means  of  the  brashes  of  the  ander 
jaws;  they  are  said  to  seize  cat«rpiUars  and 
soffbodied  insects,  and  to  snck  tbeir  jnioee; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  can  pinch  the  finger 
pretty  hard,  bnt  do  not  use  tbeir  mandibles  in 
this  way  unless  provoked,  and  their  ponctnres 
are  not  poisonous ;  they  live  only  a  snort  time 
in  the  perfect  state,  perishing  soon  after  laying 
their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  bark  near  tbe 
roots  of  trees.  The  larvte  are  large  and  fleshy 
grabs  with  very  thick  body,  arched,  with  IB 
rings,  and  having  a  brown  scaly  head  armed 
with  two  strong  jaws  with  which  they  gnaw 
wood,  redacing  it  to  acoaree powder,  andofteu 
doing  moch  damage  by  boring  into  the  trunis 
and  roots  of  oaks  and  beeches;  there  are  sii 
scaly  feet,  attached  to  the  first  three  rings; 
they  are  said  to  t>e  six  years  in  coming  to  their 
growth,  and  by  some  are  regarded  as  the  ««- 
tut  at  the  Romans,  a  worm-like  grub,  according 
to  Pliny,  obtained  from  the  oak  ^d  conndered 
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dtlicions  food.  The  largest  of  the  Now  Eng- 
land species  is  the  L.  eapreolu*  (Linn.),  usu- 
ally called  bom  bng;  it  is  aboat  1}  in.  long, 
without  the  mandibles,  the  tatter  being  sickle- 
shaped  end  toothed ;  the  body  mafaogeny 
brown,  smooth  and  polished.  Thoy  appear  in 
July  and  Angust,  The  larvta  are  S  in.  long 
when  full  grown,  straw -colored,  with  yellow 
head,  brown  jaws,  and  nine  stigmata ;  they 
live  in  the  trnnks  and  roots  of  apple  trees, 
willows,  and  oaks,  and  are  sometimes  injurious. 

OTie  BOCDID.    See  Hound. 

BTlCntl,  previously  StagIrM,  an  ancient  town 
of  Macedonia,  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Strymonie 
gulf.  It  was  fennded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dros  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.  C, 
and  was  originally  named  Ortbagoria.  It  was 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Aleiander,  It  is  chiefly  known  as  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle. 
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STAHL^  RMrlA  JiBis,  a  German  jurist,  born 
in  Maniofa,  Jan.  16,  1802,  died  at  BrtLckenan, 
near  Eissingen^  Aug.  10,  1861.  He  was  of  .a 
Jewish  funilj  named  Schlesinger,  bat  adopted 
the  name  StaM  in  1819  on  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  professor  of  law  at  Erlangen 
and  W&rzborg,  and  from  1840  at  Berlin.  In 
1848  he  founded  with  Bethmann-HoUweg  the 
German  church  diet,  of  which  he  was  vice 
president  till  1859,  and  was  a  leader  of  the 
high  Lutheran  partj.  As  a  member  of  the 
Prossiau  chamber  of  deputies  (1840),  of  the 
Erfnrt  parliament  (1850),  and  from  1854  of 
the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian  legislature, 
he  advocated  feudal  principles.    His  most  im- 

S)rtant  work  is  PhUoiophie  des  RechU  (2  vols., 
eideiherg,  1830-^87),  in  which  he  develops  his 
famous  theory  of  a  **  Christian  state,"  which 
is  to  aid  the  church  by  the  secular  arm  in  ex- 
tending Christianity.  In  Die  Kirehenverfas- 
ivi,ng^  &c.  (Erlangen,  1840),  he  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  an  episcopal  form  of  church 
goremment  In  1855  he  had  a  controversy 
with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  which  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  in  literary  circles.  His  last 
great  work  was  Die  lutheidsche  KireJie  und 
die  Union  (Berlin,  1859). 

STIHL,  Cli«g  IBM,  a  German  chemist,  born 
in  Anspach,  Oct.  21,. 1660,  died  in  Berlin,  May 
14, 1734.  Ue  took  his  degree  at  Jena  in  1684, 
and  after  giving  private  lectures  there,  he  was 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Weimar  from  1687 
to  1694,  and  subsequently  professor  at  Ilalle 
till  1716,  when  he  settled  in  Berlin  with  the 
title  of  royal  physician.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  raise  chemistry  to  an  equality  with  the 
other  natural  sciences.  In  his-  Theoria  Medi- 
ta  Vera  (Halle,  1707;  new  ed.  by  Ohoulant,  8 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1881-3;  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Ideler,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1882-'3)  he 
supposed  the  existence  of  an  anima  or  im- 
material principle  resident  in  the  body,  crea- 
ting its  organization,  and  governing  all  its  pro- 
cesses with  reference  to  the  final  purpose  of 
preserving  life.  Every  corporeal  movement, 
he  aaid,  is  the  product  of  a  spiritual  order. 
He  ehiborated  also  the  phlogistic  theory  which 
prevailed  till  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  and  gave 
it  ita  name,  although  its  principles  had  been 
preriously  broached  by  Becher  (see  Heat,  vol. 
nii.,  p.  567),  in  development  and  defence  of 
which  he  published  Zymotechnia  Fundamen- 
^lii  (1697),  and  Experimenta  et  Ohservationee 
Chemiea  (1781).  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  with  commentary  by  T. 
Blondjn  {(Ew>re$  medico-philotophiqties  etpra- 
tiquet,  Paris,  1858  et  seq.). — See  Le  vitaliame  et 
Vanmalime  de  Stahl,  by  A.  Lemoine  (1864), 
and  Chuistbt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  860. 

sum,  iMf  Wllntai  ThMiar,  a  German  au- 
thor, bom  in  Pren^lau,  Prussia,  Oct.  22,  1805. 
He  completed  his  stndies  at  Halle,  and  in 
1826  became  a  teacher  there,  and  subsequent- 
ly taught  in  the  gymnadum  in  Oldenburg  till 
1852,  when  he  settled  in  Berlin.  In  1855  he 
married  the  anthoress  Fanny  Lewald.     His 
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works  include  Arietotelia  (2  vols.,  1880-'82) ; 
Ein  Jahr  in  Italien  (8  vols.,  1847-'50) ;  Die 
preumache  devolution  (1850;  2d  ed.,  1852); 
Torso^  oder  Kunaty  Kunetler  und  Kumtwerke 
der  Alten  (2  vols.,  1854-^5 ;  English  transla- 
tion in  the  "  Crayon,"  New  York,  1858-'9) ; 
G,  E,  Leaeing^  eein  Leben  und  seine  WerJre  (2 
vols.,  1859;  6th  ed.,  1869;  English  translation, 
Boston,  1866);  Herbatmonate  in  Ob&ritalien 
(1859;  2d  ed.,  1871);  Bilder  aua  dem  Alter- 
thum  (4  vols.,  1868-'6) ;  with  his  wife,  Ein  Win- 
ter in  Rom  (1869;  2d  ed.,  1871);  Lebenaerin- 
nerungen  (1870  et  acq.);  Taeitua'  Qeachiehte 
der  Regierung  dea  Eaiaera  Tiberiua  uberaetzt 
und  erkldrt  (1871);  Goethe^ a  Era/uengeatalten 
(for  Kaulbach's  Goethe- Gallerie ;  4tii  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1872);  and  Tiberiua^  Leben^  Regierung 
und  Charakter  (1874).  A  collective  edition  of 
his  works  was  commenced  at  Berlin  in  1871. 

STAIR,  Lofd.    See  Daustmflb. 

STAMFORD,  a  town  and  borough  of  Fairfield 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  and  New  Canaan 
and  Stamford  raih'oads,  84  m.  N.  E.  of  New 
York ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,714.  The  town  extends 
from  the  sound  N.  "W.  to  the  New  York  state 
line,  a  distance  of  10  m.,  in  which  there  is  a 
series  of  elevations  running  N.  E.  and  B.  W., 
affording  sites  for  four  villages,  High  Ridge, 
Long  Kidge,  Hunting  Ridge,  and  North  Stam- 
ford. The  greater  .part  of  the  population  re- 
sides in  the  borough  of  Stamford,  which  has 
a  small  harbor,  made  accessible  to  steamboats 
by  a  canal.  The  borough  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter brought  10  m.,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has 
paved  sidewalks.  The  nearness  to  New  York, 
attractive  scenery,  and  wholesome  air  have 
made  the  town  the  residence  of  many  business 
men  from  that  city.  The  chief  factories  are 
the  Stamford  manufacturing  company,  produ- 
cing extract  of  logwood,  liquorice,  &c.;  a  lock 
factory,  a  billiard  table  factory,  a  woollen  mill, 
a  stove  foundery,  a  carriage  factory,  rolling 
mills,  camphor  refineries,  and  manufactories  of 
shoes,  fire  brick,  edge  tools,  wire,  &c.  The 
town  contains  two  national  banks,  two  savings 
banks,  16  public  schools,  including  a  high  school, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  14  churches. 

STAMMERUfG,  a  term  generally  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  defective  utterance,  but  more  correct- 
ly restricted  to  the  organic  or  symptomatic 
defects,  in  distinction  from  stuttering,  which 
is  properly  an  idiopathic  or  functional  diffi- 
culty. Both  stammering  and  stuttering  may 
nevertheless  be  treated  under  the  common 
title.  The  causes  which  lead  to  stammering 
are  usually,  though  not  always,  organic;  hare- 
lip, cleft  palate,  elongation  of  the  uvula,  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils,  a  deficiency  or  un- 
usual position  of  the  teeth,  tumors  of  the 
tongue  or  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration  of  the  parotid  glands,  are 
the  most  frequent  of  these  causes.  Where 
the  defect  results  from  functional  disturbance, 
its  principal  causes  are  general  debility,  pa- 
ralysis either  local  or  general,  tetanic  or  other 
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spasms ;  a  rhenmatic  or  nearalgio  affection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  jaw,  tongue,  lips,  &o,y 
or  of  the  vocal  cords;  a  condition  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  chorea;  or  in  some  cases  a  habitual  imi- 
tation of  stammering.  Occasional  stammering 
may  be  produced  by  a  temporary  confusion 
of  mind,  without  any  anatomical  defect  of  the 
Tocal  organs.  Stuttering  is  seldom  or  never 
organic.  The  stutterer  is  often  in  peifect 
health,  and  the  vocal  organs  are  not  in  any 
way  diseased  or  deformed.  His  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  momentary  inability  to  pronounce 
certain  words  or  syllables.  The  stoppage  of 
sound  usually  takes  place  at  the  first  syUable, 
though  occasionally  at  the  second  or  third. 
Words  beginning  with  J^  t,  g^  d,  p^  5,  or  m 
usually  give  the  stutterer  the  most  trouble, 
because  they  require  the  closing  of  the  lips  or 
the  pressing  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  for  their  enunciation,  and  an  im- 
mediate reopening  for  the  vowel  which  fol- 
lows ;  while  he  keeps  the  lips  closed,  and  com- 
presses the  cavity  of  the  mouth  in  the  attempt 
to  force  out  the  sound.  Most  stutterers  can 
sing  without  difficulty,  the  action  of  the  vocal 
organs  being  much  less  frequently  interrupted 
in  singing  tiian  in  speaking.  Stutterers  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads,  mental  or  psychi- 
cal and  physical.  Under  the  stimulus  of  pleas- 
ant or  joyful  emotions,  the  first  class  experi- 
ence little  difficulty  in  conversation;  under 
depressing  influences,  their  utterance  is  seri- 
ously disturbed.  The  physical  stutterer  is 
rendered  worse  by  unpleasant  weather,  great 
fatigue,  vicious  indulgence,  and  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  or  alcoholic  drinks.  The  num- 
ber of  bad  stammerers  is  estimated  by  Oolom- 
bat  at  1  in  5,000 ;  but  the  number  having  some 
degree  of  impediment  is  not  probably  less 
than  1  in  500.  Only  about  one  tenth  of  these 
are  females. — The  proper  treatment  of  either 
stuttering  or  stammering  is  indicated  by  the 
cause  which  induces  it.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
stammerer  there  should  be  a  thorough  investi- 
gation for  an  organic  cause.  The  dipping  of 
the'  uvula,  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  ton- 
sils, or  the  excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece 
from  a  tongue  too  large  for  the  mouth,  the  use 
of  electrical  or  other  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
paralysis,  the  cauterization  of  ulcers  in  the 
month,  the  removal  of  irregular  or  the  inser- 
tion of  false  teeth,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics  for  debility,  have  each  resulted  in  the 
cure  of  cases  of  stammering ;  but  no  one  of 
these  will  answer  for  all  or  perhaps  a  majority 
of  cases.  In  stuttering  also,  the  cause  will 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  method  of  cure. 
The  muscles  must  be  educated  to  uniform 
obedience  to  the  will,  and  the  will  trained  to 
steady  and  intelligent  control  over  the  muscles 
and  nerves.  A  course  of  lessons  in  enuncia- 
tion, by  a  capable  teacher,  will  often  effect  a 
complete  cure.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  of  Boston 
lays  down  the  rules  that  treatment  for  impedi- 
ments of  speech  should  be  commenced  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  12 ;  and  that  ^i  little  perma- 


nent advantage  will  be  gained,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  unless  the  treatment  be  resolutely 
persevered  in  for  one  or  two  years." 

STAMP  ACI&  laws  for  the  raising  of  revenue 
by  requiring  tne  use  of  government  stamps  on 
the  paper  or  parchment  by  means  of  which 
business  is  transacted  or  privileges  conferred, 
or  upon  packages  of  goods  put  up  for  sale,  &c. 
Such  laws  were  introduced  into  England,  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  from  Holland, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  been 
a  favorite  mode  of  raising  revenue.     Each 
stamp  represents  a  tax  of  a  certain  sum  which 
must  be  paid  to  obtain  it,  and  its  payment  is 
enforced  by  imposing  penalties  on  those  who 
undertake  to  evade  the  tax,  and  by  declaring 
the  transaction  in  which  it  should  have  been 
made  use  of  invalid  if  the  stamp  is  not  ob- 
tained and  used.    The  name  of  stamp  act  was 
made  odious  in  America  by  the  attempt  in 
1765  to  tax  the  colonies  in  this  form;  but 
after  the  Union  was  perfected  by  means  of  the 
constitution  a  few  stamp  duties  were  for  a 
time  laid.     During  the  civil  war  of  1861-5 
stamp  taxes  were  laid  on  almost  every  form 
of  legal  instrument,  bank  drafts  and  checks, 
conveyances  of  land,  &c.,  and  on  the  packages 
of  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  goc^s. 
Many  of  these  have  since  been  taken  off,  but 
the  stamp  taxes  on  manufactures  are  generally 
retained.    (See  Taxes.) 
•   STANCmO.    See  Cos. 

STABTDISEI,  MIlH,  a  soldier  of  New  England, 
born  in  Lancashire,  England,  about  1584,  died 
in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1656.  He  had 
served  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  coming  to 
Plymouth  with  the  first  company  in  1620  he 
was  chosen  captain  by  the  pilgrims,  though 
not  a  member  of  their  church.  He  had  great 
courage,  energy,  and  determination,  with  a 
fiery  temper,  and  rendered  important  services 
to  the  early  settlers.  He  commanded  frequent 
expeditions  against  the  savages  who  annoyed 
the  settlements,  and  by  the  boldness  and  skill 
of  his  attacks  inspired  them  with  great  awe  of 
his  military  prowess.  He  visited  England  in 
1625  as  an  agent  for  the  colony,  and  brought 
supplies  in  1626.  He  then  settled  at  Duxbury, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  held  the  office 
of  magistrate  or  assistant  for  that  town.  In 
1649  he  took  part  in  the  settlement  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  comer  stone  of  a  monument  to 
his  memory  was  laid  on  Captain's  Hill,  Dux- 
bury, Oct.  7,  1872.  The  singular  circum- 
stances of  his  marriage  are  the  subject  of  a 
celebrated  poem  by  Longfellow,  "  The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish." 

9tkKFSSU^  OariuM,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  Sunderland  about  1798,  died  at  Hampstead, 
May  18,  1867.  He  followed  the  sea  in  early 
life,  and  was  afterward  distinguished  as  a  the- 
atrical scene  painter.  In  1827  he  exhibited  at 
the  -British  institution  his  first  large  picture, 
"Wreckers  off  Fort  Rouge;"  in  1832  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy,  and 
in  1835  an  academician.     He  painted  nearly 
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every  kind  of  landscape,  bnt  as  a  painter  of 
sea  pieces  he  enjoyed  a  unique  reputation. 
His  works  include  *^  Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East 
Indiaman  on  the  Coast  of  Holland;"  *'The 
Victory,  bearing  the  Body  of  Nelson,  towed 
into  Gibraltar;"  "The  Abandoned;"  *'The 
Battle  of  Trafalgar;"  "The  French  Troops 
fording  the  Magra;"  "The  Battle  of  Royere- 
do;"  "The  Pyrenees;"  and  "St.  Sebastian 
during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.^' Among  his  latest  works  were  "The 
Worm's  Head  "  (1864),  and  "  The  Bass  Rock  " 
(1865).  He  was  a  prolific  designer  for  illns- 
trsted  works,  and  published  a  series  of  litho- 
graphic copies  of  his  sketches,  "  The  Moselle, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Mouse  "  (f ol.,  1838). 

STABiFOBDy  JohM,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Wandsworth,  England,  Oct.  20, 1764, 
died  in  New  York,  Jan.  14,  1834.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  church  of  England,  but 
united  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  in  1786 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  spent  a  few 
months  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  then  opened  an 
academy  in  New  York.  In  1787^  he  became 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church,  ProYldence, 
A.  I.,  and  while  there  wrote  a  history  of  that 
church.  He  resumed  teaching  in  New  York  in 
1789,  and  a  Baptist  church  having  been  formed 
through  his  exertions  in  1794,  he  served  as  its 
pastor  till  about  1800,  continuing  his  school 
till  1813.  He  published  "  The  Domestic  Chap- 
lain "  (1806) ;  "  Description  of  New  York  Oity  " 
(1814) ;  and  "  The  Aged  Christian's  Compan- 
ion "  (1829). 

STANHOFEi  L  JtBCS,  earl,  a  British  states- 
man, born  in  1673,  died  in  London,  Feb.  5, 
1721.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Stan- 
hope, a  brother  of  the  second  earl  of  Chester- 
field. Entering  the  military  service  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  in  1694  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  foot  guards.  After  serving  in  Flanders 
tin  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  participated  in 
the  disastrous  expeditions  of  1702  and  1704 
to  the  Spanish  peninsula;  and  in  1705,  being 
then  a  brigadier  general,  he  shared  in  the  earl 
of  Peterborough's  brilliant  Spanish  campaign. 
In  1706  he  was  sent  by  Queen  Anne  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Spain  (the  arch- 
duke Charles).  In  1707  he  was  made  major 
general,  and  in  1708  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  in  Spain,  and  reduced  Minor- 
ca and  captured  Port  Mahon.  After  gaining 
farther  important  successes  in  Spain,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  duke  of  Vend6me  at  Brihuega 
on  Dec.  8,  1710,  and  forced  to  surrender  next 
day  with  about  4,000  men.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  took  his  seat  as  a  whig  in  parliament, 
to  which  he  had  been  regularly  returned  since 
1 702.  George  I.  on  his  accession  appointed  him 
one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Vis- 
count Townshend  being  the  other.  In  April, 
1717,  he  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  a  few  months  afterward  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston  and 
Viscoant  Stanhope  of  Mahon.  In  1718  he 
rdsnmed  his  office  of  secretary,  Sunderland 


becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was 
created  Earl  Stanhope.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
Madrid  to  avert  hostilities  with  Spain,  but 
without  success;  and  he  was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  similar  missions.  On  Feb.  4,  1721, 
while  replying  with  much  heat  to  an  attack 
upon  the  ministry  by  the  duke  of  Wharton, 
he  burst  a  blood  vessel.  IL  ChailM,  third  earl, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  August, 
1758,  died  in  December.  1816.  Succeeding  to 
his  family  honors  in  1786,  he  became  noted 
for  his  radical  opinions,  and  in  his  discussions 
carried  the  principles  of  the  whigs  so  far  that 
none  of  them  dared  follow  him ;  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  used  to  be  called 
"  the  minoritj  of  one."  He  invented  the  print- 
ing press  which  bears  his  name,  suggested  im- 
provements in  canal  locks,  and  contrived  two 
calculating  machines.  He  also  studied  elec- 
tricity, and  in  1779  published  his  theory  of 
what  is  called  the  return  stroke.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  a  reply  to  Burke's  "  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,"  and  an  "Essay 
on  Juries."  IIL  Philip  Heory,  fifth  earl,  an 
English  author,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Walmer,  Kent,  Jan.  81,  1805,  di^ 
at  Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  Dec.  24,  1875. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1827,  and  from 
1880  to  1852  was  a  member  of  parliament 
under  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Mahon.  He 
held  ofiSce  during  brief  periods  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  he  introduced  and  carried  the  copyright 
act  of  1842.  He  has  published  "Life  of  Beli- 
sarius"  (8vo,  1829^;  "History  of  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain"  (8vo,  1882);  "History 
of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
Peace  of  Versailles,  1718-^83  "  (7  vols.,  1886- 
'54);  "Spain  under  Charles  II."  (8vo,  1840); 
"  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6  "  (18mo,  1846) ; 
"  Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly 
Review  "  (8vo,  1849) ;  a  "  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc  " 
(1858) ;  a  "  Life  of  William  Pitt "  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1861-2);  and  "History  of  England,  compri- 
sing the  Reign  of  Anne,  until  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht"  (1870).  He  has  edited  "The 'Let- 
ters of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield" (1845;  2d  ed.,  5  vols.  8vo,  1858), 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  "Me- 
moirs by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart."  (2  vols.,  1856-7).  Lord  Stanhope  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  in  1855.  Since  1846  he 
has  been  president  of  the  society  of  antiqua- 
ries. In  1858  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1872  one 
of  the  six  foreign  members  of  the  academy  of 
moral  and  political  sciences  at  Paris,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Grote. 

firriNHOPEy  Lady  HMter  Licy,  an  eccentric 
English  woman,  bom  in  London,  March  12, 
1776,  died  at  Jun,  in  the  Lebanon,  June  28, 
1889.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Charles, 
third  Earl  Stanhope,  by  Hester,  daughter  of 
the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  When  about  20 
years  of  age  she  entered  the  family  of  her 
uncle  William  Pitt,  with  whom  she  lived  until 
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his  death  in  1806,  acting  as  his  private  secre- 
tary and  sharing  his  confidences.  Pitt  having 
recommended  his  niece  to  the  care  of  the  na- 
tion, she  feceiyed  a  pension  of  £1,200,  which 
proving  inadequate  to  support  her  according 
to  her  former  rank  and  style,  she  retired  to 
solitude  in  Wales.  Indulging  in  dreams  of  a 
great  destiny  in  the  Orient,  she  repaired  in 
1810  to  Syria,  and  visited  Jerusalem,  Damas- 
cus, Baalbec,  and  Palmyra.  The  Arabs,  who 
were  struck  by  her  powers  and  display  of 
wealth,  treated  her  as  a  queen,  and  she  skil- 
fully acted  the  part  of  a  modern  Zenobia. 
She  established  herself  in  1818  at  the  de- 
serted convent  of  Mar  Elias,  beside  the  little 
village  of  Jun,  and  within  eight  miles  of  Sidon. 
Here,  wearing  the  dress  of  an  emir,  weapons, 
pipe,  and  all,  she  ruled  her  Albanian  guards 
and  her  servants  with  absolute  authority.  The 
old  convent,  perched  upon  an  isolated  eminence 
among  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Lebanon, 
was  soon  converted  into  a  fortress,  garrisoned 
by  Albanians,  and  became  a  refuge  to  all  the 
persecuted  and  distressed  who  sought  her  as- 
sistance. So  powerful  was  the  influence  which 
she  wielded  in  the  surrounding  country,  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  when  about  to  invade  Syria  in 
1832,  was  constrained  to  solicit  her  neutrality. 
After  the  siege  of  Acre  in  the  same  year,  she 
is  said  to  have  sheltered  several  hundred  refu- 
gees. She  practised  astrology  and  other  se- 
cret arts,  and  promulgated  some  peculiar  reli- 
l^ous  sentiments  which  she  held  to  the  last. 
That  her  mind  was  diseased  on  certain  points 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  she  kept  in  a  mag- 
nificent stable  two  mares,  on  which  she  fancied 
she  was  to  ride  into  Jerusalem  with  the  Mes- 
siah at  his  next  coming.  During  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  she  was  constantly  harassed 
by  debts,  and  she  died  with  no  European  near 
her,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  native 
servants,  who  plandered  the  house  almost  be- 
fore life  had  left  her  body.  She  was  buried 
in  the  garden  adjoining  her  residence.  Her 
"  Memoirs  as  related  by  Herself  "  (3  vols.  8vo), 
and  "Travels"  (3  vols.  8vo)  by  Dr.  Meryon, 
who  had  been  her  physician  for  several  years, 
were  published  soon  after  her  death. 
STANHOPE,   Philip   Domer.     See    Chesteb- 

FIELD. 

STANISLAS  L  LESZCZTHSKI,  king  of  Poland, 
born  in  Lemberg,  Galicia,  Oct.  20,  1677,  died 
in  Lun^ville,  France,  Feb.  23,  1766.  He  was 
palatine  of  Posen,  and  had  held  an  ofilice  at 
the  Polish  court,  where  he  won  the  friend- 
ship of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  in  1705, 
after  defeating  Augustus  II.,  procured  his  elec- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Poland;  but  he  lost  the 
crown  by  Charles's  defeat  at  Poltava  in  1709, 
when  Augustus  was  restored.  While  attempt- 
ing to  join  Charles  at  Bender,  Stanislas  was  in 
1718  taken  prisoner  by  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia and  delivered  to  the  Turks ;  released  in 
1714,  he  served  as  governor  of  ZweibrOcken  till 
the  death  of  Charles  XH.  in  December,  1718. 
The  regent  Philip  of  Orleans  now  granted  him 


a  pension  and  permission  to  reside  at  Weissen- 
burg,  Alsace.    His  prospects  improved  in  1725 
through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria 
with  Louis  XV.,  who  initiated,  after  the  death 
of  Augustus  II.  in  1783,  a  war  for  the  Polish 
succession;    but  Augustus  HI.  retained  the 
throne  through  Russian  intervention,  although 
Stanislas  had  been  re&lected  as  king.    The  lat- 
ter was  obUged  to  retire  to  Dantzio,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  a  Russian  army,  and  after  a 
bold  resistance  of  several  months  escaped  in 
June,  1734.    In  accordance  with  the  prelimi- 
nary peace  of  1735  he  resigned  his  clsdma 
to  the  Polish  throne,  but  retained  his  royal 
title,  recovered  his  estates,  and  received  Lor- 
raine and  Bar,  which  after  his  death  were  to 
be  united  to  France;  and  in  the  interval  he 
received  a  pension  of   2,000,000  francs  for 
relinquishing  the  revenues  of  those  duchies. 
His  brilliant  court  at  Lun^ville  and  Nancy 
became  celebrated  through  his  munificent  pa- 
tronage of  public  and  charitable  works,  of 
letters  and  art,  and  through  his  associations 
with  Voltaire  and  other  eminent  personages. 
Nancy  is  indebted  to  him  for  her  finest  mon- 
uments, and  he  was  styled  le  hienfaisant    His 
death  was  caused  by  his  garments  taking  fire 
while  he  was  reading.    His  essays  on  philoso- 
phy, politics,  and  morals  have  been  printed 
under  the  title  of  (Euvres  du  philosophe  hierir 
faUant  (4  vols.  8vo  and  4  vols.  12mo,  1765). 

STANISLAS  AUGOSmS,  king  of  Poland.    See 
PoxiATOwsKi,  and  Poland,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  647. 

STANISLAUS,  a  central  county  of  California, 
bounded  N.  in  part  by  the  Stanislaus  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tno- 
lumne ;  area,  1,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,499, 
of  whom  806  were  Chinese.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  but  the  E.  portion  is  undulating, 
while  a  strip  a  few  miles  wide  on  the  W.  bor- 
der rises  into  the  Coast  range,  which  here  has 
a  general  altitude  of  about  2,000  ft.  There 
is  little  timber.  The  soil  is  very  productive. 
Gold  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
the  E.  part.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Visalia  di- 
vision of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,650,725  bosh- 
els  of  wheat,  16,700  of  Indian  com,  632,950 
of  barley,  749,263  lbs.  of  wool,  52,625  of  but- 
ter, and  15,191  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,- 
187  horses,  1,139  mules  and  asses,  2,271  milch 
cows,  4,816  other  cattle,  118,460  sheep,  and 
14,593  swine.    Capital,  Modesto. 

CTANKO.    See  Cos. 

CTANLET.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bounded  E.  by  the  Yadkin  and  S,  by 
Rocky  river;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,816,  of  whom  1,289  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  68,575  bushels  of  wheat,  118,788 
of  Indian  com,  42,037  of  oats,  10,485  of  sweet 
and  5,294  of  Irish  potatoes,  12,459  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, 8,294  of  wool,  20,164  of  honey,  and 
11,515  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.     There 
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wen  1,838  horses,  882  mules  and  asses,  1,725 
milch  cows,  2,963  other  cattle,  5,705  sheep, 
and  9,849  swine.  Capital,  Albemarle.  IL  A 
S.  W.  county  of  Dakota,  recently  formed  and 
not  incladed  in  the  censns  of  1870;  area, 
about  1,450  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by 
tbe  Missouri  river,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Big  Cheyenne  and  Titon  rivers,  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri.    The  surface  is  rolling. 

9Wa£fy  lithv  PMihya,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Alderley,  Cheshire,  Deo.  18, 
1815.  His  father  was  Dr.  Edward  Stanley 
(1779-1849).  rector  of  Alderley  for  82  years, 
bishop  of  Norwich  from  1837,  and  author  of 
"Faniliar  History  of  Birds"  (2  vols.,  1885), 
&C.  The  son  was  educated  at  Kugby,  and  in 
1838  graduated  at  University  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  subsequently  resided  for  12  years  as 
tutor.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  was  regius  professor  of 
ecdesiastioal  history  at  Oxford  from  1856  to 
1864,  when  he  was  made  dean  of  Westminster. 
He  is  a  leader  of  the  *^  Broad  Church  "  party. 
He  has  published  ^*  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D."  (2  vols,  8vo,  1844), 
which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
and  been  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages; ^'Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apos- 
tolical Age"  (1847);  "The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes 
and  Dissertations  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1855 ;  4th  ed., 
1874);  "Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral "  (8vo,  1855 ;  5th  ed.,  1869) ;  "  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  in  Connection  with  their  His- 
tory"  (8vo,  1856 ;  20th  ed.,  1874) ;  "Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  "  r8vo, 
1861) ;  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jew- 
iih  Church"  (part  i.,  Abraham  to  Samuel, 
1862;  part  ii.,  Samuel  to  the  Captivity,  1865: 
part  iii,,  1876) ;  "  The  Bible,  its  Form  and 
Substance"  (1862);  "Scripture  Portraits,  and 
other  MisoeUanies  "  (1867) ;  "  Historical  Memo- 
rials of  Westminster  Abbey"  (1867;  4th  ed., 
1874) ;  "  The  Three  Irish  Churches,"  a  histori- 
cal address  (1869);  "Essays  on  Church  and 
State"  (1870);  "The  Athanasian  Creed" 
(1871);  and  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  "  (1872).  In  November, 
1874,  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews. 

STASLETy  Edward  Bnrf  Sntthy  lord.  See 
Dkrbt,  earl. 

niHLET,  Hnvy  ■•tan  American  traveller, 
bom  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  1840.  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  John  Rowlands.  At  the  age 
of  three  he  was  sent  to  the  poorhouse  at  St. 
Asaph,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  18,  re- 
ceiving there  a  good  education.  For  a  year 
he  was  a  teacher  at  Mold,  Flintshire,  and  then 
shipped  at  Liverpool  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  ves- 
sel bound  to  New  Orleans.  There  he  found 
employment  with  a  merchant  named  Stanley, 
who  Bubsequently  adopted  him  and  gave  him 
his  name.  His  benefactor  died  intestate,  and 
young  Stanley  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civH  war 
enlisted  in  toe  confederate  army,  was  taken 


prisoner,  volunteered  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  subsequently  became  an  acting  en- 
sign in  the  iron-clad  Ticonderoga.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  travelled  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  1866  visited  Wales.  He 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  children  in  St.  Asaph 
poorhouse,  telling  them  in  a  speech  that  what- 
ever success  he  had  attained,  or  would  attain 
in  the  future,  he  owed  to  the  education  he  re- 
ceived there.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  in  1868  ac- 
companied the  British  expedition  to  Abys- 
sinia as  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Her- 
ald." In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Spain  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  on  Oct.  17  of  that  year  was 
commissioned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Her- 
ald "  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone.  After  attending 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal,  he  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Palestine,  the  Crimea,  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  Persia,  and  India,  and  sailed 
from  Bombay  Oct.  12,  1870.  He  arrived  at 
Zanzibar  Jan.  6,  1871,  and  set  out  for  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  on  March  21,  with  192  fol- 
lowers. He  found  Dr.  Livingstone  at  Ujiii 
on  L^e  Tanganyika,  Nov.  10,  explored  with 
him  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  and  be- 
gan his  return  voyage  on  March  14, 1872.  He 
arrived  in  England  late  in  July,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  expedition  before  the  British 
association  at  Brighton,  Aug.  16.  On  Aug.  27 
the  queen  sent  him  a  gold  snuff  box  set  with 
diamonds,  and  on  Oct.  21  he  was  banqueted 
by  the  royal  geographical  society.  In  Novem- 
ber he  publidied  "How  I  found  Livingstone" 
(London  and  New  York).  In  1878  he  received 
the  patron^s  medal  of  the  royal  geographical 
society.  After  the  death  of  Livingstone,  Mr. 
Stanley  was  commissioned  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  and  the  London 
"Telegraph"  to  explore  the  lake  region  of 
equatorial  Africa.  As  reported  in  his  letters 
to  those  journals,  he  left  the  coast  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  at  the  head  of  800  men,  diverged 
from  the  usual  road  at  Upwapwa,  reached  the 
western  frontier  of  Ugongo  on  Dec.  81,  struck 
direct  across  an  almost  level  plain,  and  at  Tchi- 
wyu,  in  the  Urimi  country,  about  the  latitude 
of  Ujiji,  he  found  the  waters  flowing  north- 
ward. Thence  he  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  Shemeeyu  for  850  m.,  and  reached  Kage- 
hyi,  on  the  Victoria  N'yanza  lake,  Feb.  27, 
1875,  having  lost  194  men  by  death  and  deser- 
tion. He  launched  a  boat  conveyed  in  pieces 
from  the  coast,  and  circumnavigated  the  lake, 
assisted  by  80  canoes  lent  him  by  Mtesa,  king 
of  Uganda.  His  circumnavigation  covered 
about  1,000  m. ;  he  minutely  explored  the 
inlets,  and  found  that  the  opinion  of  Burton 
and  Livingstone,  based  on  native  reports,  that 
N^yanza  is  a  collection  of  lagoons,  is  wrong, 
and  that  Speke  and  Grant  were  right  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  one  large  lake,  containing  many 
islands.  On  April  17  he  started  to  complete 
his  exploration  of  the  W.  side  of  the  Victoria 
N^yanza.  He  proposed  next  to  cross  the  inter- 
vening country  ana  explore  the  Albert  N^yanza. 
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STIXLET,  Thonas,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Hertfordshire  in  1625,  died  in  London,  April 
12,  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
resided  for  several  years  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. He  published  **  Poems  and  Translations  ^' 
(1649);  "History  of  Philosophy,  containing 
the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Discourses 
of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect"  (3  vols, 
fol.,  1655-^62;  Latin  translation  by  Olearius, 
Leipsic,  ITll);  and  an  edition  of  iEschylus 
with  a  commentary  and  a  Latin  version  (1668 ; 
new  ed.  by  Dr.  Butler,  4  vols.  4to,  Cambridge, 
1809).  In  1814-^15  appeared  an  edition  of 
his  poems  with  a  biographical  memoir  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges. 

CTANfirrEAD,  a  S.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
bordering  on  Vermont ;  area,  407  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  18,188,  of  whom  5,763  were  of  Eng- 
lish, 8,212  of  French,  2,599  of  Irish,  1,016  of 
Scotch,  and  408  of  German  origin  or  descent. 
It  contains  Lake  Massawippi  and  a  part  of 
Lake  Memphremagog,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Stanstead,  Shefford,  and  Chambly,  the  Massa- 
wippi Valley,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railways. 
Capital,  Stanstead.  • 

firriNTON.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Nebraska, 
intersected  by  Elkhorn  river ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  636 ;  in  1875, 1,167.  The  surface 
consists  chiefly  of  roUilig  prairies.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  15,640  bushels  of 
wheat,  9,255  of  Indian  corn,  6,548  of  oats, 
8,630  of  potatoes,  8,645  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
948  tons  of  hay;  value  of  live  stock,  $27,521. 
Capital,  Stanton.  II«  An  unorganized  S.  W. 
county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Colorado ; 
area,  720  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  tributaries' 
of  the  Arkansas  river.    The  surface  is  rolling. 

finriNTOlf,  Edwin  MeHMten,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Dec.  19, 1814^ 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Deo.  24,  1869.  He 
was  a  student  in  Eenyon  college  from  1881 
to  1883,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  be- 
gan practice  in  Cadiz,  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  and 
soon  afterward  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  county.  After  acquiring  a  large 
circuit  practice  he  removed  to  Steubenville. 
From  1842  to  1845  he  was  reporter  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and 
prepared  vols,  zi.,  xii.,  and  xiii.  of  the  Ohio 
reports.  In  1845  he  successfully  defended 
Caleb  J.  MoNulty,  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, tried  in  the  criminal  court  of  Wash- 
ington for  embezzlement.  In  1847  he  removed 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  for  nine  years  after- 
ward retained  also  an  office  in  Steubenville. 
His  first  appearance  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  was  as  counsel  for  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  case  of  the  state  against  the 
Wheeling  and  Belmont  bridge  company,  and 
thereafter  his  practice  in  that  court  increased 
so  much  that  in  1856  he  removed  to  Washing- 
ton. In  1858  he  went  to  California  as  counsel 
for  the  government  in  certain  land  cases,  and 
his  services  were  specially  important  in  the 
examination  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives 
in  their  bearing  upon  titles.    He  was  also  en- 


gaged in  several  leading  patent  cases.    In  1859 
he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Daniel  E.  Sickles, 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton  Key. 
In  December,  1860,  he  was  nominated  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  served  to  the 
close  of  President  Buchanan^s  administration, 
when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  January,  1862,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  war.    His  labors  in  this  department  were 
indefatigable,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
and  successful  movements  of  the  war  were 
originated  by  him.    He  continued  as  secretary 
after  the  succession  of  Andrew  Johnson ;  but 
his  support  of  congressional  measures  which 
were  vetoed  and  repassed,  and  liis  opposition  to 
Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction,  led  the  presi- 
dent (from  whom  the  power  of  removal  had 
been  taken  by  the  tenure  of  office  act),  on  Aug. 
5, 1867,  to  request  his  resignation.    He  refused 
to  resign,  but  on  Aug.  12  he  gave  way  under 
protest  to  Qen.  Grant  as  secretary  ad  intern. 
On  Jan.  18,  1868,  the  senate  reinstated  him. 
On  Feb.  21  the  president  appointed  Gen.  Lo- 
renzo Thomas  secretary  of  war  ad  interim,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  refusing  to  vacate,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  president  followed.    (See  John- 
son, Andrew.)    Upon  the  president's  ac^juittal, 
May  26,  Mr.  Stanton  resigned.    The  senate  in 
confirming  his  successor  adopted  a  resolution 
that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  legally  removed,  but 
relinquished  his  office ;  and  subsequently  con- 
gress passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the 
great  ability,  purity,  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties.    Although  his 
health  was  much  shattered  by  his  arduous 
labors  in   the  war  department,  his  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  resume  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  he  argued  several  important 
cases.    On  Dec.  20,  1869,  he  was  nominated 
by  President  Grant  as  an  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  senate ;  but 
he  died  after  a  brief  illness  from  dropsy,  be- 
fore his  commission  was  made  out. 

fiTTAR  (Gr.  aar^p,  h(jTpov\  a  luminous  body 
beyond  the  solar  system,  not  nebulous.  The 
study  of  the  stars  includes  two  chief  divisions : 
1,  the  determination  of  the  exact  position  and 
changes  of  position  of  individual  stars ;  2,  the 
inquiry  into  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
stars  are  distributed  throughout  space,  or  rath- 
er throughout  that  portion  of  space  within 
which,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  astrononiers 
are  able  to  carry  on  their  researches.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  astronomy  the  stars  were  divided  into 
constellations,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nient reference,  though  partly  also,  as  we  learn 
from  Aratus,  Manilius,  and  others,  because  of 
fanciful  ideas  connected  with  mythological 
and  astrological  superstitions.  Unfortunately, 
this  rough  and  imperfect  method  of  distribu- 
ting the  star  groups  has  continued  to  our  own 
time,  but  with  a  modification  of  the  method 
of  indicating  particular  stars.  Originally  the 
brighter  stars  received  different  names;  but 
Bayer  introduced  the  plan  of  assigning  to  the 
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stars  of  each  constellation,  in  the  order  of  their 
brightness,  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha^ 
bet.  Since  his  day  cataloguers  of  stars  have 
introduced  several  new  methods,  more  or  less 
incongruous.  For  instance,  Flamsteed  num- 
bered the  stars  in  each  constellation  according 
to  their  right  ascension  in  his  time;  Piazzi 
numbered  stars  in  hours  of  right  ascension, 
the  first  in  each  hour  heing  called  1,  the  next 
2,  and  so  on ;  W.  Struve  numbered  all  the  stars 
he  dealt  with  (in  forming  a  catalogue  of  double 
stars),  from  Oh.  Om.  Os.  onward,  till  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  sphere  had  been  made  in 
right  ascension;  variable  stars  have  received 
the  letters  R,  S,  T,  &c.,  for  each  constellation, 
in  order  of  discovery,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.y 
from  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet,  having 
been  already  employed  in  continuation  of  Bay- 
er^a  system ;  and  still  other  methods  have 
been  introduced,  to  the  confusion  of  learners. 
Moreover,  the  regions  occupied  by  the  differ- 
ent consteUations  have  not  been  definitely  as- 
signed; some  astronomers  include  the  new 
constellations  added  by  Bode  and  others,  while 
many  only  allow  the  constellations  of  Ptolemy, 
Uevelius,  and  Halley  (in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere) to  appear  in  the  maps,  omitting  gen- 
erally the  constellations  Antinous,  Cerberus, 
and  Scutum  Sobieskii  from  Hevelius^s  list,  and 
Robur  Carolinum  from  Halley's.  Similar  con- 
fusion exists  as  respects  the  method  of  indi- 
cating the  brightness  of  stars.  Astronomers 
agree  in  dividing  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  into  six  orders  of  brightness  called  magni- 
tudes, from  the  first  magnitude  or  brightness 
to  the  sixth,  the  faintest  which  ordinary  eye- 
sight can  perceive  in  dark  and  clear  nights 
without  telescopic  aid;  but  for  the  fainter 
or  telescopic  stars  four  different  methods  of 
oiassification  have  been  employed  by  Sir  J. 
Herachel  and  Admiral  Smyth  in  England,  and 
by  W.  Struve  and  Argelander  on  the  continent. 
The  relation  between  the  magnitudes  of  these 
different  systems  is  indicated  in  the  following : 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  while  the  systems  of 
Sir  J.  Herachel  and  Smyth  are  nearly  enough 
alike  to  be  practically  interchangeable,  the 
systems  of  Struve  and  Argelander  are  unlike 
for  the  fainter  orders,  and  both  differ  markedly 
from  the  English  system  of  indicating  mag- 
nitudes. Unfortunately  no  system  has  been 
adopted  uniformly  by  astronomers,  or  even  by 
the  astronomers  of  any  given  nation.     Per- 


haps Argelander^s  is  on  the  whole  the  best. 
HerschePs  and  Smyth^s  systems  err  in  re- 
quiring that  nicer  distinctions  should  be  drawn 
among  very  faint  stars  than  ordinary  observers 
can  be  expected  to  recognize.  Struve's  sys- 
tem appears  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction, 
by  allowing  too  many  stars  to  be  included  in 
the  different  orders  of  very  faint  stars. — The 
word  '*  magnitude  "  as  used  in  connection  with 
stars  refers  only  to  apparent  brightness;  for 
the  true  magnitudes  or  volumes  of  stars  aie 
unknown.  To  determine  a  starts  real  magui- 
tude,  its  distance  must  ^e  determined  and  also 
its  apparent  diameter.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few 
instances  that  the  annual  parallax  of  a  star 
has  been  determined;  and  not  a  single  star, 
however  highly  magnified,  shows  a  true  disk. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  volume 
of  any  star.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  dis- 
tance has  been  determined,  it  becomes  possible 
to  infer  from  the  starts  apparent  brightness 
the  total  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  it ;  and 
if  we  assume  that  equal  portions  of  the  star's 
surface  and  of  our  sun's  emit  equal  amounts 
of  light,  we  can  compare  the  surface  of  such  a 
star  with  our  sun's  surface,  and  so  deduce  its 
diameter  and  volume;  but  the  assumption  is 
not  by  any  means  safe.  Very  few  stars  have 
a  measurable  annual  parallax.  The  following 
table  includes  all  hitherto  dealt  with : 
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Of  the  above  measures,  we  owe  the  earliest, 
that  of  61  Oygni,  to  Bessel ;  but  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  later  measures  differ  appreciably 
from  his.  Henderson  gave  the  earliest  mea- 
sures of  a  Centauri  and  Sirius,  the  corrected  es- 
timate for  Sirius  having  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  Abbe,  formerly  of  the  observatory 
of  Pulkova,  now  of  Washington ;  most  of  the 
remaining  measures  are  due  to  the  labors  of 
Krtlger  and  IPeters.  When  we  observe  that 
only  a  Centauri  has  given  consistent  results, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  as  yet  astrono- 
mers possess  instruments  competent  to  mea- 
sure small  parts  of  a  second  of  arc.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  star  corresponds  to  the  space 
traversed  by  light  in  about  8i  years,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  other  stars  being  greater  accord- 
ing as  the  parallax  is  less ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
if  the  parallax  of  Capella  in  the  above  list  were 
strictly  exact,  Capella  would  be  19i  times  fur- 
ther away  than  a  Centauri,  and  light  would 
not  reach  ns  from  it  in  less  than  68^  years.  It 
would  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  light  of 
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many  telescopic  stars  reaches  ns  now  only  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  many  thousands  of  years.  To 
apply  to  a  Oentauri  the  method  for  inferring 
a  star's  volume,  indicated  ahove,  we  proceed 
as  follows :  The  starts  distance  exceeds  the 
sun^s  230,000  times,  so  that  the  sun  removed 
to  that  starts  distance  would  shine  with  only 
jT.wxr.VuTT.Tnrij  part  of  his  observed  lustre.  But 
it  has  been  found  by  ZOllner  that  a  Oentauri 

shines  with  about  TTr.Tyr.Wff.Tnnr  pa^  o'  the 
sun^s  brightness.  Hence  the  star  emits  three 
times  as  much  light  as  the  sun,  or  (if  our  as- 
sumption as  to  equal  tntrinsic  surface  bright- 
ness be  correct)  a  Oentauri  has  a  surface  three 
times,  a  diameter  ^8  times,  and  a  volume  8^/3 
times  (i.  «.,  more  than  five  times)  greater  than 
the  sun^s.  If  we  dealt  with  Sirius  in  like  man- 
ner, we  should  deduce  a  volume  exceeding  the 
sun^s  about  2,700  times  (taking  the  mean  of 
the  values  above  given  for  his  annual  paral- 
lax). But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
real  volume  of  Sirius,  though  far  exceeding  the 
sun^s,  is  much  less  than  that  we  have  thus 
deduced;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
larger  stars  shine  with  a  greater  intrinsic  lus- 
tre than  our  sun,  or  in  other  words  that  a 
square  mile  of  the  surface  of  a  large  star  like 
Sirius  gives  out  much  more  light  than  a  square 
mile  of  the  sun^s  surface.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  we  may  find  hereafter  in  such  consid- 
erations the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  various  orders  of  real  star  magnitudes,  since 
stars  of  different  intrinsic  brightness  might  be 
expected  to  give  different  results  under  spec- 
troscopic analysis.  We  have  shown  under 
Speotbum  Analysis  that  such  differences  un- 
questionably exist  in  stellar  spectra;  but  as 
yet  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  associate 
them  satisfactorily  with  differences  in  the  sizes 
of  stars.  In  fact,  when  we  observe  that  Oa- 
pella,  though  a  star  not  only  of  the  leading 
order  of  apparent  magnitude,  but  also,  judging 
from  its  minute  annual  parallax,  one  of  the 
largest  in  real  volume,  yet  belongs  to  the  sec- 
ond spectral  class,  that  is,  the  class  of  stars  re- 
sembling our  sun,  we  can  scarcely  place  much 
reliance  on  this  method  of  discriminating  large 
from  small  stars. — Olosely  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  various  orders  of  stars  is  the 
circumstance  that  many  stars  are  colored.  Of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  only  the  bright- 
est show  recognizable  color,  at  least  as  so 
viewed.  Antares,  Betelgeuse,  and  Aldebaran 
are  ruddy ;  Arcturus,  Pollux,  and  Procyon  yel- 
low ;  Vega  and  Altair  bluish ;  Oapella,  Sirius, 
Oanopus,  and  many  others,  brilliantly  white. 
But  among  telescopic  stars  more  marked  in- 
stances of  color  occur,  some  stars  being  blood- 
red,  garnet-colored,  rich  orange,  golden  yel- 
low, and  so  on.  It  is  noteworthy  that  few 
single  stars  show  such  colors  as  blue,  green, 
violet,  or  indigo ;  but  among  double  and  mul- 
tiple star  systems  not  only  are  these  colors 
recognized,  but  such  colors  as  lilac,  olive,  gray, 
russet,  and  so  on.  A  beautiful  feature  in  many 
double  stars  remains  to  be  noticed :  it  is  often 


found  that  the  components  exhibit  complemen- 
tary colors.    This  is  oftener  seen  among  un- 
equal doubles ;  and  then  the  larger  component 
shows  a  color  from  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, as  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  while  the 
smaller  shows  the  corresponding  color  from 
the  blue  end,  as  green,  blue,  or  purple.     The 
colors  are  real,  not  merely  the  effect  of  con- 
trast, for  when  the  larger  star  is  concealed  the 
color  of  the  smaller  remains  (in  most  cases) 
unchanged.    Spectrum  analysis  shows  that  the 
colors  of  many  double  stars  are  due  to  absorp- 
tive vapors  cutting  off  certain  portions  of  the 
light. — The  existence  of  double  and  multiple 
star  systems  is  itself  remarkable,  and  the  the- 
ory of  a  real  physical  connection  between  the 
members  of  such  systems  was  long  opposed 
because  of  the  strangeness  of  a  conception 
which  in  our  own  day  has  become  familiar  to 
us.    Of  course,  many  stars  apparently  double 
are  in  reality  far  apart,  and  merely  brought 
into   accidental   association   because  both  lie 
nearly  on  the  same  visual  line.    But  not  only 
is  the  number  of  such  pairs  far  greater  than  it 
should  be  to  be  thus  explained,  but  also  many 
pairs  have  been  watched  during  long  periods, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  components  are 
circling  around  each  other,  or  rather  around 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.    Among  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  are  the 
double  star  70  Ophiuchi,  which  completes  a 
revolution  in  about  80  years ;  the  stars  of  the 
pair  f  Ursffi  Majoria,  which  complete  the  cir- 
cuit around  their  common  centre  of  gravity  in 
about  60  years ;  Oastor,  y  Virginis,  f  Bootis, 
C  Oancri,   and  other  doubles,  which   exhibit 
equally  noteworthy  motions.  Many  catalo^^es 
or  double  stars  have  been  formed  by  astrono- 
mers since  Sir  W.  Herschel  first  paid  special 
attention  to  the  work.    He  observed  2,400; 
W.  Struve  of  Dorpat  observed  3,063;   Dem- 
bowski,  Secchi,  Webb,  and  others  in  Europe 
have  observed  many  double  stars,  carefully 
measuring  the  distance  between  the   compo- 
nents, the  angle  of  position,  color,  and  so  on, 
thus  forming  a  fund  of  materials  from  which 
future  astronomers  can  determine  what  changes 
are  taking  place  in  these  interesting  systems. 
Among  such  catalogues,  those  recently  formed 
by  Mr.  Burnham  of  Ohicago  will  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place  because  of  the  "  difficulty  "  of 
the  double  stars  he  has  observed,  arising  chief- 
ly from  the  nearness  of  the  components,  or 
from  the  smallness  of  one  or  both.     It  is  re- 
markable that  though  every  region  of  the  heav- 
ens contains  double  stars,  they  are  more  abun* 
dant  by  far  in  some  regions  than  in  others ; 
while  again  some  regions  of  the  heavens  con- 
tain double  stars  of  particular  orders  only  or 
chiefly.    This  leads  us  to  notice  the  circum- 
stance that  aggregations  of  stars  of  greater  and 
greater  extent  are  recognized  as  we  extend  our 
survey  of  the  heavens.    Of  all  such  aggr^^ 
tions  the  most  complex  is  the  galaxy  or  milky 
way  (see  Galaxy),  in  which  millions  of  stars 
shine  with  lustre  so  blended  and  softened  by 
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distance  as  to  present  a  TmXkj  laminosity. — 
Manj  stars  are  yariable  in  brilliancy.  These 
may  be  divided  into  periodic  variables,  irreg- 
ular variables,  and  temporary  stars.  Periodic 
variable  stars  are  those  which  undergo  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  light  at  regular  in- 
teirals.  Thus  the  star  Mira  or  o  Ceti  varies 
in  lastre,  in  a  period  of  33  If^  days,  from  the 
second  magnitude  to  a  faintness  such  that  the 
star  can  only  be  seen  with  a  powerful  tele- 
scope, and  thence  to  the  second  magnitude 
again.  It  shines  for  about  a  fortnight  as  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  then  re- 
mains invisible  for  five  months,  the  decrease 
of  histre  occupying  about  three  months,  the 
increase  about  seven  weeks.  ^^  Bach,"  says 
8ir  J.  Herschel,  ^^  is  the  general  course  of  its 
phases.  It  does  not  always,  however,  return 
to  the  same  degree  of  brightness,  nor  increase 
and  diminish  by  the  same  gradations;  nei- 
ther are  the  successive  intervals  of  its  maxi- 
ma eqnal.  From  recent  observations  and  in- 
quiries into  its  history  by  Argelander,  the 
mean  period  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  a 
cyclical  fluctuation,  embracing  88  such  peri- 
ods, and  having  the  effect  of  gradually  length- 
ening and  shortening  alternately  those  inter- 
vals to  the  extent  of  25  days  one  way  and  the 
other.  The  irregularities  in  the  degree  of 
brightness  attained  at  the  maximum  are  prob- 
ably also  periodical."  These  irregularities  are 
considerable.  Thus  between  October,  1672, 
and  December,  1676,  Mira  was  never  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  while  on  Oct.  6,  1839,  it 
was  half  a  magnitude  above  its  usual  bright- 
ness, outshining  a  Ceti  and  8  Anrigps,  which 
nsoally  are  brighter  than  Mira  at  its  maxi- 
mum. It  suggests  a  probable  explanation  of 
these  changes  of  brightness,  that  when  the 
star  is  near  its  minimum  its  color  changes 
from  white  to  a  fuU  red,  which,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  spectra  of  colored  stars  (see 
Spectbuh  Analtsib),  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  loss  of  brightness  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  many  spots  over  the  surface  of  this 
distant  ran.  Algol  (or  the  Demon)  is  anoth- 
er remarkable  variable,  passing  however  much 
more  rapidly  through  all  its  changes.  It  is 
ordinarily  a  second  magnitude  star,  but  during 
about  seven  hours  in  each  period  of  69  hours 
its  lustre  first  diminishes  until  the  star  is  re- 
duced to  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  after  it 
has  remained  20  minutes  at  its  minimum,  its 
lustre  is  gradually  restored.  Thus  Algol  re- 
mains a  second  magnitude  star  for  about  62 
houra  in  each  period  of  69  hours.  These 
changes  seem  to  correspond  to  what  might  be 
expected  if  a  large  opaque  orb  is  circling 
around  this  distant  sun  in  a  period  of  69  hours, 
transiting  its  disk  at  regular  intervals.  The 
star  /?  LyrsB  has  a  full  period  of  12d.  22h.,  di- 
vided into  two  periods  of  6d.  lib.,  in  each  of 
which  the  star  haa  a  maximum  brightness  of 
about  the  3|  magnitude,  but  in  one  period  the 
mmimum  is  about  the  4^  magnitude,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  about  the  4^  magnitude.    This 


peculiarity  points  to  an  opaque  orb  with  a  sat- 
ellite, the  satellite  being  occulted  by  the  pri- 
mary in  the  alternate  transits,  and  therefore 
the  total  loss  of  light  less.  The  star  6  Cephei 
varies  in  a  period  of  5d.  8h.  48m.  from  the 
fifth  to  the  3'6  magnitude,  taking  Id.  14h.  in 
passing  from  minimum  to  maximum  of  bright- 
ness, while  it  occupies  8d.  19h.  in  passing 
from  maximum  to  minimum.  Two  or  three 
hundred  variable  stars  are  already  known. 
Among  irregular  variables  the  most  remarka- 
ble is  the  star  if  Argtls.  In  1677  Halley  cata- 
logued it  as  of  the  fourth  magnitude;  in  1751 
Lacaille  estimated  it  as  of  the  second.  Be- 
tween 1811  and  1815  the  star  was  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  and  from  1822  to  1826  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  on  Feb.  1,  1827,  it  had  increased  to  the 
first  magnitude;  it  fell  again  to  the  second 
magnitude,  and  remained  so  till  1887 ;  in  1888 
it  increased  in  brightness,  till  it  nearly  equalled 
a  Oentauri ;  and  it  diminished  again  till  1848, 
when,  however,  it  was  still  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. In  April,  1848,  it  rapidly  increased  "  until 
it  nearly  equalled  Sirius  in  splendor."  At  pres- 
ent it  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
though  it  has  lately  been  slightly  increasing  in 
brightness,  it  is  still  only  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude. The  star  a  Ononis  is  another  remarka- 
bly irregular  variable,  but  amid  all  its  changes 
it  never  descends  below  the  first  magnitude. 
— Temporary  stars  include  the  so-called  new 
stars,  as  well  as  those  which  were  formerly 
recorded  in  the  catalogues  of  astronomers,  but 
can  no  longer  be  seen,  or  have  at  least  so 
changed  in  brightness  as  not  to  be  recognized. 
Tiie  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  new  star  is 
that  which  appeared  in  1572  and  was  observed 
by  Tycho  Brahe.  "  It  suddenly  shone  forth  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia  with  a  splendor 
exceeding  that  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or 
even  Jupiter  and  Yenus  at  their  brightest,  and 
could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  me- 
ridian in  full  day.  Its  brilliancy  gradually  di- 
minished from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance, 
and  at  the  end  of  16  months  it  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  has  never  been  seen  since.  Du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  its  apparition,  its  place 
in  the  heavens  remained  unaltered,  and  it  had 
no  annual  parallax ;  so  that  its  distance  was 
of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Its  color,  however,  underwent  considerable 
variations.  Tycho  described  it  as  having  been 
at  first  of  a  bright  white ;  afterward  of  a  red- 
dish yellow,  like  Mars  or  Aldebaran ;  and 
lastly  of  a  leaden  white,  like  Saturn."  A 
somewhat  similar  instance  occurred  in  1604, 
when  a  first  magnitude  star  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  right  foot  of  Ophiuchus.  It  presented 
appearances  resembling  those  shown  by  the 
former,  and  disappeared  after  a  few  months. 
In  1866  a  star  appeared  in  the  Northern  Crown, 
the  observations  of  which  threw  great  light  on 
the  subject  of  so-called  new  stars.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  found  that  where  this  new  star 
appeared  there  had  been  a  tenth  magnitude 
star ;  the  new  star  then  was  in  reality  a  star 
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long  known  wbioh  had  suddenly  soquired  new 
brilliancy.  When  first  observed  by  astrono- 
mers with  this  abnormal  lustre  it  was  shining 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  Examined 
by  Huggins  and  Miller  with  the  spectroscope, 
its  light  revealed  a  startling  state  of  things  in 
those  remote  depths  of  space.  The  usual  stel- 
lar spectrum,  rainbow-tinted  and  crossed  by 
dark  lines,  was  seen  to  be  crossed  also  by  four 
exceedingly  bright  lines,  the  spectrum  of  glow- 
ing hydrogen.  Either  the  star  was  actually 
'*  in  flames  "  at  the  time,  that  is,  surrounded 
by  burning  hydrogen,  or  else  some  cause  had 
raised  the  hydrogen  around  the  star  to  a  state 
of  intense  heat,  but  without  actual  combustion. 
The  greater  part  of  the  star's  light  manifestly 
came  from  this  glowing  hydrogen,  though  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  rest  of  the 
spectrum  was  brighter  than  before  the  out- 
burst, the  materials  of  the  star  being  raised  to 
an  intense  heat.  The  maximum  brightness  of 
the  star  exceeded  that  of  a  tenth  magnitude 
star  nearly  800  times.  After  shining  for  a  short 
time  as  a  second  magnitude  star,  T  Oorons  (as 
the  star  was  called  thenceforth)  diminished 
rapidly  in  lustre,  and  it  is  now  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  magnitudes. — The  stars  are 
not  absolutely  at  rest,  though  many  years  pass 
before  the  motion  of  any  star  can  be  detected. 
Halley,  comparing  the  observed  places  of  Arc- 
turus,  Aldebaran,  and  Sirius  with  the  places 
assigned  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers,  found 
reason  to  believe  that  these  three  stars  are  ap- 
proaching the  ecliptic.  This  surmise  was  con- 
firmed by  the  elder  Gassini,  who  observed  that 
Arcturus  had  shifted  southward  5'  in  latitude 
since  the  time  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Bradley  made 
observations  to  give  means  for  detecting  stellar 
motions,  and  before  long  astronomers  began 
to  recognize  many  instances  of  measurable  mo- 
tion. In  1783  Sir  W.  Herschel  took  up  tLe 
idea  that  the  stellar  motions  are  in  part  due  to 
a  proper  motion  of  the  sun  himself.  Tobias 
Mayer  had  suggested  this  idea  in  1771,  but 
comparing  Rdmer's  observations  with  his  own 
could  find  no  evidence  in  its  favor.  Herschel 
was  more  successful.  From  the  motions  of 
seven  stars,  as  estimated  by  Maskelyne,  he  de- 
duced the  inference  that  the  sun  is  moving 
toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules  in 
right  ascension  257°.  From  a  more  exact  in- 
quiry, using  Mayer's  list  of  proper  motions,  he 
was  led  to  place  the  point  toward  which  the 
sun  is  moving  (or,  as  it  is  called,  the  ^^  apex  of 
the  solar  way  ")  near  the  star  Hercules.  In 
1805,  using  Maskelyne's  catalogue  of  the  prop- 
er motions  of  36  stars  (published  in  1790),  he 
set  the  apex  in  right  ascension  245°  52'  30" 
and  N.  declination  49°  38'.  Bessel  in  1818 
expressed  his  agreement  with  Tobias  Mayer,* 
in  regarding  the  evidence  as  insufiicient  for 
determining  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion ; 
but  since  then  M&dler,  Argelander,  O.  Struve, 
and  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  have  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem, with  results  confirming  the  views  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  con- 


sidering the  ijnperfect  evidence  available  in 
Uerschel's  time.    Nevertheless  it  is  notewor- 
thy that,  although  the  balance  of  the  stellar 
motions  indicates  the  real  existence  of  a  proper 
motion  of  our  sun  toward  Hercules,  yet  on  any 
of  the  usually  accepted  theories  of  stellar  dis- 
tribution, the  stellar  motions  accounted  for  by 
the  sun's  motion  do  not  form  nearly  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  observed  stellar  motions  as 
they  should  do.  The  present  writer  has  shown 
by  a  simple   geometrical  method  that  they 
should  constitute  one  half  of  the  total;  or 
rather,  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  o^ 
served  displacements  should  be  reduced  one 
half  on  making  the  proper  correction  for  the 
effects  due  to  the  sun's  motion.    The  real  re- 
duction, instead  of  being  one  half,  is  between 
^  and  ^.    This  does  not  throw  any  doubt  on 
the  fact  of  the  sun's  motion,  but  it  renders 
altogether  untenable  the  commonly  accepted 
theories  as  to  stellar  distribution. — ^The  mo* 
tions  hitherto  mentioned  are  apparent  motions 
of  the  stars  on  the  celestial  sphere.    Motions 
of  recession  or  of  approach  would  of  course 
not  be  indicated  in  this  way ;  nor  would  they 
produce  any  appreciable  change  in  a  star's 
brightness.    This  is  easily  perceived  when  we 
consider  that  motions  of  recession  or  of  ap- 
proach would  be  of  the  same  average  order  as 
thwart  motions.    What  thwart  motions  may 
be  in  actual  amount  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
do  know  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the 
distances  of  the  stars  they  respectively  apper- 
tain to.    Thus  if  a  star  were  displaced  10"  in 
a  year  (and  no  star  has  yet  been  observed  to 
have  so  large  a  proper  motion),  the  actual  dis- 
tance traversed  in  one  year  would  be  to  the 
star's  distance  as  sin.  10"  to  1,  or  as  20,626  to 
1.    A  corresponding  motion  of  recession  or 
approach  would  therefore  diminish  or  increase 
a  star's  brightness  in  one  year  by  -nrivT  P^ 
and  the  brightness  would  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased only  by  -^^  part  in  103  years.    Such  a 
change  would  be  ^uite  inappreciable  even  if 
the  observation  of  irregular  variations  of  stel- 
lar brightness  did  not  prevent  ns  from  placing 
any  reliance  on  apparent  changes  of  brightness 
as  indications  of  distance.    It  might  then  ap- 
pear hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  whether 
the  stars  have  motions  of  recession  or  ap- 
proach; but  spectroscopic  analysis  affords  a 
means  of  dealing  with  this  problem  which  has 
been  successfully  applied  by  Huirgins  and  Vo- 
gel,  and  may  hereafter  be  widely  extended. 
If  a  star  is  changing  its  distance  from  us,  light 
waves  of  any  given  order  proceeding  from  the 
star  must  reach  the  observer  with  their  length 
inicreased  if  the  star  is  receding,  and  decreased 
if  the  star  is  approaching.     On  comparing, 
then,  any  known  line  in  a  steUar  spectrum 
with  the  corresponding  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  terrestrial  element,  any  shift  of  the  line 
which  can  be  detected  will  indicate  recession 
if  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
approach  if  toward  the  indigo  end.     Applying 
this  method,  Huggins  has  recognized  motions 
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of  reoewion  and  approach  ranging  from  10  m. 
to  nearly  60  in.  a  second. — Some  of  the  stars 
have  proper  motions  in  the  same  direction  and 
at  the  same  apparent  rate.  M&dler,  noticing 
this  peculiarity  in  the  constellation  Tanms, 
was  led  to  sormise  that  the  centre  round  which 
all  the  stars  are  moving  lies  in  that  constella- 
tion, and  he  assigned  Alcyone,  the  principal 
star  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  centre  in  question. 
Beyond  the  observed  community  of  motion  in 
Taorns  there  was  not  any  direct  evidence  for 
this  theory ;  and  this  observed  phenomenon 
was  held  by  astronomers  to  afford  but  weak 
evidence  for  a  theory  of  importance.  Yet  Mftd- 
ler's  views  were  described  in  every  text  book 
of  astronomy,  in  terms  which  would  have  been 
scarcely  justified  if  there  had  been  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  evidence  in  their  favor,  and 
if  astronomers  had  been  practically  unanimous 
in  accepting  them.  In  point  of  fact,  even  the 
one  piece  of  direct  evidence  which  seemed  to 
sopport  MSdler's  theory  is  found  on  examina- 
tion to  have  no  weight  whatever.  It  is  true 
that  if  there  is  a  centre  around  which  all  the 
stars  are  moving,  the  stars  lying  toward  tl^t 
centre  should  exhibit  a  community  of  proper 
motions,  and  the  stars  in  Taurus  do  exhibit  the 
peculiarity ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  theory, 
the  same  feature  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
heavens.  A  map  constructed  by  the  present 
writer,  showing  all  the  stellar  proper  motions 
as  vet  satisfactorily  determined,  exhibits  many 
snch  cases,  and  some  of  them  are  more  remark- 
able than  the  case  of  the  stars  in  Taurus.  One 
singular  instance  of  this  ^^star  drift*'  is  ob- 
served in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  in 
which  the  stars  /?,  7,  S,  e,  and  C  are  all  travel- 
ling in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  rate. 
As  these  are  bright  stars,  it  appeared  to  the 
writer  that  they  would  afford  an  instructive 
test  of  the  theory  of  star  drift,  if  their  motions 
of  recesnon  or  approach  could  be  determined. 
This  was  effected  by  Iluggins  a  year  after  the 
theory  of  star  drift  had  been  enunciated,  and 
it  was  found  that,  as  the  theory  required,  the 
five  stars  had  a  common  motion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  sight,  and  that  they  are  all 
receding  at  the  rate  of  about  17  m.  a  second 
from  the  solar  system.  The  inference  fairly 
deducible  from  this  fact,  that  these  stars  form 
a  single  system  or  family  travelling  together 
through  space,  is  interestingly  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  all  five  belong  to  the  same  order. 
(See  Spsctbum  Analysis.) — Although  many 
speculations  were  broached  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sidereal  heavens  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  astronomy,  the  first  to  enter  on 
the  systematic  study  of  the  subject,  combining 
observation  with  theory,  was  Sir  W.  Herschel. 
Mitchel,  it  is  true,  had  theorized  carefully  and 
soundly,  but  his  labors  were  not  extended 
beyond  a  few  points  of  detail;  and  though 
Wright  of  Durham  made  some  observations 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  structure 
of  the  milky  way,  yet  the  telescope  he  used 
(only  one  foot  in  focal  length)  was  far  too 


small  to  give  any  really  satisfactory  results. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  labors  Sir  W.  Herschel 
took  as  the  basis  of  his  conceptions  the  belief 
that  our  sun  is  a  member  of  a  system  of  suns, 
scattered  with  a  certain  general  uniformity 
throughout  a  region  of  space  having  a  defined 
figure,  possibly  determinable  if  only  a  telescope 
could  be  constructed  powerful  enough  to  reach 
the  limits  of  the  system  in  all  directions.  To 
effect  this,  he  devised  his  system  of  ^'  star  gan- 
ging by  counting.**  It  is  clear  that  the  further 
the  sidereal  system  extends  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  stars 
lying  toward  that  direction,  since  the  distribu- 
tion is  supposed  (in  a  general  sense)  uniform ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  same  telescope,  with  un- 
changed power,  were  directed  toward  every 
part  of  the  lieavens  in  turn,  then  by  counting 
the  number  of  stars  brought  into  view  in  these 
different  directions  the  relative  extension  of 
the  system  along  those  visual  lines  could  be 
determined — in  other  words,  the  shape  of  the 
star  system.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  this  plan 
of  star  gauffing  required  that  one  and  the  samo 
telescope  shoiSd  be  applied  to  different  parts 
of  the  heavens ;  it  assumed  a  general  uniformi- 
ty of  distribution  within  the  limits  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  required  that  the  telescope  should 
penetrate  to  those  limits.  Recognizing  these 
points,  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  mistake  made 
by  many  (including  Arago  and  the  French 
astronomers  generally,  Smyth,  and  others,  and 
repeated  in  almost  all  the  text  books)  of  con- 
founding this  method  of  star  gauging  with  the 
method  devised  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  when  a 
long  experience  had  convinced  him  that  tho 
assumptions  on  which  he  had  based  the  for- 
mer method  were  unsound.  While  he  still 
supposed  these  assumptions  sound,  however, 
he  deduced  as  the  result  of  applying  his  first 
method  the  inference  that  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem is  shaped  like  a  cloven  fiat  disk.  (See 
Galaxy.)  But  gradually  his  observations 
showed  him  that  special  laws  of  aggregation 
exist  within  the  star  depths.  He  saw,  first, 
that  the  milky  way  is  not  produced  by  the 
combined  lustre  of  stars  scattered  like  those 
around  us,  but  extending  to  enormous  dis- 
tances. Next  he  perceived  that  the  stars  form- 
ing the  richer  parts  of  the  milky  way  are  not 
arrayed  along  great  ranges  in  distance,  but 
really  spread  more  richly  within  limited  and 
roughly  globular  regions.  In  the  same  paper 
(all  the  passages  we  quote  are  from  the  **  Phil- 
osophical Transactions'*)  he  wrote  as  follows: 
^*  On  a  very  slight  examination  it  will  appear 
that  this  immense  starry  aggregation  [the  milky 
way]  is  by  no  means  uniform.  ...  By  refer- 
ring to  some  one  of  these  clustering  aggre- 
gations in  the  heavens,  what  will  be  said  of 
them  will  be  much  better  understood  than  if 
we  were  to  treat  of  them  in  a  general  way.** 
He  selects  the  great  double  clustering  aggrega- 
tions in  Cygnus,  which  form  snch  conspicuous 
star  clouds  on  clear  summer  nights.  Here,  he 
says,  *^  the  stars  are  clustering  with  a  kind  of 
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diviaion  between  them,  so  that  we  may  sap- 
pose  them  to  be  elustering  toward  two  differ- 
ent regions.  67  a  computation  founded  on 
observations  which  ascertain  the  number  of 
stars  in  different  fields  of  view,  it  appears  that 
our  space  [i,  «.,  our  selected  region]  in  Gyg- 
nus,  taking  an  average  breadth  of  abont  five 
degrees  of  it,  contains  more  than  831,000 
stars;  and  admitting  them  to  be  clustering 
two  different  ways,  we  have  166,000  stars  for 
each  clustering  collection.  Now  the  above 
mentioned  milky  appearances  deserve  the  name 
of  clustering  collections,  as  they  are  certainly 
much  brighter  abont  the  middle,  and  fainter 
near  their  undefined  borders.  .  .  .  We  may 
indeed  partly  ascribe  the  increase  both  of 
brightness  and  of  apparent  compression  to  a 
greater  depth  of  the  space  which  contains  the 
stars,  but  this  will  equally  tend  to  show  their 
clustering  condition ;  for  since  the  increase  of 
brightness  is  gradual,  the  space  containing  the 
clustering  stars  must  tend  to  a  spherical  form 
if  the  gradual  increase  of  brightness  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  situation  of  the  stars.''  That 
is  to  say,  whether  we  consider  the  greater 
richness  in  the  centre  to  be  due  to  the  cluster- 
ing of  stars  toward  the  middle  of  these  aggre- 
gations, or  to  the  shape  of  the  groups  them- 
selves, or  partly  take  both  causes  of  central 
richness  into  account,  we  are  alike  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  groups  are  roughly  spheric^ 
in  shape.  This  conclusion,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  utterly  opposed  to  Herschel's  old  belief 
in  a  star  system  generally  uniform  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  for  here,  and  in  all  similar 
cases,  we  see  rounded  clouds  of  stars  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  stars  scattered  around  ns  as 
rounded  clouds  in  the  sky  are  distinct  from  a 
thin  low-lying  fog  through  which  their  shapes 
are  seen.  Accordingly,  before  long  Sir  W. 
Herschel  saw  the  necessity  of  devising  a  new 
method  of  star  gauging,  based,  not  on  the 
numerical  richness  of  star  fields,  but  on  the 
telescopic  power  necessary  to  effect  the  reso- 
lution of  the  milky  light  of  clustering  aggre- 
gations into  discrete  stars.  By  this  process 
he  hoped  to  determine  the  relative  distances 
of  star  groups.  Supposing  that  a  particular 
aggregation  began  to  be  resolved  into  discrete 
stars  with  a  certain  telescopic  power,  and  was 
entirely  resolved  when  a  certain  higher  power 
was  employed,  there  would  be  prima  facie 
evidence  as  to  the  distance  of  the  aggregation, 
if  the  stars  forming  different  aggregations  are 
similarly  distributed.  For,  given  a  group  of 
stars  of  certain  sizes  and  set  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  the 
further  away  the  group  is  placed,  the  higher 
will  be  the  telescopic  powers  required  (1)  to 
begin  and  (2)  to  complete  the  resolution  of 
that  group  into  separate  stars.  How  perfectly 
unlike  this  method  was,  at  once  in  principle 
and  in  practical  details,  to  the  former,  will  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  earlier  method, 
above,  with  the  following  summary  of  the 
qualities  of  the  later  method.     In  the  new 


method,  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  was  to 
be  examined  successively  with  different  tele- 
scopes ;  the  observer  was  not  to  count  stars, 
but  to  note  the  extent  to  which  resolution  was 
effected ;  it  was  assumed  that  the  stars  within 
the  clustering  aggregations  were  distributed 
far  more  richly  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  tele- 
scope was  required  to  effect  resolution  within 
a  particular  region  of  space,  not  to  merely  ex- 
tend vision  to  particular  distances.    It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  new  method  and  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  is  based  are  open  to  exception. 
Herschel  had  found  that  the  stars  are  not  spread 
uniformly  through  the  star  system,  as  he  had 
before  surmised ;  and  one  would  have  supposed 
that  having  thus  been  misled  by  one  assump- 
tion, he  could  not  adopt  others  differing  from 
it  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind.     Yet  his  second 
metho<l  of  star  gauging  could  only  give  him,  as 
he  hoped,  the  means  of  ^^  ascertaining  a  scale 
whereby  the  extent  of  the  universe,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  penetrate  into  space, 
may  be  fathomed,"  if,  first,  the  stars  were 
spread  uniformly  within  each  clustering  aggre- 
gaiion,   and  secondly,  if  different  clustering 
aggregations  were  similarly  constituted.    For 
clearly,  if  one  and  the  same  aggregation  in- 
cluded several  orders  of  stars,  each  order  dis- 
tributed with  a  degree  of  richness  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  still  more  if  there  were  not  even 
any  law  of  distribution  for  the  several  orders, 
then  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  method ; 
for  a  telescope  might  effect  resolution  with 
respect  to  some  particulai*  order  of  stars  within 
the  aggregation  which  would  leave  orders  of 
smaller  or  more  closely  set  stars  within  it  quite 
unresolved.    Nor  again  could  any  comparison 
be  instituted  between  the  distances  of  two  ag- 
gregations resolved  by  particular  telescopes, 
even  though  there  were  reason  to  believe  that 
within  each  there  was  a  general  uniformity  of 
distribution,  unless  we  were  certain  that  they 
were  alike  in  constitution.    If  the  more  remote 
of  two  aggregations  consisted  of  large  stars 
sparsely  strewn,  and  the  nearer  consisted  of 
small  stars  closely  set,  the  two  aggregations 
might  require  exactly  the  same  power  for  their 
resolution,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
distance.    On  the  latter  point  Herschel's  ob- 
servations by  the  new  method  could  throw 
little  light,  since  there  is  no  telescopic  means 
of  discriminating  really  large  from  really  small 
stars.    But  on  the  former  point  he  obtained  evi- 
dence which  should  have  been  decisive  against 
the  new  method  of  gauging,  or  rather  against 
the  assumptions  on  which  it  was  based.    For 
he  observed  several  clusters  which  began  to  be 
resolved  with  very  low  telescopic  powers,  but 
were  not  entirely  resolved  even  with  the  larg- 
est telescopes  and  highest  powers  Herschel  em- 
ployed.   As  these  clusters  were  of  small  extent 
and  round  in  figure,  it  followed  that  if  the 
stars  were  spread  uniformly  within  them,  the 
extension  of  these  clusters  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  sight  must  enormonsly  exceed  their 
thwart  diameter;  in  other  woi^s,  that  they 
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were  all  of  them  shaped  like  gigantio  cylinders, 
of  length  vastly  exceeding  their  breadth.  This 
sapposition  being  altogether  untenable,  it  is 
oertain  that  these  dnstering  aggregations  con- 
tain stars  of  many  orders  of  real  magnitude, 
distributed  accorc&ng  to  various  laws  of  rich- 
ness. In  fact  the  range  of  magnitude  and  of 
richness  of  distribution  must  be  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  the  solar  system,  from  the  giant 
balk  of.  Japiter  and  Saturn  to  the  minute  and 
(relatively)  closely  aggregated  asteroids.  And 
here  in  passing  we  may  note  that  this  legitimate 
inference  from  the  observations  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
acbel's  examination  of  the  Magellanic  clouds, 
in  which  all  varieties  of  stellar  magnitude  and 
aggregation,  from  sparsely  strewn  stars  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  magnitudes  to  a  nebulosity 
irresolvable  by  his  18-inch  mirror  (besides  all 
orders  of  nebulse),  coexist  within  limits  of 
distance  not  differing  in  proportion  more  than 
as  10  to  9.  According  to  the  assumptions 
on  which  Sir  W.  Herschers  second  method  of 
star  ganging  was  based,  tlie  limits  of  distance 
to  indade  such  varieties  of  stellar  distribution 
should  differ  in  proportion  more  than  as  800 
to  1.  Passing  over  the  work  of  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
who,  so  far  as  stellar  distribution  is  concerned, 
contented  himself  by  extending  his  father's 
first  method  of  star  gauging  to  the  southern 
heavoDs,  we  come  to  the  work  of  W.  Struve, 
whose  researches  are  distinguished  by  a  further 
eitension  of  the  theory  of  non-uniformity  in 
itellsr  distribution.  lie,  first  of  all  astronomers 
since  HerschePs  papers  were  written,  perceived 
their  real  purport,  and  the  incorrectness  of  the 
description  given  by  Arago,  at  least  partially. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  sufiSciently  weighed 
the  significance  of  HerscheFs  remarks  re- 
specting the  rounded  figures  of  many  duster- 
i^  sggregations,  and  he  quite  misunderstood 
Herschers  observation  that  ^^  when  he  could  not 
resolve  rich  stellar  regions,  it  was  because  they 
were  unfathomable."  (He  appears  to  have 
read  the  word  "when,"  in  this  sentence,  as 
equivalent  to  the  German  wenn^  since  it  is  ren- 
dered by  $i  in  Struve's  £tude9  d^astronomie 
Uellaire.)  But  he  clearly  perceived  that  Her- 
schel had  given  up  as  early  as  1802,  if  not 
earlier,  the  theory  of  a  general  uniformity  of 
stellar  distribution.  Having  found,  indeed,  that 
the  stars  down  to  the  eighth  magnitude  are 
more  richly  spread  over  the  milky  way  than 
elsewhere  (whereas  if  stars  were  uniformly 
distributed  within  the  system,  these  brighter 
orders,  lying  aU  far  within  even  the  nearer 
liniits  of  the  galaxy,  should  appear  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  heavens),  he  at  first  sup- 
posed Umt  he  had  obtained  a  result  opposed  to 
the  views  of  Sir  W.  Herschel ;  but  having  re- 
examined the  whole  series  of  HerschePs  papers, 
he  found  that  the  result  was  quite  accordant 
^th  Herschers  later  views,  and  opposed  only 
to  views  which  Herschel  had  abandoned  early 
in  ius  career  as  an  observer.  But  now  Struve, 
havmg  thus  obtained  evidence  of  a  want  of 


uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  the  stars,  and 
having  found  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  had  recog- 
nized an  even  wider  range  of  irregularity, 
nevertheless  proceeded  (as  Herschel  had  done, 
but  in  other  directions)  to  assume  laws  of  uni- 
formity which,  to  say  the  least,  should  have 
been  demonstrated  before  they  were  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  stellar  theories.  He  assumed 
that  stars  gather  more  richly  toward  the  medial 
plane  of  the  galaxy,  but  that  at  equal  distances 
from  that  plane  the  distribution  is  equally  rich 
(on  the  average  for  that  distance),  and  that 
stars  in  different  regions  have  equal  average 
dimensions.  He  counted  all  the  stars  down  to 
the  ninth  magnitude  in  each  hour  of  right  as- 
cension between  15°  N.  and  15°  S.  of  the  equator 
(or  rather  he  took  the  numbers  from  Weisse's 
catalogue),  and  supposed  them  gathered  on  the 
equator,  toward  each  "hour"  of  the  equator 
its  proper  number,  spread  uniformly.  Then 
he  supposed  the  equatorial  ring  of  stars  thus 
formed  spread  over  an  equatorial  disk,  in  horary 
sectors,  and  uniformly  over  each  segment  of 
such  sectors  limited  by  radii  corresponding  to 
star  magnitudes.  Thus,  suppose  £  £'  to  be  a 
horary  arc  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  15°  in 
length,  A  ED,  BE'O  parts  of  hour  circles, 
AB,  DC  parts  of  parallels  having  15°  N.  and 
S.  declination,  S  the  sun ;  and  let  S  ft,  S  c  rep- 


resent the  greater  limit,  and  S  a,  S  (2  the  lesser 
limit  of  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  Then 
Struve,  having  counted  the  stars  of  aU  magni- 
tudes down  to  the  ninth  in  the  space  A  B  C  D, 
conceived  them  first  distributed  uniformly  along 
the  equatorial  arc  £E',  and  next  spread  them 
over  the  sectorial  area  S  E  E',  distributing  all 
of  the  seventh  magnitude  uniformly  over  the 
plane  surface  abed.  Thus  he  obtained  his 
equatorial  section  of  the  galaxy;  and  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  this  artificial  method  of 
distributing  the  stars  was  based  entirely  upon 
observation,  without  any  arbitrary  hypothesis 
whatever.  Prof.  Forbes  said  justly,  speaking 
of  Struve^s  method :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
popular  writers  and  reviewers  who  have  given 
additional  publicity  to  the  most  striking  and 
positive  of  M.  Struve's  conclusions,  have  (very 
naturally)  done  so  on  the  strength  of  the  au- 
thorns  well  deserved  reputation  as  an  observer, 
and  without  attempting  to  analyze  his  reason- 
ing, which  it  must  be  owned  is  sometimes  ob- 
scure. My  objections,"  he  proceeds,  "to  M. 
Struve^s  argument  were  put  m  writing  several 
years  ago  (1850),  but  not  published  except  in 
my  lectures.  It  was  only  in  1855  that  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Encke  in  the 
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AttronomUehe  Nachrichien^  vol.  xxyi..  No.  622 
(published  in  1848),  nudntaining  the  same  view 
of  the  invaliditj  of  M.  Strave's  reasoning,  and 
qaestioning  the  hjpotlieses  (pf  which  M.  £noke 
reckons  five)  tacitly  assumed  by  him.^^  The 
present  writer,  led  independently  to  the  same 
general  views  respectmg  HerschePs  labors 
which  Struve  had  formed,  and  afterward  to 
the  same  general  views  respecting  Stmve^s  la- 
bors which  Forbes  and  Encke  formed,  adopted 
the  following  as  the  principle  on  which  fresh 
researches  should  be  based:  That  as  regards 
the  laws  of  stellar  distribution,  the  range  of 
stellar  magnitude,  intrinsic  brilliancy,  and  so 
on,  we  must  assume  nothing,  all  assumptions 
having  been  proved  by  the  clearest  possible 
evidence  to  be  untrustworthy.  We  must  be 
guided  by  the  facts  alone.  Nor  are  we  thus 
compelled  to  abandon  as  hopeless  the  great 
problem  of  the  star  depths.  Even  where  Her- 
schePs  methods  seemed  to  fail,  they  afford  ex- 
cellent promise  of  success.  His  first  method, 
for  example,  had  to  be  abandoned,  so  far  as  his 
original  purpose  was  concerned,  because  he 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  rich 
regions  of  the  milky  way  are  situated  like 
mighty  clouds  of  stars  in  space,  and  are  not 
mere  ranges  of  stars  extending  continuously 
from  our  own  neighborhood,  but  it  was  the 
method  itself  which  taught  this,  which  in  fact 
effected  this  capital  discovery.  The  second 
method,  again,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  Her- 
Bohel  hoped;  it  cannot  tell  us  how  far  off,*  rel- 
atively, are  different  star  groups.  But  this 
application  of  the  method  has  to  be  abandoned 
simply  because  the  use  of  the  method  itself  has 
taught  us  that  the  architecture  of  the  heavens 
is  far  too  complex  to  be  interpreted  in  so  sim- 
ple a  manner.  Here  then  is  another  great  dis- 
covery effected  by  a  method  of  star  gauging 
which,  so  far  as  its  original  purpose  was  con- 
cerned, has  had  to  be  rejected.  But  so  soon 
as  we  recognize  these  facts,  a  method  of  re- 
search is  suggested  which  combines  the  trust- 
worthy qualities  of  both  methods,  and  is  free 
from  the  faults  of  either.  We  must  employ 
HerschePs  first  method  of  star  gauging,  count- 
ing the  stars  in  equal  fields  with  the  same  tele- 
scope ;  but  we  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  a  star  field  here  and  there.  The  whole 
heavens  must  be  surveyed,  and  this  not  with 
one  telescopic  power  only,  but  with  many, 
from  the  lowest  powers  to  the  highest  avail- 
able. The  results  obtained  with  each  power 
must  be  compared  together,  after  being  care- 
fully indicated  in  suitable  charts;  a  method 
altogether  more  satisfactory  than  any  pro- 
cesses of  statistical  enumeration.  Differential 
charts,  showing  by  how  much  each  increase  of 
power  increases  in  each  region  the  number  of 
stars  brought  into  view,  ought  also  to  be  con- 
structed. No  preconceived  opinions  should  be 
suffered  to  mar  the  teachings  thus  obtained ; 
but  the  architecture  of  the  heavens  must  be 
viewed  precisely  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by 
these  results.     Principles  of  interpretation, 


however,  may  legitimately  be  applied  to  the 
evidence,  so  long  as  they  are  founded  on  just 
considerations.    It  appears  to  the  writer  that 
the  following  principles  are  not  open  to  ques- 
tion in  this  respect:    1.  Where  two  surveys 
made  with  different  telescopic  powers  indicate 
concordant  laws  of  distribution  over  the  heav- 
ens, the  rich  regions  thus  indicated  are  regions 
where  the  orders  of  objects  dealt  with  by  the 
two  telescopes  are  intermingled.     2.  Where 
instead  of  such  accordance  a  law  of  contrast 
is  indicated,  regions  rich  in  one  order  of  ob- 
jects being  poor  in  another  and  ^ics  versa^  the 
two  orders  still  belong  to  one  system,  but  some 
peculiarity  in  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
were  formed  causes  them  to  occupy  different 
parts  of  the  system,  segregating  as  it  were 
from  each  other.     8.  Where  no  connection 
whatever  either  of  agreement  or  contrast  can 
be  recognized,  it  is  probable,  and  in  genersl 
presumable,  that  the  two  orders  are  altogether 
distinct  and  lie  at  different  distances  from  each 
other.     4.  Where  partial  or  local  agreement 
or  contrast  is  indicated,  the  inference  is  that 
the  true  arrangement  of  the  objects  in  space  is 
affected  both  by  laws  of  aggregation  or  segre- 
gation and  by  diversities  of  distance,  and  by 
one  cause  or  the  other  to  a  degree  correspond- 
ing to  the  extent  of  such  agreement  or  con- 
trast.   What  is  here  said  of  objects  brought 
into  view  by  different  telescopic  powers  is  true 
of  different  orders  of  object^  as  nebulee,  dou- 
ble stars,  colored  stars,  variables,  and  so  on. 
These  principles  have  been  applied  by  the 
writer  already  to  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  both  hemispheres,  to  stars  down  to  the 
tenth  magnitude  of  Argelander  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  only,  and  to  the  known  nebul® 
(5,500  in  number)  in  both  hemispheres.    As 
an  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  process, 
the  following  results  may  be  indicated :  First, 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  not  dis- 
tributed uniformly  through  surrounding  space, 
but  are  gathered  markedly  in  two  rich  regions, 
one  northern,  the  other  (larger)  southern,  and 
are  particularly  rich   in  the   region  of   the 
milky  way;   but  the  leading  orders  of  these 
stars  are  gathered  zonewise  in  a  region  some- 
what inclined  to  the  milky  way;  a  circum- 
stance first  noted  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  but  inde- 
?endently  by  the  present  writer  and  also  by 
rof.  B.  A.  Gould.    The  northern  stars,  down 
to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclusive,  are  gathered 
in  the  most  marked  manner  in  the  galactic 
zone,  not  in<a*easing  gradually  in  richness  of 
distribution  as  they  approach  it,  but  being 
gathered  richly  in  the  nodules,  clustering  ag- 
gregations, streams,  and  whorls  of  stars  of 
which  the  galaxy  consists.    This  circumstance 
proves  that  the  milky  way  is  not  only  appar- 
ently but  really  so  formed;  and  since  Her- 
schePs  gauges  show  that  wherever  the  milky 
way  appears  bright  to  the  naked  eye,  there 
the  fainter  orders  of  stars,  down  to  the  least 
brought  into  view  by  his  great  telescope,  are 
most  richly  strewn,  it  follows  that  these  fainter 
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orders  and  tbe  brighter  stars  of  the  firet  ten 
mignitades  are  really  int«rnung1ed  in  space, 
whence  the  fainter  mast  be  verj  much  smaller 
than  the  briKhter  in  thete  regiona ;  though  of 
course  this  ooea  not  prevent  ns  from  believing 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fainter  stara 
are  really  far  more  remote  than  the  brighter 
Btara.    The  nebnlte  are  foimd  to  be  strewn  in 
snch  a  way  that  the  second  of  the  above  laws 
is  directly  applioable  to  the  relation  between 
them  and  the  fixed  atara.    For  along  the  zone 
of  the  milky  way  few  nebuls  are  found,  and 
thoee  belonpng  only  to  two  orders,  the  irrego- 
lar  (gaaeoua)  nebuln  and  star  clusters.    The 
further  we  proceed  from  the  galactic  zone,  the 
more  richly  do  we  find  the  nebnlce  scattered. 
This  relation  wai  first  noticed  by  Sir  W,  Her- 
achel,  bnt  not  thoroughly  established  nntil  Sir 
J.  Herschel  had  completed  the  aorvey  of  the 
southern  heavens.     Mr.  CIcTetand  Abbe  made 
a  more  exact  analysis,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
all  the  nebnliB  in  Bir  J.  Herschel'a  latest  list, 
classifyingthem  according  to  their  reeolvability, 
and  showing  that  the  density  of  nebular  dia- 
tribution  increased  with  the  diatance  from  the 
galactic  zone  for  the  irresolvable  nebalse,  but 
^Diiuiahed  with  that  distanoe  for  the  clusters. 
These  researches  were  atatistioal.    The  present 
writer  has  employed  Mr.  Abbe's  tables  in  the 
Gmutraction  of  an  equal  aurface  chnrt  of  the 
nebulfB,  sbowicg  the  law  of  their  distribution 
to  the  eye.     It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  not  a 
gradual  condensation  of  nebnlte  toward  two 
opposite  regions,  near  the  poles  of  the  galactic 
Mte,  but  that  the  nebula)  are  gathered  into 
streuns,  nodnlea,  and  iiregnlar  aggregations 
sacb  OS  we  find  in  the  grouping  of  stars.     We 
liSTe  said  that  law  2  characterizes  the  relation 
between  stars  and  nebulte ;  in  other  worda,  that 
their  arrangenieDt  followa  the  law  of  contrast 
There  are  two  remarkable  eiceptiona  to  thia 
Uw,  the  Magellauio  clonds.     In  these,  where 
stars  of  ail  orders,  from  the  ninth  magnitude 
toirresniTable  stellar  B^regationa,  areaarictily 
gathered  as  on  the  galactic  zone,  nebnlte  of  alt 
orders  are  also  gathered  richly,  even  more  so 
thsn  snywhere  else  over  the  whole  heavena. — 
It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  here  been 
shown,  that  the  sidereal  system  is  not  the  sim- 
ple scheme  imagined  by  the  earlier  astronomers 
and  still  described  in  most  of  the  text  books  of 
sstronomy.     No  law  of  uniformity  o(  distribu- 
tion can  DOW  be  accepted,  for  one  law  after 
soother  has   been  disproved   by  the  clearest 
possible  evidence.    Accidental  numerical  cor- 
rMpondeoces,  found  in  the  distribution  of  stars 
of  variooe  orders  spread  over  large  regions, 
cannot  he  admitted  as  evidence  of  nniform 
diatribation  of  stars  throughont  surroonding 
spaee,  or  of  any  law  of  uniform  condensation, 
when  we  find  on  analysis  that  these  relations 
have  to  be  otherwise  interpreted.     We  know, 
for  example,  that  the  excess  of  stars  of  the 
fainter   orders  is  not  bronght   obont  by  the 
mere  extension  of  telescopic  range,  as  Stmve 
and  littrow  have  snrraised,  bnt  has  to  be  partly 
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explained  by  the  aotually  observed  gathering 
of  soob  stars  in  certain  streams,  clouds,  sprays, 
and  nodules  of  milky  light.  We  must  not 
allow  any  statistical  rules  (arbitrarily  laid  down 
in  the  first  instance)  to  blind  us  to  the  facts 
thus  disclosed.  The  future  study  of  the  sidereal 
system  muat  in  fine  be  based  more  exclusively 
on  observation  than  heretofore;  though  even 
more  laboriona  proceases  of  dednctive  reason- 
ing will  have  to  be  applied,  since  this,  like  all 
the  greater  problems  of  acience,  Ilea  far  be- 
yondthe  range  of  the  purely  inductive  method. 
OTIRGH  (also  called  amylaceous  matter  and 
fecula),  a  proximate  vegetable  principle  exist' 
ing  at  certain  periods  of  vegetable  life  in  every 
plant  that  has  been  examined  for  it.  It  occurs 
especially  in  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  other 
plants,  in  the  tubers  of  potatoes,  in  tap  roots, 
such  ea  carrots  and  parsnips,  in  the  pith  of 
stems,  as  the  sago  palm,  and  aometimea  in  the 
bark.  It  ia  white,  glistening,  and  pulverulent, 
composed  of  microscopic  spheroids  or  gran- 
ules of  a  firm  consistency,  varying  according 


lular  tissue  of  the  plant,  eeveral  being  enclosed 
in  one  cell.  (See  fig,  1.)  According  to  Payen, 
atarch  is  found  only  when  the  nutriment  is  in 
excess,  being  consumed  at  the  later  stage  of 
the  vegetative  process,  when  the  nutriment 
becomes  deficient.  The  young  grannies  are 
exceedingly  small,  spherical,  and  homogeneona ; 
but  in  developing  they  become  ovoid,  lenticu- 
lar, or  polygonal.    They  have  a  charact«riBtic 
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form  and  stmctnre,  being  composed  of  a  series 
of  layers  presenting  the  appearance  of  con- 
centric markings,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  aize,  are  characteristic  of  the  plant  to  which 
they  belong.  Each  granule  la  marked  by  a 
peculiar  spot  called  the  hilwn,  at  which  point 
it  ia  attached  to  the  cell  wall  in  its  early  state. 
When  viewed  by  polarized  light,  each  granule 
ia  seen  to  be  marked  by  a  dark  cross  having 
its  point  of  intersection  at  the  hilnm,  as  in 
fig.  2,  representing  the  granules  of  Unii  Ui 
mou,  a  starch  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  the 
eantia  fdvlu,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
marantaef/f,  which  includes  also  the  maranta 
anmdinacea  or  West  India  arrow  root,  fig.  8. 
When  a  plate  of  mica  or  selenite  is  interposed, 
to  produce  interference  of  light,  the  cross  be- 
comes gorgeonaty  colored.    (See  Lioar,  vol 


z.,  p.  448.)  Tba  siie  of  tlka  granules  in  each 
plant  'a  not  uniform,  bat  there  is  an  average 
which  is  geaerall;  not  much  departed  from, 
altboDgh  Bometimes,  as, in  the  potato,  the  dif- 
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ference  is  great  (see  Sg.  G),  but  then  it  is 
ohoracteriatic.  It  U  now  believed  that  each 
granule  oonsists  of  two  aabstaocea  intimately 
mingled,  which  are  alike  in  chemical  compos!- 
tJoD,  having  the  aame  proportion  of  elements 
as  the  cellulose  (GilInOij  which  forms  the 
cellular  atri^cture  uf  plants.  These  two  inb- 
Btances  are  called  grannlose  and  cellulose,  the 
former  being  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble  in 
boiling  water.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter, Bttd  in  alcohol  and  other  llqaids  which 
do  not  decompose  it ;  but  when  treated  with 
about  30  parts  of  boiUng  water  its  granules 
swell,  become  gelatinous,  and  fuse  into  a  thick 
opaline  liquid ;  this  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a 
homogeneous  paste,  or  hydrated  starch,  which 
when  dried  becomes  a  hard  hornj  substance 
like  gum.  If  the  starch  is  treat^  with  100 
or  ISO  parts  of  boiling  water,  it  forms  an  opa- 
line liquid,  which  does  not  gelatinize,  but  on 
standing  allows  the  cellulose  constituent  to 
form  a  turbid  deposit,  white  the  granulose,  or 
soluble  starch,  remains  io  the  transparent  so- 
lution, atarch  may  be  converted  into  destrine 
and  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  diastase,  or  by 
boiling  in  a  dilate  acid.  (See  Destuink,  Dias- 
tase, and  Febmentatiok.)  It  may  be  readily 
distinguished  in  the  laboratory  by  the  deep 
iodigo-blue  compound  wliich  it  forms  with 
iodine.  The  test  is  one  of  exceeding  di-licacy, 
bat  the  iodine  must  be  in  a  free  state,  for  if  it 
is  combined  with  almost  any  other  aubatance 
the  afSnity  of  the  starch  is  not  sufficient  to 
abstract  it.  Starch  may  be  obtained  by  rasp- 
ing, bruising,  or  grinding  the  vegetabte  struc- 
ture to  pulp,  and  washing  the  mass  apon  a 
sieve,  which  retains  the  torn  cellular  tissue,  or 
the  gluteo,  while  the  starch  passes  throagh 
with  the  dissolved  sugar  and  is  precipitated, 
when  it  may  bo  collected  by  decantation  or 
elutriation,  and  washed  and  dried.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  percentage  of  starch 
in  vsrioas  kinds  of  food,  according  to  Fayuu  : 
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The  ^ze  and  appearance  of  the  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  starch  granales  when  eiamined 
by  the  microscope  are  given  in  the  engravings. 
—Starch  is  extracted  from  grain  by  two  prin- 
cipal processes,  the  old  or  fermenting,  aud  the 
new  or  non-fermenting  process.  In  cmploymg 
the  fermenting  process  the  grain  is  steep«d  in 
water  till  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  maah  easily 
between  the  fingers.  It  is  then  passed  through 
a  molt  mill  or  between  rollers,  and  again  mixed 
with  water.  Fermentation  sets  in,  and  lactic 
and  acetic  acids  are  formed,  which  disintegrate 
the  cellular  strnctnre  and  liberate  the  starch 
granules.  These  are  collected  by  repeated 
washings  and  precipitations,  the  process  bdng 
continued  for  several  days.  The  gluten  andet- 
goes  putrefaction,  emitting  a  most  noisome 
odor.  The  sugar  and  a  portion  of  the  starch 
are  converted  into  alcohol,  and  a  part  of  this 
into  lactio  and  acetic  acids,  which  dissolve  the 
gluten  that  has  escaped  'putrefaction.  Thor- 
ough washing  and  draining  remove  Ute  soluble 
matters,  and  the  starch  left  behind  is  neit  dried 
in  blocks  about  6  in.  square ;  as  the  water  es- 
capes from  them,  the  masses  break  up  into  the 
colamnar  fragments  peculiar  to  starch.  The 
other  method,  introduced  by  M.  £mile  Martin 


of  Yorvins,  France,  consists  in  kneading  the 
tlour  into  dough  with  water,  and  then  washing 
on  a  sieve  of  No.  120  wire  in  a  .stream  of  wa- 
ter, as  long  as  the  water  passes  through  milky. 
Tlie  starch  in  suspension  and  the  sugary  por- 
tion in  solution  are  caught  below  the  sieve,  and 
the  gluten  nearly  all  remains  behind  in  a  sticky 
mass.  What  passes  through  is  left  to  ferment 
24  hours  in  an  oven  at  68°  F.,  and  a  little  leaven 
is  added,  or  the  sidmmings  of  B  former  oper- 
ation, to  hasten  the  process.  The  portion  of 
gluten  carried  through  with  the  starch  is  thus 
separated  and  removed  by  skimming.  The 
atarch  is  then  treated  like  that  otherwise  ob- 
tained. The  product  by  this  method  is  abont 
50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  Sour,  while 
by  the  other  process  it  is  only  from  8S  to  40 
per  cent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gluten  also 
is  saved  in  a  condition  suitable  for  food,  either 
by  mixing  it  with  flour  and  making  of  it  maca- 
roni and  similar  pastes,  or  with  boiled  potatoes, 
and  thus  making  a  cheap  and  natritious  bread, 
by  adding  to  the  potatoes  a  nutritive  element 
in  which  they  are  deficient  Potato  itarcb  is 
made  from  rasped  or  grated  potatoes,  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  just  deaorib«d.    This 
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variety  does  not  assnme  the  colamnar  form  in 
drjring,  and  is  also  peculiar  in  retaining  a  large 
amoimt  of  moistnre,  generally  20  per  cent.,  or 
wiien  saturated  23  per  cent. — Rice  is  treated 
by  a  process  patented  in  1840  by  Orlando 


Fu.  7.— Wheat  Stareh, 
nugnlfled  2S5  dlameterSb 


Fio.  8.~Goni  Starch, 
magnlfled  400  diameters. 


Jones,  which  is  also  quite  as  applicable  to  the 
other  grains.  It  is  mftcerated  in  a  weak  alka- 
line solution,  a  gallon  of  water  to  every  2  lbs. 
of  rice,  and  about  200  grains  of  caustic  soda 
or  potash  to  the  gallon,  which  dissolves  the 
gluten  but  leaves  &e  starch.  After  standing 
about  24  hours,  the  alkaline  liquid  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  rice  after  being  well  washed  is 
drained,  and  is  then  ground  into  flour.  A 
fresh  quantity  of  lye  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is 
again  digested  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  stir- 
ring. It  is  now  left  for  70  hours,  'in  which 
time  the  dissolved  gluten  rises  and  is  all  found 
in  a  turbidf  yellowish  stratum  at  the  top. 
This  portion  is  carefully  drawn  off,  leaving 
the  fibrous  portion  of  the  grain  at  the  bottom 
intermixed  and  covered  with  starch.  The  de- 
posit is  then  stirred  up  and  washed  with  abun- 
dance of  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  being 
left  to  repose,  the  fibrous  portion  is  deposited 
with  very  little  starch,  and  the  remainder  is 
drawn  off  by  a  siphon  through  a  fine  sieve  into 
a  cistern,  when  it  is  further  washed  and  pu- 
rified. The  gluten  is  recovered  bj  neutralizing 
its  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  b7«which  means 
it  is  precipitated.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
off  and  the  gluten  collected,  dried,  ground, 
and  mixed  with  other  flour.  A  patent  was 
granted  to  James  Colman  of  England  in  1842 
for  making  starch  from  maize  and  other  grains 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Jones ;  but  an 
apptication  for  a  renewal  of  the  patent  of  the 
latter  in  1854  was  refused  because  a  similar 
one  had  been  granted  to  Thomas  Wickham  in 
1824.  The  manufacture  of  starch  tfom  Indian 
com  by  an  alkaline  process  was  introduced  in 
this  country  by  Thomas  Eingsford  in  1842-^8, 
while  foreman  in  the  starch  factory  of  William 
Colgate  and  co.,  in  New  Jersey.  The  two 
largest  starch  manufactories  in  the  world  are 
in  the  United  States:  one  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
established  in  1848  by  Thomas  Kingsford  and 
son,  producing  31,600,000  lbs.  annually ;  the 
other  at  Glen  Gove,  Long  Island,  established 
in  1858  by  the  Messrs.  Duryea,  and  producing 
19,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Their  products,  both 
UUmdry  and  edible  com  starch,  are  largely  sent 
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to  European  and  other  foreign  markets,  and 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  international  in- 
dustrial exhibitions.  Each  establishment  em- 
ploys its  own  processes,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  gluten  is  not  practised,  but  this,  with  other 
parts  of  the  grain  separated  from  the  starch,  is 
sold  as  food  for  domestic  animals. — ^The  part 
taken  by  starch  as  a  constituent  of  food  is  the 
most  important  of  its  numerous  uses,*  being  the 
principal  element  in  the  food  of  grammivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals,  and  an  important  one 
in  that  of  man.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  dextrine  or  British  gum,  for  stiffening  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  for  making  size  for  paper 
and  various  other  articles.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine  for  diluting  and  otherwise  modifying 
the  form  of  various  articles  of  the  materia 
medica;  in  surgery  for  preparing  splints  and 
bandages ;  and  in  the  chemical  laboratory  for 
the  detection  of  iodine. — Animal  starch,  called 
glycogen  because  it  has  the  property  of  being 
transformed  into  glucose  or  starch  sugar,  exists 
in  the  livers  of  all  healthy  vertebrate  animals, 
and  in  some  of  the  tissues  of  other  animals. 
It  resembles  vegetable  starch,  but  yields  a  vio- 
let red  instead  of  a  violet  blue  color  with  iodine. 
(See  Liver.) 

STAR  CBAHBER,  Ctnt  ef  the  (curia  eamercB 
ateUat€B,  so  called  from  the  gilded  stars  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  old  councH  chamber  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Westminster,  in  which  it  sat),  a  tribunal 
famous  in  the  political  history  of  England, 
and  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  It  appears  to  have  been  then,  and  for 
upward  of  a  century  and  a  half  afterward, 
identical  with  the  ancient  concilium  regis,  or 
king's  ordinary  council,  which  alone  exercised 
jurisdiction,  the  concilium  aeeretum,  or  privy 
council,  being  a  deliberative  body ;  and  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  VU.  its  powers  had  become 
so  greatly  abridged  by  restraining  statutes  as 
to  render  it  almost  inoperative  as  a  court  of 
justice.  The  statute  of  8  Henry  VIl.  (1488) 
placed  the  jurisdiction  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  establishmg  a  court  composed  of  three  high 
ofiScers  of  state,  to  whom  a  fourth  was  subse- 
quently added,  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of 
the  council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  which  took  cognizance  of  riots, 
perjury,  the  misbehavior  of  sheriffs,  and  other 
offences  against  the  administration  of  justice, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jury.  This  tribu- 
nal was  distinct  from  the  council  itself,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  committee  hav- 
ing delegated  powers.  It  received  an  augmen- 
tation of  its  powers  by  act  of  31  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  during  the  minority  of  Edward  YL  it  was 
merged  in  the  general  body  of  the  council, 
which  thenceforth,  as  in  earlier  times,  con- 
stituted the  real  court  of  the  star  chamber. 
The  latter  continued  under  the  Tudors  and 
their  successors,  in  spite  of  numerous  restrain- 
ing statutes,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction,  nar- 
ticularly  in  criminal  matters,  unauthorizea  by 
the  act  of.  Henry  VII.  erecting  a  new  court, 
and  which  gradually  rendered  it  one  of  the 
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most  odious  instraments  in  overthrowing  the 
libertfbs  of  the  people.  Every  misdemeanor, 
and  especially  those  of  public  importance  for 
which  the  law  had  provided  no  sufficient  pun- 
ishment, seems  to  have  come  within  the  scope 
of  its  inquiry.  Among  these  were  corruption, 
breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in  public 
affairs,  attempts  to  commit  felony,  or  breach 
of  proclamations ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
its  authority  stretched  under  the  Stuarts,  that, 
according  to  Olarendon,  ^*any  disrespect  to 
any  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  states- 
men, was  in  no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  right  never  more  in  danger  to  be 
destroyed."  The  mode. of  process  was  gen- 
erally by  information  filed  at  the  suit  of  the 
attorney  general,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  pri- 
vate relator,  and  in  other  respects  resembled 
that  familiar  to  the  court  of  chancery.  Although 
the  court  was  held  incompetent  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death,  fines,  imprisonment,  the 
pillory,  whipping,  branding,  and  various  spe- 
cies of  maiming  were  freely  resorted  to.  After 
flourishing  with  constantly  increasing  power 
for  upward  of  a  century,  as  thus  constituted, 
the  court  of  the  star  chamber  was  finally  abol- 
ished by  act  of  parliament  in  1641. 

STAR  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  radiated 
animals  of  the  class  of  echinoderms  and  the 
order  asterioids,  well  exemplified  by  the  com- 
mon species  of  the  New  England  coasts,  the 
five-fingered  Jack  of  the  sailors.  The  quinary 
arrangement  prevails  to  a  remarkable  extent 
in  the  star  fishes.  The  body  is  depressed,  and 
divided  into  rays  like  a  star ;  the  upper  surface 
is  studded  with  rough  knobs,  varying  in  color 
with  the  species,  but  generally  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish, between  which  are  the  openings  of 
many  very  minute  tubes  for  the  passage  of  wa- 
'  ter  in  and  out  of  the  body ;  the  skin  is  coria- 
ceous, and  contains  the  above  named  corpus- 
cles, beneath  which  is  a  cutaneous  skeleton  of 
porous  calcareous  pieces,  movably  articulated, 
and  extending  on  the  lower  surface  from  the 
mouth  in  the  centre  to  the  end  of  the  rays.  In 
the  lacnnffi  between  these  pieces  are  the  am- 
bulacral  pores,  along  the  centre  of  the  lower 
surface  of  each  ray,  through  which  are  pro- 
truded the  ambulacral  tubes;  these  are  the 
principal  organs  of  locomotion,  u*e  arranged 
in  a  double  or  quadrangular  row,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  contractile  sacs  or  vesicles  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  envelope ;  the  tubes  are 
constantly  in  motion,  each  ending  in  a  sucto- 
rial disk,  and  pull  the  animal  along  as  by  the 
successive  action  of  so  many  little  anchors. 
On  the  external  edges  of  the  rays  are  series  of 
stiff  spines,  probably  serving  for  protection, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  ray  is  a  small  reddish 
eye  speck;  there  are  also  scattered  over  the 
upper  surface  small  processes  ending  in  cal- 
careous hooks  or  pincers.  The  mouth  opens 
into  the  stomachal  cavity,  from  which  branch- 
ing csBcal  tubes  extend  to  the  extremity  of 
each  arm ;  they  have  no  long  tentacles  like  the 
sea  anemone  (actinia),  but  the  stomach  can  be 


everted  over  their  food  and  then  be  turned 
back  again;  the  month  is  very  dilatable,  and 
will  admit  large  mollusks  with  the  shell,  the 
hard  parts  being  ejected  after  the  soft  portions 
are  digested.      Tnere  is  great  variety  in  the 
spreading,   division,*  and  subdivision  of   the 
arms,  and  in  the  relative  size  of  the  central 
disk,  but  all  are  arranged  after  the  radiated 
plan ;  the  rays  can  be  bent  in  any  direction, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  animal,  by  the 
contractUe  skin  and  mnscles.     The   slender 
ophiurans  progress  by  the  undulatory  move- 
ments of  the  rays,  which,  when  very  slender, 
long,  and  branching,  have  no  eyes  at  the  tips ; 
there  is  generally  no  anal  aperture,  and  if  any 
it  is  on  the  dorsal  surface.    By  the  action  of 
cilia  water  flows  through  the  body,  through 
the  aquiferous  system,  distending  and  pro- 
truding the  ambulacral  feet,  filling  the  circular 
vessel  around  the  mouth,  and  serving  for  res- 
piration, which,  aocordfhg  to  Siebold,  is  per- 
formed partly  by  the  vesicular  appendages 
attached  to  the  central  ring ;  all  the  viscera  are 
bathed  in  water,  and  resp&ation  is  also  effect- 
ed through  the  delicate  blood  vessels  there- 
on distributed.    The  vascular  system  is  very 
simple ;  the  nervous  ganglia  are  five,  arranged 
around  the  mouth,  each  sending  filaments  to 
the  arm  at  whose  base  it  lies;   the  sense  of 
touch  is  very  acute.    According  to  Sars,  Steen- 
strup,  and  LUtken,  there  is  not  only  in  this 
class  a  great  power  of  regeneration  of  lost 
parts,  but  a  spontaneous  division  of  the  disk 
itself,  with  regeneration  of  the  necessary  por- 
tions, several  times  repeated  up  to  a  certain 
age,  for  the  multiplication  of  the  individual. 
While  this  may  sometimes  be  a  simple  divi- 
sion, in  many  it  is  the  normal  mode  of  molti- 
plication  instead  of  gemmation.     This  form  of 
agamic  multiplication  in  ophiuroids  and  aste- 
rioids has  been  called  schizogeny.     On    the 
upper  surface,  to  one  side  of  the  centro  and 
between  two  of  the  arms,  is  a  round  bright- 
colored  spot,  the  madreporic  plate  or  body, 
communicating  with  a  canal  leading  to    the 
water  vessel  around  the  mouth — a  supposed 
filter  for  water  passing  into  the  aquiferous 
system  and  through  the  body.    They  propa- 
gate usually  by  eggs,  and  the  sexes  are  in  sep- 
arate individuals ;  the  larvss  are  at  first  oval, 
ciliated  bodies,  from  which  the  radiated  perfect 
animal  is  developed,  at  various  stages  of  its 
growth,  b^  a  process  of  internal  gemmation. 
The  crinoid  eomatulOj  or  feather  star,   free 
when  adult,  has  its  young  attached  on  a  long 
slender  stem ;  Sars  ha^  traced  the  growth  of 
echinaster  from  a  spheroidal  free-moving  mass 
to  the  perfect  star  fish.    Some  species  secrete 
a  reddish  fiuid  on  the  surface,  probably  the  col- 
oring matter,  often  irritating  to  the  skin  of 
persons  handling  them ;  according  to  Deslong- 
champs,  they  can  inject  a  fluid  into  the  shells  of 
their  victims,  which  stupefies  and  renders  them 
an  easy  prey.     Rymer  Jones  says  star  fishes 
may  be  considered  as  mere  walking  stomachs, 
their  office  in  the  economy  of  nature  being  to 
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deronr  all  kioda  of  garbage  which  wonid  otber- 

wiN  ACcaniDlate  on  the  shores;  they  eat  also 
living  crnetac«siu,  molliiikk,  and  even  smaU 
fish,  and  are  beheved  to  ba  verj  destructive  to 
ojst«rs;  they  are  not  used  as  food  bj  roan, 
bat  are  in  many  places  highl;  esteemed  as  ma- 
Dare. — For  a  popular  account  of*the  British 
species,  see  "History  of  British  Starfishes," 
bj  Edward  Forbes  (London,  1841).  For  the 
Nev  England  species,  see  the  recently  pub- 
lished works  of  AgsflsiE.  The  common  star 
fish  of  the  North  American  coast  {atteria* 
rabmi,  Lam.),  generally  considered  the  same 
as  the  European  species,  is  too  welt  known  to 
need  desciiptittn;  thb  colors  vary  from  red- 
dish to  yellowish,  and  the  diameter  from  an 


the  large  pectorals  and  on  the  throat ;  annfl 
very  far  forward ;  air.bladderahsent.  In  some 
of  the  family  the  dorsal  and  opercular  spinea 
are  capable  of  inflicting  punful  wounds ;  tbey 
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inch  to  more  than  a  foot. — The  star  fishes  are 
foBnd  from  the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  low- 
er Silurian  epoch  down  to  the  present  time. 

STilCUtP.  I.  A  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Ihna,  navigable 
by  ships,  31  m,  E.  by  8.  of  Stettin ;  pop.  in  18T1, 
17.2S0.  It  has  a  Protestant  Gothic  chnrch, 
bnilt  in  the  lith  century.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Farther  Pomerania.  II.  Pm»- 
dKk  Slmard,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Pros- 
ida.  on  the  Ferse,  26  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Dantrie; 
pop.  in  1871,  fi,e22.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  lowers,  and  was  frequently  taken  by  the 
Poles  in  the  ISth  and  16th  centuries,  and  in 
1B5B  by  the  Swedes. 

STilUZB,  a  Bpiny-rayed  percoid  fish  of 
the  family  traeMnida  or  weevers,  and  genns 
^raaoKoput  (Linn.),  so  called  from  the  position 
of  the  eyes,  which  look  directly  npward.  The 
body  is  elongated,  covered  with  smooth  cycloid 
scales;  head  depressed,  large  end  wide,  bony 
and  rough,  with  the  gape  ascending  or  verti- 
cally cleft,  the  upper  jaw  the  shorter,  and  the 
tMth  sm^  and  crowded  on  the  jaws,  palate, 
and  vomer;  branchiostegal  rays  six;  dorsals 
wa,  of  wbich  the  first  is  small  and  spinous,  the 
second  and  the  anal  long;  ventrols  in  front  of 
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have  the  power  of  raising  the  eyeballs  from  and 
retracting  them  within  their  sockets.  There 
are  more  than  a  dozen  species  of  the  genus, 
mostly  East  Indian,  of  which  the  best  known 
ia  the  U.  vulgaru  of  the  Mediterranean,  about 
a  foot  long,  grayish  brown  above,  with  irregu- 
lar series  of  whitish  spots  and  grayish  white 
below ;  ugly  as  it  is,  some  people  eat  it.  This 
was  well  known  to  tlie  andents,  and  Aristotle 
correctly  describes  the  gall  bladder  as  larger 
than  in  most  other  fishes;  it  b  also  called 
eallionymut  by  the  old  authors,  and  is  pro- 
verbially referred  to  by  dramatic  writers  as 
the  emblem  of  an  angry  man.  On  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  has  been  found  the  U.  ano- 
plot  (Gov.),  about  2  in.  long,  greenish  above 
with  minute  black  dota,  and  silvery  below ; 
the  cheeica  are  unarmed.  These  fishes  live 
on  the  bottom  in  deep  water,  burying  all  but 
the  bead  in  the  sand  or  mud,  and  there  lying 
in  wait  for  prey  ;  they  are  voracious,  and  like 
other  ground  fish  some  have  sensitive  barbels 
about  the  mouth  ;  though  the  gills  are  widely 
open,  they  live  a  long  time  out  of  water; 
some  have  a  slender  fleshy  filament  in  front 
of  the  tongue,  which  can  be  protruded. 

OTill.  I.  A  N.  £.  coonty  of  Ohio,  drain£d ' 
by  the  Tuscarawas  river  and  its  branches,  and 
traversed  by  the  Ohio  canal  and  several  rail- 
roads; area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,52,508. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  a  rich 
sandy  loam.  Coal  and  limestone  are  nbnndant. 
The  chief  productions  in  187S  were  686,418 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,044,817  of  Indian  com, 
732,897  of  oats,  42,376  of  barley,  116,507  of 
potatoes,  44,607  tons  of  hay,  267,760  lbs,  ot 
fiai,  246,893  of  wool,  932,779  of  butter,  and 
88,706  of  cheese.  Large  quantities  of  coal  and 
iron  are  prodaced.  In  1874  there  were  18,686 
horses,  29,219  cattle,  69,387  sheep,  and  26,421 
ho^.  In  1870  there  were  22  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  13  of  brick,  22  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  12  of  fnrniture,  I  of  forged 
and  rolled  iron,  8  of  pig  iron,  20  of  iron  cast- 
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iDga,  18  of  tanned  and  T  of  cnnied  leather,  4 
of  eo^nea  aod  boilers,  ^1  of  tin,  copper,  and 
ibeet-iron  ware,  6  ot  woollen  goods,  II  brew- 
eriea,  19  floor  mills,  30  saw  mills,  aod  8 
planing  niillB.  Capital,  Canton.  IL  A  N.  W. 
count;  of  Illinoig,  intereected  by  Spoon  river; 
area,  aboot  825  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  10,7S1. 
The  surface  is  partly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. It  iH  trarereed  by  the  Feoria  and  Rock 
Island  railroad  and  a  branch  ot  tbe  Chicago, 
Bnrlington,  and  Qoincy.  The  chief  prodnc- 
tions  in  1870  were  124,689  bnahela  of  wheat, 
80,584  of  rye,  1,149,879  of  Indian  corn,  818,- 
726  of  oats,  19,993  tons  of  hay,  20,769  lbs.  of 
wool,  395,683  of  butter,  and  17,674  of  honey. 
There  were  7,080  horsea,  11,558  cattle,  4,226 
sheep,  and  26,515  swine;  7  manafactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  woollen  goods,  and 
6  flonr  mills.    Capital,  Toulon. 

BTIKK,  Jaha,  an  American  soldier,  bom  at 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  28,  1728,  died  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  8,  1822.  In  1752, 
while  on  a  hnnting  expedition,  he  was  captured 
by  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  and  remained  with 
them  several  weeks  until  ransomed.  In  1754 
he  joined  the  rangers  under  Major  Rogers  in 
the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
in  1757  was  made  a  captain.  He  rendered 
efficient  services  in  bringing  off  tbe  troops 
after  the  eipedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  1758, 
and  was  actively  employed  in  the  snbseqaent 
campaign.  In  177G,  aft«r  the  battle  of  T^ex- 
ington,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission, 
and  enlisted  a  regiment  which  formed  the  left 
of  tbe  American  line  at  Banker  Hill.  He  was 
in  the  eipedition  agunst  Canada,  and  remon- 
strated against  Gen.  Schuyler's  retreat  to  Ticon- 
deroga.  In  December,  1776,  he  marched  with 
his  regiment  under  Gen.  Gates  to  reinforce 
Gen.  Washington.  He  led  the  van  in  the  at- 
tack upon  Trenton,  and  was  in  the  battle  at 
Princeton.  In  1777,  the  time  of  his  re^meut 
having  expired,  he  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  raised  a  new  one;  but  considering 
himself  unjustly  neglected  by  congress  in  the 
list  of  promotions,  he  retired  from  its  ser- 
vice. He  received  a  vote  ot  thanks  from  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  raised  there  to  oppose 
the  British  advanoe  from  Canada.  Acting 
upon  the  anthoritj  of  the  state  aod  his  own 
judgment,  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Lincoln  to  march  to  the  west  of  the 
Hudson,  leaving  Bnrgoyne's  rear  unmolested; 
and  on  Aug.  16,  1777,  lie  fought  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  for  which  congress  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  and  made  him  a  brigadier 
general,  notwithstanding  they  had  just  before 
censured  him  for  his  disobedience  of  the  or- 
ders of  Gen.  Lincoln.  He'  joined  Gen.  Gates 
at  Bemis's  heights,  but  the  l«rm  of  his  militia 
having  expired,  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire 
and  recruited  a  new  force,  with  which  he  cut 
off  Burgoyne's  retreat  from  Saratoga.  In  1778 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  northern 
department;  in  1779  and  1780  he  served  in 
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Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  West 
Point,  and  was  a  member  of  the  court  mar- 
tial which  condemned  Andr^ ;  and  in  1781  be 
again  had  command  of  the  northern  depart- 
ment, with  his  headquarters  at  Saratoga.  He 
lived  in  retirement  after  the  war,  of  which 
he  was  tbe  last  surviving  general  except  8nm- 
ter.— See  "Life  ot  John  Stark,"  by  Edward 
Everett,  in  Sparks's  "  American  Biography," 
1st  series,  vol.  i.,  and  "Memoirs  and  CnBcial 
Correspondence  of  Geifferal  John  Stark,"  b; 
Caleb  Stark  (fivo.  Concord,  1860). 

8FABKEV  a  N.  W.  county  of  Indiana,  drained 
by  tbe  Yellow  and  Kankakee  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  several  railroads ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,888.  The  surface  is  level  and 
m  many  places  marshy,  with  several  small 
lakes,  and  the  soil  u  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1670  were  12,449  btishels  of  wheat, 
4,616  of  rye,  26,104  of  Indian  com,  and  4,486 
lbs.  of  woo!.  There  were  1,017  milch  cows,  , 
2,408  other  cattle,  1,482  dieep,  and  2,187 
Swine.     Capital,  Knoi. 

BTUtLDJG,  or  Start,  the  common  name  of  the 
coniroetral  birds  of  the  family  iturnidte,  and 
subfamily  itumitia,  of  which  the  genus  ifur- 
■nut  (Linn.)  is  the  type ;  the  family  also  includes 
the  strtught-billed  birds  like  the  graklcs,  ox- 
pecker,  Baltimore  bird,  red- winged  blackbird, 
and  satin  bower  bird,  separately  described.  In 
itajmui  the  bill  is  loQg,  straight,  and  sharp, 
with  flattened  culmen  and  tip;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  first  quill  spurious  and  second  and 
third  nearly  equal ;  tail  short  and  nearly  even; 
tarsi  strong  and  broadly  sealed ;  toes,  long,  in- 
cluding the  hind  one,  the  outer  united  at  tbe 
base ;  claws  long,  curved,  and  sharp.'  In  hab- 
its the  starlings  resemble  the  ampler  species 
of  the  crow  family,  and  the  food  consists  of 
worms,  snails,  insects,  seeds,  and  fruits;  they 
are  docile  in  captivity,  and  may  be  taught  to 
repeat  a  tew  words  and  to  whistle  short  tunes. 
They  are  confined  to  the  old  world,  migrating 
in  lar^  flocks,  preferring  swampy  plaoea;  the 
flight  is  rapid  and  even,  aceompamed  toward 
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evening  by  singular  circular  evolutioos ;  the 
note  is  a  shrill  whistle,  with  an  occasional 
chatter  or  imitation  of  the  cry  of  other  birds 
and  ot  animals ;  the  neet  is  made  of  dried  grass, 
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in  boles  of  trees  or  old  buildings,  and  tiie  e;^ 
are  four  to  six.  The  bast  known  species  is  tne 
fommoD  starling  (&  vul{iaru,  Linn.),  abont  8 
UL  long,  black,  with  purple  and  greenish  re- 
flations, and  spotted  with  buff ;  the  female  is 
iDDcli  less  brilliant,  and  the  ; onng  moles  are 
brotrnisb  gray-  This  bird  is  found  from  S. 
Eorope  to  8.  Africa,  and  in  E.  Asia,  oocnrring 
in  ss  law  flocks  as  the  alUed  grakles  (quitea- 
ia)  in  North  America ;  in  England  it  often 
migralee  south  in  October,  returning  in  March ; 
it  IB  freqnentl?  kept  in  cages ;  the  eggi  are 
pale  blue. — The  American  starling  {iturnella 
iMfrta,  Swains,)  tea  been  described  under 
MtiDow  Lase.  In  the  genus  pattor  (Temm.) 
the  bill  is  shorter  and  more  curved ;  .it  contains 
abont  a  dozen  species  in  the  old  world.  . 

WIOL  W  BETHLfHEM,  a  name  foc^the  plant 
onilh^^lun  umiellatum,  which  is  also  called 
■'elaren-o'clock-lady"  (Fr.  dameiPonieheurtt), 
u  its  flowers  open  abont  11  o'clock ;  and  as 
thej  close  at  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  in 


•oine  localities  known  as  "  Johnny-go- to-bed." 
It  belongs  to  the  lit/  family,  and  has  a  small 
bdbj'froin  which  arise  narrow,  grass -like 
leares,  with  a  white  line  in  the  middle,  and 
*  scape  6  to  8  in.  high,  bearing  a  corymb  of 
t  few  bright  whit«  flowers,  consisting  of  six 
sepals,  which  are  green  in  the  middle  on  the 
oQtdde.  A  native  of  sonthem  and  central 
Europe,  this  was  formerly  a  common  garden 
plant,  and  has  escaped  and  become  naturalized 
m  the  older  states.  The  genus  omitkagalum 
(Gr.  ipirjr,  a  bird,  and  j-iJa,  milk,  a  whimsical 
oaine)  inclndes  several  larger  and  more  showy 
•peciss,  caltirated  as  hardy  garden  bnlbs. 

9IUB.  a  8.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from 
Ueiico;  area,  2,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
*,164,  including  18  colored  persons  and  many 
Keiicans.  There  is  considerable  rich  land  in 
tbe  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  producing  corn, 
in^nr  cane,  ka.  Tbe  rest  of  the  county  suf- 
fen  from  lack  of  water,  and  is  suitable  only 
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for  stock  raising,  which  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation. There  are  large  herds  of  horses,  moles, 
sheep,  and  cattle.    Capital,  Bio  Grande  Ct^. 

CTllfl'IlON.    See  Abstinekoe. 

OTISSFTBT,  a  town  of  Prassia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sasouy,  on  the  Bode,  20  m.  8.  8.  W. 
of  Magdebnrg;  pop.  in  1871,  10,827.  It  has 
one  of  the  largest  Rait  mines  in  the  world,  dis- 
covered abont  1837,  and  worked  with  steam 
engines  since  1866,  and  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  chemicals.  The  salt  works  have  been 
described  by  Bischof  (Halle,  1864),  and  by 
Rheiuwarth  (Dresden,  1871). 

STITEN  IHJND,  an  island  of  New  York,  con- 
stituting with  several  adjacent  islets  the  county 
of  Richmond,  G  m.  8.  W.  of  New  York  city, 
from  which  it  is  separsted  by  New  York  bay ; 
iength  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  13  m.,  greatest  breadth 
8  m. ;  area,  68^  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  88,0Sg ; 
in  187B,  85,241.  It  is  separated  from  Long 
Island  on  the  northeast  by  the  Narrows,  from 
New  Jersey  on  tbe  west  by  Btaten  Island  sound, 
abont )-  m.  wide,  and  from  the  game  state  on 
the  north  by  Newark  bay  and  the  Kill  Von 
Eull,  and  is  bounded  B.  E.  and  8.  by  the  lower 
bay  and  Raritan  bay.  It  is  divided  into  five 
towns,  viz. ;  Oastieton,  Middletown,  Northfield, 
Southfleld,  and  Westfield.  New  Brighton  (pop. 
7,495  in  1870),  Port  Richmond  (8,028),  and  Tot- 
tenville  (1,B7I)  are  incorporated  villages.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level  or  gently  undulating. 
A  broad  range  of  hills,  reaching  a  maximnm 
height  of  810  ft.,  extends  £.  and  W.  across  the 
N.  portion.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The  island  is 
the  residence  of  a  larze  number  of  persona 
engaged  in  businees  in  New  York,  with  which 
city  it  is  connected  by  steam  ferries.  The 
Staten  Island  railroad  extends  from  Clifton  at 
the  N,  E.  to  Tottenville  at  the  8.  W.  extremity. 
Fort  Tompkins  and  Fort  Wadsworth,  with 
several  batteries,  command  the  Narrows.  The 
New  York  quarantine  establishment  is  situated 
on  artificial  islands  off  the  E.  shore.  Stat«n 
Island  is  the  seat  of  the  "  Sailors'  8nug  Harbor," 
a  retreat  for  superannuated  seamen,  and  of  a 
hospital  for  seamen  and  an  asylum  for  desti- 
tnte,  sick,  and  infirm  fsmilies  of  seamen,  sup- 
ported by  the  "  Seamen's  Fund  and  Retreat." 
(See  HicHHOND,  vol.  liv.,  p.  819.) 

SrilK  fiEKiXAL.  I.  An  assembly  of  the 
nation  which  existed  in  France  prerious  to  tbe 
resolution,  and  consisted  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third 
estate  {titn  itat).  Before  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  the  people  or  unprivileged  class  had 
no  voice  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
kingdom ;  hnt  that  monarch,  being  involved  in 
his  great  struggle  with  the  papacy,  and  de- 
sirous to  have  the  whole  nation  on  his  side, 
determined  to  convene  an  assembly  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  clergy  and  nobility,  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  or  bour- 
geoine,  farming  a  third  estate,  should  be  rep- 
resented. The  mass  of  tbe  people,  how- 
ever, never  had  a  voice  in  these  assemblies. 
The  three  orders  forming  tbe  states  general 
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met  in  Paris  ia  1802)  and  bjr  their  support 
induced  the  king  to  reasBemble  them  in  1303 
and  again  in  1308,  when  they  voted  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  knights  templars.  The 
example  of  Philip  was  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors. During  the  wars  with  Edward  III. 
of  England  the  states  general  acted  with  such 
authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  revenue  as  to 
make  the  court  dependent  on  their  decisions. 
The  disasters  which  befell  the  nobility  at  Crdcy 
and  Poitiers  enabled  the  third  estate  to  play 
an  unusual  part  at  this  time.  The  people  of 
Paris  acquired  an  undue  influence,  while  the 
provinces  were  imperfectly  represented.  In 
135T  an  ordinance  of  the  dauphin  Oharles  left 
the  raising  and  disposition  of  the  revenues  to 
the  states  general,  and  declared  the  members 
inviolable.  During  the  next  80  years  they  met 
frequently ;  but  in  1489,  by  voting  a  fixed  sum 
for  the  support  of  a  standing  army,  they  re- 
moved one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  their 
convocation.  Henceforward  they  met  at  long 
intervals.  A  resolution  to  meet  biennially, 
passed  on  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
approved  by  the  court,  remained  without  ef- 
fect; and  finally  the  kings  came  to  feel  that 
they  could  rule  without  the  nation.  The  last 
meeting  before  the  revolution,  that  of  1614-U6, 
was  marked  by  disputes  between  the  orders, 
in  which  the  third  estate  was  humiliated.  In 
all,  the  body  had  assembled  about  36  times  in 
three  centuries.  In  place  of  the  states  general 
the  kings  at  times  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
notables,  or  prominent  men  of  all  ranks,  who, 
being  nominated  by  the  sovereign  or  the  privy 
council,  more  readily  complied  with  the  royal 
demands.  The  notables  assembled  in  1626  for 
the  last  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  when  they  were  tigain  convoked  in  1787 
and  1788.  These  assemblies  having  shown 
their  inefficiency,  the  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom induced  Louis  XVI.  to  revive  the  states 
general;  and  on  May  5,  1789,  their  sessions 
were  opened  at  Versailles.  Under  the  old 
kings  the  states  general  were  the  only  assem- 
bly in  France  which  may  be  said  in  a  measure 
to  have  formed  a  national  legislature.  Their 
sessions,  however,  were  very  brief,  occasion- 
ally lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  they  were 
generally  called  together  to  vote  subsidies  or 
deliberate  on  the  measures  of  the  court,  not  to 
devise  laws  for  the  state,  though  they  were 
expected  to  present  their  lists  of  grievances 
{cahUrs  de  doUanee)  to  the  sovereign.  The  as- 
sembly voted  by  orders,  which  made  it  easy  for 
the  clergy  and  nobles  to  thwart  the  measures 
of  the  third  estate.  Against  this  division  the 
third  estate  rose  in  1789.  They  insisted  on  a 
vote  by  members,  and  carried  through  their 
demand  by  constituting  themselves  the  nation- 
al assembly.  (See  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  Fbanob,  vol.  vii.,  p.  385.) — Several 
of  the  provinces  not  originally  included  in  the 
French  crown,  as  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Na- 
varre, Languedoc,  and  others,  poss^sed  special 
assemblies  called  StaU  provinciaux,  to  whose 


approval  the  demands  of  the  Sovereign  were 
submitted.  The  third  estate  early  obtained  a 
place  in  these  bodies,  and  in  the  states  of 
Languedoc  they  had  a  vote  equal  to  that  of 
the  other  orders  combined.  Thepe  assemblies 
gradually  lost  their  importance,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  revolution.  IL  The  national 
assembly  of  the  Dutch  republic,  consisting  of 
the  deputies  of  the  provinces,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  provincial  assemblies  or  states.  The 
deputies  of  each  province  had  one  collective 
vote.  The  term  continues  to  be  the  official 
designation  of  the  Dutch  legislature. 

STATIGS.    See  Mechanics. 

STATIfinnCS)  the  systematic'  collection  and 
classification  of  facts  relating  to  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  people.  One  of 
the  first  to  systemati?.e  statistics  and  give  to 
them  a  scientific  character  was  Gottfried 
Achenwall,  who  lectured  on  that  subject  in 
the  university  of  Gottingen  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  gave  the  name  (Grer. 
Stctat,  state)  to  the  science.  A.  L.  von  Schlo- 
zer  (died  1809),  a  pupil  of  Achenwall,  devel- 
oped the  science  more  fully.  During  the  pres- 
ent century  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
statistical  science.  The  chief  countries  of  !Ea- 
rope  have  organized  statistical  bureaus,  de- 
partments, or  commissions,  which  collect  and 
publish  periodically  facts  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  every  phase  of  life. 
France,  Belgium,  bweden,  Prussia,  and  Italy 
rank  specidfly  hieh  in  this  respect.  In  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  other  European  cities  are  sta- 
tistical societies  which  publish  periodicals. 
In  1862  a  statistical  seminary,  for  affording 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
science,  was.  established  in  Berlin,  througli  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Engel,  and  a  professorship  of 
statistics  was  established  in  the  university  of 
that  city  in  1874.  In  England  statistical  re- 
ports on  the  various  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  published  annually  by  parlia- 
ment. In  the  United  States  statistics  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  are  published  monthly 
and  annually  by  the  bureau  of  statistics ;  those 
relating  to  education  are  published  annually 
by  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  those 
relating  to  agriculture  by  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture.— Great  importance  is  attached  in  all 
countries  to  the  thorough  and  frequent  col- 
lection of  vital  statistics,  which  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  determining  questions  of 
health,  duration  of  life,  movement  of  popula- 
tion, &c.  As  early  as  1686  the  clergy  in  Swe- 
den were  required  to  keep  registers  of  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths.  In  most  if  not  all 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  these  statistics  are 
carefully  collected  and  published  periodically. 
In  England  they  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
registrar  general,  who  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port. No  provision  has  been  made  hy  the 
United  States  for  the  collection  of  vital  statis- 
tics except  when  the  decennial  censuses  are  ta- 
^en.  In  many  of  the  states,  however,  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  required 
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to  be  kept  and  published  at  interYals. — The 
first  international  statiBtical  congress  met  in 
Brussels  in  1853 ;  sessions  have  since  been  held 
at  Paris,  1855 ;  Vienna,  1857 ;  London,  I860.; 
Berlin,  1863 ;  Florence,  1867;  the  Hague,  1869 ; 
and  St  Petersburg,  1872.     (See  Census.) 

SUTICS,  CmfflUi    See  O^oiuns  Statius. 

SEATIC8)  Piblltt  Pi^iiiliSy  a  Eoman  poet,  bom 
probably  in  A.  D.  61,  died  probably  in  96. 
His  £ather  was  a  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian,  by  whom  the  son  was  patronized.  In 
the  Alban  contests  he  three  times  gained  the 
rictory.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  the  emperor  stabbed  him  with  a 
ttUus  in  a  moment  of  anger.  Some  details 
abont  his  life  and  character  have  been  com- 
piled by  Occioni  (Padua,  1869).  His  extant 
works  are :  Silvarum  Libri  F.,  a  collection  of 
82  poems  on  passing  events,  divided  into  five 
books ;  Thehaido9  Libri  XIL^  an  epic  founded 
npon  the  legendary  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  seven  against  Thebes,  of  which  the  first 
book  was  translated  into  English  by  Pope; 
and  Achilleidos  Libri  IL^  an  epic  never  fin- 
ished. The  best  edition  is  Markland's  (1728), 
revised  by  Queck  (1854).  A  new  critical  edi- 
tion has  been  published  by  O.  M&Uer  (1870). 
Five  books  of  the  "  Thebaid  "  have  been  trans- 
'  lated  into  English  by  Thomas  Stephens  (8yo, 
London,  1648),  and  the  entire  poem  by  W.  L. 
Lewis  (2  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1767  and  1773). 
The  "  AchiUeid  "  has  been  translated  by  How- 
ard (8vo,  London,  1660).  There  is  a  German 
translation  by  Bindewald  (1868). 

flfTATVART.    See  Soulpture. 

SUTTtE  OF  IUIID6.    See  Frauds,  Statute 

OP. 

miTIBS  OF  LDOTATIOlf.  See  Loiitatiok, 
Statutes  of. 

nADDENHADBB,  ftau  AntMk  a  German  the- 
ologian, bom  at  Danzdorf,  Wtlrtemberg,  Sept. 
11,  1800,  died  in  Freiburg,  Baden,  Jan.  19, 
1856.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  was  ordained 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1827,  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Giessen  in  1880  and  at 
Freiburg  in  1887,  and  a  canon  in  1843,  and  in 
1851  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  chamber 
of  the  legislature  of  Baden.  His  chief  works 
are:  Getekichte  der  Bisehofgwahlen  (Tubingen, 
1830) ;  Bncyklopddie  der  theohgisehen  Wissen- 
tehqfUnQientz,  1834;  2d  ed.,  1840);  Ber  Geist 
d€$  Ckristenthums  (Mentz,  1835),  many  times 
reprinted  and  translated ;  and  Hie  chriatliehe 
I>ogmatik  (4  vols.,  1844-^52,  not  complete),  in 
which  he  attempts  to  harmonize  the  results  of 
modem  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  church.  His  other  works  include  Seo- 
^  Erigena  und  die  Wiesensehc^t  seiner  Zeit 
(voL  L,  Frankfort,  1840,  unfinished) ;  Die  Phi- 
hsofhiedes  ChristenthufM{yo\.  i.,  Mentz,  1840, 
unfinished);  Jkiretellung  und  Kritik  d^  He- 
geVkhen  Syetems  (Mentz,  1844)  ;  and  I>er 
^teitantitmuM  in  eeinem  We$en  und  seiner 
Sntwiehehmg  (Freiburg,  1846). 

SlIlIIILflr,  Karl  Friedildl,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  Stuttgart,  July  25,  1761,  died  in 


Gdttingen,  July  5, 1826.  He  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  in  1790  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Gdttingen.  At  first  he  was  a  rationalist, 
but  he  gradually  inclined  to  supernaturalism. 
His  works  extend  over  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  theology;  but  those  on  church  his- 
tory are  the  most  valued,  and  include  Kirch- 
liche  Geographic  und  Statistik  (2  vols.,  Tabin- 
gen,  1804),  the  first  scientific  work  on  this 
subject,  and  Gesehichte  der  theohgisehen  Wis- 
senschaften  (2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1810-'ll). 

8TAUlliT01ir,*a  river  in  the  S.  part  of  Virginia, 
which  rises  in  Montgomery  co.,  among  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  fiows  £.  and  S.  E.  through 
a  pass  in  the  Blue  Bidge,  an<i  with  Dan  river 
forms  the  Boanoke  at  Clarksville,  Mecklen- 
burg CO.  It  is  200  m.  long,  and  in  the  first  20 
m.  of  its  course  has  a  fall  of  1,000  ft. 

STFAVNTON)  a  city,  county  seat  of  Augusta  co., 
Vii^inia,  on  Lewis  creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  railroad  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  100  m.  direct  and 
136  m.  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Richmond ;  pop.  in 
1870,  5,120,  of  whom  1,585  were  colored;  in 
1875,  about  7,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  highly 
productive  country,  abounding  in  fine  scenery. 
Stages  run  to  Weyer's  and  Madison's  caves,  18 
m.,  and  to  the  Augusta  springs,  12  m.  distant. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  western  state  lunatic  asylum 
and  of  the  state  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  each  having 
fine  buildings  and  grounds.  The  principal  man- 
ufactories are  two  iron  founderies,  two  tobacco 
factories,  and  two  fiour  mills.  There  are  three 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000;  free  public 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  600 
white  and  300  colored  children ;  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary ;  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Pres- 
byterian female  seminaries,  having  more  than 
600  pupils;  three  weekly  newspapers;  and 
nine  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist  (1  colored),  1 
Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  3  Methodist  (2  colored), 
1  Presbyterian,  and  1  Boman  Catholic. 

8TAI1NTON,  Sir  CSewge  ThoBas,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  in  Salisbury,  May  26,  1781,  died  in 
London,  Aug.  10,  1859.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  George  Leonard  .Staunton  (1787-1801), 
confidential  secretary  of  Lord  Macartney  at 
Madras,  and  a  member  of  his  embassy  to  China, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  (2  vols.  4to, 
1797).  George  Thomas  accompanied  his  father 
to  China  in  1792,  afterward  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1799  went  to  Canton  as  secre- 
tary of  the  East  India  company's  factory  there, 
of  which  he  afterward  became  president.  In 
1816  he  was  attached  to  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy to  China,  and  from  1818  to  1852,  with  a 
few  intermissions,  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. His  principal  works  are :  "  The  Penal 
Code  of  the  Chinese  Empire"  (4to,  London, 
1810);  ^*  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to 
the  Tartar  Khan  Tourgouth  during  the  Years 
1812-'15  "  (1821) ;  and ''  Miscellaneous  Notices 
relative  to  China  and  the  British  Commercial 
Intercourse  with  that  Country  "  (1822). 
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OTAiniTDlf,  Htwari,  an  English  anthor,  born 
in  1810,  died  in  London,  June  26,  1874.  He 
was  edacated  at  Oxford,  bnt  left  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  went  to  London.  In  1848  he 
won  a  match  in  Paris  over  St.  Amand,  the 
chess  champion,  and  snbseanently  condncted 
the  chess  colamn  in  the  "  Ulnstrated  London 
News,"  and  pablished  "The  Chess  Player's 
Hand  Book  "  (London,  1847 ;  with  supplement, 
"  Chess  Praxis,"  1860) ;  "  Chess  Player's  Com- 
panion" and  "Chess  Player's  Text  Book" 
(1849);  and  "Chess  Tonmam^t"  (1852). 
From  1857  to  1860  he  was  engaged  in  editing 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare;  in  1864 he  brought 
out  a  facsimile  of  the  folio  of  1628,  and  pub- 
lished "Memorials  of  Shakespeare;"  and  in 
1872  he  contributed  to  the  "Athenflonm"  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  "  nnsusx>ected  Corrup- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  Text."  He  also  wrote 
"  Great  Schools  of  England  "  (8vo,  1865). 

STAVPITZ,  Jtian  ▼«,  a  Oerman  theologian, 
bom  in  Meissen,  died  in  Salzburg,  Dec.  28, 
1524.  He  was  an  Augustinian  monk,  obtained 
from  the  pope  in  1501  general  privileges  for 
the  newly  established  university  at  Wittenberg, 
of  which  he  was  made  dean  on  its  opening  in 
1502,  and  in  1508  caused  Luther  to  become  a 

Erofessor  there.  He  approved  of  the  theses  of 
lUther  against  papal  indulgences,  but  not  pub- 
licly. In  1518  he  demanded  at  Augsburg  that 
Luther  should  not  be  condemned  unheard  and 
untried.  He  became  court  preacher  at  Salz- 
burg, and  in  1522  abbot  of  a  Benedictine  con- 
vent. He  is  the  author  of  De  Amore  Dei 
(Leipsic,  1518),  and  several  other  writings  of 
a  mystical  character. 

OTAVANOEK,  a  town  of  Norway,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Christiansand,  on  the  Bukkefiord,  100  m.  S.  of 
Bergen;  pop.  in  1870,  17,058.  It  has  three 
suburbs,  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  11th  cen- 
tury, a  good  harbor,  about  500  registered  ves- 
sels, and  extensive  fisheries.  The  population 
in  1801  was  barely  2,500. 

8TA¥S0P0L.  I.  A  government  of  Russia,  in 
Ciscaucasia,  bounded  N.  by  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  and  Astrakhan,  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Terek  territory,  and  W.  by  the  Kuban  territo- 
ry;  area,  26,684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 487,118, 
embracing  Russians,  Cossacks,  Nogai  Tartars, 
Calmucks,  Turkomans,  Armenians,  and  others. 
The  government  is  mostly  level  and  unproduc- 
tive, contains  a  number  of  shallow  lakes  and 
swamps,  and  is  watered  by  the  Euma,  Ealauz, 
and  other  rivers.  IL  A  town,  capital  of  the 
government,  on  the  Atchia,  185  m.  S.  E.  of 
Azov;  pop.  in  1871,  20,927.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  several  churches  and  schools,  a 
fine  bazaar,  manufactories  of  soap  and  leather, 
and  an  increasing  trade  with  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  The  neighboring  warm 
sulphur  springs  are  much  frequented. 

fiTEAM,  the  vapor  of  water.  Water,  and 
even  ice,  at  all  temperatures,  when  not  con- 
fined within  impermeable  walls,  continually 
give  off  vapor,  the  surface  particles  assuming 


the  gaseous  state  with  a  rapidity  determined 
by  the  temperature  of  the  mass  and  the  nature 
and  density  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere. 
When  confined,  this  gasification  goes  on  with- 
out regard  to  the  character  or  density  of  the 
atmosphere  present  until  the  vapor  produced, 
by  gradual  accumulation,  acquires  the  maximum 
density  and  pressure  attainable  at  that  tem- 
perature ;  then  the  formation  of  vapor  ceases. 
The  minimum  temperature  at  which  the  sub- 
stance can  exist  as  vapor  under  a  given  pres- 
sure, and  the  maximum  at  which  the  water  can 
retain  its  liquid  form  under  that  pressure,  are 
the  same.  This  temperature  is  called  the  tem- 
perature of  saturation  under  the  given  pres- 
sure. When  the  process  just  described  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  vessel  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  issuing  vapor  mingles  with  the  molecules 
of  that  atmosphere  as  rapidly  as  formed,  and 
separates  only  at  the  surface,  until  the  boiling 
point  is  reached,  at  which  temperature  the 
pressure'  of  the  vapor  becomes  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere;  the  formation  of  vi^or 
(heat  being  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity)  be- 
comes rapid,  and  takes  place  within  the  mass 
as  well  as  at  the  surface ;  ebullition  or  boiling 
begins,  the  atmosphere  is  forced  aside,  and  the 
ascending  steam  passes  off  en  masse,  (See 
BonjNO  roiNT.)  The  temperature  of  the  boil- 
ing point  varies  with  the  tension  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Its  mean  temperature  in  open  air  at 
the  sea  level  is  212*^  F.,  100°  on  the  centigrade 
scale,  80°  on  the  Reaumur  scale,  and  678*2*'  on 
the  absolute  scale.  The  temperature  of  both 
water  and  steam  in  a  steam  boiler  is  the  boil- 
ing point  due  to  the  pressure  of  steam  carried. 
A  table  of  such  temperatures  and  pressures  is 
given  below.  Superheated  steam  is  that  which 
has  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  satura- 
tion at  the  same  pressure.  If  equal  quantities 
of  heat  be  supplied  in  equal  times,  an  interval 
will  elapse  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to 
the  boiling  point  before  the  water  will  have 
become  vaporized,  which  interval  wiU  be  about 
5i>  times  that  required  to  heat  the  liquid  from, 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Careful  ex- 
periment has  shown  that,  in  the  transition  from 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition,  5^  times 
as  much  heat  is  required  as  to  heat  the  same 
weight  of  water  from  82°  to  212°.  The  exact 
ratio  is  as  180  to  966*6 ;  it  being  necessary 
to  supply  180  units  of  heat  to  each  pound  of 
water  to  raise  it  in  temperature  from  the  freez- 
ing to  the  boiUng  point,  and  966*6  British  ther- 
mal units  to  change  it  into  steam.  As  no  rise 
of  temperature  was  perceived  during  this  last 
change  of  state,  this  heat  was  called  by  Dr. 
Black  latent  heat,  which  name  is  still  retained, 
although  it  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  this 
heat  .which  performs  the  work  of  vaporization. 
The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  change  water 
at  the  boiling  point  to  steam  at  the  same  tem- 
perature varies  with  the  pressure.  Under  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Dr.  Black  and  James  Watt 
found  its  amount  approximately,  and  Regnault, 
who  discovered  its  variation  with  change  of 
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pressare,  determined  it  with  great  aoonraoy  for 
a  wide  range  of  temperatures  and  pressures. 
At  SIB""  it  is  966*6  British  thermal  units*  per 
pound.  At  any  other  temperature  it  is  1091  *7 — 
0-695 (r-32°)-0-00000018  (T-89-1**)"  (Ran- 
kine),  or  nearly  1118-94— 0-696  T.  The  total 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  from  anj  given  temperature  to  the 
temperature  of  evaporation,  and  to  evaporate 
it  at  the  latter  temperature,  or  the  total  heat 
of  evaporation,  is  often  called  the  total  heat  of 
steam.  This  varies  at  different  temperatures, 
and  is  equal  to  1091-7+ 0-806  (T-82°)-(5j(T9- 
82"),  or  1081-944-0-806  T,  from  82°.  It  is 
nearly  1118*94+0-806  T  where  the  initial  tem- 
perature is  hjpothetically  0°.  In  these  ex- 
pressions, T  is  the  temperature  of  vaporization, 
ct  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  hetween  the 
freezing  point  and  the  temperature  of  the  feed 
water,  and  Ts  the  latter  temperature.  Reck- 
oning from  212**,  the  values  of  latent  and  to- 
tal heat  become  Z=966-6— 0-696(T— 212°),  and 
with  a  given  temperature  t  of  feed  water,  h*= 
llT8-6-«+0-806(T— 212°),  the  total  heat  in 
the  latter  case  being  measured  from  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  feed  water  t  to  that  of  the 
steam  forming  at  T°  F.  For  the  centigrade 
scale,  these  vdues  become  2=606*6— 0*696  T°, 
andA'=606-6— «+0-806  (T°— 100°).  The  to- 
tal heat  of  steam,  expressed  in  foot  pounds  of 
energy,  is  H=886,000+286'5T.  A  pound  of 
good  coal,  used  under  a  good  steam  boiler, 
will  evaporate  S^  lbs.  of  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  820°  F.,  and  a  pressure  of  76  lbs.  per 
aqnare  inch  above  the  atmosphere,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  when  entering  the  boil- 
er being  40°.  Here  the  total  heat  per  pound 
of  water  is  (1178-6— 40)+ 0-805(820— 212)= 
1171*64 ;  the  heat  per  pound  of  fuel  is  1171*64 
X  8*5=9968-1 ;  and  the  equivalent  evaporation 
from  and  at  212°  is  99681 -1-996-6 =9-999  lbs. 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  specific  heat 
of  steam  under  constant  pressure  is  0-480. 
At  constant  volume  it  is  0*846;  t.  «.,  the 
quantity  of  heat  per  pound  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  steam,  where  its  expansion 
is  just  sufficient  to  keep  its  pressure  constant, 
is  0*480  British  thermal  units;  and,  when  con- 
fined within  an  unchanging  space,  its  pressure 
rising  with  its  increase  of  temperature,  the 
heat  required  per  degree  is  0*846  units.  The 
thermal  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water 
one  d^ree  at  the  temperature  of  maximum 
density.  TKe  value  at  other  temperatures  is 
pracdcaUy  the  same. — Steam,  when  perfectly 
free  from  particles  of  water,  is  dry,  invisible, 
*  and  in  its  physical  properties  similar  to  other 
gases.  Its  specific  ^avity  is  0*622.  In  chang- 
ing in  temperature  one  degree  under  constant 
pressure,  it  absorbs  heat  equal  to  86*77  foot 
pounds  of  work.  The  work  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  212°  is  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  raising  a  ton  one  foot.  Its 
coefficient  of  expansion  becomes  equal  to  that 
of  perfect  gases  at  about  18°  above  the  tem- 


perature due  to  its  pressure,  according  to  Fair- 
bairn  and  Tate.  Steam  expanding  while  doing 
work,  as  in  the  steam  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
becomes  partially  condensed.  When  expand- 
ing without  doing  work  it  superheats,  the  dif- 
ference of  total  heats  at  the  temperatures  of 
the  extremes  of  pressure  becoming  observa- 
ble as  sensible  heat  in  the  production  of  this 
superheating.  The  elastic  force  of  saturated 
steam  being  dependent  only  upon  its  tempera- 
ture, the  relation  may  be  expressed  by  a  math- 
ematical formula.  Many  such  formulas  have 
been  proposed,  none  of  which  are  exact.  The 
simplest  is  Tredgold's,  <=176y  A— 76,  in  which 
t  is  the  temperature  F.  and  A  the  number  of 
atmospheres  of  pressure.  This  is  correct, 
within  two  degrees,  from  one  up  to  above  26 
atmospheres  of  pressure,  and  is  much  more 
nearly  accurate  at  the  extremes  of  that  range. 
In  Southern's  formula,  which  has  been  much 

usedbyengineer8,P=(^*)*^'^**+0*l,in  which 

P  is  the  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury.  These 
formulas  are  now  seldom  employed,  as  every 
work  upon  this  subject  contains  a  table  of 
pressures,  temperatures,  and  volumes.  Where 
great  accuracy  is  required,  and  no  table  is  at 
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hand,  Rankine's  formulas,  log,  P=A j, 

and  —V^d^+^^I^,  may  be  used.     In 

these  formulas,  P  is  the  pressure,  t  absolute 
temperature  (461*2+T°  F.),  and  A,  B,  and  0 
are  constants :  A=8'269 ;  log.  B=8*486 ;  log. 

0=6*699;  -=0*00844;  ^=0*00001184.   The 

pressure  increases  with  the  temperature  at  a 
rate  which  itself  also  rapidly  increases  with 
rise  of  temperature.  The  relative  volumes  of 
steam  and  water  can  be  calculated  by  Pole's 

24250  24260 

formulas:  V=— — +  66;  1^=:^^;;   ond  still 
more  accurately  by  those  of  Fairbaim  and  . 
Tate:  V=26-62+^;    P=/^-0-72. 

P+0-T2  '  V— 25-«8 

The  relative  volume  or  density  of  steam  under 
varying  pressure  can  be  computed  by  the  use 

of  EanMne's  formula,  ^=(pj  ,  in  which  V 

and  P  are  the.  volumes  in  cubic  feet,  and 
the  pressure  reckoned  above  a  vacuum,  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  of  one  pound  of  steam 
at  the  given  pressure,  and  V  is  the  volume 
(26*86  cubic  feet)  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  P', 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  A  cubic  inch  of 
water  makes  about  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  steam. 
Steam  expanding  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam 
engine  does  not  follow  the  law  of  expansion 
of  permanent  gases,  nor  does  the  variation  of 
the  ratio  of  pressure  to  volume  follow  any  law 
which  has  yet  been  exactly  expressed  mathe- 
matically. Rankine  considers  that  pressure 
varies  inversely  as  the  V  power  of  the  volume, 
where  tbe  steam  neither  gains  nor  loses  heat, 
and  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  \i  power  where 
kept  dry  by  a  steam  jacket.    More  exactly, 
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PaV-»^,  and  log.  V=2-616-O-039  log/  P. 
In  the  following  table  constant'  multipliers  are 
given,  the  product  of  which  into  the  initial 
pressare  will  give  the  mean  or  the  terminal 
pressore  for  the  grade  of  expansion  selected : 

MEAN  AND   TERMINAL  PRESSURES  (SALTER). 


POINT 
OF 

OOKBTAMT.     ' 

DXT  Ain> 

BATinU.TED. 

ooKmnsixo 

BT  WORKING. 

CUT-OFF. 

Mcu. 

Tmniiial. 

MCMI. 

TmnlnaL 

Man. 

TomdiML 

t  ::::::: 



' 

i 

0-885 
0-465 
0-522 
0-597 
0-743 
0-847 
0-966 

0-125 
0-167 
0-900 
0-250 
0-875 
0-500 
0-750 

0-869 
0-449 
0-506 
0-582 
0-782 
0-839 
0-964 

O-llO 
0-149 
0-181 
0-229 
0-353 
0-479 
0-787 

0-867 
0-487 
0-495 
0-571 
0-7*28 
0-888 
0-963 

0-099 
0-187 
0167 
0-214 
0-886 
0-468 
0-726 

— ^A  miztnre  of  steam  and  other  gas  has  a  ten- 
sion which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions 
of  the  two  components.  Thus,  if  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  be  enclosed  in  a 
vessel  of  that  capacity,  and  if  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam  of  the  same  tension  be  introduced  with 
it,  the  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
will  be  two  atmospheres,  the  temperature  of 
both  gases  being  the  same.  Steam  formed 
from  sea  water  is  liberated  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature than  when  formed  from  pure  water. 
The  boiling  point  of  water  is  raised  about  0*04^ 
F.  for  each  increment  of  1  per  cent,  of  its  own 
weight  of  salt.  Sea  water,  containing  ^  of  its 
weight  of  salt,  boils  at  218'2°  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  maximum  proportion  of 
salt  permitted  in  marine  steam  boilers  is  usu- 
ally /j,  the  boiling  point  being  raised  2*4^  F. 
Steam,  as  worked  in  the  steam  engine,  if  not 
dried  by  superheaters,  is  wet ;  i,  «.,  it  carries 
in  suspension  fine  particles  of  water.  The 
amount  of  water  so  suspended  has  been  found 
by  Prof.  Thurston  to  be  from  003  to  0*20  of 
the  weight  of  the  mixture.  Ten  per  cent,  is 
a  usual  proportion  with  good  boilers.  The 
amount  was  determined  by  condensing  in  a 
calorimeter  a  determinable  weight  of  the  mixv 
ture,  by  the  use  of  a  known  weight  of  water, 
and  noting  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  lat- 
ter. Knowing  the  temperature  due  to  the 
steam  pressure,  the  weights  of  steam  and  wa- 
ter can  be  determined.  The  principal  advan- 
tage of- superheating^  is  an  increase  of  economy 
due  to  the  thorough  expulsion  of  water  from 
the  vapor,  and  consequent  reduction  of  loss  by 
condensation  and  revaporization  in  the  steam 
engine  cylinder.  A  less  degree  of  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  simple  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  to  the  consequent  widening  of 
the  range  of  temperature  within  which  it  is 
worked.  The  most  elaborate  and  most  accu- 
rate experimental  determination  of  the  coin- 
cident temperatures,  pressures,  and  volumes 
of  saturated  steam  were  made  by  Regnault,  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  government,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  published  in  the  Memoires  de  Vacademie  for 
1847.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of 
the  properties  of  steam  based  upon  Begnault^s 


determinations.  Pressures  are  given  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  above  a  vacuum,  and  in  inches 
of  mercury  measuring  from  the  same  point. 
Volumes  are  relative  to  water  at  its  greatest 
density.  Weights  are  given  in  pounds,  and 
specific  gravity  is  referred  to  air  as  unity  at 
a  temperature  of  32°  F.  The  distribution  of 
heat  in  each  pound  of  steam  evaporated  at 
212''  F.  is  given  as  follows : 

UaiU  Modttnlcal 

of  otpiivifant, 

hilt.  Ib  Ciotfoaiuii. 

A.  The  sensible  heat: 

1.  To  heat  the  water,  from  82*,  or 

through  180' 180-9'  =  189,656 

B.  The  latent  heat: 

8.  To  convert  the  water  to  vapqir:  ir- 
respective of  pressare  on  surfkce    892-9o  =  6S9,24S 

8.  To  advance  against  and  remove 
the  incombent  atmosphere,  whe- 
ther air  or  previously  generated 
steam,  its  pressure  being  2,116- d 
lbs.  per  square  foot  of  smfhoo 72*8*  =    65,815 

Total  latent  heat 9652*  =  14A,^1 


Total  heiit  of  steam 1,146-1*  =  834,713 

It  is  evident  that  the  total  latent  heat  of  steam 
cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  way  the  measure  of 
the  energy  or  work  in,  or  that  can  practically 
be  obtained  from,  the  steam.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  such  heat  is  expended  in  merely  over- 
coming the  cohesion  of  the  liquid;  and  at 
all  temperatures  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
latent  heat  can  be  made  aviulable  in  perform- 
ing w^rk.  Of  the  total,  seven  tenths  is  lost 
through  the  existence  of  natural  conditions 
over  which  man  can  probably  never  expect  to 
obtain  control,  two  tenths  through  imperfec- 
tions of  mechaiiism,  and  but  one  tenth  is  util- 
ized in  even  good  engines. 


PROPERTIES  or  SATURATED  STE4M. 


PBXSBVBB. 


s 


u 


1 

6 

10 

14-' 

15 

80 

26 

80 

85 

40 

46 

60 

65 

60 

66 

70 

75 

80 

86 

90 

96 

100 

105 

110 

116 

120 

125 

150 

200 


2-0 

10-« 

20-4 

80-0 

80-5. 

40-7 

50-9 

611 

71-8 

81-4 

91-6 

101-8 

112*0 

122-2 

182*8 

142-5 

152-7 

162-9 

1781 

165-2 

198-4 

208-6 

218-8 

824-0 

2841 

244-8 

864-6 

805-4 

407-2 


102-0 
162-8 
198-2 
2120 
218-0 
227-9 
240-0 
250-2 
250-2 
267-1 
274-8 
280.9 
2869 
292-6 
297-8 
802-7 
807-4 
811-8 
816.0 
8200 
82S-9 
827-6 
881-1 
884-6 
887.8 
841-0 
8441 
858-2 
881-6 


.s 


n 

r 


if 


1,0480 
1,000-t 
979-0 
966-6 
965-0 1 
954*4 
945*8, 
988-9' 
982-2  i 
926-5! 
921-8, 
916-6 
912-8 
90S  2 
9Q4-5 
900-9 
897*5 
894-8 
891-8 
888-4 
886'6 
882-9 
8S0-8 
677-9 
875*5 
878-1 
870-9 
860-6 
848-4 


1,146-0 
1,168-4 
1.172-9 
1,178-6 
1,178-9 
1,188-6 
1,187-1 
1,190-8 
1,198-0 
1,196-4 
l,19T-6 
1,199-6 
1,201-4 
1,208*2 
1,204-8 
1.206-8 
i;207*7 
1,209*0 
1^10*8 
1,211-6 
1,212*7 
1,218*8 
1,214*9 
1,216-0 
1,217-0 
1,2180 
1,818-9 
1,228-2 
1,280-8 


20,620 

4.586 

2,860 

1,708 

1,612 

1.220 

985 

827 

718 

628 

662 

608 

466 

42& 

898 

an 

848 
828 
810 
896 
881 
268 
856 
246 
886 
888 
880 
187 
147 


0-0080  lb. 

0*0187 

0<y264 

00869 

0-0887 

0-0511 

0-0684 

0-0755 

0-0875 

0*0994 

0-1111 

01227 

0*1848 

01457 

01570 

0-168S 

01792 

0-1901 

0-2010 

0-2118 

0-2225 

0-2880  • 

0-8484 

0-2588 

0-2610 

0-2748 

0-2648 

0-S840 

0-4250 
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•—See  King,  '^Lessons  and  Practical  Notes  on 
Steam,"  &c.  (New  York,  1860 ;  19th  ed.,  1878) ; 
Fairbaim,  *^Usefdl  Information  for  Engineers." 
(3  series,  London,  1864-'6) ;  Salter,  *^  Economy 
in  the  U^e  of  Steam"  (London,  1874) ;  Perry, 
^^An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Steam"  (Lon- 
don, 1874) ;  Relation  des  experiences  de  M,  V, 
Regnault  (Paris) ;  and  Porter,  *^  Steam  Engine 
Indicator,"  containing  a  valuable  steam  table 
(New  York,  1875). 

STEAM  BOILiaL  The  nse  of  steam  boilers 
dates  from  antiqnity.  Hero,  who  lived  in  the 
8d  centnry  before  the  Christian  era,  described 
seyeral  forms  of  boilers  which  were  used  in 
generating  steam  for  what  seem  to  have  been 
a  rariety  of  philosophical  toys,  one  of  which 
is  generally  referred  to  as  the  earliest  known 
example  of  the  steam  etigine.  When  steam 
began  to  be  usefully  applied,  and  considera- 
ble pressures  became  necessary,  the  forms 
given  to  boilers  were  approximately  spherical, 
ellipsoidal,  or  cylindrical.  Thus  the  boilers  of 
De  Cans  (1615)  and  of  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
cester (1663)  were  spherical ;  those  of  Savery 
(1698)  were  ellipsoidal  and  cylindrical.  After 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  of  Newco- 
men,  the  pressures  adopted  were  again  very 
low,  and  steam  boilers  received  irregular  forms 
nntil,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  again  of  necessity  given  stronger 
shapes.  The  material  was  at  first  frequently 
copper;  it  is  now  usually  wrought  iron,  and 
sometimes  steel. — The  present  forms  of  steam 
boilers  may  be  classified  as  plain,  flue,  and 
tabular  boUers.  The  plain  cylindrical  or  com- 
mon cylinder  boiler  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  first  class  in  common  use.  It  is  per- 
fectly cylindrical,  with  heads  either  flat  or 
hemispherical.  There  is  usually  attached  to 
the  boiler  a  "  steam  drum"  (a  smaller  cylindri- 
cal vessel),  from  which  the  steam  is  taken  by 
the  steam  pipe.  This  enlargement  of  the  steam 
space  permits  the  mist,  held  in  suspension  by 
the  steam  when  it  first  rises  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  to  separate  more  or  less  com- 
pletely before  the  steam  is  taken  from  the 
boiler. — Flue  boilers  are  frequently  cylindri- 
cal, and  contain  one  or  more  cylindrical  flues 
which  pass  through  from  end  to  end,  beneath 
the  water  line,  conducting  the  furnace  gases, 
and  affording  a  greater  area  of  heating  sur- 
face than  can  be  obtained  in  the  plain  boil- 
er. A  cylindrical  boiler,  having  one  flue  trav- 
ersing it  longitudinally,  is  called  a  Cornish 
boiler,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Cornwall.  It  was  proba- 
bly first  invented  by  Oliver  Evans  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  previous  to  1786,  at  which  time 
he  had  it  in  use.  The  flue  has  usually  a  diam- 
eter 0-6  or  0*6  the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  A 
boiler  containing  two  longitudinal  flues  is 
caUed  the  Lancashire  boiler.  This  form  was 
also  introduced  by  Oliver  Evans.  The  flues 
have  one  third  the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  Sev- 
eral flues  of  smaller  diameter  are  often  used, 
and  when  a  still  greater  proportional  area  of 


heating  surface  is  required,  tubes  of  from  1^ 
in.  to  4  or  5  in.  in  diameter  are  substituted 
for  flues.  The  flues  are  usually  constructed  by 
riveting  sheets  together  as  in  making  the  shell 
or  outer  portion.  They  are  sometimes  welded 
by  British  manufacturers,  but  rarely  if  ever  in 
the  United  States.  Tubes  are  always  ^Map- 
welded  "  in  the  process  of  rolling  them*  SmiQl 
tubes  were  first  used  in  the  United  States, 
about  1785.  In  portable,  locomotive,  and  ma- 
rine steam  boilers,  the  fire  must  be  built  with- 
in the  boiler  itself,  instead  of  (as  in  the  above 
described  stationary  boilers)  in  a  furnace  of 
brickwork  exterior  to  the  boiler.  The  flame 
and  gases  from  the  furnace  or  flre  box  in  these' 
kinds  of  boiler  are  never  led  through  brick  pas- 
sages en  route  to  the  chimney,  as  often  in  the 
preceding  case,  but  are  invariably  conducted 
through  flues  or  tubes,  or  both,  to  the  smoke 
stack.  These  boilers  are  also  sometimes  used 
as  stationary  boilers.  Fig.  1  represents  a  steam 
fire  engine  boiler  in  section,  as  usually  exhibit- 
ed in  working  drawings.  F  is  the  furnace,  W 
the  water  space,  and  S  the  steam  space.  This 
is  the  form  of  boil- 
er adopted  for  the 
steam  fire  engine 
described  in  the  ar- 
ticle Fibs  Engine. 
In  these  boilers  the 
fire  is  usually  urged 
by  the  blast  pro- 
duced by  the  ex- 
haust from  the  en- 
gine cylinder,  and  is 
thus  rendered  very 
intense.  The  tubes 
aref requently  made 
of  brass  or  of  cop- 
per, to  secure  rap- 
id transmission  of 
heat  to  the  water, 
and  thus  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  small- 
er area  of  heat- 
ing surface  and'  a 
smaller  boiler.  The 
steam  space  is  made 
as  large  as  possi- 
ble, to  secure  immunity  from  "priming"  or 
the  ^^entrainment"  of  water  with  the  steam. 
This  type  of  steam  boiler  was  the  earliest  of 
the  tubular  boilers.  It  was  invented  by  Na- 
than Kead  -of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1791,  and  pat- 
ented in  April  of  that  year.  In  the  locomo- 
tive boiler,  tg,  2,  as  in  the  preceding,  tlie 
characteristics  are  a  fire  box  at  one  end  of 
the  shell  and  a  set  of  tubes  through  which 
the  gases  pass  directly  to  the  smoke  stack. 
Strength,  compactness,  great  steaming  capaci- 
ty, fair  economy,  moderate  cost,  and  conve- 
nience of  combination  with  the  running  parts 
are  secured  by  the  adoption  of  this  form.  It 
is  frequently  used  also  for  portable  and  sta- 
tionary engines.  It  was  invented  in  France 
by  M.  S^guin,  and  in  England  by  Booth,  and 


Fio.  1.— steam  Fire  Engine 
Boiler. 
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ased  bj  Ooorge  Btephenson  oont«inporaiieon»- 
I7,  in  18S8  or  1826.  Fjg.  8  ia  a  commoa  form 
of  marine  steam  boiler.  It  la  need  verj  eit«D- 
rivetv  in  the  Unitad  States 


shown  bj  the  arrow,  thej'  retam  to  the  front 
throogh  (he  tubes,  and  from  the  "front  con- 
nection" rise  into  the  chimney.  Large  eteam 
space  18  secured  in  this  boiler  bj  a  steam  dram, 
as  in  the  locomotive  boiler ;  hat  here  the 
chimney  passes  through  the  steam  Aram,  and 
thoB  this  "steam  chimney,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
made  more  nseful  in  drying  the  steam  and 
in  economiziiig  heat.  The  circniar  shelL  the 
well  stayed  surfaces  of  the  fire  box  and  the 
ends,  the  convenient  distribntion  of  parts,  and 
their  excellent  relative  proportions,  make  this 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  sll  types  of 
boilers  which  are  snitable  for  moderate  pree- 
eare.  Fig.  4  is  a  type  of  marine  tubular 
boiler  which  is  in  most  extensive  use  in  sea- 
going steamers  for  moderate  pressure,  and 
particularly  for  naval  vessels.  Here  the  gases 
pass  directly  into  the  back  connection  from 


Fid,  8.— Huioe  Five  ami  Tuba  Botlsr. 

the  lire,  and  tlience  forward  again,  through 
horizontal  tubes,  to  the  front  connection  and 
up  the  chimney.    In  naval  vessels  the  steam 


ohimney  is  omitted,  as  it  is  there  necessary  to 

keep  nil  parts  of  the  boUer  as  far  below  the 
water  line  as  possible.  Steam  is  taken  from 
the  boiler  by  pipes  which  are  carried  from  end 

. J  _.  .t  _  _. ~iace,  near  the  top  of  the 

ing  these  pipes  through 
the  upper  side.     Steam 
le  boiler  "  wet,"  but  no 
«r  can  nsaally  be  "on- 
.    A  marine  boiler  has 
introduced  into  the  Uni- 
ted   Statu   navy,    in 
which  .the  gases  are 
led  from  the  back  con- 
nection through  a  tube 
box  around  and  among 
a  set  of  upright  water 
tubes,  which  are  filled 
with   water,    circula- 
tion taking  place  free- 
ly   from    the    water 
space         immediately 
above  the  croim  sheet 
of    the    furnace     op 
through    these   tubes 
into  Die  water  sp&oe 
above    them.      These 
"water-tubular"  boilers  have  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  "fire-tubular"  boilers  already 
described  in  compactness,  in  steaming  capaci- 
ty, and  in  economical  efficiency.    They  have 
a  very  marked  advantage  in  the  facility  ■with 
which  the  tubes  may  be  scraped,  or  £re«d 
from  the  deposit  when  a  scale  of  snlpbate  of 


Fia.  4^-3IuiD«  Fln-tDbnlur  BaUcr. 

lime  or  other  salt  has  formed  within  them  by- 
precipitation  from  the  water.  The  fire-tnba- 
lar  holier  excels  in  convenience  of  access  for 

plugging  up  leaking  tubes,  and.  is  much  lees 
costly  than  the  water-tubular.  The  water-tnba 
class  of  boileri  still  remain  in  extensive  iis« 
in  the  United  States  naval  steamers.  The; 
have  never  been  much  nsed  in  the  nterch&nt 
service,  althoutch  introduced  by  Montgomery 
in  the  United  States  and  by  Lord  Dnndonald 
in  Great  Britain  twenty  years  ago.  Opinion 
still  remiuns  divided  among  engineers  in  re- 
gard to  their  relative  vriue.  They  are  grad- 
ually reassuming  prominence  by  their  intro- 
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dnction  in  the  modified  form  of  secUonsl  boil- 
en.  The  earliest  wster-tnbular  boilers  were 
those  of  Voight,  KiimEej,  and  Fitch,  and  were 
inTeuted  and  hnown  aa  "pipe  boilera"  as  ear- 
Ij  M 1185.  One  o(  these,  coiftiHting  of  a  "  ool- 
leccieii  of  long  pipes  bent  so  aa  to  cross  esoh  . 


¥m».  B  and  <u— Uulne  Hlgh-Pmnn  BoUsr. 

other  like  the  worm  of  a  still,"  was  osed  in  one 
of  John  Fitch's  boats  in  1786;  another  form 
WIS  adopted  in  the  Babeock,  bnilt  bj  John 
Babcocb  and  B.  L.  Tharston  in  1825,     (See 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  March,  1827.) 
Wbere  steam  pressnre  exceeds  abont  80  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  in  marine  boilera,  tbej  ore 
now  usually  given   the  form   thown  in   sec- 
lion  in  Sgs.  6  and  6.    This  form  of  boiler  is 
adopted  where  steam  pressures  of  80  lbs.  and 
Dpward  are  carried,  as  in  steam  vessels  sup- 
plied with  compound  engines,  cjlindrical  forms 
being  considered  the  best  with  high  pressures. 
The  large  cylindrical  fines,   therefore,  form 
the  furnaces  as  shown  in  tJie  transverse  seC' 
tioual  vievr.    The  gases  rise,  as  shown  in  the 
longitudinal  section,  thr"""!"  **>»>  nnrniMtinn 
and  pass  back  to  the  eai 
the  tabes,  and  thence, 
EteuQ  chimney,  thej  are 
connection,  not  shown 
staoke  funnel  or  stack. 
1  Eteam  drum  is  often 
above  the  boiler.    In  o 
is  attached  to  the  stean 
ind  engines.     This  usua 
tank,  divided  by  a  ver 
itig  from  the  top  neorl] 
Meam,    eotering    the 
top  at  one  side  of  this 
pirtition,  passes   un- 
derneath  It,  and  np 
to  the  top  on  the  ojt- 


vided  into  a  large  nomber  of  small  compart- 
ments, and  it  becomes  thns  comparatively  easy 
to  seonro  a  large  "factor  of  safety,"  the  tubes 
of  which  such  boilera  are  nsnallj  composed 
being  oapable  of  sostwning  many  times  the 
pressore  proposed  to  be  carried  within  them. 
The  boilens  are  coipposed  either  of  a 
series  of  water  tubes,  of  such  tubes  at- 
tached to    larger  reeervoire   containing 
water  or  steam  or  both,  or  ot  a  collec- 
tion of  spherical  vessels.     The  earliest 
real  sectional  steam  boilers  were  proba- 
bly tlist  need  by  Col,  John  Stevens  of 
Hoboken.  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  1804, 
bnd  another  which  was  patented  in  Great 
Britain  in  Jmie,  ISOB,  dt  his  son  John 
Cox  Stevens.    The  first  boiler  is  shown 
in  fig.  7.    The  inventor  aajs  in  his  speci- 
fications: "The  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  of  forming  a  boiler  bj  means 
of    a  system  or  combination  of    smfll 
vessels,  instead  of  using,  as  is  the  common 
mode,  one  large  one;  the  relative  strength  of 
the  materials  of  which  these  vessels  are  com- 
posed increasing  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  capacity."     The  steamboat  boiler  of 
1804  waa  bnilt  to  bear  a  working  pressore  ot 
over  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  at  a  time  when 
the  usual  pressures  were  from  4  to  7  lbs.    It 
consists  of  two  sets  of  tubes,  closed  at  one  end 
by  solid  plugs,  and  at  their  opposite  extremi- 
ties screwed  into  a  stayed  water  and  steam 
reservoir,  which  was  strengthened  by  hoops. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  portion  was  enclosed 
in  a  jacket  of  iron  lined  with  noD-condnctiog 
material.    The  fire  was  bnilt  at  one  end,  in  a 
furnace  enclosed  in  this  jacket    The  furnace 


pipe  leading  directly 
lo  the  engine.     The 

Mdden  reverul  of  its  F,o.  i^ 

coarse  at  the  bottom 

Mutes  it  to  leave  the  suspended  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  seporater,  whence  it  is  drained 
off  by  pipe*. — Sectional  steam  boilers  are  a 
class  of  tubular  boilers  which  differ  from  or- 
dinary forms  in  their  pecdliar  arrangement  of 
water  and  steam  space.    These  spaces  ore  di- 
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gases  passed  among  the  tubes,  down  under  the 
body  of  the  boiler,  np  among  the  opposite  set 
of  tubes,  and  tbenoe  to  the  smoke  pipe.  In 
the  second  form,  aa  applied  to  a  locomotive  in 
1S26,  the  tubes  were  set  vertically  Id  a  double 
circle  surroonding  the  fire.    These  boilers  are 
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preMrved  in  tlie  conections  of  th«  Stevene  in- 
stitate  of  teehnologj,  Jloboken.  Walter  Han- 
coot  conatrnoted  boilen  for  his  Bteam  carriage 
of  flat  plates  connected  b;'  Btaf  bolts,  Mveral 
inch  sections  composing  the  boiler ;  tmd  about 
tlie  lame  time  (1828)  Sir  Goldwortby  Gamej' 
constructed  for  a  aipiilar  purpose  boilers  con- 
sisting of  a  Bteam  and  a  water  reservoir,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  connected  bv  trian- 
gnlar  vater  tubes  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  gases.  Jacob  Perkins  made  manj  ex- 
periments looking  to  the  emploTment  of  verj 
nigh  steam  pressures,  and  in  1S31  patented  a 
boiler  of  this  class,  in  which  the  heating  sor- 
faces  nearest  the  fire  were  composed  of  iron 
tubes,  which  tubes  also  served  as  grate  bars. 
The  steam  and  water  space  was  principally 
comprised  within,  a  comparativelr  Wge  cham- 
ber, of  which  the  walls  were  secured  bj  close- 
Ij  distribated  sta/  bolts.  For  extremely  high 
pressures  boilers  composed  only  of  tabes  were 
need.  Dr.  Ernest  Alban  about  184S  repro- 
duced the  boiler  described  in  the  patent  of 
John  Stevens  (1805),  and  published  a  work  on 
"  The  Uigh-Pressure  Bteam  Enpine,"  in  which 
he  described  its  constmction  and  operation,  and 
declared  that  be  had  experimented  with  pres- 
sures as  high  as  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
(which  pressure  Perkins  also  attained),  at  which 
point  the  temperature  of  the  steam  was  suf- 
ficientlr  high  to  char  slightlj  the  hemp  pack- 
ing of  nis  engine.  The  fJarrison  steam  boiler, 
which  has  been  manj  years  in  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  consists  of  several  sections,  each  of 
which  is  made  up  of  hollow  globes  of  cast  iron 
oommnnicating  with  each  other  bj  necks  cast 
npon  the  spheres,  and  fitted  together  with  faced 
Joints.  Long  bolts,  extending  from  end  to  end 
of  each  row,  bind  the  spheres  together.  (See 
fig.  8.)    An  example  of  anotlier  modem  type 
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in  extendve  nse  Is  given  in  fig.  9,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  inclined  wronght-irou  tubes, 
connected  by  T  beads,  which  form  the.  vertical 
wat«r  channels,  at  each  end.  These  tubes  are 
"staggered,  "one  row  being  placed  immediate- 
ly above  the  space  between  two  rows  below  it. 


The  jdnts  are  faced  by  milUog  them,  and  then 
gronnd  ao  perfectly  tight  that  a  pregsore  of 
600  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is  insufficient  to 

Srodnce  leakage.  No  packing  is  used.  The 
re  is  made  undeV  the  front  and  higher  end  of 
the  tabes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  pass 
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np  between  the  tnbes  into  a  combnstion  cham- 
ber under  the  steam  and  water  drum ;  hence 
the;  pass  down  between  the  tubes,  then  once 
mope  up  through  the  space  between  the  tnbes, 
and  off  to  the  chimney.  The  steam  is  taken 
out  at  the  top  of  the  steam  dram  near  the  back 
end  of  the  boiler.  The  r^id  circulation  pre- 
venta  to  some  extent  the  formation  of  depos- 
its or  iucrostations  npon  the  heating  sorfaces, 
sweeping  them  away  and  depositing  then  in  the 
mad  dram,  whence  they  are  blown  out.  Rap- 
id circulation  of  wat«r,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Prof.  Trowbridge,  also  assists  in  the  extraction 
of  the  heat  from  the  gases,  by  the  presentation 
of  fresh  water  oontinnally  as  well  as  by  the 
prevention  of  incrustation.  A  sectional  steam 
boiler  like  that  illustrated  in  fig.  8  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  class  of  steam  generator. 
It  is  immensely  stronger,  is  fairly  economical 
of  fuel,  and  is  durable  when  properly  managed. 
The  sudden  introdaction  of  a  large  rolume  of 
cold  water,  which  is  liable  to  produce  teaks 
from  some  of  its  numerous  joints,  is  the  most 
serious  injury  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  almost 
absolutely  safe  from  explosion,  and  should  a 
plohe  explode,  the  danger  to  its  surroundings 
19  comparatively  slight.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  type  are  the  small  amonnt  of  water  and 
of  steam  room,  which  causes  a  difficnlty  in  se- 
curing regularity  of  steam  snpply,  and  makes 
necessary  very  careful  and  skilful  management 
In  the  boiler  illustrated  in  fig.  9  the  lost  objec- 
tion is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  large  st«ani 
and  water  'drnm.  Some  additional  risk  is 
thus  incurred ;  but,  as  the  flames  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  numerous  tubea  interposed  be- 
tween the  drum  and  the  fire,  the  liability 
of  injury  to  the  drum  is  too  alight  to  be  con- 
sidered. Attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt 
sectional  boilers  to  mariue  engines ;  bnt  very 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  Id  their  in- 
troduction. The  Root  sectional  boiler,  an 
American  design,  which  is  in  extenave  nse  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  has  been  exper- 
imentally placed  in  service  on  ahipboard.    Its 
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heating  sarf  aces  consist  wholly  of  tnbes.  They 
sre  oonneoted  by  a  peonliarly  formed  series  of 
chambered  caps,  and  the  ends  are  made  tight 
by  packing  with  India-rubber  grummets. — The 
proportions  of  steam  boilers  vary  with  the 
tjpe,  and  are  to  some  extent  determined  by 
special  considerations.  Efficiency  is  affected 
hj  tho  proportions  of  area  of  heating  surface 
to  fael  consumed,  of  area  of  grate  surface  to 
the  same  quantity,  and  by  general  arrangement 
of  parts.  The  method  of  producing  draught 
and  the  intensity  of  combustion  are  also  influ- 
ential in  a  great  degree  in  determining  efficien- 
cy. The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  to  be  studied ' 
in  two  parts:  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace 
proper,  or  of  the  heat-generating  apparatus, 
and  that  of  the  boiler  proper,  or  of  the  heat- 
abeorbing  apparatus.  In  securing  efficiency, 
the  engineer  first  seeks  to  obtain  the  highest 
possible  temperature  of  furnace  by  thorough 
combustion  of  the  fuel  with  a  minimum  quan- 
tity of  air.  An  excess  of  air,  by  diluting  the 
products  of  combustion,  diminishes  the  tem- 
peratore  of  the  furnace  gases.  As  shown  by 
Prof.  Thurston,  the  abstract  efficiency  of  the 
fnmaoe  in  any  ordinary  case  is  represented  by 

the  formula,  E=-^ — -=— — -,  where  E  repre- 

sents  the  efficiency  and  ri  and  r«  are  the  abso- 
iate  temperatures  at  which  the  heat  is  gener- 
ated, and  at  which  wasted  heat  is  discharged, 
and  Tt  that  of  the  external  air.  Ts,  Ta,  Ts  are 
temperatures  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  Sup- 
pose, in  two  instances,  the  temperatures  of 
fnmace  gases,  including  excess  of  air,  were 
2118^  F.  and  919°  F.  respectively,  and  that  the 
corr^spondiuff  temperatures  of  chimney  were 
544'  and  452  ,  while  the  temperature  of  exter- 
nal air  was  74^  and  86*5°.    In  these  cases  £=s 

«llS9-5440  9190-458O        ^  ^- 

-— - — --=0'77;    and   E= =0*66 ; 

and  the  first  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  second.  By  Increasing  the  temperature  of 
the  fomace  in  the  first  case  to  2644°,  which  is 
not  an  unusual  figure,  the  available  heat  be- 
comes E=??^^^^:^5^==0-81  of  the  whole  amount 
M640—  740 

generated.  The  remaining  19  per  cent,  passes 
np  the  chimney,  producing  or  assisting  in  the 
prodnction  of  draught.  Where  fuel  is  wet,  a 
portion  of  the  lost  heat  disappears  in  vapor- 
izing the  water  contained  in  the  fuel.  The 
highest  temperature  attainable  without  dilution 
of  gases  by  an  excess  of  air  is  given  by  Prof. 
Rankine  at  4580^  F.  with  pure  carbon,  and 
5050*^  witii  olefiant  gas.  With  the  more  usual 
case,  in  which  the  air  supplied  is  double  that 
theoretically  demanded,  these  temperatures  are 
reduced  to  2440*  and  2710**.  The  rate  of  com- 
bustion of  good  coal,  per  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour,  depends  upon  the  height  of  the 
chimney.  This  rate  is  stated  by  Prof.  Thurston 
as  equal  to  one  poundless  than  twice  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet ;  i.  «., 
W=yH— 1.    Kankine  determines  the  height 


of  chimney  by  the  formula,  H=A-^(o•96^  — l), 

in  which  H  is  the  height  of  chimney,  h  the 
'^  head  "  required  to  produce  the  draught,  as  ob- 
tained from  Peclet's  formula,  A=T-Vl8-f-55!??), 

and  ti  and  U  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the 
chimney  and  of  the  air.  In  Peclet's  formula, 
V  is  the  velocity  of  fiow,  I  is  the  lehgth  of 
chimney  and  fine,  and  m  is  its  "hydraulic 
mean  depth."  For  ordinary  practice,  Isher- 
wood  found  the  proportion  of  chimney  cross 
section  to  area  of  grate  to  be  about  one  eighth. 
Probably  a  good  rule  for  general  practice  would 
be :  Make  tne  area  for  draught  one  seventJii  at 
the  bridge  wall,  one  eighth  through  the  flues, 
and  one  ninth  in  the  chinmey,  of  the  area  of 
grate.  The  area  of  heating  surface  determines 
the  efficiency  of  the  steam  boiler  as  a  heat- 
absorbing  apparatus  and  reservoir.  Rankine 
has  given  a  formula  ("Steam  Engines  and 
Prime  Movers,"  p.  292,  §  iv.)  for  determining 
the  efficiency  of  fuel  in  ordinary  steam-boiler 
practice,  where  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  heating 
surface,  and  of  fuel  burned  per  hour^  to  the 

square  foot  of  grate  surface,  is  known :  —  = 

g  ^p,  in  which  g  is  the  quantity  called  above 

£,  A  and  B  are  constants,  and  F  and  S  are  the 
ratio  of  fuel  burned  per  hour  to  the  square 
foot  of  grate,  and  the  ratio  of  area  of  heating 
surface,  of  grate  area.  The  effect  of  exception- 
ally low  temperature  of  furnace  is  to  equalize 
the  value  of  heating  surface ;  and  the  consider- 
able velocity  of  the  gaseous  current,  which  is 
a  consequence  of  the  unusually  great  volume 
of  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  increases 
this  effect.  The  nearer  surface  is  inefficient, 
and  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  heating 
surface  are  therefore  proportionally  much  more 
efficient  than  in  the  preceding  case.  ("  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers," 1874-'6,  pp.  290,  808.)  With  high  tem- 
perature and  slow  movement  of  gases,  a  lower 
relative  amount  of  heating  surface  is  efficient ; 
and  with  lower  temperature  of  furnace  and 
rapid  movement  of  gases,  the  heating  surface 
must  be  extended  beyond  the  proportions  upon 
which  this  estimate  is  based.  The  constants  A 
and  B  have  values  varying  from  1  and  0*6  re- 
spectively, in  the  best  designed  boilers,  to  0*0 
and  0*5  in  ordinary  cases,  both  having  chimney 
draught,  and  to  0*95  and  0*3  for  cases  of  ordi- 
nary practice  with  forced  draught.  These  val- 
ues are  changed  very  slightly  by  wide  ranges  of 
proportions  of  heating  and  grate  surfaces,  or 

of  the  value  of  -q  .    The  value  of  F  has  already 

been  given.  The  value  of  8  is  variable  with 
the  style  of  boiler  used,  and  with  the  value  of 
fuel.  The  ratio  S  of  area  of  heating  surface  to 
grate  area,  in  ordinary  good  practice,  and  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  may  be  taken  at  15 
with  plain  cylindrical  boilers,  20  with  Cornish, 
25  with  flue,  28  with  fire-tubular,  and  80  with 
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water-tnbnlar  boilers  haying  moderate  draught. 
In  locomotive  and  other  boilers  with  forced 
draught,  the  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface 
rises  to  from.  50  to  100  to  1.  For  the  sizes  of 
the  parts  of  steam  boilers  exposed  to  strain, 
see  Strekoth  of  Matebials. — ^Burned  in  the 
furnace  of  good  steam  boilers,  a  cord  of  dry 
yellow  pine,  in  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Wal- 
ter R.  Jolmson,  evaporated  12,618*8  lbs.  of 
water.  A  cord  of  dry  yellow  pine  is  approxi- 
mately equal  in  heating  power  to  0*6  of  a  ton 
of  coal,  and  a  ton  of  good  ooal  is  equal  in  cal- 
orific power  to  1'66  cord  of  soft  wood.  As  an 
average,  a  pound  of  dry  wood  is  theoretically 
capable  of  evaporating  6*66  lbs.  of  water  from 
and  at  212^  F.  Similarly,  a  pound  of  good 
anthracite  should  evaporate  18*5  lbs.  of  water. 
(See  Fuel.)  Incomplete  combustion  is  caused 
by  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  by  imperfect 
intermixture  of  air  and  combustible  gases  from 
the  fuel,  and  by  the  falling  of  fuel  through  the 

g'ate  into  the  ash  pit.  These  losses  are  usually 
rgely  due  to  unskilful  management,  and  they 
amount  frequently  to  15  per  cent.  They  are 
sometimes  due  to  defects  of  design.  Loss  of 
efficiency  is  also  produced,  as  already  shown, 
by  excessive  air  supply,  which,  while  insuring 
complete  combustion,  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace.  Losses  occur  by  conduction 
and  radiation  of  heat  from  the  boiler,  the  fur- 
nace, or  the  flues.  This  can  usually  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  amount  by  properly  protecting 
the  apparatus  by  non-conducting  covering. 
Loss  may  occur  by  the  passage  of  the  gases  to 
the  chimney  before  their  temperature  had  been 
reduced  to  that  required  for  draught.  This  can 
be  prevented  by  providing  a  sufficient  extent 
of  heating  surface. — Incrustation  and  depos- 
its are  produced  by  the  precipitation  upon  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  of  substances  held  in 
solution  or  in  suspension  by  the  water.  Sea 
water  precipitates  sulphate  of  lime,  and,  pass- 
ing a  concentration  of  ^,  or  when  it  contains 
36*37  per  cent,  of  salt,  it  precipitates  the  ex- 
cess. River  waters  produce  scales  composed 
of  lime  carbonates  and  sulphates  and  various 
other  mineral  salts. — The  horse  power  of  a 
steam  boiler  is  an  indefinite  and  inappropriate 
term.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  evap- 
oration of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  would  yield 
sufficient  steam  to  drive  an  engine  of  one  horse 
power  one  hour.  A  moderately  good  modem 
engine  should  not  use  more  than  half  this 
amount,  and  a  good  boiler  should  evaporate 
half  a  cubic  foot  an  hour  for  each  12  sq.  ft.  of 
heating  surface.  A  good  engine  of  100  horse 
power  would  therefore  be  supplied  with  steam 
by  a  good  boiler  of  1,200  sq.  ft.  area  of  heat- 
ing surface.  The  most  economical  engines 
recently  built  use  only  about  one  fourth  of  a 
cubic  foot  or  16  lbs.  of  water  per  horse  pow- 
er per  hour. — Steam  boiler  explosions  occur 
as  a  consequence  of  ignorance  or  carelessness 
in  design,  in  construction,  or  in  management. 
Experimental  explosions  in  (xreat  Britain,  and 
notably  in  the  United  States,  have  shown  that 


even  low  pressures,  are  sufficient  to  produce 
very  violent  explosions.    The  explosion  experi- 
ments of  Frands  B.  Stevens,  in  November, 
1871  (reported  by  R.  H.  Thurston  in  "Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  1872),  were  consid- 
ered to  indicate :  1,  that  a  most  violent  explo- 
sion may  occur  in  a  boiler  well  supplied  with 
water;  2,  that  what  is  generally  considered  a 
moderate  steam  pressure  may  produce  a  very 
violent  explosion  of  a  weak  boiler  containing 
a  large  body  of  water,  and  having  all  its  floes 
well  covered.    The  same  writer  estimated  that 
one  of  the  boilers  exploded  by  Mr.  Stevens 
contained  40,000  lbs.  of  water;  and  that  when 
the  steam  pressure  was,  as  at  the  time  of  ex- 
plosion, 53  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the  heat 
stored  in  the  boiler  amounted  to  2,674,080 
British  thermal  units,  equivalent  in  mechani- 
cal energy  to  about  2,064,389,760  foot  pounds, 
or,  if  wholly  so  expended,  sufficient  to  raise 
the  whole  boiler,  weighing  70,000  lbs.,  to  a 
height  of  29,491  ft.,  or  more  than  five  miles. 
The  conclusion  reached  waa :  **  That  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  energy  of  this  explosion,  and 
all  of  its  tremendous  effects,  were  principally 
due  to  the  simple  expansion  of  a  mass  of  steam 
suddenly  liberated  at  a  moderate  pressure,  by 
the  general  disrupture  of  a  steam  boiler  of  very 
uniform  but  feeble  strength."    When  steam 
boilers  are  locally  weak,  explosion  rarely  oc- 
curs.   The  steam  pressure  produces  rupture  at 
the  weakest  point,  and,  the  strength  of  sur- 
rounding parts  being  sufficient  to  prevent  ex- 
tension of   the  broak,  no  explosion  occurs. 
Where  the  weakest  portions  of  the  boiler  are 
more  extended  and  more  uniformly  weak,  the 
extent  of  the  rupture  which  finally  occurs  be- 
comes greater,  and  the  accident  is  attended 
with  greater  violence  of  disruption,  and  more 
serious  results  follow.     Where   considerable 
portions  of  the  boiler  are  weak,  or  long  lines 
of  weakness  exist  uninterrupted   by  points 
much  more  defective,  disastrous  explosions  arc 
very  likely  to  take  place  with  old  boilers  and 
at  moderate  pressures.    The  most  terrible  ex- 
plosions occur  with  good  and  uniformly  strong 
boilers,  in  which,  by  accident  or  mismanage- 
ment, steam  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
until  a  fatally  high  pressure  produces  rupture 
and  drives  the  fragments  of  the  boiler  in  all 
directions.    It  has  been  shown  by  compiling 
the  statistics  of  explosions,  that  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  steam  until  a  pressure  is  reached 
under  which  the  weakest  portion  of  the  boiler 
gives  way,  is  by  far  the  most  usual  cause. 
Prof.  Trowbridge  has  shown  that  the  time  of 
accumulation  may  be  calculated  by  a  formula, 

T=BtO^  in  which  T  is  the  time  of  accu- 
mulation, in  minutes,  from  the  pressure  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  t  to  that  of  the 
temperature  t^  F,;  W  is  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  and  Q  the  quantity  of  heat  in 
British  units  transferred  to  the  boiler  per  min- 
ute. He  shows  that  T=9'l  minutea.in  a  large 
marine  boiler,  containing  79,000  lbs.  of  water, 
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and  with  the  pressure  rising  from  2^  to  4  at- 
mospheres. In  a  locomotive  boiler,  he  esti- 
mates the  time  required  to  raise  the  pressure 
from  90  lbs.,  the  working  point,  to  175  lbs., 
the  assumed  exploding  point,  at  8^  minutes. 
A  safety  yalve,  of  sufficient  size  and  of  good 
design,  is  the  safeguard  against  such  accidents, 
being  so  weighted  that  it  will  never  allow  the 
steam  to  rise  above  a  pressure  at  which  a 
proper  "factor  of  safety"  is  given.  Steam 
boilers  should  be  designed  with  a  factor  of  safe- 
ty of  at  least  6  or  8,  but  they  are  frequently, 
eren  when  new,  capable  of  sustaining  with- 
out rupture  no  more  than  four  times  the  reg- 
ular w^orking  pressure.  As  they  deteriorate 
with  age,  the  factor  of  safety  is  too  generally 
allowed  to  decrease,  until  it  becomes  as  small 
as  legal  requirements  permit.  This  has  usu- 
ally been  far  too  low  in  the  United  States, 
and  frequently  boilers  are  legally  passed  by 
the  inspectors  when  their  factors  of  safety  are 
less  than  1^.  The  accumulation  of  steam  to  an 
excessively  high  pressure  is  found  to  be  most 
commonly  due  to  defective  pressure  gauges,  to 
entire  deficiency  of  pressure  indicators,  and 
to  the  absence  of  or  defects  in  safety  valves. 
Boilers  fail  in  consequence  of  deficiency  of 
water,  which,  causing  exposure  of  heating  sur- 
faces to  the  heated  gases  without  protection, 
permits  them  to  become  overheated  and  weak- 
ened. Braces  and  straps  are  weakened  by  cor- 
rosion, and  even  entirely  severed.  Plates  are 
cracked  by  changes  of  temperature  and  irregu- 
lar expansion  and  contraction,  or  even  burned 
fts  jnst  described,  and  are  blistered  in  conse- 
quence of  defective  manufacture.  Deposits 
cover  the  heating  surfaces,  and,  interposing  a 
non-conducting  coating  between  the  metal  and 
the  water,  permit  overheating  to  take  place 
even  when  the  boiler  is  amply  supplied  with 
water.  Corrosion  produces  extended  and  uni- 
form weakening  of  sheets,  or,  forming  grooves 
along  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  plates,  creates 
long  lines  of  weakness.  The  sudden  evolution 
of  steam,  in  such  volumes  that  the  pressure  is 
increased  too  rapidly  to  be  effectively  relieved 
by  the  safety  valve  or  by  the  supply  pipe  lead- 
ing to  the  engine,  is  considered  by  many  au- 
thorities to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  explo- 
sion. This  may  be  caused  by  the  overheating 
of  a  portion  of  heating  surface  not  in  contact 
with  the  water  (as  when  a  deficiency  of  water 
occurs,  or  when  the  surface  is  heavily  coated 
with  scale),  and  a  subsequent  sudden  return 
of  the  water  into  contact  with  the  metal.  The 
occorrence  of  the  "  spheroidal  state  "  may,  it 
is  supposed,  sometimes  produce  this  effect 
when  the  liquid  is  restored  to  contact  with  the 
plate.  (See  BoiuKo  Point.)  A  committee  of 
the  Franklin  institute  in  1888-'6  experimented 
npon  the  first  of  the  above  named  conditions, 
<ind  fotmd  that  very  considerable  accessions 
of  pressure  might  be  caused  by  the  sudden 
retun  of  the  water  upon  overheated  surfaces. 
The  superheating  of  the  water,  as  in  .experi- 
ments of  Donny,  DuJCour,  and  others,  is  also 
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supposed  to  be  a  possible  cause  of  explosions. 
The  United  States  government  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  investigate  this  subject.  They 
have  produced  many  explosions  by  over  pres- 
sure, by  injecting  feed  water  upon  overheated 
iron  in  boilers,  but  have  not  yet  (1876)  made 
their  report.  It  is  generally  supposed  by  en- 
gineers that  good  design,  good  materials  and 
workmanship,  and  skilful  and  intelligent  man- 
agement, will  almost  invariably  insure  perfect 
immunity  from  danger  of  explosion;  but  the 
phenomena  of  sudden  evolution  of  steam  in 
steam  boilers  have  not  yet  been  fully  inves- 
tigated by  any  thoroughly  scientific  series  of 
experimental  researches.  Steam  boilers  are 
usually  tested  at  regular  intervals.  Careful  and 
skilful  inspection  will  almost  invariably  detect 
all  serious  defects.  Every  sheet  should  be  exam- 
ined to  discover  blisters,  lamination,  fracture,  or 
corrosion.  The  use  of  a  light  hammer,  tapping 
its  surface  and  following  the  seams,  will  gen- 
erally in  practised  hands  reveal  such  defects 
and  indicate  their  extent.  All  stays  and  braces 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  boiler 
fittings,  valves,  and  gauges  should  be  inspected, 
and  the  last  'should  be  tested.  After  such  an 
inspection  and  the  repair  of  injured  parts,  it 
is  considered  by  many  en^neers  to  be  advisa- 
ble to  subject  the  boiler  to  a  hydrostatic  test. 
This  consists  in  fi^ng  it  with  water,  and  rais- 
ing the  pressure  t^a  point  exceeding  by  one 
half  or  more  the  regular  working  pressure. 
This  form  of  test  is  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  regulating  steam-boiler  man- 
agement on  steam  vessels.  (See  Boiling  Point, 
Evaporation,  Heat,  and  Vaporization.) — See 
K  Burgh,  "Steam  Boilers"  (London,  1871); 
E.  B.  Martin,  "Steam  Boiler  Explosions" 
(London,  1871);  L.  Delvordre,  Traite  pratique 
9ur  les  ehaudih'et  d  vapeur  (Paris,  1872); 
Trowbridge,  "Heat  as  a  Source  of  Power" 
(New  York,  1874);  R.  Wilson,  "Treatise  on 
Steam  Boilers"  (London,  1874);  and  J.  Lau- 
rent, ChaudUres  d  vapeur  (Paris,  1875). 

STEiM  CAniAGE.  Road  locomotives  and 
traction  engines  have  been  frequently  con- 
structed for  the  transportation  of  both  freight 
and  passengers,  and  for  hauling  wagons  carry- 
ing heavy  loads.  The  latter  application  only 
has  been  permanently  successful,  although  re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  perfect 
steam  carriages  of  high  speed.  As  early  as 
1769  Dr.  Robinson  called  the  attention  of 
Watt  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  car- 
riage to  be  ariven  by  a  steam  engine.  The 
first  actual  experiment  was  made,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  a  fVench  army  oflBcer,  Nicolas  Jo- 
seph Cugnot,  in  1769.  Encouraged  by  the 
partial  success  of  the  first  locomotive,  he  con- 
structed a  second  in  1770,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  e&nservatoire  des  arts  et  mitiers, 
Paris.  Watt  patented  a  road  engine  in  1784. 
About  the  same  time  his  assistant,  Murdoch, 
completed  and  made  a  trial  of  a  model  locomo- 
tive, driven  by  a  "  grasshopper  engine,"  hav- 
ing a  steam  cylinder  }  in.  in  diameter  iffid  8  in. 
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itroko.  It  U  uid  to  have  ran  G  to  8  m.  an  ' 
hoar.  In  1786-'T  Oliver  Evans  obtained  from 
tha  Peniisrlvania  It^latare  the  nionopolf 
o(  bu  method  of  applTing  tha  steam  engine 
in  driving  flour  mills,  and  from  HaryUnd  a  i 
similar  privilege  in  ref^ard  to  propelling  wag-  i 
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ons.  In  the  game  or  the  following  year  Wil- 
liam Sjinington  conatnict«d  a  working  model 
of  a  Bteam  carriage,  which  is  now  in  the  patent 
museum  at  Sontii  Kensington,  London.  In 
1804  Oliver  Evana  completed  a  flatbottomed 
boat  to  be  nsed  in  dredging  at  the  Philadel- 
phia docks,  and,  monuting  it  on  wheels,  drove 
It  bj  its  own  iteam  engine  to  the  river  bank. 
Laonohing  the  craft,  he  propelled  it  down  the 
river,  naing  its  engine  to  drive  its  paddle 
wheds.  Evans's  "  Ornktor  Amphibolos,"  as 
he  named  the  machine,  was  the  first  road  loco- 
motive that  we  find  deec^>ed  after  Cngnot's 
time.  In  18S1  Jolias  Grills  of  London  made 
a  steam  carriage  to  carrj  passengers  on  com- 
mon roads,  which  was  probably  the  first  ever 
constructed  for  that  purpose  only.  During  the 
suoceedinR  10  or  IS  years,  Messrs.  Burstall  and 
Hill  and  Bramah  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
Sir  Qoldwortby  Gomey,  the  Messrs.  Seawa^ 
Sir  Charlea  Dance,  W.  H.  James,  Walter  Han- 
cook,  Ogle  and  Summers,  and  others  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Harrison  Dyar,  Joseph  Dixon, 
Rofas  Fortor,  and  Mr.  James  in  the  United 
States,  attacked  this  problem  with  varying 
success.  Sir  Charlea  Dance  made  several  hun- 
dred trips  between  London  and  Cheltenham 
in  1B81.  Hancock  ran  between  London  and 
Stratford,  and  Scott  Rnasell  from  Glasgow  to 
P^ley.    From  May  to  October,  1836,  Han- 
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cook  ran  several  carriages  on  the  Faddington 
road.  The  general  introduction  of  railroads, 
which  took  place  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  steam  locomotion  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway  in  1829,  pot  an  end  to 
what  had  promised  to  become  an  important 


and  mocewfnl  method  of  tnuisportati<«i  of 
paseengers  and  tight  merchandise.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  more  than  20  steam  carriages  were 
in  ose  or  under  contract  in  and  near  London. 
It  was  proposed  to  substitote  steam  carriages, 
capable  of  travelling  13  or  15  m.  an  hoar,  for 
coaches  drawn  by  horses  on  all  mail  routes. 
Hostile  legislation  procured  by  opposing  inter- 
ests, and  the  rapid  progress  of  steam  locomo- 
tion on  railroads,  caused  an  interruption  of  ex- 
periment, and  almost  nothing  was  done  during 
the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  yean  that  any  business  baa  been 
founded  upon  the  constrnction  of  road  loco- 
motivea,  althoogh  the  schnne  seems  to  bave 
been  at  no  time  entirely  ^ven  up.  J.  Scott 
Russell,  Boydell,  and  a  few  others  in  England, 
and  Messrs.  Roper,  Dudgeon,  Fawkea,  Latto, 
and  J.  K.  Fisher,  in  the  United  States,  have 
all  labored  in  this  direction.  The  last  named 
engineer  designed  his  first  steam  carriage  iu 
1840,  and  was  at  work  upon  the  problem  till 
bis  death  in  1878.  A  few  firms  have  succeed- 
ed within  a  few  years  in  making  a  bnoiDCes 
of  constmcting  road  locomotives  for  hauling 
heavy  loads,  and  in  building  Bt«am  rood  TtM- 
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ers ;  bnt  ateam  carriages  of  high  speed,  adapt- 
ed to  the  transportation  of  passengers,  have  not 
yet  been  suoceaafully  introduced.  The  great- 
est impediments  seem  to  be  the  rooghneea  and 
bad  construction  of  the  ordinary  highway,  the 
frightening  of  horses,  the  engineering  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  and  the  limited  power  of 
the  machine  as  it  has  usually  been  bnitt.  The 
capabilities  of  the  road  locomotive  ore  readily 
determined  by  experiment,  and  tlie  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  re»iults  of  several  series 
of  trials.  A  trial  of  a  road  engine  was  made 
by  the  well  known  French  engineer  H.  Tresca, 
in  presence  of  Prof.  Fleemicg  Jenkin,  and  the 
report  was  submitted  on  Jan.  15,  186S.  The 
results  were  as  follows:  1.  The  coefficient  of 
traction  was  abont  0-25  on  a  good  road  with 
easy  grades.  3.  The  consumption  of  coal  was 
44  lbs,  per  horse  power  per  hour,  3.  The  con- 
sumption of  water  was  I32'2  gallons  an  hour 
with  the  ten-horse  engine.  4.  The  coefficient 
of  adherence,  or  of  friction  between  the  wheeb 
and  the  soil,  was  O'S.  6.  A  speed  of  7  m.  on 
hour  cansed  no  special  difficulty  in  mansfring 
either  the  locomotive  of  its  load.    Aboat  tbia 
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same  time  M.  Servel  condncted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  a  similar  machine  upon  paved 
and  upon  macadamized  roads,  daring  what  he 
described  as  the  most  trying  of  winter  weath- 
er. He  reports  the  following  distribution  of 
weight  per  cent.*: 

Weight  of  locomotive 41-4 

of  wagoos 18*2 

'^      of  payiDg  load 40*4 

Total 100 

The  average  total  weight  of  three  loaded 
wagons,  which  was  the  usual  load,  was  22,575 
kilogrammes,  or  about  22  tons.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  in  1867-'8  of  applying  these 
engines  to  the  towage  of  boats  on  tiie  French 
canab,  with  very  encouraging  results.  In  1871 
seTeral  traction  engines  were  exhibited  before 
the  royal  agricultural  society  of  England  at 
Wolverhampton,  and  the  judges  made  a  se- 
ries of  careful  tests,  reported  in  its  *^  Jour- 
nal ^^  for  that  year.  The  coal  used  on  special 
trial  amounted  to  3*2  lbs.  per  indicated  horse 
power  per  hour,  and  the  evaporation  of  water 
was  7*62  lbs.  per  pound  of  coal  consumed,  the 
average  temperature  of  feed  being  175°  F. 
Tbe  load  drawn  up  the  maximum  grade  of 
264  fL  to  the  mile  on  Tottenham  hiU,  which  is 
1,900  ft  from  top  to  bottom,  was  26  tons, 
and  including  weight  of  engine  88  tons,  giving 
a  coefficient  of  traction  of  0*85.  On  a  country 
road  16  m.  long  it  drew  15  tons  at  an  average 
rate  of  8}-  m.  an  hour,  using  2*85  lbs.  of  coal 
and  1*94  gallon  of  water  per  ton  of  useful 
load  per  nule.  In  October,  1871,  Prof.  R.  H. 
Thurston  conducted  a  public  trial  of  road  en- 
gines and  steam  road  rollers,  on  a  well  mac- 
adamized road  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Two 
road  steamers  or  traetion  engines  and  a  steam 
road  roller  were  tried.  The  following  are  the 
principal  dimensions:  weight  of  engine  com- 
plete, 5  tons  4  cwt.  (11,648  lbs.);  diameter  of 
steam  cylinder,  7}  in.;  stroke  of  piston,  10 
in.;  revolutions  of  crank  to  one  of  driving 
wheel,  17;  diameter  of  driving  wheels,  60  in. ; 
length  of  boiler  over  all,  8  ft. ;  diameter  of 
boiler  diell,  80  in. ;  load  on  driving  wheels,  4 
tons  10  cwt.  (10,080  lbs.).  The  boiler  was  of 
the  ordinary  locomotive  type,  and  the  engine 
was  mounted  upon  it,  as  is  usual  with  portable 
engines.  A  representation  of  the  engine  is 
given  in  the  article  Plough  (fig.  10).  The  en- 
gine valve  gear  consisted  of  a  three-ported  valve 
and  Stephenson  link,  with  reversing  lever,  as 
generally  used  on  locomotives.  The  connection 
between  the  gearing  and  the  driving  wheels 
was  effected  by  the  device  called  by  builders 
of  cotton  machinery  a  Jack-in-the-box  gear, 
or  differentia]  gear.  By  this  combination,  the 
effort  exerted  by  the  engine  is  made  equal  at 
both  wheels  at  all  times,  even  when  the  engine 
is  taming  a  corner.  The  weight  of  the  steam 
road  roller  was  15  tons.  The  engine  and  boiler 
were  of  the  same  general  dimensions  as  in  the 
road  locomotives  already  described.  The  whole 
machine  was  carried  on  four  large  wheels. 


I  witli  broad  tread,  covering  a  total  width  of  6 
ft.  Its  weight  exerts  a  compressive  force  of 
5,600  lbs.  on  each  foot  of  width,  or  467  lbs.  on 
each  inch.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  the  trial,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute :  "  A  traction  engine  may  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  manoeuvred 
on  the  common  road;  and  an  engine  weigh- 
ing over  5  tons  may  be  turned  continuously 
without  difficulty  on  a  circle  of  18  ft.  radius, 
or  even  on  a  road  but  little  wider  than  the 
length  of  the  engine.  A  locomotive  of  5  tons 
4  cwt  has  been  constructed,  capable  of  draw- 
ing on  a  good  road  28,000  lbs.  up  a  grade  of 
583  ft.  to  the  mile,  at  the  rate  of  4  m.  an  hour ; 
and  one  might  be  constructed  to  draw  more 
than  68,000  lbs.  up  a  grade  of  225  ft.  to  the 
mile,  at  the  rate  of  2  m.  an  hour.  It  was  fur- 
ther shown  that  the  coefficient  of  traction  with 
heavily  laden  wagons  on  a  good  macadamized 
road  is  not  far  from  t^^  ;  the  traction  power 
of  this  engine  is  equal  to  that  of  20  horses; 
the  weight,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gine, that  could  be  drawn  on  a  level  road, 
was  168,452  lbs. ;  and  the  amount  of  fuel  re- 
quired is  estimated  at  500  lbs.  a  day.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  traction  engine  over 
horse  power  are:  no  necessity  for^a  limita- 
tion of  working  hours;  a  difference  in  first 
cost  in  favor  of  steam ;  and  in  heavy  work  on 
a  common  road  the  expense  by  steam  is  less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  average  cost  of  horse 
power,  a  traction  engine  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  25  horses  being  worked  at  as  little  ex- 
pense as  six  or  eight  horses. — Railroad  Loco- 
motices.  Steam  carriages  for  use  on  railroads, 
or  locomotives,  came  into  public Inotice  subse- 
quently to  the  introduction  of  steam  carriages 
on  the  common  road,  but  they  soon  displaced 
the  latter,  and  have  now  become  the  most 
usual  means  of  transportation.  In  1802  Trevi- 
thick,  a  Oomish  miner,  patented  a  high-pres- 
sure locomotive  with  a  fly  wheel  on  the  crank 
shaft  Draught  was  secured  by  means  of  bel- 
lows. This  little  engine  was  so  powerful  that 
the  inventor  found  t£e  adhesion  of  the  driving 
wheels  to  the  rails  insufficient,  and  proposed 
the  use  of  gearing  which  should  engage  a  rack 
laid  down  between  the  rails.  Blenkinsop  pur- 
sued Trevithick^s  plans,  and  made  a  locomotive 
which  ran  10  m.  an  hour.  Blackett  in  1812 
made  a  better  distribution  of  weight,  and  ob- 
tained ample  adhesion.  John  Stevens  of  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  in  1812  memorialized  the  legis- 
lature of  tiie  state  of  New  York,  urging  the 
building  of  railways,  and  showing  their  advan- 
tages. He  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
predicted  that  trains  of  carriages  would  be 
drawn  on  railways  at  20  or  80  m.  an  hour,  and 
that  they  might  attain  40  or  50  m.  an  hour ; 
tmd  he  further  says:  ^*I  can  see  nothing  to 
hinder  a  steam  carriage  from  moving  on  tibese 
ways  (rails)  vrith  a  velocity  of  100  m.  an  hour." 
Subsequently  Stevens  applied  his  steam  boiler, 
patented  in  1805,  to  a  locomotive,  which  was 
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a»ed  hoiveTer  onlf  experimentallj.     Geor^ 

Stcpheoson  in  1S14  introduoed  the  locomotive 
in  Great  Britain.  The  steam  blast  of  Hack- 
worth,  tba  tubular  boiler  of  S^in,  aod  the 
liak  motion  of  Stephenson  coQBtitnte  the  es- 
sential featares  of  the  modern  locomotive. 
(See  BiiLHOAD.)  Looomotivea  have  gradually 
and  steadily  iocreased  in  size  and  power  from 
the  date  of  their  introduction.  The  Rocket, 
which  first  proved  conclusivelir  in  1829  the 
value  of  steam  locomotion,  weighed  4^  tons. 
In  1635  Robert  Stephenson,  who  had  con- 
structed it  with  his  father,  writing  to  Robert 
L.  Stevens,  said  that  be  was  making  his  en- 
gines heavier  and  heavier,  and  that  the  en- 
gine of  which  lie  enclosed  a  sketch  weighed 
nine  tons  and  could  draw  "  100  tons  at  the 
rate  of  16  m.  an  hour,  on  a  level."  Loco- 
motives are  now  bailt  weighing  TO  tons,  and 
powerful  enough  to  draw  more  than  2,000  tons 
at  a  speed  of  20  m.  an  hour.  The  modern  lo- 
comotive Qonsistsof  aboilerof  the  form  shown 
in  the  article  Steam  Boilbb,  mounted  upon 
a  strong  light  frame  of  forged  iron,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  wheels.    The  largest 
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engine  yet  constructed  in  the  United  States  is 
said  to  be  one  in  nse  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad,  having  a  weight  of  aboat 
100,01)0  lbs.,  which  is  carried  on  !3  driving 
wheels.  A  locomotive  has  two  steam  cylin- 
ders, either  side  by  side  within  the  frame,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  forward  end  of  the 
boiler,  or  on  each  side  and  exterior  to  the 
frame.  The  engines  are  non-condensing  and 
of  the  simplest  possibSe  construction.  The 
whole  machine  is  carried  upon  strong  but 
flexible  steel  springs.  The  steam  pressure  is 
usually  more  than  100  lbs.  The  pulling  power 
is  generally  about  one  fifth  the  weight  nnder 
moat  favorable  conditions,  and  becomes  aa  low 
as  one  tenth  on  wet  rails.  The  fuel  employed 
is  wood  in  new  countries,  coke  in  hituminnns 
coal  districts,  and  anthracite  coal  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States.  The  general  or* 
rangeraent  and  the  proportions  of  locomotives 
differ  somewhat  in  different  localities.  In  fig,' 
4,  a  British  eipress  engine,  O  is  the  boiler,  N 
the  fire  box,  Xthe  grate,  G  the  smoke  box,  and 
P  the  chimney.  6  is  a  spring  and  R  a  lever 
safety  valve,  T  is  the  whistle,  L  the  throttle 


or  r^^nlator  valve,  E  the  steam  cylinder,  and 
W  the  driving  wheeL  The  force  pump,  B  C, 
is  driven  from  the  cross  head,  D.  The  frame 
is  the  base  of  the  whole  system,  and  all  other 
parts  are  firmly  secured  to  iL  The  boiler  U 
made  fast  at  one  end,  and  provision  is  made 
for  its  expansion  when  heated.  Adhesioo  is 
secured  by  throwing  a  proper  proportion  of 
the  weight  upon  the  driving  wheel  W.  Thla 
is  from  about  6,000  lbs.  on  standard  freight 
engines,  having  several  pairs  of  drivers,  to  10,- 
000  lbs.  on  passenger  engines,  per  axle.  Tha 
peculiarities  of  the  American  type  are  the  tmck 
or  bogie  supporting  the  forward  part  of  the 
engine,  the  system  of  equalizers,  or  beams 
which  distribute  the  weight  of  the  machine 
equally  over  the  several  axles,  and  minor  dif- 
ferences of  detail.  The  cah  or  house  protect' 
ing  the  engine  driver  and  fireman  is  an  Ameri- 
can device,  which  is  gradnally  coming  into  use 
abroad  also.  The  American  locomotive  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flexibility  and  ease  of  action 
upon  even  roughly  laid  roads.  The  cost  of 
passenger  locomotives  of  ordinary  size  is  about 
f  12,000 ;  heavier  en^nes  sometimes  cost  $£0,- 
000.  The  locomotive  is  usually  furnished  with 
a  tender,  which  carries  its  fuel  and  water.  The 
standard  passenger  engine  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia railroad  has  four  driving  wheels,  5^  ft.  di- 
ameter; steam  cylinders,  IT  in.  diameter  afid 
2  ft.  stroke ;  grate  surface  15i  sq.  ft.,  end  beat- 
ing surface  1,068  sq.  ft.  It  weighs  6S,100  lbs.. 
of  which  39,000  lbs.  are  on  the  drivers  and 
24,100  on  the  truck.  The  shell  of  the  boiler  is 
491  in.  diameter  and  20  ft.  2*  in.  long.  The 
fire  box  is  of  steel,  6  ft.  2  in.  long  outside,  3^ 
ft.  wide,  and  5  ft  4  in.  high.  The  tubes  are  of 
iron,  142  in  number,  2}  in.  diameter,  and  11  ft. 
T  in.  long.  The  steam  dome  is  80  in.  outside 
diameter,  the  amoke  stack  14}  in.  The  teed 
water  is  supplied  by  one  pump  of  2  in.  diame- 
ter and  2  ft.  stroke,  and  by  a  No.  8  Giffard  in-, 
lector.  The  valves  are  16J  in.  wide  by  Si  in. 
long,  and  have  S  in.  travel.  The  steam  ports  are 
lG|i  in.  wide  and  11  in.  long,  and  tbe  exhanst 
port  IDH  by  21  in.  The  lap  of  the  valve  is, 
outside  i  in.,  inside  A  in.  The  eccentrics  hava 
a  throw  of  41  in.  The  freight  engine  has  six 
driving  wheels,  64|  in.  in  diameter.  The  steam 
cylinders  are  IB  in.  in  diamster,  stroke  22  in., 
grate  surface  14.8  sq.  ft.,  heating  surface  1,096 
ft.  It  weighs  88.500  lbs.,  of  which  48,000  era 
on  the  drivers  and  20,600  on  the  truck.  The 
bailer  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
of  the  passenger  engine,  but  the  tubes  are  !1 
in.  in  diameter,  12  ft.  9^^  in.  long,  and  119  in 
number.  Tbe  stack  is  18  in.  in  diameter.  The 
pump  is  2^  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  atroke  o( 
22  in.  The  valve  has  )  in.  inside  tap,  1*1  in. 
outside.  The  former  takes  a  train  of  five  curs 
up  an  average  grade  of  90  ft.  to  the  mile.  Tbe 
latter  is  attached  to  a  train  of  11  cars.  On  a 
grade  of  60  ft,  to  the  mile,  the  former  takes  T 
and  the  latter  IT  cars.  Tank  engines  for  ver;r 
heavy  work,  such  oB  on  grades  of  820  ft  to  tbe 
mile,  which  are  fonnd  on  Boro«  of  the  monn' 
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tain  lioes  of  road,  are  made  with  five  pairs  of 
drifing  wheels,  and  with  no  truck.  The  steam 
cjiinders  are  20^  in.  in  diameter,  2  ft.  stroke ; 
grate  area,  15f  ft. ;  heating  surface,  1,380  ft. ; 
weight  with  tank  full,  and  full  supply  of  wood, 
112,000 Ihs.;  average  weight,  108,000  lbs.  Such 
an  engine  has  hauled  110  tons  up  this  grade  at 
the  speed  of  5  m.  an  hour,  the  steam  pressure 
being  145  lbs.  The  adhesion  was  about  23  per 
cent,  of  the  weight.  In  checking  a  train  in 
motion,  the  inertia  of  the  engine  itself  absorbs 
a  seriouslj  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
brakes.  This  is  sometimes  reduced  by  revers- 
ing the  engine  and  allowing  the  steam  pressure 
to  act  in  aid  of  the  brakes.  To  avoia  injury 
by  abrasion  of  the  surfaces  of  piston,  cylinder, 
and  the  valves  and  valve  seats,  M.  Le  Chatelier 
introduces  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  exhaust  pas- 
sages when  reversing,  and  thus  prevents  the 
ingress  of  dust-laden  air  and  the  drying  of  the 
rabbing  surfaces.  The  valve  motion  consists 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  three-ported  valve, 
moved  by  two  eccentrics  attached  to  a  Ste- 
phenson link.  In  drawing  a  train  weighing 
150  tons  at  the  rate  of  60  m.  an  hour,  about 
800  effective  horse  power  is  required.  A  speed 
of  80  m.  an  hour  has  been  attained  several 
times.  The  locomotive  engine  has  a  maximum 
life  which  may  be  stated  at  about  80  years. 
Ttte  annual  cost  of  repairs  is  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  its  first  cost.  On  moderately  level 
roads,  the  engine  requires  a  pint  of  oil  to  each 
2o  m.,  and  a  ton  of  coal  to  each  40  or  50  m. 
run.  (See  Railroad.) — See  Holley , "  American 
and  European  Railway  Practice  "  (New  York, 
1861);  Weissenbom,  "American  Locomotive 
Engineering"  (26  nos.  4to,  plates  2  vols,  fol., 
New  York,  1861);  Vose,  "  Manual  for  Railroad 
Engineers ''  (Boston,  1872) ;  and  Forney,  "  Cat- 
echism of  the  Locomotive  "  (New  York,  1874). 
nSAM  raCIKEi  Hero  of  Alexandria  (about 
2oO  B.  C.)  described,  in  his  Spiritalia  or 
Pneumatica^  several  insignificant  contrivances 
illustrating  the  power  of  steam.  The  first 
modem  reference  to  its  actual  or  possible  use 

is  not  definitely 
known.  Blasco  de 
Garay  is  believed 
by  Spanish  writers 
to  have  applied 
steam  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  a  ship  at 
Barcelona,  A.  D. 
1543.  Giambattista 
della  Porta,  in  his 
Spiritalia  (1601), 
described  N  his  ap- 
paratus for  raising 
water  by  filling  a 
vertical  tube  by 
condensing  steam  within  it  and  then  forcing 
the  water  upward  by  pressure.  Salomon  de 
Cans,  engineer  and  architect  to  Louis  XIII.,  in 
L€$  raitofis  de$  /orees  tnauvantes,  avee  diverges 
fnaehines  taut  utiles  que  plaisantes  (1615), 
says  that  ^' water  will,  by  the  aid  of  fire. 
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mount  higher  than  its  level,"  and  describes  a 
globe  filled  with  water,  and  an  attached  ver- 
tical pipe  through  which  the  water  was  ele- 
vated by  the  expansion  of  steam  generated 
by  heating  the  vessel.  Giovanni  Branca  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1629  an  account  of  a  me- 
chanical application  of  a  steam  jet  to  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  wheel  against  the  vanes  of  which 
the  jet  impinged,  and  proposed  its  application 
to  many  useful  purposes.  The  marquis  of  Wor-  . 
cester,  in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions"  (1668), 
described  an  apparatus  consisting  of  steam 
boilers  worked  alternately  and  of  pipes  con< 
veying  steam  from  them  to  a  vessel  in  which 
its  pressure  operated  to  force  water  upward  as 
suggested  by  De  Caus.  This  was  set  up  at 
Vauxhall,  near  London,  and  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  steam  to  practical 
use.  The  separate  boiler  was  the  essential 
feature  of  this  invention,  and  this  is  the  basis 
of  the  claim  that  Worcester  was  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  steam  engine.  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land  in  1683  constructed  these  engines  com- 
mercially, and  with  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  their  principles  and  of  the  more  im- 
portant properties  of  steam.  Denis  Papin,  of 
Blois,  about  1690  invented  an  engine 'having 
a  piston  which  separated  the  steam  from  the 
water  in  the  cylinder,  receiving  steam  from 
the  boiler  in  Worcester's  combination.  He 
also  invented  the  lever  safety  valve.  Thomas 
Savery  patented,  July  25, 1698,  a  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  duplicate  set  of  boilers,  steam  res- 
ervoirs, and  forcing  tubes,  which  were  worked 
alternately,  and  applied  it  extensively  to  the 
drainage  of  mine^  and  occasionally  to  raising 
water  to  turn  mill  wheels.  Savery  recharged 
his  reservoirs  by  the  use  of  surface  condensa- 
tion, and  his  apparatus  was  capable  of  working 
an  indefinite  period  without  stopping.  Desa- 
guliers  in  1716  improved  upon  it  by  applying 
the  Papin  safety  vjJve,  and  by  using  jet  instead 
of  surface  condensation.  This  engine  elevated 
5,000,000  lbs.  of  water  one  foot  with  each 
hundred  weight  of  coal  consumed;  it  gave  a 
"  duty  "  therefore  of  5,000,000.  Thomas  New- 
comen,  John  Cawley,  and  Savery  patented  in 
1705  the  first  steam  engine  really  deserving  the 
name.  It  consisted  of  a  cylinder  containing  a 
piston  driven  upward  by  steam  from  a  separate 
boiler,  and  forced  downward  by  atmospheric 
pressure  when  the  steam  below  the  piston  was 
removed  by  condensation.  The  engine  was 
used  only  for  pumping,  the  pump  rod  and  pis- 
ton rods  being  attached  to  opposite  ends  of  a  • 
beam,  as  in  modern  enginear.  Steam  was  first 
condensed  by  the  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  exterior,  as  in  the  original  Savery  engine, 
but  soon  after  a  jet  within  the  cylinder  was 
used.  The  boiler  was  supplied  with  gauge 
cocks  to  indicate  the  height  of  water,  and  a 
safety  valve.  Humphrey  Potter,  an  ingenious 
boy  mechanic,  in  1713  made  the  valve  gear 
automatic  by  leading  cords  from  the  beam. 
Henry  Beighton  in  1718  substituted  for  the 
latter  the  plug  rod  and  more  substantial  ap- 
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paratiM  still  known  to  engiaeera.  The  im- 
proved Newcomen  engiae  came  into  nee  dn- 
nag  the  16th  eentaiT'  thronghoat  Europe. 
Brindley  and  John  Smeaton  devised  some 
improTcmects  in  detail  and  proportion,  and 
the  latter  built  large  engines  of  this  tjpe, 
attaining  a  duty  of  9,600,000.  Bmeaton  saja 
that  he  had  seen  engines  with  C7lindera  75  in. 
in  diameter.     His  largest  wsa  72  in.,  and  ita 

Sower  that  of  150  horses  "acting  together." 
ames  Watt,  an  inatrnment  maker  at  the  uni- 
Teraity  of  Glaagovr,  when  repairing  a  model 
Newcomen  engine  (Gg.  2)  in  1763,  began  a 
series  of  improvemeota  which  fiuallj  rendered 
the  steam  engine  nnireraallr  applicable.  To 
avoid  losses  of  beat  in  the  ateani  cylinder, 
which  be  eetimated  to  amonnt  to  three  fourths 
o(  all  snppiied,  he  attached  (1766)  the  sepa- 
rata condenser,  thus  saving  also  three  fourths 
of  the  injection  water  Deeded  in  the  Newco- 
men en^ne.    He  first  tried  surface  oondensa- 
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tlon,  bat  soon  adopted  the  jet  condenser  and 
dii  pnmp.  The  piston  had  previously  been 
kept  from  leaking  bj  flooding  it  from  above 
with  water.  Watt  snhstituted  oil  and  tallow. 
He  closed  the  top  with  a  cylinder  head,  pass- 
ing the  piston  rod  through  a  "  stuffing  hoi "  to 
prevent  leakage  abont  it,  and  admitting  steam 
above  the  piston,  instead  of  air,  daring  the  down 
stroke,  thus  avoiding  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
atmosphere.  He  then  protected  the  cylinder 
by  non-conducting  coveriogs  to  intercept  the 
heat  previously  lost  by  radiation  from  its  ei- 
terior,  and  applied  the  "steam  Jacket,"  intro- 
dncing  a  space  intermediate  between  the  cyl- 
inder and  the  estomal  covering,  in  which  space 
steam  was  retained.  Ho  thus  converted  the 
atmospheric  steam  engine  of  Newcnmen  into 
the  type  known  as  the  engiae  of  Watt.  The 
firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  began  building  these 
engines  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  in  1778. 


Watt  proposed  to  secure  economy  of  ateam  by 
ita  expansion  in  1769,  and  in  1776  he  adopted 
a  form  of  cnt-off  which  was  patented  in  1783. 
His  later  pumping  engines  attained  a  duty  of 

20,000,000.  The  crank  and  fly  wheel  were 
patented  by  Waaborough  in  1781,  and  Watt 
adopted  the  "sun  and  planet  wheels"  as  the 
nest  best  expedient  for  obtaining  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  applied  them  in  his  dooble-acting 
engine  patented  July  4,  1TS2.  This  engine  is 
shown  in  fig.  3,  with  the  parallel  motion,  gov- 
ernor, and  other  details  patented  in  1 784.  Ad- 
mitting steam  and  conaensing  on  both  sides 
of  the  piston,  the  power  of  the  en^ne  ^as 
doubled.  Jonathan  Homblower  in  1781  pat- 
ented a  compound  or  doable  cylinder  engine, 
in  which  the  steam  used  at  high  pressure  in 
one  cylinder  was  exhaasled  into  a  second, 
whence,  after  acting  expansively  and  with  re- 
duced pressure,  it  was  discharged,  Woolf  in 
1804  patented  the  combination  of  this  engine 
with  the  Watt  condenser,  and  a  few  such  en- 
gines were  built.  Oliver  Evans  devised  in  1 779 
the  higfa-pressure  non-condensing  steam  en- 
gine. He  introduced  it  into  saw  and  grain 
mills,  and  applied  it  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels 
and  locomotives.  It  still  remains  the  most  com- 
monly used  of  all  forms  of  the  steam  engine. 
Trevithick  and  Yivian  introduced  engines  built 
on  Evans's  plan  into  Great  Briton  in  1802, 
which  carried  occasionally  60  to  80  lbs.  of  steam 
pressure.  Col.  John  Stevens  of  Ilohoken,  N.  J., 
built  the  direct'Scting,  high-pressure,  and  con- 
densing engine,  with  a  sectional  steam  boiler, 
in  1804.  Joseph  Dixon  coupled  two  en^nes 
with  cranks  at  right  angles  in  18S8.  The  de- 
tachable, adjustable,  or  drop  cnt-off  valve  gear 
was  patented  by  Frederick  E.  Siokels  of  New 
York  in  1842,  and  the  application  of  the  gov- 
ernor todetennine  the  point  of  cut-off  was  made 
by  Zachariah  Allen  and  George  H.  Corliss  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  patented  by  the  latter  in 
1849.  This  completed  the  growth  in  general 
design  of  the  now  distinctive  American  expan- 
sive steam  engine.  Recently  the  reviv^  of 
the  double  cyhnder  engine,  with  high  steam, 
considerable  expansion,  and  rapid  motion  of 
piston,  which  have  proved  economically  enc- 
cessful,  has  been  the  only  marked  feature  of 
this  branch  of  engineering  progress.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  total  steam  power  of  the  world 
is  about  15,000,000  horse  power,  and  that  were 
horses  actually  employed  to  do  the  work  which 
those  engines  would  be  capable  of  doing  were 
they  kept  constantly  in  operation,  the  nninber 
required  would  exceed  80,000,000.— .Form  of 
the  Steam  Engine.  In  ail  endues  the  prinoipal 
organs  of  the  machine  are  present,  but  their 
forms  and  proportions,  and  their  arrsngemeDt, 
differ  greatly  in  different  classes,  Tn  general, 
the  piston,  P.  fig.  8,  is  accurately  fitted  into  n 
steam  cylinder,  0,  within  which  it  moves  from 
end  to  end  with  slight  friction,  and  without 
permitting  the  escape  of  steam  past  its  edges. 
The  piston  rod  is  attached  at  one  end  to  this 
piston,  and,  pasang  throagh  the  cylinder  head. 
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ii  attached  at  the  other  eztremitj  to  a  cross 
bead,  which  is  bo  puded  that  it  ib  compelled 
to  move  in  a  vertical  lioe,  and  thus  a  side  strain 
upon  the  rod  which  woold  prodooe  friction  and 
leakage,  even  were  it  not  to  caase  ootual  bend- 
ing and  fracture,  is  preveoted.    In  fig.  8  the 


cross  head  ia  goided  by  a  parallel  molion  p  m, 
in  arrangeDietit  of  rods  of  which  one  set  vi- 
brate about  centres,  thae  displacing  the  centres 

of  ribration  of  the  other  set  Juat  sufficiently 


throngfa  their  own  curved  path.  Thia 
pensation  permits  the  head  of  the  piston  rod 
to  be  eecnrelj  goided  in  the  vertical  line.  In 
liter  practice,  a  more  common  method  of  ob- 
t^ing  s  rectilinear  motion  of  the  cross  head 
is  to  place  gnidea  at  each  end  of  it,  by  which 
lie  extremities  are  kept  in  the  desired  line 
of  motion.  The  aliding  friction  of  the  oross- 
Itead  gibs  opon  these  gaidos  ia  slight,  and 
ii  kept  within  proper  limits  by  lubrication. 
The  cross  head  is  connected  with  the  work- 
ing beam,  B,  by  links  (uenally  a  piur),  and 
the  beam,  vibrating  about  the  main  centre, 
fJMsfera  the  motion  by  means  of  the  oonnect- 
inf  rod,  e  r,  to  the  crank  attached  to  the  main 
'haft  or  crank  shaft,  which  carries  the  fly 
wheel  or  balance  wheel,  W.  In  this  figure  the 
crank  is  not  shown,  the  sun  and  planet  wheels 
taking  ita  place.  Steam  ia  conveyed  to  the 
en^e  by  Uie  steam  pipe,  at  some  convenient 
point  in  which  a  atop  valve  ia  nsnally  placed. 
Sometimes  this  valve  is  omitted,  a  throttle 
vitre  alone  being  naed,  adapted  to  adjust  the 
"'■PP'T  of  steam.  Ttie  latter  is  either  a  disk 
T^re,  adjusted  by  a  screw  (in  which  form  it  is 
known  as  a  acrew  stop  valve),  or  it  is  some 
Tariely  of  slide  valve,  opening  and  closing  by 
•liding  tranavorsely  across  the  opening  through 
which  steam  paseea.    Where  the  supply  of 


steam  is  determined  automatically,  a  governor, 
G,  ia  attached,  which  when  the  speed  of  the 
engine  tends  to  exceed  the  desired  maximum 
closes  the  throttle  valve,  and  when  the  speed 
falia  too  low  opens  it.  In  the  figure,  the  gov- 
ernor consists  of  a  pair  of  suspended  balls 
caused  to  revolve  by  a  belt,  or  by  gearing  con- 
necting the  spindle  witli  the  shaft,  which  when 
speed  riaea  are  given  a  high  velocity  of  revo- 
lution about  the  spindle  carrying  them,  end, 
separatingunderthe,action  of  centrifuge!  force, 
move  the  lever  I,  and  thus  close  the  throttle  . 
valve.  There  are  many  varieties  of  governors. 
The  "  fly-ball  governor,"  just  described,  is 
most  common,  but,  though  simple  and  quite 
well  ad^ted  to  general  purposes,  it  is  not  per- 
fectly isochronous;  i.  «.,  it  does  not  compel 
the  engine  to  keep  the  preciae  speed  at  which 
it  is  set  to  work.  As  the  governor  and  valve 
are  rigidly  connected,  there  ia  but  one  speed 
to  which  the  position  of  the  valve  and  of  the 
governor  can  be  perfectly  adapted  under  any 
one  set  of  conditions  of  steam  pressure  and  of 
load.  The  valve  gear  is  the  system  of  valves 
and  of  actuating  mechanism  which  distribute 
the  steam  as  the  engine  peases  through  its 
cycles  of  motion.  The  steam  valves  adToit 
steam  alternately  to  each  end  of  the  steam 
cylinder,  as  the  piston  moves  backward  and 
forward,  and  the  exhaust  valvee  alternately 
open  and  close  the  passages  or  ports  through 
wnich  the  steam  escapes,  after  impelling  &a 
piston,  into  the  condenser  e  in  the  condensing 
engine,  or  into  the  open  air  from  a  non-con- 
densing engine.  These  valves  are  moved  au- 
tomatically by  some  part  of  the  engine  itself. 
In  the  kind  of  engine  shown  in  fig.  9,  and  in 
pumping  engines  which  have  no  crank  and 
revolving  abaft,  the  motion  is  obtained  from 
a  rod  depending  from  the  beam,  projections 
on  which  rod  strike  the  tappets  t  as  they 
rise  and  fall.  Thia  rod  ia  called  the  plug  rod. 
In  nearly  all  other  engines,  the  valve  gear 
ia  actuated  by  an  eccentric,  or  disk  attached 
to  and  revolving  with  the  crank  shaft.  While 
the  piston  is  moving  upward,  the  steam  valve 
below  and  the  exhaust  valve  above  are  Open, 
the  Btesm  entering  below  to  drive  the  piston 
up,  while  the  staain  which  had  produced  the 
dowjiward  stroke  escapes  through  the  open 
exhaust  valve  at  the  top  into  the  condenser. 
Doring  the  descent  of  the  piston  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  The  condenser  may  be 
cither  a  jet  condenser,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure, or  a  surface  condenser.  Its  office  ia  to 
condense  the  steam  ejected  from  the  cylinder, 
and  thuB  to  create  a  vacuum,  so  removing  the 
resisting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  be- 
fore the  piston.  With  the  jet  condenser,  the 
steam  issuing  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the 
en^ne  is  received  in  h  closed  vessel,  where  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  jets  of  cold  water, 
and  thus  instantly  condensed,  and  the  vacuum 
BO  produced  pervades  the  condenser,  the  ex- 
haust pipe,  and  the  exhausted  end  of  the 
cylinder.    The  water  of  condensation,  the  re- 
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maining  nncondensed  vapor,  and  any  air  which 
may  enter  the  condenser  with  the  steam,  are 
removed  hj  the  air  pump  Py  and  thrown  into 
the  hot  well  above  the  condenser  whence  they 
are  taken  by  the  hot  water  pump  and  dis- 
charged. Water  is  also  taken  from  the  hot  well 
by  the  feed  pamp  and  fed  to  the  steam  boiler. 
— Clarification  of  Engines,  Steam  engines 
are  designated  as  condensing  or  non-conden- 
sing, according  as  they  are  furnished  with  a 
condenser  or  as  that  detail  is  omitted.  They 
are  high  pressure  or  low  pressure,  the  former 
term  being  applied  to  engines  supplied  with 
steam  of  50  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square  inch 
and  upward,  and  the  latter  to  engines  working 
under  40  lbs.  pressure.  The  latter  are  almost 
invariably  condensing  engines,  and.  high-pres- 
sure engines  are  very  generally  non-condensing. 
Reciprocating  engines  have  pistons  moving 
backward  and  forward  in  the  steam  cylinder, 
as  in  Wattes  engine.  When  they  turn  a  shaft, 
they  are  sometimes  called  rotative.  Rotary 
engines  have  a  piston  attached  to  a  shaft  and 
revolving  with  it  within  a  cylinder  of  which 
the  axis  is  parallel  with  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  piston  or  vane.  Engines  are  direct-act- 
ing where  the  piston  rod  acts  directly  upon 
the  connecting  rod,  and  through  it  upon  the 
crank,  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or 
lever.  In  back-acting  or  return  connecting 
rod  engines,  the  shaft  lies  between  the  cylin- 
der and  the  cross  head,  the  connecting  rod  re- 
turning frodi  the  cross  head  to  the  crank. 
Beam  engines  have  the  working  beam  al- 
ready described.  Side  lever  engines  have 
two  beams,  one  on  each  side  of  the  steam  cyl- 
inder, and  below  instead  of  above  the  cross 
head.  Oscillating  engines  have  their  piston 
rods  attached  directly  to  the  crank  pin,  and  as 
the  crank  revolves  the  cylinder  oscillates  upon 
trunnions,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  tlirough 
which  the  steam  enters  and  leaves  the  steam 
chest.  The  valves  are  within  the  steam  chest, 
oscillating  with  the  cylinder.  In  these  engines 
the  mechanism  actuating  the  valves  is  seldom 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  its  operation.  In  com- 
pound or  double-cylinder  engines,'  the  steam 
enters  first  a  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  there 
usaaUy  expands  from  its  initial  pressure  of 
from  60  to  100  lbs.  down  to  a  much  lower  den- 
sity ;  it  is  then  exhausted  into  a  second  steam 
cylinder,  in  which  it  expands  still  further  while 
completing  its  work. — Engines  are  also  classi- 
fied, according  to  the  use  for  which  they  are 
intended,  as  stationary,  pumping,  portable,  lo- 
comotive, or  marine  engines.  The  locomotive 
engine  is  the  simplest  form.  In  it  the  con- 
denser and  the  governor  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  valve  and  its  gearing  are  the  simplest 
possible.  The  portable  engine  is  usually  very 
similar  to  the  locomotive,  and,  like  the  latter, 
is  attached  to  its  steam  boiler.  It  is  sometimes 
provided  with  a  heater  to  warm  the  feed  water 
sent  into  the  boiler,  and  is  frequently  provided 
with  a  governor.  It  is  usually  mounted  on 
wheels.    Both  the  locomotive  and  the  portable 


engine  employ  high  steam  pressure  without 
condensation.  In  both  of  these  forms  of  en- 
gine are  secured  to  the  fullest  extent  lightness 
and  simplicity,  and,  where  properly  construct- 
ed, cheapness,  durability,  compactness,  and  fair 
efficiency.  Draft  is  usually  secured  in  both 
by  the  blast  of  the  exhaust  steam.  En^nes 
of  this  class  have  attained  the  remarkable 
economical  result  of  a  horse  power  developed 
with  the  expenditure  of  less  than  three  pounds 
of  coal  per  hour. — ^The  oldest  form  of  pumping 
engine  still  retained  in  use  is  the  Cornish.  In 
it  the  crank  shaft  and  balance  wheel  are  dis- 
pensed with,  the  end  of  the  pump  rod  being 
attached  directly  to  the  end  of  the  beam  op- 
posite the  steam  cylinder.  Steam  is  first  ad- 
mitted above  the  piston,  driving  it  rapidly 
downward  and  raising  the  pump  rod.  At  an 
early  point  in  the  stroke  the  admission  of  steam 
is  checked  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  induc- 
tion valve,  and  the  stroke  is  completed  under 
the  action  of  expanding  steam  assisted  by  the 
inertia  of  the  heavy  parts  already  in  motion. 
The  necessary  weight  and  inertia  is  afforded 
in  many  cases,  where  the  engine  is  applied  to 
the  pumping  of  deep  mines,  by  the  immense- 
ly long  and  heavy  pump  rods.  Where  this 
weight  is  too  great  it  is  counterbalanced,  and 
where  too  small,  weights  are  added.  When  the 
stroke  is  completed,  the  "equilibrium  valve" 
is  opened,  and  the  steam  passes  from  above  to 
the  space  below  the  piston,  and  an  equilibrium 
of  pressure  being  thus  produced,  the  pnuip 
rods  descend,  forcing  the  water  from  the  pumps 
and  raising  the  steam  piston.  The  absence  of 
the  crank  or  other  device  which  might  deter- 
mine absolutely  the  length  of  stroke  compels 
a  very  careful  adjustment  of  steam  admission 
to  the  amount  of  load.  Should  the  stroke  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  proper  length,  and  should 
danger  thus  arise  of  the  piston  striking  the 
cylinder  heads,  the  movement  is  checked  by 
buffer  beams.  The  valve  motion  is  actuated 
by  a  plug  rod,  as  in  Watt's  engine.  The  regu- 
lation is  effected  by  a  "cataract,"  a  kind  of 
hydraulic  governor,  consisting  of  a  plunger 
pump  with  a  reservoir  attached.  The  plunger 
is  raised  by  the  engine,  and  then  automatiotdly 
detached.  It  falls  with  greater  or  less  rapid- 
ity, its  velocity  being  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  eduction  orifice,  which  is  adjustable  by 
hand.  When  the  plunger  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  pump  barrel,  it  disengages  a  catch,  a 
weight  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  steam  valve, 
opening  it,  and  the  engine  is  caused  to  make 
a  stroke.  When  the  outlet  of  the  cataract  is 
nearly  closed,  the  engine  stands  still  a  consid- 
erable time  while  the  plunger  is  descending, 
and  the  strokes  succeed  each  other  at  long 
intervals.  When  the  opening  is  greater,  the 
cataract  acts  more  rapidly,  and  the  engine 
works  faster.  This  has  been  regarded  until 
recently  as  the  most  economical  of  pumping 
engines,  and  it  is  still  generally  used  in  freeing 
mines  of  water,  and  in  situations  where  exist- 
ing heavy  pump  rods  majr  be  utilized  in  con- 
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tJDDiog  Uie  motion  of  the  pietOD  during  that 
portion  of  its  stroke  which  is  performed  after 
eipaodon  has  begun.  The  direct-acting  steam 
pump  b  sometiraes  used  as  a  pumping  engine. 
(See  Pdmp.)  The  compound  pumping  engine 
\aa  twen  recentlj  adopted  with  great  succeaa. 


Fia,  Ir— Luiltt'l  Pumplii;  Es^ae. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  forms  is  that  designed 
bj  E.  D.  Leavitt,  jr.,  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Kiter  works,  and  shown  in  fig.  4.  Tlie  two 
cjiinders,  A  and  B,  are  placed  one  on  each  side 
the  centre  of  the  beam  0  D,  and  are  bo  inclined 
that  tbej  may  be  coupled  to  opposite  ends  of 
it,  while  their  lower  enda  are  placed  close  to- 
gether. At  their  upper  ends  a  valve  is  placed 
It  each  end  of  the  connecting  steam  pipe.  At 
Iheir  lower  ends  a  single  Talve  serves  as  es- 
haast  Talve  to  the  high-pressnre  and  as  steam 
Tilve  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  pis- 
tons move  in  opposite  directions,  and  steam  is 
eibausted  from  the  high-presaure  cylinder  A 
dirwtlj  into  the  nearer  end  of  the  low-pressure 
trrlinder  B,  The  pump,  E,  of  the  "  Thames-Dit- 
toQ"  or  "bucket  and  plunger"  variety,  takes  a 
full  supply  of  water  on  the  down  stroke,  and 
diKhirgee  half  when  rising  and  half  when  de- 
KcDding  again.  The  duty  of  this  engine  is 
reported  hy  a  board  of  engineers  as  ]0g.!l23,SI6 
foot  pounds  for  every  100  lbs.  of  coal  burned. 
The  duty  of  a  moderately  good  engine  is  uaual- 
Iv  flousidered  to  be  from  60  to  70  raillions. 
This  engine  has  steam  cylinders  of  ITf  and  86 
in.  diameter  respectively,  with  b  stroke  of  7  ft. 
The  pump  had  a  oapacity  of  about  195  gal- 
lons, and  delivered  96  per  cent.  Steam  was 
carried  at  a  pressure  of  70  lbs.  above  the  st- 
mosphere,  and  was  expanded  about  ten  times. 
Plain  horisontal   tubular   boilers   were   used, 
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i  Ihs.  of  water  frfira  98°  F. 


poond  of  ooal. — Th*  stationary  steam  engine 


has  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Since  compact- 
ness and  lightness  are  not  as  essential  as  in 
portable,  locomotive,  and  marine  engines,  the 
parts  are  arranged  with  a  view  simply  to  secn- 
ring  efficiency,  and  the  design  is  determined  by 
circomstances.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  adopt 
the  condensing  engine  in  mills  and  wherever  a 
stationary  engine  was  required.  In  Europe 
generally,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
states,  where  a  supply  of  condeDaiug  water  is 
obtainable,  condensing  «ngines  and  moderate 
Steam  pressures  are  still  employed.  But  tliis 
engine  is  gradually  becoming  aupcrseded  by 
the  high-pressure  condensing  engine,  with  con- 
dderable  eipansion,  and  with  an  expansion 
gear  in  which  the  point  of  cut-off  is  determined 
by  the  governor.  The  heat  known  engine  of 
this  class  ia  the  Corliss  engine,  which  is  very 
exKnsively  used  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  copied  very  generally  by  Euro- 
pean builders.  Fig.  5  represents  the  Corliss 
engine  as  built  in  the  United  Btatea  by  Harris. 
The  horizontal  steam  cylinder  is  bolted  tirmly 
to  the  end  of  tlie  frame,  wliich  ia  so  formed  as 
to  transmit  the  strain  to  the  main  journal  with 
the  greatest  directness.  The  frame  carriea  the 
gnidea  for  tbe  cross  head,  which  are  both  in 
the  same  vertical  plane.  The  valves  are  four 
in  number,  a  steam  and  an  exhaust  valve  be- 
ing placed  at  each  end  of  the  steam  cylinder. 
Short  steam  passages  are  thus  secured,  and 
thia  diminution  of  clearance  is  a  source  of 
some  economy.  Both  sets  cif  valves  are  driven 
by  an  eccentric  operating  a  disk  or  wrist  plate, 
wliich  vibrates  on  a  pin  projecting  from  the 
cylinder.  Bhort  links  reaching  from  this  wrist 
pidte  to  the  several  valves  move  them  with  a 
pecnliarly  varying  motion,  opening  and  closing 
them  rapidly,  and  moving  them  quite  slowly 
when  the  port  is  either  nearly  open  or  almost 
closed.  This  effect  is  ingenioaaly  aecnred  by 
so  placing  the  pins  on  the  wrist  plate  that  their 
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line  of  motion  becomes  nearly  transverse  to 
the  direction  of  the  valve  links  wlien  thejimit 
of  movement  is  approached.  The  links  con- 
necting the  wrist  plate  with  the  arms  moving 
the  steam  valves  have  catches  at  their  extremi- 
ties, which  are  disengaged  by  coming  in  con* 
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tact,  S8  the  ami  swinf^  around  with  the  valve 
Btem,  with  a  cam  adjusted  b7  the  governor. 
Thia  adjosCment  permtts  the  ateam  to  follow 
the  piston  further  when  the  engine  is  caused 
to  "slow  down,"  and  thns  tends  to  restore  the 
proper  speed.  It  disengages  the  steam  valve 
earlier,  and  expands  the  Bteam  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, when  the  engine  tends  t«  ran  above  the 
proper  speed.  When  the  cateh  is  thrown  oat, 
the  valve  is  closed  by  a  weight  or  a  strong 
spring.  To  prevent  jar  when  the  motion  of 
the  valve  is  checked,  a  "dash  pot"  is  used,  in- 
vented by  F.  E.  Sickels.  It  is  a  vessel  haviog 
a  nicely  fitted  piston,  which  is  received  by  a 
"cushion"  of  water  or  air  when  the  piston 
soddenly  enters  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the 
valve  movement.  In  the  original  water  dash 
pot  of  Bioiefa,  (he  cylinder  is  vertical,  and  the 
plunger  or  piston  descends  npon  a  small  body 
of  water  confined  in  the  base  of  the  dash  pot. 
In  the  Qroeue  steam  engine,  fig.  6,  the  valves 
are  fonr'in  number,  as  in  the  Corliss.  The 
out-oS  gear  consists  of  a  bar,  A,  moved  by  the 
steam  eccentric  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
centre  line  of  the  cylinder  and  nearly  ooinci- 
dent  as  to  time  with  the  piston.  On  this  bar 
are  tappets,  0  0,  supported  by  springs  and  ad- 
justable in  height  by  the  governor,  G.    These 
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tappets  engage  the  arras  B  B,  on  the  ends  of 
rock  shafts  E  E,  which  move  the  steam  valves 
and  remun  in  contact  with  them  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  opening  the  valve  daring  a 
greater  or  less  part  of  the  piston  stroke,  as  the 
governor  permits  the  tappets  to  rise  with  di- 
minishing engine  speed,  or  forces  them  down  as 
speed  increases.  The  exhanst  valves  are  moved 
by  an  independent  eccentric  rod,  moved   by 


an  eccentric  set,  as  is  vsnal  with  the  Corliss 
and  with  other  engines  generally,  at  right 
angles  with  the  crank.  This  engine,  in  cdd- 
seqaenoe  of  the  independence  of  the  eleuii 
eccentric,  and  of  the  contemporary  movement 
of  steam  valve  motion  and  steam  piston,  is 
capable  of  cutting  off  at  any  point  from  begin- 
ning to  nearly  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The 
usual  arrangement,  by  which  steam  and  exhaust 
valves  are  moved  by  the  same  eoeeDtrio,  only 
permits  expansion  with  the  range  from  the 
beginning  to  half  stroke.  The  Wright  engina 
has  an  adjustable  expansion  valve  gear  also, 
and  the  point  of  cut-off  is  determined  b;  the 
governor.  In  this  machine  the  steam  valves 
are  opened  by  a  cam  of  such  form  that  when 
the  cam  shaft  is  moved  longitudinally,  the 
valve  is  held  open  a  longer  or  a  shorter  lime. 
The  position  of  tie  cam  shaft  is  adjusted  by 
the  governor.  Its  motion  b  obtained  by  gesr- 
inff  it  to  the  main  shaft  The  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  engine  has  a  ont-oS  valve  on  the  back 
of  the  main  valve,  which  is  moved  by  a  small 
steam  cylinder.  The  point  of  cut-off  is  deter- 
mined hj  the  governor  also,  by  varying  the 
time  of  admission  of  steam  into  the  annliarj 
cylinder.  This  engine  has  the  same  latitade 
of  expansion  as  the  Greene  engine. — The  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  stationary  en^ne 
are  high  steam  pressure  without  condensation, 
an  expansion  valve  gear  with  drop  cut-off  ad- 
justable by  the  governor,  high  piston  speed, 
and  lightness  combined  with  strength  of  con- 
struction. In  other  countries  this  engine  ia  no\r 
rapidly  coming  into  general  iise,  but  abroad 
the  viuve  most  generily  adopted  is  the  form 
usual  in  other  styles  of  engine,  expanrion  being 
obtained  by  a  cut-off  valve  on  the  back  of  the 
main  valve,  and  regulation  secured  by  attach- 
ing the  governor  to  a  throttle  valve. —  Tht 
Marine  Steam  Engine.  Marine  engines  have  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  but  general  practice 
has  now  indicated  a  few  which  are  preferred. 
They  are  almost  invariably  fitted  with  con- 
densers. Until  recently  they  were  nsually 
driven  by  steam  of  moderate  pressure,  bat 
within  a  few  years  the  presauro  of  steam, 
which  in  the  time  of  Watt  was  nsnally  from  5 
to  10  lbs,  above  the  atmosphere,  has  risen  to 
60  lbs.'  Id  the  earlier  days  of  steam  navigation, 
the  paddle  wheel  was  oxclnsively  used.  Re- 
cently the  screw  has  heoome  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  propulsion,  where  deep  water  permits 
Wn  use.  In  shallow  water  the  paddle  wheel  ia 
still  employed.  Marine  engines  are  therefore 
divided  into  paddle  engines  and  screw  engines. 
— The  most  common  forms  of  paddle  enpnes 
in  the  United  States  are  the  overhead  beam 
engine,  driven  by  steam  of  from  20  to  50  Iha. 
pressure,  and  fitted  with  a  jet  condenser,  and 
the  high -pressure  and  non-coadensing  direct- 
acting  engine,  nsed  principally  on  the  western 
rivers.  The  latter  is  driven  by  Bt«am  of  from 
100  to  150  lbs.  pressure,  and  exhausts  ite  steam 
into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible form  of  direct-acting  engine.    The  vidves 
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tm  of  tbe  disk  or  poppet  variety,  rialng  and 
Ming  Tertically.  They  are  (our  in  number, 
two  steam  and  two  eihanat  valvea  being  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  steam  cylinder.  The  beam 
engine  is  a  peculiarly  American  type,  seldom 
if  ever  seen  abroad.  Fig.  7  is  aa  ontllne  sketch 
of  ihis  engine  aa  built  for  a  steamer  plying  on 
the  HadsoQ  river.  Thia  class  of  engine  ia  nan- 
ally  adopted  in  vessels  of  great  length,  light 
draught,  and  high  speed.  Bnt  one  ateam  cyl- 
inder is  commonly  nsed.  The  cross  head  is 
eonpled  to  one  end  of  the  beam  by  means  of 
a  pNT  of  links,  and  the  motion  of  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  beam  is  transmitted  to  tho 
crank  by  a  connecting  rod  of  moderate  length. 
The  beam  haa  a  oast-iron  centre  surrounded 
by  a  wrought-iron  strap  of  lozenge  shape,  in 
whichare  forged  the  bosses  Tor  the  end  centres, 
or  for  tlie  pins  to  whicli  tlie  connecting  rod 
and  the  links  are  attached.  The  main  centre 
of  the  beam  is  supported  by  a  "  gallows  frame  " 
of  timbers  so  arranged  as  to  receive  all  streaaes 
longitndinally.  The  crank  and  shaft  are  of 
wrought  iron.     The  valve  gear  is  Dsiially  of 


independent  eccentrics,  the  latter  being  set  in 
the  usual  manner,  opening  and  closing  the  ex- 
haust passagoB  just  before  the  crank  passes  its 
centre.  Tlie  steam  eccentric  is  ao  placed  that 
the  steam  valve  is  opened  as  usual,  but  closed 


the  atroke  haa  been 


Fio.  T.— Beam  Eiigliie. 

the  form  known  aa  the  Stevens  valve  gear,  an 
tnvention  of  Robert  L.  and  Francis  B.  Stevens. 
The  steam  and  exbanat  valves  ore  worked  by 


%Fhen  but  aboDt 
made.  This  result  is 
accomplished  by  giv- 
ing the  eccentric  a 
greater  throw  than  is 
required  by  the  mo- 
tion of  tbe  valve,  and 
permitting  it  to  move 
through  a  portion  of 

ing  the  valve.  Thna 
in  fig.  8,  if  A  B  he  the 
direction  of  motion  of 
the  eccentric  rod,  the  valve  would  ordinarily 
open  the  steam  port  when  the  eccentric  aa- 
sumes  the  position  0  C,  closing  when  the  ec- 
centric has  passed  around  to  0  D.  With  the 
Stevens  valve  gear,  the  valve  is  opened  when 
the  eccentrio  reaches  O  £,  and  closes  when 
it  arrives  at  0  F.  Tbe  steam 
valve  of  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder  ia  open  while  tbe  ec- 
centric is  moving  from  0 11  to 
O  E.  Between  E  and  £,  and 
between  F  and  M,  both  valvea 
are  seated.  H  B  is  proportion- 
al to  the  lift  of  the  valve,  and 
O  H  to  the  motion  of  the  valve 
gear  when  out  of  contact  with 
the  valve  lifters.  While  the 
crank  ia  moving  through  an  arc 
E  F,  steam  Is  entering  the  cyl- 
inder ;  tVom  F  to  H  nie  steam 
is  expanding.  At  U  the  stroke 
is  completed  and  tbe  other 
steam  valve  opena.  The  ratio 
— —  ia  the  ratio  of  ezpansion. 
The  condenser  is  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  tbe  steam  cyl- 
inder. The  air  pump  ia  placed 
close  beside  it,  and  worked  by 
a  rod  attached  to  the  beam. 
Steam  vessels  on  the  Hudson 
river  have  been  driven  by  auch 
engines  at  the  rate  of  £3  m.  an 
hour.  This  form  of  engine  is 
remarkable  for  its  smoothness 
of  operation,  its  economy  and 
durability,  its  compactness,  and 
the  latitude  which  it  permits  in 
the  change  of  shape  of  the  long 
flexible  vessels  in  which  it  ia 

rerally  nsed,  without  injury 
"  getting  out  of  line."    For 
paddle  engines  of  large  vessels, 
the  favorite  type  has  been  the 
side  lever  engine,  which  is  now 
rarely  hnilt.    For  smaller  vessels,  the  oscilla- 
ting engine  with  feathering  paddle  wheels  is 
,  still  largely  employed  in  Europe.    This  style 
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of  engine  ii  ahown  in  Rg.  9.  It  ia  rery  com- 
pact, light,  and  moderately  ecoaomical,  and 
eicela  in  aimpltcit?.  The  feathering;  paddle 
wheel  is  made  with  floats  or  buckets  variable 
in  poeiUon,  and  so  adjusted  by  the  feathering 
tDechanism  that  less  power  is  expended  in  ob- 


Fio.  l.-OtdUiUng  Eagim  ud  fettherlag  PuUlo  WIik]. 

liqne  action,  raising  or  pashing  downward  the 
water  impinged  npon,  taan  with  the  ordinary 
radial  wheel,  in  which  the  floats  are  rigidly 

attached  to  the  anna.  The  nsual  arrangement 
is  such  that  the  feathering  wheel  has  the  same 
action  upon  the  water  ae  a  radial  wheel  of 
double  diameter.  This  redoction  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel,  while  retaining  maximum 
offectiveneas,  permits  a  high  speed  of  engine, 
and  therefore  less  weight,  volume,  and  cost. 
The  smaller  wheel  boxes,  by  offering  less  re- 
sistance to  the  wind,  retard  the  progress  of 
the  vessel  less  than  those  of  radial  wheels. 
The  feathering  of  the  paddle  id  produced  by 
the  nse  of  a  rod,  E  D,  fig.  10,  which  connecte 
an  eccentric  strap,  E  F, 
secured  to  the  vessel, 
with  the  short  arm  A 
D,  by  which  the  paddle 
is  tnmed  npon  the  pin 
A.  C  is  the  centre  of 
the  paddle  wheel,  and 
C  B  is  one  of  the 
arms,  Circolar  hoops, 
or  bands,  connect  all  of 
the  arms,  each  of  which 
carries  a  float.  They 
are  all  thus  tied  togeth- 
er, forming  a  very  firm 
and  powerful  combina- 
•  tion  to  resist  external 
Fiu.  10.  forces.  Inclined  engines 

are  sometimes  nsed  for 
driving  paddio  wheels.  In  these  the  steam 
cylinder  hes  in  on  inclined  position,  and  Its 
connecting  rod  directly  connects  the  crank  with 
the  cross  head.  The  condenser  and  air  pnmp  I 
naually  lie  beneath  the  cross-head  guides,  and 
are  worked  by  a  bell  crank  driven  by  links  OQ  | 


each  side  the  connecting  rod,  attsched  to  the 

cross  head.  Buch  engines  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  Europe,  and  they  have  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States  navy  (or  side-wheel  gun- 
boats. The;  ore  also  used  on  the  ferry  bo&ta 
flying  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
addle  wheels  should  be  immersed  usually  not 
more  than  one  third  the  radios  of  the  wheel 
for  sea-going  vessels,  and  on  rivers  they  are 
frequently  not  immersed  more  than  one  sixth 
or  one  eighth.  In  the  first  case  the  loss 
by  oblique  action  is  aboat  5  per  cent.,  in  tlie 
last  case  abont  10  per  cent.  A  loss  of  20 
or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  applied  to 
the  wheel  is  frequently  causM  by  slip. — &lany 
forms  of  engines  have  been  used  for  driving 
the  screw,  but  they  are  now  almost  invariably 
of  one  type.  The  ordinary  screw  engine  is 
direct-acting.  Two  en^nes  are  placed  side 
by  side,  with  cranks  on  the  shaft  at  an  angle 
of  90  degrees  with  each  other.  In  merchsiit 
steamers  the  steam  cylinders  are  usually  ver- 
tical and  directly  over  the  crank  pins,  to  which 
the  cross  heads  are  coupled.  The  condenser 
is  placed  behind  the  engine  frame,  or,  where  a 
Jet  condenser  is  used,  the  frame  itself  ia  some- 
times made  hollow  and  serves  as  a  condenser. 
The  air  pump  is  worked  by  a  beam  connected 
by  links  with  the  cross  head.  The  general  ar- 
rangement is  like  that  shown  in  figs.  1 3  and  14. 
For  naval  purposes  such  a  form  is  objection- 
able, since  its  hei|;ht  is  so  great  that  it  wonid 
be  exposed  to  injury  by  shot.  In  naval  engi- 
neering the  cylinder  ia  placed  horizontally,  as 
in  fig.  11,  which  is  a  sectional  view,  represent- 
ing a  horizontal,  direct-acting  naval  screw  en- 
gine, with  jet  condenser  and  donble-acting  sJr 
and  circulating  pumps.  A  is  the  steam  cylin- 
der, B  the  piston,  which  is  connected  to  the 
crank  pin  by  the  piston  rod  D  and  connecting 
rod  £.  F  is  the  cross-head  guide.  The  eccen- 
trics G  operate  the  valve,  which  is  of  the 
"  three-ported  variety,"  by  a  Stephenson  link. 


FiQ.  ll.—HorlioQUi  dlnct-utbig  KiTil  Smv  Engine. 

Reversing  is  effected  by  the  hand  wheel  C, 
which  by  means  of  s  gear  m  snd  a  rack  it  ele- 
vates and  depresses  the  link,  and  thus  reverses 
the  valve.  As  shown  in  the  sketch,  this  valve 
is  so  constructed  that,  when  in  precisely  the 
middle  of  its  path,  it  covers  both  steam  porta 
as  well  as  the  exhaust  port.  When  it  is  moved 
to  the  right,  the  forward  steam  port  is  opened 
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and  the  engine  takes  steam  at  the  end  D, 
while  the  steam  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
piston,  A,  is  allowed  to  pass  out  nnder  the  valve 
and  oi  through  the  exhaust  port.  The  valve 
is  shown  in  this  position  in  the  figure.  When 
the  eccentric  has  turned  with  the  shaft,  or 
when  the  link  is  shifted  so  as  to  hring  the  end 
p  into  action  and  thus  communicate  the  mo- 
tion of  the  other  eccentric  to  the  valve,  steam 
enters  at  the  end  A  and  is  exhausted  from  D. 
Each  eccentric  produces  this  change  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  piston  reaches  the  end 
of  its  stroke  this  reversal  occurs,  and  the  steam 
and  exhaust  ports  are  opened  and  closed  in  the 
manner  required  to  produce  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  steam.  One  eccentric  is  adjusted  to 
give  the  correct  distribution  when  the  engine 
is  moving  ahead,  the  other  when  worked  back- 
ward. When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  limited 
amount  of  expansion  ^f  steam,  the  exterior 
edges  of  the  face  of  the  valve  are  carried 
farther  apart,  and  the  valve  when  in  mid- 
position  overlaps  the  steam  ports.  The  throw 
6f  the  eccentrics  is  then  correspondingly  in- 
creased, and  thej  are  moved  upon  the  shaft 
until  thej  can  be  secured  in  new  positions  in 
which  they  bring  the  edge  of  the  valve  to  the 
edge  of  the  port  opening  as  before,  admitting 
steam  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke.  By  this 
process,  which  is  termed  giving  lead  to  the 
ralT^  the  exhaust  port  is  also  both  opened  and 
closed  earlier  than  before.  To  remedy  this 
fault,  the  edges  of  the  interior  of  the  valve  are 
eometimes  changed  also,  and  they  are  given 
'*  lap  "  in  either  position,  as  on  the  steam  side 
or  negative.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  moved 
farther  apart  Zeuner's  valve  diagram,  fig.  12, 
is  a  useful  graphic  representation  of  the  action 
of  this  valve.  Let  A  B  represent  the  path  of 
the  piston,  A  O,  B  O  being  the  positions  of  the 
crank  at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  Then  E  O, 
FO  will  be  'the  positions  of  the  crank  when  the 
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Tio.  12.— Zenner'B  YalTe  Diagram. 

eccentric  and  valvo  are  at  their  middle  posi- 
tions on  the  forward  and  the  return  stroke  re- 
spectively, provided  the  valve  has  neither  lap 
nor  lead,  and  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  will 
be  opened  and  dosed  precisely  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  stroke.    If,  however,  it  is  de- 


sired to  open  the  steam  port  when  the  crank 
is  at  0  and  the  piston  at  6,  approaching  A,  and 
if  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  ot  and  expansion 
to  begin  when  the  crank  is  at  D  and  the  piston 
at  dy  on  the  forward  stroke,  the  valve  must  be 
at  "  half  throw  *'  when  the  crank  is  at  E'  mid- 
way between  A  and  D.  E'  O,  F'  0  will  then  be 
the  positions  of  the  crank  when  the  valve  is  at 
mid  throw  on  the  forward  and  return  stroke 
respectively.  While  the  crank  is  moving  from 
D  to  G  the  valve  must  continually  cover  the 
port  which  has  remained  open  from  A  to  D. 
The  distances  E'  L,  L  0  are  thus  proportional 
to  the  motion  of  the  valve  while  the  port  is 

opened  and  closed  respectively,  and  j,,  q  mea- 
sures the  lap.  HO  A  is  the  "angular  ad- 
vance," or  the  distance  by  which  the  eccen- 
tric must  precede  its  normal  position  E  to 
insure  the  desired  distribution  of  steam.  A 
circle  EiO  being  inscribed,  the  distance  01 
also  measures  the  lap.  Similarly,  if  the  ex- 
haust port  is  to  be  opened  at  I,  it  must  closo 
at  J,  and  the  steam  is  confined  and  "cush- 
ioned "  behind  the  piston  as  the  crank  moves 
from  J  to  A.  O  M  or  O  «i  measures  the  "  ex- 
haust lap."  The  figure  NQPSRANis 
the  indicator  diagram  corresponding  to  such 
a  distribution  of  steam,  the  steam  pressure  be- 
ing maintained  from  N  to  Q,  expansion  occur- 
ring from  Q  to  P,  exhaust  taking  place  at  P, 
and  S  B  being  the  line  of  back  pressure  on 
the  return  stroke.  Cushioning  takes  place  at 
R,  and  the  steam  being  admitted  immediately 
afterward,  the  pressure  rises  again  to  its  maxi- 
mum at  N.  This  valve  and  gear  only  permits 
a  very  limited  range  of  expansion  in  conse- 
quence of  the  seriously  objectionable  effect  of 
the  accompanying  alteration  of  the  exhaust. 
A  separate  expansion  valve,  moved  by  an  in- 
dependent eccentric,  is  usually  placed  between 
the  steam  pipe,  S,  ^f;.  11,  and  the  main  valve. 
The  piston  of  the  air  pump,  P,  and  the  cir- 
culating pump,  where  a  surface  condenser  is 
used,  are  driven  by  a  rod  p  R  from  the 
main  piston.  The  valves  //  admit  the  wa- 
ter, and  e  c  are  the  delivery  vabres.  The 
pump  is  represented  as  just  making  a  stroke 
from  left  to  right.  Steam  is  exhausted  from 
the  cylinder  A  through  the  exhaust  pipe  N  N 
to  the  condenser,  and  when  condensed  falls 
to  the  bottom,  whence  the  w^ater  of  conden- 
sation is  raised  by  the  air  pump  and  forced 
overboard  through  a  delivery  pipe  and  valve 
not  shown.  A  portion  of  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  is  represented  as  torn  away  to  show 
the  screw  J.  A  strong  and  stiff  main  frame, 
X  X,  uniteis  the  cylinders  with  the  condenser 
and  also  supports  the  main  shaft  journal  at  G. 
The  whole  is  firmly  secured  by  bolts  to  the 
cross  floors  of  the  vessel,  Z  Z,  if  of  iron,  or  to 
engine  keelsons  if  of  wood.  A  spring  water 
valve,  "V,  is  placed  on  the  cylinder  head  to 
allow  water  which  may  enter  the  cylinder  with 
the  steam  to  be  forced  out  without  endanger- 
ing the  cylinder  or  the  heads,  as  it  might  were 
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it  caDght  t^ora  on  the  retam  ot  the  pirton. 
The  trunk  engine,  in  which  the  connecting 
rod  is  attached  directlj  to  the  piston  and  vi- 
brates nithin  a  trnnk  or  cylinaor  »ecnred  to 
the  piston,  moving  with  it,  and  extending  out- 
side the  cjltuder,  like  an  immense  hollow  piston 
rod,  is  frequently  used  in  the  British  navy.  It 
has  rarely  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
— In  nearly  all  steam  vessels  wiiich  have  been 
huilt  for  the  merchsnt  Ber\-ioe  recently,  and 
in  some  naval  vessels,  the  compound  engine 
has  been  adopted.  Fi^.  13  and  14  represent 
the  usual  form  of  this  engine.  Here  A  A, 
A'  A'  are  the  small  and  the  Ttu^e,  or  the  high- 
pressare  and  the  low-pressare  cylinders  re- 
spectively. B  B'  are  the  valve  chests,  COO 
is  the  condenser,  which  is  invariably  a  surface 
ooudenser.  The  condensing  water  is  sometimes 


directed  aroand  the  tabes  cont^ed  within 

the  casing  0  C  C,  while  the  steam  is  eihsosted 
around  them  and  among  them,  and  BomettmeB 
the  steam  is  condensed  within  the  tabes,  while 
the  injection  water  which  is  sent  into  the  con- 
denser to  produce  condensation  passes  around 
the  exterior  of  the  tubes.  In  either  case,  the 
tnbea  are  usually  of  small  diameter,  varying 
from  five  eighths  to  half  an  inch,  and  in  length 
from  four  to  seven  feet.  The  extent  of  heat- 
ing surface  is  usually  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  that  of  the  heating  surface  of  the 
boilers.  The  air  and  oircnl^ng  pumps,  D  D, 
are  placed  on  the  lower  part  ot  the  conden- 
ser casting,  and  are  operated  by  a  crank  on 
the  main  shaft  at  E' ;  or  they  are  sometimes 
placed  as  in  the  style  of  engine  last  described, 
and  driven  by  a  beam  worked  by  the  cross 
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head.  The  piston  rods  are  guided  by  the 
oroaa  heads  X  X  working  in  slipper  guides  T  I, 
and  to  these  cross  heads  are  attached  the  con- 
necting rods  1 1,  driving  the  cranks  Y  T.  The 
cranks  are  now  nsually  set  at  right  angles ;  in 
some  engines  this  angle  is  increased  to  120", 
or  even  180°,  Where  it  is  arranged  as  here 
shown,  an  intermediate  reservoir,  R  R,  is 
placed  "between  the  two  cylinders  to  prevent 
the  excessive  variations  of  pressure  that  would 
otherwise  accompany  the  varying  relative  mo- 
tions of  the  pistons,  as  the  steam  passes  from 
the  high-pressure  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
Steam  from  the  boilers  enters  the  high-pres- 
sure steam  chest  S,  and  is  admitted  by  the 
steam  valve  alternately  above  and  below  the 
piston  as  usual.  The  exhaust  steam  is  conduct- 
ed through  the  exhaust  passage  around  into  the 
reservoir  R,  whence  it  is  taken  hy  the  low-pres- 


sure cylinder,  precisely  as  the  smaller  cylmder 
drew  its  steam  from  the  boiler.  From  the  large 
or  low-pressure  cylinder  the  steam  is  exhaust- 
ed into  the  condenser.  The  valve  gear  is  usu- 
ally a  Stephenson  link,  L,  the  position  of  which 
is  determined,  and  the  reversal  of  which  is 
accomplished,  by  a  hand  wheel  U  and  screw 
P,  which,  by  the  bell  crank  N  M,  are  attached 
to  the  link  L  L.—The  Strete.  Screw  steamers 
are  far  more  efficient  than  paddle-wheel  ves- 
sels, not  only  because  the  screw  is  a  hetter  in- 
strument ot  propulsion,  but  because  it  permits 
the  use  of  more  efficient  machinery,  and  espe- 
cially because  it  utilizes  a  large  amount  of  en- 
ergy entirely  wasted  with  the  psddle  wheel  in 
putting  in  motion  the  water,  which  latter,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  it 
set  in  motion  by  friction,  and  the  following 
current  is  left  behind  to  expend  Its  vit  euta  by 
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contact  with  the  surronnding  masd  of  water. 
Hie  currents  so  produced,  in  the  case  of  screw 
vessels,  impinge  upon  the  screw,  which  works 
immediately  astern  of  the  vessel,  and  com- 
mnnicate  to  it  a  portion  of  that  energy  which 
would  otherwise  he  lost  in  the  creation  of 
SQch  currents.  Screws  work  far  helow  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  lose  less  hy  slip  than 
the  paddle  wheel.  Screw  engines  are  quick- 
working,  compact,  and  light.  Their  higher 
piston  speed,  their  smaller  size,  and  especially 
their  more  uniform  action  upon  the  propeller 
and  the  water,  produce  greater  economy  in 
the  nse  of  steam  and  a  more  effective  appli- 
cation of  power  than  is  obtained  with  the 
paddle  wheel.  Incidentally,  by  permitting 
the  replacing  of  a  considerable  weight  of  ma- 
chinery and  fuel  by  paying  freight,  they  add 
greatly  to  the  oonmieroial  value  of  the  steam 
vessel.  The  forms  of  screws  are  exceedingly 
diverse,  but  those  in  common  use  are  not 
numerous.  In  naval  vessels  it  is  common  to 
apply  screws  of  two  blades,  that  they  may 
be  hoisted  above  water  into  a  '*  well "  when 
the  vessel  is  under  sail,  or  set  with  the  two 
blades  directly  behind  the  stem  post,  when 
their  resistance  to  the  forward  motion  of  the 
vessel  will  be  comparatively  small.  In  other 
vessels,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  full-pow- 
ered naval  yessels,  screws  of  three  or  four 
blades  are  used.  The  usual  form  of  screw  has 
blades  of  nearly  equal  breadth  from  the  hub 
to  the  periphery,  or  slightly  widening  toward 
their  extremities,  as  is  seen  in  an  exaggerated 
degree  in  fig.  15,  representing  the  form  adopt- 
ed for  tug-boats,  where  large  surface  near  the 
extremity  is  more  generally  used  than  in  ves- 
sels of  high  speed  running  free.  In  the  Grif- 
fith screw,  which  has  been  much  used,  the  hub 
is  globular  and  very  large.  The  blades  are  se- 
cured to  the  hub  by  flanges,  and  are  bolted  on 
in  such  a  manner  that  &ieir  position  may  be 
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changed  slightly  if  desired.  The  blades  are 
Bhaped  like  the  section  of  a  pear,  the  wider 
part  being  nearest  the  hub,  and  the  blades 
tapering  rapidly  toward  their  extremities.    A 


usual  form  is  intermediate  between  th^  last 
and  that  shown  in  fig.  15,  the  hub  being  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  to  permit  the  blades  to  be  at- 
tached as  in  the  Griffith  screw,  but  more  near- 
ly cylindrical,  and  the  blades  having  nearly 
uniform  width  from  end  to  end.  The  Hirsch 
screw,  fig.  16,  is  used  on  the  steamship  City  of 
Peking.  The  pitch  of  a  screw  is  the  distance 
which  would  be  traversed  by  the  screw  in  one 
revolution  were  it  to  move  through  the  water 
without  slip;  i.  «.,  it  is  double  the  distance 
0  D,  fig.  15.  0  D'  represents  the  helical  path 
of  the  extremity  of  the  blade  B,  and  O  E  F  H 
K  is  that  of  the  blade  A.  The  proportion  of 
diameter  0  C  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  de- 
termined by  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  For  low 
speed  the  pitch  may  be  as  small  as  one  and 
one  fourth  the  diameter.  For  vessels  of  high 
speed  the  pitch  is  frequently  double  the  diam- 
eter. The  diameter  of  the  screw  is  made  as 
great  as  possible,  since  the  slip  decreases  with 
the  increase  of  the  area  of  screw  disk.  Its 
length  is  usually  about  one  sixth  the  diameter. 
A  greater  length  produces  loss  by  increase 
of  surface  causing  too  great  friction,  while  a 
shorter  screw  does  not  fully  utilize  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  cylinder  of  water  within 
which  it  works,  and  increased  slip  causes 
waste  of  power.  Negative  slip  occurs  when 
the  vessel  moyes  at  a  higher  speed  than  it 
would  attain  were  the  screw  to  work  in  a  solid 
nut ;  it  is  sometimes  observed  in  badly  formed 
yessels.  The  slip  is  decreased  by  increasing 
the  diameter,  and  also  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  screw.  The  increased  friction  above 
referred  to  prevents  the  latter  process  from 
being  economically  carried  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum given.  An  empirical  value  for  the  prob- 
able slip  in  vessels  of  good  shape,  which  is 
closely  approximate  usuily,  is  given  by  Prof. 

Thurston  as  3=4  -r,  in  which  S  is  the  slip  per 

cent,  and  M  and  A  are  the  areas  of  the  mid- 
ship section  and  of  the  screw  disk  in  square 
feet.  The  most  effective  screws  have  slightly 
greater  pitch  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  hub, 
and  an  increasing  pitch  from  the  forward  to 
the  rear  part  of  the  screw.  The  latter  method 
of  increasing  pitch  is  more  generally  adopted 
alone.  The  thrust  of  the  screw  is  the  pressure 
which  it  exerts  in  driving  the  vessel  forward. 
In  well  formed  yessels,  with  good  screws, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  power  applied  to  the 
screw  is  utilized  in  propulsion,  the  remainder 
being  wasted  in  slip  and  other  useless  work. 
Its  efficiency  is  in  such  a  case,  therefore,  66 
per  cent.  Twin  screws,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stern  post,  are  sometimes  used  in  vessels  of 
light  draught  and  considerable  breadth,  where- 
by decreased  slip  is  secured.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  largest  ma- 
rine screw  engines  of  the  well  known  types. 
The  engines  of  the  British  iron-clad  Monarch, 
a  yessel  of  over  8,000  tons  displacement,  have 
given  an  "indicated  power  "  of  8,528  horses  at 
65  revolutions  a  minute,  when  making  a  speed 
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of  about  15  knots  or  17^  statute  miles  an  hour. 
The  steam  pressure  was  25  lbs.  These  engines 
are  horizontal,  and  have  steam  cylinders  120  in. 
in  diameter,  and  4^  ft.  stroke  of  piston ;  the 
pistons  weigh  8  tons  each.  The  surface  con- 
densers contain  16,500  sq.  ft.  of  condensing 
surface,  the  tubes  being  |  in.  diameter,  and  6 
ft.  long.  The  propelling  power  is  a  two-bladed 
Griffith  screw,  23^  ft.  diameter,  26J  ft.  mean 
pitch,  expanding  6  ft.  The  valves  are  moved 
hy  a  link  motion,  of  which  the  reversing  gear 
is  worked  by  a  small  steam  reversing  engine, 
which  weighs  about  850  tons;  the  boiler 
weighs  nearly  as  much  more.  The  cost  of 
engines  and  boiler  was  £66,500.  The  City 
of  Peking,  a  screw  steamer  built  for  the  Pa- 
cific mail  company,  is  a  vessel  of  5,000  tons. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  compound  engines, 
having  cylinders  of  51  and  88  in.  diameter, 
and  4|  ft.  stroke  of  piston.  The  crank  shafts 
are  18  in.  in  diameter.  Steam  is  carried  at  60 
lbs.,  and  is  expanded  nine  times.  The  boilers 
are  ten  in  number,  cylindrical  in  form  and 
with  cylindrical  flues;  they  are  13  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, lOJ  ft.  long,  with  shells  of  iron  |J  in. 
thick,  and  have  520  ft.  of  grate  surface,  16,500 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  and  1,600  sq.  ft.  of 
superheating  surface.     The  smoke  funnels,  or 

stacks,  are  8^  ft.  in 
diameter  and  70  ft. 
high. — Steam  Fres- 
sure  and  Engine 
Power,  The  steam 
in  the  engine  exerts 
a  varying  pressure 
from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the 
stroke,    and    these 

Pressures  may  be 
etermined  experi- 
mentaUy  by  the  use 
of  the  steam  engine 
indicator.  The  best 
form  now  in  general 
use  is  the  Richards 
indicator,  fig.  17.  A 
miniature  steam  cyl- 
inder, A,  has  within 
it  a  closely  fitted 
piston,  which  by  exceedingly  nice  construction 
is  made  to  work  perfectly  steam-tight  with- 
out friction  or  leakage.  Its  rod  B  is  attached 
to  the  parallel  motion  C  D  E  F,  which  carries 
a  pencil  at  the  middle  of  F  in  a  perfectly  ver- 
tical line.  To  the  upper  side  of  this  piston 
and  to  the  cap  V  of  the  cylinder  is  screwed  a 
helical  steel  spring,  of  such  strength  that,  re- 
sisting the  steam  pressure  beneath  the  piston, 
it  causes  the  pencil  to  rise  and  fall,  as  pressures 
vary,  through  distances  which  are  proportional 
to  the  changes  of  pressure.  A  scale,  G,  on  the 
barrel  H  U,  indicates  the  pressures  per  square 
inch  which  correspond  with  the  position  of  the 
pencil  at  any  instant. .  The  barrel  H  H  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  string  I  with  some  part 
of  the  engine  having  a  motion  coincident  in 
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time  with  that  of  the  steam  piston,  but  of  sacb 
extent  that  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine  the 
barrel  H  will  be  turned  about  three  fourths  of 
a  revolution  only.  A  piece  of  paper  or  thin 
card  is  wrapped  upon  this  barrel,  its  end  being 
secured  by  the  springs  W,  and  upon  this  paper 
the  indicator  card  or  diagram  is  automatical- 
ly made  by  the  pencil.  The  instrument  is 
attached  to  the  steam  cylinder  by  the  cock  N, 
which  is  screwed  at  O  into  the  cylinder  in  such 
a  position  that  steam  can  at  all  times  enter  it, 
and  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  engine  and  in 
the  indicator  shall  be  the  same.  The  instru- 
ment is  secured  to  the  cock  by  the  use  of  the 
nut  with  its  double  screw  threads  R  S,  one 
of  which  being  finer  than  the  other,  the  cone 
T  may  be  forced  into  U  very  firmly,  and  per- 
fectly steam-tight.  An  indicator  should  be 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  dia- 
grams taken  simultaneously  if  possible.  The 
instrument  being  thus  attached  and  steam 
admitted,  after  a  few  moments*  working  has 
thoroughly  heated  the  cylinder,  the  steaai  is 
shut  off  from  the  indicator,  and  the  pencil  is, 
with  its  support  J  K,  swung  around,  until  it 
touches  the  paper.  As  the  barrel  revolves,  the 
pencil  makes  a  horizontal  line,  which  is  called 
the  atmospheric  line  or  line  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  reading  of  the  barometer  will 
then  give  the  distance  of  the  vacuum  line,  or 
the  line  of  absolutely  no  pressure,  below  this 
line  of  reference.  Steam  is  again  admitted, 
and  the  pencil,  rising  and  falling  as  the  steam 
pressure  changes  in  the  cylinder,  while  the 
paper  is  moved  laterally  with  a  motion  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  piston,  a  diagram 
is  made,  usually  resembling  h  e  d  e/a  in  ^g. 
18,  taken  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Porter  on  the  indicator.  Steam  from  the  boiler 
is  supplied  to  the  engine  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stroke  nearly  at  boiler  pressure,  and 
follows  the  piston  at  that  pressure  until  at  e 
the  steam  passage  is  gradually  contracted,  and 
finally  closed  by  the  steam  valve.  The  steam 
thus  confined  within  the  cylinder  expands  as 
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the  piston  moves  forward,  diminishing  in  pres- 
sure until  it  arrives  at  (2,  where  the  exhaust 
valve  gradually  opens  communication  with  the 
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oondenBer;  the  pressure  drops  to  e  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  and  as  condensation  becomes 
completed  during  the  retom  stroke,  the  mini- 
mnm  pressure  is  soon  reached  and  retained 
until  at/ the  closing  of  the  exhaust  valve  shuts 
up  a  small  portion  remaining  in  the  cylinder, 
aod  it  is  compressed  by  the  returning  piston 
and  its  pressure  thus  increased  to  a,  where  th% 
end  of  the  return  stroke  is  reached,  the  steam 
valve  again  opens,  and  a  new  cycle  of  opera- 
tions b^ins.  A  B  is  the  atmospheric  line,  and 
C  D  that  of  absolute  vacuum.  In  consequence 
of  the  slow  closing  of  the  steam  or  cut-off 
valve  in  this  case,  the  steam  is  not  completely 
cat  off  until  the  point  h  is  reached,  where  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  curve  shows 
that  only  from  htod  does  the  steam  expansion 
line  truly  represent  the  law  of  change  of  vol- 
ume with  pressure.  From  e  to  h  the  steam 
**  wire-draws"  through  the  steam  port,  and  the 
benefit  of  expansion  is  not  fully  secured.  Were 
the  steam  port  closed  instantaneously  at  e,  the 
line  e  g  would  be  the  expansion  line,  and  would 
closely  correspond  with  that  described  already 
(see  Steam)  for  the  special  conditions  under 
which  it  may  have  been  formed.  It  is  to  se- 
cure this  sudden  closing  and  this  full  benefit 
of  expansion  that  the  drop  cut-offs  of  Sickels, 
Corliss,  Greene,  and  others  have  been  adopt- 
ed. Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  should 
the  *^lead"  be  increased,  and  steam  thus  admit- 
ted earlier  in  the  stroke,  the  line  a  J>  would 
be  formed  parallel  with  but  in  advance  of  its 
present  position.  With  less  lead,  the  point  h 
would  be  moved  also,  the  line  a  b  becoming 
inclined  to  the  left.  With  a  greater  or  less 
expansion,  the  point  e  moves  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  With  a  rapidly  closing  cut-off  valve, 
the  curve  e  h  becomes  shorter,  and  the  curve 
chg  more  nearly  like  eg,  A  better  vacuum 
would  bring  the  line  ef  nearer  CD.  In  a 
non-condensing  (engine  e/  would  be  above  A 
B.  The  distance  ot  ef  above  A  B  or  above 
CD  indicates  the  back  pressure,  produced  by 
resistances  in  the  exhaust  passages,  or  the  de- 
gree of  imperfection  of  the  vacuum  which  is 
due  to  tl^  presence  of  both  vapor  and  air  in 
small  quantity.  With  a  three-ported  valve, 
such  as  is  used  on  locomotives,  a  shorter  cut- 
off would  cause  an  earlier  closing  of  the  ex- 
haust on  the  return  stroke,  and  the  point  / 
would  fall  at  the  l^t  of  its  present  position. 
—The  mean  value  of  the  steam  pressure  in 
the  cylinder,  as  determined  by  measuring  the 
altitude  of  the  diagram  at  several  points,  or 
by  obtaining  its  area  with  a  planiroeter  and 
dividing  by  its  length,  is  termed  the  mean 
pressure.  The  horse  power  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  mean  pressure  by  the  area  of 
piston  and  the  speed  of  piston,  and  dividing 
by  the  value  of  a  horse  power.  That  is,  HP  = 

-^j~,  where  P  is  the  mean  pressure  per 

square  inch,  A  the  area  of  piston  in  square 
inches,  V  the  speed  of  piston  ^r  the  product 
of  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet  by  twice  the 
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number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  horse 
power  was  assumed  by  James  Watt  as  equiv- 
alent to  38,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  in 
a  minute,  660  foot  pounds  a  second,  or  1,980,- 
000  foot  pounds  of  work  an  hour.  This  is 
about  the  maximum  which  the  best  London 
draught  horses  were  then  considered  capable 
of  performing.  An  average  actual  horse  pow- 
er is  about  25,000  lbs.  a  minute,  but  Watt's 
figure  is  retained  by  engineers.  With  engines 
of  ordinary  proportions,  the  mean  pressure 
may  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy 

also  by  the  formula  jp=P  l±-^^  -B-CP, 

the  assumption  being  very  nearly  correct  that- 
steam  expands  in  such  cases  according  to  Mari- 
otte's  law,  the  curve  of  pressure  being  a  hyper- 
bola and  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume 
constant.  The  values  of  the  constants  A,  B, 
and  G,  as  determined  by  Francis  B.  Stevens, 
are  A=:2-8,  B=6,  and  0=0-06.  P  is  the  ini- 
tial pressure  and  p  the  mean  pressure.  With 
engines  working  at  moderate  pressure,  with 
un jacketed  cylinders  and  medium  speed  of  pis- 
ton, the  point  of  cut-off  giving  maximum  econ- 
omy is  at  about  0*4  or  0*5  the  stroke.  With 
high  steam  and  rapid  motion,  and  with  steam- 
jacketed  cylinders,  economy  is  gained  until  the 
steam  is  expanded  four  to  six  times.  In  com- 
pound engines  it  is  not  unusual  to  expand  from 
eight  to  twelve  times,  but  experiment  has  not 
indicated  that  such  great  expansion  is  attended 
with  economy.  The  losses  which  accompany 
great  expansion  are  due  to  internal  condensa- 
tion of  steam  and  its  reevaporation  on  the 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve,  when  it  carries 
away  a  large  proportion  of  unutilized  heat  into 
the  condenser.  This  loss  sometimes  exceeds 
the  amount  of  heat  actually  utilized.  In  re- 
cent experiments  the  steam  jacket  has  been 
found  to  save  20  per  cent,  by  checking  this 
condensation,  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
loss  of  economy  in  such  engines.  Superheat- 
ing the  steam  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  pass 
through  the  cylinder  "  dry  "  diminishes  it  also. 
The  minimum  expenditure  of  steam  in  the  best 
engines  is  about  16  or  18  lbs.  per  horse  pow- 
er per  hour.  The  amount  used  in  the  single 
cylinder  engine  with  moderate  expansion  and 
comparatively  low  pressure  is  seldom  less  than 
80  lbs.,  and  in  old  styles  of  engines  worked 
with  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  per  square  inch  and 
cutting  off  at  three  fourths  stroke,  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  often  6  lbs.  and  of  steam 
40  to  60  lbs.  per  horse  power  per  hour.  The 
expenditure  of  coal  has  been  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive improvements,  as  the  increase  of  steam 
pressure,  greater  expansion,  surface  condensa- 
tion, high  piston  speed,  the  use  of  the  steam 
jacket,  and  minor  changes  in  both  engine  and 
boiler,  until  the  best  steam  engines  of  the 
present  day  consume  but  about  2  lbs.  of  coal 
per  horse  power  per  hour,  tn  ordinary  work, 
and  in  some  instances  as  little  as  1^  lb.  Even 
the  latter,  however,  is  but  about  one  eighth 
the  efficiency  which  would  be  given  by  a  per- 
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feet  heat  ongine. — See  Trodgold,  "Treatise  on 
Steam  Engines "  (3  toIb.  4to,  London,  1862j; 
Bourne,  "Treatise  on  the  Screw  Fropeiler" 
(new  ed.,  London,  1873),  "Treatise  on  the 
Steam  Ea^ne"  (new  ed.,  187S),  "Handbooli 
of  the  Steam  Engine "  (new  ed.,  1873),  and 
"Exampleg  of  Modem  Steam,  Ajr,  and  Gas 
Engines  "  (1868  et  uq.,  to  be  completed  in  24 
4to  parts);  Banldna,  "Manaal  of  the  Steam 
Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers"  (7th  ed,, 
London,  1674) ;  and  Olark,  "  Steam  and  Steam 
Engines"  (London,  1876). 

BIEUf  HinClTION.    The  oHgin  of  the  pad- 
dle wheel  for  propelling  Tessels  antedates  the 


Christian  era.  The  earliest  application  of 
steam  to  tam  the  paddle  wheel  was  anticipa- 
ted \tj  Roger  Bacon.  The  attempt  of  Blasco 
de  Garaf  in  1643,  if  it  was  made  as  aaserted, 
is  the  earliest  on  record.  Papin  is  said  to  have 
experimented  with  his  engine  in  a  model  boat 
inlTUT,  on^eFuldaatCassel.  Jonathan  Eulb 
,patent«d  a  marine  steam  engine  D»c.  21,  1730, 
proposiuK  to  emploj  his  vessei  in  towing.  Ue 
published  a  descriptive  pamphlet  in  1787,  con- 
taining a  sketch  (fig.  1)  of  a  Newcomen  engine, 
with  a  system  of  counterpoises,  ropes,  ratch- 
ets, and  grooved  wheels,  giving  a  contmnons 
motion.    William  Henry  of  Chester  cm).,  Po., 
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tried  a  model  steamboat  on  the  Ooneatoga 
river  in  17SS.  The  count  d'Aaiiron,  a  French 
nobleman,  assisted  b;  M.  F^rier,  made  a  simi- 
tar attempt  in  1774,  and  F^rier  repeated  the 
experiment  in  1775.  The  marqoisde  JonSroj 
was  engaged  in  the  same  work  from  1776  to 
1783,  umng  a  larger  vessel  and  meeting  with 
encouraging  snccess.  James  Rnmsey  was  en- 
gaged in  experiments  in  the  United  States  as 
earlj  as  1784,  and  in  1786  drove  a  boat  on  the 
Potomac  near  Sheppardstown  at  the  rate  of  4 
m.  an  honr  by  means  of  a  water  jet  forced  out 
at  the  stem.  Rumsey  subsequently  went  to 
England  and  oontinned  his  experiments  on  the 
Thames.  (See  RrrusBT,  Jasies.)  John  Fitch 
worked  at  this  problem  at  the  same  time  with 
Rumsey,  and  had  an  experimental  steamer  on 
the  Delaware  in  1786.  His  propelling  instra- 
ments  were  paddles  saspended  by  the  upper 
ends  of  their  shafts  and  moved  by  a  series  of 
cranks.  Thi9boat(flg.2)  was  60  ft.  long.  An- 
other vessel  in  17S0  made  many  trips  on  the 
Delaware,  reaching  on  average  speed  of  7i  m. 
an  hour.  It  was  laid  op  in  17S2.  In  1796 
Fitch  resumed  his  experiments  at  Now  York, 
using  a  screw.  (See  Fitch,  John.)  In  1788 
three  Scotch  gentlemen.  Miller,  Taylor,  and 
Symington,  obtained  a  speed  of  B  m.  an  hour 
with  a  steaml>oat  on  Dalswinton  loch.  In  this 
vessel  two  connected  hulls  were  driven  by  a 


single  paddle  wheel  placed  between. them  and 
turned  by  a  small  engine.  In  1789  a  lai^er 
vessel,  propelled  by  an  engine  of  12  borse 
power,  attained  a  speed  of  7  m.  an  honr.  In 
1801  Symington  constructed  for  Lord  Dondas 
a  steamboat  for  towing  on  the  canal,  lumed 
the  Charlotte  Dundas,  which  was  used  success- 
fully in  1602.  It  had  a  stem  wheel  driven  by 
an  engine,  22  in.  in  diameter  of  cylinder  and 
of  4  ft.  stroke.  It  drew  vesaels  of  140  tons 
burden  31  m.  an  hour,  but  was  la^d  np  ooon 
afterward  in  consequence  of  a  fear  that  the 
banks  of  the  canal  might  be  seriously  injured 
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by  the  waves.  Robert  Folton,  an  American 
artist,  and  sntt^qnently  a  civil  en^neer,  hnilt 
a  steamboat  on  the  Seine  in  I80S,  aasiatod  by 
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EST.)  FnltoD  had  known  WiUiam  Heorj  in 
tiie  United  States,  and  aeema  to  have  been 
fimiliar  with  the  work  ol  contemporaiy  in- 


raton,  and  he  had  visited  England,  where  he 
fonnd  others  at  work  upon  the  tame  problem. 
In  1804  Col.  John  Btevena  experimented  with 
«DMaraging  saccesa  with  a  email  vessel  driven 
hj  a  high-presaarB  engine,  a  sectional  boiler, 
uid  a  (ingle  screw.  He  also  tried  twin  screws, 
the  steamboat  having  ^ength  oF  66  ft  and  a 
breadth  of  14  ft.  This  machiner?  (Sg.  8}  is 
reftinod  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  at  the 
Sieveni  institute  of  technology  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Placed  in  a  new  hnU  on  the  Hndson  in  1S44, 
this  engine  produced  a  speed  of  8  m.  an  hour. 
The  sjperiments  of  Oliver  Evans  have  been 
mentioDed  nnder  Steau  CARRiAQa.  Falton, 
tfter  etodjing  the  subject  abroad,  returned  to 
(he  United  States  in  180S,  and  wilJi  Livingston 
ioA  a  boat  bnilt  in  which  he  placed  machinery 
made  hj  Bonlton  and  Watt  in  England.  The 
craft  n-aa  130  ft.  long,  of  18  ft.  beam,  7  ft.  depth, 
ud  160  tons  burden.  The  hall  was  built  by 
Charles  Btovrn  of  New  York,    The  engine  had 
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a  Steam  cylinder  24  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke 
of  4  ft.  The  boiler  was  20  ft  long,  7  ft  deep, 
ud  8  ft  wide.  The  wheels  were  15  ft  in  di- 
ameter, with  floats  of  4  ft  length  and  2  ft.  dip. 
This  Bteamboat,  the  Clermont,  made  a  aaccesa- 
(ol  trip  to  Albany  in  1807,  learing  New  York 
tx  1  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Monday,  Aug.  7,  stop- 
|iing  at  Livingston  Manor  (Clermont)  from  1 
o'dMk  Tuesday  until  9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  and 
reaching  Albany  at  B  P.  M.  on  that  day.  The 
»'erage  speed  was  nearly  B  m.  an  hour.  The 
felam  trip,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  occupied 
30  hoars,  the  rate  of  iqieed  hebg  G  m.  an  hour. 


The  Clermont,  lengthened  10  ft,  and  with  ma- 
chinery slightly  altered,  made  regular  trips  to 
Albany  in  1808,  and  was  the  first  steamboat 
ever  made  commercially  successful.  Almost 
simnltaneously  with  Fulton's  Clermont,  Ele- 
vens brongbt  out  the  Fhoanix,  a  side-wheel 
steamer  having  hollow  water  lines ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  provided  with  feathering 
paddle  wheels.  This  steamer  conld  not  ply  on 
the  Hndson,  as  Fulton  and  Livingston  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and 
the  Phcenix  was  taken  by  sea  around  to  the 
Delaware  river.  This  was  the  first  sea  voyage 
ever  made  by  a  steam  vessel.  From  this  time 
the  steamboat  was  rapidly  introduced,  Fulton 
with  bis  coadjutors  placed  a  Sf  et  upon  the  Hud- 
son river  and  Ixmg  Island  sound,  and  Stevens 
worked  with  his  sons  upon  the  Delaware  and. 
the  Connecticut,  and  finally  in  the  waters  of 
New  York  also.  In  ISll  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston began  building  steamers  at  Pittsburgh. 
In  1812  the  Comet,  built  by  Henry  Bell,  inau- 
gurated regular  steam  navigation  on  the  river 
Clyde  in  Scotland.  This  steamboat  was  40  ft. 
long^  10}  ft  wide,  and  of  SC  tons  burden.  The 
engines,  of  three  horse  power,  drove  two  pain 
of  paddle  wheels.  The  speed  attained  waa 
about  G  m.  an  hour.'  In  1826  James  P.  Allaire 
of  New  York  built  compound  engines  for  the 
Henry  Eokford,  and  subsequently  constructed 
similar  engines  for  several  other  steamers,  of 
which  the  Sun  made  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Albany  in  12  hours  16  minntes.  Soon  after- 
ward Eraetus  W.  Smith  introduced  this  form 
of  engine  on  the  great  lakes,  and  still  later 
they  were  introduced  into  British  steamers. 
The  machinery  of  the  steamer  Buckeye  State 
waa  constructed  at  the  Allaire  works.  New 
York,'  in  1660,  from  the  designs  of  John  Baii^ 
and  Eraetus  W.  Smith,  tJie  latter  being  the 
designing  and  constructing  engineer.  The 
steamer  was  placed  on  the  route  between 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  in  1861,  and 
gave  most  satisfactory  results,  consuming  less 
Uian  two  thirds  the  fuel  required  by  a  similar 
vessel  of  the  same  line  fitted  with  the  single-cyl- 
inder en^ne.  The  steam  cylinders  of  this  en- 
gine were  placed  one  within  the  other,  the  low- 
pressure  enterior  cylinder  being  annular.  They 
were  87  and  80  in.  in  diameter  respectively, 
and  the  stroke  was  11  ft.  Both  pistons  were 
connected  to  one  cross  head,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  engine  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  form  of  beam  engine.  The 
steam  pressure  was  from  70  to  7G  lbs,,  about 
the  maximum  pressure  adopted  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  on  transatlantic  tines.  This  steam- 
er was  of  high  speed  as  well  as  economical  of 
fuel. — Ocean  navigation  by  steam,  begun  by 
Stevens  in  1608,  was  made  an  assured  sucoess 
by  the  voyage  of  the  Savannah  in  1819,  from 
Ssvannab.  Gs.,  to  Russia  via  England.  In  this 
vessel  both  sails  and  steam  were  used.  She  re- 
turned W  New  York,  direct  from  St.  Petersburg, 
in  26  days.  Between  1821  and  1825  John  Bab- 
cock,  Bobert  L.  Thurston,  and  Capt.  Nortbnp 
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..     .   9  from  Newport,  R.  I,,  to  Provi- 
dence and  to  New  Tork.    In  1825  the  steamer 
Enterprise  went  to  Calcutta  from  England,  and 
in  183S  it  waa  proposed  to  establish  lines  of 
steani  vessels  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
In  18^8  the  Siriua,  a  ship  of  TOO  tons  and  260 
horse    power,    sailed 
from  Cork,  April  4 ; 
and   the  Great  West- 
era,  a  comparatively 
poworfol  steamer  of 
1,340  tons,  236  ft  in 
length,  with   en^nes 
of  450  horse  power. 

Saddle  wheels  28  ft. 
iaraeter  and  10  ft. 
length  of  floats,  sailed 
from  Bristol  April  8. 
Both  vessels  arrived 
at  New  York  April 
33,  the  SirioB  in  the 
morning  and  the  Great 
Western  in  the  after- 
noon. At  this  time 
Ericsson,  Smith,  and 
others  were  again  ez- 
periuentiDg  with  the 
screw,  and  Ericsson 
soon  brought  it  into 

Kneral  use  in  the  United  States.  His  first 
at  was  successful  aa  a  tugboat  on  the 
Thames  in  1837.  (See  8teu(  Ehoihe.)  The 
first  navsl  screw  vessel,  the  Archimedes,  boilt 
for  the  British  nav;  in  1640,  was  so  perfect- 
ly successful  that  comparatively  few  paddle 
steamers  were  subsequcntlj  built.  The  ear- 
liest regular  transatlantic  line  of  steamers,  the 
Onnard  line,  sent  its  Hrat  vessel,  the  Britan- 
nia, of  1,800  tons,  from  Liverpool,  Jnly  4, 
1940.  In  1847  Capt.  R.  B.  Forbes  took  out 
the  first  transatlantic  screw  steamer,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  iatrodnoed  steam  vessels  into 
Chinese  waters,  sending  out  hulls  and  maohin- 
ery  from  the  United  States  in  sdling  vessels. — 
Attempts  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
to  revive  the  system  of  hydraulic  propulsion 
first  tried  a  century  ago  by  Ramsey.  Chain 
propulsion  has  in  some  instances  proved  very 
satisfactory.  A  chain  or  wire  rope  is  laid  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  along  the  proposed 
route  of  the  st«amer,  and  passes  over  a  drum 
worked  by  steam  engines  on  the  vessel,  which 
is  hauled  along,  taking  in  the  chain  at  the  bow 
and  passing  it  out  astern.  In  this  arrange- 
ment loss  by  slip  or  oblique  action  is  avoided, 
and  a  very  sati^actory  degree  of  economy  is 
attained.  Here,  however,  hut  little  lateral 
movement  of  the  vessel  is  permitted,  and  only 
one  vessel  can  make  use  of  the  chain. — The 
most  Buocessfol  steam  vessels  in  general  use 
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10  days.  These  vessels  are  now  iDTariably 
fitted  with  the  componnd  engine  and  surface 
condensers.  The  largest  vessel  yet  ccnstructed 
is  the  Great  Eastern,  fig.  S,  begi.n  in  1854  an3 
completed  in  185y,  by  J.  Scott  Russell,  on  the 
Thames,  England.    This  ship  is  680  ft  long, 
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These  are  from  350  to  460  ft.  long,  Tisually  pro- 
pelled from  12  to  15  knots  (14  to  17}  m.)  an 
■  hour,  by  engines  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  horse 
power,  consuming  from  TO  to  100  tons  of  coal 
a  day,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  from  8  to 
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83  ft.  wide,  S8  ft.  deep,  28  ft.  dranght,  and  of 
24,000  tons  measurement.  There  are  fourpad- 
die  and  fonr  screw  endues,  the  former  having 
steam  cylinders  74  in.  in  diameter  with  U  ti. 
stroke,  the  latter  84  in.  in  diameter  and  4  fl. 
stroke.  They  are  collectively  of  10,000  sctnsl 
horse  power.  The  paddle  wheels  are  fiS  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  screw  24  ft.     The  steam  boilers 


boilers  supplying  the  screw  engines  are  still 
larger.  At  30  ft.  draught  this  great  vessel  dis- 
places 27,000  tons.  The  enpnes  were  designed 
to  develop  10,000  horse  power,  driving  the 
ship  at  the  rate  of  1S|  statute  miles  an  hour. 

nXAKlC  ACID  (Gr.  (rrlap,  tallow),  a  fstly  acid 
obtained  from  mutton  snet,  and  other  fats  that 
contain  stearine,  by  saponifying  suet  and  de- 
composing the  hot  solution  of  the  soup  wita 
hydrochloric,  or  still  better  with  tarfario  acid. 
The  oily  acids  are  neit  submitted  to  presaura 
between  hot  plates,  by  which  means  a  large 
portion  of  the  oleio  acid  is  separated;  the  solid 
residue  is  then  to  be  purified  by  recrystallia- 
tion  from  alcohol  three  or  four  times.  Its 
formula  is  HC„H.,0,.  When  recrystallized 
from  ether,  until  the  fusing  point  becomes  con- 
stant at  159°,  and  slowly  cooled,  the  acidfonns 
beautiful  colorless,  transparent, rhombic  pistes; 
these  melt  into  a  colorless  oil,  tasteless  and 
without  odor,  and  when  quickly  cooled  the 
snbatance  concretes  in  a  white  crystalline  mssi 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  bot  readily  forms 
with  hot  alcohol  a  solution  having  acid  reac- 
tion. It  is  the  materia]  of  the  so-called  stear- 
ine candles.  Stearic  acid  exists  in  fats  in 
combination  with  glycerine,  forming  stearine, 
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from  which  it  is  separated  by  saponificatioii. 
(See  Gltcekine.)  It  combines  with  nnmerous 
bases,  and  forms  with  them  both  normal  and 
acid  salts,  called  stearafies.  Stearate  of  soda 
is  the  basis  of  ordinary  hard  soap ;  stearate  of 
lead  is  a  constituent  of  lead  plaster. 

SfnEABNSy  a  central  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
ed £.  bj  tjie  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Sauk 
river  and  lake ;  area,  1,879  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  14,206.  A  portion  of  the  county  is 
prairie,  but  the  W.  part  is  hilly.  ITiere  are 
nomerous  lakes  and  streams.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  805,114  bushels  of 
wheat,  78,627  of  Indian  corn,  447,193  of  oats, 
23,856  of  barley,  120,865  of  potatoes,  28,989 
tons  of  hay,  17^701  lbs.  of  wool,  and  323,086 
of  butter.  There  were  2,313  horses,  4,899 
milch  cows,  8,571  other  cattle,  6,174  sheep, 
and  6,237  swine  ;  9  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  1  of  agricultural  implements,  4 
of  fomiture,  7  breweries,  6  flour  mills,  and  5 
saw  mills.    Capital,  St.  Cloud. 

9IEA11TEi    See  Talc. 

SIEDMAlIf,  Etend  daraMe,  an  American  poet, 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1833.  He  en- 
tered Yale  college  in  1849,  was  suspended  in 
1852,  and  did  not  return ;  but  in  1871  the  trus- 
tees restored  him  to  his  class  and  gave  him 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  After  editing  the  "  Nor- 
wich Tribune"  and  the  "  Winsted  Herald,"  he 
settled  in  New  York  in  1865,  and  in  1869  be- 
came a, writer  for  the  "Tribune."  In  1861 
-2  he  served  as  an  army  correspondent  for 
the  "  World,"  and  in  1863  he  was  private  sec- 
retary to  Attorney  General  Bates  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1864  he  became  a  stock  broker  in 
New  York.  He  has  published  "  Poems,  Lyric 
and  Idyllic"  (1860) ;  "  Alice  of  Monmouth,  an 
Idvl  of  the  Great  War,  and  other  Poems" 
(1864);  "The  Blameless  Prince,  and  other 
Poems"  (1869);  "  Complete  Poems "  (1878); 
and  "Victorian  Poets,"  a  volume  of  critical 
studies  (1875). 

flflEELy  a  malleable  compound  of  iron  and 
carbon,  which  may  be  hardened  and  tempered. 
Considerable  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word 
has  arisen  in  late  years,  owing  to  the  intro- 
daction  of  improved  metallurgical  processes, 
whereby  wrought  or  malleable  iron  may  be 
melted  and  cast  into  ingots.  These  ingots, 
having  the  appearance  of  ordinary  cast  steel 
and  some  of  its  properties,  have  likewise  re- 
ceived the  name  of  steel,  although  they  lack 
the  capacity  of  hardening  which  hitherto  was 
regarded  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  steel. 
Pure  or  wrought  iron  possesses  a  high  degree 
of  maUeability  and  ductility,  is  difficultly  fusi- 
ble, may  be  welded  at  high  temperature,  but 
below  fusion,  and  is  soft  enough  when  cold  to 
be  readily  wrought  with  tools.  By  the  gradual 
addition  of  carbon  to  iron  we  notice  an  increase 
in  fusibility,  hardness,  and  resiliency,  while 
malleability  and  ductility  decrease.  The  small- 
est proportion  of  carbon  which  will  distinctly 
produce  these  effects  is  about  0*26  per  cent.. 


and  the  largest  amount  of  carbon  which  can 
exist  in  iron  without  destroying  its  malleabil- 
ity is  about  2  per  cent.  Within  these  limits 
the  compounds  of  iron  .and  carbon  possess  the 
property  of  becoming  soft  when  heated  to  red- 
ness and  slowly  cooled,  and  of  becoming  hard 
again  when  heated  and  quickly  cooled.  These 
processes  of  hardening  and  annealing  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  or  until  the  carbon  is 
burned  out  by  the  successive  heatings.  Iron 
with  more  carbon  than  2  per  cent,  (say  2  to  6) 
is  known  as  cast  iron.  It  is  more  fusible  than 
steel,  but  is  not  at  all  malleable,  and  while  it 
may  be  hardened  by  sudden  cooling,  it  is  brittle 
and  does  not  possess  the  resiliency  or  "  spring  " 
'  of  steel.  Soft  or  wrought  iron  has  been  until 
within  the  last  20  years  worked  by  rolling 
or  hammering  when  in  a  plastic  condition  at  a 
red  or  white  heat,  owing  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  fusing  pure  iron.  Steel  was  worked 
in  the  same  manner  as  wrought  iron  until 
Huntsman  succeeded  in  melting  it  in  crucibles 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  since 
when  cast  steel  has  replaced  welded  steel  for 
most  purposes,  on  account  of  its  greater  homo- 
geneity, since  all  welded  products  consist  of 
layers  or  fibres  of  metal  separated  by  cinder, 
which,  though  it  may  be  largely  extruded  by 
rolling  or  hammering,  yet  is  always  present  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  the  absolute  con- 
tact' of  all  the  particles  of  metal.  Since  the 
idea  of  perfect  homogeneity  combined  with 
malleability  has  so  long  been  associated  with 
our  notions  of  steel,  it  was  natural  that  when 
malleable  iron,  or  iron  low  in  carbon,  was 
melted  and  cast  in  moulds,  it  should  receive 
the  name  of  steel  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  carbon  or  the  capacity  for  hardening.  It  is 
thus  that  the  products  of  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter and  the  Siemens  furnace  have  all  been 
classed  as  steel,  although  the  content  of  carbon 
may  vary  from  1*60  to  0*10  per  cent.;  and 
owing  to  the  very  large  production  of  metal  by 
these  processes,  far  exceeding  in  amount  ordi- 
nary cast  steel,  this  classification  has  become 
well  established  in  iron  metallurgy.  The  un- 
certainty and  -confusion  that  has  arisen  from 
classing  together  products  of  widely  different 
physicfiJ  and  chemical  properties,  has  led  to  an 
active  discussion  of  the  definition  and  classi- 
fication of  steel.  The  classification  of  Greiner 
of  Seraing  is  as  follows : 


AMOUNT  OP 

CARBON 
PER  CENT. 


0  to  015 
0'15to0'46 
0-45  to  ON) 
OMtol-60 


SorlM  of  IroDi  (welded). 


Ordinary  iron. 

Qraoular  iron. 

Steely  iron  or  puddled  steel. 

Cemented  iron  or  steeL 


Strlei  of  itedi 
(nMltad). 


Extra  soft  steel. 
Soft  steel. 
Semi -soft  steeL 
Hard  steel. 


While  the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  this 
classification  from  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view  must  be  admitted,  its  adoption  is  opposed 
by  Gruner  and  others  on  the  ground  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  capacity  for  hardening. 
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— Among  the  elements  other  than  carbon  met 
with  in  steel  are  phosphorus,  silicon,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen  among  the  non-metals,  and  man- 
ganese, copper,  tungsten,  titanium,  and  chromi- 
um among  the  metals.  Some  of  these  are  in- 
variably present  in  the  materials  used  for  steel 
making,  and  are  usually  regarded  as  impurities 
in  the  steel,  while  others  are  added  to  produce 
certain  specific  effects.  The  modifications  of 
the  properties  of  steel  by  the  above  named 
elements  have  been  already  treated  partially 
under  Ibok.  Steel  is  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  impurities  than  is  wrought  iron.  This 
is  especially  true  with  regard  to  phosphorus 
and  silicon,  and  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
similarity  of  action  of  these  substances  with 
carbon.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
an  amount  of  phosphorus  which  would  be 
highly  detrimental  to  steel  containing  say  0*50 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  may  be  present  with  safety 
when  the  carbon  is  as  low  as  0*10  or  0*20  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words  when  the  steel  passes 
into  soft  iron.  The  effect  of  this  formerly 
much  dreaded  enemy  of  iron  and  steel  has 
been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  **  phosphorus 
steels,"  so  called,  are  manufactured  and  sold. 
Phosphorus  makes  iron  hard,  brittle,  and  cold- 
short (see  Ibon),  and  this  is  also  true  in  a  modi- 
fied degree  of  carbon  find  silicon ;  hence,  when 
two  or  all  three  are  present  together  in  iron, 
the  effect  is  cumulative.  The  contradictory 
statements  as  to  the  maximum  percentage  of 
phosphorus  that  Bessemer  metal  will  bear  find 
here  their  explanation.  It  was  formerly  said 
that  Bessemer  steel  with  more  than  0'05  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus  was  unfit  for  rails,  but 
later  experience  has  shown  that  if  the  amount 
of  carbon  does  not  exceed  0*15  per  cent.,  phos- 
phorus to  the  extent  of  0*85  per  cent,  may  ex- 
ist without  seriously  impairing  the  strength 
and  ductility  of  the  metal.  This  fact,  recently 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  manufacture 
in  France  of  phosphorus  steel  on  a  large  scale, 
was  recognized  in  this  country  as  early  as  1870. 
Samples  of  boiler  plate  and  tough  steel  made 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the  Martin  process,  showed 
on  analysis  the  following  composition : 


ELEMENTS. 


Carbon I  O'leo 

Sulphur I0-008 

Phosphoma 0*580 

Manganese I  0*144 

Silicon '  0*  1T4 


2 


0*120 
0*008 
0-118 
0-580 
0-015 


8 


0120 
0007 
0*275 
0-072 
0-026 


0125 

•  ■  »  ■ 

0-814 


0-120 
6*272 
0.052 


While  it  appears  from  the  above  that  phos- 
phorus may  in  a  measure  replace  carbon  in 
steel,  the  effect  of  these  two  substances  is  not 
identical,  and  the  limit  of  rigidity  is  much 
sooner  reached  with  the  former  than  with  the 
latter.  The  use  of  phosphorus  steel  is  solely 
a  question  of  economic  advantage,  since  its 
manufacture  permits  the  use  of  impure  and 
consequently  cheaper  materials;  but  as  far  as 
is  at  present  known,  the  compounds  of  iron 
and  phosphorus  possess  no  properties  that  give 


them  a  superiority  over  the  carbon  compounds 
for  industrial  applications.  The  effect  of  sili- 
con on  steel  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
carbon,  as  the  general  analogy  of  the  two  ele- 
ments would  suggest ;  "but  to  produce  a  given 
degree  of  hardness,  the  amount  of  silicon  neces- 
sary is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  carbon — 
the  reverse  of  the  case  with  phosphorus.  The 
most  contradictory  statements  exist  Vegarding 
the  effect  of  silicon  on  steel.  The  best  estab- 
lished data  are  summarized  by  Turner  as  fol- 
lows: A  small  amount  of  silicon  is  not  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  steel,  and  may  be  an  advan- 
tage in  those  varieties  which  are  to  be  used 
without  hardening,  and  where  there  is  no  spe- 
cial demand  for  tenacity  and  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  steel  must  be  hardened  for 
use,  as  for  tools,  silicon  can  only  be  injurious, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present. 
This  is  one  reason  why  Bessemer  steel  cannot 

generally  be  used  for  purposes  requiring  a  fine, 
ard  steel ;  for  it  is  usually  made  from  highly 
silicious  pig  iron.  But  some  of  the  Swedish 
Bessemer  steel,  made  from  pure  manganif erous 
pig  iron  low  in  silicon,  approximates  in  quality 
to  ordinary  cast  steel.  A  puddled  steel  made 
with  the  addition  of  a  highly  silicious  iron  ore 
has  been  brought  into  prominence  under  the 
name  of  '^silicon  steel;"  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  derives  any  of  its  properties  from 
silicon,  or  indeed  that  there  is  any  more  silicon 
in  it  than  in  ordinary  puddled  steeL  The  ef- 
fect of  sulphur  on  steel  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  elements  already  mentioned. 
It  makes  it  "  red-short,"  that  is,  brittle  when 
hot;  but  unlike  phosphorus,  it  does  not  sen- 
sibly affect  its  malleability  when  cold.  The 
largest  amount  of  sulphur  that  steel  will  bear 
without  serious  impairment  of  its  malleability 
is  said  to  be  about  0*10  per  cent.  Oxygen 
produces  the  same  effect  on  homogeneous  iron 
as  sulphur,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  close 
chemical  relations  of  the  two  elements.  It 
can  never  exist  in  the  harder  steels  prepared 
by  fusion,  for  it  would  then  combine  with  the 
carbon ;  but  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Bessemer  low  steels  and  iron,  and  makes  them 
red-short.  Red-shortness,  formerly  ascribed 
exclusively  to  sulphur,  has  been  found  in  very 
many  instances  to  be  due  to  oxygen.  Consid- 
erable importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  in  steel,  and  Fr^my  con- 
siders it  an  essential  ingredient  Numerous 
analyses  do  not  support  this  view,  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  presence  in  steel  is  entirely 
accidental  and  due  to  the  property  which  many 
metals  possess  of  absorbing  or  occluding  gases. 
— The  compounds  of  iron  with  the  metals,  or 
the  true  alloys  of  iron,  have  not  been  as  closely 
studied  as  its  compounds  with  the  non-metals, 
and  but  little  can  be  said  with  precision  of  the 
physical  characters  of  these  alloys  as  snch,  or 
as  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  non-metallic 
elements.  The  properties  of  iron  are  not  as 
radically  modified  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of   metals  as  is  the  case  with  the 
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non-metals.  Manganese  is  closely  allied  to  iron 
in  its  chemical  properties ;  and  it  plays  a  very 
important  part^  and  one  in  many  cases  not 
well  understood,  in  the  preparation  of  steel. 
Ores  containing  considerable  manganese  are 
often  known  as  steel  ores.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  the  addition  of  this  metal  or  its  com- 
pounds in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  was 
discovered  by  Heath  in  England  (patented  in 
1839),  but  the  nature  of  its  action  is  still  some- 
what obscure.  Recent  experiments  by  Caron 
show  that  sulphur  is  at  least  in  part  removed 
by  manganese,  and  it  is  also  probable  tiiat  the 
presence  of  this  metal  in  the  steel  prevents  the 
injurious  action  of  sulphur,  although  as  a  rule 
manganese  added  as  oxide  in  the  crucible  does 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  steel. 
The  part  that^it  plays  in  the  Bessemer  and 
Martin  processes  is  well  understood,  viz.:  it 
removes  the  oxygen  that  the  molten  metal  has 
absorbed,  and  thus  corrects  red-shortness,  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  favorable  effect  may  be 
in  many  other  instances  referred  to  this  action. 
The  affinity  of  manganese  for  oxygen  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  iron,  and  therefore  the  re- 
duction of  metallic  manganese  from  its  oxide 
is  accomplished  with  more  difficulty;  conse- 
quently a  manganese  cinder,  unlike  an  iron 
cinder,  protects  the  carbon  of  steel  from  oxi- 
dation. Further,  when  manganese  is  present 
in  molten  metal,  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  is 
prevented  until  all  or  nearly  all  the  manganese 
is  oxidized.  Below  a  certain  amount,  say  1 
per  cent.,  manganese  has  been  shown,  contrary 
to  former  opinions,  to  exert  no  disturbing  ef- 
fect on  the  properties  of  steel.  Greiner  says 
that  manganese  possesses  the  property  of  ren- 
dering steel  very  malleable  and  weldable,  and 
that  hard  steels  containing  sulphur,  phospho- 
ms,  and  carbon  (as  high  as  1*60  per  cent.)  can 
^  forged  witb  ease  if  they  contain  sufficient 
nianganese.  Nearly  all  observers  agree  that  it 
is  a  corrective  of  red-shortness.  Manganese 
steel,  so  called,  was  for  some  time  made  in 
Leoben,  Austria,  but  its  manufacture  was  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  combinations  of  steel  with  chromium, 
tungsten,  and  titanium  have  attracted  much  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  have 
peculiar  and  valuable  properties.  They  are 
often  represented  to  be  steels  in  which  the 
metals  named  replace  carbon.  This  view  is 
inadmissible  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  and 
it  is  probable  that  these  compounds  are  carbon 
Bteela  modified  in  their  properties  by  the  pres- 
ence of  other  Ynetals.  An  analysis  of  Musnet^s 
"special "  steel,  generally  supposed  to  be  made 
from  titanrferous  ores,  showed  the  presence  of 
tungsten  and  no  titanium,  viz. :  tungsten,  7'98 
percent.;  carbon,  1*40;  silicon,  0*24.  This 
compound  is  excessively  hard  under  ordinary 
conoitions ;  *on  sudden  cooling  it  breaks,  and 
it  can  only  be  worked  at  a  very  low  red  heat. 
Tungsten  has  also  been  added  it.  the  Bessemer 
converter,  and  the  resulting  steel,  containing  as 
high  as  0*558  per  cent,  of  tungsten,  was  found 


to  combine  a  high  degree  of  toughness  and 
capacity  for  hardening.  Tungsten  Bkewise  in- 
creases the  power  of  steel  to  retain  magnetism. 
Titanium  seems  to  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  of  tungsten.  Chromium  also  appears  to 
confer  valuable  properties  on  steel,  somewhat 
resembling  those  produced  by  tungsten.  The 
'^chrome  steel"  manufactured  in  Brooklyn, 
N .  Y.,  combines  in  a  high  degree  tenacity  and 
ductility,  and  is  capable  of  bearing  a  high  heat 
for  rolling,  hammering,  and  welding.  It  is 
highly  carburized,  one  sample  giving  0*98  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  another  1  '28.  The  amount 
of  chromium  found  in  one  analysis  was  1*66,  and 
in  another  it  did  not  exist  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity. Determinations  of  the  tensile  strength 
of  this  steel  by  Kirkaldy  of  London,  on  bars 
6  in.  in  length,  varied  from  116,780  lbs.  to 
167,820  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  an  elonga- 
tion in  the  first  instance  of  11*6  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  second  of  7  per  cent.  Determinations 
made  at  the  West  Point  foundery  ranged  from 
173,770  lbs.  to  198,910  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
When  hardened  at  a  very  low  heat,  it  acquires 
great  hardness ;  a  high  heat  renders  it  brittle, 
as  might  be  expected  from  its  large  percentage 
of  carbon.  Oopper  is  sometimes  an  accidental 
ingredient  in  steel.  It  seems  to  make  it  red- 
short,  and  its  presence  even  in  small  amount  is 
believed  to  be  highly  deleterious.  Faraday 
and  Stoddart  have  experimented  on  alloys  of 
steel  with  the  noble  metals.  They  found  the 
compound  of  steel  with  a  small  amount  of  sil- 
ver to  have  valuable  properties,  but  its  expense 
would  be  a  barrier  to  its  introduction.  Many 
analyses  of  fine  steel  have  shown  the  presence 
of  aluminum;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  metal  exerts  a  favorable  action  on  steel, 
but  the  subject  has  not  been  investigated. — 
Classification  and  Mantjfaotube  of  Steals. 
For  the  purposes  of  description  of  steels  and 
the  processes  of  their  manufacture,  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  mode  of  production  may  be 
found  convenient.  When  iron  ore  is  used,  the 
process  is  one  of  deoxidation  and  subsequent 
carburization ;  with  pig  iron  it  is  one  of  decar- 
burization ;  and  with  wrought  iron  it  is  one  of 
carburization.  The  following  outline  of  pro- 
cesses is  arranged  on  this  plan: 

1.  steel  from  tbe  ore  direct,  by  redaction  and  carburization. 

Ore  steel,  direct  steel.    ExAinple,  bloomary  steel. 
3.  From  pig  iron  bj  decarborization. 

a.  By  solid  oxidizing  agents,  as  iron  ore,  saltpetre^  Ac^ 
without  Aision.   Examples,  puddled  steel,  Heaton  steel. 

b.  By  solid  ojfldlzlng  agents  with  fhsion.     Example, 
Uchatlus  steel. 

e.  By  the  oxidizing  agency  of  air,  with  Aision.    Exam- 
ple, Bessemer  stecL 

d.  By  oxidizing  and  reducing  gases.     Example,  the 
B^rard  process. 
8.  From  wrought  iron  by  carburization. 

a.  By  ftislon  vith  pig  iron.    Example,  Martin  steel. 

b.  By  Aidon  witb  coal  or  carbonaceous  substances.    Ex- 
ample, Indian  steel  or  wootz. 

c.  By  heating  in  charcoal  without  ftision.     Example, 
cement  steel 

d.  By  heating  in  carbnretted  hydrogen,  without  ttuHoD. 
Example,  Mackintosh  or  Baron  steeL 

The  distiliction  between  crude  and  fine  steel  is 
not  now  so  sharply  defined  as  formerly,  but  in 
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general  the  term  fine  steel  is  reserved  for  those 
products  made  hy  fusion  of  the  parest  mate- 
rials in  a  crucible,  and  particularly  for  the  cast 
steel  made  by  fusion  of  cement  steel.  Shear 
steel,  produced  by  welding  and  rolling  cement 
steel,  may  also  be  classed  here.  In  many  in- 
stances two  or  more  reactions  or  processes  for 
steel  making  are  combined,  but  in  following 
the  above  classification  the  principal  feature 
only  of  the  process  is  considered. — 1.  Stsel 
direct  from  the  Ore.  The  process  for  obtain- 
ing wrought  or  soft  iron  direct  from  the  ore 
(see  Bloovabt,  and  Ibon)  affords,  with  some 
slight  modifications  of  charging  and  manipula- 
tion, a  product  containing  sufficient  carbon  to 
entitle  it  to  f ank  among  the  steels ;  but  the 
steel  thus  produced  is  always  low  in  carbon, 
and  may  be  classed  with  puddled  steel.  In 
the  Catalan  or  bloomary  forge  the  circum- 
stances favoring  the  production  of  a  steely 
product  are :  a  slow  process,  that  the  reduced 
iron  may  have  time  to  absorb  carbon;  the 
protection  as  far  as  possible  of  the  mass  of 
plastic  metal  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
blast  and  from  the  action  of  rich  iron  cin- 
der ;  and  also  the  use  of  manganiferous  ores, 
since  the  oxide  of  manganese,  as  already  ex- 
pl^ned,  does  not  oxidize  carbon  readily.  The 
character  of  the  steel  produced  by  the  bloom- 
ary depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ores  and 
the  skill  of  the  workmen.  The  impurities  of 
the  ores  are  more  completely  eliminated  in 
the  direct  processes  than  in  the  blast  furnace 
process,  a  gain  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  loss  of  iron.  Titaniferous  ores 
can  be  successfully  worked  in  the  bloomary, 
and  are  said  to  give  a  superior  steel.  The 
product  of  the  bloomary  generally  lacks  uni- 
formity, a  defect  which  can  be  remedied  by 
repeated  heatings  and  hammering.  The  bloom- 
ary process  is  rarely  used  now  for  the  direct 
production  of  steel,  but  the  iron  made  by  this 
process  is,  on  account  of  its  purity,  advanta- 
geously employed  for  conversion  into  steel  by 
the  cementation  process. — 2.  Steel  from  Fig 
Iron,  2a.  Puddled  Steel.  The  process  of 
puddling  for  steel  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  for  iron.  (See  Ibon  Manufaotube.) 
The  operation  is  stopped  before  complete  de- 
carburization,  or  when  the  desired  hardness  is 
attained.  The  conditions  favoring  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  in  the  puddling  furnace  are  as 
follows:  1.  Pure  pig  iron  is  necessary,  since 
the  refining  is  not  carried  as  far  as  with 
wrought  iron,  and  also  because  a  less  basic 
cinder  is  employed.  2.  The  pig  iron  should 
be  highly  carburized,  that  it  may  not  come  to 
nature  too  quickly.  8.  It  should  not  contain 
too  little  silicon,  or  the  cinder  will  be  too  basic 
or  "  rich."  4.  The  presence  of  manganese  is 
favorable,  as  it  produces  a  fluid  and  non-oxidi- 
zing cinder.  5.  The  cinder  should  be  "poor" 
or  highly  silicious,  since  rich  cinder  decarbu- 
rizes  the  metal.  6.  The  process  should  go  on 
slowly,  that  it  may  be  the  more  under  control. 
7.  During  the  bailing  the  temperature  must 


be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  smoky 
flame  produced,  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  na- 
ture of  puddled  steel  has  already  been  consid- 
ered in  the  foregoing.  It  possesses  a  degree  of 
hardness  proportional  to  the  amount  of  carbon 
(which  rarely  exceeds  0*5  per  cent.),  and  a 
fibrous  or  welded  structure.  It  has  been  large- 
ly used  for  the  heads  of  rails,  being  much  more 
readily  welded  to  iron  than  ordinary  cast  steel. 
Puddled  steel  made  from  pure  pig  irons  is  also 
much  used  for  melting  in  crucibles  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  cast  steel.  Saltpetre  (potas- 
sium nitrate)  has  been  used  for  the  conversion 
of  pig  iron  into  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Its 
action  is  both  oxidizing  and  purifying,  the 
former  through  the  large  amount  of  oxygen 
of  the  salt  which  is  readily  given  off,  and  the 
latter  through  the  strong  base,  potassa,  which 
combines  with  the  silicic  and  phosphoric  acids 
produced.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Heaton 
for  the  reaction  between  molten  cast  iron 
and  saltpetre,  for  the  conversion  of  poor  pig 
iron  into  good  steel,  has  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of 
the  process.  2b.  Uckatitu  Steel,  Steel  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  of  pig  iron  and  iron  ore 
may  be  obtained  in  the  molten  condition,  if 
the  temperature  of  production  is  high  enongh. 
This  is  effected  either  in  a  crucible  or  in  a 
Siemens  regenerative  furnace.  UchatiuB  steel, 
named  from  its  inventor,  is  made  by  fusing  a 
mixture  of  granulated  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and 
oxide  of  manganese  in  crucibles.  Its  manu- 
facture is  now  confined  to  Sweden  (though 
originally  introduced  in  Austria),  where  the 
pure  irons  and  ores  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  process.  At  the  Siemens  works  in  Lan- 
dore,  Wales,  the  manufacture  in  the  open 
hearth  is  regularly  carried  on  by  mixture  of 
pig  iron  and  iron  ore.  The  process  differs  from 
that  of  Uchatius  in  that  the  ore  is  added  in 
successive  portions,  and  that  to  the  deearbu- 
rized  metal  spiegeleisen  is  added,  as  is  usual  in 
the  open-hearth  processes.  Scrap  iron  is  also 
sometimes  added,  but  its  use  is  not  essential  to 
the  process.  The  charge  consists  of  6  to  6 
tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  80  cwt.  of  pure 
ore.  The  product  is  used  principally  for  rails, 
and  averages  0'40  per  cent  of  carbon.  2«. 
Bessemer  Steel,  The  Bessemer  or  pneumatic 
process  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  carbon, 
silicon,  &c.,  from  pig  iron  by  means  of  a  blast 
of  air  forced  through  the  molten  metal.  The 
reactions  involved  are  in  many  respects  the 
same  as  those  in  the  puddling  process ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  silicon  is  first  oxidized,  and  the  silica 
thus  formed  combines  with  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese  (if  present)  to  form  a  cin- 
der, and  the  cai'bon  is  subsequently  oxidized  to 
carbonic  oxide.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  process  and  the  large  amount  of 
pig  iron  employed,  the  heat  developed  in  the 
oxidation  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  &c.,  is  suffi- 
cient to  retain  the  resulting  steel  dr  iron  in  a 
fiuid  condition,  so  that  it  can  be  cast  directly 
into  moulds.    The  history  of  this  remarkable 


procesaii  briefly  aa  follows:  On  Oct.  IT,  18SG, 
Henrj  Bessemer  psteat«d  a  proceas  of  blowing 
sir  or  sl«am  through  molten  pig  iron  in  crnci- 
bles,  until  the  metal  was  deoarburized  to  any 
desired  extent.  At  this  time  he  recognized 
thefiict  that  vhile  Bt«am  cooled  the  metal,  lur 
increased  the  heat  from  red  to  white.  A  pat- 
ent in  December  of  the  same  jear  specified  a 
drcular  or  elliptical  vessel  provided  with  a  re- 
fractorj  lining  and  bung  on  trnnniona,  which 
could  be  filled  and  emptied  by  means  of  a 
lipped  opening.  In  this  patent  the  essential 
features  of  the  process  were  fully  developed. 
A  patent  of  Feb.  12,  1866,  indicated  that  the 
heat  developed  in  the  process  was  aufticient 
without  the  additional  use  of  fnel,  and  that, 
according  to  the  doration  of  the  blowing,  steel 
or  soft  iron  might  bo  produced.  In  Joly, 
1S5S,  Bessemer  read  a  paper  before  the  British 
iswciation  at  Cheltenham  on  the  "  Manufsc- 
tare  of  Iron  and  Steel  withont  Fuel,"  which 
created  an  intense  interest.  But  the  subse- 
quent trials  did  not  yield  uniformly  satisfactory 
retulta,  and  except  by  the  inventor  the  process 
Has  practically  aoandonod.  Patient  and  care- 
ful eiperimenta  showed  that  not  all  pig  irons 
«'«re  adapted  to  the  process ;  that  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  were  not  eliminated,  and  conse- 
qeently  pig  irons  containing  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  these  substances  could  not  be  used. 
Agaio,  the  interruption  of  the  process  at  the 
precise  point  of  decarburization  desired  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  lack  of 
trustworthy  indications.  Further,  it  was  found 
thst  the  process  was  not  adapted  to  making 
the  finer  and  harder  steels,  but  had  its  chief 
application  in  the  production  of  low  steels  or 
•oft  iron.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the 
consequent  red-shortnesB  of  the  metal  when 
the  pig  iron  was  blown  to  nearly  complete 
decarburization,  was  ovorcoma  by  the  addi- 
tion of  splegeleisen,  a  white  pig  iron  contain- 
ing from  7  to  13  per  cent,  of  manganese. 
This  was  a  snggeation  of  Robert  Uushet,  and 
to  it  the  practic^  snceess  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess is  hugely  due.  After  conquering  all  the 
obrtaclos  to  success,  Bessemer  did  not  find  a 
rvady  acceptance  of  his  process  owing  to  the 
dirtruat  eansed  by  his  previous  fwlurea.  He 
therefore  started  in  1859  a  small  estabiiEhment 
of  his  own  in  Sheffield  for  the  regular  manu- 
facture of  hia  steel.  His  commercial  success 
■oon  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  his  pro- 
Hn  tbroaghont  tbe  civilized  world,  more  por- 
tienUrly  at  first  in  Sweden,  where  the  pure 
ores  and  fuels  furnished  a  pig  iron  admirably 
adapted  to  the  process.  In  1S67  there  were  in 
England  62  Bessemer  converters,  in  Prussia 
*2,  in  France  13,  in  Anstria  U,  in  Sweden  15, 
and  in  Belginm  2.  In  1878  Germany  alone 
had  TO  converters,  and  the  number  had  risen 
in  England  to  lOG.  Tbe  production  in  Eng- 
land bta  Increased  from  B.OOO  tons  in  1867 
to  540,000  tons  in  1874.— The  Bessemer  pro- 
cess coonsts,  first,  in  melting  the  pig  iron ; 
Ncood,  transferring  the  molten  metal  to  tbe 
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converter,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  blast  of  air  ;  third,  pouring  the  flni^ed 
product  into  a  ladle ;  and  fourth,  pouring  from 
the  ladle  into  the  mould.  The  metal  when 
solid,  but  while  still  hot,  is  taken  from  tbe 
moulds  and  worked  by  rolling  or  hammering 
into  the  desired  form.  Pig  iron  is  in  some 
eases  used  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  but 
remelting  is  generally  found  advantageous. 
The  furnaces  now  used  for  this  piirpose  are 
generally  cupolas,  which  melt  quicker  and  are 
more  economical,  although  Che  direct  contact 
of  the  iron  with  the  fuel  may  cause  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  metal  if  the  fnel  ia  impure.  The 
reverberatory  furnace  is  not  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, but  the  pig  iron  may  here  suffer  a  loss  of 
silicon  and  manganese,  owing  to  the  oxidizing 
atmosphere.  The  molten  metal  is  either  run 
in  troughs  directly  from  the  furnace  to  the 
converter,  or  is  first  run  into  ladles  where  it 
can  be  weighed,  and  thence  carried  to  the  con- 
verter. The  latter  is  a  pear-sbaped  vessel, 
sometimes  called  the  retort  or  simply  tbe  ves- 
sel, consisting  of  an  iron  mantle  lined  with 
a  refractory  silicious  material.  It  is  asnally 
made  in  two  parts,  upper  and  lower,  for  con- 
venience of  lining.  The  bottom,  which  con- 
tains the  tuyeres,  is  made  in  a  separate  conical 
piece,  and  inserted  from  below.  The  size  of 
the  converter  is  usually  calculated  for  a  charge 
of  five  to  six  tons  of  pig  iron.  This  amount 
of  metal  occupies  bat  a  small  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, as  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
The  greatest  external  diameter  is  about  8  ft., 
with  a  total  height  of  from  12  to  15  ft.  Tbe 
silicious  materJM  of  the  lining  usually  con- 
tains a  little  alumina.  Tbe  so-called  "  gsnis- 
ter"  used  in  England  for  this  purpose  is  a 
ground  sandstone  found  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion, containing  98  per  cent,  of  silica,  4  per 
cent,  of  alumina,  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  iron.  The  lining  is  made  by  ramming  the 
material  in  a  moist  condition  around  a  form 
placed  in  the  converter.  It  is  usnally  about 
12  in.  thick.  The  greatest  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  selection  of  tbe  material  for  tbe 


lining  and  to  its  thorongh  consolidation,  for 
upon  tbe  lining  tbe  success  of  tbe  process 
largely  depends.    The'tnyeres,  from  7  tA  12 


in  nnmber,  are  made  of  fine  clsy  in  tho  form 
of  troncftted  cones,  eAcli  perforated  with  T  to 
13  holes  abont  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter.   They  are 
aiTsnged    on    the 
bottom  plate,  and 
gODiater  or  other 
material    atamped 
aronud  them;  and 
the   finished  bot- 
tom, after  drying, 
I  la  inserted  in  the 

converter.  The 
bottom  laaCs  gen- 
erally for  8  to  10 
beats,  whileacare- 
foUy  made  lining 
may  endure  1,000 

The   converter   ia 
mounted  on  tmn- 
j^  j^  nioni,oiieof  which 

is  hollow  and  con- 
Teja  the  blast  to  the  tuyere  box  below  the 
tnyerea,  end  to  the  other  is  attached  the  mech- 
anism by  which  the  converter  is  revolved. 
Figs.  1  and  2  give  seotioiial  views  of  the  oon- 
verter  in  two  positions.  Fig.  Sua  plan  of 
the  converter  with  the  rotating  machinery. 
The  ladle  into  which  the  steel  is  ponred  from 
the  converter  is  shown  in  figs.  4,  6,  and  S. 
Fw.  4  ia  a  vertical  section  of  the  ladle  crane 
and  elevation  of  the  ladle.  Fig.  5  abows  the 
platform  on  which  the  ladle  moves,  and  fig.  6 
is  a  partial  section  throagh  the  ladle,  ahow- 
ing  the  loam-coated  rod  wnich  acts  as  a  stop- 


of  the  Bessemer  process  ever  ctune  from  the 
hands  of  its  inventor  in  aa  complete  a  tortn. 
Bnt  while   the    accumula- 


ally  double,  and  should  be  able  to  deliver    * 
8,000  to  11,000  cobic  feet  of  wr  a  raiante 
at  a  pressure  of  26  lbs.  to  the  sqaare  inch. 
Probahly  no  other  invention  of  tho  magnitude 


constraction  of  most  of  the 
works  in  this  country.  In  1868  an  output 
of  600  tons  a  month 
from  two  five- ton  cod- 
verters  was  barely 
reached.  The  pro- 
duction had  gradual- 
ly increased  to  4,200 
tous  of  ingots  a  month 
in  the  best  works,  in 
others  to  8,800  tons, 
and  ID  one  instance 
to  D,000  tons.  In 
the  nominally  five-Ion 
vessels  6i  to  6}  tons 
are  sometimes,  pro- 
duced at  a  heat.  Tbe 
improvements  which 
have  rendered  this 
large  and  regular  pro- 
duction possible  in 
this  country,  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Eu- 
ropean works,  have 
been  summed  up  by 
Me.  Holley  as  follows: 
1,  improved  .  cupiJa 
fumaoes  and  method 
Fia.&  of  working;    3,  the 

means  used  for  quick- 
ly and  soundly  renewing  the  vessel  bottonu, 
and  the  use  of  fire  briok  around  Uie  tuyerce ; 


8,  more  roomj  and  oonTenieot  arrangement 
and  diatribation  of  the  working  parts  and 
spaces;  4,  filling  the  ingot  monlda  from  the 
Mttom  by  im[lrOTed  and  conyenient  appara- 


tus,— The  converter,  after  being  liDed,  is  thor- 
DDgfalj  dried  and  heated  to  redneBs,  and  pig 
iron  is  rtin  into  it  while  tamed  to  the  bori- 
Eontal  position.     On  tipping  op  the  convart- 
er,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
blaat  should  be  started  be- 
fore the  metal  reaches  the 
tayeres.    This  is  effected  an- 
tomatioally  by  a  cam  on  one 
of  the  trunnions.    When  the 
oonverter   has   attained    the 
apright  position,  the  roar  of 
the  air  mahing  through  the 
metal  and  escaping  from  the 
month  is  beard.    In  this  stage 
a  lat^  part  of  the  oxygen 
is  absorbed  b7  the  silicon  and 
manganese   (or  iron   in   the 
Pia.  <L  absence  of  manganese),  and 

the  flame  is  short  and  not 
highly  luminous.  The  spectroscope  shows  at 
this  time  a  continnous  spectmm  without  lines. 
Soon  the  escaping  Same  increases  in  size  and 
brilliancy,  assnming  an  orange  or  yellow  color 
with  bine  streaks  and  a  white  edge,  inter- 
mingled with  sparks  of  metal.  The  speotro- 
Kope  now  shows  the  sodinm  line,  and  gi'n- 
wally  those  of  potasainm  and  lithium,  acciden- 
tal ingredients  of  the  metal  or  lining.  This 
constitutes  the  first  period  of  the  conversion, 
and  is  known  as  the  slag  or  cinder-fonning 

Griod.  The  aotiou  now  becomes  more  vio- 
it,  and  the  flame  more  intensely  Inminons, 
and  large  masses  of  iron  or  cinder  are  often 
ejected  from  the  vessel,  probably  from  the 
ene^etio  action  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
cinder  on  the  carbon  of  the  metal.  The  spec- 
troscope now  shows  bands  of  dark  lines  in 
the  green,  which  have  been  proved  to  hi  pro- 
duced by  manganese,  though  their  appearance 
is  dependent  on  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon. 
This  violent  stage  of  the  process  passes  grad- 
nallf  into  the  third  and  more  poacefnl  period, 
in  which  the  flame  Inoreases  in  heat  and  bril- 
liancy and  assumes  a  purple  or  violet  tint. 
At  this  high  temperatnre  the  carbon  appears 
to  be  directly  oxidized  by  the  blast.  When 
the  carbon  is  all  removed  the  flame  suddenly 
drops,  which  is  the  indication  for  tipping  over 
the  converter  and  stopping  the  blast.     Coin- 
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cident  with  ih«  dropping  of  the  flame  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  dark  bands  from  the 
spectriun.  The  length  of  the  process  up  to 
this  point  may  vary  from  S  to  46  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  metal,  the  amount 
of  silicon  and  manganese,  and  the  amount  of 
presanre  of  blast.  A  "  blow  "  usually  lasts  15 
to  20  minutes,  of  which  the  first  or  uag-form- 
ing  period  generally  occupies  one  half.  Pig 
irons  with  little  silicon  often  pass  directly 
into  the  second  period.  The  metal  in  the 
converter  after  complete  decorburization  con-  - 
tains  considerable  oxide  of  iron  in  Baapension 
or  solution,  and  in  that  condition  is  wortldess, 
unce  it  breaks  up  under  the  hbnmer.  There 
ta  added  to  it,  therefore,  metallic  manganese, 
as  before  explained,  which  oombtnea  with  the 
oxygen  and  passes  into  tlie  cinder.  Spiegelei- 
sen  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
end  of  the  blow  the  converter  is  ti]iped  over, 
and  the  spiegeleisen,  previously  melted,  is  mn 
in.  An  energetic  action  at  once  manifests 
itself  by  the  escape  of  abundant  gas  and  flame. 
About  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
charge  ia  used,  according  to  the  hardness  of 
steel  desired.  ,Spi^eleisen  contains  abont  4  to 
6  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  amount  that  can 
be  need  is  therefore  limited,  tor  the  carbon,  ta- 
king but  littJe  part  in  the  reaction,  enters  into 
combination  with  the  metal.  This  has  been  an 
obstacle  to  the  preparation  of  extra  soft  metal 
by  the  Bessemer  process.  Ferro-manganese, 
a  combination  of  manganese  and  iron  with  a 
little  carbon,  containing  50  per  cent,  more  or 
leaa  of  manganese,  was  early  used  with  success 
in  the  process,  but  its  manufacture  was  aban- 
doned owing  to  its  expense.  It  has  recently 
been  revived  and  its  use  resumed  in  the  Bes- 
semer, but  more  particolarly  in  the  Martin 
process,  under  an^ogous  conditions,  for  the 
preparation  of  steel  or  homogeneous  iron 
containing  phosphorus.  The  employment  of 
ferro-mangencsc  ia  also  becoming  general  for 
making  soft  iron  of  fine  quality  for  ciftistmo- 
tion  of  ships,  bridges,  &c.  The  addition  of 
spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganeBe  is  not  univer- 
sally practised.  Where  the  pig  iron  containa 
considerable  manganese,  the  process  may  be 
int^rmptea  at  the  desired  stane  of  decarburi- 
zation,  and  %ven  metal  very  low  in  carbon, 
which  is  not  red-short  from  oxide  of  iron, 
may  be  snocessfnlly  cast.  This  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  Sweden  and  some  parts  of  Germany. 
The  loss  of  weight  in  the  conversion  of  pig 
iron  by  the  Bessemer  process,  including  scrap, 
ia  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  heat  produced 
in  the  process,  formerly  supposed  to  be  mainly 
caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  is  now 
known  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
silicon  aod  manganese,  and  also  of  the  iron. 
SiliciouB  pig  iron  is  liierefore  generally  de- 
manded for  the  process.  From  1^  to  2  per 
cent,  of  silicon  is  the  amount  generally  de- 
sired, but  pig  irons  with  more  and  less  are 
often  used.  The  use  of  more  silicious  pigs  is 
disadvantageous  owing  to  a  lengthening  of  the 
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process,  and  also  to  the  large  amount  of  silicon 
remaining  in  the  steeL  When  highly  manga- 
niferous  pig  is  used,  the  silicon  may  sink  be- 
low 1  per  cent,  and  the  resulting  steel  is  of 
a  mnoh  finer  quality.  Much  of  the  Swedish 
Bessemer  steel,  celebrated  for  its  purity  and 
strength,  is  made  from  pig  iron  of  this  charac- 
ter.— ^The  heavy  ingots  of  Bessemer  steel  in- 
tended for  rails  ar^  either  hammered  or  rolled 
(bloomed),  becoming  thereby  condensed  and 
elongated,  and  then  cut  into  lengths  suitable 
for  rolling  into  rails.  Blooming  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  to  make  the  best  and  most  uni- 
form product.  The  American  blooming  train 
consists  of  thi^e  rolls  80  in.  in  diameter  and 

5  ft.  in  length,  which  are  adjustable  in  housings 
by  means  of  steel  screws.  Ingots  12^  in.  square 
are  reduced  by  four  grooves  and  17  passes  to 

6  or  7  in.  square  in  four  minutes.  Special  ap- 
pliances for  manipulating  these  heavy  masses 
of  metal  by  machinery  are  attached  to  the  rolls 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  operation,  which  in 
some  cases  is  nearly  automatic.  The  rail  trains 
are  ordinarily  three  high  rolls.  (See  Iron  Man- 
UFAOTUKE.)  A  21 -inch  train  for  rolling  7-inch 
ingots  into  rails  in  18  passes  \p  divided  into 
three  lengths.  The  product  of  a  steel  rail  mill, 
working  on  7-inch  blooms,  is  about  1,000  tons 
of  rails  a  week.  The  consolidation  of  steel 
usually  accomplished  by  hammering  or  rolling 
may  also  be  effected  by  the  application  of  a 
heavy  steady  pressure.  This  latter  method  is 
applicable  not  only  to  the  forging  of  masses  of 
steel,  but  also  to  the  compression  of  the  metal 
while  in  the  molten  state.  Bessemer  embodied 
this  idea  in  one  of  his  earlier  patents.  Origi- 
nally practised  in  France,  the  compression  of 
liquid  steel  has  attained  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  England,  where  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
has  an  extensive  plant  for  this  purpose,  which 
includes  four  hydraulic  presses  capable  of  ex- 
erting a  pressure  of  2,000  to  8,000  tons.  The 
pressure  usually  applied  is  six  tons  to  the  square 
mch,  \ty  which  an  ingot  is  reduced  one  eighth 
in  length.  To  small  castings  a  pressure  of  20 
tons  to  the  square  inch  is  sometimes  applied. 
Mild  steels  treated  by  this  process  have  shown 
a  tensile  strength  of  40  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  80  per  cent.*  A  tube  of 
this  compressed  steel  26  in.  long  and  7'88  in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  bore  of  2*56  in.  (being  that 
of  a  nine-pound  field  gun),  sustained  48  explo- 
sions ot  H  lb.  of  powder  with  the  bore  closed 
by  a  screw  plug,  the  only  escape  for  the  gases 
being  through  the  touch  hole,  -^  in.  in  diame- 
ter. The  expansion  of  the  bore  increases  at 
every  explosion,  but  without  rupture.  Forg- 
ing steel  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  was 
first  introduced  by  Haswell  in  Vienna  in  1861. 
Heavy  ingots  are  forged  by  this  method  more 
effectually  than  by  hammering,  and  smaller 
articles  of  irregular  or  intricate  outline,  up  to 
160  lbs.  or  more,  may  be  directly  formed  by 
pressure  of  the  white-hot  metal  into  moulds. 
2d,  The  Berard  Process,  The  conversion  of 
pig  iron  into  steel  or  soft  iron  by  means  of 


oxidizing  and  reducing  gases,  in  this  process,  is 
carried  out  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  heated  by  gas.  The  pig  iron  is  decar- 
burized  by  means  of  air  in  connection  with 
hydro-carbon  gases,  which  are  expected  to  re- 
move the  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  result^ 
ing  iron  is  recarburized  by  the  reducing  gases. 
This  process  has  not  yet  proved  a  commercial 
success. — 8.  Steel  from  Wrought  Iron.  The 
above  described  processes  under  the  second 
division  of  the  classification,  to  which  many 
others  of  minor  importance  might  be  added,  all 
use  pig  iron  as  the  principal  material  for  the 
preparation  of  steel ;  and  as  it  is  a  substance 
of  complex  and  variable  composition,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  steel  derived  from  it  will  depend  on 
the  composition  of  the  pig  iron  used.  In  none 
of  the  processes  using  pig  iron  is  there  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  the  substances  associ- 
ated with  the  iron ;  hence  only  the  purer  va- 
rieties can  be  used  where  a  good  product  is 
desired.  In  the  third  division  wrought  iron  is 
the  principal  material  used,  and  as  this  may 
be  made  in  a  state  of  great  purity  even  from 
moderately  pure  pig  irons,  the  steel  made  from 
it  is  as  a  rule  superior  to  that  made  from  pig 
iron.  Wrought  iron  when  imperfectly  worked 
contains  considerable  cinder,  which  holds  the 
greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  originally  in 
the  pig  iron;  and  when  steel  is  made  from 
such  wrought  iron  by  fusion,  the  phosphorus 
enters  the  steel.  8a.  The  Martin  Process, 
The  principle  of  manufacturiug  steel  by  the 
reaction  of  wrought  iron  upon  melted  pig  has 
long  been  known.  Rinmann,  Yanaccio,  and 
even  Agricola  (about  1550)  describe  processes 
of  this  kind.  E^aumur  (1722),  Ghulut,  and 
Clouet  (1778)  published  experiments  in  which 
steel  was  produced  by  the  simultaneous  fusion 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  or  of  cast  iron  and 
iron  oxide.  But  these  experiments,  and  many 
others  of  subsequent  date,  were  successful 
only  so  far  as  the  manufacture  in  crucibles 
was  concerned.  It  was  only  in  closed  ves- 
sels, heated  from  without,  that  the  necessary 
high  temperature,  combined  with  exclusion  of 
air,  could  be  maintained.  Vitreous  fluxes 
were  early  used,  to  protect  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metals;  and  the  idea  of  employing  a 
reverberatory  furnace  is  found  in  the  work 
of  Hassenfratz  (1812).  Several  English  and 
French  patents  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury show  that  metallurgists  were  actively  en- 
gaged with  this  problem.  The  most  impor- 
tEtnt  historically,  though  at  the  time  without 
commercial  results,  was  that  of  Heath  (1845), 
which  indicated  the  fusion  of  material  in  a 
hearth,  the  maintenance  of  an  extremely  high 
temperature,  and  the  employment  of  gase- 
ous fuel.  In  a  former  patent  (1889)  Heath 
had  claimed  the  addition  of  carburet  of  man- 
ganese. The  oxides  of  manganese  had  been 
previously  used  in  metallurgy ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  metallic  manganese,  alloyed  with 
carbon,  was  an  important  novelty,  which  pref- 
aced the  employment  by  Mushet,  Bessemer, 
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and  Martin  of  the  "  triple  compound  "  of  iron, 
carbon,  and  manganese  (spiegeleisen).  The 
ohief  difficulty  with  all  tnese  attempts  to 
manofacture  steel  by  fusion  in  the  reverbera- 
tory  was  the  lack  of  efficient  and  economical 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  intense  tem- 
perature required.  This  was  supplied  by  the 
important  invention  of  Siemens,  the  regenera- 
ti?e  gas  furnace  (see  Fubnaob),  in  which  the 
use  of  gas  as  fuel  was  perfectly  realized.  The 
effect  of  this  invention  was  great  and  immedi- 
ate in  every  branch  of  metallurgy  involving 
Tery  high  temperatures,  and  nowhere  more 
signal  than  in  the  remelting  and  subsequently 
in  the  direct  manufacture  of  steel  by  fusion. 
Sndre,  Alexandre,  Attwood,  and  Brigues,  Ram- 
bonrg  and  co.  (the  last  at  Montlu^on,  under 
the  advice  of  0.  W .  Siemens  himself)  attempted 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  system  of  heating  to 
fuse  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron  or  oxides  of 
iron  for  the  production  of  steel,  and  procured 
patents  on  the  strength  of  their  experiments. 
Bnt  the  first  practical  success  was  that  of  Pierre 
and  Smile  Martin,  whose  method  is  set  forth 
^n  their  patents  of  1865  and  1867.  These  me- 
tallurgists, after  a  series  of  experiments  ex- 
tending over  many  years,  arrived  at  a  combi- 
nation of  features,  most  of  them  separately 
known  before,  but  constituting  as  a  whole  a 
new  process,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
manufacture  open-hearth  steel  of  all  grades, 
from  the  homogeneous  metal  approaching 
wroQght  iron  to  the  hardest  varieties,  on  a 
commercial  scale  and  with  profit.  Naturally 
their  claims  as  inventors,  among  so  many 
eager  competitors,  were  for  a  time  contested ; 
bnt  the  report  in  their  favor  of  MM.  Jordan 
and  Bnrat,  made  in  November,  1674,^ter  an 
investigation  extending  over  many  months,  for 
the  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  will  probably  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive.  The  Martin  process  is 
now  widely  employed  in  England,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
constitutes  the  only  rival  of  the  Bessemer 
method  for  the  production  of  cheap  steel.  It 
consists  essentially  in  the  decarburization  of 
cast  iron  by  fusion  with  wrought  iron,  iron 
sponge,  steel  scrap,  or  iron  oxide,  in  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  heated  with  gas, 
the  flame  of  which  assists  the  reaction,  and  the 
6a|^qnent  recarburization  or  deoxidation  of 
the  bath  by  the  addition  at  the  close  of  the 
process  of  white  iron,  spiegeleisen,  or  ferro- 
manganese.  The  period  of  fusion  and  decar- 
burization lasts  from  four  to  eight  hours ;  the 
amount  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese  add- 
ed depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  bath, 
the  grade  of  steel  desired,  and  the  percentage 
M  manganese  in  the  alloy  used.  The  first  of 
these  elements  is  determined  by  samples  taken 
from  time  to  time  during  the  process  and 
tested.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Mar- 
tin as  compared  wim  the  Bessemer  process 
are :  its  less  expensive  plant ;  the  greater  du- 
ration of  the  operation  permitting  by  means 
of  sampling  more  complete  control  of  the 


quality  of  the  product,  and  also  conducing  to 
greater  uniformity  of  result ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  tlie  foregoing,  the  practicability  of 
employing  materials  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  considered  suitable  for  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter. The  greater  variety  of  materials  avail- 
able for  the  Martin  process  also  renders  the 
direct  conveyance  of  the  molten  pig  from  the 
blast  furnace  to  the  steel  furnace  an  easier 
matter  in  this  process  than  in  the  other,  since 
the  initial  quality  of  the  pig  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. Yet  this  direct  conveyance  of  the  cast 
iron  has  thus  far  been  practised  in  certain 
Bessemer  works  alone.  The  Martin  process 
has  been  employed  at  Terre  Noire  in  France, 
and  by  Mr.  Slade  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  the 
production  of  phosphoric  steel  mentioned 
above.  The  production  of  Martin  steel  in  this 
country  has  risen  from  8,000  net  tons  in  1872 
to  7,000  tons  in  1874.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments using  the  process  in  1874  was  IS, 
and  its  introduction  was  in  progress  in  other 
works.  85.  Indicm  Steel,  or  Wootz,  This  is 
produced  by  fusion  of  wrought  iron  with  coal 
or  carbonaceous  substances  in  crucibles.  Small 
pieces  of  iron  made  in  the  small  native  fur- 
naces are  put  into  a  clagr  crucible  with  some 
dried  wood  and  leaves,  and  covered  securely 
with  tempered  clay.  The  crucibles  are  then 
heated  until  fusion  is  complete,  when  they  are 
broken  open,  and  a  conical  mass  of  steel  weigh- 
ing 2  or  2i  lbs.  is  obtained.  This  steel  is  gen- 
erally very  highly  carbprized,  and  requires  to 
be  worked  at  a  low  heat.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  purity,  but  the  production  is  small  in 
amount.  About  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury David  Mushet  carried  out  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  wrought 
iron  and  charcoal  in  crucibles,  and  determined 
the  amount  of    charcoal    necessary  for    the 

E reduction  of  steel  of  different  degrees  of 
ardness.  Since  then  numberless  patents 
have  been  secured  for  mixtures  for  fusing 
in  crucibles,  comprising  mainly  the  different 
varieties  of  pig  iron,  wrought  iron,  carbon, 
and  oxide  or  other  compound  of  manganese. 
The  crucible  steel  of  the  present  day  is  largely 
made  from  such  mixtures,  the  quality  of  the 
product  depending  on  the  materials  used. 
8«.  Cement  Steel,  The  production  of  steel 
by  heating  wrought  iron  in  charcoal  without 
fusion  (cementation)  is  a  very  old  process,  but 
its  origin  is  unknown.  It  was  described  by 
Reaumur  in  1722,  and  has  not  been  material- 
ly changed  since.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  processes,  this  method 
is  still  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
higher  grades  of  steel  for  tools  and  other  fine 
purposes.  The  iron  is  in  the  form  of  flat 
bars  about  f  in.  thick.  These  are  arranged 
in  layers  in  long  boxes  or  chests  of  fire  brick, 
each  layer  being  covered  with  charcoal  about 
i  in.  thick.  When  the  box  is  full,  it  is  covered 
with  clay  or  other  impervious  material,  and 
heated  to  bright  redness  for  seven  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  degree  of  carburization  re- 
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quired.  Trial  l^ars  are  inserted  with  their 
ends  protruding,  which  may  be  withdrawn 
from  time  to  time  and  the  progress  of  the 
conversion  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fracture.  When  the  desired  end  has  been  at- 
tained, the  fires  are  withdrawn  and  the  boxes 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  for  several  days.  The 
bars  after  conversion  generally  have  blisters 
on  the  surface,  apparently  formed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  some  gas  from  within  the  bar;  hence 
the  name  "  blister  steel."  The  bars,  originally 
soft  and  tough,  are  found  after  conversion  to 
be  hard  and  brittle,  and  the  freshly  fractured 
surface  shows  a  steely  appearance.  Analyses 
of  successive  layers  of  the  bar  after  conversion 
show  that  the  carburization  proceeds  gradually 
from  the  surface  to  the  interior,  the  iron  near 
the  surface  being  much  more  highly  car burized 
than  that  at  the  centre.  In  order  to  obtain 
uniformity  in  cement  steel,  it  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary either  to  weld  several  bars  together  by 
repeated  rolling  or  hammering,  or  by  melting 
the  bars  in  crucibles.  The  former  process  is 
adopted  only  for  the  softer  cement  steels,  and 
furnishes  shear  steel.  The  use  of  this  welded 
steel  has  been  generally  superseded  by  cast 
steel,  but  it  is  still  tmployed  for  many  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  welding  to  iron.  The 
melting  of  steel  is  usually  effected  in  covered 
crucibles  capable  of  holding  40  to  SO  lbs.  of 
metal.  They  are  made  of  refractory  clay  or 
of  graphite  with  sufficient  clay  to  give  it  co- 
herence. These  crucibles  are  placed  in  fur- 
naces arranged  in  a  straight  line,  with  their 
tops  or  openings  on  a  level  with  the  working 
floor  of  the  casting  house.  Each  furnace  is  a 
rectangular  chamber  of  fire  brick,  capable  of 
holding  two  crucibles,  and  has  a  separate  flue. 
Siemens's  regenerative  furnace  is  also  largely 
used  for  heating  crucibles  for  steel  melting. 
When  the  steel  is  thoroughly  melted  the  cruci- 
ble is  drawn  out  of  the  furnace,  and  the  molten 
metal  cast  in  the  form  of  rectangular  ingots  or 
into  special  moulds.  Where  large  castings  are 
to  be  made  of  crucible  steel,  the  metal  from 
several  crucibles  is  first  poured  into  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  and  thence  into  the  moulds. 
Oase-hardening  of  wrought  iron  consists  in  a 
superficial  conversion  of  the  iron  into  steel  by 
heating  it  with  animal  charcoal  or  organic 
matters  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed 
for  cement  steel,  but  for  a  shorter  time.  Or 
the  iron  to  be  hardened  may  be  simply  heated 
to  redness  and  covered  with  a  carbonaceous 
substance  like  prussiate  of  potash  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  will  cause  a  superficial  car- 
burization. Case-hardening  is  employed  for  ob- 
jects which  should  have  a  hard  and  steely  sur- 
face combined  with  the  toughness  of  wrought 
iron.  Sd.  Mackintosh  or  Baron  Steel,  The  car- 
burization of  wrought  iron  by  means  of  gase- 
ous hydrocarbons  without  fusion  was  proposed 
in  1824,  and  was  patented  in  England  in  1825 
by  Oharles  Mackintosh.  It  has  recently  been 
revived  under  the  name  of  the  Baron  process, 
but  has  not  been  made  practically  successful. 


The  conversion  is  efl^ected  at  a  white  heat,  and 
is  said  to  be  complete  in  a  few  hours.— The 
limits  of  this  article  would  not  admit  of  even 
the  enumeration  of  all  the  steel-making  pro- 
cesses which  modem  inventors  have  suggested 
or  endeavored  to  carry  out.  A  large  number 
of  these  inventions  deal  with  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  steel  from  the  ore  by  processes 
similar  to  those  described  under  Ibon  Manu- 
FAOTCKB,  and  a  still  larger  number  with  the 
direct  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel. — ^Pbop- 
EBTiES  AND  Tbeatment  OF  Stesl.  The  phys- 
ical properties  of  steel  vary  according  to  its 
composition,  structure,  and  treatment.  Thus 
the  specific  gravity  of  blister  steel  was  found 
by  Kirkaldy  to  vary  from  7'7080  to  T-7827 ;  of 
puddled  steel,  from  7'6237  to  7*7845 ;  and  of 
cast  steel,  from  7*8110  to  7*8808.  The  effect 
of  the  amount  of  carbon,  and  also  of  harden- 
ing, on  the  specific  gravity,  is  shown  in  the 
following  series  of  Swedish  Bessemer  steels: 


PER  CENT.  OF  CARTK)N. 

Sp.  ip-.,  Mil. 

Sp.  fr.,  fatfdiDad. 

1-6 

7-786 
7-882 
7-874 
7-879 
7-898 

7-786 

1-2 

7-771 

0-9 

7*803 

o-« 

7-807 

0-4 

7-889 

The  appearance  of  the  freshly  fractured  surface 
of  cast  steel  depends  likewise  on  the  amount 
of  carbon  and  on  the  degree  of  hardening. 
The  more  carbon  present,  the  closer  and  more 
highly  crystalline  is  the  grain  of  the  steel,  and 
the  lighter  the  color;  effects  which  are  all 
enhanced  by  hardening.  Steel,  unlike  soft 
iron,  has  the  property  of  retaining  magnetism, 
its  capacity  in  this  regard  increasing  with  the 
amount  of  carbon. — Hardennngy  Tempering, 
and  Annealing,  Steel  is  hardened  by  suddenly 
cooling  it  from  a  red  heat  through  immersion 
in  water,  oil,  or  other  liquid.  The  degree  of 
hardness  thus  produced  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  steel  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  cooling.  Hardened  steel  heated  to  red- 
ness and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  recovers  its 
original  softness  and  malleability  (annealing); 
but  when  hardened  steel  is  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature considerably  below  redness,  and  cooled, 
it  is  only  softened  to  a  degree  inversely  pro- 
portional, generally,  to  the  temperature  of  |^e 
previous  heating.  This  process  is  called  tem- 
pering. For  temperatures  considerably  below 
red  heat,  it  is  practically  indifferent  whether 
the  cooling  be  siow  or  rapid.  The  operations 
of  hardening  and  tempering  are  dependent  on 
many  conditions,  such  as  the  composition  of 
the  steel,  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  heated, 
the  temperature,  specific  heat,  boiling  point^ 
mobility  of  particles,  and  heat-conducting  pow- 
er of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  cooled,  &c. 
The  following  table  shows  the  temperatures 
employed  in  tempering  for  different  purposes, 
and  the  color  indicative  of  each  temperature, 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of  polished  steel 
as  it  reaches  the  given  degree.    From  these 
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colors,  probably  dne  to  snperficial  oxidation, 
the  experienced  workman  judges  of  the  tem- 
per wMch  the  steel  will  assume : 


miPEEATUM. 

Color. 

CoRcqmiding  toapar, 

FUv. 

CMtifiade. 

nMabUtut 

480- 
450 

470 
400 
510 

580 
550 
560 
60O 

221* 
282 

248 
254 
265 

27T 
288 
298 
816 

Very  palo  yellow. 
Pale  straw. 

Fan  yellow. 

Brown. 

Brown  with  purple 

spots. 
Pnrple. 
Biifhtblue. 
FuD  bine. 
Daric  blue. 

Lancets. 

Bazors  and  snigical 

instraments. 
Penknives. 
Scissors,  cold  chisels. 
Axes,  plane  irons. 

Table  kDives. 
Bw'ds,  watch  springs. 
Fine  saws,  augers. 
Hand  and  pit  saws. 

Poliflhed  articles  may  be  heated  for  tempering 
over  or  between  iron  plates,  in  a  gas  flame,  in 
molten  lead,  or  in  varions  other  ways,  until  the 
proper  color  appears.  For  articles  not  polished, 
the  temperature  must  be  otherwise  determined, 
as  by  heating  in  oil  or  tallow  or  in  alloys  of 
known  fusibility.  When  oil  or  melted  tallow 
begins  to  smoke,  its  temperature  corresponds 
with  that  indicated  by  straw  color  on  tlie  pol- 
ished steel ;  darker  and  more  abundant  smoke 
corresponds  with  brown ;  black  and  still  more 
abundant  smoke  rises  at  680°,  the  temperature 
of  purple;  when  the  vapor  takes  Are  from  'a 
lighted  taper,  without  continuing  to  bum,  the 
temperature  is  about  680'' ;  and  finally,  when 
the  oil  bums  and  rises  in  the  vessel,  the  point 
of  dark  blue  has  been  reached.  The  following 
table  shows  the  fusing  point  of  several  alloys 
of  tin  and  lead: 


Utd, 

Tta, 

Fodoff  pohii, 

L«I,    1    Tin, 

Fnilng  polftt. 

p«tfc 

Pirtfc 

4cg.  F. 

d«g.F. 

T 

420 

19 

4 

609 

^ 

4ao 

80 

4 

680 

8 

442 

48 

4 

660 

-®* 

460 

50 

2 

663 

10 

470 

BoiTg  linseed  oO 
Melt£iglead.... 

600 

14 

400       • 

612 

Steels  containing  other  substances  besides  car- 
bon appear  to  require  different  treatment  from 
pore  carbon  steels.  Thus  tungsten  and  titani- 
um steels,  so  called,  if  heated  bright  red  and 
Bttddenly  cooled,  are  said  to  become  excessive- 
ly brittle;  they  must  therefore  be  manipulated 
at  low  temperature.  Too  little  is  known  of 
these  compound  steels  to  permit  inferences  as 
to  their  physical  behavior.  The  hardening  of 
large  or  irregular  masses  of  steel  requires  great 
care.  Unequal  cooling  cauibs  fracture.  Gen- 
erally the  more  massive  portions  are  first 
dipped  in  the  liquid,  and  the  thinner  portions 
^;  or,  in  case  of  any  great  disparity,  special 
means  are  adopted  to  retard  the  cooling  of  the 
smaller  parts.  The  causes  of  the  phenomena 
attendant  upon  hardening  and  tempering  steel 
were  long  involved  in  mystery,  and  are  not 
yet  an  known  with  certainty.  What  is  clearly 
known  on  the  subject  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  degree  of  hardness  assumed  on  cooling  by 


a  given  steel  is  dependent  on  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing. Oaron  says  the  degree  of  hardening  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
time.  The  liquids  which  favor  rapid  cooling 
are  those  having  a  high  specific  heat  and  a  low 
boiling  point.  Water  fulfils  these  conditions 
in  an  eminent  degree,  while  oil  has  a  much 
lower  specific  heat  and  a  much  higher  boiling 
point;  consequently  cooling  in  oil  is  a  more 
gradual  process  than  in  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Increasing  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
and  maintaining  agitation,  so  as  to  diffuse  rap- 
idly the  heat  received  from  the  steel,  of  course 
hastens  cooling.  The  most  rapid  cooling  is 
produced  by  mercury^  by  reason  of  its  high 
conducting  power.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
produce  extreme  hardness.  But  obviously  the 
initial  temperature  of  the  cooling  liquid  is  an 
essential  point;  so  that  heated  mercury  or 
fusible  alloys  could  be  used  to  effect  slow  cool- 
ing. Ordinary  tempering  is  a  partial  anneal- 
ing; that  is,  excessive  hardness  having  been 
imparted  to  the  steel,  the  excess  is  removed  to 
the  degree  desired.  It  has  been  found  in  most 
cases  practically  easier  to  attain  an  accurate 
result  in  this  way  than  by  a  single  process  of 
hardening,  arrested  at  the  desired  point.  But 
recent  experiments  by  Oaron  have  shown  that 
it  is  possible,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  effect 
the  hardening  in  one  operation  by  carefully 
adjusting  the  amount  and  temperature  of 
the  water.  Water  at  181  **  F.  was  found  to 
give  results  with  some  objects  equal  to  those 
produced  by  the  most '  careful  hardening  and 
tempering.  Oaron  has  further  found  that 
hardening  of  steel  with  0*2  to  0*4  per  cent, 
of  carbon  in  warm,  or  still  better  in  boiling 
water,  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  its 
tenacity  and  elasticity  without  a  material  im- 
pairment of  its  hardness. — The  toughening  of 
large  steel  objects,  such  ad  cannon,  is  effected 
by  heating  them  to  redness  and  immersing  in 
oil,  where  they  gradually  cool.  This  process 
has  been  recommended  for  steel  rails.  The 
hardening  of  steel  is  probably  due  both  to  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  carbon  (present 
partly  as  graphite  in  soft  steel)  with  the  iron, 
and  to  a  state  of  tension  among  the  particles, 
conditions  which  are  both  removed  by  anneal- 
ing. The  tension  in  a  bar  of  hardened  steel  is 
(diown  by  cutting  it  in  two* lengthwise,  when 
each  piece  assumes  a  curved  form,  concave  on 
the  cut  side.  Soft  iron  does  not  harden  when 
suddenly  cooled,  but  acquires  increased  rigid- 
ity and  tensile  strength ;  while  cast  iron,  con- 
taining more  carbon  than  steel,  becomes  under 
the  same  treatment  extremely  hard  (chilled 
iron),  often  harder  than  steel.  The  freshly 
fractured  surface  of  hardened  steel  shows  a 
fine  grain,  often  velvety  in  appearance ;  that 
of  soft  steel  presents  facets.  In  the  former, 
analysis  show's  no  uncombined  carbon ;  in  the 
latter,  a  small  amount  of  graphite  is  almost 
always  present.  Steel  expands  on  hardening, 
and  loses  specific  gravity.  Eisner  found  one 
sample  to  change  in  gravity  from  7'9288  to 
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7*6578,  and  another  from  8*0923  to  7*6578. 
Oaron  found  a  decrease  from  7*817  to  7*748. 
The  latter  found  that  hammered  steel  on  hard- 
ening lost  in  length  and  gained  in  other  di- 
mensions, while  rolled  steel  gained  in  length. 
The  effect  of  hardening  on  the  tenacity  of 
steel  is  discussed  under  Ibon,  and  also  further 
on  in  this  article.  Steel  over-heated  becomes 
brittle,  and  is  said  to  be  burnt.  Whether  this 
impaired  cohesion  is  due  to  oxide  of  iron,  or, 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  carbonic  oxide  (either 
of  which  might  be  formed  at  high  tempera- 
tures with  access  of  air),  or  to  a  crystallization 
of  the  particles,  is  not  certainly  known.  Many 
fluxes  have  been  suggested  for  restoring  burnt 
steel.  They  usually  contain  easily  fusible  sub- 
stances, such  as  alkalies,  borax,  &c.,  combined 
with  carbonaceous  compounds,  such  as  prus- 
siate  of  potash.  Hammering  at  a  high  heat  is 
said  to  restore  burnt  steel. — ^The  working  of 
steel  requires  great  skill  *and  judgment.  It 
cannot  be  wrought  at  very  high  temperatures ; 
and  the  more  carbon  it  contains,  the  lower 
must  be  the  heat  of  working.  The  harder 
steels  are  generally  hammered  at  a  cherry- 
red  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  working  at 
too  low  a  temperature  seriously  impairs  the 
tenacity  of  steel,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by 
experience  with  steel  rails.  Welding  steel 
to  steel  or  steel  to  iron  is  difficult,  except 
with  the  softest  or  least  carburized  varieties. 
Fluxes  to  facilitate  such  welding  are  largely 
used  with  good  effect;  they  add  nothing  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  weld,  their  action  being 
mechanical  only  (cleansing,  exclusion  of  air, 
&o.),  as  in  the  case  of  iron  welding.  Tiiere 
is  always  danger  of  the  separation  of  iron 
and  steel  at  the  weld,  unless  the  latter  is  very 
soft.  Special  devices,  such  as  causing  one  of 
the  metals  so  welded  to  overlap  and  enclose 
the  other,  counteract  this  tendency  in  part. 
Or  fluid  steel  may  be  cast  directly  around 
white-hot  wrought  iron,  the  weld  being  pro- 
moted by  subsequent  rolling  or  hammering. 
Sometimes  the  iron  and  steel  to  be  welded  are 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  wrought  iron  and 
exposed  to  a  welding  heat,  the  enclosure  pre- 
venting an  access  of  air  and  oxidation  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  metal. — Strength  of  Steel  The 
cohesive  force  of  steel  is  usually  considered 
under  the  diflereni  heads  of  absolute  strength, 
or  the  force  required  to  produce  rupture ;  the 
elastic  limit,  or  the  least  force  by  wnioh  a  per- 
manent alteration  of  form  is  effected ;  and  the 
extensibility,  or  the  amount  of  elongation  un- 
der a  breaking  stress.  The  experimental  data 
are  referred,  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
to  bars  or  rods  of  one  square  inch  section.  The 
above  named  properties  are  dependent,  flrst, 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal; 
secondly,  on  its  homogeneity ;  thirdly,  on  its 
molecular  structure ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  tem- 
perature. (For  comparison  of  the  strength  of 
oast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  see  Ibon.) 
1.  The  effect  of  the  amount  of  carbon  on  the 
properties  of  steel  is  shown  in  the  following 


tables  compiled  from  Enut  Styffe*s  work  on 
the  "  Elasticity,  Extensibility,  and  Tensile 
Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel :" 


BraaUiC             Brnkin? 

PUDDLED  STEEL-flQUABK 

wrigbt  per  iq.  la.  wdj^t  referrtd 

BAB8. 

•f  origiBal  noa       to  tm  of 

a*M,iBUi. 

fracum. 

Hard  steel  with  (h6  to  0*8  per 
c(!iit  cvbon 

89,189 
80,628 
T0,8T« 
48319 

122,240 

MiddUng  hard,  with  0*85  to  0*7 
per  cent,  carbon 

11&,670 

Soft  steel  with  less  than  0*&  per 
cunt.  carlxHi 

112,598 

Puddled  Iron,  with  0^  per  cent, 
carbon 

120,770 

BESSEMKB  STEEL. 


CARBON, 
PERCENT. 

Elartk 

BnaUag 

wclgbt  par  tq. 

la.  of  origlwa 

WM,  IbUm. 

Bnakla; 

««i«bt,<rae- 

toKdmraa. 

ElanfBllw 

bjnpUm 

ptroait. 

S-16 

M.502 

86,804 

89,617 

2-96 

1-85 

57,040 

99,848 

102L178 

1-75 

1-85 

7«,5ll 

107,184 

187,808 

2-80 

114 

85,481 

127.564 

216,166 

8-90 

105 

6S,G20 

108,218 

176,423 

8-90 

0-99 

05,875 

102,996 

106,228 

8-70 

0-6S 

6S,020 

101,214 

155,218 

8-70 

0-42 

•  •  •  ■  *  • 

68,757 

161.825 

16-70 

088 

84,990 

64,708 

141,819 

16-70 

•  «  •  • 

41,251 

6^,268 

•  ..•.•• 

24-50 

The  last  sample  was  homogeneons  iron  prepared 
with  ferro-manganese.  To  interpret  correctly 
results  like  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate all  disturbing  influences  of  composition  and 
treatment.  While  these  figares  do  not  show 
a  uniform  change  of  properties  with  gradually 
increasing  amounts  of  carbon,  they  ncTerthe- 
less  show  decidedly  that  the  effect  of  carbon 
on  iron  is  to  increase  its  absolute  strength 
and  elastic  limj^  and  to  decrease  its  extensi- 
bility. An  increase  of  carbon  beyond  1'2  per 
cetit.  is  not  accompanied,  as  a  rule,  by  an  in- 
crease in  absolute  strength.  When  reference 
is  had  to  the  fractured  area,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  force  required  to  produce  rupture  does  not 
differ  as  widely  in  different  steels  as  when  the 
original  area  alone  is  considered.  The  effect 
of  melting,  or  in  other  words  of  the  homoge- 
neity of  steel,  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  compar- 
ison of  the  two  preceding  tables,  the  fonner 
referring  to  puddled  or  welded  steel,  and- the 
latter  to  Bessemer  or  homogeneous  steel.  The 
effect  of  molecular  structure  on  the  physical 
properties  of  steel  has  been  partially  treated 
under  Iron.  The  table,  vol.  ix.,  p.  374,  shows 
that  the  effect  of  hardening  is  to  increase  great- 
ly the  strength  andP  elastic  limit  in  steel,  and  to 
decrease  its  extensibility.  The  data  given  by 
J.  Barba  ("Memoir  on  the  Uses  of  Steel")  show 
that  as  the  proportion  of  carbon  decreases,  tbe 
effect  of  sudden  cooling  becomes  less  marked, 
but  even  the  softest  iron  is  made  somewhat 
more  rigid  by  this  treatment.  The  effect  of 
hardening  and  tempering  is,  further,  well  shown 
by  the  following  results  of  experiments  on  bars 
of  steel  cut  from  the  same  mass  and  submitted 
to  a  different  treatment,  made  with  reference 
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to  the  use  of  steel  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Miississippi  at  St.  Louis : 


CONDITION  OF 
STEEL. 

Na  1.  In  ita  original 
condition 

Ko.  2.  Heated  to 
bright  red  and  cool- 
ed in  oil  at  7S« 

No.  3.  Heated  to 
brijrht  red,  harden- 
ed iD  water  ot  72% 
ind  tempered  at 
btae  heat 

Ko.  4.  Heated  to 
briirbt  red  and 
hardened  in  water 
»tT2- 


Tosllt  •tnBKth, 
IIm.  par  iqiun  tacfa. 


109,478  to  181,864 


201,841  to  227,M2 


152,S88tol7d,084 


132,650  to  150,480 


CnuhiBg  itnogth, 
Iba.  per  iqiiAro  inch. 


100,080  to  112,400 


178,200  to  199,200 


826,400  to  400,000 


276,640  to  881,680 


—The  change  of  molecular  structure  result- 
ing from  working  steel  when  cold  has  lately 
demanded  attentive  consideration  from  engi- 
neers, owing  to  the  increased  use  of  steel  for 
constmction  and  for  the  permanent  ways  of 
railroads.  All  violent  mechanical  treatment 
of  steel  after  it  has  become  cold,  such  as  roll- 
ing, hammering,  punching,  notching,  &c.,  is 
found  to  impair  its  strength  seriously.  Sand- 
berg  has  stated  that  the  strength  of  steel  rails 
notched  on  the  flange  was  decreased  from  50 
to  97  per  cent. ;  the  former  where  the  notch 
was. semicircular,  the  latter  where  the  notch 
was  square.  It  is  evident  that  this  decrease  of 
strength  is  not  alone  due  to  the  removal  of  so 
mnch  material,  but  that  there  must  be  a  local 
tension  of  the  particles  which  leads  to  rupture, 
and  annealing  is  found  to  remove  this  tension. 
—The  variety  of  opinions  entertained  by  engi- 
neers as  to  the  principal  causes  of  fracture  of 
steel  rails  is  shown  in  the  following  summary 
of  answers  recently  obtained  from  the  admin- 
istrations of  24  German  railways  in  response 
to  the  request  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  this  subject.  The  figures  in  pa- 
rentheses indicate  the  number  of  administra- 
tions mentioning  the  prefixed  cause.  1.  The 
employment  of  too  brittle  metal  (8).  2.  Manu- 
facture at  too  high  temperature  (2).  8.  Roll- 
ing at  too  low  temperature  (8).  4.  Cooling 
irregularly  or  too  rapidly  after  rolling  (6).  5. 
straightening  cold,  prodacing  fissures  which 
enlarge  and  result  in  fracture  (15) ;  producing 
a  change  of  structure  (1).  6.  Notching  the 
flange  (14)  (only  two  denied  this  cause).  7. 
Manner  of  piercing  the  holes  (6),  8.  Reduc- 
tion of  area  of  section  of  rails  by  the  holes  (1). 

9.  Bending  the  rails  for  laying  on  curves  (3). 

10.  Rongh  handling  of  rails,  such  as  throwing 
from  cars  to  the  ground,  givin^r  rise  to  fissures 
which  result  in  fracture  (9).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  majority  of  answers  agree  in  attribu- 
ting the  fracture  of  rails  to  improper  treat- 
ment of  the  steel  when  cold.  The  cause  of  the 
brittleness  and  impaired  strength  in  steel  and 
iron  consequent  upon  punching  has  been  in- 
vestigated in  Lorient,  France,  by  J.  Barba, 
who  has  found  that  cold  punching  induces  a 
local  hardening  and  tension  of  the  metal,  in  a 
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zone  less  than  0*04  in.  wide,  around  the  hole, 
and  that  when  this  hardened  portion  is  filed  or 
cut  away,  or  softened  and  relaxed  by  annesd- 
ing,  the  metal  regains  its  original  strength  and 
extensibility.  He  thinks  the  hardening  due  to 
the  combination  of  carbon  and  iron,  as  is  also 
supposed  to  be  the  case  when  steel  is  hardened 
by  heating  and  sudden  cooling.  Indeed,  this 
heating  and  cooling  is  what  undoubtedly. occurs 
to  the  immediately  adjacent  metal  in  punching. 
The  diminished  strength  of  punched  plates  is 
caused  by  this  narrow  hardened  portion,  which, 
owing  to  its  decreased  extensibility,  receives 
the  full  effect  of  the  stress,  a  rupture  being 
produced  in  this  portion  and  then  extending 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  metal.  The  same 
effect,  iu  an  enhanced  degree,  would  follow 
blows  or  shocks.  The  following  are  among 
the  results  obtained  by  Barba: 

TERRE  KOIRE  BESSEMER  STEEL. 


SIZE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HOLE. 

TXir8II.B  8TSXKQTH 
IX  TOMB  PKB  8Q.  DT. 

Bar  1*96  In. 
wUa. 

Uxvni 

In.  wld«. 

Cylindrical  hole  punched,  0* 660  in 

Iiole  enlarged  to  0* T74  in 

25-86 
82*20 

2T-T6 

Cylindrical  hole  driUed,  0-  669  In 

Cylindrical  hole  punched,  0-590  in.,  en- 
larared  to0*668  in 

84-61 
88*98 

The  effect  of  annealing  after  punching  is  shown 
in  the  following : 


CHARACTER  OF  BAR. 


TeDtll*  •tnngtb 
In  toBi  par  iq.  In. 


Punched  b"r. . .  t  r ,  r  r .  t  ,,,,..  t  ..,,  - 

24-47 

"         "   annealed 

29*48 

Drflled  bar. 

89-98 

Punched,  enhuved.  and  annealed 

80-80 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  strength  of 
steel  has  already  been  considered  under  Ibon. 
More  recently  Joule  has  experimented  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  steel  bars,  and  confiims 
the  result  of  previous  investigations,  that  the 
tensile  strength  is  not  impaired  by  reduction 
of  temperature.  In  determining  the  effect  of 
blows  at  reduced  temperatures,  he  experiment- 
ed on  cast-iron  nails,  and  found  that  as  many 
nails  broke  at  ordinary  as  at  freezing  tempera- 
tures when  exposed  to  a  falling  weight.  These 
results  must  not  be  regarded  as  contradicting 
those  of  Sandberg  on  iron  rails,  nor  does  it 
follow  that  the  same  effect  would  have  been 
produced  had  steel  bars  been  used  instead  of 
cast  iron. —  Uses  of  Steel.  The  industrial  ap- 
plications of  steel,  fonaerly  confined  mainly 
to  tools,  weapons,  and  springs,  have  been 
widely  extended  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Bessemer  and  Martin  processes.  Among  the 
principal  modern  uses  of  steel  are  rails,  boil- 
ers, machinery,  bridge  construction,  and  ship 
building.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  term  steel  is  now  generally  applied  to 
all  homogeneous,  malleable  compounds  of  iron, 
and  includes  products  of  all  degrees  of  hard- 
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neas  and  rigidity.  The  adoption  of  steel  for 
any  particular  purpose  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
telligently based  on  its  composition,  structure, 
and  treatment. — Production  of  Steel  in  the 
United  States,  The  following  statistics  are 
compiled  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  ikmerican  iron  and  steel  association,  of 
January,  1875 : 

PBODUCnON  BT  TXABS  IN  NET  TONS. 


YKAR8. 


1865 
1866 
1S67 
18«8 
1S«9 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 


HMMritMl. 

OtlMratML 

15,203 

*«•■•• 

1S,978 

8,000 

19,000 

8,500 

21,500 

12,000 

2a,ooo 

40,000 

85,000 

45,000 

87,000 

110,500 

88,000 

157,000 

50,000 

17«,67» 

47,481 

Of  the  Bessemer  production  there  was  made 
into  rails:  in  1872,  94,070  tons;  1878,  129,- 
015;  1874,144,944.  The  importations  of  Bes- 
semer rails  for  three  years  were  149,786, 159,- 
571,  and  100,486  tons,  valued  at  $8,207,013, 
$8,984,103,  and  $6,838,875,  gold,  respectively. 
The  average  price  in  currency  at  which  Amer- 
ican steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  the  works 
since  the  establishment  of  the  industry  is  as 
follows:  1867,  $160;  1868,  $158^;  1869, 
$182i;  1870,  $1061;  1871,  $102J;  1872,  $112; 
1878,  $120i;  1874,  $94^;  1875,  $75.  Of  the 
steel  other  than  Bessemer  produced  in  1874, 
84,128  tons  was  crucible  steel,  the  remainder 
puddled,  open  hearth,  and  blister  steel. 

fiflEELE,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  drained 
by  the  Lester  river  and  branches  of  Cannon 
river ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,271. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  diversified  by  prai- 
rie and  strips  of  forest,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
There  are  three  or  four  small  lakes  and  sev- 
eral fine  streams.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  885,214  bushels  of  wheat,  82,040 
of  Indian  corn,  230,421  of  oats,  12,709  of 
barley,  86,025  of  potatoes,  19,928  tons  of  hay, 
7,172  lbs.  of  wool,  208,249  of  butter,  and  8,700 
of  hops.  There  were  1,971  horses,  2,846  milch 
cows,  3,794  other  cattle,  2,785  sheep,  and  2,006 
swine.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads 
pass  through  the  capital,  Owatonna. 

STEELE,  Sir  Rifiard,  a  British  author,  bom 
in  Dublin  in  1671,  died  at  Llangunuor,  near 
Carmarthen,  Wales,  Sept  1, 1729.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Charterhouse,  where 
his  intimacy  with  Addison  was  formed.  In 
1691  he  entered  Merton  college,  Oxford,  but 
left  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  without 
taking  a  degree,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
horse  guards,  and  reached  the  rank  of  captain 
in  Lucases  f usileers,  an  appointment  due  to  his 
colonel.  Lord  Cutts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated 
"The  Christian  Hero"  (1701).  In  odd  con- 
trast with  this  work  was  his  comedy  of  "  The 
Funeral,  or  Grief  &  la  Mode"  (1702),  which 


was  followed  by  "  The  Tender  Husband " 
(1703),  and  "The  Lying  Lover"  (1704).  He 
was  appointed  "  gazetteer  "  and  gentl^nan 
usher  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  de- 
rived ample  means  from  two  wealthy  mar- 
riages (the  last  in  1707),  but  was  always  in  pe- 
cuniary trouble  through  reckless  expenditure 
and  dissipation,  his  life  being  passed,  as  he 
says,  in  "  sinning  and  repenting."  In  1709  he 
commenced  the  "Tatler,"  for  which  Addison 
furnished  many  of  the  leading  papers,  though 
by  no  means  so  many  as  Steele,  whom  he  now 
assisted  to  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner 
of  the  stamp  omoe.  "With  the  overthrow  of 
the  whigs  in  1710  he  lost  his  office  of  gazet- 
teer, and  with  it  the  means  of  supplying  the 
items  of  official  news  which  at  first  formed  an 
important  feature  in  the  "Tatler."  This  pa- 
per was  accordingly  succeeded  in  1711  by  the 
"  Spectator,"  written  chiefly  by  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison, and  subsequently  by  the  "  Guardian," 
begun  and  ended  in  1713,  and  the  "  Lover,"  the 
"  Reader,"  and  other  periodicals  which  had  but 
a  brief  existence.  In  1718  Steele  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  returned  to  parliament  from 
Stockbridge  in  Hampshire;  but  for  writing 
articles  in  the  "  Crisis  "  and  the  "  EngUsbman," 
adjudged  to  have  been  libels  against  her  majes- 
ty's administration,  he  was  expelled  by  a  vote 
of  245  to  152.  His  pen,  however,  continued  to 
be  actively  employed  in  the  whig  interest,  and 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  received  sev- 
eral profitable  appointments,  was  knighted,  and 
elected  to  parliament  from  Boroughbridge. 
In  1722  he  produced  his  last  and  best  comedy, 
"  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  which  proved  com- 
pletely successful,  and  brought  him  in  ample 
receipts;  but  he  was  soon  reduced  to  straits 
again.  A  paralytic  attack  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  further  literary  labor,  and  he  retired 
to  a  small  estate  near  Carmarthen  left  him  by 
his  second  wife,  where  he  died  almost  forgot- 
ten by  his  contemporaries.  He  first  conceived 
the  characters  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Will 
Honeycomb,  and  others  of  the  Spectator  dub, 
which  received  their  finishing  touches  from 
the  hand  of  Addison.  His  letters  to  his  wife, 
about  400  in  number,  form  one  of  the  most 
singular  correspondences  ever  published. — 
There  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  character 
and  genius  of  Steele  in  Forster's  "  Historical 
and  Biographical  Essays"  (2  vols.,  London, 
1858);  and  Thackeray,  in  his  "Lectures  on 
the  English  Humorists,"  has  treated  the  same 
subject  at  length.  See  also  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,"  with 
his  correspondence,  by  H.  R.  Montgomery  (2 
vols.  8vo,  lx>ndon,  1865). 

8TK1L  EIVCaUTING.    See  ENORAvmo. 

OTiaajYABlK    See  Balance. 

vnsEii,  Ja%  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Leyden 
in  1636,  died  in  Delft  in  1689.  He  studied 
under  Brouwer  and  Van  Goyen,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  married.  According  to  Eugler,  he 
brought  into  full  play  all  the  elements  of  genu- 
ine low  comedy.    In  the  museum  at  the  Hague 
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is  hu  wen  known  "  Representation  of  Human 
life."  He  painted  in  all  about  800  pictores. 
—See  /.  Steen^  £tude  $ur  Part  en  JSollande, 
hj  Van  Westrheenen  (the  Hagae,  1856). 

SIBBINfi  APPAUnOSy  the  appliances  bj 
which  vessela  are  gaided  through  the  water. 
The  earliest  method  was  by  a  long  oar  passed 
out  of  the  stem.  An  oar  is  a  very  efficient 
means  of  steering  boats,  and  is  still  employed 
on  whale  boats,  rafts,  &c.  The  rudder  gov- 
erns a  ship's  motion  by  being  turned  so  that 
its  plane  is  in  a  position  oblique  to  the  plane 
of  the  masts  and  keel,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  water  against  it  causes  the  ship  to  turn. 
The  head  of  the  rudder,  projecting  above  the 
deck,  is  furnished  with  a  horizontal  handle  or 
lever  called  the  tiller,  by  which  the  rudder  is 
tamed.  The  term  helm  is  often  applied  to 
this,  88  also  to  the  rudder  and  tiller  together* 
To  keep  the  rudder  in  the  desired  position 
against  the  force  of  the  waves,  on  small  ves- 
sels a  rope  is  made  fast  on  the  weather  side 
by  one  end,  while  the  other  is  held  with  a  turn 
around  the  tiller.  A  block  and  tackle  are  re- 
quired for  larger  vessels,  replaced  upon  still 
larger  ones  by  "  the  wheel."  This  is  a  wheel 
and  axle  set  upon  the  tiller,  the  rope  of  which, 
making  severtu  turns  round  the  axle,  is  carried 
toward  each  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  turn- 
ing of  the  axle  draws  the  tiller  toward  that 
side  the  rope  of  which  is  being  wound  up. 
The  handles  for  working  the  wheel  appear  as 
spokes  extending  beyond  the  periphery.  On 
rirer  steamers,  to  enable  the  steersman  (in  this 
case  called  a  pilot)  to  guide  the  vessel  from  his 
own  observation,  the  wheel  is  placed  within  a 
stmcture  called  the  pilot  house  on  the  upper 
deck  at  the  forward  end,  and  connected  with 
the  rudder.  For  this  purpose  ropes  were  for- 
merly used,  but  serious  disasters  having  oc- 
corred  from  their  being  burned  in  case  of  fire, 
it  b  now  a  law  in  the  United  States  that  chains 
or  iron  rods  shall  be  used.  By  tiie  use  of  two 
screw  propellers,  one  each  side  the  rudder,  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  that  when  these  are  worked  in  op- 
posite directions  the  vessel  may  be  turned  on 
its  centre  as  a  pivot ;  he  adopted  this  plan  for 
the  "  Stevens  battery." 

nSEfmS,  CSeiige,  an  English  editor,  bom  at 
Stepney,  May  10, 1786,  died  at  Hampstead,  Jan. 
22, 1800.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  0am- 
hridge.  His  first  publication,  a  reprint  of 
^^  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being 
the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  during 
his  Lifetime"  (4  vols.  8vo,  1766),  contained  in 
foot  notes  a  variety  of  readings  from  other 
quarto  editions.  The  reputation  which  he 
tiiereby  acquired  led  to  his  association  with 
Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  the  edition  of 
Shakespeare  published  in  1773  with  their  joint 
names.  Their  second  edition  appeared  in  1 778, 
snd  in  1780  Malone,  who  had  assisted  John- 
son and'Steevens,  published  a  supplement  con- 
tsinlng  the  doubtful  plays  and  the  poems. 
Steevena,  aseodated  with  Isaac  Reed,  in  the 


next  twelve  years  prepared  two  new  editions 
(10  vols.  8vo,  1786,  and  15  vols.,  1798),  in  which, 
"  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile  adherence  to 
ancient  copies,"  he  undertook  the  **  expulsion 
of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and  an 
occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously 
have  been  omitted."  The  text  of  these  edi- 
tions  remained  the  standard  for  nearly  50  years. 

KEEiTEEiS.  BiiiBrieli,  a  German  author,  bom  in 
Stavanger,  Norway,  May  2,  1778,  died  in  Ber- 
lin^  Feb.  18,  1845.  He  studied  theology  and 
the  natural  sciences  at  Oopenhagen,  and  after- 
ward at  Jena  became  a  disciple  of  ScheUing. 
After  returning  to  Oopenhagen  he  engaged, 
under  the  auspices  of  Werner  at  Freiberg,  in 
geological  labors.  He  was  professor  at  Halle 
from  1804  to  1807,  and  again  from  1809  to 
1811,  and  subsequently  at  Breslau  (except  du- 
ring his  service  in  the  army  in  1814-'15)  till 
1881,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Berlin.  He 
was  associated  with  the  principal  philosophers 
and  poets  of  his  day,  and  also  with  Schleier- 
macher,  and  became  known  in  theology  first 
as  a  dissenter  from  and  finally  as  an  adherent 
of  the  strict  doctrines  of  the  old  Lutherans. 
He  excelled  as  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  but  his  reputation  rests  on  his  philo- 
sophical labors,  in  which,  according  to  Miche- 
let,  **  he  most  manifestly  set  forth  the  totality 
of  the  school  of  Schelling."  His  works  include 
Eeeeimon  von  Sehelling^i  naturt>hiloicphisehen 
Schr\ften  (Jena,  1800);  Orunaeuge  aerphilo- 
Bophitchen  NaturtnsseMehqft  (Berlin,  1806) ; 
Iiandbuch  der  Oryhtognone  (8  vols.,  Halle,  1811 
-19) ;  Carieaturen  de»  Heilig»ten  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
sio,  181 9-'21) ;  Anthrapologte  (2  vols.,  Breslau, 
1822) ;  Von  der  faUchen  Theologie  und  dem 
wahren  Olauben  (1824;  new  ed.,  1881);  Wie 
ich  uieder  Lutheraner  vmrd^  und  was  mir  da$ 
Lutherthum  ut  (1831);  Novellen  (16  vols., 
1887-'8);  and  Wom  ieh  erlebte  (10  vols.,  1840- 
.  '45;  2d  ed.,  1844-^6;  abridged  English  trans- 
lation by  W.  L.  Gage,  "The  Story  of  my 
Oareer  as  Student  at  Freiberg  and  Jena,"  Bos- 
ton, 1863 ;  republished  under  the  title  "  Ger- 
man  University  Life,"  Philadelphia,  1874). 

STEDI,  Kaily -baron.    See  Altbnsteih. 

fiflEDffy  ntekk  WfMMk  Karl,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man statesman,  born  at  Nassau,  Oct.  26,  1757, 
died  at  Frtlcht,  near  Nassau,  June  29,  1831. 
He  studied  at  GOttingen,  and  rose  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  department  of  mines  in  Westphalia. 
In  1804  he  was  chief  of  an  economico-com- 
mercial  department  in  the  Prussian  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  abolished  restrictions  on 
trade  and  introduced  other  reforms.  Foresee- 
ing the  calamities  of  Prussia,  he  urged  in  vain 
the  union  of  all  the  German  states.  This 
made  him  uncongenial  to  Frederick  William 
III.,  who  removed  him  in  January,  1807. 
But  he  was  soon  reinstated,  and  in  July  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  He  reorganized 
t^e  whole  civil  service,  abolished  feudal  usages, 
adopted  a  new  scheme  of  militia,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  Zollverein  and  the  present 
unity  of  Germany.    Napoleon,  after  favoring 
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Stein^s  acoeasion,  became  in  1808  embittered 
against  him  on  account  of  an  intercepted  let- 
ter in  which  the  Prussian  minister  expressed 
a  hope  for  his  speedy  downfall.  Stein  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  cabinet  in  November,  and 
Napoleon  outlawed  him  in  December,  and  con- 
fiscated his  property.  He  sought  refuge  in 
Austria,  and  in  May,  1812,  with  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  Russia.  At  the  end  of  1818, 
after  the  capture  of  Dresden  by  the  allies,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  for  the 
administration  of  the  reconquered  German  ter- 
ritories, and  exerted  much  influence  on  the 
memorable  events  of  1814-^16.  In  1819  he 
formed  a  society  for  investigating  early  Ger- 
man history,  and  he  promoted  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  Monumenta  Germania  Hi*- 
toriea.  In  1827  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  council  of  state. — ^Pertz  has  edited 
Denhsehr\ften  de»  Freiherm  f>om  Stein  (Ber- 
lin, 1828),  and  published  Das  Leben  des  Minis- 
ters Freiherm  vom  Stein  (6  vols.,  1849-'56; 
abridged  ed.,  Atis  Stein^s  Lebm,  2  vols.,  1866). 
See  also  Stem,  Stein  und  sein  Zeitalter  (Leip- 
sic,  1855);  Venedey,  Heinrieh  Friedrich  Karl 
vom  Stein  (Iserlohn,  1868) ;  and  Arndt,  Meine 
Wanderungen und  Wandlungen  mit  dem  Reiehs- 
freiherm  vom  Stein  (BerHn,  1858;  8d  ed., 
1870).  Monuments  were  erected  to  him  at 
Nassau  in  1872,  and  in  Berlin  in  1875. 

STEDI,  ChifMte  iltertlM  BnMttM  ▼«,  a  Ger- 
man baroness,  bom  in  Weimar,  Dec.  25,  1742, 
died  there,  Jan.  6,  1827.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  a  marshal  of  the  grand  ducal  court,  and  in 
1764  married  the  baron  Friedrich  von  Stein, 
to  whom  she  bore  seven  children,  and  who  died 
in  1798.  She  became  intimate  with  Goethe 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  at  Weimar  in  1775. 
In  1788,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Italy 
and  the  beginning  of  his  liaison  with  his  fu- 
ture wife  Ohristiane  Vulpius,  Goethe  broke  off 
his  relations  with  Frau  von  Stein,  though  she 
continued  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  his 
mind.  Her  tragedy  Dido,  edited  by  H.  Ddnt- 
zer  (Leipsic,  1867),  refers  to  Goethe  and  his 
Weimar  contemporaries.  A.  Schott  has  edited 
Goethe's  letters  to  her,  excepting  those  from 
Italy  (8  vols.,  Weimar,  184S-'51),  and  those 
addressed  by  him  and  his  mother  to  Frau 
von  Stein's  son  appeared  in  1846.  Her  cor- 
respondence with  Schiller's  wife  is  contained 
in  Charlotte  von  Schiller  und  ihre  Freunde  (2 
vols.,  Stuttj?art,  1865).  See  also  Charlotte  von 
Stein,  by  II.  Dintzer  (2  vols.,  1874). 

9EEIBr,  Lntnz,  a  German  political  econo- 
mist, born  in  EckernfOrde,  Sohleswig,  Nov.  16, 
1816.  He  became  professor  at  Kiel  in  1846, 
was  prominent  in  the  movement  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  duchies,  represented  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Schleswig-Holstein  at 
Paris  in  1848,  and  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1852.  In  1855  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  sciences  at  Vienna.  His 
works  include  FramosieTie  Stoats-  and  Reehts- 
gesehichte  (8  vols.,  Basel,  1846-'8);  Geschiehte 
der   sooialen   Bewegung  in  Franhreieh   von 


1789  his  avf  unsere  Tage  (new  ed.,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1849-51);  System  der  Staatswissen- 
sehaften  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1852-'6)  ;  Lehrbuch 
der  Finamwissenschaft  (Leipsic,  1860 ;  2d  ed., 
1871);  Die  Verwaltungslehre  (4  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1865-8) ;  Die Lehre vom Heei^esen (1874); 
and  Gegenwart  und  Zuhunft  der  Beehts-  und 
Staatswissensehaft  Deutsehlands  (1875). 

STEIinM)CIL    See  Ibbx. 

SXEUniE,  Johau  Eiiard.  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Vienna  in  1810.  He  studied  in  Munich, 
worked  in  Borne  under  Overbeck's  direction, 
and  painted  in  fresco  *^The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount "  in  the  chapel  of  Rheineck,  the  ^^  Ghoros 
of  Angels"  in  the  Oologne  cathedral  (1B43), 
and  the  ^^  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  in  the  Romer 
at  Frankfort  (1844).  In  1850  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  at  the  Stadel  institute.  Uis  sub- 
sequent works  include  ^^  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  "  and  "  The  Lost  Son." 

9IEINIHAL,  HeyBaui,  a  German  philologist, 
born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Grdbzig,  Anhalt, 
May  16,  1823.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  and  be- 
came a  lecturer  there  on  language  and  my- 
thology. In  1852  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
Ohinese,  and  in  1868  returned  to  Berlin  as 
professor  extraordinary.  Besides  editing  with 
Lazarus  the  Zeitsehri/t  fur  Vdlherpeychologie 
und  Spraehxeissenschaft  (Berlin,  1859  et  S€q.\ 
he  has  published  Die  Classification  der  Spra- 
ehen  (Berlin,  1850) ;  Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache 
Q851);  Die  Fntwichelung  der  Schr\ft  (1852); 
Das  gegenseitige  Verhdltniss  der  Grammatik, 
Logih  und  Psychologie  (1855) ;  Geschiehte  der 
Sprachwissensehqft  hei  den  Griechen  (1868); 
Die  Mande-Negersprachen  (1867) ;  and  Abriss 
der  Sprachwissenschaft  (1871  et  seq,). 

9EELLI0  (Daud.),  a  genus  of  iguanian  liz- 
ards, characterized  by  a  triangular,  flattened 
head,  covered  with  numerous  small  spinous 
plates ;  body  depressed,  the  scales  having  in- 
termixed some  •larger  and  rougher  plates;  a 
longitudinal  fold  on  each  side  between  the  legs; 
no  femoral  pores,  and  no  dorsal  or  caudal 
crest ',  anal  pores  distinct ;  tail  with  large  keeled 
and  spiny  scales  arranged  in  whorls;  inci- 
sors four  above,  canines  two  above  and  none 
below,  and  cheek  teeth  triangular ;  no  teeth  on 
palate ;  tongue  thick  and  fleshy.  The  common 
stellio  {S,  vulgaris^  Daud.),  the  lacerta  stellio 
of  Linnaeus,  the  hardun  of  the  Arabs,  is  about 
a  foot  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  not  quite  one 
half;  the  color  is  olive,  shaded  and  spotted 
with  black  above  and  olive  yellow  below.  It 
is  common  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  in 
Egypt,  whore  its  excrements  were  formerly 
collected  and  used  in  making  cosmetics ;  it  i$ 
very  active,  feeding  on  insects,  and  living  in 
ruins,  clefts  of  rocks,  and  holes  in  the  ground. 
The  stellio  of  the  ancients  was  a  species  of 
gecko,  and  probably  the  ptyodactylus  Eaesel- 
guistii  (Dum.  and  Bibr.).    (See  Geoko.) 

griaiBIIAL.    See  Beyle. 

SEENO,  Hlnlas,  a  Danish  anatomist,  Dom  in 
Copenhagen  in  1688,  died  in  1686.  Hestadied 
medicine  at  Oopenhagen  and  afterward  at  Ley- 
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dec,  where  he  graduated  in  1664.  Very  early 
in  ius  professional  life  he  discovered  the  exis- 
tence, course,  and  office  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland,  since  known  as  ^^  Steno^s 
dact."  He  acquired  reputation  by  his  anatom- 
ical writings,  became  physician  to  the  grand 
dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterward  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Copenhagen.  Returning  to  Flor- 
ence, he  became  a  Catholic  in  1669  and  a  priest 
in  1677,  and  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  mis- 
sionary with  the  title  of  apostolic  vicar  of  the 
fiee  of  Rome  for  all  the  north. 

SrorOCKAPHT,  a  method  of  abbreviating  or- 
dinary writing  by  the  use  of  signs,  now  al- 
most universally  superseded  by  phonography 
or  phonetic  shorthand.     (See  Phonoobaphy.) 

STEBTfOS,  a  Grecian  herald  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  whose  name  is  derived  the  word 
stentorian*  Homer  describes  him  as  **great- 
heartedf  brazen- voiced  Stentor,  who  shouted 
aa  loud  as  fifty  other  men." 

9imEEf  (Gr.  arit^avog,  a  crown),  Sidnt,  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Christian  church.  He  was 
a  Hellenist  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  in  the  Christian  congregation  of  Je- 
msalem,  who,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Hel- 
lenists that  their  widows  were  neglected,  had 
been  chosen  by  order  of  the  apostles  to  super- 
intend everything  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  Jews  charged  him  with  speak- 
ing against  the  law  and  the  temple,  against 
Moses,  and  against  God,  and  by  order  of  the 
sanhedrim  he  was  stoned.  (Acts  vi.  and  vii.) 
His  death  is  believed  to  have  happened  in  the 
year  36  or  87.  His  feast  has  been  celebrated 
in  the  eastern  and  western  churches  on  Dec. 
26  since  the  4th  century. 

flTEniEII,  the  name  of  ten  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  most  important.  !•  SteplwB 
L,  Salit,  bom  in  Rome  about  200,  died  there  in 
257  (according  to  some  authorities  in  260). 
He  was  elected  in  253  (or  257).  His  pontifi- 
cate is  remarkable  for  his  having  deposed,  at 
the  instance  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  Novatian  Mar- 
cianns,  bishop  of  Aries,  for  having  reversed 
the  sentence  of  a  Spanish  synod  deposing  two 
bishops  accused  of  apostasy ;  and  for  a  mem- 
orable controversy  with  St.  Cyprian  rela- 
ting to  the  necessity  of  rebaptizing  converted 
heretics.  Only  fragments  of  Stephen^s  epis- 
tles are  extant.  He  was  put  to  death  during 
the  persecution  of  Valerian.  IL  Stepben  IIL 
(called  by  French  historians  Stephen  H.),  bom 
in  Rome  about  690,  died  there  in  April,  757. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  was  a  canon  regular  of  that  ba- 
silica when  he  was  chosen  pope,  in  March, 
752,  as  successor  of  Stephen  II.,  who  died 
three  days  after  his  election,  without  having 
received  episcopal  consecration.  Stephen  UI., 
immediately  after  his  accession,  opposed  As- 
tolphns,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Ravenna  and  its  dependent 
provinoea,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Rome  and  its  territory.  Having  for  a  year 
vainly  sought  the  armed  intervention  of  the 


Greek  emperor  Constantine  V.,  the  pope  went 
to  Pavia  in  October,  753,  to*  conciliate  Astol- 
phus,  and  thence  to  Pontyon  in  Champagne, 
in  January,  754,  where  he  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks.  During 
Eastertide  an  assembly  was  held  at  Quercy- 
sur-Oise,  at  which  Pepin  and  his  nobles  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  the  pope,  and  the  latter 
gave  a  series  of  decisions  relating  to  matrimo- 
ny and  church  government.  In  July  he  con- 
secrated the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis  near 
Paris,  and  anointed  and  crowned  Pepin  and 
his  sons  Carloman  and  Charles  (afterward 
Charlemagne),  and  returned  to  Italy  with 
Pepin  and  a  powerful  army.  Astolphus  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna; 
but  after  the  departure  of  Pepin  in  December 
he  reoccupied  these  territories  and  besieged 
Stephen  in  Rome.  Pepin  recrossed  the  idps 
early  in  755,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  com- 
pelled him  by  treaty  to  make  over  the  exar- 
chate to  the  pope.  This  treaty,  which  was 
signed  by  Pepin,  his  sons,  and  the  chief  Prank- 
ish barons  and  prelates,  assigned  the  recon- 
quered provinces  as  a  gift  ^^to  the  blessed  Pe- 
ter, the  holy  church  of  God,  and  the  Roman 
republic,"  and  inaugurated  the  temporalities  of 
the  Roman  see.  In  756  Desiderius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Astolphus,  ratified  this  treaty  as  a 
condition  to  his  being  recognized  by  Stephen 
and  Pepin.  The  literary  remains  of  Stephen 
III.  consist  of  important  letters  contained  in 
the  Codex  Carolintu,  and  of  his  Responsa  ad 
Galloa,  in  Labbe^s  Concilia,  UL  ^plici  X« 
(Frederick  of  Lorraine),  born  about  1000,  died 
in  Florence  in  1058.  He  was  brother  to 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Tuscany.  Pope 
Leo  IX.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  in  1054  sent 
him  as  legate  to  Constantinople.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1055,  his  life  being  threatened  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III.,  he  fled  to  Monte  Casino, 
and  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  that  mon- 
astery, and  in  May,  1057,  its  abbot.  He  was 
made  cardinal  priest  by  Pope  Victor  IL,  in 
whose  place  he  was  elected  in  August,  1057, 
by  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Hildebrand  (after- 
ward Pope  Gregory  VIL).  He  held  several 
councils  in  Rome  for  the  enforcement  of  sa- 
cerdotal celibacy,  and  degraded  all  incontinent 
clerics  who  had  violated  the  statutes  of  Pope 
Leo  IX.  He  visited  Monte  Casino,  caused  an 
abbot  to  be  elected  in  his  own  place,  compelled 
the  monks  to  reform  all  abuses  incompatible 
with  their  vow  of  poverty,  and  created  Pietro 
Damiani  cardinal.  He  issued  the  most  rigor- 
ous decrees  against  simony,  but  maintained 
the  exemption  of  clergymen  from  trial  by  lay 
judges,  and  from  being  taxed  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  holy  see. 

9tEPilE!V,  king  of  England,  the  fourth  and 
last  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Une,  born  about 
1100,  died  Oct.  25,  1154.  His  father  was 
Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  and  his  mother  was 
Adela  or  Adelicia,  the  fourth  or  fifth  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  Stephen  was 
their  third  son  and  sixth  child.    He  early  be- 
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came  a  favorite  of  Henrj  I.,  hu  maternal  mi- 
cle,  who  kaighted  him  ia  his  yoath^  and  gave 
him  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Normandy 
and  several  valuable  estates  in  England.  Hen- 
ry procured  his  marriage  to  Matilda,  heiress  to 
the  connt  of  Boulogne,  as  early  as  1114,  by 
which  Stephen  became  possessed  of  that  title 
and  property.  When,  in  1120,  William,  the 
heir  of  Henry  I.,  and  so  many  other  members 
of  the  king's  family  and  household,  were  lost 
by  the  foundering  of  the  White  ship,  Stephen 
had  been  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  leaving 
the  vessel  on  finding  that  she  was  too  crowded 
for  safety.  Stephen  with  other  nobles  took 
the  oath  to  support  Henry's  daughter  the  em- 
press Matilda  as  queen  of  England  and  duchess 
of  Normandy,  should  her  father  die  without 
issue  male ;  but  her  subsequent  marriage  with 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  king's  assurance,  was  thought  to 
have  cancelled  the  obligation.  Theobald,  count 
of  Blois,  Stephen's  eldest  brother,  was  regard- 
ed by  many  Normans  as  the  proper  person 
to  succeed  Henry ;  but  while  they  were  delib- 
erating, Stephen  hastened  to  England,  and  was 
crowned  in  December,  1186.  He  confirmed  to 
the  English  the  immunities  and  laws  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  and  also  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ed- 
ward the  Oonfessor.  He  secured  peace  with 
Scotland  by  making  cessions  to  King  David, 
from  whom  he  obtained  acknowledgment  and 
homage.  At  a  meeting  of  barons  an^  prelates 
at  Oxford,  he  produced  a  letter  from  the  pope 
approving  his  election  to  the  throne.  A  char- 
ter was  framed,  by  which  the  old  privileges  of 
all  classes  were  confirmed,  and  certain  abuses 
of  the  preceding  reign  were  removed.  The 
reign  of  Stephen  was  a  period  of  constant  war 
and  tumult.  He  was  involved  in  contests  with 
the  Welsh,  who  infiicted  defeat  and  loss  on  the 
English.  In  the  war  that  was  renewed  with 
Scotland  in  1188,  the  English  gained  the  great 
battle  of  the  standard,  Aug.  22.  Revolts  broke 
out,  at  different  times,  in  various  parts  of*  the 
country.  The  cause  of  the  empress  Matilda 
was  early  taken  up  by  a  party  in  England, 
headed  by  her  natural  brother  Kobert,  earl  of 
Gloucester;  and  on  Sept.  80,  1189,  , Matilda 
landed  in  England.  Stephen  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner,  Feb.  2,  1141,  at  the  battle 
of  Lincoln.  The  greater  portion  of  the  conn- 
try  submitted  to  the  victors;  but  Matilda's 
arrogance  was  so  offensive  that  a  reaction 
speedily  took  place.  Her  brother  was  defeat- 
ed and  captured  in  September,  1141,  and  was 
exchanged  for  Stephen.  At  the  battle  of  Wil- 
ton, Jaly  1,  1148,  Gloucester  was  victorious, 
and. the  king  preserved  his  freedom  only  by 
flight.  The  war  raged  for  years,  and  the  con- 
dition of  England  was  made  most  deplorable. 
In  1158  Henry,  son  of  Matilda,  arrived  in 
England  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
and  defeated  Stephen  at  Malmesbury;  but 
leading  men  on  both  sides  now  interposed  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  which  was  facilitated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Eus- 


tace. By  the  treaty  of  Winchester,  Nov.  7, 
1158,  it  was  settled  that  Stephen  should  re- 
main king  of  England  for  life,  and  that  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  Henry;  and  that  Ste- 
phen's son  William  should  retain  all  his  pos- 
sesaons  acquired  by  marriage  or  otherwise, 
and  all  those  which  his  father  had  held  in 
Normandy,  England,  and  elsewhere,  before  he 
became  Idng.  Stephen  did  not  survive  the 
making  of  this  treaty  quite  one  year.  His 
reign  was  the  most  miserable  time  ever  known 
in  England.  *  The  country  was  covered  with 
castles,  many  hundreds  of  which  were  erected 
at  this  period;  and  it  was  devastated  by  the 
foreign  soldiery,  the  king  himself  employing 
numerous  mercenaries,  principally  from  Flan- 
ders and  Brittany.  The  throne  passed  on  his 
death  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet  in  the  per- 
son  of  Henry  H. 

nmiKH  Lf  Silit,  king  of  Hungary.  See 
HuNOABT,  vol.  ix.,  p.  65. 

&TEnESj  king  of  Poland.  See  BItdobi, 
and  PoLAiTP,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  646. 

nsnuai*  L  sir  Jihm,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1789,  died  in 
Ooblentz,  Sept.  15,  1859.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1812,  and  was  called  to  tbe  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  appointed  coun- 
sel in  the  colonial  department  of  the  public 
service,  and  in  1824  counsel  to  the  board  of 
trade.  In  1884  he  was  made  assistant  and  sub- 
sequently permanent  nnder-secretary,  and  re- 
tired from  office  in  1847,  when  he  was  knight- 
ed. From  1849  till  his  death  he  was  regius 
professor  of  modern  history  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  He  published  *^  Essays  in  Ec- 
clesiastical Biography  and  other  Subjects "  (2 
voK  8vo,  London,  1849 ;  4th  ed.,  with  a  bio- 
graphical notice  by  his  son,  1860),  and  ^^  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  France "  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1851).  IL  Jams  ftt^UMB,  an  English  jurist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Marcb,  1829. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1852,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  was  legal  adviser  to 
the  government  in  India  from  December,  1869, 
to  April,  1872,  when  he  returned  to  London. 
He  has  published  '*  General  View  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  of  England  "  (8vo,  1868) ;  "  Defini- 
tion of  Murder  Considered  "  (1866) ;  and  "  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  Fraternity  "  (1873).  "  Essays 
by  a  Barrister,"  reprinted  from  the  "Satur- 
day  Review  "  in  1862,  is  attributed  to  him. 

SnaPHENS,  an  unorganized  N.  W.  county  of 
Texas,  intersected  in  the  north  by  the  Clear  fork 
of  Brazos  river ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
830,  of  whom  24  were  colored.  The  sartace 
is  diversified  with  hills  and  vallevR,  creeks  and 
springs.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  occupation. 
The  bottom  lands  of  Hubbard's  creek  are  rich. 

STEPHENS,  or  Stephans  (Fr.  Iktienne  or 
Stienne),  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  print- 
ers who  fiourished  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Hbnbt,  the  founder  of  the  family 
(born  about  1465,  died  about  1520),  established 
a  printing  house  in  Paris  in  1502.  He  pub- 
lisned  mathematical  and  theological  works, 
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distingaished  for  their  accaracy.  His  sons, 
Francis  (1502-'50),  Bobebt  I.  (born  in  Paris 
in  1503,  died  in  Geneva  in  1559),  and  Charles 
(bom  in  Paris  about  1505,  died  in  1564),  were 
largely  engaged  in  printing.  Robert,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  in  his  20th 
jear  published  an  edition  of  the  Latin  New 
Testament,  with  some  corrections  by  himself. 
At  his  house,  which  was  the  resort  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men,  Latin  was  the  or- 
dinary language  .of  conversation,  even  among 
the  children  and  servants,  to  whom  it  was 
taught  by  his  wife.  For  many  years  scarcely 
a  month  passed  in  which  some  work,  generally 
edited  and  corrected  by  himself,  did  not  issue 
from  his  press.  He  is  said  to  have  publicly, 
posted  proof  sheets  of  his  works,  with  the  offer 
of  a  prenuum  for  the  detection  of  errors.  In 
1531  he  hegan  the  publication  of  his  Dictuma- 
Wuifi,  9eu  Thesaurus  Lingua  Latina^  which  he 
improved  in  two  subsequent  editions.  New 
editions  have  appeared  in  the  present  century, 
at  London  (8  vols,  fol.,  1815-'25)  and  Paris  (9 
vols.  foL,  1829>'68).  His  editions  of  the  Bible 
irith  notes  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the 
Sorbonne,  from  which  he  was  protected  during 
the  life  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  appointed  him 
royal  printer.  After  the  king's  death  the  Sor- 
bonne caused  the  sale  of  his  Bibles  to  be  pro- 
hibited, and  to  insure  his  safety  the  printer 
retured  to  Geneva,  where  he  died,  it  is  said, 
in  the  Galvinistic  faith.  He  published  at  least 
11  complete  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  besides  many  sepa- 
rate editions  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  882 
other  works,  mostly  of  the  first  importance, 
came  from  his  press.  He  first  introduced  the 
existing  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
verses.  Charles,  the  younger  brother  of  Rob- 
ert, devoted  himself  to  physical  sciences,  and 
for  some  years  practised  medicine.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  brother's  business  when  the  lat- 
ter retired  to  Geneva,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  printer  to  Henry  11.  His  publica- 
tions, scientific  and  classical,  are  numerous. — 
HixBT,  son  of  Robert  (bom  in  Paris  in  1528, 
died  in  1508),  spoke  Latin  with  fluency  while 
a  child,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  profound 
stndent  of  Greek  literature.  His  establishments 
were,  successively  in  Paris  and  Geneva ;  but 
after  the  publication  of  his  Thesaurus  Lingua 
Gf€Bea^  the  costliness  of  which  confined  it  to 
a  limited  number  of  purchasers  and  involved 
the  printer  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  exploring  libraries, 
and  collecting  an  inmiense  amount  of  material 
for  works  which  he  was  projecting,  and  which 
he  published  wherever  he  happened  to  be. 
Among  the  best  known  of  them  are :  Cai\for' 
nite  du  langage  franp(ns  avee  le  grec  (Geneva, 
aboat  1565 ;  latest  ed.,  with  a  notice  of  h]a  life 
by  L^on  Feugdre,  Paris,  1858),  and  La  prSeel- 
lenee  du  langage  frangois  (Paris,  1579 ;  latest 
cd.,  with  an  essay  on  him  and  notes  by  the 
same  author,  1851). — ^Among  others  of  the 
family  were  rAUX,  son  of  the  preceding  (bom 


in  Geneva  in  1566,  died  there  in  1627),  who. 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment at  Geneva,  which  he  conducted  for  many 
years ;  and  Anthont,  his  son  (born  in  Geneva 
about  1592,  died  at  the  H6tel-I)ieu  in  Paris  in 
1674),  who  for  50  years  conducted  a  printing 
house  in  Paris,  but  died  in  great  poverty .-r-See 
A.  A.  Renouard,  Annates  de  Vimprimerie  des 
Estienne  (Paris,  1887;  2d  ed.,  1848). 

STEPHENS,  Ataiaiito  HaidttiB,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Taliaferro  co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  11, 
1812.  He  graduated  at  Franklin  college,  Ath- 
ens, Ga.,  in  1832,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice  at  Orawfordville.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1886,  and  was 
reelected  for  five  successive  terms.  In  1842 
he  waa  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1848 
he  was  elected  as  a  whig  to  congress,  and  held 
his  seat  till  1859.  In  Febraary,  1847,  he  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to 
the  Mexican  war,  which  afterward  formed  the 
platform  of  the  whig  party.  He  opposed  the 
Clayton  compromise  in  1848,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  compromises  of  1850.  The 
passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act  of 
1854  in  the  house  of  representatives  was 
strongly  supported  by  him  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  territories.  After  the  breaking 
up  of  the  whig  party  he  acted  with  the  demo- 
crats. At  the  close  of  the  85th  congress  Mr. 
Stephens  declined  to  be  again  a  candidate,  and 
on  July  2,  1859,  he  made  a  speech  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  announcing  his  retirement  from  public 
life.  During  the  presidential  canvass  of  1860 
he  sustained  Douglas,  and  denounced  those 
who  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in 
case  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  he  made  a  speech  before  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  against  secession,  on  which 
subject  he  had  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  December.  He  was  nev- 
erthjeless  elected  to  the  secession  convention 
which  met  at  Milledgeville,  Jan.  16,  1861,  and 
there  spoke  and  voted  against  the  secession 
ordinance.  He  was  a  member  of  the  south- 
em  congress  which  met  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
in  Febraary,  and  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  confederacy.  On  March  21  he  deliv- 
ered a  speech  in  Savannah,  in  which  he  de- 
clared slavery  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  government.  (See  Confkdekatb  States.) 
On  April  28,  as  a  special  commissioner  from 
the  Oonfederate  States,  he  addressed  the  con- 
vention at  Richmond,  urging  the  union  of  Vir- 
ginia with  the  confederacy.  He  frequently 
differed  from  the  policy  of  the  Richmond  gov- 
ernment, especially 'on  the  subject  of  martial 
law ;  and  on  Sept.  8,  1862,  he  pronounced  the 
appointment  by  Gen.  Bragg  of  James  M.  Cal- 
houn as  civil  governor  of  Atlanta  a  palpable 
usurpation.  His  letter  on  this  subject  created 
a  marked  sensation  through  the  south.  On 
Feb.  8,  1865,  with  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  John 
A.  Campbell,  he  held  an  informal  conference 
on  a  steamer  in  Hampton  roads  with  Presi- 
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dent  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  which  had  no 
practical  result.  After  Lee's  surrender  Ste- 
phens returned  to  his  home  in  Crawfordville, 
where  on  May  11,  1865,  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor ;  but  on 
Oct.  11  he  was  released  on  parole.  On  Feb.  22, 
1866,  he  delivered  a  speech  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  favoring  the  restoration  policy 
of  President  Johnson.  In  the  same  month  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  but  as 
the  state  had  not  complied  with  the  conditions 
of  reconstruction,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
take  his  seat.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, and  again  in  1874,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. He  has  published  ^^A  Constitutional 
View  of  the  Late  War  between  the  States,  its 
Causes,  Character,  Conduct,  and  Results"  (2 
vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1868-70),  and  several 
speeches. — See  "Alexander  II.  Stephens,  in 
Public  and  Private,"  with  his  letters  and 
speeches  before,  during,  and  since  the  war,  by 
Henry  Cleveland  (8vo,  Philadelphia,  1867). 

STEniEBra,  Ami  Sophia  (Wintebbotham),  an 
American  authoress,  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in 
1813.  In  1832  she  married  Edward  Stephens, 
a  printer  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1835-7  edited 
the  "Portland  Magazine"  and  in  1836  the 
"  Portland  Sketch  Book,"  and  in  1837  removed 
to  New  York.  She  has  since  edited  and  con- 
tributed to  various  periodicals,  and  published 
many  novels,  one  of  the  best  known  of  which 
is  "Fashion  and  Famine"  (1854),  which  ap- 
peared in  three  French  versions.  A  uniform 
edition  of  her  works  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1869  (14  vole.  12mo).  Among  her 
later  novels  are  "Wives  and  Widows"  (1869); 
"  Married  in  Haste  "  (1870) ;  "  A  Noble  Wo- 
man" 0871);  "The  Reigning  Belle"  (1872); 
"Bellehood  and  Bondage"  (1873);  "Lord 
Hope's  Choice,"  and  its  sequel,  "The  Old 
Countess"  (1873);  and  "Pheniie  Frost's  Ex- 
periences "  (1874). 

OTEPHENS,  Jolm  Uoyd,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28,  1805,  died 
in  New  York,  Oct.  10, 1852.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  in  1822,  studied  law,  and 
practised  in  New  York.  After  spending  two 
years  in  travel,  he  published  "Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Holy 
Land"  (2  vols.  12 mo,  1837),  and  "Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land "  (2  vols.  12mo,  1838).  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  Central  America  in  1839,  explored 
the  ancient  remains  of  that  couirtry,  and  pub- 
lished "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1841).  In  1842  he  again  visited  Yuca- 
tan, and  published  "Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Yucatan"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1848).  These  works 
were  illustrated  by  his  fellow  traveller  Fred- 
erick Catherwood  of  London,  and  are  valua- 
ble contributions  to  American  antiquities.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  active  in  establishing  the  first 
American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships.  As 
vice  president  of  the  Panama  railroad  company 
he  negotiated  in  1849  the  contract  with  the 


government  of  New  Granada,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  and  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  road  till  his  death. 

STEPHEBrSOll,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  the 
Pecatonica  river  and  several  railroads;  area, 
550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  30,608.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  529,513  bushels  of 
wheat,  135,862  of  rye,  1,616,679  of  Indian 
corn,  960,620  of  oats,  165,266  of  barley,  261,- 
110  of  potatoes,  86,507  tons  of  hay,  87,803  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  69,251  of  wool,  767,458  of  butter, 
30,976  of  cheese,  and  10,855  gallons  of  sor- 
ghum molasses.  There  were  11,441  horses, 
10,728  milch  cows,  15,186  other  cattle,  18,348 
sheep,  and  34,437  swine ;  14  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 3  of  furniture,  3  of  iron  castings,  8  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  3  of  woollen  goods,  3 
breweries,  and  1  tannery.    Capital,  Freeport. 

STEPHMSOBT.  I.  Geof^e,  an  English  railway 
engineer,  born  at  Wylam,  Northumberland, 
June  9,  1781,  died  at  Tapton  park,  near  Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire,  Aug.  12,  1848.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  employed  at  various  collier- 
ies as  fireman,  and  afterward  as  plagman,  and 
gradually  acquired  so  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  engine  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  apart  and 
make  any  ordinary  repairs.  At  18  he  could 
not  read ;  but  within  two  years,  by  attending 
night  schools,  he  was  able  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  with  tolerable"  facility.  In  1805  he  re- 
moved to  Eillingworth  colliery,  and  about  this 
time  was  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  was  unable  to  raise  money  for 
his  passage  and  outfit.  He  continued  to  work 
in  different  collieries,  and  in  his  leisure  hoars 
studied  mechanics  and  engineering,  mended 
clocks  and  shoes,  cut  out  clothes  for  the  miners, 
and  turned  his  hand  to  other  useful  occupa- 
tions. His  skill  in  repairing  engines  and  his 
improvements  upon  old  machinery  led  in  1812 
to  his  appointment  as  engine wright  at  Eil- 
lingworth, at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  Besides 
erecting  a  winding  engine  for  drawing  up  coal, 
and  a  pumping  engine,  he  projected  and  laid 
down  a  self-acting  incline  along  the  declivity 
of  the  WilUngton  ballast  quay,  so  arranged 
that  full  wagons  descending  to  the  vessels 
drew  up  the  empty  ones.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  an  efficient  and  economical  locomotive 
steam  engine  mainly  occupied  his  attention, 
and  in  July,  1814,  he  completed  one  which 
worked  successfully  on  the  Killingworth  rail- 
way, and  proved  the  best  yet  oonstmcted.  It 
was  the  first  locomotive  made  with  smooth 
wheels,  for  he  rejected  the  contrivances  which 
Trevithick,  Blenkinsop,  and  others  had  thought 
necessary  to  secure  sufficient  adhesion  between 
the  wheels  and  the  rails.  While  engaged  in 
plans  for  an  improved  engine,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  increase  in  the  draught 
of  the  furnace  obtained  by  turning  the  waste 
steam  up  the  chimney,  at  first  practised  solely 
in  the  desire  to  lessen  the  noise  caused  by  the 
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escape  of  the  steam.  Hence  originated  the 
steam  blast,  the  most  important  improvement 
in  the  locomotive  np  to  that  time,  and  it  was 
embodied  in  Stephenson^s  next  engine,  com- 
pleted in  1815/  For  some  years  Stephenson 
had  been  experimenting  with  the  fire  damp 
in  the  mines,  and  in  1815  he  completed  a 
miner's  safety  lamp,  which  is  still  in  nse  in  the 
Eillingworth  collieries.  The  invention  of  a 
safety  lamp  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  nearly 
sunnltaneous,  and  to  him  the  mining  proprie- 
tors presented  a  service  of  plate  worth  £2,000, 
at  the  same  time  awarding  £100  to  Stephen- 
son. This  led  to  a  protracted  discussion  as  to 
the  priority  of  the  invention,  and  in  1817  Ste- 
phenson's friends  presented  £1,000  to  him. 
Having  brought  the  locomotive  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  perfection,  Stephenson  next 
tnmed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
railways,  his  opinion  being  that  both  were 
parts  of  one  mechanism,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  carriages  on  common  roads  was 
impracticable.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
railways  solid  and  level,  and  preventing  jerks 
at  the  junction  of  the  rails,  he  took  out  in  1816 
a  patent  for  an  improved  rail  and  chair,  and 
recommended  the  employment  of  heavier  rails 
aod  the  substitntion  of  wrought  for  cast  iron. 
In  connection  with  these  improvements  he  add- 
ed considerably  to  the  lightness  and  strength 
of  the  locomotive,  simplified  the  construction 
of  the  working  parts,  and  substituted  steel 
springs  for  the  small  cylinders  on  which  the 
boiler  had  at  first  rested.  His  next  important 
undertaking  was  the  construction  of  a  railway 
eight  miles  in  length  for  the  owners  of  the  Het- 
ten  colliery,  which  was  successfully  opened  on 
Nov.  18,  1822,  the  level  parts  being  traversed 
by  five  of  Stephenson's  locomotives,  while  sta- 
tionary engines  were  employed  to  overcome 
the  heavy  grades.  In  1820  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  obtained  for  a  railway  between  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington,  of  which  Stephenson,  who 
made  the  preHminary  surveys  and  specifica- 
tions, was  in  1823  appointed  engineer.  The 
line  was  intended  to  be  worked  by  stationary 
engines  for  the  steep  gradients,  with  horse 
power  on  the  level  portions ;  but  at  Ste- 
phenson's argent  request  the  act  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  permit  the  nse  of  locomotives 
on  all  parts  of  the  road,  which  was  opened 
Sept.  27,  1825.  In  1824,  in  connection  with 
Edward  Pease,  he  opened  an  establishment  for 
the  mannfactnre  of  locomotives  at  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. In  1826  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal engineer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter line,  made  the  preliminary  surveys,  and 
in  June  1826,  began  the  construction  of  the 
road,  which  employed  him  during  the  next 
four  years.  Of  the  engineering  difficulties  suc- 
cessfully overcome,  the  most  important  was  the 
crossing  at  Chatmoss,  a  bog  4}  m.  in  length,  on 
which  the  road  was  made  to  float.  While  this 
road  was  building,  the  most  eminent  engineers 
persisted  in  recommending  stationary  engines 
m  place  of  locomotives,  which  they  declared 


unsafe  and  incapable  of  attaining  high  speed ; 
and  the  clumsy  expedient  of  a  series  of  sta- 
tionary machines  11  m.  apart,  dragging  the 
trains  by  ropes,  would  have  been  adopted  but 
for  the  energy  of  Stephenson  and  a  few  of  his 
friends.  He  finally  prevailed  on  the  directors 
to  offer  a  prize  of  £500  for  the  most  effective 
locomotive  engine  for  the  purposes  of  the  road ; 
and  at  a  trial  which  took  place  near  Liver- 
pool, Oct.  6,  1829,  his  engine,  the  Rocket,  con- 
structed by  himself  and  his  son  Eobert,  was 
adjudged  to  be  the  best  of  the  four  entered, 
having  averaged  a  speed  of  14  m.  an  hour, 
and  even  attained  one  of  29  m.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Rocket,  the  first 
high-speed  locomotive  of  the  standard  mod- 
ern type,  were  the  multitubular  boiler,  which 
was  not  Stephenson's  invention,  but  was  first 
applied  by  him  to  locomotives;  the  blast 
pipe ;  and  the  direct  connection  of  the  steam 
cylinders  to  one  axle  and  one  pair  of  wheels. 
At  the  opening  of  the  road,  bept.  15,  1880, 
eight  locomotives  constructed  at  the  Stephen- 
son works  were  employed,  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
having  been  accidentally  struck  down  and 
fatally  injured  by  the  Rocket,  was  conveyed 
in  the  Northumbrian,  driven  by  George  Ste- 
phenson; from  Parkside  to  Eccles,  15  m.,  at 
the  then  unprecedented  rate  of  86  m.-  an  hour. 
Stephenson  was  almost  incessantly  employed 
for  the  next  15  years  on  new  roads,  and 
was  called  three  times  to  Belgium  and  once 
to  Spain  as  a  consulting  engineer.  With 
his  increasing  wealth  he  also  engaged  exten- 
sively and  profitably  in  coal  mining  and  lime 
works,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tapton  park,  an  elegant  seat  in  Derbyshire, 
where  he  passed  his  latter  years.  He  de- 
clined the  honor  of  knighthood. — See  "Life 
of  George  Stephenson,"  by  Samuel  Smiles 
(8vo,  London,  1857 ;  8th  ed.,  including  Robert 
Stephenson,  1864;  again  enlarged,  1868).  II. 
Robert,  a  railway  engineer,  son  of  the  pre-, 
ceding,  born  at  WiDington,  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Oct.  16,  1803,  died  in  London, 
Oct.  12,  1859.  After  several  years'  schooling 
at  Newcastle,  and  a  preparatory  training  in 
the  collieries,  he  went  in  1822  to  the  univer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  He  returned  home  in  1828, 
and  accepted  in  1824  an  engagement  as  engi- 
neer in  South  America.  In  1827,  after  a  short 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchest^ 
railway,  and  in  connection  with  his  father  in 
the  improvement  of  locomotives.  After  be- 
ing engaged  on  several  minor  railway  lines,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  road,  which  under  his  direction 
was  completed  in  1838 ;  and  thenceforth  for 
many  years  he  was  ahnost  exclusively  occupied 
with  similar  undertakings  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  WQrks  are  th& 
high  level  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle, 
the  viaduct  over  the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick, 
the  Conway  bridge,  and  above  tdl  the  Britan- 
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Dia  tabular  bridge  acri>Bs  the  Henai  atraita. 
(8ee  Bbidoe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  279.)  He  was  bIbo 
employed  on  raitwajs  io  Belginm,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Italy,  Fraoce,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  visited  Egypt  seTeraJ  times  to 
superintend  the  coDstruction  of  a  road  be- 
tween Aleiandria  and  Cairo,  on  the  line  ot 
which  are  two  tnbalor  bridges,  traversed  by 
trains  on  the  roof  instead  of  the  inside,  aa 
in  the  cose  of  the  Britannia  bridge.  He  also 
desired  an  immense  bridge  across  the  Nile 
at  KafTre  Azzayat,  and  the  great  Victoria  to- 
bnlar  bridge  which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Montreal,  and  was  formally  opened  in  the 
enmmer  ot  1860.  From  184?  till  bis  dtath  he 
represented  the  Torkshire  borough  of  Whitby 
In  parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
•oientifio  bodies,  received  a  great  gold  modal 
of  honor  from  the  French  indnatrial  exposition 
of  IBGG,  and  from  18G6  to  165B  was  president 
of  the  institnte  of  civil  engineers.  He  pub- 
lished "  Description  ot  the  Locomotive  Steam 
Engine"  (4to,  Loudon,  [SS8);  "Report  on 
the  Atmospheric  Railway  System  "  (4to,  I&44) : 
and  "  The  Great  Exhibition,  its  Palace  and 
Oontents"  (12mo,  1951).  Besides  SmiWs 
biography,  bis  life  has  been  written  by  J.  C. 
JeafFreson  and  W.  Pole  (2  vols.,  London,  1S64). 
BTBBOSCOPE  (Gr.  ertptd^  solid,  and  mmfiv, 
to  see),  an  instmment  by  aid  ot  whioh  the  two 
eyes  view  two  different  pictures  of  the  same 
object  and  combine  them  into  one  having  the 
appearance  of  solidity.  This  illosion  is  pro- 
duced by  presenting  to  the  right  eye  a  picture 
which  represents  the  object  in  perspective  as 
it  would  appear  to  that  eye  alone,  and  to  the 
left  eye  the  pictare  of  the  object  as  seen  by 
the  left  eye.  If  thede  two  "pictures  exactly 
represent  the  object  as  seen  respectively  by 
the  right  and  the  loft  eye,  which  can  readily 
be  BoeompUahed  by  means  ot  photography, 
we  shall,  on  looking  into  the  stereoscope,  re- 
ceive the  same  impression  of  solidity  or  relief 
as  is  given  when  both  eyes  look  at  the  real 
object.  One  who  has  snfficiont  power  of  di- 
recting the  movements  of  his  eyes  does  not 
need  an  instrument  to  aid  him  in  combinini; 
the  two  pictures  on  a  stereoscopie  slide.  It 
is  only  required  that  the  right  eye  and  the 
left  sbatt  be  respectively  directed  to  corre- 
sponding points  on  the  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  pictures.  It  is  said  that  a  stereoscope 
as  just  described  was  conceived  by  Prof.  El- 
liot of  Edinburgh  in  1684,  but  was  not  con- 
atrnoted  by  him  till  1889,  after  Sir  Charles 
Wbeatstone  had  in  1888  invented  and  exhibit- 
ed bis  reflecting  stereoscope.  In  Wheatstone's 
instrument  the  observer  looks  with  his  left  eye 
into  a  mirror  at  a,  fig.  I,  and  with  his  right  eye 
into  a  mirror  at  h.  These  mirrors  are  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  4S°,  and  hence  reflect  into 
the  eyes  the  two  pictures  placed  at  t  and  g. 
These  pictures  therefore  appear  at  the  same 
place  behind  the  two  mirrors,  and  give  the 
observer  the  impression  that  he  is  looking  at 
an  object  or  gronp  of  objects  having  solidity. 


or  the  third  dimension.  In  1849  Sir  David 
Brewster  invented  a  refracUng  stereoscope. 
This  is  more  convenient  than  Wheatstone's, 
but  does  not  give  such  well  defined  effects  as 
the  redecting  instrument.    In  Brewster's  ste- 
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reoscope  the  two  pictures  ore  placed  side  by 
side,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
partition,  S,  flg.  2,  so  that  the  right  eye  can 
only  view  the  right-hand  picture  and  Uie  left 
eye  the  left-hand  one.    These  two  pictures  ore 
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observed  through  two  lenticular  prisms,  L  and 
B,  fig.  3,  which  not  only  slightly  niagnify  the 
pictures,  but  also  cause  them  to  overlap  efiob 
other;  and  thus  we  see  in  the  middle  ot  the 
instrnment  one  picture  which  appears  in  relief. 


S.— Section  of  the  Eje  Flen 

These  effects  of  solidity  can  readily  be  exag- 
gerated by  taking  the  two  pictures  by  means 
ol  two  photographic  cameras,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  whose  lenses  is  greater 
than  that  between  the  centres  ot  the  human 
eyes.  The  explanation  of  the  illusions  ot  the 
stereoscope  is  contwned  in  the  explanation  of 
the  tact  that  binocular  vision  gives  us  the  per- 
ception of  tlie  third  dimension  of  extension  in 
all  objects  not  over  200  ft.  distant  from  the 
eyes ;  for  in  the  stereoscope  wa  have  the  ima- 
ges formed  on  the  retina  of  the  right  eye  and 
of  the  left  similar  to  the  images  that  would  be 
formed  in  the  eyes  if  real  solid  objects  were 
before  us,  having  the  sizee  and  the  sitnaUons 
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tfaAt  they  appear  to  have  in  the  stereoscopic 
iiloaion  in  the  instrument;  also,  the  axes  of  the 
ejes  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  the  same 
manner  when  looking  in  the  stereoscope  as 
they  would  he  if  they  regarded  the  above  men- 
tioned groap  of  solid  objects.  Hence  the  eye 
is  affected  exactly  as  when  it  views  these  real 
objects,  and  a  stereoscopic  perception  is  the 
effect  Indeed,  a  simple  rule  for  all  illusions 
of  nght,  as  Helmholtz  concisely  states,  is  "  that 
we  always  believe  that  we  see  such  objects  as 
would,  under  conditions  of  normal  vision,  pro- 
dace  the  retinal  image  of  which  we  are  actual- 
ly conscious.^'  The  reason  .that  a  stereoscopic 
perception  is  obtained  when  we  look  at  a  near 
object  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  two  different  pictures  of  this 
object  on  the  retina,  and*  the  muscular  adjust- 
ment of  th«  ocular  axes  so  that  they  converge 
to  the  same  point  of  the  object,  are  translated, 
through  the  experience  of  touch,  as  effects  be- 
longing to  solidity.  Some  have  imagined  that 
they  had  explained  stereoscopic  perception  by 
the  fact  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes  converge  to 
point  after  point  on  the  object  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  thus,  as  it  were,  triangulate  the  posi- 
tions of  these  points  by  a  series  of  visual  tri- 
angles, which  have  for  their  base  the  distance 
separating  the  yellow  spots,  or  maeukB  lutea, 
on  the  retinas  of  the  eyes  (see  Ete,  fig.  1),  and 
for  sides  the  lines  drajrn  from  these  spots  to 
the  various  observed  points  of  the  object.  But 
Dove  showed  that  the  stereoscopic  perception 
is  obtained  When  we  illuminate  the  pictures 
in  the  stereoscope  by  the  flash  of  a  Leyden 
jar ;  and  Prof.  Rood  has  shown  that  the  dura- 
tion of  this  illumination  is  only  four  billionths 
of  a  second,  a  duration  altogether  too  short 
to  allow  the  eyes  time  to  make  any  motion. 
Others  have  maintained  that  a  combination  of 
the  impressions  produced  upon  both  retinas 
takes  place,  and  thus  the  two  plane  retinal  pic- 
tures are  fused  into  a  stereoscopic  perception ; 
but  the  retinal  impressions  do  not  combine,  for 
Dove  has  shown  that  when  dull  black  is  alone 
viewed  with  one  eye,  while  white  is  regard- 
ed with  the  other,  the  perception  produced  is 
sunilar  to  that  of  the  metallic  surface  of  gra- 
phite; whereas  the  real  combined  sensation  of 
these  impressions  is  a  dull  gray.  From  these 
and  many  other  experiments  we  learn  that 
^^  two  distinct  sensations  are  transmitted  from 
the  two  eyes,  and  reach  the  consciousness  at 
the  same  time  and  without  coalescing;  that 
accordingly  the  combination  of  these  two  sen- 
sations into  the  single  picture  of  the  external 
world  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ordinary 
viaon  is  not  produced  by  any  anatomical  mech- 
anism of  sensation,  but  by  a  mental  act." — See 
"The  Stereoscope,"  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
(London,  1856).  and  '^Recent  Progress  of  the 
Theory  of  Vision,"  by  Helmholtz,  published 
in  lus  "  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jecte"  (New  York,  1874). 

9IISE0TYP&     See  Pbistikg,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
860. 


gnaaJSC    See  Pound  Stebuno. 

STHtLING,  a  city  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Rock  river,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Rockford, 
Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis  railroads,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Rock  River  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  line,  110  m. 
W.  of  Chicago  and  28  m.  E.  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  pop.  in  1860,  2,428;  in  1870,  3,998;  in 
1875.  5,312.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Holly  system  of 
works  and  by  an  artesian  well  1,650  ft.  deep, 
discharging  700  barrels  an  hour.  It  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  manufacturing.  The  river  at  this 
point  is  spanned  by  a  dam  of  solid  masonry, 
1,100  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  high,  which  with  the 
9  ft.  natural  fall  of  the  rapids  ^bove  affords 
an  immense  water  power.  The  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  Sterling  and  Rock  Falls  (op- 
posite) in  1874  was  about  $4,250,000,  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed  upward  of  1,000. 
The  articles  are  principally  of  wood,  includ- 
ing agricultural  implements,  school  furniture, 
feed  mills,  pumps,  burial  cases,  carriages  and 
wagons,  building  materials,  butter  tubs,  wash- 
ing machines,  barrels,  hedge  trimmers,  tables, 
mittens,  machinery,  mineral  paint,  paper,  &c. 
There  are  five  flour  mills,  a  disdUery  (the  lar- 
gest in  the  United  States),  two  tanneries,  and 
a  pork-packing  establishment.  Sterling  has  a 
national  bank,  three  public  school  houses,  two 
reading  rooms,  a  public  library,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  12  churches.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1886,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1857. 

STEUJN6,  John,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Kames  castle,  isle  of  Bute,  July  20,  1806,  died 
at  Ventnor,  isle  of  Wight,  Sept.  18,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versities, in  1827  went  to  London,  and  for  a 
few  months  in  1828  edited  with  F.  D.  Maurice 
the  *'Athen»um."  In  18S0-'81  he  passed  15 
months  on  St.  Vincent  island,  West  Indies,  for 
his  health,  the  state  of  which  required  inter- 
vals of  residence  in  the  south  of  France,  Ma- 
deira, and  ttaly  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1834  he  took  deacon^s  orders  and  became 
curate  to  his  former  college  tutor  J.  C.  Hare, 
rector  of  Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex ;  but  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  he  went  to  London  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature.  In  August,  1838,  he  found- 
ed the  Anonymous  club,  afterward  called  the 
Sterling  club.  Among  the  members  were  Car- 
lyle,  Tennyson,  Moncton  Milnes,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  J.  C.  Hare,  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  and  G.  C.  Lewis.  Sterling  published 
"Arthur  Ooningsby,"  a  novel  (London,  1888) ; 
"Minor  Poems"  (1889);  "The  Election,"  a 
poem  (1841) ;  and  "  Strafiford,"  a  drama  (1848). 
After  bis  death  appeared  "  Essays  and  Tales," 
collected  from  various  reviews,  with  a  memoir 
by  J.  C.  Hare  (2  vols.  8vo,  1848);  "Life  of 
John  Steriing,"  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (1851)  ; 
"Twelve  Letters  by  John  Sterling,"  edited  by 
W.  Ooningham  (1851) ;  and  "  The  Onyx  Ring," 
from  "Blackwood,"  with  a  biographical  pre- 
face by  Charles  Hale  (Boston,  1856). 
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mSN,  BuUL    See  Aooult,  Ma.bie  Cathe- 

BINE   SOPHTB  DB  FlAVIONY. 

STEKKBiBG^  a  town  of  Moravia,  10  m.  N. 
of  Olmtitz ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,4:79.  It  has  an 
old  palace  and  a  military  school,  and  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  Moravian  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  linen  goods. 

grrEKSTE,  LaiiCMe,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Olonrael,  Ireland,  Nov.  24,  1713,  died  in 
London,  March  18,  1768.  Ilis  parents  were 
English,  and  his  father,  Roger  Sterne,  was  a 
lieutenant  in  Handaside^s  regiment,  the  move- 
ments of  which,  **  from  barrack  to  transport, 
from  Ireland  to  England,"  young  Laurence 
followed  until  his  10th  year,  when  he  was  put 
to  school  at  Halifax  in  England.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Oambridge  in  1736,  took  orders,  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sutton  in  York- 
shire. In  1741  he  married,  and  about  the  same 
time  obtained  the  living  of  StiUington,  adjoin- 
ing Sutton,  while  his  uncle  procured  him  a  pro- 
bend  in  York  cathedral.  For  nearly  20  years 
his  only  acknowledged  publications  were  two 
sermons,  although  he  wrote  political  para- 
graphs for  the  newspapers,  and  is  said  to  have 
conducted  for  some  time  a  periodical  elec- 
tioneering paper  in  the  whig  interest.  In  1759 
he  published  at  York,  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  "Mr.  Yorick,"  the  first  two  volumes  of 
*'  Tristram  Shandy,"  which  were  reprinted  in 
London  early  in  1760.  The  8d  and  4th  vol- 
umes appeared  in  1761,  the  6th  and  6th  in 
1762,  the  7th  and  8th  in  1765,  and  the  9th  in 
1767.  Long  before  the  completion  of  the 
work,  the  charm  and  the  novelty  of  the  style, 
the  whimsical  digressions,  the  exquisite  touch- 
es of  pathos  and  humor,  and  its  many  admi- 
rably conceived  characters,  had  taken  an  ex- 
traordinary hold  upon  the  public,  and  Sterne 
ranked  with  Fielding  and  Richardson  and 
Smollett  as  a  great  writer  of  prose  fiction. 
He  was  lionized  in  London,  where  people 
were  invited  a  fortnight  in  advance  to  dine 
with  him;  and  Boswell  has  recorded  John- 
son's remark  that  **  the  man,  Sterne,  hod 
engagements  for  three  months."  The  erudi- 
tion which  so  greatly  astonished  the  not  very 
learned  readers  who  welcomed  the  appear- 
ance of  "Tristram  Shandy"  will,  however, 
scarcely  stand  the  test  of  modem  criticism, 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his 
"Illustrations  of  Sterne"  (1798),  that  the 
quaint  imagery  and  the  quainter  conceits  scat- 
tered through  the  book  were  largely  borrow- 
ed from  Rabelais,  Burton,  and  other  authors. 
But  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  pla- 
giarisms, his  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  Mr. 
Shandy,  Dr.  Slop,  and  Widow  Wadman  must 
be  considered  among  the  most  original  per- 
sonages in  fiction.  In  1760  and  1766,  du- 
ring the  publication  of  "Tristram  Shandy," 
appeared  four  volumes  of  sermons,  also  by 
"  Mr.  Yorick."  In  1760  Sterne  received  an 
additional  living  at  Coxwold  in  Yorkshire,  and 
took  a  house  in  York  for  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, but  passed  most  of  his  own  time  in  Lon- 


don or  on  the  continent.  In  1762  he  visit- 
ed France,  and  in  1764  went  to  Italy  for  his 
health.  Returning  to  York  in  1767  he  i^Tote 
the  first  and  only  part  of  "  The  Sentimental 
Journey,"  and  took  it  to  London  for  publica- 
tion. Soon  after  its  appearance  he  died  with- 
out a  friend  near  him,  and  was  privately  buried 
at  Edge  ware.  In  1775  his  daughter  Lydia  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  his  "Letters  to  his 
Friends,"  accompanied  by  a  short  autobio- 
graphical memoir ;  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared "  Letters  to  Eliza,"  consisting  of  ten 
letters  addressed  by  Sterne  in  March  and  April, 
1767,  to  "Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  wife  of  Dan- 
iel Draper,  Esq.,  counsellor  at  Bombay,  and 
at  present  chief  of  tlie  factory  at  Surat,"  and 
another  collection  of  letters  in  one  volume. 
"Seven  Letters  by  Sterne  and  his  Friends," 
edited  by  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  were  privately 
printed  in  1844.  The  most  complete  edition 
of  Sterne's  works  was  edited  by  James  P. 
Browne,  M.  D.,  and  comprises  in  an  appendix 
13  letters  hitherto  unpublished  (4  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1878). — Of  the  personal  character  of 
Sterne,  as  seen  in  his  life  and  letters^  no  fa- 
vorable impression  can  be  formed.  The  latter 
show  him  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  da- 
ties  of  his  profession,  lax  in  principle,  a  bad 
husband,  a  faithless  lover,  offering  his  affec- 
tions to  two  or  three  married  women  at  once, 
the  dupe  of  every  coarse  flatterer,  and  false 
to  his  professions  of  virtue  or  sensibility. 

fiTHUVHOLD,  ThMUU,  an  English  writer,  bom 
in  Hampshire  about  1500,  died  in  August, 
1649.  He  was  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  was  noted  at  court 
for  his  poetical  talents  and  piety.  He  under- 
took a  translation  into  metre  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  but  completed  only  87,  printed  in 
1549,  after  his  death,  with  seven  by  John 
Hopkins,  under  the  title  of  "  All  such  Psalms 
of  David  as  Thomas  Stemholde,  late  Grome 
of  the  Kinges  Majestyes  Robes,  did  in  his 
lyfe-tyme  drawe  into  Englyshe  Metre."  The 
version  was  completed  and  published  in  1662 
as  "The  Whole  Book  of  Fsalms,  collected 
into  English  Metre  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hop- 
kins, and  others,  conferred  with  the  Ebren; 
with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them  withal;"  under 
which  title  it  was  annexed  to  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  and  was  used  till  superseded 
by  Tate  and  Brady's  collection  (1696).  Stern- 
hold  was  also  the  author  of  "  Certain  Chap- 
ters of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  drawen  into 
Metre"  (1549). 

STi8I€HMllR3,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  in 
Himera,  Sicily,  in  632  B.  0.,  died  about  655. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Catana,  and 
to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Phalaris 
of  Agrigentum.  It  is  said  that  his  real  name 
was  Tisias,  and  that  he  received  the  name  of 
Stesichoms,  "  chorus  leader,"  for  his  efforts  in 
choral  poetry,  for  which  he  invented  the  divi- 
sions of  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  He 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect  His  poems  were 
chiefly  on  heroic  subjects,  although  he  wrote 
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manj  on  themes  more  pm'elj  lyrical.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  composed  erotic 
poems.  The  fragments  of  his  writings  have 
been  collected  by  Kleine  (St€sichori  Eimeren- 
sis  Fragmentd,  Berlin,  1828) ;  by  Schneidewin 
in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Gracorum  (GOttingen, 
1839);  and  by  Bergk  in  Poetcs  Lyrici  Gfrceci 
(8d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1867). 

OTETHOflCOPE*    See  Auscultatiok. 

STEnUir,  a  town  of  Frassia,  capital  of  the 
proyince  f>f  Pomerania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder,  76  m.  K  E.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in  1871, 
76,H9.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
and  the  town  and  suburbs  are  defended  by 
walls,  a  citadel,  and  several  forts  and  outworks. 
Stettin  has  several  fine  squares,  with  monu- 
ments of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Frederick 
William  III.,  is  generally  well  built,  and  pos- 
sesses a  school  of  navigation,  with  an  obser- 
vatory. The  ancient  castle  of  Stettin,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania, 
contains  a  collection  of  northern  antiquities. 
Chemical  products,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  su- 
gar, anchors,  &c.,  are  manufactured.  The  im- 
ports amounted  in  1873  to  87,681,985  thalers, 
and  the  exports  to  30,394,333  thalers.  The  re- 
gistered shipping  included  30  sea-going  steam- 
ers and  178  other  vesselp.  Vessels  drawing 
over  15  ft.  cannot  ascend  the  Oder,  and  dis- 
charge at  SwinemtLnde  on  the  Baltic,  35  m. 
distant.  The  town  was  a  considerable  place 
as  early  as  the  9th  century,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hanseatic  league.  It  belonged  to 
Sweden  from  1648  to  1720. 

SnXJiBT,  Sir  Jautt  Dwlian,  a  Scottish  politi- 
cal economist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  October, 
1718,  died  Kov.  26, 1780.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1784  was 
admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Although  of  a 
whig  family,  he  became  imbued  with  Jacobite 
doctrines.  Having  declared  for  the  young 
pretender  in  1745,  he  was  sent  by  him  on  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  France,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  compulsory  absence  from  Great 
britain  for  17  years.  In  1763  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  1771  he  ob- 
tained a  free  pardon.  While  abroad  he  pub- 
lished works  in  French  and  German  on  chro- 
nology and  money,  and  in  1767  produced  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy "  (2  vols.  4to,  London).  He  also  wrote 
"  The  Principles  of  Money  applied  to  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  the  Coin  of  Bengal"  (1772),. "A 
Plan  for  introducing  an  Uniformity  of  Weights 
and  Measures"  (1790),  &c.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  edited  by  his  son,  Gen. 
Sir  James  Denham  Steuart  (6  vols.,  1805). 
(See  PouTiOAL  Economy,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  668.) 

{TOiKESr.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  Che- 
mung, Oanisteo,  Tioga,  and  Conhocton  rivers ; 
area,  1,426  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  67,717;  in 
1875,  73,923.  The  surface  is  broken  and  the 
soil  generally  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  good  build- 
ing stone  are  found.  There  are  two  or  three 
sinaU  lakes,  and  Keuka  (formerly  Crooked)  lake 


is  partly  within  the  county.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Erie  railway  and  branches,  hnd  by  the 
Coming,  Cowanesque,  and  Antrim  railroad. 
Considerable  lumber  is  exported.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  540,557  bushels  of 
wheat,  72,792  of  rye,  344,299  of  Indian  corn, 
1,538,117  of  oats,  207,024  of  barley,  286,102 
of  buckwheat,  543,687  of  potatoes,  169,294 
tons  of  hay,  150,540  lbs.  of  tobacco,  700,704 
of  wool,  62,118  of  hops,  112,228  of  maple 
sugar,  87,013  of  honey,  2,884,636  of  butter, 
and  233,438  of  cheese  (not  including  factory 
cheese).  There  were  16,642  horses,  30,829 
milch  cows,  2,993  working  oxen,  22,717  other 
cattle,  145,645  sheep,  and  15,430  swine;  5 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  48 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  7  of  cheese,  16  of 
cooperage,  15  of  furniture,  1  of  glass  ware,  8 
of  iron  castings,  19  of  tanned  and  9  of  curried 
leather,  4  of  machinery,  22  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  2  of  wine,  2  woollen  mills,  3  distil- 
leries, 5  breweries,  89  saw  mills,  and  18  flour 
mills.  Capitals,  Bath  and  Coming.  lit  A  N. 
E.  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  intersected  by  the  St.  Joseph^s 
and  Pigeon  rivers ;  area,  340  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 12,864.  The  surface  is  prairie  ana  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  232,816  bushels  of  wheat, 
352,200  of  Indian  corn,  97,719  of  oats,  90,020 
of  potatoes,  16,861  tons  of  hay,  117,337  lbs. 
of  wool,  289,472  of  butter,  and  3,313  of  sor- 
ghum molasses.  There  were  4,122  horses, 
3,823  milch  cows,  5,838  other  cattle,  32,387 
sheep,  and  11,832  swine.  The  Fort  Wayne, 
Jackson,  and  Saginaw  railroad  passes  through 
the  capital,  Angola. 

STEVBiSr,  IMlerick  WflllaH  Aigistis,  baron,  an 
American  soldier,  born  in  Magdeburg,  Pmssia, 
Nov.  15,  1730,  died  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
28,  1794.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges of  Neisse  and  Breslau,  and  became  a 
cadet  in  an  infantry  regiment  in  1747,  an  en- 
sign in  1749,  and  a  lieutenant  in  1753.  In 
1757  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles 
of  Prague  and  Kossbach,  in  1758  was  appoint- 
ed an  adjutant  general,  and  was  in  the  battles 
of  Kay  and  Kunersdorf  in  1759,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  In  1762  he  was  made 
adjutant  general  in  the  king's  staff.  He  was  a 
member  of  Frederick's  select  academy  of  young 
officers  who  were  under  his  special  instruc- 
tion; and  after  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  .in 
which  he  participated,  the  king  presented  him 
with  a  valuable  lay  benefice.  At  the  close  of 
the  seven  years'  war  he  accompanied  to  sev- 
eral courts  of  Europe  the  prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lern-Hechingen,  who  in  1764  made  him  grand 
marshal  and  general  of  his  guard.  In  1777, 
while  on  a  visit  to  France,  he  was  induced  by 
the  count  St.  Germain  to  go  to  America.  He 
annved  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  1,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  congress  and  to  Gen. 
Washington,  tendering  his  service  as  a  volun- 
teer. Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  York, 
Pa.,  where  congress  was  in  session,  was  di- 
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rected  to  join  the  army  under  Washington, 
and  daring  the  winter  arrived  at  Yallej  Forge. 
On  Maj  5,  17T8,  he  was  appointed  inspector 
general  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  and 
in  June  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
He  prepared  a  manual  for  the  army,  which 
was  approved  by  congress  in  1779,  and  intro- 
duced the  most  thorough  discipline.  In  1780 
he  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  on  the 
trial  of  Major  Andr6.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia, 
and  in  January  following  was  active  in  harass- 
ing the  British  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold. 
In  the  summer  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Lafay- 
,ette^s  division,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  In  1790  congress  voted  him  a  life 
annuity  of  $2,500.  Several  of  the  states  passed 
resolutions  acknowledging  his  services,  and 
voted  him  tracts  of  land.  New  York  present- 
ed him  with  16,000  acres  near  Utica,  forming 
a  township  called  from  him  Steuben,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  por- 
tions of  the  land  to  his  aids,  and  leasing  the  re- 
mainder. His  life  has  been  written  by  Francis 
Bowen  in  Sparks's  **  American  Biography," 
and  by  Friedrich  Kapp  (New  York,  I860). 

STEDBEWVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  here  crossed 
by  a  railroad  bridge,  22  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  86  m.  W.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  136  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1860,  8,164; 
in  1870,  8,107;  in  1876,  locally  estimated  at 
16,000.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  is  well  laid  out  and  substan- 
tially built,  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming 
and  stock-growing  country,  and  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  trade.  Abundance  of  excel- 
lent coal  is  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  are  eight  shafts  within  the  city  limits. 
The  court  house  is  the  finest  in  eastern  Ohio. 
The  city  has  water  works,  gas  works,  and  two 
steam  fire  engines.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, and  St.  Louis  railroad,  and  the  river  divi- 
sion of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad, 
intersect  here.  The  river  trade  is  extensive. 
The  chief  manufactories  are  two  founderies 
and  machine  shops,  two  rolling  mills,  a  nail 
mill,  two  engine  and  boiler  works,  three  blast 
furnaces,  a  flouring  mill,  two  woollen  mills, 
a  paper  mill,  three  breweries,  and  two  glass 
works.  There  are  two  national  banks,  two 
private  banks,  two  savings  institutions,  nine 
public  schools,  including  a  high  school,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  two 
dally  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  18 
churches  (Christian,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman 
Catholic). — A  blockhouse  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  Steubenville  in  1786,  and  in  1787  a  fort 
was  built  and  named  in  honor  of  Baron  Steu- 
ben ;  but  the  place  was  not  permanently  set- 
tled till  1797.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1851,  and  in  1871  its  limits  were  extended. 

STE¥EBf8.  LAW.  county  of  Minnesota, 
intersected  by  the  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Minnesota ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ; 


pop.  in  1870, 174.  The  surface  is  roUmg  and 
18  studded  with  numerous  lakes.  The  soil  is 
productive.  The  St  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad 
traverses  it.  IL  An  unorganized  S.  W.  county 
of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Indian  territory;  area, 
720  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cimarron 
river.  The  surface  is  undulating,  in.  AN.  W. 
county  of  Dakota,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Mis- 
souri river,  recently  formed  and  not  included 
in  the  census  of  1870 ;  area,  about  8,100  sq.  m. 
It  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  Plateau  du  Coteau 
du  Missouri.  The  N.  E.  comer  is  intersected 
by  Mouse  river.  IV.  The  N.  E.  county  of 
Washington  territory,  bordering  on  British 
Columbia  and  Idaho,  bounded  S.  in  part  by  the 
Snake  river,  W.  in  part  by  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, and  intersected  by  the  Columbia;  area, 
28,000  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1870,  784.  Lake  Chelan 
is  in  the  W.  part,  and  the  county  is  watered  by 
Clarke's  fork,  the  Okinakane,  Palouse,  Spo- 
kane, and  other  streams.  There  are  broad 
plains  and  rugged  mountains,  with  some  bar- 
ren places,  but  the  proportion  of  valuable  land 
is  large,  and  much  of  it  is  very  fertile.  The 
climate  is  mild.  There  are  gold  mines  on  the 
bars  of  the  Columbia  and  lateral  streams.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,791  bushels  of 
whea^  12,604  of  oats,  8,826  of  potatoes,  and 
791  tons  of  hay.  There  were  416  horses,  1,100 
cattle,  and  486  swine.    Capital,  Colville. 

miVENS,  AW,  an  American  dergyman,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1816.  He  studied  at 
Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
in  1884  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  Boston.  In  1887  he  trav- 
elled in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  sta- 
tioned in  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1840  he  took 
editorial  charge  of  "  Zion's  Herald"  in  Boston, 
and  in  1862  of  the  "  National  Magazine,"  New 
York ;  in  1866  revisited  Europe,  and  on  return- 
ing in  1866  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,"  New  York.  He  after- 
ward became  joint  editor  of  ^*  The  Methodist," 
from  which  he  retired  in  1874.  Dr.  Stevens 
has  published  "  Memorials  of  the  Introduction 
of  Methodism  into  New  England"  (1848); 
*^  Memorials  of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in 
the  Eastern  States  "  (1852) ;  "  Church  Polity;" 
"  The  Preaching  required  by  the  Times  "  (1866) ; 
'*  Sketches  and  Incidents,  a  Budget  from  the 
Saddle  Bags  of  an  Itinerant ;"  "  the  Great  Re- 
form;" "History  of  the  Religious  Movement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism" 
(8  vols.,  186a-'61),  which  has  been  several 
times  edited  and  reprinted  in  England ;  *'  Life 
and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D."  (1868); 
"  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America"  (4  vols., 
1864r-'7) ;  "  The  Centenary  of  American  Meth- 
odism "  (1866) ;  "  The  Women  of  Methodism" 
(1866) ;  and  "  Compendium  of  the  History  of 
Methodism  "  (1868). 

STEVENS,  Aleuito  Hod)|rifln,  an  American  sur- 
geon, bom  in  New  York  in  1789,  died  there, 
March  80,  1869.  Ho  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1816  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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became  sorgical  dresser  and  afterward  house 
sorgeon  in  the  New  York  hospital.  In  181 T 
he  was  appointed  attending  surgeon  there,  and 
in  1839  resigned  and  was  chosen  consulting 
surgeon.  He  was  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery  in  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  New  York,  from  1826  to 
1887,  and  of  clinical  surgery  from  188Tto  1889. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  college  from  1848 
to  1855.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

SmENS,  dcwge  Alexander,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  died  at  Baldock,  Hertfordshire,  Sept. 
6, 1784.  He  was  at  first  a  strolling  actor,  and 
acauired  reputation  as  a  writer  of  burlesques 
ana  of  comic  songs.  In  1760  he  published 
a  novel,  "The  History  of  Tom  Fool,"  and  a 
few  years  later  produced  an  entertainment  en- 
titled "A  Lecture  on  Heads."  He  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "  Songs,  Comic  and  Satiri- 
cal" (1772);  and  after  his  death  appeared 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Speculist,  compiled 
from  the  Papers  of  G.  A.  Stevens,  with  his 
Life,  a  Preface,  and  Notes"  (1788). 

flTEVENSi  L  Mm^  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  New  York  in  1749,  died  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1888.  He  early  engaged  in  solving 
the  problem  of  steam  navigation,  and  in  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1789  stated  that  he  had  perfected  his  plans. 
In  1804  he  launched  a  propeller,  using  the 
screw,  and  in  1805  he  employed  twin  screws. 
He  completed  the  steamboat  Phoenix  in  1807, 
and  being  prevented  by  Fulton's  monopoly 
from  navigating  the  Hudson,  he  sent  the  ves- 
sel to  sea  and  up  the  Delaware.  Her  engines 
were  high-pressure  condensing,  and  the  boil- 
ers of  the  kind  now  called  sectional.  Neither 
these  nor  either  single  or  twin  screws  were 
generally  employed  by  engineers  until  many 
years  afterward.  In  1812  he  designed  a  cir- 
colar  iron-dad  or  revolving  steam  battery  with 
armor  plating,  substantially  the  same  as  those 
recently  designed  by^  the  late  John  Elder,  and 
like  those  now  constructing  for  the  Russian 
navy;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  railroads,  indicating  the  mode  of 
applying  steam,  calculating  their  cost,  and  pre- 
dicting the  speed  of  trains.  He  planned  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad.  II.  Botart  Llr- 
ligitii,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1788,  died  there,  April  20,  1866.  He 
had  charge  of  hia  father's  steamboat  the  Phoe- 
nix in  its  passage  to  the  Delaware,  a||d  in  1808 
introduced  concave  water  lines  in  her  hull,  the 
first  application  of  the  wave  line  to  ship  build- 
ing; and  he  was  afterward  largely  engaged  in 
bmlding  steamboats.  In  181d-'14  he  invented 
and  sold  to  the  government  percussion  elonga- 
ted shells  for  smooth-bore  guns;  in  1818  he 
burned  anthracite  coal  in  a  cupola  furnace,  and 
soon  after  used  it  in  his  steamers.  In  1822 
he  substituted  the  skeleton  wrought-iron  work- 
ing beam  for  the  heavy  oast-iron  one  before  in 
use;  and  during  the  next  27  years  he  made 


numerous  other  improvements  in  steam  ma- 
chinery and  navigation.  In  1886  he  introduced 
the  T  rail  on  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  railroad, 
of  which  he  was  president  for  many  years. 
In  1842  he  was  commissioned  by  the  United 
States  government  to  build  an  iron-plated  war 
steamer  or  battery,  to  be  shell-proof  and  driv- 
en by  screws.  (See  Ieon-Clad  Ships.)  In 
consequence  of  a  change  of  his  plan,  it  was 
unfinished  at  his  death.  III.  £dwln  Aigistns, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hoboken 
in  1796,  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  7,  1868. 
With  his  brothers  he  established  lines  of  steam 
passenger  and  tow  boats  on  the  Hudson  and 
other  rivers.  He  also  made  several  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  machinery  and 
naval  architecture.  At  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  he  endeavored,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  James  0.,  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  take  and  put  in  service  the  iron-clad 
battery  begun  by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  offering 
to  complete  the  ship  at  their  own  expense,  pay- 
ment only  to  be  made  in  case  of  her  success. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  f  easibihty  of 
their  plane,  they  fitted  out  the  small  iron-clad 
Naugatuck,  and  sent  her  into  action ;  she  took 
part  in  the  engagement  on  the  James  river,  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  The  government 
declined  the  offer,  and  Edwin  A.  Stevens  left 
at  his  death  $1,000,000  for  the  completion  of 
his  brother's  plans.  The  amount  proved  insuf- 
ficient, however,  and  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  navy  in  November,  1874,  by  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  he  had  be- 
queathed it.  Congress  having  failed  to  make 
the  appropriation  for  the  purchase,  the  vessel 
still  remains  (1876)  in  dock  at  Hoboken.  Mr. 
Stevens  possessed  an  immense  fortune.  He 
endowed  the  Stevens  high  school  at  Hoboken, 
and  at  his  death  left  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  the  Stevens  institute  of 
technology.    (See  Hoboken.) 

STE¥EN8.  L  JiMpfa,  a  Belgian  painter,  bom 
in  Brussels  about  1819.  He  is  the  sqn  of  a 
French  officer,  is  self-taught,  and  resides  alter- 
nately at  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  is  distin- 
guished  for  his  pictures  of  animals,  especially 
dogs,  and  also  for  his  gelire  paintings.  II. 
iUM,  a  Belgian  painter,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  ferassels  in  1828.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Roqueplan  in  Paris, 
and  has  made  himself  known  by  his  genre 
pictures,  such  as  "The  Visit,"  "The  Pink 
Lady,"  and  "  The  Love  of  Gold." 

9FEVENS,  ThaddeuB,  an  American  statesnaan, 
bom  at  Peacham,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  April  4, 
1793,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Aug.  11, 1868. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  lame  and 
sickly  from  childhood;  but  he  qualified  him- 
self by  hard  study  to  enter  college,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honor  at  Dartmouth  in  1814.  He 
went  immediately  to  York,  Pa.,  where  he  taught 
school  and  studied  law,  and  soon  obtained  a 
large  practice.  He  kept  aloof  from  politics  till 
the  election  of  Jackson  in  1828,  against  whom 
he  took  part  with  great  ardor,  and  became  an 
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active  member  of  the  whig  party.  In  183S  and 
for  several  saoceeding  years  be  was  a  member 
of  the  Pemisylvania  legislature,  and  be  became 
distinguished  by  his  opposition  to  slavery.  He 
was  appointed  a  canal  commissioner  in  1838, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  the  state 
in  the  promotion  of  her  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. In  1842  he  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  for  six  years  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  elected  representative  in  congress 
in  1848  and  reelected  in  1850.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  He  was  again  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1858,  and  held  his  seat  till  his  death. 
In  his  latter  years  in  congress  he  was  a  recog- 
nized chief  of  the  republican  party,  and  took 
the  lead  in  aU  measures  for  emancipating  and 
i^rming  the  negroes  and  for  giving  them  citizen- 
ship. He  also  advocated  acts  of  confiscation 
and  other  severe  measures  against  the  confed- 
erates ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  managers 
for  the  impeachment  of.  President  Johnson. 

STETDmS,  or  Stovli,  SteM,  a  Flemish  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  Bruges  about  1650,  died  at 
the  Hague  about  1630.  The  particulars  of  his 
life  are  unknown.  In  1586  he  published  in 
Dutch  a  work  on  ^'  Statics  and  Hydrostatics  " 
and  **Anew  System  of  Fortification;"  in  1589 
a  tract  on  the  motion  of  the  heavens ;  and  in 
1599  a  treatise  on  navigation  (translated  into 
Latin  by  Grotius,  Leyden,  1624).  In  1605  Wil- 
lebrord  Snell  translated  into  Latin  most  of  the 
works  of  Stevinus,  but  died  before  completing 
the  translation.  In  1634  Albert  Girard  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  all  his  works  in  French,  in- 
cluding a  collection  of  geometrical  problems. — 
See  Simon  Stevin^  by  Quetelet  (Brussels,  1845). 

9IEWAU),  UH  Hl^h,  in  England,  the  highest 
officer  under  the  crown,  who  was  formerly 
known  by  the  Latin  title  of  magnus  seneschal- 
lue.  Under  the  Plantagenets  the  office  was 
hereditary,  and  was  held  by  the  house  of  Lei- 
cester, until  forfeited  by  Simon  de  Montfort. 
Since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  has  been  abol- 
ished as  a  permanent  dignity,  and  is  conferred 
for  some  special  occasion,  as  a  trial  before  the 
house  of  peers  or  a  coronation.  The  lord  high 
steward  presides  at  the  former,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  breaks  his  wand  and 
dissolves  the  court. — ^I'he  office  of  steward,  or 
Stewart,  also  existed  from  early  times  in  Scot- 
land, and  gave  name  to  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart,  in  which  it  was  hereditary  from  the 
time  of  David  I.  (1124-'53)  till  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Robert  (II.)  Stuart,  grandson 
of  King  Robert  Bruce,  in  1371. 

STEWART.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Alabama,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral of  its  tributaries ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  14,204,  of  whom  9,100  were  col- 
ored. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  271,288  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  26,108  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,643  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  703  horses,  1,983  mules 
and  asses,  1,759  milch  cows,  3,963  other  cattle, 


1,150  sheep,  and  8,270  swine.  Capital,  Lump- 
kin. II*  A  N.  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Kentucky,  intersected  by  the  Comber- 
land  river  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Tennessee; 
area,  about  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 12,019, 
of  whom  2,700  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Valoable 
iron  ore  abounds.  The  Louisville,  Nashville, 
and  Great  Southern  railroad  passes  throagh  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,880 
bushels  of  wheat,  428,811  of  Indian  com,  26,623 
of  oats,  17,685  of  Irish  and  18,746  of  sweet 
potatoes,  1,809  bales  of  cotton,  1,191,620  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  16,135  of  wool,  and  10,385  gallons 
of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  1,579  horses, 
2,158  milch  cows,  3,575  other  cattle,  8,939 
sheep,  and  15,652  swine;  3  manufactories  of 
pig  iron,  and  1  of  blooms.    Capital,  Dover. 

STEWART,  ilexuder  Tmey,  an  American  mer- 
chant, bom  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  Oct.  27, 
1802.  He  studied  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
but  did  not  take  a  degree,  emigrated  to  New 
York  in  1818,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  In 
1823  he  began,  at  No.  283  Broadway,  a  business 
which  has  gradually  expanded  into  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  concerns  in  the  world.  He 
sent  a  ship  load  of  provisions  to  Ireland  du- 
ring the  famine  of  1846,  and  made  similar 
gifts  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Franco-Grerman 
war  and  by  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871.  In  1867 
he  was  chairman  of  the  honorary  commission 
sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  the 
Paris  exposition.  In  March,  1869,  President 
Grant  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
but  his  confirmation  was  prevented  by  the 
law  which  excludes  from  that  ofiice  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  merchan- 
dise. Mr.  Stewart  has  now  (1876)  nearly  com- 
pleted the  erection  on  4tb  avenue  and  82d 
street,  New  York,  of  a  building  costing  more 
than  $1,000,000,  which  is  understood  to  be 
intended  as  a  home  for  working  girls ;  and  be 
is  also  building  at  Hempstead  Plains,  Long 
Island,  on  a  tract  of  10,000  acres,  a  town 
known  as  Garden  City. 

STEWART,  Italfov,  a  British  physicist,  bom 
in  Edmburgh,  Nov.  1,  1828.  He  studied  in 
the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1852  engaged  in  business  in  Melbourne, 
Australia ;  but  in  1854  he  retired  to  Rich- 
mond, near  Melbourne,  and  devoted  himself 
to  science.  In  1856  he  returned,  and  was 
assistant  for  six  months  to  John  Welch,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Kew  observatory,  and 
afterward  for  three  years  to  Prof.  Forbes  in 
Edinburgn,  lecturing  on  mechanics  and  assist- 
ing in  experiments.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Kew  observatory,  and 
in  1861  examiner  in  the  universities  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.  In  1868  he  received  the 
Rumford  medal  from  the  royal  society.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Owens  college,  Manchester,  sdll 
retaining  the  directorship  of  the  Kew  observa- 
tory. Besides  several  papers  in  the  ''Trans- 
actions ^'  of  the  royal  society,  he  haa  published 
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"Elementarj  Lessons  in  Physics''  (London, 
1870) ;  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat "  (1871) ; 
"Physics  Primer"  (1872);  and  "The Conser- 
vation of  Energy  "  (1873). 

SISWABT,  Ciuurici,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1778,  died  in 
Bordentown,  y.  J.,  Nov.  7, 1869.  He  entered 
the  merchant  service  at  the  age  of  18  as  cabin 
boy,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  an  Indiaman. 
In  March,  1798,  he  entered  the  navy  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  frigate  United  States,  employed 
in  the  West  Indies  against  French  privateers. 
In  Joly,  1800,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  schooner  Experiment,  of  12  guns. 
On  Sept.  1  he  captured,  after  an  action  of  10 
minates,  the  French  schooner  Deux  Amis,  of 
8  gons;  and  soon  after,  near  the  island  of 
Barbuda,  the  French  schooner  Diana,  of  14 
gnns.  He  also  recaptured  several  American 
vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  French  pri- 
vateers. As  commander  of  the  brig  Siren  he 
participated  in  the  naval  operations  of  1804 
against  Tripoli,  and  aided  in  the  destruction 
of  the  frigate  Philadelphia.  He  became  cap- 
tain in  1806.  In  the  summer  of  1813  he  took 
command  of  the  (Constitution,  and  in  December 
sailed  from  Boston  upon  a  cruise  to  the  coasts 
of  Guiana  and  the  Windward  islands,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  British  schooner 
of  war  Picton,  of  14  guns,  a  letter  of  marque 
under  her  convoy,  and  several  merchant  ves- 
sels. .  About  the  middle  of  December,  1814,  he 
sailed  in  the  same  ship  upon  a  second  cruise, 
and  on  Feb.  20,  1815,  captured,  after  an  action 
of  40  minutes  fought  at  night,  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Cyane,  mounting  84  guns,  with  185  men,  and 
the  sloop  of  war  Levant,  of  21  guns  and  166 
men.  The  Constitution  mounted  52  guns  with 
470  men.  Her  loss  was  8  killed  and  12  wound- 
ed, while  the  tot^  loss  of  the  British  ships 
has  been  stated  at  41*.  The  Levant  was  re- 
captured by  a  British  squadron.  From  1816 
to  1820  Com.  Stewart  commanded  a  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  1821  to  1823 
in  the  Pacific.  He  afterward  served  on  the 
board  of  navy  commissioners,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  home  squadron  and  the  naval 
station  at  Philadelphia.  In  1857  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  but  resumed  service  in  1859 
as  commander  of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard, 
nnder  a  new  commission  as  senior  flag  officer; 
and  on  July  16,  1862,  he  was  made  a  rear  ad- 
miral  on  the  retired  list. 

STEWilT,  Dvgaldy  a  Scottish  metaphysician, 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22,  1753,  died  there, 
June  11, 1828.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Matthew  Stewart  (17l7-'85),  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
author  of  several  mathematical  works.  He 
▼as  educated  at  the  high  school  and  nniversity 
of  his  native  city,  heard  the  lectures  of  Beid 
at  Glasgow  during  one  term  (1771-'2),  was 
recalled  to  Edinburgh  to  act  as  his  father's 
substitute  in  the  charge  of  the  mathematical 
claasea,  apd  was  formally  elected  conjoint  pro- 
fessor in  1775.     For  several  years  he  was 
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prominent  in  the  weekly  debates  of  the  specu- 
lative society,  before  which  he  also  read  essays 
on  philosophical  subjects.  He  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  1785,  and  lec- 
tured in  this  department  during  the  next  24 
years.  His  aim  was  always  moral  and  prac- 
tical more  than  speculative,  to  portray  ideal 
perfection  and  advance  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  faculties,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  sensitive,  rather  than  to  teach  definite 
solutions  of  intellectual  problems ;  and  his  lec- 
tures therefore  proceeded  from  psychology  to 
theories  of  character  and  manners,  life  and 
literature,  taste  and  the  arts,  politics  and  nat- 
ural theology.  The  pron^^ence  which  he  as- 
signed to  the  last  subject,  as  the  highest  branch 
of  metaphysics,  was  designed,  as  he  explained, 
to  resist  the  prevalent  skeptical  tendencies  of 
the  era  of  the  French  revolution.  From  the 
beginning  he  gave  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
government  as  a  part  of  the  course  on  moral 
philosophy,  and  in  1800  he  first  delivered  a 
special  course  on  the  new  science  of  political 
economy.  He  published  the  first  volume  of 
**  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind''  in  1792.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  his  ^*  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
and  read  before  the  royal  society  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  which  was 
printed  in  the  "  Transactions,"  and  was  followed 
by  his  biographies  of  Dr.  Robertson  (1796) 
and  Dr.  Rn^  (1^02).  Nothing  else  appeared 
from  his  pen  till  1810,  though  in  this  interval 
he  prepared  the  matter  of  all  his  other  wri- 
tings, with  a  single  exception.  In  1806  the 
sinecure  office  of  gazette  writer  of  Scotland 
was  created  for  him.  He  accompanied  in  that 
year  Lord  Lauderdale  on  his  mission  to  Paris. 
In  1810  he  retired,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
from  active  duty  as  a  professor,  and  published 
his  ^^  PhilosophicflJ  Essays."  He  had  in  the 
mean  time  removed  to  Kinneil  house,  on  the 
shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  20  m.  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  later  publications  are :  "  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Hnman  Mind,"  vol.  ii. 
(1814),  and  vol.  iii.  (1827) ;  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation to  the  supplement  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
psBdia  Britannica,"  entitled  "A  General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
Political  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  " 
(part  i.,  1815 ;  part  ii.,  1821) ;  and  "  The  Phi- 
losophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers" 
(1828),  which  was  completed  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  In  1822  paralysis  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  speech  and  of  the  use  of 
his  right  hand,  but  by  the  aid  of  his  daughter 
as  an  amanuensis  he  continued  his  studies  until 
disabled  by  a  fresh  paralytic  shock,  which  soon 
terminated  fatally. — His  collected  works  were 
edited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (10  vols.  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1854-'8;  supplement,  1860).  His 
lectures  on  political  economy  were  first  pub- 
lished in  this  edition.  The  10th  volume  con- 
tains a  memoir  by  John  Yeitch,  with  selec* 
tions  from  his  correspondence. 
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flnSWABT,  Maty  an  English  traveller,  bom  in 
London  about  1740,  died  there  in  1622.  He 
went  to  Madras  in  1763,  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  companj,  bat  at  the  end 
of  two  years  resigned  his  ofSce  and  began  a 
series  of  pedestrian  toars  through  Hindostan, 
Persia,  Nnbia,  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  at  different  times  in  the  service 
of  the  nawaub  of  Arcot  and  of  Hyder  Ali.  He 
next  walked  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Ara- 
bian desert;  and  having  perambulated  every 
part  of  Great  Britain,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  visited  on  foot  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  commonly  called  "walking 
Stewart.^^  His  wri^ngs  were  printed  in  three 
volumes  in  1810,  mainly  for  private  distribu- 
tion. An  account  of  his  life  and  adventures 
was  published  after  his  death  (London,  1822). 

81EWART,  Bobeit  Hfwy,  marquis  of  London- 
deny.    See  Oastlebbaoh. 

gnSWABT  ISLAIIII.    See  New  Zealand. 

ffTETHL  Staler,  or  Stoyr,  a  town  of  Upper 
Austria,  between  the  Steyer  and  the  Ihins, 
at  their  junction,  19  m.  S.  E.  of  Linz;  pop. 
in  1870,  18,892.  It  is  united  with  its  sub- 
urbs Ennsdorf  and  Steyerdorf  by  two  bridges. 
There  are  extensive  manufactures  of  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  in  the  town  and  surrounding 
villages.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  county, 
and  till  1192  belonged  to  Styria,  which  from  it 
derived  its  name  (Ger.  Steyermarh), 

SnCKIfBACK,  the  popular  name  of  the  acan- 
thopterous  fishes  of  the  mailed-cheeked  family 
or  8clerog$nid<B,  and  genus  goiteroatetu  (Linn.). 
They  are  also  called  banstickles,  and  are  the 
ipinoeJies  of  the  French.  Most  of  the  species 
are  found  in  fresh  water,  and  are  from  2  to  8 
in.  long ;  the  sides  are  more  or  less  protected 
by  bony  plates,  the  other  parts  being  without 
scales;  very  small  and  crowded  teeth  on  the 
jaws,  none  on  the  palate ;  branchiostegal  rays 
three ;  tail  keeled  on  both  sides ;  ventrals  ab- 
dominal, reduced  to  a  strong  spine,  used  as  a 
weapon,  and  one  or  two  soft  rays ;  free  spines, 
from  8  to  15  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  which  is 
supported  by  soft  rays;  bones  of  the  pelvis 
large,  forming  an  abdominal  sternum.  They 
feed  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms,  and  the 
fry  of  fish;  their  pugnacity  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  fish,  and  their  voracity  and  fear- 
lessness make  it  easy  to  capture  them  by  the 
simplest  means ;  they  are  very  active,  and  some- 
times spring  entirely  out  of  water.  They  breed 
in  summer,  in  nests  built  by  the  males,  which 
at  this  season  have  the  throat  carmine  red  and 
the  eyes  brillictnt  bluish  green,  the  other  parts 
above  being  ashy  green  and  tne  abdomen  sil- 
very and  translucent.  The  nest  is  made  of 
delicate  vegetable  fibres,  matted  into  an  irregu- 
lar circular  mass  cemented  by  mucus  from  the 
body,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  attached  to 
water  plants,  with  one  or  two  openings  near 
the  centre ;  when  the  nest  is  prepared  the  fe- 
male is  enticed  or  driven  in,  and  there  deposits 
her  eggs,  which  are  fecundated  by  the  male ; 
the  latter  remains  constantly  on  guard,  swim- 


ming in  the  neighborhood,  driving  away  in- 
truders with  great  ferocity,  frequently  putting 
in  his  head  to  see  if  all  is  right,  and  fanning 
the  water  with  the  pectorals  and  caudal  to 
secure  free  circulation  and  ventilation  for  the 
eggs;   he  is  frequently  seen  shaking  up  the 
eggs,   and  carrying   away  impurities  in  the 
mouth.    The  young  are  hatched  &  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  grow  very  slowly ;  any  of  the  small 
fry  getting  outside  of  the  nest  are  instantly 
seiz^  in  the  mouth  of  the  parent  and  put  back. 
There  are  about  40  young  to  a  nest.— The  com- 
mon European  species  (G.  aeuUatut^  Linn.; 
since  separated  into  three  by  Cuvier)  has  three 
spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  and  is  found  in 
almost  every  pool  and  rivulet  in  Great  Britain. 
The  G.  spinachia  (Linn.)  has  14  or  15  free 
spinous  rays  on  the  back,  and  has  an  elongated 
head  and  body ;  it  is  a  marine  species,  f onnd 
in  the  northern  seas  of  Europe,     The  best 
known  of  the  many  species  in  the  United  States 
are  the  two-spined  stickleback  ((?.  hioGideatw^ 
Mitch.),  which  is  found  from  Labrador  to  New 
York,  2  in.  long,  olive-green  above,  yellowish 


Two-sptned  Sttekleback  (GasteroBteiu  biacnlestns). 

green  on  sides,  with  two  distant  spines  on  the 
back  and  a  third  near  the  dorsal ;  and  the  fonr- 
apined  stickleback  {G.  quadraem^  Mitch.),  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  coasts.  Other 
species  have  eight  to  ten  spines,  and  the  males 
in  all  assume  the  red  tint  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, both  in  salt  and  fresh  water. 

gnCMEY,  Sarali.    See  Ellib,  William. 

ffrraSUTZ.  I.  <%rl8dui  UiMg,  a  German 
author,  born  in  Leipsic,  Dec  12,  1756,  died 
there,  July  17,  1886.  He  was  an  architect, 
held  important  local  offices,  and  published  po- 
etical and  other  works,  but  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  Encykhpadis  der  Bauhunst  der  Alien 
(6  vols.,  Leipsic,  l792-'8)  and  Ge$ehi^U  d^r 
Bauhunst  vom  fruhesten  AlUrthum  6w  in  du 
neuem  Zeiten  (Nuremberg,  1827 ;  2d  ed.,  1836). 
IL  Hitartdi,  a  German  poet,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Arolsen,  Feb.  22, 1803,  died 
in  Venice,  Aug.  24,  1849.  He  was  librarian 
and  teacher  at  Berlin  from  1828  to  1838,  when 
to  cure  his  melancholy  he  started  on  a  jour- 
ney with  his  wife.  The  latter  in  1884  kiDed 
herself  in  the  hope  that  the  sudden  shock  might 
restore  his  mental  vigor.  Her  correspondence 
and  diary  were  edited  by  Mnndt:  Charlotte 
StUglitz,  ein  Benhmal  (1835).  Her  husband 
subsequently  led  a  wandering  life.  His  works 
include  Bilder  dea  OrienU  (4  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1831-'8),  Stimmen  der  Zeit  in  Liedem  (1832\ 
and  his  posthumous  SeTbtthiographie  and  Erin- 
nerungen  an  Charlotte  (1866). 
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SnEiaLnZ,  iMMg  tw,  a  Russian  banker,  bom 
in  Arolsen,  Germany,  of  Jewish  parents,  in 
1778,  died  in  St.  Petersbnrg,  March  18,  1848. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  medical  writer  Johann 
Stiegiitz,  and  in  early  life  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  was  poor,  bat  gradually  became 
rich  and  inflnential,  and  at  his  death  left  a 
colossal  fortune.  He  was  made  a  baron  in 
1825.  His  brothers  Nikolans  and  Bemhard 
also  became  rich,  and  one  of  the  latter^s  sons 
was  made  oooncillor  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  The  son  of  Lndwig,  the  baron  Alex- 
ander, continued  the  father^s  business  till  1858, 
when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  new 
government  bank,  retiring  in  1866. 

SnuaUELL    See  Goal  Plants. 

OTDiEB^  bn,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  16, 1727,  died  in 
New  Haven,  May  12,  1795.  He  graduated  at 
Tale  college  in  1746,  and  was  a  tutor  there 
from  1749  to  1755.  He  studied  theology,  and 
began  preaching  in  June,  1749.  He  afterward 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1758, 
and  practised  at  New  Haven.  In  1755  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  second  church  in  Newport, 
K.  L,  where,  in  addition  to  his  professional 
duties,  he  engaged  in  oriental,  linguistic,  liter- 
ary, and  scientific  investigations.  His  congre- 
gation at  Newport  being  broken  up  by  the 
British  occupation  of  the  place  in  May,  1777, 
he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  become 
pastor  of  the  North  church.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of  Yale 
college,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  from  I78O  was  also  profes- 
sor of  divinity.  He  published  an  *^  Account 
of  the  Settlement  of  Bristol"  (1785),  and  "  His- 
tory of  three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I." 
(1795) ;  and  he  left  an  unfinished  church  his- 
tory of  New  £ngland,  besides  more  than  40 
volumes  of  manuscripts.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  James  L.  Eingsley,  in  Sparks's 
*^  American  Biography,"  2d  series,  vol.  vi. 

WniKBO^  flailn,  a  Roman  general,  behead- 
ed Aug.  28,  A.  D.  408.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Vandal  officer  of  the  cavalry  under  the  empe- 
ror Valens.  For  his  services  as  an  envoy  to 
Persia  in  884  Theodosius  gave  him  the  hand  of 
Serena,  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter.  Sti- 
licho  shortly  became  master  general  of  the 
army  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
gained  several  victories,  over  the  barbarians. 
Jealousy  between  him  and  Rufinus,  whom 
Theodosius  made  governor  of  the  East,  soon 
ripened  into  intense  hatred.  In  894  Stilicho 
became  governor  of  the  West^as  guardian  of 
Honorius,  whom  Theodosius  had  proclaimed 
Augustus.  Theodosius  died  in  895,  leaving 
to  Honorius  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  to 
Arcadius  that  of  the  East.  After  crossing  the 
Alps  and  establishing  a  firm  peace  on  the 
border,  Stilicho  turned  toward  the  East,  os- 
tensibly against  Alaric,  but  really  to  break 
the  power  of  Rufinus.  He  was  stopped  near 
The&Balonica  by  a  message  from  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  but  engaged  Gainas,  the  leader  of 


the  Gothic  allies  of  Arcadius,  to  put  Rufinus 
to  death,  which  he  accomplished,  Nov.  27, 
895.  In  896  Stilicho,  without  being  asked  for 
aid  by  Arcadius,  sailed  from  Italy  against  the 
barbarians,  who  were  ravaging  northern  Greece 
and  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  Alaric  escaped  into 
Epirus,  of  which  he  took  possession.  Arcadius 
ordered  Stilicho  to  leave  his  territory,  and 
made  Alaric  master  general  of  the  province  of 
Illyrioum.  In  898  a  marriage  was  celebrated 
between  Stilicho^s  daughter  Maria  and  Honori- 
us. In  402  Alaric  invaded  ItaJy,  and  Stilicho, 
collecting  his  scattered  troops  from  Rhestia, 
Gaul,  and  Germany,  defeated  him  at  PoUentia 
(408),  and  again  soon  after  under  the  walls  of 
Verona.  Alaric  then  departed,  and  Stilicho  in 
404  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph  in  Rome. 
He  now  formed  an  alliance  with  his  late  enemy 
against  the  emperor  of  the  East,  promising  to 
pay  him  a  large  annual  subsidy.  In  405  Italy 
was  invaded  by  Radagalsus,  at  the  head  of 
a  multitude  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  Burgundians, 
Alans,  and  Goths.  While  they  besieged  Flor- 
ence, Stilicho  cut  off  their  communications  and 
forced  them  to  capitulate  (406).  Radagalsus 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  men  were  sold  as 
slaves;  but  the  other  portion  of  this  horde, 
which  had  not  entered  Italy,  ravaged  Gaul, 
from  which  Stilicho  had  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  garrisons.  A  large  party  were  in- 
dignant at  Stilicho^s  supposed  partiality  for 
the  barbarians,  and  especially  at  Hhe  decline  of 
the  authority  of  Rome  over  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  His  power  at  court  was  also  secretly 
undermined  by  the  eunuch  Olymnius,  whom 
he  himself  had  introduced  into  the  imperial 
palace.  The  latter  represented  to  Honoriu% 
that  he  was  without  authority  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  that  his  death  was  meditated  by 
Stilicho,  who  designed  placing  the  imperial 
crown  upon  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius. 
While  Honorius  was  at  Pavia  in  408,  through 
the  agency  of  Olympius,  the  friends  of  Stili- 
cho, some  of  the  most  illustrious  ofScers  of  the 
empire,  were  murdered.  Stilicho  was  in  the 
camp  of  the  barbarian  allies  at  Bologna,  and 
his  friends  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
murderers.  He  hesitated,  and  his  friends  left 
him  to  his  fate.  An  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  was  made  by  Sams,  a  Goth,  but  Stilicho 
escaped  and  took  refuge  in  a  church  in  Raven- 
na. From  this  sanctuary  he  was  led  out  by 
Count  Heraclian  and  instantly  slain. 

9TILLE*  iUM,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  SO,  1818.  He  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832,  and 
was  resident  physician  of  the  Philadelphia  hos- 
pital in  1836,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital 
in  1889-^41,  having  employed  the  interval  in 
attending  medical  lectures  in  Paris  and  other 
capitals  of  Europe.  He  became  lecturer  on 
pathology  and  practice  of  medicine  to  the 
Philadelphia  association  for  medical  instruc- 
tion in  1844,  physician  to  St.  Joseph^s  hospital 
in  1849,  and  afterward  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania.. 
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medical  college,  and  since  Jane,  1864,  in  the 
nniyersity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  published 
'^Medical  Instniction  in  the  United  States" 
(Philadelphia,  1846);  ''Elements  of  General 
Pathology"  (1848);  "Report  on  Medical  Lit- 
erature" (1850);  "The  Unity  of  Medicine" 
(1866);  "Humboldt's  Life  and  Character" 
(1859) ;  and  "  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med- 
ica  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1860 ;  revised  and  enlarged, 
1884;  4th  ed.,  1874).— His  brother  Mobeton 
(born  Oct.  27,  1822,  died  Aug.  20,  1855),  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  in 
184S-'9,  and  afterward  lecturer  to  the  Philadel- 

J>hia  association  for  medical  instruction,  pub- 
ished  with  Francis  Wharton  a  "Treatise  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence"  (Philadelphia,  1865; 
2d  ed.,  with  medical  part  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Stills,  1860). 

STILLDIGFLEEr,  Edward,  an  English  bishop, 
bom  in  Oranbome,  Dorset,  April  17,  1636, 
died  in  London,  March  27, 1699.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  18  obtained 
a  fellowship,  and  in  1657  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Sutton.  Subsequently  he  became 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  and  dean  of 
St,  Paul's,  and  in  1689  bishop  of  Worcester. 
He  published  "Irenicum,  or  the  Divine  Right 
of  particular  Forms  of  Church  Government 
Examined"  (1659),  manifesting  much  more 
toleration  than  his  later  works ;  "  A  Rational 
Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant  Reli- 
gion "  (fol.,  1664) ;  "  Discourse  concerning  the 
Idolatry  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome" 
(1671) ;  a  sermon  against  the  nonconformists 
entitled  "  The  Mischief  of  Separation,"  to  the 
criticisms  npon  which  he  replied  in  a  volume 
.entitled  "  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separa- 
tion" (4to,  1681);  and  tracts  against  Roman 
Catholics  and  Socinians.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  "  Origines  Sacrs,  or  Rational  Account 
of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion" (4to,  1662),  and  his  "Origines  Britan- 
nioflo,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Church- 
es "  (1685).  When  James  II.  revived  the  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission,  Stillingfleet  re- 
fused to  be  a  member  of  it,  and  after  the 
revolution  of  1688  he  published  a  discourse 
concerning  the  illegality  of  the  commission. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  a 
sharp  controversy  with  Locke  on  the  latter's 
definition  of  substance  and  theory  of  ideas  in 
general.  His  works  were  printed  in  1710  in 
6  vols,  fol.,  to  which  was  added  in  1785  a  vol- 
ome  of  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

flllLLWATiS,  K  Y.     See  Sabatoga,  Bat- 
tle oir. 

8TILLWATEK,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Washington  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  SL  Croix  river,  25  m.  N.  of  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  16  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  St. 
Paul,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  lines 
of  railroad;  pop.  in  1870,  4,124;  in  1875, 
5,750.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  lumber  trade  of' 
the  St.  Croix  valley,  and  contains  seven  saw 
mills,  a  flouring  mill,  two  planing  mills,  an 
extensive  cooperage  and  cabinet  factory,  two 


national  banks,  two  large  public  school  build- 
ings, the  state  prison,  a  public  library,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  nine  churches. 

8TILT,  a  wading  bird  of  the  avocet  family, 
and  genus  himantopua  (Briss.).  The  bill  is 
long,  straight,  slender,  and  pointed,  with  a 
groove  on  each  side  to  the  middle ;  wings  long 
and  pointed,  first  quill  much  the  longest ;  tail 
short  and  nearly  even ;  legs  very  thin  and  long, 
with  scaled  tarsi ;  toes  moderate,  joined  at  the 
base,  with  a  wide  membrane  between  the  out- 
er and  middle  toes;  hind  toe  wanting;  claws 
small  and  sharp;  neck  long.  Half  a  dozen 
species  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  black-necked  stilt  (ff.  nigrieollU^  Vieill.) 
is  about  14  in.  long,  black  above,  with  fore- 
head, lower  parts,  rump,  and  tail  white;  bUl 
black,  and  legs  red.  It  is  found  as  far  N.  as 
the  middle  states  in  spring,  frequenting  salt 
marshes  in  small  flocks,  and  going  S.  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  in  autumn;  the 
nests  are  built  in  company,  at  firat  upon  the 


Bkck-necked  StUt  (IlimuitoptiB  nigiioollis). 

ground,  from  which  they  are  gradually  raised 
by  successive  additions;  the  eggs  are  usually 
four,  of  a  pale  yellowiah  clay  color,  with 
large  irregular  blotches  and  lines  of  brownish 
black ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  regular,  the  legs 
extending  behind ;  the  flesh  is  indifferent  eat- 
ing. The  white  stilt  {H,  mslanopterus,  Meyer) 
is  of  about  the  same  size,  and  white,  with  the 
back  and  wings  shining  greenish  black,  and 
legs  red ;  it  prefers  the  edges  of  fresh-water 
streams,  and  is  found  in  S.  E.  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  t^p  bill  is  8  in.  and  tarsus  4  in. 

SmPSON,  WBlaB,  an  American  naturalist 
bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1882,  died 
at  Ilchester  Mills,  Howard,  co.,  Md.,  May  26, 
1872.  He  studied  under  Agassiz,  and  in  1B49 
engaged  in  dredging  off  the  coast  of  New 
England.  In  1852  he  aooompanied  Agassis 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  investigate  the  marine 
fauna  of  that  region.  In  1862-'6  he  was  nat- 
uralist to  the  NortJi  Pacific  exploring  expedi- 
tion, and  in  December,  1864,  became  curator 
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of  the  Chicago  academj  of  sciences,  and  after- 
ward secretarj  and  d&ector  of  the  museum. 
The  great  fire  of  October,  1871,  destroyed  his 
collections  and  manuscripts,  embodying  the 
results  of  20  years  of  scientific  labor,  including 
his  works  on  the  shells  of  the  £.  coast,  and  on 
the  Crustacea  of  North  America,  with  500  draw- 
ings and  200  illustrations  already  engraved. 
He  passed  the  winter  of '187l-'2  off  the  Florida 
coast,  till  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  ended  his 
activity.  His  works  include  "A  Revision  of 
the  Synonymy  of  the  Testaceous  MoUusks  of 
New  England"  (Boston,  1851) ;  "  Synopsis  of 
the  Marine  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Menan,"  &c. 
(in  vol.  vi.  of  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge,"  Washington,  1854) ;  "  Crustacea 
and  Echinodermata  of  the  Pacific  Shores  of 
North  America"  (Boston,  1857);  Frodromus 
I>e§eripti&ni$  Animalium  Eoertehratorvm  qua 
in  ET^ediiione  ad  Oceanum  Paeificum  Septen- 
irianalem,  &c.  (8  parts,  Philadelphia,  1857-'60) ; 
"Notes  on  North  American  Crustacea"  (New 
York,  1859) ;  and  ^^  Researches  upon  the  Hy- 
drobiinee  and  Allied  Forms  "  (1865). 

OTDUJNG,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  river  Forth,  81  m.  W.  N. 
W.  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1871,  14,279.  It 
is  on  a  height  at  the  head  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges 
and  a  railway.  .  Many  of  the  public  buildings 
are  very  ancient.  The  castle,  which  stands 
npon  a  rocky  height  "220  ft.  above  the  plain, 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  is  connected  with  most  of  the 
important  events  that  occurred  in  that  king- 
dom before  it  was  annexed  to  England.  The 
ancient  royal  palace  is  still  standing,  and  there 
is  also  a  palace  begun  by  James  Y .  and  finished 
by  his  daughter  Mary.  There  are  several  an- 
cient churches  and  some  modem  ones  within 
the  town,  besides  numerous  schools.  The  town 
house  is  very  ancient,  and  the  old  residence 
of  the  earl  of  Mar  is  very  curious.  Stirling 
has  manufactories  of  wooUens,  leather,  ropes, 
&c.  The  river  is  shallow,  but  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on.  The  Scottish  Centrid  rail- 
way passes  it,  and  three  other  railways  have 
their  termini  at  the  town. 

WHLBIC,  Bail  oft  See  Alexandeb,  William. 

9I1KLDH&,  Sir  WmiaB  (Maxwell),  a  Scottish 
anthor,  born  at  Eenmure,  near  Glasgow,  in 
1818.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1889, 
and  resided  several  years  in  Spain.  He  has 
published  '* Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain" 
(3  vols.  8vo,  1848),  "  The  Cloister  Life  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth"  (1852),  and  "  Ve- 
bisquez  and  his  Works"  (12mo,  1865),  and 
edited  the  marquis  de  Villars's  MSmoires  de 
la  cour  d*E9pagne  sous  le  rigiie  de  Charles  11. 
(4to,  1862).  From  1852  to  1865  he  was  a 
member  of  parliament  fot  Perthshire.  In  1866 
he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  estates  of 
bis  uncle,  Sir  John  Maxwell,  and  assumed  the 
surname  of  Maxwell.  He  was  elected  rector 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1868,  and 
of  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1872. 


ffnRUDVGSHIBE,  a  central  county  of  Scot- 
land, bordering  on  the  counties  of  Perth,  Clack- 
mannan, Linlithgow,  Lanark,  and  Dumbarton ; 
area,  466  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  98,218.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Forth,  Avon,  Kelvin,  En- 
drick,  and  Carron.  Loch  Coulter,  Loch  Elrigg, 
and  half  of  Loch  Lomond  are  in  the  county. 
Ben  Lomond,  in  the  N.  W.  part,  rises  3,192  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Coal  and  iron  are  mined ;  wool 
and  cotton  are  manufactured;  and  there  are 
immense  iron  works  at  Carron.  The  principal 
towns  are  Stirling,  Falkirk,  Alva,  Bannock- 
burn,  and  Benny. 

STOAT.    See  Ebmixe. 

STDBfPS,  Joannes,  a  Greek  compiler,  prob- 
ably bom  at  Stobi  in  Macedonia,  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  5th  century  A.  D.  He  made  ex- 
tracts from  more  than  500  Greek  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  not  otherwise  known  to 
us.  The  work  was  early  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  one  called  "Anthology"  (Fhrile- 
gium)  or  Sermones^  the  other  "Physical,  Dia- 
lectical, and  Ethical  Extracts"  {Eclogm  Phy- 
sical Dialecticm  et  Ethica),  The  best  edition 
of  both  portions  is  that  of  Meineke  (6  vols., 
Leipsic,  1855-'62). 

STOCK.    See  Gilliflowbb. 

STOCKNUDCX,  a  town  of  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Housatonio  river  and 
railroad,  115  m.  in  direct  line  W.  of  Boston, 
and  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Pittsfield ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,008;  in  1875,  2,089.  The  surface  of  the 
town  is  varied ;  in  the  south  is  Monument 
mountain,' separating  it  from  Great  Barring- 
ton,  in  the  west  West  Stockbridge  mountain, 
in  the 'southeast  the  Beartown  mountains,  and 
in  the  northwest  Rattlesnake  mountain.  Be- 
tween these  are  valleys  of  great  beauty.  The 
Housatonic  and  its  afSuents  drain  the  town. 
The  Stockbridge  or  Housatonic  Indians,  among 
whom  John  Sergeant  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
labored  as  missionaries,  formerly  had  their 
home  here,  but  removed  westward  in  1788. 
The  villages  of  Glendale  and  Curtisville  have 
some  manufactures.  The  village  of  Stock- 
bridge  has  a  hotel,  a  bank,  an  insurance  of- 
fice, an  incorporated  academy,  several  private 
schools,  a  library,  and  three  churches  (Congre- 
gational, Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic). 

fiTOCK  EXCHJJVGE,  a  place  where  stocks  are 
bought  and  sold.  In  England  the  term  stocks 
is  confined  to  government  stocks,  *annuities, 
&c.,  and  the  term  shares  is  used  for  the  capi- 
tal or  stock  of  railroad,  banking,  and  other 
companies;  but  in  the  United  States  bonds 
representing  national,  state,  county,  and  city 
debts,  and  the  shares  of  railroads,  banks,  mi- 
ning, manufacturing,  telegraph,  and  insurance 
companies,  are  all  called  stocks.  In  Franco 
the  word  rentes  has  the  same  limitation  as 
stocks  in  England.  Dealing  in  stocks,  bonds, 
and  annuities  is  the  business  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  the  dealers  in  them  are  known 
as  stock  brokers  and  stock  jobbers.  In  New 
York  the  traffic  in  stocks  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
regular  sales  at  the  first  and  second  boards, 
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and  the  operations  of  the  street.  The  first  are 
legitimate,  and  the  sales  are  presumed  to  be 
honajide;  the  second  are  generally  specnla- 
tive,  and  are  often  mere  gambling  or  betting 
by  men  without  capital.  The  board  of  brokers 
in  New  York  is  composed  of  more  than  1,000 
regular  members,  who  at  their  two  dailj  ses- 
sions, either  on  their  own  account  or  as  bro- 
kers for  others,  purchase  or  sell  the  various 
stocks  which  are  called  in  order.  The  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  and  governing  com- 
mittee of  40  members  are  the  executive  of  the 
exchange,  and  can  admit,  suspend,  expel,  and 
readmit  members.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
sub-committee  of  arbitration,  which  <iecides 
all  disputes  arising  from  transactions  between 
members.  When  a  member  fails  to  deliver 
or  pay  for  stocks  as  agreed,  his  name  is  struck 
from  the  list ;  but  he  may  be  reinstated  upon 
effecting  a  settlement  with  his  creditors.  The 
New  York  stock  exchange  is  the  wealthiest 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
par  value  of  annual  sales  made  at  the  bowds 
and  *^  over  the  counter  "  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $22,000,000,000;  but  this  enormous  sum 
covers  dl  sorts  of  speculative  transactions, 
including  those  where  no  actual  transfer  of 
stocks  occurs,  and  ** differences"  only  are  paid 
or  adjusted,  these  operations  forming  in  fact 
the  bulk  of  the  business  in  Wall  street.  The 
rules  of  the  exchange  are  very  strict,  and  cover 
a  rigid  scrutiny  of  all  securities,  a  systema- 
tization  of  the  brokerage  business  of  member 
with  member,  a  surveillance  over  members 
in  respect  of  their  fidelity  to  contracts,  and 
a  stringent  examination  of  the  character  and 
responsibility  of  candidates  for  membership. 
An  applicant  for  membership  must  be  21 
years  old,  a  banker,  broker,  or  stock  dealer  in 
New  York  for  one  year,  or  a  clerk  to  a  mem- 
ber for  two  years,  or  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Boston 
board.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  member  ad- 
mitted by  election  has  recently  been  fixed  at 
$10,000,  and  of  one  admitted  by  transfer  at 
$500.  During  business  hours  the  board  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the  financial  cen- 
tres of  Europe,  and  the  brokers  pay  $1,000,000 
a  year  for  telegrams  from  London  alone. — The 
stock  exchange  has  its  own  peculiar  terms,  not 
generally  understood  by  outsiders.  Among 
those  in  most  frequent  use  are  ^4ong"  and 
**  short,"  expressing  individual  excess  or  de- 
ficiency in  the  holding  of  a  specified  stock  for 
speculative  purposes ;  and  "  bull "  and  "  bear," 
designating  those  respectively  who  find  their 
interest  in  operating  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  tiie 
price  of  stocks,  or  who,  foreseeing  either  a  rise 
or  fall,  take  measures  to  protect  themselves  or 
make  a  profit  on  the  ^^  turn  of  the  market." 
The  bull  endeavors  to  appreciate  or  '*  toss  up," 
and  the  bear  to  depreciate  or  *^  pull  down  "  the 
price.  The  phrase  "buyer's  option,"  added 
to  the  memorandum  of  a  sale  of  stocks,  im- 

Slies  that  the  purchaser  who  buys  at  30  or  60 
ays  can  call  for  the  delivery  of  the  stocks 


at  any  time  within  the  period  by  giving  one 
day's  notice  and  paying  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
up  to  the  time  he  calls.  6uch  purchases  are 
usuaUy  made  at  a  little  above  the  cash  price. 
"  Seller's  option "  is  a  littie.  below  the  cash 
price,  and  the  seller  has  the  right  to  deliver  on 
any  day  within  the  limited  time,  by  giving  one 
day's  notice,  receiving  interest  up  to  the  time 
of  delivery.  A  "corner"  is  an  operation  by 
one  or  several  brokers,  who  form  a  clique  to 
compel  others  to  pay  a  heavy  difference  on  the 
price  of  stock.  Sometimes  the  clique  purchafie 
gradually  a  large  amount  of  Stock  on  time, 
buyer's  option ;  they  next  sell  nearly  the  same 
amount  on  time,  seller's  option,  so  as  to  seoare 
an  eventual  market  for  their  stock ;  then  buy 
for  cash,  thus  raising  the  price,  and  make  a 
sudden  call  for  the  stock  they  have  purchased 
on  buyer's  option,  which,  if  they  have  calca- 
lated  correctly,  compels  the  parties  from  whom 
they  have  purchased  to  buy  of  them  at  a  high 
price  in  order  to  deliver  at  a  low  one.  '*  A 
point,"  the  first  element  of  successful  specu- 
lation, is  trustworthy  private  information  oon- 
cerning  a  certain  stock,  such  as  whether  a  bull 
movement  is  organizing,  or  an  extra  dividend 
is  to  be  declared,  or  new  stock  is  to  be  issued, 
or  any  other  cause  is  likely  to  affect  the  price. 
A  "lame  duck"  is  a  broker  who  is  unable  to 
respond  with  the  shares  or  money  when  con- 
tracts mature.  A  "  spread  eagle"  is  the  oper- 
ation of  a  broker  who  sells  a  large  quantity 
of  stock  on  time,  say  60  days,  buyer's  option, 
and  buys  the  same  quantity  at  a  lower  price, 
on  the  same  time,  seller's  option.  If  both 
contracts  run  their  full  time,  he  makes  his  dif- 
ference ;  but  if  the  buyer  or  seller  calls  for  a 
settlement  before  tiie  time,  he  may  be  serious- 
ly embarrassed.  The  "street"  or  the  "curb- 
stone brokers"  are  not  governed  by  as  strict 
rules,  and  their  operations  are  mostly  specu- 
lative. "Put,"  "caU,"  "ballooning,"  "sad- 
dling," "unloading,"  and  more  than  40  other 
terms  make  up  the  dialect  of  tiie  exchange. — 
In  the  Paris  boune  there  are  60  agents  ds 
change^  appointed  by  the  government.  Each 
must  deposit  125,000  fr.  in  the  national  trea- 
sury as  a  guaranty  of  upright  conduct,  and 
also  100,000  f  r.  with  the  syndicate  of  the  bourse 
as  a  cautionary  fund  applicable  to  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  customer  through  the  broker's 
fault.  A  broker's  seat  is  wonh  from  1,600,- 
000  to  2,000,000  fr.,  and  cannot  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  governing  committee.  There 
are  60  courtiers  ae  commerce  and  8  eaurtiere 
d*as»uraneey  who  transact  much  of  their  busi- 
ness at  the  bourse.  The  hattseiers  and  haissiere 
correspond  to  the  American  bulls  and  bears, 
and  the  couIUm  to  street  or  curbstone  opera- 
tors. Cash  sales  are  infrequent,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  is  "  privilege,"  technically 
marcM  d  prime^  the  buyer  deciding  on  the 
15th  and  80th  of  the  month  whether  he  will 
take  the  stock  or  not,  but  in  either  case  having 
to  pay  the  premium.  The  time  transactions 
are  usually  "  the  end  of  the  current  month," 
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or  the  end  of  the  next  month.  The  4tb  of  each 
noDth  ia  settliag  day.  The  parquet  ia  in  ses- 
sion tiom  1  to  8  P.  M.  eveiy  da; ;  the  wnlUte 
is  ID  sasuon  throagh  the  A&j,  and  it  inclades 
a  large  nnmber  of  female  jobbers  and  epeon- 
latora.  The  London  stook  exchange  nambers 
nearly  2,000  regalar  members,  who  mnst  be 
reflected  annnally.  Each  member  pays  £10 
yearly,  and  three  members  give  seonrity  to  the 
amount  of  £800  each  tor  a  new  member.— The 
eit^ttement  at  the  hour  of  "  high  'change," 
in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  is  often  snch 
aa  beggara  description  ;  several  hundred  men 
are  ahondng,  calling  out  what  they  have  to  sell 
or  vhat  they  wish  to  bny,  at  the  top  of  their 
Toieea,  all  together,  and  leaping  and  gesticu- 
lating, slmoBt  as  if  insane ;  in  speculative  peri- 
ods, immense  snms  ore  made  or  lost  in  a  few 
minates.  The  stock  exchanges  of  Anisterdani, 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Madrid,  and  Vienna  are 
among  tiiose  most  noted  in  Europe. 

STOCK  Hffl.     See 
Con. 

nSoBiurr,  joh 

iMt,  a  Qerman  chem- 
LBt,  born  at  Rohrs- 
dorf.  Saxony,  JaD.  4, 

1S09.  After  serving 
in  a  pharmacy,  be 
Uagfat  natural  tcien- 
cea  at  Dresden  in 
iaS8-'9,  afterward  at 
Chemnitz  till  1847, 
and  in  1648  was  called 
to  the  new  chair  of 
agricnltnral  chemis- 
try in  the  academy  of 
Tharand.  In  1844 
he  began  a  course  of 
t«ctnres  before  the 
Chemnitz  agricultural 
society,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of 
the  system  of  agri- 
cnltaral  experimental 

stations.  From  1846  to  1849  he  edited  Da* 
polyttehniiehe  CentralblaU,  and  from  16G0 
to  18B5  (with  Schober),  DU  ZeiUehr\ft  ^r 
datltcht  LandiciTtkt;  and  in  18GG  he  estah- 
liah«d  at  Berlin  Der  ehtmuehe  AeJeerimann, 
in  which  ere  published  his  familiar  lectures 
before  farmers'  clabs  and  societies,  which  he 
calls  "field  sermona."  It  is  said  that  the  yield 
of  grain  in  Saxony  has  been  doubled  chief- 
ly through  his  efforts.  His  principal  works 
are:  Unterrticktcng  der  ziciekaueT  SUinkohlen 
(1840) ;  Uebffr  Eritnnung  und  Anvendvng  der 
GiftfaTbt  (1844) ;  Sch-uU  der  Chemie  (1840 ; 
ITth  ed.,  1878 ;  En^b  transhtjob  by  O.  H. 
Pence,  M.  D,,  "  The  Principles  of  Chemistry 
illnstrat^d  by  Simple  Experiments,"  Cambridge, 
H««a.,18S0;  al8obyA.lIenfrey,London,1966); 
OwtiuibiUihlein  (18i51);  and  ChemucU  Feld- 
prediftea  (1861 ;  English  tranalation  by  }.  E. 
Taschemacher,  "Chemical  Field  Lectures  for 
AgricDltordsts,"  Cambridge,  Uass.,  1863). 
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SrOCXHOLM,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
in  lat.  59°  20'  N,,  Ion.  18°  8'  E.,  880  m.  N.  E. 
of  Oopenbagen;  pop.  in  18Tf,  147,249.  It  is 
partly  bnilt  on  ialanda  and  intersected  by  many 
canals,  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  rocka, 
forests,  and  bills,  and  on  the  water  side  by  Lake 
Mnlor  and  the  Salt  SjO  (Salt  lake),  on  arm  of 
theBaltio.  TbiscombinatioDof  land  and  water, 
together  with  the  magnificent  harbor  and  pal- 
ace, and  other  remarkable  sights^  forms  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  panoramas  in  the  world. 
The  city  is  well  built,  has  several  fine  squares. 


quadrangle  of  solid  granite ;  it  is  as  remarkable 
for  the  fitting  up  of  the  royal  apartments  aa 
for  its  grand  and  admirable  proportions,  and 
the  chaste  yet  maasive  style  of  its  Italian  ar- 
chitectnre.  It  is  on  the  highest  and  most  cen- 
tral of  the  three  ialanda  of  the  original  town, 
distinctively  called  the  city  (Stad),  and  one  of 


'Rajil  PtliM.  StocUtalin. 

the  three  main  metropolitan  divisions.  These 
islands  have  been  ei^arged  by  embankments 
built  on  piles,  whence  the  name  of  Stockholm, 
meaning  an  ialand  on  piles.  The  other  two 
chief  divisions  are  the  northern  suburb  {^orr- 
malm),  the  fashiooable  quarter,  and  the  south- 
em  suburb  (Sdderjnaltn),  that  of  the  working 
claaaea;  the  former  ia  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  fine  granite  bridge,  and  the  latter  by  sev- 
eral drawbridges,  ana  there  is  a  new  line  of 
railway,  with  remarkable  viaducts  and  tun- 
nels. The  principal  government  offices  and 
mercantile  houses  are  adjacent  to  the  palace 
and  the  quay,  and  the  most  elegant  stores  are 
in  Norrmalm.  The  building  next  in  beauty  to 
the  royal  palace  is  the  new  national  museum, 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  formerly  separate  island 
of  Blasiiholm,  which  is  now  united  to  Norr- 
malm. Its  front  faces  the  terrace  garden  of 
the  royal  palace,  overlooking  the  harbor;  it  ia 
260  ft.  long  by  170  ft  broad,  and  90  ft.  high, 
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and  has  three  stories  filled  with  interesting 
collections,  soon  to  include  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  palace.  *A  new  building  has  also  been 
provided  for  the  royal  or  national  library  of 
about  70,000  volumes  and  4,000  unique  manu- 
scripts, which  occupied  a  space  extending  over 
nearly  the  whole  S.  £.  wing  of  the  palace. 
There  are  more  than  25  places  of  worship, 
chiefly  for  Lutherans,  but  including  several 
for  other  Protestants,  one  for  Catholics,  one 
for  Swedenborgians,  and  a  new  and  handsome 
synagogue.  The  interior  of  the  church  of 
St.  Clara  is  exceptionally  fine..  The  Swedish 
kings  are  croiirned  in  the  old  St.  Nicholas 
church.  The  most  ancient  church  is  that  of 
Solna,  with  the  tomb  of  Berzelius,  and  the 
most  picturesque  is  the  Riddarholm,  original- 
ly a  Franciscan  convent  and  now  used  as  a 
pantheon.  In  the  latter  are  the  armor  of 
Charles  IX.,  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
the  shrine  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  that  of 
Charles  XII.  in  the  opposite  Carolin  chapel. 
Bemadotte  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty,  adjoining  the  Gustavan.  Other 
notable  buildings  are  the  governor's  palace; 
the  houses  of  parliament,  including  the  Eid- 
darhus,  or  house  of  the  nobles  and  the  diet; 
the  royal  mint;  the  exchange;  the  academy 
of  sciences,  with  a  library  of  40,000  volumes, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  museum 
with  rich  zo()logical,  mineralogical,  and  geo- 
logical collections;  the  geological  and  tech- 
nological institutes;  the  mining  academy,  re- 
cently removed  hither  from  Fahlun ;  the  new 
art  union  and  exhibition  buildings,  with  con- 
cert rooms ;  the  royal  theatre,  where  Gustavus 
III.  was  assassinated  in  1792 ;  and  the  houses 
in  which  Swedenborg  and  other  eminent  men 
were  born.  The  most  celebrated  educational 
institution  is  the  medical  faculty,  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Sweden,  attended  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  students  than  that  at  the  university 
of  Upsal.  A  new  free  university  is  projected, 
and  there  are  three  gynmasia,  various  special 
schools,  a  military  college,  and  a  high  school 
of  artillery,  the  last  near  the  city  at  Marieberg. 
No  city  has  a  greater  variety  of  rural  and 
waterside  pleasure  grounds.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Djurgard  or  deer  park,  which 
occupies  almost  an  entire  island  opposite  the 
"  city,"  since  1868  united  to  the  metropolitan 
district.  It  is  about  8  m.  in  circumference, 
and  contains  the  Rosendal  palace.  The  Haga 
park,  a  little  beyond  the  observatory,  opposite 
the  new  cemetery,  is  studded  with  islands, 
has  water  communication  between  its  differ- 
ent parts  and  the  city,  and  contains  a  royal 
palace.  The  adiacent  park  of  Carlberg  is 
another  delightful  summer  resort.  The  park 
known  as  the  Humlegard  (hop  garden),  W. 
and  N.  "W.  of  Norrmalm,  has  been  greatly 
improved;  it  contains  the  new  library  build- 
ing and  large  barracks.  In  Berzelius's  park 
is  a  monument  to  Berzelius.  Among  the  oth- 
er numerous  monuments  in  the  city  are  those 
to   Birger  Jarl  and  to  Swedish  sovereigns. 


That  of  Charles  XII.  was  erected  in  1868,  op- 
posite the  palace  in  the  Kungstradgard  (king's 
garden)  square.  Few  cities  present  greater 
natural  beauties  than  Stockholm,  and  in  tiie 
vicinity  are  many  royal  and  private  summer 
psdaces  and  villas.  The  city  is  also  the  centre 
of  Swedish  industry  and  trade.  It  has  about 
800  manufacturing  establishments,  chiefly  of 
sugar,  tobacco,  machinery,  cast  iron,  leather, 
silk,  soap,  doth,  and  porcelain.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal Swedish  port  of  entry.  The  imports 
in  1874  amounted  to  about  $50,000,000,  and 
the  exports  to  $30,000,000;  and  the  customs 
receipts  reached  nearly  $6,000,000.  The  en- 
tries of  British  ships  alone  comprised  88  steam- 
ers and  161  sailing  vessels.  The  total  inward 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  includes  over 
1,600  vessels,  besides  nearly  10,000  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  about  60  local  steamers. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1878-'4, 
chiefly  iron,  were  valued  at  $1,068,997  in  gold. 
The  harbor  accommodates  the  largest  vessels, 
and  is  defended  by  a  fortress. — ^The  reputed 
founder  of  Stockholm  was  Birger  Jarl,  the 
father  and  guardian  of  Waldemar,  elected  king 
in  1250.  A  settlement  had  been  in  existence 
at  the  spot  since  the  destruction  of  Sigtuna 
by  Finnish  pirates  in  1187.  It  was  a  power- 
ful stronghold  against  the  devastations  of  the 
pirates  in  aU  the  towns  along  Lake  M»lar,  and 
was  frequently  besieged.  Stockholm  became 
the  residence  of  the  Swedish  monarchs  soon 
after  Birger^s  death,  though  Upsal  continued 
long  afterward  to  be  the  seat  of  government. 
With  LUbeck  and  Hamburg  reciprocity  of  free 
trade  was  established,  and  soon  after  with  Riga. 
In  1501  the  citadel  was  held  against  insurgents 
by  Christina,  queen  of  Denmark,  whose  bus- 
bandf  King  John,  ruled  over  the  three  united 
kingdoms  of  Scandinavia.  King  John  had  left 
his  queen  in  command  of  a  garrison  of  1,000 
men,  whose  number,  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months,  was  reduced  to  about  80.  She  was 
compelled  to  capitulate,  May  27, 1502.  A  still 
more  heroic  defence  against  the  Danes  under 
Christian  II.  was  made  by  Christina  Gyllen- 
stjema,  the  widow  of  the  fallen  regent  Sten 
Stur6.  After  a  terrible  siege  of  four  months, 
the  place  was  surrendered,  Sept.  7,  1530,  with 
the  solenm  guarantee  of  the  king  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  A  fearful  mas- 
sacre ensued,  known  as  the  *^  blood  bath  of 
Stockholm."  Many  treaties  have  been  signed 
here  in  modern  times ;  in  1855  that  with  the 
western  powers  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
Swedish  territories. 

firrOCKINC,  a  close-fitting  garment  for  the 
foot  and  leg,  usually  knit  or  woven.  From 
paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  as  also  from  no- 
tices in  some  of  the  Latin  classics,  it  appears 
that  stockings  were  known  to  the  Romans  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire ;  but  they  formed  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
costume.  FascicB,  bandages  wound  round  the 
leg  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  were  sometunes 
worn  by  persons  in  delicate  health,  or  as  a  pro- 
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tection  to  the  legs  when  walking  throagh  briers, 
fld  in  hunting,  on  the  march,  &c.    The  art  of 
knitting  stockings  is  usually  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.     In  the  times  of  Eliziabeth  it  was  an 
important  industry  in  England,  and  the  queen's 
government  refused  letters  patent  to  William 
Lee,  the  inventor  of  the  stocking  frame  (1589), 
on  the  ground  that  the  machine-made  goods 
would  drive  the  home-made  out  of  the  markets 
and  ruin  the  workpeople.  Lee  took  his  machine 
to  France,  and  established  a  factory  at  Rouen, 
where  he  employed  a  number  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen.   Political  troubles  soon  drove  him  out 
of  Rouen,  and  he  died  on  the  way  to  England. 
His  brother  introduced  the  manufacture  into 
Nottinghamshire,  which  has  ever  since  been 
famous  for  its  production  of  stockings.    Stock- 
ing frames  were  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  the  18th  century  at  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown,  Pa.,  New-  York-  city,  and  seve- 
ral places  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states.   The 
adaptation  of  the  Lee  machine  to  power  was 
first  accomplished  by  Timothy  Bailey  of  Albany 
in  1831 ;  and  the  first  machine  thus  run  was 
at  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  in  1832.    The  old  Lee  inven- 
tion was  a  square  frame^  producing  a  straight 
strip,  which  was  cut  off  m  proper  lengths,  and 
seamed  together  to  form  the  stocking.    But  a 
great  improvement  upon  this,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  was  the  circular  loom  in 
which  a  continuous  drcular  web  is  knit  of  any 
length,  wliich  is  cut  up  and  formed  into  the 
shape  of  a  stocking.    Several  others  have  since 
been  devised  in  the  United  States  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  as  also  for  family  use. — The 
various  knitting  maohineSj  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned  m  detail  in  this  arti- 
cle, produce  what  is  called  the  stocking  stitch 
or  chain  work,  consisting  of  loops  formed  in. 
succession  upon  a  single  thread,  each  one  locked 
by  that  which  follows  it.    These  machines  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  different  kinds  of  nee- 
dles they  employ,  and  also  by  the  manner  in 
whidi  these  are  arranged :  whetheron  a  straight 
horizontal  Hne,  all  pointing  the  same  way,  as 
in  the  common  stocking  loom,  or  around  an 
open  horizontal  circle,  all  pointing  toward  the 
centre.     The  latter  are  known  as  the  rotary 
round  machines.    Every  needle  is  hooked  at 
the  end,  so  as  to  hold  the  thread  laid  across  it 
that  is  to  form  the  next  loop,  while  the  loop 
previously  formed  on  the  same  needle  slips 
back  on  the  shank  as  the  needle  is  pushed  for- 
ward, and  with  its  return  runs  over  the  hook 
and  off  the  end.    The  contrivance  by  which  this 
is  effected  distinguishes  the  several  needles.    In 
the  straight  frames  the  work  is  done  first  across 
the  needles  in  turn  in  one  direction  and  then 
back  in  the  other,  and  so  on ;  but  in  the  rotary 
roond  machines  the  revolution  carries  the  nee- 
dles constantly  round  in  the  same  direction, 
each  one  taking  up  the  thread  in  turn,  and  so 
npidly  that  the  movements  cannot  be  clearly 
perceived.    The  one  class  of  machines  pro- 
doees  a  flat  web,  and  the  other  a  tubular  one, 


each  of  which  hangs  from  the  needles  and  is 
drawn  down  as  it  lengthens  by  means  of  a 
weight.  The  number  of  stitches  or  loops  which 
each  machine  can  form  in  a  minute  varies  with 
the  gauge  i)f  the  needles  or  the  distance  apart 
at  which  tney  are  set.  The  machines  construct- 
ed for  family  use,  and  worked  by  a  treadle  or 
crank  like  a  sewing  machine,  make  about  half 
as  many  stitches  as  the  factory  machines.  In 
the  factory  three  or  four  machines  are  easily 
tended  by  one  boy.  Ribbed  work  is  performed 
in  the  same  macliines  by  bringing  in  play  a  set 
off  vertical  needles,  so  arranged  as  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  horizontal-and  produce  the 
additional  stitches  required.  As  the  needles 
are  set  to  a  particular  gauge,  they  necessarily 
produce  the  same  number  of  stitches  to  the 
inch;  and  the  only  variations  practicable  in 
the  work  are  in  using  yarns  or  threads  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  and  in  altering  the 
tension  so  as  to  make  the  work  closer  or  more 
open. — The  shaping  of  the  web  to  fit  the  foot 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  ingenuity.  The  flat  web 
is  either  knit  in  long  strips  of  sufScient  width 
to  make  when  turned  over  several  stockings 
which  are  cut  out  from  these ;  or  the  web  is 
at  once  knit  upon  the  machine  in  the  shape 
required  for  maJring  a  stocking  when  the  parts 
are  properly  folded  over.  In  the  latter  the 
wider  part,  when  turned  over  and  fastened, 
forms  the  leg  of  the  stocking.  Two  narrow 
strips  at  the  base  of  this  part,  turned  under 
and  joined  together,  form  the  heel;  while  a 
central  strip  twice  the  length  of  the  foot,  being 
turned  over  at  the  toe,  forms  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  foot,  and  is  neatly  united  to  the  heel 
and  around  its  edges  by  knitting  or  seaming. 
In  forming  the  foot  to  the  cylindrical  webs,  a 
slit  is  made  above  the  heel  half  across  the  web, 
which  admits  of  the  part  designed  for  the  foot 
being  curved  out  at  the  instep.  The  loops 
along  the  edges  of  the  cut  are  then  taken  up 
on  hand  needles,  and  the  space  for  the  heel 
is  filled  out  by  hand  knitting.  In  the  same 
manner  the  toe  is  completed;  and  thus  the 
stocking  is  finished  without  a  seam. — Notwith- 
standing the  large  number  of  machines  em- 
ployed in  knitting,  stockings'  ai*e  still  largely 
produced  by  the  old  method  of  hand  knitting, 
which  admits  of  the  use  of  a  harder  and  firmer 
yam  than  that  adapted  to  the  machines;  and 
even  where  the  machine  work  is  produced  in 
large  mills  employing  steam  power,  the  hand 
looms  af e  also  in  extensive  use,  many  of  them 
in  the  houses  of  the  operatives.  In  the  facto- 
ries the  knitting  machines  are  also  made  to  pro- 
duce many  other  articles  of  apparel,  as  under- 
shirts, drawers,  comforters,  sc^s,  opera  hoods, 
talmas,  nubias,  gloves,  mits,  &c.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  goods  (hosiery)  in  the 
United  States  in  1870  amounted  to  $19,871,264 ; 
number  of  hands  employed,  14,105.  Nearly 
the  whole  amount  was  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing states:  New  York,  $5,528,742;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $5,306,788 ;  Massachusetts,  $8,218,481 ; 
New   Hampshire,    $1,757,445 ;    Connecticut, 
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$1,251,742;  New  Jersey,  $568,900 ;  Vermont, 
$551,129 ;  and  Rhode  Island,  $137,000. 

STOCKMAEy  ClirlBtfaui  FrMridi,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  bom  in  Goburg,  Aug.  22,  1787, 
died  there,  Joly  9, 1868.  He  practised  medi- 
oine  &t  Goborg,  and  in  1814-U5  in  the  army. 
In  1816  he  became  physician  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold, and  soon  afterward  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  was  comptroller  of  his  honsehold 
till  after  his  accession  in  1831  to  the  Belgian 
throne.  Sabseqaently  Leopold  sent  him  to 
London  to  assist  the  princess  and  f  nture  qneen 
Victoria  with  his  advice.  In  1836  he  arranged 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Gobnrg 
with  Qneen  Maria  II.  of  Portugal,  and  in  1837 
accompanied  Prince  Albert  to  Italy.  He  was 
the  trasted  friend  of  the  Goburg  princes  and 
other  high  personages,  especially  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert,  to  whom  he  made  a 
long  visit  every  year  till  1857.  In  1868  he  aid- 
ed in  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
present  crown  prince  of  Prussia  with  the  Eng- 
lish princess  royal.  The  latter  designed  the 
monument  erected  to  him  at  Goburg.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  baron  from  several  sovereigns. 
— See  Denhwurdigheiten  aua  den  Fapieren  des 
Freiherm  Ohritticm  Friedrich  ton  Stoehmar^  by 
Ernst  von  Stockmar  (Brunswick,  1872 ;  English 
translation,  edited  by  Max  MUller,  *^  Memoirs 
of  Baron  Stockmar,"  2  vols.,  London,  1878). 

STOCKPORT,  a  town  of  Gheshire,  England, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Thame, 
5  m.  S.  E.  of  Manchester;  pop.  in  1871,  53,- 
014.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  the  houses  rise 
above  each  other  in  irregular  tiers.  The  Mer- 
'sey  is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  and  there  are  sev« 
eral  suburbs,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are 
Heaton-Norris,  Edgeley,  and  Portwood.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  barracks, 
court  house,  union  workhouse,  and  the  build- 
ing for  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  attended 
by  nearly  4,000  children.  A  magnificent  rail- 
way viaduct  of  26  arches  spans  a  portion  of 
the  town  as  well  as  the  river  Mersey.  The 
former  extensive  manufacture  of  silk  has  been 
supplanted  by  that  of  cotton,  for  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  which  there  are  in  the  town 
and  suburbs  about  100  factories.  There  are 
also  establishments  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
printing  cotton,  brass  and  iron  founderies,  &c. 
Rich  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

STOCKTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  San 
Joaquin  co.,  Galifornia,  on  a  level  prairie  at 
the  head  of  Stockton  slough,  a  wide  and  deep 
arm  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  extending  £. 
from  that  stream  for  about  8  m.,  and  on  the 
Gentral  Pacific  railroad,  63  m.  (direct)  E.  by 
N.  of  San  Francisco ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,679 ;  in 
1870,  10,066,  of  whom  4,102  were  foreigners, 
including  1,076  Ghinese;  in  1875,  estimated  at 
14,000.  The  Stockton  and  Gopperopolis  rail- 
road extends  to  Milton,  Galaveras  co.,  80  m., 
and  from  it  branches  the  Stockton  and  Visalia 
railroad,  extending  to  Oakdale,  Stanislaus  co., 
84  m.  from  Stockton.  The  Visalia  division 
of  the  Gentral  Pacific  railroad,  branching  from 


the  main  line  9  m.  W.  of  the  city,  runs  S. 
through  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for  nearly  200 
m.     A  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  lone  City, 
Amador  co.,  about  40  m.,  will  render  avail- 
able the  immense  coal  deposits  of  that  county. 
Stockton  has  a  good  harbor,  and  the  river  is 
navigable  to  this  point  from  San  Francisco  at 
all  seasons  by  vessels  of  from  150  to  250  tons. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  steamers  ascend  near- 
ly 200  m.  above  the  city.    The  business  blocks 
are  principally  of  brick.    The  court  house  and 
city  hall,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  sur- 
rounded with  choice  shade  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, as  are  also  many  of  the  residences.   Sev- 
eral of  the  churches  are  costly  structures.   Tho 
city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  through  pipes  from  three  artesian  wells. 
It  has  a  volunteer  fire  department,  and  a  horse 
railroad.    The  business  of  Stockton  consists 
chiefiy  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  farmers 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  in  the  shipment 
of  wheat,  wool,  and  other  produce.    The  ship- 
ments of  wheat  for  the  three  years  1878-^5 
averaged  nearly  8,500,000  bushels,  valued  at 
about  $8,000,000.  The  city  contains  four  bank- 
ing institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,660,000,  including  a  national  gold  bank  and 
a  savings  and  loan  society.    There  are  two 
manufactories  of  carriages,  three  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  two  of  sash,  blinds,  &o.,  one 
of  paper,  scTeral  of  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery 
and  harness,  furniture,  tinware,  &a,  two  flour- 
ing mills,  two  iron  founderies,  three  tanneries, 
and  three  breweries.     Gonsiderable  wine  is 
also  made  here.    Stockton  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  lunatic  asylum.    It  has  a  high  school  and 
83   other  public  schools  of  different  grades, 
three  newspapers,  each  having  daily  and  week- 
ly editions,  and  12  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist, 
1  Gongregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  German  Re- 
formed, 1  Jewish,  3  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian, 
and  1  Koman  Gatholic.    The  city  was  laid  out 
in  1849  and  incorporated  in  1850. 

SFOCKTOH.  I.  Rfekanly  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  bom  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Get.  1,  1780,  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
He  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Newark,  in  1748,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1754,  became  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey  in*  1768,  and  in  1774  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  1776  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  served  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  northern  army.  After 
his  return  to  New  Jersey  he  was  captured  by 
the  British,  confined  in  the  common  prison  at 
New  York,  and  treated  with  such  severity  as 
ultimately  to  cause  his  death.  IL  Robert  IMy 
an  American  naval  officer,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1796, 
died  there,  Get.  7,  1866.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1810,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1814,  and  in 
1821  went  to  Africa  in  command  of  the  Erie, 
and  aided  the  colonization  society  in  procuring 
the  territory  forming  the  present  republic  of 
Liberia.  Gn  his  return  he  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  against  the  pirates.    For  several 
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years  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 
partiaan  of  Gen.  Jackson.  In  1888  he  served 
as  flag  officer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1889 
was  made  a  ca|^tain  and  recalled.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a  steam  navy,  and 
drew  the  plans  for  the  steam  sloop  of  war 
Princeton,  hnilt  at  Philadelphia  in  1842-^4,  the 
explosion  of  one  of  the  guns  of  which  at  Wash- 
ington in  1844  caused  the  death  of  tve  per- 
Bons,  including  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the 
navy.  In  October,  1845,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  he  took  command,  and  in 
the  following  year  conquered  California  and 
established  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
returning  overland  in  1847.  In  1849  he  re- 
aig:ned  his  commission,  and  in  1851  was  elected 
United  States  senator.  He  promoted  the  abo- 
lition of  flogging  in  the  navy,  and  resigned  in 
18o8.  His  '^Life,  Speeches,  and  Letters"  was 
pabliflhed  in  1856  (New  York). 

SroCXTDIL  ThiMM  Hevrita^iy  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June 
4,  1808,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  9, 1868. '  He 
studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  but  became 
a  Methodist  Protestant  preacher,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Baltimore  in  1830.  He  was  chaplain 
of  the  house  of  representatives  from  1888  to 
1885,  and  again  from  1869  to  1861,  and  of  the 
senate  in  1862.  In  1850-'55  he  was  associate 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist  church  in  Balti- 
more, and  from  1856  of  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Philadelphia.  He  compiled  and 
published  a  Protestant  Methodist  hymn  book, 
and  issued  the  New  Testament  in  paragraph 
form,  and  editions  of  the  Bible,  each  book,  by 
itself.  His  other  works  include  "Floating 
Flowers.from  a  Hidden  Brook  "  (Philadelphia, 
1844);  "The  Bible  Alliance"  (Cincinnati, 
1850) ;  "  Ecclesiastical  Opposition  to  the  Bible  " 
(Baltimore,  1858) ;  "  Sermons  for  the  People  " 
(Pittsburgh,  1854);  "The  Blessing"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1857) ;  "  Stand  up  for  Jesus,"  a  ballad 
wiui  notes,  illustrations,  and  music,  and  a  few 
additional  poems  (Philadelphia,  1858);  "Poems, 
with  Autobiographical  and  other  Notes" 
(1862);  "The  Peerless  Magnificence  of  the 
Word  of  God"  (1862);  "Influence  of  the 
United  States  on  Christendom"  (1865);  and 
from  his  manuscript,  after  his  death,  "The 
Book  Above  All"  (1870).— See  "Memory's 
Tribute  to  the  Life,  Character,  and  Work  of 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,"  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Cnark  (New  York,  1869),  and  "l^ife.  Charac- 
ter, and  Death  of  Kev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Wilson  (Philadelphia,  1869). 

flfroCK'TOH-IJPINI-TEES,  a  town  of  Durham, 
England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  10  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  North  sea,  and  220  m. 
N.N.W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  27,598. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  custom  house, 
town  hall,  borough  hsJl,  mechanics'  institute, 
and  theatre.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre, 
and  several  branch  lines  bring  in  the  produce 
of  the  numerous  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the 
▼icinity.    It  has  considerable  commerce,  and 


vessels  of  800  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quays. 
The  manufactures  comprise  sail  cloth,  rope, 
linen  and  worsted  yams,  and  iron  and  brass 
work,  and  there  are  ship  y|rds,  breweries, 
brick  kilns,  and  corn  mills. — Stockton  was 
early  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  the' resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  In  1825  it 
was  ravaged  by  the  Scots.  In  1644  it  was 
taken  by  the  Scottish  army,  and  in  1652  the 
castle' was  demolished. 

firrODDARD,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Missouri, 
bounded  W.  by  the  St.  Francis  and  drained  by 
the  Castor  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,585,  of  whom  70  were  colored.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  county  is  level,  and 
there  are  swamps  and  shallow  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  latter  being  Lake  I^icormy,  25  m. 
long  and  4  m.  wide.  It  is  a  part  of  the  "  sunk 
country  "  produced  by  the  eurthquake  of  1811. 
Large  forests  of  cypress  abound.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cairo,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  divi- 
sion of  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  84,-. 
501  bushels  of  wheat,  884,051  of  Indian  com, 
17,259  of  oats,  29,708  of  potatoes,  118,584  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  9,188  of  wool,  87,688  of  butter,  and 
11,991  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There 
were  2,295  horses,  2,560  milch  cows,  1,286 
working  oxen,  4,206  other  cattle,  6,765  sheep, 
and  26,558  swine.    Capital,  Bloomfield. 

STODDABDt  I.  Bkkard  Henrj^  an  American 
author,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  July,  1825. 
His  father,  a  sea  captain,  was  early  lost  on  a 
voyage,  and  the  son  for  several  years  worked 
in  an  iron  foundery  in  New  York.  In  1849  he 
privately  printed  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
"Footprints,"  followed  by  a  matnrer  collec- 
tion of  "  Poems  "  in  1852.  In  the  latter  year 
he  received  ah  appointment  in  the  New  York 
custom  house,  which  he  held  till  1870.  In 
1858  he  published  ^^  Adventures  in  Fairy  Land," 
a  book  for  young  people,  and  in  1857  "  Songs 
of  Summer."  His  other  works  are :  "  Town  and 
Country,  and  the  Voices  in  the  Shells,"  for 
children  (New  York,  1857);  "Life,  Travels, 
and  Books  of  A.  von  Humboldt,"  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Bayard  Taylor  (Boston,  1860 ; 
London,  1862);  "The  King's  Bell,"  a  poem 
(Boston,  1862;  London,  1864;  New  York, 
1865) ;  "  The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
in  verse  (New  York,  1864) ;  "  The  Children  in 
the  Wood,"  in  verse  (1865);  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  Horatian  Ode"  (1865);  "Putnam  the 
Brave  "  (1869) ;  and  "  The  Book  of  the  East," 
containing  his  later  poems  (1871).  He  has  ed- 
ited "  Gen.  Lyon's  Political  Essays,  with  his 
Life"  (New  York,  1861);  "The  Loves  and 
Heroines  of  the  Poets "  (1861) ;  J.  G.  Vas- 
sar's  "Twenty-one  Years  round  the  World" 
(1862) ;  "  Madrigals,  mostly  from  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Poets  "  (1865) ;  "  The  Late  English  Poets  " 
(1865) ;  a  new  edition  with  additions  of  Gris- 
wold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  "  (1872), 
and  of  his  "  Female  Poets  of  America  "  (1874) ; 
and  the  "  Bric-4-Brao  Series  "  (1874  et  teq.). 
lit  HIiiMh  (Babstow),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
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born  in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  in  1823.  Since 
her  marriage  in  1852  she  has  published  three 
novels,  "  The  Morgesons  "  (1862),  **  Two  Men  " 
(1866),  and  "  Tj^mple  House  "  (1867),  all  de- 
scriptive of  New  England  life  and  scenery, 
and  has  assisted  her  husband  in  the  editing  of 
two  or  three  annuals. 

STODDARD,  SolaBM,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston  in  1643,  died  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1729.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1662,  was  appointed  *^  fellow  of 
the  house,"  and  was  the  first  librarian  of  the 
college  from  1667  to  1674.  In  1669  he  became 
minister  at  Northampton,  and  was  ordained 
Sept.  11,  1672.  In  February,  1727,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  his  grandson,  was  elected  as  his  col- 
league. In  1700  he  published  ^^  The  Doctrine 
of  Instituted  Churches,"  as  an  answer  to  the 
work  of  Increaser  Mather  entitled  "  The  Order 
of  the  Gospel,"  which  occasioned  an  exciting 
controversy.  He  maintained  that  the  Lord^s 
supper  is  a  converting  ordinance,  and  that  all 
baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  though 
consciously  unconverted,  may  lawfully  partake 
of  it.  He  also  wrote  ^^A  Guide  to  Ohrist" 
(1714) ;  "  The  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment  in  the  Righteousness  of  Ohrist," 
which  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1792; 
and  "  The  Trial  of  Assurance  "  (1796). 

8T0I€S  (Gr.  arod,  porch),  or  philosophers  of 
the  porch,  one  of  the  speculative  schools  of 
antiquity,  so  called  from  the  place  at  Athens 
(oTod  irouclhi)  in  which  their  founder  Zeno  gave 
his  instructions  (about  800  B.  0.).  Of  their 
earlier  representatives,  besides  the  founder,  the 
most  prominent  were  Ariston  of  Chios,  Clean- 
thes,  Chrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Perssus, 
Herillus  of  Carthage,  Sphsarus,  Diogenes  the 
Babylonian,  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  and  Posido- 
nius  and  Panietius  of  Rhodes  (about  130  B. 
C);  of  their  later,  Seneca  (died  A.  D.  65), 
Epictetus,  Annteus  Comutus,  Persius  Flaccus, 
Musonius  Ruf  us,  Arrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  citi- 
zens. Originally  treating  the  three  depart- 
ments of  logic,  physics,  and  ethics,  they  are 
chiefly  known  as  moralists,  since  they  con- 
nected philosophy  intimately  with  the  duties 
of  practical  life.  In  lo^c,  they  found  the 
criterion  of  knowledge  m  sensuous  impres- 
sions, which  furnish  the  materials  fashioned 
by  reason,  and  combated  skepticism  by  affirm- 
ing that  every  representation  of  an  object  hn- 
plies  the  existence  of  the  object  itself.  In 
physics,  they  regarded  God  and  the  world  as 
power  and  its  manifestation,  matter  being  a 
passive  ground  in  which  dwells  the  divine 
energy.  Their  ethics  was  a  protest  against 
moral  indifference,  and  to  live  in  harmony 
with  nature,  conformably  to  reason  and  the 
demands  of  universal  good,  and  in  the  utmost 
indifference  to  pleasure,  pain,  and  all  external 
good  or  evil,  was  their  fundamental  maxim. 
(See  Moral  Philosopht,  vol.  xi.,  p.  809.)  An 
attempt  to  revive  the  stoic  philosophy  was 
made  by  Justus  Lipsius  (1547-1606),  especially 


in  his  Manvductio  ad  Stoicam  Philo$ophiam 
and  Phynologia  Stoiearum. — See  Tiedemann, 
System  der  ttoisehen  Moral  (1776) ;  Dourif,  Du 
Stcieisme  et  du  ChrUtianisms  (^aris,  1863) ;  O. 
Reichel,  "The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Skep- 
tics "  (translated  from  Zeller^s  Philosophie  der 
Grieehen^  London,  1869);  Weygoldt,  2^eno  van 
Citium  und  seine  Lehre  (Jena,  1872);  and 
Wellmann,  Die  Philo$ophie  dee  Stoihere  Zenon 
(Leipsic,  1873). 

OTDUS)  a  N.  county  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia,  and  drained  by  a  branch 
of  the  Dan  river;  area,  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,208,  of  whom  2,608  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron 
ore  is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  33,450  bushels  of  wheat,  11,948  of 
rye,  171,214  of  Indian  com,  36,858  of  oats, 
11,246  of  Irish  and  9,953  of  sweet  potatoes, 
844,145  lbs.  of  tobacco,  6,381  of  wool,  46,326 
of  butter,  87,050  of  honey,  and  7,421  gallons- 
of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  916  horses, 
504  mules  and  asses,  4,928  cattle,  5,482  sheep, 
and  12,132  swine.    Capital,  Danbnry. 

STOKiS,  Ccurge  Gatariel,  a  British  mathemati- 
cian, bom  in  Skreen,  Ireland,  Aug.  13,  1819. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1841,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  college.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university.  In  1851  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1852 
contributed  to  its  "  Transactions ''  his  cele- 
brated paper  '*  On  the  Change  of  the  Refran- 
gibility  of  Light,"  which  gained  the  Rnroford 
medal.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish association  in  1869.  He  has  published  many 
papers  on  questions  in  pure  mathematics  and 
physics,  particularly  on  the  theory  of  light. 
'  8TDKE- UPON -TRENT,  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, town,  and  parish  of  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  river  Trent,  134  m.  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  of  the  parish  (including  Hanley  and 
other  towns)  in  1871,  89,262;  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  130,985.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  "the  Potteries,"  is  weU  built,  with 
numerous  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  the  great  trunk  Trent  canal  and 
the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  Pottery  is 
the  principal  manufacture,  employing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  the  place  is 
famous  for  its  china,  porcelain,  statuettes,  and 
ornamental  and  encaustic  tiles. 

STOLBEIlGt  L  MedfMi  Leoprid,  count,  a  Ger- 
man poet,  born  at  Bramstedt,  Holstein,  Nov. 
7,  1760,  died  near  Osnabrllck,  Dec.  5,  1819. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Danish 
chamberlain  Count  Christian  GUnther,  who 
was  the  first  of  his  rank  to  liberate  his  serfs, 
his  mother  imparted  a  strong  religious  bias  to 
his  education.  From  •  1770  to  1772  he  stud- 
ied at  Halle,  and  subsequently  at  Gdttingen, 
where  he  and  his  brother  became  prominent 
members  of  the  Dickterbund,  In  his  travels 
in  1775  he  was  with  Goethe  at  Frankfort  and 
other  places,  and  next  at  Weimar,  where  he 
accepted  an  office  at  the  court ;  but  Elopstoek 
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praroiled  o^on  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  prinoe-biahop  of  Lfibeck,  who  in  1777  sent 
him  as  envoy  to  Copenhagen.  He  married 
Anna  von  Witzleben  m  1783,  and  resided  at 
Eatin,  where  throagh  his  influence  Vosa  be- 
oame  rector.  In  1786  he  was  traasferred  to 
an  office  at  Neaenbarg  la  Oldenhnrg.  After 
bis  wife's  death  in  1788  he  sought  solace  in 
iha  society  of  the  connt  and  coonteas  Hevent- 
loT  at  Emfcendorf,  and  tlieir  influence  made 
him  more  orthodox.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
appointed  Danish  amhaEaador  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1T80  he  married  the  counteaa  Sophia  toq 
Redem.  He  was  appointed  hj  the  prince- 
bishop  district  govemor  at  Eutin,  bat  obtained 
leare  of  absence,  and  visited  Master,  where 
be  became  acqnainted  with  the  ultramontane 
princess  Amali a  Gallitzin,  and  afterward  Home, 
vhere  bis  growing  partiality  for  Gatholioiitn 
wasgreatlyinoreased.  Seven  years  later  he  and 
hia  whole  familj,  excepting  his  elder  daugh- 
ter, tormall?  joined  the  Catholio  church  (June 
I,  1800).  This  alienated  him  from  many  of 
his  former  friends,  espeoialtj  from  Voss,  and 
bis  conreraion  influenced  that  of  the  jounger 
Schlegel  and  the  tone  of  other  writers  of  the 
romantic  school.  He  resigned  his  office  at 
Eatin  in  the  same  year,  and  resided'  at  MQn- 
etertiU  1812,  when  the  surveillance  to  which 
his  censure  of  the  government  subjected  him 
drove  him  to  a  seduded  locality  near  Biele- 
feld, and  in  1816  he  removed  to  his  Hanove- 
rian' domain  of  Sonderm&hlen.  His  poetical 
iri>rl[8  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  Werke 
ier  Briid^  Stolberg  (23  vols.,  Hamburg,  1831- 
'tt).  Among  bis  other  works  are  Die  Intel,  a 
prose  romance  developing  the  Utopian  scheme 
of  a  model  republic,  dramas  with  choruses,, 
transtatiiMis  of  the  Iliad  and  of  parts  of  Plato, 
j&chylna,  and  Ossian,  and  Oetchichte  d«r  Se- 
ligion  Jetii  Ohrkti  (IS  vols.,  Hamburg,  1811- 
'18;  continued  by  Fr,  Kerz  to  vol.  xlv.,  Mentz, 
1826-'48,  and  by  Brischar  to  vol.  lii.,  1840- 
'68). — See  Der  Orqf  Friedrieh  Leopold  con 
Sl^^erff  vTid  teine  Zeitgenotsen,  by  Menge  (2 
vela.,  0«tha,  1863).  U.  OiMUa,  count,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hambnrg,  Oct. 
15,  1748,  died  near  Eckemfurde,  Schleswig, 
Jan.  18,  1931.  He  was  associated  with  his 
brother  at  QOttingen,  and  shared  in  many  of 
his  poetical  and  other  labors.  He  held  an  office 
at  Tremsbftttel,  Holstein,  from  1777  to  IBOO. 
His  wife,  originally  countess  of  Beventslow, 
Ggnres  in  bia  poems  as  his  beloved  Loniaa. 

BmLR)  or  8ta^  a  walled  town  of  Prnssia, 
in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  navi- 
mble  river  Stoipe,  10  m.  from  its  month  at 
the  port  of  StolpemQnde  on  the  Baltic,  and 
W5  m.  N.  E.  of  Stettin;  pop,  in  1B71,  16,380. 
It  has  a  castle,  three  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
tvo  hospitals,  a  honse  for  invalids,  and  manii- 
tsotiires  of  amber,  wool,  linen,  copper,  hats, 
<tarch,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

muUIB,  the  hollow  organ  in  which  the 
fint  part  of  the  function  of  digestion  is  per- 
fomied  in  ever?  perfectly  developed  animal. 
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As  a  general  mie,  throgghont  the  vertebrate 
animsJs  we  And  a  complex  stomach  associated 
with  a  vegetable  diet;  but  this  has  strikiDg 
exceptions,  as  in  the  dolphin,  which  has  a  mul- 
tiple stomach  with  an  animal  diet,  and  the 
horse,  which  baa  a  simple  stomach  with  the 
same  vegetable  food  aa  the  oi..  In  man  the 
stomach  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  it  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  in  the  epigastric  and  part  of 
the  left  hypochondriac  region,  below  the  dia- 
phragm, above  the  aroh  of  the  colon  and  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be- , 
tween  tbe  liver  and  spleen ;  it  comes  in  contact 
in  front  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  behind  with  the  organs  and  vessels  lying 
upon  the  spine.  Its  shape  varies  greatly,  but 
when  moderately  distended,  in  or  out  of  tbe 
body,  resembles  a  bent  cone,  curved  from  be- 
fore backward  and  from  above  downward, 
following  its  length ;  it  lies  almost  transverse, 
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a  little  obliquely  downward,  forward,  and  to 
the  right;  the  anterior  border  ia  the  greater 
cnrvature,  and  is  lodged  between  the  folds  of 
the  great  omentum  ;  the  ceaophagns  enters  at 
about  one  qaarter  of  the  length  from  the  left 
extremity;  the  great  e«t(i«-ioD  on  the  left  ia 
united  to  the  spleen  by  short  vessels.  The 
"pylorus"  ia  the  constriction  between  the 
smaller  extremity  of  tbe  stomach,  directed 
toward  the  right,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  duodenum.  The  average  capacity  of  the 
stomach  ia  regarded  aa  about  five  pints;  but 
this  varies  very  much  according  to  the  age  and 
habits  of  the  individual,  and  even  according  to 
the  alternating  conditions  of  fulness  or  vacuity. 
When  filled  with  food,  the  stomach  become* 
more  horizontal,  so  that  its  great  curvature 
lookaforward  and  its  lesser  curvature  back- 
ward.— The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  dis- 
tinct coata  or  tnnios :  1 .  The  external  or  peri- 
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toDeal  coat  is  &  thin  ^oiu  U7er  covering  the 
onUide  of  the  organ,  contianoaB  with  the 
geaeral  peritoneAl  layer  of  the  abdoinea.  Its 
moist  and  smooth  external  sarface  enabjea  the 
stomach  and  other  neighboring  organs  to  glide 
readily  over  each  other  withont*  friction  or 
iojnrT.  2.  Tbe  muacular  coat,  immediately 
beneath  the  peritoneal  corering,  ie  composed 
of  a  doable  series  of  circular  sjid  longitadinal 
mascalar  fibres,  of  tbe  smooth  or  anstriped 
rariety,  whose  inyolantary  alttmatiog  con- 
tractions and  relaiatioQs  canse  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  walls  of  tbe  stomach,  and 
provide  tor  tbe  reqaisite  mixture,  transporta- 
tion, and  final  eipolsion  of  its  contents.  S. 
The  sabmacons  sellular  coat  is  a  layer  of  loose 
areolar  tissae,  between  the  mascalar  coat  and 
the  mncoas  membrane.  Tbe  office  of  this 
layer  is  to  form  sacb  a  conttection  between  the 
mascnlar  and  mncous  tanics  as  to  keep  them 
in  a  certain  degree  of  apposition,  and  yet  allow 
of  the  folding  np  o(  tne  mncoas  membrane 
when  tbe  organ  ia  empty,  and  its  expansion 
when  filled  with  food.  4.  The  mncoas  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  its  most  important  tunic 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  is  the  mem- 
brane which  secretes  the  gastric  juice.  Its  in- 
ternal surface  is  soft  and  velvety,  owing  to  its 
being  covered  with  minute  conical  folds  or 
ridges  which  are  portly  distinct  and  partly  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Its  thickness  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  tubular  glands  or 
follicles,  the  "  gastric  tubnlea,"  which  begin  at 
the  inferior  portion  of  tbe  mncoas  membrane  by 
blind  extremities,  run  perpendicularly  through 
its  substance,  and  open  by  minate  orifices  upon 
its  free  surface  into  the  general  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  These  taboles  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  stomach.  In  the  pyloric  or 
right-hand  portion  they  are  nearly  straight  and 
simple  in  strooture,  and  of  the  same  diameter 
thronghout.  In  the  cardiac  or  left-hand  portion 
they  are  more  compound,  several  of  them  nni- 
ting,  at  a  little  distance  below  the  surface,  into 
comparatively  wide  circular  tubes,  lined  with 
cylindrical  instead  of  glandolar  epitheliam.  In 
the  middle  region  of  the  stomach  the  gastric 
glands  are  also  compound ;  and  their  inferior  or 
tabular  portions,  which  are  here  very  long,  are 
filled,  in  addition  to  tbe  ordinary  glandular 
epithelium,  with  very  large,  rounded,  granu- 
lar, nucleated  cells,  which  often  seem  to  fill 
nearly  their  entire  cavity,  and  to  project  from 
their  aides  in  snch  a  way  as  to  give  them  an 
irrsgnlarly  tnmotied  or  varicose  appearance. 
The  macous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  ex- 
ceedingly vaacnisr,  the  oapillary  blood  vessels 
penetrating  everywhere  between  the  adjacent 
tubules,  and  forming  an  abundant  superficial 
plexus  about  their  orifices.  At  tbe  time  of  di- 
gestion the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
macous  membrane  is  greatly  increased  bf  an 
expansion  of  the  smaller  arteries  supplying  the 
capillary  network.  Tbe  mucons  membrane 
becomes  tnr^d  and  reddened,  the  gastric  tu- 
bules enter  into  a  state  of  fonotional  activity 
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and  begin  to  poor  out  the  gaatric  juice,  which 
ia  to  act  upon  the  food.  Soon  afterward  the 
mascolar  coat  of  the  organ  is  In  its  ttlni  ex- 
cited to  peristaltic  acdon,  by  which  the  food  1% 
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moved  alternately  to  and  fro,  from  the  cardiac 
toward  tbe  pyloric  extremity  of  the  organ,  and 
subjected  also  to  a  kind  of  gentle  and  continu- 
ous  churning  process  by  which  the  gastric  iaice 
exuded  from  the  mucons  membrane  Is  msde  to 
penetrate  every  part  of  the  alimentary  mass, 
and  come  in  contact  simultaneously  with  tba 
whole.  As  digestion  proceeds,  sucoesdve  por- 
tions of  the  liquefied  food  are  carried  through 
the  pylorus  into  tbe  small  intestine ;  and  as  uie 
stomach. is  thus  gradually  emptied  it  resumes 
its  previous  condition  of  repose.  The  peri- 
staltic motion  comes  to  an  end,  the  vascular 
congestion  subsides,  and  the  further  secreljcn 
of  gastric  juice  is  suspended  until  the  neit 
period  of  digestion  arrives. 

nOHlCH,  DtaNBM  tl  tbe.  Diseases  of  tha 
stomach  may  be  classed  as  infiammatory, 
structural,  and  functional.  Gastritis  or  in- 
fiammation  of  the  stomach  may  be  acute,  sub- 
acute, or  chronic.  It  is  always  attended  bj 
certain  symptoms,  but  they  are  also  mostly 
the  symptoms  of  other  diseases.  Yomiting  is 
frequent  and  persistent,  but  is  of  itself  n«t 
sufficient  evidence,  nor  when  associated  iritii 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  foUowing 
combination  of  symptoms  may  ho  considered 
as  diagnostic :  intense  pain  of  a  burning  char- 
acter over  the  epigastrium,  together  with  shoot- 
ing pains  in  the  chest,  nnaccompanied  by  the 
physical  Mgna  of  pulmonary  disease,  nwisea,  and 
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vomiting  of  mnco-serous  matter  tinged  with 
bile  and  often  with  blood,  the  act  causing  in- 
tense suffering.    The  thirst,  though  not  always 
present,  is  often  so  great  as  to  be  almost  in- 
supportable.    The  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and 
wiry.    The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  gener- 
ally considerably  raised.    The  bowels  are  con- 
stipated except  in  cases  of  poisoning. — Acute 
gastritis  is  caused  by  traumatic  injuries  and  by 
irritant  poisons ;  also  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  drinks.   Over-eating  and  the  eating 
of  indigestibie  food  are  also  causes.    The  treat- 
ment does  not  involve  much  medication ;  rest, 
cooling  drinks,  light  bland  food,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  nourishing  enemas  with  some- 
times small  quantities  of  opiates,  are  the  chief 
reliances.     Lime  water  and  milk  may  some- 
times be  taken  better  than  almost  anything 
else.    Wine  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  or 
spirits  by  the  rectum. — Subacute  gastritis  is 
generally  more  or  less  transient.     When  at- 
tended with  considerable  fever,  the  afi^ction 
is  sometimes  called  "  gastric  fever ;"  but  this 
term  is  indefinite,  and  is  also  applied  to  cases 
of  what  are  called  "abortive  typhoid  fever," 
in  which  the  symptoms  f oi*  the  first  few  days 
are  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  then  cease. 
It  is  often  the  consequence  of  errors  in  diet, 
either  of  over-eating  or  of  eating  improper 
food,  and  frequently  follows  a  debauch.   There 
is  tenderness  in  the  epigastric  region  and  a 
furred  tongue.    Pain  in  the  head  is  often  a 
prominent  symptom,  frequently  accompanied 
by  nausea.     The  pulse  is  usually  feeble  and 
the  extremities  cold.    If  the  inflammation  ap- 
proaches the  acute  character,  the  symptoms 
are  heightened  in  proportion.     Best,  absti- 
nence from  food  for  a  time,  bland  and  nutri- 
tions diet,  regulation  of  the  intestinal  evacua- 
tions by  enemas,  the  application  of  sinapisms 
or  other  counter-irritants  or  of  warm  water 
dressings  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  demulcents,  as  flax-seed  tea,  and 
also  small  pieces  of  ioe,  are  ordinarily  indi- 
cated.    Subacute  gastritis  is  frequently  con- 
nected with  acute  dyspepsia,  in  which  case  it 
is  often  designated  by  the  indefinite  term  "bil- 
ious attack,"  although  the  term  is  generally  an 
improper  one,  as  the  liver  is  not  usually  par- 
ticularly implicated.   There  is  oongestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  in  which 
that  of  the  intestines  finally  participates,  with 
active  diarrhoea  and  sometimes  severe  colic. 
The  treatment  includes  the  unloading  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  with  sometimes  the  ad- 
ministration of  anodynes,  particularly  chloro- 
form,— Chronic  gastritis  may  come  on  gradu- 
ally, or  it  may  follow  the  acute  or  subacute 
form.    Its  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  functional  disorder  which  consti- 
tute dyspepsia.     The  causes  are  errors  in  diet, 
poisonous   or  irritating  substances,  excessive 
drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors,  poverty  of  the 
blood,  irregularity  in  the  circulation,  and  dis- 
eases of  other  organs.    The  treatment  is  rest 
of  the  orgftn,  gentle  exercise  of  the  body,  nu- 


tritious but  easily  digestible  food,  tonics,  coun- 
ter-irritants, bathing  with  after  friction  of  the 
skin,  and  sometimes  the  administration  of  pills 
of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  powders  of  subnitrate 
of  bismuth. — ^The  structural  diseases  of  the 
stomach  are  induration,  softening,  ulceration, 
cancer,  degeneration  of  the  gastric  follicles, 
and  dilatation.  Induration  or  sclerosis  of  the 
stomach  is  due  to  a  morbid  fibrous  growth  in 
the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  involving  thick- 
ening of  the  coats  of  the  organ.  It  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue.  The  affection  may 
involve  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ. 
When  limited  in  extent  the  pylorus  is  the  part 
usually  affected,  a  condition  liable  to  produce 
stricture  and  render  the  case  dangerous  from 
retention  of  food.  It  is  a  rare  affection,  scarce- 
ly ever  attacking  those  who  are  under  40  years 
of  age.  Its  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  cancer,  but  its  long  continuance 
without  the  rapid  progress  of  cancerous  dis- 
ease, and  also  its  appearance  in  other  organs, 
are  diagnostic.  It  is  generally  regarded  as 
chiefly  occurring  in  hard  drinkers.  The  treat- 
ment is  abstinence  from  spirits  and  other  stimu- 
lants, and  a  nutritious  and  well  regulated  diet. 
— Softening  of  the  stomach  may  be  the  result 
of  inflammation,  but  there  are  cases  of  non-in- 
flammatory origin.  The  softening  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  mucous  coat,  or  it  may  involve 
all  the  others.  Non-infiammatory  softening  is 
probably  sometimes  caused  by  defective  nu- 
trition of  the  membrane. — Ulceration  of  the 
stomach  is  one  of  the  sequels  of  acute  gas- 
tritis, but  it  may  follow  inflammation  limited 
to  the  space  of  the  ulcer.  The  ulcer  varies  in 
size,  sometimes  being  so  small  as  not  to  be  easily 
found,  or  it  may  be  an  inch  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. The  disease  may  prove  fatal  from  per- 
foration, from  hemorrhage,  or  from  inanition. 
Its  duration  is  variable,  and  it  is  often  curable. 
The  treatment  should  include  as  much  rest  as 
possible  for  the  stomach  consistent  with  nu- 
trition.—Cancer  attacks  the  stomach  about  as 
frequently  as  it  does  other  parts,  but  it  is  in 
this  situation  nearly  always  primary ;  that  is, 
the  affection  does  not  make  its  appearance 
previously  in  any  other  part.  The  pylorus  is 
the  situation  mostly  attacked,  and  the  disease 
does  not  then  usually  pass  into  the  duodenum. 
When  however  the  cardiac  end  of  the  organ  is 
the  seat,  the  cancer  generally  also  more  or  less 
affects  the  oesophagus.  The  cancer  is  generally 
of  the  hard  variety  known  as-scirrhus.  The 
affection  is  attended  with  the  peculiar  lanci- 
nating pains  of  cancer,  and  vomiting  is  fre- 
quent, although  less  so  than  in  simple  ulcer. 
Blood  is  often  found  with  the  vomited  mat- 
ter, generally  having  the  appearance  of  coffee 
grounds,  and  sometimes  contains  purulent  mat- 
ter. These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  pro- 
gressive aniemia  and  loss  of  weight. — Degen- 
eration of  the  gastric  follicles  has  been  found 
a  more  frequent  affection  than  was  formerly^ 
suspected,  and  is  the  accompaniment  of  many 
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cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  treatment  should  be 
mainly  constitutional,  including  good  air  and 
nutritious  diet. — ^Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is 
usually  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  pylorus, 
but  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs  with- 
out it.  The  organ  often  becomes  enormously 
distended,  and  filled  with  undigested  and  fer- 
mented matter,  and  the  muscular  coat  exceed- 
ingly thin.  .  Regulation  of  the  diet  is  the  prop- 
er treatment. — The  most  important  functional 
diseases  of  the  stomach  are  dyspepsia  and  gas- 
tralgia.  (See  Dtbpepsia.)  Grastralgia  is  a 
painful  nervous  affection,  sometimes  of  the 
most  excruciating  nature.  It  often  aocompa^ 
nies  dyspepsia,  and  sometimes  the  structu- 
ral diseases.  When  existing  alone  and  in  an 
acute  form,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  presence 
of  obnoxious  ingesta.  It  sometimes  results 
from  malaria,  frequently  accompanies  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  is  sometimes  associated 
with  gout.  It  rarely  attacks  old  persons  or 
those  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Prof.  Alfred 
Still6  states  that  it  is  often  produced  by  chew- 
ing tobacco.  The  remedies  during  the  attack 
are  anodynes.  Morphine  may  be  given  by  the 
mouth  or  by  hypodermic  injection.  Bismuth 
has  been  used,  it  is  said,  with  good  results,  but 
it  is  not  generally  relied  on.  A  few  drops  of 
chloroform  with  water  often  give  speedy  re- 
lief. The  general  treatment  will  depend  upon 
regulating  the  bodily  functions  and  the  diet. 
When  of  a  malarious  origin  the  preparations 
of  quinia  are  indicated,  in  full  doses. 

8T0NE.    See  Rooks. 

STOlfE,  the  common  name  of  calculus  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  for  the  composition  of  which 
see  Oalouli  and  Gravel.  The  prominent 
symptoms  are  irritability  of  the  bladder  with 
frequent  irresistible  desire  to  pass  water,  and 
occasional  stoppage  of  the  stream,  with  pain 
in  various  parts  of  the  urinary  system,  and 
sometimes  the  presence  of  blood,  mucus,  and 
pus  in  the  urine.  None  of  these,  however,  can 
be  depended  on,  the  only  sure  diagnosis  rest- 
ing on  making  the  stone  perceptible  to  the 
ear  and  fingers  by  means  of  a  metallic  sound 
introduced  through  the  urethra,  and  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  foreign  body ;  even 
with  this  instrument,  several  introductions  in 
various  positions  of  the  body  are  sometimes 
necessary  for  its  detection.  The  symptoms 
vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  size  and 
roughness  of  the  stone,  the  state  of  the  urine, 
and  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  Stone  is 
formed  by  a  precipitation  of  the  urinary  salts 
either  in  the  kidney,  passing  thence  to  the 
bladder,  or  primarily  in  the  bladder.  In  the 
latter  case  a  foreign  body  may  be  the  nucleus. 
Stone  may  be  removed  from  the  bladder  by — 1, 
solution ;  2,  extraction  as  a  whole  through  the 
urethra ;  8,  Extraction  through  an  opening  ar- 
tificially made  into  the  bladder  (lithotomy); 
4,  crushing  into  fragments  of  such  a  size  that 
they  can  pass  through  the  urethra  (lithotripsy). 
^.  Solution  may  be  attempted  by  remedies 
taken  by  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the  blad- 


der. Uric  acid  calculi  have  been  treated  by  the 
administration  of  alkalies,  and  the  phosphatic 
by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
These  methods  have  from  their  inefficacy  fallen 
into  disuse.  2.  Extraction  by  the  urethra  is 
now  done  only  in  females ;  in  them  the  canal 
is  so  short  and  dilatable  that  a  stone  of  con- 
siderable size  can  be  removed  by  this  method. 
8.  Lithotomy  ia  indicated  in  all  males  under 
puberty,  and  in  others  when  the  stone  is  large 
or  there  are  several ;  when  the  urethra  is  stric- 
tnred;  when  the  bladder  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  repeated  in- 
troduction of  instruments,  and  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  fragments  resulting  from  litho- 
tripsy; and  when  the  kidneys  are  not  much 
diseased.  The  operation  may  be  done  by  inci- 
sion above  the  pubes  (the  supra-pubic),  through 
the  perineum  (the  perineal),  or  through  the 
rectum,  or  rectum  and  perineum  (the  recto-ves- 
ical).  The  supra-pubic  and  that  through  the 
rectum  and  perineum  are  usually  employed 
only  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  size  of  the 
stone  or  other  causes,  removal  through  the  pe- 
rineum is  impossible.  The  perineal  operations 
are  three  in  number,  the  lateral,  bilateral,  and 
median.  The  lateral  operation  is  in  general 
the  best,  and  it  may  be  performed  as  follows : 
A  grooved  steel  staff  or  sound  of  full  size  is 
introduced,  the  bladder  being  moderately  dis- 
tended, the  patient  on  his  back,  with  shoulders 
elevated,  thighs  separated  widely  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  perineum,  and  the  hand  grasping  and 
bound  to  the  foot ;  the  patient  being  etherized, 
an  incision  is  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  peri- 
neum from  about  an  inch  before  the  anus  down- 
ward and  outward  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  anal  opening  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  the  muscular  fibres  being-divided  down 
to  the  staff ;  the  left  index  finger  passed  into 
the  wound  keeps  back  the  rectum,  and  at  the 
same  time  feels  at  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  the  groove,  which  is  entered  by  the 
knife  and  conducts  it  to  the  bladder,  the  ure- 
thra and  about  half  an  inch  of  the  prostate 
being  divided;  the  finger  is  then  introduced, 
dilating  the  opening;  the  finger  being  with- 
drawn, the  forceps  are  introduced,  opened,  and 
the  stone  seized,  if  possible,  with  the  first  gush 
of  fiuid  from  the  wound,  and  then  extracted 
by  slow,  steady,  and  undulating  movements, 
dilating  and  not  tearing  the  soft  parts.  If 
properly  performed,  and  the  after  treatment 
not  interfered  with  by  heamorrhage,  inflamma- 
tion, sloughing,  or  other  complications,  the 
urine  begins  to  flow  by  the  urethra  in  about  a 
week,  and  the  wound  heals  completely  in  four 
or  five  weeks.  In  the  bilateral  operation,  s 
curved  incision,  with  the  convexity  upward,  is 
made  from  one  side  of  the  perineum  to  the 
other,  between  the  anus  and  the  urethral  bulb, 
dividing  both  sides  of  the  prostate  by  a  double 
bistoury.  The  median  operation  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  that  the  incision  is  vertical 
and  in  the  median  line,  and  the  prostate  is  not 
cut,  but  is  dilated,  and  somewhat  lacerated,  by 
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the  finger  introduced  through  the  opening  made 
into  the  urethra  in  front  The  recto-vesical 
operation  consists  in  cutting  into  the  hladder 
from  the  rectum  on  the  median  line  behind 
the  prostate,  or  in  dividing  also  the  prostate 
and  perineum  in  the  median  line.  In  the  high 
operation  the  bladder  is  opened  above  the  pubes 
through  the  linea  alba,  wnere  there  is  no  cov- 
ering of  peritoneum.  Lithotomy  was  practised 
25  centuries  ago ;  Hippocrates  bound  his  pupils 
bjT  oath  not  to  practise  it,  but  it  came  into  use 
again  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  in  whose  writings 
are  found  the  first  indications  of  the  bilateral 
operation;  the  lateral  operation  was  first  prac- 
tised toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  the 
Bupra-pubic  method  was  first  employed  by 
Franco  in  the  16th  century,  an^  the  recto- 
vesical by  Sanson  in  the  19th.  4.  Lithotripsy 
(more  commonly  called  lithotrity)  is  indicated 
in  patients  beyond  puberty,  when  the  stone  is 
single  and  not  large,  and  wben  the  urethra  is 
not  strictnred,  and  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are 
not  much  diseased.  The  early  instruments  used 
for  this  purpose  were  very  rude  and  danger- 
ous, the  stone  being  grasped  by  branches  made 
to  protrude  from  a  straight  catheter,  and  then 
bored  by  a  drill  extending  through  the  instru- 
ment and  worked  by  a  watchmaker's  bow ; 
after  it  was  bored  it  was  crushed  by  another 
complicated  instrument.  To  Oiviale  (181 7-'24) 
is  unquestionably  due  the  credit  of  having  iu- 
troduced  the  operation  by  improving  the  in- 
struments and  ^e  manner  of  their  use.  The 
instrument  now  used  is  composed  of  two  sli- 
ding blades,  introduced  in  the  shape  and  after 
the  manner  of  a  sound,,  between  which  the 
fitone  is  seized,  and  then  crushed  by  the  grad- 
ual pressure  of  a  screw;  the  fragments  may 
then  be  washed  out  by  injections  or  by  the 
urine,  large  pieces  being  again  broken  by  the 
same  or  a  smaller  instrument.  In  properly  se- 
lected cases,  and  with  skilful  ftianipulation, 
this  operation  is  much  safer  than  lithotomy. 

8I0IIE.  LAN.  county  of  Arkansas,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  White  river,  and  watered  by  the 
Little  Red  river.  It  was  formed  in  1873  from 
portions  of  Independence,  Izard,  Searcy,  and 
Van  Buren  counties.  The  surface  is  irregular. 
Hie  soil  produces  cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  and 
fruits.  Timber  is  abundant.  Iron,  lead,  and 
marble  occur.  Capital,  Mountain  View.  II. 
A  S.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas, intersected  by  White  river,  and  drained 
by  its  tributary  the  James;  area,  about  500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,258,  of  whom  20  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad 
touches  the  N.  W.  comer.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  18,022  bushels  of  wheat, 
121,735  of  Indian  corn,  14,340  of  oats,  8,206 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  8,521  of  wool,  27,817  of  but- 
ter, and  8,808  gidlons  of  sorghum  molasses. 
There  were  1,298  horses,  905  milch  cows,  1,683 
other  cattle,  8,028  sheep,  and  10,722  swine. 
Capital,  .Galena.  VBL*  An  E.  county  of  Dakota, 
recently  formed  and  not  included  in  the  census 
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of  1870 ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly 
table  land,  being  occupied  by  tlie  Goteau  des 
Prairies,  and  has  a  rolling  surface. 

STONE,  Thoiuis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  born  at  Pointon  Manor,  Charles 
CO.,  Md.,  in  1748,  died  at  Port  Tobacco,  Md., 
Oct.  5,  1787.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1774  and  1775. 
He  strongly  favored  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  government,  although  under  in- 
struction from  the  Maryland  convention  to 
oppose  it ;  but  that  state  receded  from  its  op- 
position in  time  to  allow  its  delegates  to  sign 
the  Declaration.  He  served  on  the  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation,  and  was 
reelected  to  congress  in  1777  and  1783. 

SrrOJNE*  h  WiUUiB  Ucte,  an  American  author, 
born  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  April  20, 1792,  died  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  15,  1844.  He  was  a 
printer,  and  edited  successively  the  *^  Herkimer 
American,"  "Hudson  Whig,"  "The  Lounger" 
(Hudson),  "Albany Daily  Advertiser,"  "Hart- 
ford Mirror,"  "The  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table"  at  Hartford,  and  from  1821  the  New 
York  "  Commercial  Advertiser."  In  1843- '4  h© 
was  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  New 
York.  His  principal  works  are:  "History  of 
the  Great  Albany  Convention  of  1821 "  (8vo); 
"  Narrative  of  the  Grand  Erie  Canal  Celebra- 
tion" (New  York,  1825);  "Letters  on  Mason- 
ry and  Anti-Masonry  "  (1832) ;  "  Matthias  and 
his  Impostures  "  (12mo,  1882,  and  18mo,  1835) ; 
"  Tales  and  Sketches "  (2  vols,  12mo,  1834) ; 
"  Essays  on  Social  and  Literary  Topics  "  (12mo, 
1835) ;  "  Ups  and  Doj^rns  in  the  Life  of  a  Dis- 
tressed Gentleman"  (12mo,  1836);  "Life  of 
Maria  Monk  and  Befutation  of  the  Awful  Dis- 
closures" (8vo,  1836);  "Letters  on  Animal 
Magnetism^'  (8vo,  1837);  "Life  of  Joseph 
Brant"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1838;  new  ed.  by  W.  L. 
Stone,  jr.,  with  index,  Albany,  1865) ;  "  Bor- 
der Wars  of  the  American  Bevolution"  (2  vols. 
12mo,  1839) ;  "  Poetry  and  History  of  Wyo- 
ming "  (12mo,  1841 ;  with  index,  1864);  "life 
of  Bed  Jacket — Sa-go-ye-wat-ha "  (8vo,  1836 
and  1841 ;  new  ed.  with  a  life  of  the  author  by 
W.  L.  Stone,  jr..  1866) ;  and  "  Life  of  Uncas 
and  Miantonomoh"  (24mo,  1842).  II.  WiliaM 
Leeto,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New 
York,  April  4,  1886.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
university  in  1868  ^nd  at  the  Albany  law  school 
in  1859,  and  is  now  (1876)  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  New  York  School  Journal."  He  has 
published  "Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Bart.,"  begun  by  his  father  (2  vols, 
8vo,  1865);  "Life  and  Writings  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone  "  (1866) ;  "  Saratoga  and  its  Min- 
eral Springs  "  (1866) ;  "  History  of  New  York 
City  "  (1872) ;  "  The  True  History  of  the  Jane 
McCrea  Tragedy  "  (1874) ;  "  Berainiscences  of 
Saratoga"  (1874);  and  "Centennial  Sketch- 
es "  (1876).  He  has  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man the  "Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Biedesel"  (1867),  and  the  "Life  and 
Military  Journals  of  Major  General  Biedesel " 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1868). 
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BFMI^  Wflba  OtHT,  on  American  punter, 
born  in  Derb^,  Coon.,  Sept.  26,  1830,  died  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  15,  ]87fi.  He  studied  un- 
der Nathaniel  Jocelvn  in  New  Haven,  lost  all 
hia  earl;  pictarea  b;  the  barning  of  his  stadio, 
and  removed  to  New  York  in  1951.  Hia  firat 
picture  exhibited  in  the  national  academy  was 
'■The  Mantilla"  (1864),  and  he  afterward  paint- 
ed manj  portraits  of  prominent  jieraona,  being 
especially  succeaafal  in  those  of  women  and 
children.  Ha  became  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional academy  in  1869. 

SIOXE  BORJOt,  a  name  given  to  several 
bivalve  shells,  especially  pholai  (Linn.)  and 
lithodomul  (Ouv.),  from  their  power  of  boring 
into  the  hardest  rocks.  The  pkoladida  (Gr. 
«uU(v,  to  hide  in  a  hole)  are  trae  bivalves,  and 
nave  two  accessory  plates  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hinge  for  the  protection  of  tLe  dorsal 
moBcles;  they  belong  to  the  gronp  liphono- 
phora  (Gray),  or  those  having  long  respira- 
tory siphons,  united  tor  the  greater  part  of 
their  length;  they  are  all  bnirowing  animals, 
penetrating  the  hardest  sabetances.  The  shells 
are  nsoally  elongated,  gaping  at  one  or  both 
ends,  and  closed  by  two  adductor  mnscles ; 
the  foot  is  large  and  powerful,  and  the  mantle 
is  closed ;  they  are  fonnd  in  all  climates.  The 
typical  genua  pholai  is  often  of  considerable 
size,  with  a  vrhite,  hard,  rongh,  bnt  very  brit- 
tle shell,  rendering  it  an  interesting  question 
how  it  can  perforate  a  solid  rock ;  the  opera- 
tion ts  supposed  to  ba  performed  by  a  rotatory 
motion  of  the  shell  effected  by  the  powerfal 
toot  The  date  shell  or.piddock  (P.  dactylui, 
Ijnn.),  about  2  in.  long  and  6  or  7  in.  wide, 
is  found  along  the  European  coast,  mostly  in 
calcareous  rocks ;  it  is  eaten  along  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  ia  very  luminous,  and  hence 
■ome  have  supposed  tiiat  its  excavations  may 


Diu  BheU  (Phalu  (bdjlm). 

be  partly  due  to  electrical  action  on  the  sea 
water.  The  smaller  P.  eandida  (Linn.)  is  used 
tor  bait  in  England.    The  P.  critpata  (Linn.) 


STONE  CHAT 

ia  fonnd  along  the  ooaata  of  oar  middle  and 

southern  statea.  Many  fossil  species  are  known. 
The  family  of  teneraeea,  of  the  same  group, 
are  also  stone  borers,  principally  by  means  of 


«  Bonn  (Pbolu  dactj-lns)  whli 


otgi 


bollowed  Dn 


the  foot.— Among  the  asiphonat«  bivalfcs,  the 
most  remarkable  atone  borer  ia  the  Utiiodomvt 
lithophagu*  (Ouv.) ;  it  is  commonly  fonnd  in 
holes  which  it  has  excavated  in  calcareous  and 
coral  formations ;  it  is  the  sea  date  shell  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  delicate  article  of 
food.  Ita  perforations  have  served  as  impor- 
tant indications  of  the  change  of  level  of  the 
sea  coast  in  modem  times ;  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  PozEuoli  are  perforated 
by  these  shells  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  actual  level  of  the  sea. — Another  bivalve, 
coming  near  the  clams,  generally  considered  a 
stone  borer,  ia  mxieava  (Lam.),  which  appears 
under  such  a  variety  of  forma  that  two  genera 
and  at  least  IB  species  have  been  made  of  the 
single  representative,  S.  rvgota  (Lam.) ;  the 
young  Bymmetrical  form  constitutes  the  genos 
hiaUlla  (Bosc),  It  is  found  in  almost  all  part9 
of  the  world,  largest  in  the  arctic  seas,  in  crev- 
ices of  rocks  and  corals,  assuming  very  eiaotly 
the  shape  of  the  cavity  which  oontuna  it ;  <t 
occurs  from  low-water  mark  to  the  depth  o( 
140  fathoms ;  it  is  found  fossil  in  the  miocene 
and  glacial  deposits.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  iaxteara  is  the  excavator  of  the  holes 
in  which  it  is  found,  and  the  subject  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  stone  borers  operate 
is  by  no  means  well  understood. — Sea  urcbies 
also  may  in  many  instances  be  called  sIobb 
borers,  the  excavation  of  their  cavities  being 
effected  by  the  constant  action  of  their  spin^ 
and  perhaps  alao  by  the  vibratile  cilia  of  their 
ombnlacral  tubes  and  suckers.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, if  not  probable,  that  the  continual  action 
of  soft  vibratile  cilia  may  excavate  holes  even 
in  the  hardest  rocks. 

BIONE  CUT  (faxieola  rubieola,  BecbsL),  a 
dentirostral  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  and 
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mbfainilr  erythacina,  or  old  world  robins. 
The  bill  is  short,  with  broad  gape,  farnished 
with  bristles;  wings  long  and  rounded,  with 
fourth  and  fifth  quills  eqnftl  ftnd  longiHt;  tail 
abort  and  broad ;  tarsi  and  toea  slender,  and 
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StDD*  Out  (Bnleoli  nblnla). 

hind  toe  long.  There  are  several  species.  The 
■tone  obal,  resident  in  EnKland  bat  migrator; 
on  the  continest,  is  about  4^  in.  Ions ;  the  head. 
throat,  and  back  black,  on  the  latter  edged 
with  whitish  red;  sides  of  neck,  upper  part 
of  wings,  and  rump  white;  brcaat  orange 
brown ;  lower  parte  reddish  whit«,  A  similar 
bat  migratorf  speciea  is  the  whin  chat  (S. 
mitlra,  Bechst),  so  named  for  its  partiality 
for  furze  or  whin  bushes.  These  two  species 
belong  to  the  mhgema  pratintoUi  (Koch). 

tmmaor.  See  Bkdvm. 

nOMHUHGE,  a  collection  of  hnge  stones  on 
Saliibnrr  plun,  Wiltohire,  England,  about  6  m. 
K.  of  Salisbury.  Its  naine  is  old  Saion,  and 
ngniSes  "hanging  stones."  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  appear  to  be  merely  an  irregular 


EtmietiSD^. 

msM  of  stones,  but  a  closer  inxpection  shows 
them  to  have  been  originally  arranged  to  form 
two  ovals  within  two  circles,  snrronnded  by  a 
bank  of  earth  IS  ft.  high  and  1,010  ft.  in  cir- 
enmference.  There  are  altogether  about  140 
■tone*,  weighing  from  10  to  70  tons.    They 


are  much  weather-worn,  but  in  many  of  them 
the  sharp  angles  and  the  tenons  and  mortices 
by  which  they  were  joined  are  well  preserved. 
The  outer  circle  has  IT  stones  remaining  out 
of  80;  the  inner  has  but  6  stones  entire,  and 
fragments  of  12  others.  The  inner  oval  con- 
sisted of  about  20  smaller  stones,  of  which  11 
are  still  standing;  the  other  oval  consisted  of 
10  stones,  of  wbicb  8  are  remaining.  Scat- 
tered over  the  plain  ore  abont  800  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  some  of  which  have  been  opened, 
and  found  to  contain  charred  human  bones, 
fragments  of  'pottery,  and  British  and  Roman 
ornaments  and  weapons.  In  the  centre  is  a 
flat  slab  15  ft.  long,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  altar;  it  is  a  grained  calcareous 
sandstone,  whioh  strikes  fire  with  steel.  On 
excavating  at  the  foot  of  this  altar,  remtuna 
of  oien,  deer,  and  other  animals  were  found, 
intermixed  with  bomt  wood  and  fragments 
of  Roman  and  British  pottery.  According  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Stonehenge  was  erect- 
ed by  order  of  Anrellanas  Ambrosius,  the 
last  British  king,  in  honor  of  4S0  Britons  slain 
by  Bengist  the  Saxon ;  but  Polydore  Vergil 
argues  that  it  was  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  king.  Some  authorities  believe  it 
to  have  been  a  dmidio  temple,  others  assert 
that  it  was  an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
others  that  it  was  a  place  both  of  worship  and 
of  oouncil,  which  was  also  used  for  aasemblieH 
of  the  people.  Similar  stone  circles  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  end  Sir 
John  Lnbbock  refers  them  all  to  the  bronze 
age,  while  other  antiquaries  and  geologists 
maintain  that  some  of  them  were  erected  10,- 
000  to  60,000  years  ago.  Nothing  has  as  yet 
been  brought  forward  to  establish  any  of  these 
theories  beyond  controversy  and  doubt. 

SWSB  UTEK,  Battte  •&    See  MrBFREEBBOBO. 

nwinnnwi,  a  town,  borough,  and  port  of 
entry  of  New  J.rfjndon  co,,  Conn.,  on  Long  Isl- 
and sound,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  state ; 
pop.  of  the  town  inl8Y0,  6,S1B,  of  the  borough, 
1,501.  The  town  is  divided  into  five  voting 
districts,  Stonington  borough,  the  villages  of 
Mystic,  jfystio  Bridge,  and  Paucatuck,  and  the 
"Road."  The  borough  is  built  on  a  narrow 
rocky  point  extending  about  half  a  mile  into 
the  sound,  and  has  a  good  harbor  protected 
by  a  breakwater.  A  second  breakwater  is 
now  building  and  a  third  one  is  projected. 
Stonington  is  a  favorite  place  for  summer  re- 
sort, and  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade  and 
several  vessels  employed  in  sealing.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Providence  by  the  Stonington  and 
Providence  railway,  with  NeW  Loudon  by  a 
branch  of  the  same,  and  with  New  York  by 
the  New  York  and  Stonington  steomboat  line. 
Mystic  Bridge  is  a  thriving  village,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  ship  building.  There  ere  in  the  sev- 
ertd  villages  four  banks,  a  savings  bank,  14 
churches,  16  public  schools,  three  woollen 
mills,  one  cotton  mill,  a  large  foundery  and 
machine  shop,  and  several  other  factories,  and 
a  weekly  newspaper.    On  Jnne  SO,  18T4,  ita 
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shipping  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  119  yes- 
eels  of  16,978  aggregate  tonnage. — The  town 
was  settled  in  1649,  and  the  horongh  was  in- 
corporated in  1801.  On  Aag.  9  and  10,  1814, 
the  horongh  was  attacked  hy  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Thomas  Hardj,  hut  it  was  compelled 
hj  the  volunteers  and  militia  to  retire. 

8T0ST  POINT,  a  small  rocky  promontory  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  Rock- 
land CO.,  N.  Y.,  42  m.  N.  of  New  York,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Highlands,  and  opposite  Ver- 
planck^s  Point.  On  hoth  these  points  forts 
were  huilt  hy  the  Americans  during  the  revo- 
lution, which  were  captured  hy  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  ahout  the  first  of  June,  1779,  strength- 
ened, and  garrisoned ;  hut  that  on  Stony  Point 
was  retaken  hy  a  hold  night  attack  under  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne,  with  1,200  men,  July  16,  and 
the  garrison  of  543  officers  and  men  made 
prisoners.  The  Americans  had  15  killed  and 
88  wounded,  and  the  British  68  killed.  The 
simultaneous  attack  on  Yerplanck^s  Point  hav- 
ing failed,  the  works  on  Stony  Point  were 
destroyed  and  abandoned  on  the  18th. 

STOPPAGE  III  TKANSmr,  in  law,  the  arrest- 
ing by  the  seller  of  goods  on  their  passage  to -a 
distant  purchaser  who  has  become  insolvent. 
When  and  how  the  doctrine  of  stoppage  in 
transitu  became  a  part  of  our  law  cannot  be 
definitely  asserted.  Its  introduction  was  com- 
paratively recent.  The  right  exists  only  be- 
tween a  buyer  and  a  seller.  A  surety  for  tfie 
price  of  the  goods,  bound  to  pay  for  them  if  the 
buyer  does  not,  has  not  this  right ;  but  one  who 
is  substantially  a  seller  has.  Thus,  one  ordered 
by  a  foreign  correspondent  to  buy  goods  for 
him,  and  then  buying  them  in  his  own  name 
and  on  his  own  credit,  and  sending  them  as 
ordered,  may  stop  them  in  transitu.  So  may 
a  principal  who  sends  goods  to  his  factor,  or 
one  who  remits  money  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose. The  reception  and  negotiation  of  a  bUl 
for  the  goods  does  not  defeat  the  right,  nor 
does  part  payment.  But  goods  cannot  be 
stopped  when  they  are  sent  to  pay  a  precedent 
and  existing  debt. — The  right  arises  only  upon 
actual  insolvency,  which  need  not  be  legal  or 
formal  bankruptcy  or  insolvency.  It  is  enough 
if  the  buyer  cannot  pay  his  debts,  and  also  that 
he  refuses  to  comply  with  the  specially  agreed 
terms  of  the  sale,  for  this  is  insolvency  so  far 
as  the  seller  is  concerned.  When  the  goods 
are  stopped,  the  buyer  may,  by  payment  of  the 
price  or  by  tender  of  security  if  they  were  sold 
on  credit,  defeat  the  stoppage  and  reclaim  the 
goods.  If  the  seller  stop  the  goods  mali- 
ciously, and  without  actual  belief  of  the  insol- 
vency on  good  grounds,  he  would  doubtless  be 
answerable  for  any  damages  which  the  buyer 
might  sustain.  The  seller's  right  to  stop  the 
goods  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  sale  or  mort- 
gage thereof  by  the  buyer,  or  by  any  claim 
or  lien  or  attachment  of  any  other  person,  ex- 
cept such  lien  as  may  arise  in  favor  of  any  car- 
rier by  whom  they  have  been  conveyed. — Nice 
questions  have  arisen  in  respect  to  the  tran^ 


titus.  Generally  speaking,  the  goods  are  in 
transit  when  they  are  not  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion either  of  the  buyer  or  of  the  seller.  Bat 
the  la^goes  sometimes  further  than  this,  and 
inquires  into  the  constructive  possession;  for 
the  goods  may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  seller,  and  yet  so  far  constructively  in  the 
possession  of  the  buyer  that  the  seller  caimot 
retain  them ;  or  they  may  be  in  the  actaal  pos- 
session of  the  buyer,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  seller's  right  is  not  taken  away. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  very  important  in  many 
instances  to  ascertain  whether  the  transit  is 
complete.  A  carrier  of  goods,  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea,  acquires  a  lien  on  the  goods  which 
he  carries  for  the  freight  money.  The  goods 
are  still  in  transit,  and  may  be  stopped,  so  long 
as  the  carrier  withholds  them  from  the  buyer 
by  his  lien  for  the  freight,  and  a  seller  who  seeks 
to  stop  them  then  must  discharge  this  lien. 
In  general,  whenever  a  carrier  enters  into  a 
new  arrangement  with  the  consignee,  by  which 
he  agrees  to  hold  the  goods  as  the  property 
of  the  consignee  and  at  his  disposal,  there  is 
a  termination  of  the  transit.  Yet  all  acts  in 
reference  to  such  question  mast  be  open  to  ex- 
planation by  existing  circumstances,  the  gen- 
eral inquiry  in  such  case  being  whether  the 
carrier,  w{irehouseman,  wharfinger,  or  other 
person  having  actual  possession  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  of  the  intended  stoppage  in  tran- 
situ, was  then  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  seller 
or  of  the  buyer ;  for  if  of  the  latter,  the  tran- 
sit was  terminated.  If  the  buyer  order  the 
goods  to  be  sent  to  some  other  person  by  any 
suitable  conveyance  without  designating  any 
one  especially,  or  by  a  designated  carrier  who 
is  not  specifically  his  agent  or  servant,  the  goods 
remain  in  transitu  imtil  they  reach  that  second 
person.  Questions  of  constructive  possession 
arise  very  frequently  in  respect  to  goods  in  the 
charge  of  warehousemen.  In  general,  every 
warehouseman  is  the  agent  of  any  party  who 
puts  the  goods  in  his  warehouse  and  can  take 
them  out  at  his  pleasure;  and  therefore  his 
possession  is  the  possession  of  such  party.  On 
this  point  it  is  a  material  question  whether  any- 
thing remains  to  be  done  by  the  seller ;  if  noth- 
ing, this  goes  far  to  make  the  warehousing  a 
delivery  to  the  buyer.  If  a  seller  of  goods  that 
are  warehoused  delivers  an  order  for  them  to  a 
buyer,  this  alone  may  not  transfer  the  posses- 
sion ;  but  if  the  buyer  delivers  the  order  to  the 
warehouseman,  this  in  general  transfers  the  pos- 
session, and  still  more  so  if  the  warehouseman 
enters  the  same  in  his  books  or  otherwise  ac- 
cepts the  order,  so  as  to  be  responsible  for  the 
goods  to  the  buyer.  If  the  buyer  sells  to  a 
third  party,  to  whom  the  warehouseman  certi- 
fies that  the  goods  are  transferred  to  his  ac- 
count, and  who  thereupon  pays  the  price,  the 
warehouseman  becomes  responsible  to  this 
third  party ;  and  if  the  original  seller,  thongh 
there  remained  something  material  to  be  done 
by  him  to  the  goods,  consented  to  the  ware- 
houseman's so  certifying,  he  would  be  held  to 
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have  lost  his  right  of  itoppage  in  trandtn. — 
The  effect  of  the  bill  of  lading  apoa  the  right 
of  a  seller  to  stop  the  goods  iu  transitu  is  ver7 
important.  The  law  regards  the  bill  of  lading, 
not  OS  a  mere  receipt  which  the  carrier  gives 
for  the  goods,  hot  rather  as  a  munimeDt  of 
title,  carrTing  propertj  with  it,  and  being  it- 
self qtuai  negotiable.  An  indorsement  and 
deliTer7  of  the  bill  for  value  operate  as  a  Bjm- 
bolic  deUver}'  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  it. 
It  resnlta  from  this  doctrine  that  a  consignee, 
who  sella  for  valae  goods  to  arrive  and  indorsee 
over  the  bill  of  lading,  confers  upon  the  pur- 
chaser a  title  and  property  which  destroy  the 
right  of  the  seller  of  the  goods  to  stop  tbem  in 
traruitu.  But  if  the  partj  buying  from  the 
cooHignee  knows  that  the  &ale  is  in  frand  of 
the  original  seller,  it  is  voidable  by  that  seller 
of  conrse;  and  if  be  knows  that  the  conrignee 
is,  or  is  abont  to  become,  insolvent,  this  knowl- 
edge would  probably  have  the  same  effect,  as 
would  also  Imowleilge  of  notice  of  any  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  bill  of  lading  not 
properly  assignable.  If  the  bill  of  lading  be 
transferred  and  indorsed  by  way  of  pledge  to 
secure  the  oonsignee's  debt,  the  consignor  does 
not  lose  entirely  his  right  to  stop  the  goods, 
but  holds  it  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  pledgee ; 
that  is,  he  may  enforce  his  claim  to  hold  the 
BQTplDB  of  the  goods  after  the  pledgee's  cldm 
is  satisfied,  and  he  holds  this  surplus  to  secure 
the  debt  of  the  conngnee  to  him.— The  insol- 
Tency.of  the  bnyer,  however  complete  or  how- 
ever manifested,  will  not  operate  of  itself  as  a 
stoppage  in  transitu.  The  goods  must  be  ao- 
toally  stopped,  in  some  way  which  the  law  rec- 
ognizes as  adeqaate,  by  the  seller  or  his  ao- 
thorized  agent.  An  actaal  taking  possession 
hy  the  seller  Is  not  necessary,  at  least  not  in 
aU  casee,  although  actual  possession  sbonld  be 
taken  if  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
constructive  possession  may  be  acquired  by 
giving  notice  to  the  carrier  or  warehouseman, 
forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
buyer,  and  requiring  him  to  give  them  np  to 
the  B^er  or  his  agent,  or  to  hold  them  subject 
to  his  order.  Delivery  in  disregard  of  this 
notice  does  not  defeat  the  seller's  right;  he 
baa  Htill  a  constructive  possession,  and  the  car- 
rier is  responsible  to  him  for  all  the  injury  he 
may  snst^n.  Or,  if  the  buyer  becomes  insol- 
vent, and  the  goods  pass  into  the  possession  of 
bis  assignees,  the  seller  may  maintain  an  action 
.of  trover  a^inst  them.  What  the  consignor 
may  do  personally,  he  may  do  by  his  agent; 
and  if  the  demand  be  made  by  one  who  acts 
aa  agent,  hut  without  authority,  a  subsequent 
adoption  and  ratifloation  will  have  the  effect 
of  a  previous  aotbority,  provided  this  be  made 
before  the  goods  are  demanded  by  the  buyer. 

flTWIT     See  Balsams. 

nWET,  a  W.  oounty  of  NeTado,  bounded  N. 
by  Tmckee  river  and  8.  by  the  Carson ;  area, 
420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S76, 19,638,  of  whom  1,341 
were  Chinese.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  con- 
tain small  b'acta  of  arable  land,  but  the  county 
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derives  its  importance  from  the  Comstock  lode, 
on  Mt.  Davidson  (7,000  ft.  high),  the  richest 
silver-bearing  lode  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  census  of  18T0,'  there  were  19  quarU 
mines  in  operation,  producing  gold  and  silver 
to  the  value  of  $T,T51,SS1 ;  but  the  production 
has  since  very  greatly  increased.  There  were 
8  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  8  of  cor- 
riages  and  wagons,  5  of  furniture,  8  of  iron 
castings,  8  of  jewelry,  4  of  machinery,  8  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  tin  ware,  S  brewer- 
ies, and  28  quartz  mills.     Capital,  Virginia. 

OTOBK,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
snbfamily  eieonina,  and  genus  eiccnia  (Linn.); 
other  allied  genera  are  the  jabiru  ana  mara- 
bou, described  under  their  own  names.  In  the 
storks  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  strong,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  a  sharp  tip ;  sides  compressed; 
wings  long  and  ample,  the  third  and  fourth 
qnilla  the  longest  and  equal ;  tail  short  and 
broad;  tarsi  long  and  scaled;  toes  short  and 
st«Qt,  webbed  to  the  first  joint;  hind  toe  ele- 
vated, partly  resting  on  the  ground.  They  are 
large,  most  abundant  in  warm  countries,  and 
performing  periodical  migrations  to  and  from 
the  marshy  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca; like  vnltures  and  other  carrion  feeders, 
they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garbage  that  comes 
in  their  way,  and  are  hence  raluable  scaven- 
gers in  hot  climates;  tbey  seek  tbeir  food  on 
the  borders  of  streams;  the  body  is  light  and 
well  balanced ;  during  flight  the  bead  is  thrown 
back  and  the  legs  are  extended ;  the  space 
round  the  orbiti  is  destitute  of  feathers,  and 
in  some  the  whole  face  and  throat  are  naked. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  white  stork  {G.alha,  Briss.); 


Thlt(  Blork  (OcoDte  anw). 

it  is  8|  ft.  long,  the  bill  Tf  in. ;  the  general 
color  is  white,  with  the  quills  and  wing  coverts 
black,  and  bill  and  feet  red ;  around  the  eyes  a 
bald  blackish  circle;  it  is  the  cigogjie  of  the 
French,  They  arrive  in  K.  Europe,  espedally 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  spring,  return- 
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ing  in  the  autumn  to  Africa  by  night  and  in 
large  flocks;  the  only  noise  thej  make  is  by 
clapping  the  mandibles  together  like  a  pair  of 
castanets ;  they  rest  sleeping  on  one  leg,  with 
the  neck  folded  and  head  turned  backward  on 
the  shoulder.  The  food  consists  of  reptiles, 
flsh,  young  birds,  and  insects.  The  nest  is 
large,  coarsely  made  of  sticks  and  twigs,  placed 
on  housetops  (often  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
cities),  and  is  repaired  by  the  males  year  after 
year ;  the  eggs  are  three  or  four,  white  tinged 
with  buff,  2|  by  2  in.;  both  sexes  incubate, 
and  the  young  are  hatched  in  about  a  month ; 
the  nestlings  are  tenderly  cared  for,  and  are  fed 
by  food  regurgitated  from  the  parents^  stom- 
achs. The  flight  is  very  high,  and  the  gait 
slow,  with  long  and  measured  steps ;  the  dis- 
position is  gentle,  the  manner  familiar,  and  the 
docility  considerable;  they  do  not  propagate 
in  captivity.  The  stork  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  the  personification  of  piety,  con- 
jugal and  filial  love,  gratitude,  and  temper- 
ance ;  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  charmed  life, 
and  it  was  a  crime  to  offer  it  violence;  in 
some  places  it  was  even  an  object  of  worship, 
and  in  hieroglyphic  language  it  is  the  symbol 
of  piety  and  beneficence ;  "  pious  "  or  "  benefi- 
cent" is  also  the  meaning  of  its  name  in  He- 
brew ('hfuidah).  The  black  stork  (C,  nigra, 
Bechst.)  is  about  21-  ft.  long,  with  a  bill  of  5^ 
in. ;  the  color  above  is  black  with  green  and 
purplish  gloss,  and  white  below.  It  avoids  the 
vicinity  of  man,  nests  in  trees,  and  feeds  like 
the  herons  chiefly  on  fish ;  it  is  found  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  Alps. 
The  American  stork  (C,  Amerieana,  Briss.)  is 
about  as  large  as  the  white  species ;  it  is  found 
in  South  America,  particularly  in  Brazil.      ^ 

SIORHONT,  an  £.  county  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, bounded  S.  £.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river; 
area,  409  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 18,987,  of  whom 
6,229  were  of  Scotch,  4,191  of  Irish,  3,126  of 
German,  2,233  of  French,  1,621  of  English,  and 
1,322  of  Dutch  origin  or  descent.  It  is  watered 
by  several  small  streams,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway.    Capital,  Cornwall. 

STORMS,  violent  atmospheric  disturbances. 
(See  Wind.)  Storm  areas  are  in  general  char- 
acterized by  low  barometric  pressure  at  their 
centres ;  winds  increasing  in  force  toward  the 
central  region,  and  by  their  directions  show- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere  to 
be  moving  spirally  in,  toward  and  around  the 
centre;  heavy  masses  of  low  clouds  attended 
by  a  higher  stratum  that  moves  around  and 
out  from  the  centre ;  rain  or  snow  falling  es- 
pecially on  the  advancing  side  or  front  of  the 
storm  ;  temperatures  above  the  average  in 
front,  and  below  the  average  in  the  rear  of 
the  storm.  The  storm  area  with  its  attending 
features  moves  bodily  along  the  earth^s  sur- 
face for  several  days.  A  map  showing  the 
average  number  of  centres  of  storms  that  pass 
over  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States 
is  published  in  the  "  Statistical  Atlas "  of  the 
census  bureau  (1875),  and  is  here  reproduced. 
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The  number  of  storm  centres  passing  over 
any  region  increases  as  we  go  from  the  low- 
er latitudes  toward  Hudson  bay,  being  great- 
est in  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley 
and  the  great  lakes.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  while  on  the  one  hand  many  stonuB 
move  eastward  •  along  the  northern  limits  of 
our  field  of  observation,  on  the  other  hand 
the  storms  that  originate  in  the  lower  lati- 
tudes tend  to  move  northward.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  storm  tracks  on  which  this  map  is  based 
have  moved  toward  and  over  New  England 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  chart  also  shows  in 
Nebraska  a  region  of  specially  numerous  storm 
tracks,  from  the  fact  that  the  storms  coming 
both  from  Texas  and  from  Dakota  frequently 
move  respectively  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  toward  this 
region;  and  frequently  w^e  find  here  also  the 
first  trace  of  a  class  of  storms  that  appear  to 
originate  on  the  spot.  The  peculiarities  in 
the.  distribution  of  storms  are  apparently  fully 
explained  by  the  topography  of  the  continent. 
When  we  consider  that  at  any  station  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  winds  veer  from  S.  £. 
to  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  as  a  storm  centre  passes  N. 
of  it,  we  perceive  from  this  map  that  through- 
out the  L  nited  States  E.  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains the  veering  of  the  wind  will  be  more  fre- 
quent than  its  backing,  in  the  proportions  indi- 
cated by  the  relative  number  of  storm  centres 
that  pass  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  station. 
For  tne  ocean,  it  has  in  general  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  compile  any  general  map  of  the  aver- 
age paths  of  the  storms ;  but  from  the  logs  of 
vessels  a  great  mass  of  information  relative  to 
the  frequency  of  gales  and  stormy  winds  has 
been  compiled,  and  this  information  is  very 
nearly  related  to  that  given  by  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  first  map  of  tliis  kind  was 
compiled  at  the  United  States  naval  obser- 
vatory by  M.  F.  Maury;  and  the  work  of  col- 
lecting such  data  has  been  actively  pursued  by 
the  meteorological  officers  of  all  nations,  es- 
peciaUy  England  and  Holland.— Within  20"  of 
the  equator  storm  winds  are  exceedingly  rare, 
but  their  number  increases  rapidly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  latitude  of  50°  N.  or  S.  During  our 
northern  summer  the  percentage  of  stormi- 
ness  diminishes  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  in- 
creases in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean.  In  ei- 
ther hemisphere,  winter  is  its  stormy  season. 
Within  the  limits  of  our  observations,  viz.,  up 
to  the  parallel  of  40°  on  either  side  of  the  equa- 
tor and  in  mid-ocean,  the  southern  winter  is 
sensibly  as  stormy  as  the  northern ;  but  beyond 
these  parallels,  and  especially  near  the  coast 
of  North  and  South  America,  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  far  more  stormy  than  the  south- 
ern; the  probable  cause  is  the  greater  mass 
of  dry  land,  and  consequently  of  dry 'cold  air, 
contiguous  to  the  North  Atlantic,  as  compared 
with  the  little  land  bordering  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. Among  the  regions  most  frequently  passed 
over  by  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Cape  Horn  and  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  next  in  importance  to  the  great 
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highway  between  Europe  and  America.  The 
clutrto  of  the  ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Horn,  published  by  the  London  meteo- 
rological office  (1871),  do  not  giye  the  per- 
centages of  storms ;  bat  for  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  charts  of  Oornelissen  (1874),  of 
the  meteorological  institute  of  the  Nether- 
lands, show  that  during  the  southern  summer 
the  storms  in  this  region  are  compa];^tivel7 
few  and  feeble.  In  winter  severe  westerly 
gales  are  exceedingly  abundant  to  the  south 
of  the  cape.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  continent,  and  on  either  side,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  land  is  shown  in  the  frequency  of 
storm  winds  blowing  off  shore  during  winter, 
and  on  shore  during  summer. — Storm  Warn- 
ings, Suggestions  for  storm  warnings  were 
broached  even  in  the  18th  century,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  had  ren- 
dered the  undertaking  practicable.  The  Euro- 
peans were  the  first  to  engage  systematically  in 
storm  warning ;  but  in  the  early  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  idea,  the  merchants  and 
the  individual  meteorologists  of  the  United 
States  took  the  lead.  If  we  pass  by  that  which 
Franklin,  Espy,  Bache,  Rediield,  Loomis,  Mau- 
ry, and  others  did  to  advance  our  knowledge  of 
atmospheric  phenomena,  and  consider  merely 
the  steps  taken  to  establish  national  systems 
of  storm  warnings,  we  shall  note  that  in 
1895  the  joint  meteorological  committee  of 
the  Franklin  institute  and  the  American  phil- 
osophical society  at  Philadelphia  appointed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Bache  and  Espy,  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  memorialize  congress  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  national  weather  bureau  for  the  study 
and  prediction  of  storms.  When  the  success 
of  the  Morse  telegraph  was  beyond  all  question, 
Redfield  in  1846,  and  Loomis  in  1847,  urged 
its  systematic  application  to  the  problem  in 
hand.  This  idea  was  greatly  furthered  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  who  as  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  had  just  removed  to  Wash- 
ington. In  1847,  in  behalf  of  that  institution, 
he  organized  a  system  of  volunteer  meteoro- 
logical observations  and  reports.  Through  the 
lil^rality  of  the  National  telegraph  line.  Prof. 
Henry  was  in  1857  able  to  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  a  telegraphic  weather  bulletin,  and  to 
make  successful  weather  predictions.  Mean- 
while, the  appointment  of  Espy  as  meteorolo- 
gist successively  to  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments, and  the  publication  (1850  and  1857)  of 
his  famous  reports  on  meteorology,  had  awa- 
kened a  universal  conviction  that  storm  pre- 
dictions were  practicable.  Already  many  mer- 
chants were  habitually  obtaining  at  their  own 
expense  weather  reports  from  distant  sections. 
The  Smithsonian  weather  bulletin  was  of  ne- 
cessity discontinued  in  1861,  and  an  effort  to 
revive  it  in  1864  was  frustrated  only  by  a  con- 
flagration which  destroyed  a  portion  of  the 
Smithsonian  building  early  in  the  following 
year.  It  does  not  appear  that  anything  more 
was  done  in  America  in  the  prosecution  of 
tbe  subject  of  weather  predictions  until  in 


1868,  in  his  inaugural  report  as  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  observatory,  the  writer  proposed 
this  as  a  work  proper  for  one  branch  of  the  in- 
stitution which  he  proposed  to  build  up  in  that 
city.  A  few  months  after  this  date  the  Cin- 
cinnati chamber  of  commerce  authorized  him 
to  obtain  at  its  expense,  for  three  months,  the 
necessary  telegrams,  and  to  publish  daily  weath- 
er predictions.  This  system  went  into  opera- 
tion on  Sept.  1,  1869.  In  a  modified  •form, 
and  pending  further  negotiations,  the  work 
was  continued  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  wri- 
ter and  the  Western  Union  telegraph  company 
from  December,  1869,  to  May,  1870,  and  after- 
ward entirely  at  the  expense  of  that  company, 
whose  manifold  weather  maps  were  in  much 
demand  until  the  commencement  in  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  of  the  great  work  of  th*e  army  signal 
office.  (See  Signal  Sebvioe.) — Simultaneous- 
ly with  the  spread  of  the  telegraph  in  Europe 
began  the  publication  of  weather  bulletins, 
and  their  collation  and  study.  Kamtz  says 
that  even  in  1885  he  had  begun  to  study  the 
weather  reports  in  the  Berlin  papers,  but  it 
required  the  excitement  of  the  Crimean  war, 
in  1854,  to  force  the  importance  of  the  subject 
upon  the  attention  of  European  governments. 
In  that  year  Leverrier  as  director  of  the  Paris 
observatory  took  up  the  subject:  his  tele- 
graphic reports  began  in  1865,  and  his  inter- 
national bulletin  in  1858.  Weather  probabili- 
ties were  not  begun  till  1863 ;  these  were  dis- 
continued in  1865,  and  only  lately  have  been 
revived,  but  storm  warning  signals  have  been 
uninterruptedly  displayed  since  1860.  In  1861 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  of  the  meteorological  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  trade,  began  tJbe  display  of 
storm  signals  in  England,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  the  publication  of  weather  fore- 
casts ;  his  system  of  warnings  consisted  rather 
of  a  series  of  signals  announcing  the  presence 
of  storms,  than  of  any  real  prediction  of  their 
advent.  The  Fitzroy  system  ceased  in  1866, 
shortly  after  his  death,  but  was  renewed  in 
1867.  Since  that  time  the  British  ports  have 
regularly  received  storm  warnings,  but  the  dis- 
play of  the  storm  signal  and  storm  drum  was 
only  revived  in  March,  1875.  The  French  and 
English  systems  of  storm  warnings  were  in 
some  respects  preceded  by  the  system  organ- 
ized in  Holland  by  Buys-Ballot,  who  in  1854 
had  announced  his  famous  rule  for  that  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
as  depending  on  barometric  disturbance.  In 
1860  he  began  the  communication  to  the  ship- 
piug  ports  of  storm  warning  despatches,  and 
was  in  fact  by  his  signals  ^e  first  to  utilize 
the  despatches  contained  in  the  telegraphic 
weather  bulletins  of  Leverrier.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  French,  English,  and  Butch 
systems  suffices  to  furnish  for  other  European 
nations  such  storm  predictions  as  are  needed 
for  their  respective  ports.  Thus  Spain,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Hanover,  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Tur- 
key receive  i:egularly  from  Paris  and  London 
announcements  of  the  condition  of  the  weath- 
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er,  especially  of  impending  storms.  Every  na- 
tion of  the  ciyilized  world,  including  China  and 
Japan,  now  has  national  offices  for  collecting 
and  atilizing  meteorological  observations.  As 
a  general  role,  the  warning  signal,  whether 
it  be  the  drum  or  cone  as  in  England,  or  the 
flags  and  lights  adopted  in  other  countries,  is 
intended  to  announce  merely  that  the  chances 
are  that  there  will  soon  be  a  dangerous  high 
wind  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station. 

8IOBR8,  Biditri  Mter,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1821. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1889,  and 
at  Andover  theological  seminary  in  1845,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Congrega- 
tional church,  Brookline,  Mass.  In  1846  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  post  he  still  retains 
(1876).  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  ^^  In- 
dependent'^ newspaper  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1848  to  1861.  He  haa  published  a 
report  on  the  revision  of  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible  undertaken  by  the  American  Bible 
society ;  ^^  Graham  Lectures,  on  the  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul  *'  (New 
York,  1866) ;  and  lectures  on  "  The  Conditions 
of  Success  in  Preaching  without  Notes  ^^  (1875). 

STOKT,  a  central  county  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  Skunk  river;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,651.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  m  1870 
were  181,022  bushels  of  wheat,  890,895  of  In- 
dian corn,  97,988  of  oats,  25,066  of  potatoes, 
18,780  tons  of  hay,  8,918  lbs.  of  wool,  182,249 
of  butter,  and  5,751  gallons  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses. There  were  1,580  horses,  2,258  milch 
cows,  4,021  other  cattle,  8,185  sheep,  and 
5,888  swine.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad  passes  through  the  capital,  Nevada. 

STOftTt  L  Jitei^h,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1779,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Sept.  10, 1845.  He  gi-aduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1798,  and  studied  law  in 
Marblehead.  In  1801  he  removed  to  Salem 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  ac- 
quired a  lucrative  practice  and  the  warm  friend- 
snip  of  some  of  the  leading  federalists,  though 
he  was  a  republican.  In  1804  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems  containing  *^  The  Power  of 
Solitude  "  and  some  smaller  pieces,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  From  1805  to  1808  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  took  a  very  active  part 
as  the  principal  leader  on  the  republican  side ; 
but  in  two  of  the  measures  which  he  espoused, 
he  acted  upon  purely  independent  grounds. 
The  first  was  a  bill  to  increase,  and  to  estab- 
lish on  a  permanent  basis,  the  salaries  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  which 
was  passed  by  his  exertions  in  1807.  The 
other  was  a  bill  (1808)  to  establish  a  court  of 
chancery  for  the  state ;  but  this  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  the  same  year  he  defended  the  em- 
bargo as  the  only  measure  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jefferson  could  have  adopted,  short 


of  a  declaration  of  war,  without  submitting  to 
the  ignominious  restrictions  on  American  com- 
merce by  the  belligerent  powers.  He  had  writ- 
ton  in  1806  the  celebrated  ^'  Memorial  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salem  relative  to  the  Infringe- 
ments on  the  Neutral  Trade  of  the  United 
States,  ^^  addressed  to  the  president  and  to  con- 
gress. In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  was  elected 
to  coqgress  from  the  Essex  district  In  op- 
position to  the  adminiatration  he  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  embargo,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  originally  supported  it 
as  a  temporary  measure,  and  that  it  had  ac- 
complished its  real  purpose.  He  left  congress 
before  the  repeal  was  consummated,  but  not 
before  he  had  largely  contributed  to  bring 
it  about,  and  Jefferson  attributed  the  repeal 
idmost  wholly  to  his  exertions.  Declining  a 
reflection  to  congress,  he  was  again  chosen  to 
a  seat  in  the  state  legislature  in  1810,  and  in 
January,  1811,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house.  On  Nov.  18,  1811,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  associate  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  Jan.  17, 
1812,  he  resigned  the  office  of  speaker.  In 
1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  state  constitution.  His 
principal  services  in  that  body  related  to  the 
tenure  and  the  compensation  of  the  judiciarj, 
the  apportionment  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  property  basis  of  the  senate. 
The  original  constitution  contained  a  danse 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court 
A  motion  was  made  and  suddenly  carried  to 
insert  the  words  "  or  diminish."  The  recon- 
sideration and  rejection  of  this  amendment 
were  produced  by  a  powerful  and  brilliant 
argument  by  Judge  Story,  which  commanded 
the  assent  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  con- 
vention. In  1829  Judge  Story  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  in  Harvard  university,  on  a 
foundation  esteblished  by  Nathan  Dane,  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature, 
the  law  of  nations,  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  federal  law,  and  federal  equity;  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Oambridge. 
The  law  school  of  which  he  now  became  the 
head  immediately  attracted  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  his  consti- 
tutional views  he  was  of  the  school  of  Wash- 
ington and  Marshall,  upholding  what  he  con- 
sidered as  the  just  powers  of  the  Union,  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  states. 
His  works  comprehend  "  Oommentaries  on 
the  Oonstitotion  of  the  United  States"  (S 
vols.  8vo,  1888) ;  "  Oommentaries  on  the  Con- 
flict of  Laws  "  (1884) ;  "  Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1886)  and 
"Equity  Pleadings"  (1888);  and  treatises  on 
the  law  of  bailments,  agency,  partnership,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes.  All  of 
these  works  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. Judge  Story  was  gifted  with  great 
colloquial  powers,  and  his  social  qualities  in 
private  life  largely  added  to  the  influence  of 
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his  learning,  talents,  and  public  positions.    A 
life  of  him  by  his  son,  William  W.  Story,  was 
published  at  Boston  in  1851  (2  vols.  Svo). 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  his  "Miscella- 
neous Writings"  (Svo,  1882).     His  decisions 
as  a  circuit  court  judge  are  contained  in  18 
vols.  8yo,  being  jthe  reports  of  Gallison,  Ma- 
son, Sumner,  and  Story.     His  judgments  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  may 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  Granch,  Wheaton, 
Peters,  and  Howard,  from  1811  to  1845.    II. 
iniui  WetH«n^  an  Americ^m  sculptor  and  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Salem,  Feb. 
12, 1819.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1838,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston. 
In  1844  he  published  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  •Contracts,"  and  in  1847  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property."    He  also 
published  three  volumes  of  "Reports  of  Oases 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Oircuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit "  (1847). 
In  1847  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems ; 
in  1851  a  life  of  his  father  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
in  1856  a  second  volume  of  poems.    Among 
his  subsequent  publications  are :  "  Hoba  di  Ro- 
ma, or  Walks  and  Tidks  about  Rome  "  (2  vols., 
London,   1862;  New  York,   1864;  new  ed., 
1875);  "Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure" 
(1866);  "Graffiti  d'ltalia"  (Edinburgh,  1860); 
"A Roman  Lawyer  in  Jeruaalem"  (1870);  and 
"Nero,  an  Historical  Play"  (1875).     Since 
1848  Mr.  Story  has  resided  in  Rome,  devoting 
himself  to  sculpture,  for  which  he  early  showed 
a  strong  inclination.    Among  his  works  are  a 
sitting  statue  of  his  father,  in  marble,  in  the 
chapel  at  Mt.  Auburn ;  statues  of  George  Pea- 
body,  JosicJi  Quincy,  and  Edward  Everett; 
busts  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Theodore 
Parker ;  and  many  ideal  works  of  great  merit, 
among  which  are  a  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Little 
Red  Riding-Hood,"  "  Sappho,"  "  Cleopatra," 
"Jerusalem"  (an  allegorical  female  figure  rep- 
resenting the  clesolation  of  the  city  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple),  a  "Sibyl,"  and 
"  Semiramis."  The  last  is  owned  in  New  York. 
STOffllSIK  Hmmms,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  London,  Aug.  17,  1755,  died  there,  April  27, 
1834.    At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  designer  of  patterns,  then  became  a  designer 
for  illnstrated  books,  and  studied  painting  at 
the  royal  academy,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  in  1794  and  librarian  in  1812.    He  is 
known    by   his  contributions  to  "Boydell's 
Shakespeare,"  his  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  the 
"Flitch  of  Bacon,"  the  Wellington  shield,  and 
his  illnstrations  of   Rogers's  "Poems"  and 
"Italy."    The  number  of  his  designs  is  esti- 
mated at  5,000,  of  which  8,000  have  been  en- 
graved.—  His  son  Chables  Alfred  (1786- 
1821),  draughtsman  to  the  society  of  antiqua- 
ries, pnblished  a  work  on  the  "Monumental 
Effigies  of  Great  Britain  "  (13  parts,  fol.,  1811- 
'23),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife, 
afterward  Mrs.  Bray,  and  his  brother-in-law 
A  6.  Kempe.    The  former  wrote  his  life  and 
that  of  his  father.    (See  Bbay,  Asva  Eliza.) 


finOTEt    See  Waemino  and  Ventilation. 

STOW,  BaniL  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1801,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  27, 1869.  He  graduated  at  Columbian 
college,  D.  0..  in  1825,  and  in  1825-'27  edited 
the  "Columbian  Star."  On  Oct.  2i,  1827,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  in  1882  became  pastor 
of  the  Baldwin  place  Baptist  church  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1848  of  the  Bowe  street  church. 
He  was  recording  secretary  of  the  board  of 
the  general  missionary  convention  from  1888 
to  1646.  He  published  "Memoir  of  Harriet 
Dow"  (1882);  "History  of  the  English  Bap- 
tist Mission  to  India  "  (1885) ;  "  History  of  the 
Danish  Mission  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel " 
(1837) ;  "  Daily  Manna  for  Christian  Pilgrims  " 
(1842);  "The  Whole  Family  in  Heaven  and 
Earth  "  (1845) ;  "  Question  Book  of  Christian 
Doctrine"  (1848);  "The  Psalmist,"  with  the 
Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  (1849);  "Christian  Broth- 
erhood" (1859);  and  "First  Things,  or  De- 
velopment of  Church  Life"  (1859).  His  life 
has  been  written  by  R.  H.  Neale  (Boston,  1870). 

9fOW,  Join,  an  English  antiquary,  bom  in 
London  in  1525,  died  April  5,  1605.  He  was 
bred  a  tailor,  but  from  1560  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  English  history. 
He  made  an  extensive  collection  of  papers, 
many  of  them  Catholic  records,  which  occa- 
sioned suspicion,  and  he  was  cited  before  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  on  charges  preferred 
by  his  own  brother,  but  wa^  acquitted.  His 
works  are :  a  "  Summarie  of  Englysh  Chron- 
icles" (12mo,  1561);  "Annales,  or  a  Generall 
Chronicle  of  England  "  (4to,  1580) ;  "  A  Sur- 
vey of  London  "  (4to,  1598 ;  continued  by  John 
Strype;  2  vols.,  1720;  new  eds.,  1842  and  1846) ; 
and  "  The  Successions  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Beginning  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
End  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  (1688). 

STDWEi  L  Calvin  Sllta,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Natick,  Mass.,  April  6,  1802.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1824,  and  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1828,  and  in 
1828-^80  was  assistant  prdfessor  at  Andover. 
In  1880  he  became  professor  of  languages  in 
Dartmouth  college,  and  in  1838  of  Biblical 
literature  in  Lane  theological  seminary,  Cin- 
cinnati. In  May,  1886,  he  visited  Europe,  to 
examine,  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the 
pfiblic  school  system  of  the  German  states, 
and  published  "  Elementary  Education  in  Eu- 
rope," which  was  distributed  in  every  district 
of  Ohio  by  the  legislature.  He  also  published 
reports  on  the  "Education  of  Immigrants,"  on 
"The  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Prussia,"  and  on  "  Elementary  In- 
struction in  Prussia."  In  1850  he  became  di- 
vinity professor  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  in 
1852  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover 
theological  seminary.  He  resigned  this  office 
in  1864,  and  has  since  resided  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  His  remaining  works  are :  a  "  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,"  translated 
from  the  German  of  Jahn  (Andover,  1828 ;  2 
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vols.,  London,  1829);  "Lectares  on  the  Sa- 
cred Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,"  from  the  Prodee- 
lionet  of  Lowth,  with  notes  (Andover,  1829) ; 
*' Introdnction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible"  (yoL  i.  only  published, 
Cincinnati,  183o);  and  ^*  Origin  and  History 
of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  "  (part  i.,  the  New 
Testament,  Hartford,  1867).  IL  Harriet  HfaaMb 
BeeAer,  wife  of  the  preceding.    See  Bebohbb. 

STOWEUi,  WlOaa  Scttt,  baron,  an  English 
jarist,  born  in  Heworth,  Durham,  Oct  17, 
1745,  died  Jan.  28,  1836.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1764,  and  was  elected  a  fellow,  and 
soon  after  a  college  tutor.  In  1774  he  became 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the 
university.  In  1779  he  was  admitted  at  doc- 
tors^ commons  into  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
and  in  1780  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  made  a 
specialty  of  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  prac- 
tice, and  within  a  few  years  was  appointed 
successively  registrar  of  tibe  court  of  faculties, 
judge  of  the  consistory  court,  vicar  general  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  advocate 
general.  In  1798  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  which  office  he  occu- 
pied for  80  years.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  parliament  for  Downton  in  1790,  and  was 
one  of  the  members  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford from  1801  to  1821,  when  he  was  made  a 
peer.    He  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Eldon. 

STKABKHUS.    See  Squinting. 

(SflEABO,  a  Greek  geographer,  born  at  Ama- 
aia,  in  Pontns;  Asia  Minor,  about  54  B.  C,  died 
about  A.  D.  24.  He  studied  rhetoric  under 
Arlstodemus  at  Nysa  in  Caria ;  was  a  pupil  at 
Amisus  in  Pontus  of  Tyrannio  the  gramma- 
rian, and  at  Seleucia  in  Cilicia  of  Xenarchns, 
a  peripatetic  philosopher.  At  Alexandria  he 
studied  under  Bo&thus  of  Sidon,  also  a  peri- 
patetic; and  at  Tarsus  under  Athenodorus,  a 
stoic.  He  travelled  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Crete, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  He  wrote  "  Historical  Me- 
moirs," which  are  lost,  and  a  "  Geography." 
This  work,  which  embodies  all  the  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  age,  is  divided  into  17 
books ;  the  tirst  2  treat  oi  cosmography,  or  the 
description  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  the 
other  15  give  accounts  of  particular  countries. 
Fragments  of  the  8th  and  9th  books  were  dis- 
covered in  1875.  Among  the  best  editions  are 
those  of  Casaubon  (1597),  Kramer  (1844-'52), 
and  Meineke  (a  vols.,  1852*  new  ed.,  1864). 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Falconer  and 
Hamilton  (8  vols.,  1854-'7).    (See  Geooeapht.) 

8TRADELLA,  Akmtuiny  an  Italian  musician, 
bom  in  Naples  about  1645,  assassinated  in 
Genoa  in  1678.  He  was  a  singer,  violinist, 
and  composer.  At  Venice  he  was  employed 
to  teach  Hortensia,  a  noble  Roman  lady  of 
great  beauty,  with  whom  a  Venetian  noble- 
man was  in  love.  Stradella  and  Hortensia  fell 
in  love  and  eloped  to  Rome.  Assassins  hired 
by  the  Venetian  found  them  there,  but  were 
so  moved  by  Stradella^s  music  and  singing  at 
the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  where  he  was 
directing  the  performance  of  his  oratorio  **  St. 
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John  the  Baptist,"  that  they  informed  him  of 
their  purpose,  and  that  they  had  abandoned 
it.  Stradella  and  Hortensia  fled  to  Turin, 
whereb  they  were  favorably  received  by  the 
duchess  regent,  and  were  married.  The  Ve- 
netian hired  other  assassins,  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  wounding  Stradella,  but  he  recov- 
ered. The  next  year  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Genoa  to  arrange  for  the  performance  of  an 
opera  which  he  had  composed  at  tbe  request 
of  the  city.  Here  other  assassins  rushed  into 
their  chamber  and  murdered  them  both.  His 
principal  works  are  the  Oratorio  di  San  Gio- 
vanni BaUi$ta  and  La  f area  delV  amorpaUr- 
nOy  opera  eeria  (Genoa,  1678). 

SIUDIfAU,  or  StnAvarfaiB,  AitMria,  an  Ital- 
ian violin  maker,  bom  in  Cremona  in  1644, 
died  there,  Dec.  17,  1737.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Nicol6  Amati,  and  his  first  violins,  made  when 
he  was  23  years  old,  as  well  as  those  which 
he  made  during  the  succeeding  20  years,  were, 
in  form  and  style,  reproductions  of  the  works 
of  that  master.  As  early  as  1668  he  began 
to  use  a  label  with  his  own  name,  as  follows : 
^^Antonius  Stradiuarius  Cremonensis  faciebat, 
A.  D.  16 — ."  For  many  years  the  form  of 
his  instruments  varied ;  but  about  1686  he  ac- 
quired his  peculiar  style,  which  is  very  mani- 
fest in  all  his  subsequent  works ;  although  he 
had  three  manners  and  three  periods,  daring 
one  of  which,  the  middle,  he  produced  what 
is  known  as  the  'Mong"  pattern.  His  pro- 
ductions consist  mostly  of  violins,  violas,  and 
violoncellos,  though  he  also  made  some  viols 
of  six  and  seven  strings,  as  well  as  mandolins, 
guitars,  and  lutes.  His  instruments  are  distin- 
guished alike  by  their  external  beauty  and  the 
superiority  of  their  tone.  He  was  the  first  to 
finish  his  instruments  neatly  on  the  inside. 
He  generally  selected  and  cut  his  wood  with 
great  care,  and  studied  the  proportions  of 
thickness  and  breadth  most  conducive  to  so- 
nority, the  form  of  the  outside  line  and  of  the 
sound  holes  (in  which  he  attained  great  ele- 
gance), and  the  lustre  and  durability  of  his 
varnish,  and  thus,  produced  works  that  no 
subsequent  maker  has  been  able  to  rival.  So 
precious  are  these  instruments  in  the  estima- 
tion of  connoisseurs  that  the  possessors  of  the 
finest  of  them  are  well  known.  One,  carefully 
preserved  under  glass,  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  bow,  and  is  known  as  la  pveelle.  The 
"Dolphin,"  so  called  from  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  veined  wood  of  its  back,  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  marquis  de  la  Rosa. 
The  fineness  of  the  wood  and  the  perfection  of 
its  form  render  it  tie  most  beautiful  work 
extant  of  this  maker.  Others  of  his  famons 
violins  were  owned  by  the  late  giand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  M.  Allard,  Viotti,  Artot,  and  Connt 
Cepol.  Several  were  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Goding  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott  in  England. 
Superior  specimens  command  in  the  market 
prices  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000. 

mUFFOU),  a  S.  £.  county  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, bordering  on  Maine;  area,  about  675  sq. 
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m.;  pop.  in  1870,  80,243.  It  has  an  nneren 
sorfHoe,  watered  bj  nnmerons  streams.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Several  railroads 
traverse  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  5,122  bushels  of  wheat,  69,761  of  Indian 
com,  18,938  of  oats,  18,681  of  barley,  248,681 
of  potatoes,  15,762  lbs.  of  wool,  302,149  of  but- 
ter, 42,667  of  cheese,  and  28,908  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,988  horses,  4,227  milch  cows, 
2,602  working  oxen,  3,666  other  cattle,  4,627 
sheep,  and  1,776  swine;  21  manufactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  4  of  cotton  goods,  2  of  iron 
ware,  5  of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  1  of 
floor  oil  cloths,  1  of  paper,  1  of  sand  and  emery 
paper  and  cloth,  7  of  woollen  goods,  2  cloth- 
printing  establishments,  2  planing  mills,  16 
saw  millB,  1  flour  mill,  8  tanneries,  and  1  cur- 
rying establishment.    Capital,  Dover. 

SnUFiWD,  ThMMS  Wcitwtrtb,  earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  London,  April  18, 
1593,  executed  on  Tower  hill.  May  12,  1641. 
He  was   educated   at   Cambridge,    travelled 
abroad,  at  the  age  of  21  inherited  large  fami- 
ly estates,  and  in  1614  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  York.     He  was  at 
flrst  a  leading  member  of  the  opposition,  but 
in  1628  he  was  created  by  Charles  I.  Baron 
and  Viscount  Wentworth,  joined  the  court 
party,  and  soon  became  the  king^s  most  trust- 
ed counsellor.    He  was  appointed  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  north,  and  in  1682 
made  governor  of  Ireland.     His  administra- 
tion here  was  severe  and  unjust.    He  main- 
tained that  Ireland  was  a  conquered  country, 
and  treated  it  as  such.    His  object  was  to  make 
his  master  an  absolute  monarch  by  means  of  an 
executive  system  which  he  called  "  thorough," 
and  he  boasted  that  in  Ireland  the  king  was 
"as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world." 
It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the 
material  condition  of   the  people  improved 
under  his  government,  in  spite  of  his  despotic 
measures.    In  January,  1640,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Strafford  and  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Irelimd.    Later  in  the  same  year  Charles 
put  him  in  command  of  the  army  against  the 
msurgent  Soots,  before  whom  the  royal  troops 
fled  panic-struck,  after  the  rout  at  Newburn 
(Aug.  28) ;  and  contrary  to  the  strenuous  ad- 
vice of  Strafford,  the  king  accepted  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Scots.    Dreading  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament  which  the  king  at  this  time, 
under  compulsion,    determined   to   summon, 
Strafford  implored  permission  to  return  to 
Ireland.    But  Charles,  pledging  his  royal  word 
that  ^^  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched 
by  parliament,"  prevailed  upon  him  to  brave 
the  issue.     The  assembly  met  on  Nov.  3.    On 
the  11th  Pym   appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
commons  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
with  a  message  of  impeachment.    The  articles 
of  impeachment  accused  Strafford  of  an  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
His  guilt  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  evidence 
which  has  come  to  light  since  his  death ;  but 
it  was  never  proved  by  his  accusers,  and  his 


defence,  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
eloquence  and  ability,  was  so  strong  that  the 
house  abandoned  the  original  impeachment. 
A  bin  of  attainder,  brought  into  the  lower 
house,  was  passed  by  a  great  majority.  The 
lords,  in  a  panic,  complied ;  and  the  bill  was 
sent  to  Charles  for  his  approval.  The  king 
made  some  endeavors  to  save  him,  but  appre- 
hended popular  violence  if  he  refused  a  war- 
rant for  the  execution ;  and  Strafford  advised 
him  by  letter,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace, 
to  sacrifice  a  life  which  would  be  resigned 
cheerfully  to  a  master  who  had  bestowed  such 
^*  exceeding  favors."  He  moved  from  his  prison 
to  Tower  hill  with  dignity.  "  I  lay  down  my 
head,"  said  he,  after  declaring  his  innocence, 
^*as  cheerfully  as  ever  I  did  when  going  to 
repose."  His  attainder  was  reversed  under 
Charles  H.  His  *^ Letters  and  Despatches" 
were  edited  by  Dr.  Enowler  (2  vols,  fol.,  Lon- 
don, 1789).  His  life  has  been  written  by  Eliz- 
abeth Cooper  (London,  1874). 

jariSAITB  SEITLEnENTBy  a  British  colony  in 
Asia,  *  consisting  of  islands  in  the  strait  of 
Malacca  and  detached  portions  of  territory 
adjoining  it.  It  is  divided  for  administra- 
tive purposes  into  three  provinces,  Singapore, 
Malacca,  and  Wellesley,  the  last  includinff 
the  island  of  Penang,  whieh  will  be  found 
described  under  their  own  names.  The  area, 
and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1871,  are  as  follows : 


FROVmCES. 

Singapore 

Mauoca , 

Wellesley  (mainland).. . , 
•*        (Penang).... 

Total. 


AxmJb  iq.  m.    PopulaUon. 


284 

9T,1U 

658 

77,T66 

286 

71,488 

lOT 

61,797 

1,225 


808,097 


Of  the  total  population  in  1871,  200,488  were 
males  and  107,664  female^;  108,986  were 
Chinese,  1,780  Europeans,  and  the  remainder 
Malays  and  other  East  Indians.  The  Straits 
Settlements  is  a  crown  colony,  and  is  ruled  by 
a  governor,  resident  in  Singapore,  who  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  home  goverument. 
Subordinate  to  him  are  two  sub-governors, 
resident  at  Malacca  and  Penang,  who  have 
charge  respectively  of  the  provinces  of  Malacca 
and  Wellesley.  The  colony,  which  is  free  com- 
mercially, had  no  public  debt  in  1871.  The 
gross  public  revenue  in  that  year  was  £298,- 
712 ;  expenditure.  £266,499.  The  total  value 
of  imports  in  1871  was  £10,161,668,  of  which 
£2,874,106  were  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  of 
exports,  £9,416,642,  of  which  £2,119,732  were 
to  the  United  Kingdom.— In  1861  the  provinces 
now  included  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  which 
previously  had  been  subordinate  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  were  made  a  dependency  of 
the  crown  under  the  governor  general  of  In- 
dia ;  and  in  April,  1867  (by  act  of  Aug.  10, 
1866),  they  were  separated  from  India  and 
created  an  independent  crown  colony. 
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nUUVHD,  a  Btronglf  fortified  Msport  town 
of  PrDBsia,  ia  Pomeronis.,  capital  of  a  district 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  strait  which  separates 
the  islanil  of  ROgen  from  the  mainland,  126 
ra.  N.  bj  W,  of  Berlin;  pop.  in  18T1,  26,T81. 
The  town  a  aitaated  on  an  insular  site,  sur- 
rounded by  the  strait  and  several  ponds,  and 
can  011I7  be  approached  by  bridges  which  con- 
nect it  with  its  thred  anburbs  on  the  mainland. 
It  has  a  eloora^  appearaoce,  but  is  clean  and 
well  pare^.  The  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
St.  Harj  are  fine  specimens  of  the  pointed 
style  of  architectare.  The  gymnosinm  has 
both  a  mnsenm  and  a  library.  The  mannfac- 
tares  inclnde  lioen  and  woollen  goods,  starch, 
sagar,  tobaoco,  soap,  and  leather.  The  town 
owns  nearly  300  vessels,  of  about  70,000  tons. 
The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  malt,  timber, 
wool,  and  linen.  The  harbor  ia  large,  but 
shoals  prevent  vessels  drawing  more  than  16 
ft.  from  entering  it. — Stralsnnd  was  boilt  by 
Jaromar  I.,  prince  of  ROgen,  abont  1209,  and 
in  the  14th  century  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hanse  towns.  It  suecosafDlly  resisted 
a  memorable  siege  by  Wallenatein  in  1628. 
The  Swedes  gained  posaeasion  of  it  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  Frederick  William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  captured  it  from 
tbem  in  1ST8,  bat  restored  it  in  1679.  Stral- 
■aod  surrendered  to  the  Prussian,  Danish,  and 
Saxon  forces  in  1715,  bat  was  restored  to 
'  Sweden  in  1T20.  In  1807  it  surrendered  to 
the  French,  who  destroyed  part  of  the  forti- 
fications. By  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1614  it 
was  ceded  to  Denmark,  and  in  1815  Denmark 
sarrendered  it  to  Prussia. 

nUNOiflUI.    See  DATrni. 

SIKANGE,  Sir  Stktft,  an  English  engraver, 
born  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney  isles, 
July  14,  1721,  died  in  London,  July  B,  1782. 
While  an  apprentice  in  Edinburgh  he  Joined 
the  forces  of  the  young  pretender,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden  took  refuge  in  the  high- 
lands. He  stndied  abroad  for  some  years,  and 
in  1T6I  settled  in  London  as  a  hbtorical  en- 
graver. During  a  visit  to  the  continent  in 
1760  he  eieonted  many  plates  ^ter  the  old 
masters.  He  was  also  a  picture  dealer,  amassed 
a  fortune,  and  was  knighted  in  1787.  He 
wrote  ft  "History  o!  the  Progress  of  Engra- 
ving," never  published.  There  is  a  memoir  of 
him  by  James  Bonnistonn  of  Dennistoun  (2 
vols.  8vo,  1865). 

nUHDKG,  or  Strmkwg  (Ft.  StroAourg),  a 
city  of  Germany,  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
formerly  of  the  French  department  of  Bas- 
Bhin,  on  the  Hi,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
about  a  mile  from  the  latter  river,  90  m.  S. 
8.  W.  of  Frankfort,  and  260  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Paris;  pop.  in  1876,  94,000,  two  fifths  Prot- 
estants. It  stands  on  level  ground,  is  nearly 
S  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by  a  woll 
with  bastions,  ditehes,  and  outworks,  and  a 
strong  citadel  constructed  by  Tanban.  It  is 
entered  by  seven  gatea,  and  the  Rhine  ia  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  opposite  Kehl.    The  111 
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flows  through  the  town  in  a  N.  K  direction, 
has  many  branches,  and  is  crossed  by  seiersl 
wooden  bridges.  The  streets  are  genersily 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  principal  ones 
are  broad,  and  there  are  severu  fine  squsret. 
The  bouses  are  well  built  and  rather  lofty, 
with  stoep  roofs.  The  cathedral,  one  of  ths 
finest  Gothic  bnildings  in  Enrope  (see  CiTin- 
dbil),  wsa  much  damaged  during  the  siege 
of  1870,  bnt  soon  restored.  It  has  a  famoos 
astronomical  dock,  constmcted  by  Isaac  Ui- 
breoht  abont  16T0,  oneof  the  greatest  works  ot 
ita  kind.  Of  the  other  churdhes  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Thomss, 
the  Temple  Neuf,  and  St.  Pierre  le  Jeone ;  and 
there  is  a  fine  synagogne.  The  city  library, 
dating  from  16^1.  was  bnmed  in  1670,  du- 
ring the  war,  with  its  800,000  volnmea;  bnt 
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it  has  since  been  restored,  and  In  1874  con- 
tdned  800,000  and  in  1676  350,000  volumet. 
The  nniveraity,  fonnded  in  1921,  Was  reopened 
May  I,  1872,  by  the  Germans,  and  in  18T6  had 
more  than  700  studenta.  The  military  estab- 
lishments are  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  msn- 
ufacturea  include  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
goods,  sail  cloth,  jewelry,  clocks  and  watches, 
cutlery,  hardware  and  cast-iron  articles,  porce- 
lain, earthenware,  soap,  leather,  straw  goods, 
hosiery,  paper,  and  cards.  There  are  naner- 
ous  bleach  fields,  dye  works,  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  printing  otSces ;  and  the  town 
ia  celebrated  for  ita  pdti*  de  Foie  griu.  The 
trade  of  Strasburg  is  eit^naive,  and  is  gTeatly 
facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine.— 
Strasburg  occupies  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
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gentoratmo,  which  after  the  Boman  conqaeet 
wsa  mftde  a  frontier  fortresB  against  the  Ger- 
maiu.  It  was  a  free  citj  of  the  empire  dnring 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  a  Protestant  city  till 
seized  h;  Loois  SIV.  in  1881.  A  Catholic 
biahopric  of  Straaburg,  however,  at  the  same 
time  ruled  a  considerable  territorj  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine.  After  ahont  one  month's 
siege  and  bombardment,  the  commander,  Gen. 
Uhrich,  capitulated  to  the  Germans  in  the  night 
of  Sept.  ST-E8,  1870  ;  and  the  citj  was  finally 
incorporated  with  the  German  empire  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871.  The  fortifications  as 
well  as  the  town  have  since  been  much  en- 
larged,— See  FrieBS,  VaterldndtKht  GaekichU 
del-  Stadt  Stratburg  (4  toIs.,  Strashnrg,  ITBl- 
'6);  Hermann,  JTot ice*  hiitoriqiiet,  ttatiitigtia 
at  littirairt*  lur  la  villi  de  Stratbourg  (2  vols., 
1819);  IhevmmU  relati/i  au  liige  d»  Strat- 
iouT^,  by  Gen.  Uhrich  (Paris,  18T2);  Oachichtu 
(fer  Belagerung  ton  Strattburg  im  Jahrt  1870, 
from  German  oEGciol  sonrces,  by  Keinhard  Wag- 
uer  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1874) ;  and  the  account  of 
the  si^e  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  history  of  the  war 
pobliahed  by  the  German  general  staff  (1875). 

SIUTFOID,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Perth  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the 
Avon  river,  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Grand  Tmnk 
railway  with  the  Boflalo  branch,  88  m.  W.  by 
8.  of  Toronto;  pop.  in  I8T1,  4,S18.  It  has 
good  water  power,  and  contains  mannfactorieB 
of  iron  cast^ga,  mill  machinery,  agricnltaral 
implements,  woollens,  steam  engines,  leather, 
boots  aad  shoes,  &o.,  and  several  fiourine  mills, 
distilleries,  and  breweries.  The  railroad  shops 
.  are  very  extensive.  There  are  three  branch 
banks,  three  weekly  (one  German)  newspa- 
pers, a  monthly  periodical,  and  Baptist,  Con- 
gregatioDBl,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Boman  Catholic  churches.  The  val- 
ue of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1874,-  wa«  $1,026,038;  of  exports,  |247,244. 

nUlTOKD  DE  KEDCUFFE,  Stntlbrd  Ganlig, 
visconnt,  better  known  as  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning, an  English  diplomatist,  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  6,  1788.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  embassy  at  Constantinople,  in  1S14 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  in 
1830  a  special  commissioner  at  Washington, 
and  in  1824  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople  from  1625  to  1827, 
and  again  from  1841  to  1868;  and  his  dlplo- 
■nAtic  scttTity  was  very  coDspicnoaa  both  du- 
ring tJie  negotiationa  which  resulted  in  the 
intervention  of  the  western  powers  in  favor 
of  Greece,  and  daring  the  opening  period  of 
the  Crimean  war.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Reshid  Pasha,  and  many  important  reforms  ill 
Turkey,  particularly  those  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  population,  were  at- 
tributed to  his  efforts.  He  was  ennobled  in 
1863.  He  has  published  "Why  am  I  a  Chris. 
tianf"  (18TS),  and  a  play  entitled  ''Alfred  the 
Great  in  Athelney  "  (1876). 

SnUTFOUHIFOlf-ATOK,  a  town,  of  War- 
wickshire, England,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
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river  Avon,  8  m.  8.  W.  of  Warwick,  and  82  m. 
N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  8,863.  The 
town  exhibits  the  architecture  of  the  18th  and 
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17th  centuries.  Annual  fairs  are  held  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  cattle,  com,  and  cheese.  Strat- 
ford was  a  place  of  some  conseqnence  aa  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  8th  centnry,  but  derives 


Bhuktfpekie'i  Tomb- 
its  chief  interest  now  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  his  abode  in 
youth  and  age,  and  tbe  place  of  his  death  and 
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bnrial.  A  part  of  the  ancient  house  in  which 
he  is  said  to  hare  been  bom,  and  which  he  re- 
tained to  the  time  of  his  death,  is  still  standing 
in  Henley  street;  it  has  been  purchased  for 
the  nation  by  sabscription  at  a  cost  of  abont 
£4,000,  and  is  as  far  as  possible  kept  in  the 
same  condition  as  in  his  lifetime.  A  church 
near  the  river,  a  handsome  cruciform  struc- 
ture with  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  contains  his 
remains  and  those  of  his  wife,  in  the  Ticinitjr 
of  a  monument,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  the  celebrated  portrait  bust  of  Shake- 
speare in  marble.  This  edifice  was  thorough- 
ly restored  in  1840.  The  grammar  school, 
in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  great 
dramatist  was  educated,  is  established  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ancient  guildhall.  In  1769 
a  Shakespeare  ^Mubilee^'  was  celebrated  in 
Stratford  under  the  direction  of  Garrick,  on 
which  occajsion  the  present  town  hall,  which 
contains  a  statue  of  the  poet,  was  erected. 
The  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare^s  birth  was 
celebrated  here,  April  28, 1864. 

STKAVBIIfG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  25  m.  S.  E.  of  Ratisbon;  pop. 
in  1871,  11,150.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  It  has  an  ancient  town  hall, 
a  Gothic  church  with  fine  pictures,  and  one 
with  a  celebrated  monument  of  Duke  Albert 
II.,  and  a  palace  where  Duke  Albert  III.  re- 
sided with  his  wife  Agnes  Bemauer.  (See 
Bbbnaubb.)  Straubing  has  many  breweries 
and  tanneries. 

STKAVSSL  the  name  of  four  Grerman  musicians, 
father  and  three  sons.  Johakn,  the  father, 
was  born  in  Vienna,  March  14,  1804,  and  died 
there,  Sept.  24,  1849.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
member  of  Lanner^s  orchestra,  afterward  or- 
ganized a  band  of  his  own,  gave  concerts  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  and  soon  rivalled 
Lanner  as  a  composer  and  conductor.  The 
eldest  son,  Johann,  bom  in  Vienna  in  1825, 
has  been  for  many  years,  by  appointment  of 
the  emperor,  music  director  of  the  court  balls. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  organ- 
ized a  band,  whose  playing  has  created  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  chief  capitals  of 
urope.  In  1872  Strauss  (without  his  band) 
visited  the  United  States,  and  conducted  the 
orchestra  of  1,000  performers  in  his  own  com- 
positions at  the  so-called  world^s  peace  jubilee 
in  Boston.  Before  returning  he  gave  three 
concerts  in  New  York.  Besides  nearly  400 
compositions  of  dance  music,  he  has  published 
four  operettas  which  have  met  with  consider- 
able success :  Indigo  (1871),  Der  Gameval  in 
Bom  (1878),  Die  Fledermaus  (1874),  and  Co- 
gliostro  (1875).  Jobkf,  who  was  bom  in  Vienna 
in  1827  and  died  therein  1870,  left  nearly  800 
compositions  of  dance  music.  The  youngest 
brotoer,  Eduabd,  is  the  leader  of  an  orchestra 
in  Vienna,  and  has  published  nearly  200  com- 
positions. The  published  compositions  of  the 
four  Strausses  are  about  1,100  in  number,  all  of 
which,  excepting  a  few  marches  and  the  ope- 


rettas above  mentioned,  are  musio  for  dancing. 
Between  800  and  400  are  waltzes,  many  of 
which  are  classed  as  the  best  productions  of 
this  kind  of  music. 

SniAIISS)  DttTM  nMrkft,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  Ludwigsburg,  Wnrtemberg,  Jan. 
27, 1808,  died  in  Beriin,  Feb.  9,  1874.  He  was 
educated  at  Blaubeuren  and  Tfibingen,  was 
curate  in  1830  and  professor  at  Haulbronn  in 
1831,  and  in  1832  became  Repetent  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Ttlbingen,*  where  he  also 
lectured  on  the  Hegelian  philosophy  in  the 
university.  His  name  was  unknown  when  be 
published  D<m  Leben  Jeau  (2  vols.,  Tubingen, 
1835;  translated  by  Marian  Evans,  now  Mrs. 
Lewes,  3  vols.,  London,  1846 ;  new  ed.,  2  vols., 
New  York,  1860),  which  was  republished  by 
him  in  1864,  after  the  appearance  of  Renan^s 
work  on  Jesus,  under  the  title  Da%  Leben  Jeau 
far  dot  deutsehe  Volk  bearbeitet  (latest  ed., 
1874).  Its  design  is  to  critically  establish  for 
Christianity  a  mythical  instead  of  a  historical 
basis,  to  resolve  the  Gospels  into  popular  le- 
gends, and  the  miracles  into  significant  poetiy. 
It  supposes  the  existence  of  Jesus,  an  exemplary 
and  reformatory  rabbi  of  Galilee ;  that  he  lived 
and  died  an  enthusiastic  and  admired  teacher 
and  innovator ;  that  after  his  death  many  mar- 
vellous incidents  concerning  him  gradually 
gained  currency ;  that  some  of  these  were  ex- 
aggerations of  actual  events,  and  others  sym- 
bolical forms  in  which  his  disciples  clothed  his 
doctrines  and  precepts ;  that  these  wonderful 
narratives  were  not  produced  by  single  persons, 
but  were  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  poet- 
ical and  philosophical  tendencies  in  the  early 
church,  of  which,  after  being  circulated  orally 
for  about  a  century,  various  compilations  were 
written.  The  second  part  of  the  work  as- 
signs a  new  meaning  to  the  New  Testament 
The  career  of  Christ  symbolizes  the  moral  his- 
tory o'f  mankind.  Humanity  is  God  manifest 
in  the  fiesh,  sinless,  working  miracles,  dying, 
rising,  and  ascending  to  heaven.  Thus  the 
narrative  applies  not  to  an  individual,  but  to 
the  race ;  the  dogmas  are  true,  though  the  his- 
tory is  false.  Strauss  was  deprived  of  his  po- 
sition as  Repetent,  and  became  a  teacher  at 
Ludwigsburg,  and  afterward  in  Stuttgart.  In 
1887  he  replied  to  his  critics  by  three  volumes 
of  StreitsehHften,  and  in  1838  by  Zwei  JHed- 
liehe  Bldtter,  but  subsequently  availed  himself 
of  the  new  editions  of  his  work  to  controveVt' 
his  opponents.  In  1839  he  went  to  ZQrich  as 
professor  of  dogmatics  and  church  history,  but 
was  soon  dismissed  with  a  pension,  and  his 
nomination  resulted  in  the  speedy  downfall  of 
the  local  radical  government.  In  1840  he  mar- 
ried the  vocalist  Agnes  Schebest,  but  was  sepa- 
rated from  her.  In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Frankfort  parliament,  bat 
was  elected  to  the  diet  at  Stuttgart,  from  which 
he  withdrew  in  December  on  account  of  the 
unpopularity  of  his  political  conservatism.  In 
1872  he  returned  to  his  native  town  after  a 
long  residence  at  Darmstadt.    His  other  prin- 
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cipal  works  are :  Die  ehrUtliche  Qlauberuilehre 
in  ihrer  guchiehtliehen  Bntwiekelung  nnd  in 
ihrem  Kampfe  mit  der  modemen  Wisaemehaft 
(2  vols.,  TQbingen,  1840-^rl) ;  Der  Bomantiker 
auf  dem  Throne  der  Cdsarenj  oder  Julian  der 
Abtrunnige  (Mannheim,  1847)  ;  Ulrich  von 
ffutten  (8  vols.,  1858-'60;  2d  ed.,  1871;  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Mrs.  Sturge,  London,  1874) ; 
Voltaire  (1870;  8d  ed.,  1872);  Krieg  und 
Friede^  his  correspondence  with  Renan  on  the 
Franco-German  war  (1870) ;  and  Der  alte  und 
der  neue  Glaube,  ein  Beienntnise  (1872),  show- 
ixig  the  contrast  between  liberty  of  thought 
and.  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  adhering  to 
the  latest  results  of  scientific  investigations 
and  to  materialistic  views  of  the  universe. 
This  last  of  his  works  created  a  no  less  pro- 
found sensation  than  his  first.  Charles  Bitter 
has  published  a  selected  French  translation  of 
his  minor  essays,  under  the  title  of  Essaia 
dhietoire  religieuee  et  mSlanges  litteraires, 
with  an  introduction  by  Renan  (Paris,  1872). 
— See  David  Friedrich  Strauss  in  seinem  Le- 
hen  und  aeinen  Sehriften  geschildert,  by  Edu- 
ard  Zeller  (Leipsic,  1874;  English  translation, 
London,  1874). 

SnUW,  the  stem  of  cereal  grasses.  On  the 
farm  it  is  used  as  fodder,  for  littering  animals, 
as  manure,,  and  for  thatching  outhouses  and 
stacks  of  hay  and  grain.  It  is  much  used  for 
mattresses  called  palliasses  (Fr.  paillasse,  from 
pailUj  straw).  It  is  employed  to  some  extent 
for  ornamental  purposes,  as  for  picture  frames 
and  baskets  for  cut  flowers.  The  Japanese 
use  many-colored  straws  in  ornamenting  the 
exterior  of  cabinets,  work-boxes,  &c.  In  the 
arts  the  chief  uses  of  straw  are  for  paper 
making  (see  Paper)  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  hats  and  bonnets.  The  art  of  plaiting  straw 
and  similar  materials  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
found  in  various  stages  of  perfection  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Europe  it  remained 
in  a  comparatively  rude  state  down  to  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  when  it  began  to  attain 
commercial  importance  in  France  and  northern 
Italy.  James  I.  introduced  it  into  England. 
The  Leghorn  plait  of  Tuscany  began  to  ac- 
quire a  European  celebrity  late  in  the  18th 
century ;  it  is  still  unsurpassed.  In  that  por- 
tion of  Italy  a  peculiar  variety  of  wheat  (triti- 
cum  turgidum)  is  grown  solely  for  the  straw, 
iprhich  is  distinguished  for  its  slenderness  and 
strength.  The  seed  grain  is*  grown  in  the 
Apennines,  and  the  straw  crop  on  the  low- 
lands, for  which  it  is  sown  very  thickly.  The 
plant  is  cut  before  maturity,  and  left  on  the 
ground  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  then  tied  in 
bondies  and  stacked.  It  is  afterward  spread 
out  on  the  ground  again  to  be  bleached  icf  the 
sun  and  dew,  and  is  finally  steamed  and  fumi- 
gated with  sulphur.  In  Tuscany  the  straws 
are  sorted  by  women,  who  can  instantly  by 
the  touch  detect  the  slightest  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  their  thickness.  In  other  countries  the 
sorting  is  done  by  means  of  a  series  of  gradu- 
ated sieves.    The  Tuscan  straw,  owing  to  its 


fineness,  is  plaited  as  it  comes  from  the  hands 
of  the  sorter;  other  kinds  must  be  split  into 
splints  for  fine  work.  At  first  the  splitting 
was  done  with  a  knife,  but  it  is  now  done  by 
passing  into  e^ch  straw  a  wire  with  several 
cutting  edges,  or  more  expeditiously  by  draw- 
ing the  whole  straw  over  a  sharp  steel  comb. 
As  the  split  straw  when  plaited  presents  alter- 
nately its  inner  and  outer  surface,  the  work 
lacks  that  uniformity  of  appearance  produced 
by  the  whol^  straw.  To  secure  this,  the  plan 
was  devised,  in  the  plait  called  the  "patent 
Dunstable,"  of  laying  two  splints  with  their  in- 
ner surfaces  together,  which  also  increases  its 
durability.  The  plaits  are  of  vartous  widths, 
depending  on  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 
straws.  The  usual  length  in  Italy  is  about  60 
metres  (54  yards),  in  England  20  yards.  In 
Tuscany  the  plaits  are  coiled  spirally  into  a 
flat,  the  edges  being  knit  together  and  held 
fast  by  a  thread  concealed  within  the  fabric ; 
elsewhere  they  are  usually  wound  around  a 
block  of  the  shape  required,  the  edges  over- 
lapping and  the  successive  coils  stitched  to- 
gether. The  first  straw  bonnet  braided  in  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1798 
by  Miss  Betsey  Metcalf,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
Large  numbers  of  women  and  children  were 
employed  at  one  time  in  this  country  in  plait- 
ing straw,  but  now  almost  all  the  braid  used 
is  imported.  Straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  sewn 
in  the  United  States  almost  entirely  by  the 
Bosworth  straw-sewing  machine,  on  which 
when  run  by  steam  100  ordinary  hats  can  be 
made  in  a  day.  There  are  four  companies  in 
Massachusetts  and  one  in  Connecticut  each  of 
which  employs  about  100  of  these  machines, 
and  they  are  also  used  by  several  smaller 
companies.  The  hats  are  pressed  by  another 
machine,  also  of  American  invention,  which 
smooths  them  ready  for  trimming  at  the  rate 
of  four  a  minute.  The  value  of  the  straw  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  as 
reported  in  the  census,  was  $7,282,086,  distrib- 
uted among  nine  states:  California,  $60,700; 
Connecticut,  $1,026,000 ;  Massachusetts,  $4,- 
869,614;  New  Jersey,  $54,630;  New  York, 
$1,006,000;  Pennsylvania,  $189,242;  Rhode 
Island,  $40,000;  Vermont,  $1,600;  Wisconsin, 
$34,600.  The  number  of  men  employed  was 
1,988;  women,  12,694;  youths  under  16,  848. 
During  the  year  1874-^6  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  Massachusetts  increased  about  26  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  most  of  the  other  states 
has  remained  nearly  the  same. — In  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  and  other  parts  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  a  straw  is  obtained  from  the 
Carludoviea  palmata,  called  by  the  natives 
jipijape  or  portorieo,  which  is  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  hats  known  as 
Panama  hats,  from  the  principal  port  of  their 
shipment,  cigar  cases,  &c.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  resembles  a  palm,  are  gathered 
before  they  unfold,  and  after  the  ribs  and 
coarser  veins  have  been  removed  are  cut  into 
shreds.    These  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a 
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dsf  ftnd  then  tied  into  a  knot  and  immeraed  in 
boiling  water  until  they  become  vhite,  when 
they  are  hung  up  in  the  ahode  and  afterward 
bleached  for  several  days.  The  straw  is  then 
distributed  tbrongh  the  districts,  eapecially  in 
Peru,  where  the  manafactare'  is  carried  on. 
Whole  colonies  of  Indiana  are  engaged  in  this 
mannfacture.  The  men,  women,  and  children 
plait  the  straw  npon  a  block  of  wood  which 
they  hold  between  their  knees,  finishing  an 
ordinary  bat  in  two  or  three  d^ys;  bat  the 
finest  hats  occnpy  several  months  to  complete 
them,  and  require  especial  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  straw  and  the  plaiting.  The  beat  are 
made  in  Ecuador. 

nUWBmiT,  a  well  known  wild  and  cnJti- 
Tated  fmit,  the  Anglu-Saiun  name  of  which, 
ttTaaieberigt  or  ttrtoviberie,  was  probably  do- 
rired  from  the  straw-like  stems  of  the  plant 
or  from  the  berries  lying  strewn  on  the  ground. 
The  several  species  belong  to  the  genua /ro^n- 
ria  {from  the  ancient  Latin  name  fragd),  of 
the  rose  family ;  they  are  steralcss  perennial 
herbs,  with  compound  leaves  of  three  obovate, 
wedge-shaped,  coarsely  serrate  leaflets,  and 
mnltiplj  by  ronners,  which  are  long  weak 
brancoea,  forming  a  bad  at  the  end  which  soon 
develops  roots  and  leaves,  and  by  the  decay  of 
the  branch  connecting  it  with  the  parent  be- 
comes an  independent  plant.  The  fiowera  are 
in  a  cyme  at  the  end  of  an  erect  scape,  with  a 
five-lobed,  spreading,  persistent  oalyx,  and  as 
many  bractlets  alternating,  and  thus  appearing 
ten-cleft;  petals  (mostly  white)  five;  stamens 
numerous;  pistils  simple,  seated  upon  a  convex 
receptacle,  which  when  the  ovaries  are  ripe 
is  greatly  enlarged,  becoming  pnlpy  and  edible, 
and  ia  popularly  regarded  as  the  fruit;  it  is 
really  the  much  altered  end  of  the  stem  (see 
Plant),  while  the  true  fruits  are  the  small 
seed-like  akenes,  the  ripened  ovaries,  which 
are  scattered  over  ita  surface  or  sunk  in  little 
depressions.  By  abortion  of  the  stamens  some 
of  the  species  become  more  or  less  dicecious. — 
The  strawberry  is  foond  in  all  temperate  parts 
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of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  the  monn- 
tuns  of  South  America.  While  Bentham  and 
Hooker  state  that  there  are  not  more  tlian 
three  or  four  well  defined  species,  a  dozen  or 
more  have  been  described,  the  plants  being, 
even  in  the  wild  state,  very  variable,  while  the 
varieties  in  cultivation  resulting  from  hybrid- 
izing, croaaing,  and  aporting  are  innumerable. 
Two  species  are  widely  distribnted  thronghont 
the  United  States,  and  one  ia  peoalior  to  the 


Padfio  ooast.  The  Virginian  or  common  wild 
strawberry  (Jragaria  Virginiana)  ia  fonnd 
from  arctic  America  to  Florida,  and  weat  Co 
the  Bocky  mountuoa.  Its  leaves  are  rstlier 
thick,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  often  elii- 
ning;  the  hairs  silky  and  appressed;  thscslyi 
erect  after  flowering;  fruit  mostly  lobular, 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  the  akenes  (seeds) 
annken  in  deep  pits  in  the  surface  of  the  re- 
ceptacle.   This  has  been  described  onder  many 


AJplH  etnwborj  (Fnguic  TeKa). 

difFerent  names,  as  it  varies  greatly,  and  the 
western  forms  appear  very  different  from  th« 
eastern.  The  Alpine  strawberry  {F.  vttca\ 
the  common  species  of  Europe,  is  indigenwa 
to  this  country,  especially  far  northward,  ei- 
tending  to  Oregon  and  the  N.  W.  ooast;  it  is 
found  throughout  Europe  and  northern  and 
central  Asia.  It  has  thin  pale  green  leaves, 
the  upper  surface  strongly  marked  by  veins; 
flower  stalks  longer  than  the  leaves ;  calyx  re- 
maining open  after  flowering;  receptacle  con- 
ical or  elongated,  with  the  akenee  attached 
to  the  sorface,  and  not  as  in  the  preceding 
sunk  iu  pits.  A  taller  form  is  known  as  the 
wood  strawberry.  This  was  the  earliest  sp«- 
cies  cultivated,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  street 
cries  of  London  of  over  400  years  ago;  the 
garden  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  at  Holbom  wsa 
in  1483  celebrated  for  its  strawberries,  a  fact 
allnded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Hichard  lU." 
A  number  of  varieties  of  this  are  cultiva- 
ted, bat  they  are  more  popnlar  in  Europe 
than  in  this  country.  The  Chilian  strawberry 
{F.  ChilentU,  the  P.  grandiflora  of  some)  ia 
found  on  the  PaciSc  coast  from  Oregon  eouth- 
ward ;  it  is  very  robust,  with  leathery,  thict 
leaflets  of  a  dark  green,  and  sometimes  silky 
ou  both  Burfacea,  or  only  below;  the  flowers 
are  larger  than  in  any  other  species,  and  the 
large  yellowish  white  or  roae-colored  frail, 
sometimes  as  large  aa  a  small  hen's  e^,  erect 
This  was  introduced  into  the  south  of  Franco 
in  1713,  and  many  vilaable  varieties  resoltad 
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from  hybridizmg  it  with  other  species.  The 
Indian  strawberry  (F,  Indiea)  is  from  upper 
India,  and  is  naturalized  in  the  southern  states ; 
it  differs  so  much  from  the  other  species  that 
it  was  formerly  placed  in  a  distinct  genus  (Du- 
ehetnea) ;  it  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  a  showy 
house  plant,  especially  for  window  baskets, 
but  the  fruit  is  dry  and  tasteless. — Of  the  cul- 
tivated American  varieties,  some  are  pistillate 
only,  and  must  be  planted  near  perfect  flowered 
varieties,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fertilized 
and  bear  fruit.  The  present  tendency  of  cul- 
tivators is  to  discard  all  unisexual  kinds.  The 
great  step  in  their  improvement  was  in  the 
production  of  "Hovey's  seedling,"  raised  by 
O.  M.  Hovey  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  over  40 
years  ago ;  it  is  a  nearly  pure  Virginian,  and 
has  not  been  excelled  if  equalled  in  quality ;  it 
is  a  pistillate,  and  needs  careful  cultivation. 
The  next  great  step  was  in  the  production  of 
"  Wilson's  Albany,"  or  "  Wilson  "  as  it  is  gen- 
erally called,  a  most  hardy  and  *productive  va- 
riety, with  perfect  flowers.  Besides  the  above, 
the  leading  American  varieties  are  "Agricul- 
turist," "Seth  Boyden,"  "Charles  Downing," 
"Donner's  Prolific,"  "Kentucky,"  "Nioanor," 
and  "  Monarch  of  the  West."  Among  the  Eu- 
ropean kinds  which  succeed  here  on  suitable 
soils  are  "Triomphe  de  Gand,"  "Jucunda," 
and  **La  Constante." — The  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry  is  now  an  important  branch  of 
horticulture,  the  fruit  being  sent  to  the  city 
markets  from  great  distances,  especially  by 
water.  In  New  York  city  the  first  supplies 
come  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  then 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  send  large 
quantities  before  the  New  Jersey  season  be- 
gins ;  this  lasts  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then 
the  later  fruit  comes  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  culture  requires  a  well 
fertilized  soil ;  the  plants  are  formed  by  run- 
ners as  already  described;  they  may  be  set 
in  autumn  or  spring,  but  the  plants  must 
grow  one  year  in  place  before  they  give  a 
crop.  The  method  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion varies.  In  the  annual  method,  the  plants 
are  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  a  foot 
apart  in  the  rows;  one  crop  is  taken  and 
the  plants  are  ploughed  under,  another  field 
being  ready  to  come  into  bearing  to  take  its 
place.  Another  method  is  to  plant  in  the  same 
manner,  let  the  plants  run,  and  the  next  spring, 
when  the  spaces  or  paths  between  the  rows 
are  filled  with  new  plants,  to  plough  out  other 
paths,  turning  under  the  old  plants  and  allow- 
ing the  new  ones  to  bear  fruit ;  if  the  alternate 
spaces  are  well  manured,  this  method  may  be 
continued  indefinitely.  Still  another  plan  is 
to  cut  off  all  runners  as  they  start,  and  induce 
the  plants  to  form  large  clumps  or  stools; 
some  varieties  do  better  in  this  manner  than 
others ;  it  is  the  best  plan  for  gardens,  as  the 
plants  continue  in  bearing  three  or  four  years. 
In-  northern  localities  the  ground  is  covered 
with  straw  or  leaves  to  prevent  injury  by  fre- 
quent freezing  and  thawing,  and  this  is  left  on 
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until  the  fruit  is  picked,  to  keep  it  from  being 
soiled.  New  varieties  are  produced  from  seed, 
from  flowers  carefully  cross-fertilized  or  not, 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  the  seedlings  come  up 
in  four  or  six  weeks,  and  if  protected  during 
the  winter  and  transplanted  the  next  spring, 
they  will  bear  fruit  the  following  year. 

SnUTS.    See  Estrats. 

STKEET,  AlfM  BOIiiigs,  an  American  poet, 
born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1811. 
A  lawyer  by  profession,  in  1889  he  settled  in 
Albany,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
state  librarian.  He  has  published  "  The  Burn- 
ing of  Schenectady,  and  other  Poems"  (1842); 
"Drawings  and  Tintings,"  poems  (1844);  col- 
lected po«ms  (1846) ;  "Frontenac,"  his  longest 
poem  (1849) ;  "  The  Council  of  Revision."  con- 
taining the  veto,es  of  the  council,  a  nistory 
of  the  courts  of  New  York,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  governors  and  judges  from  1777  to 
1821  (8vo,  1860);  "Woods  and  Waters,  or  the 
Saranacs  and  Eacket,"  a  description  of  a  tour 
in  the  great  northern  wilderness  of  New  York 
(1860) ;  "  Forest  Pictures  in  the  Adirondacks  " 
(1864);  and  "The  Indian  Pass"  (1869). 

9TRELITZ*    See  Mecklenbubo. 

firmENGTH  OF  HATEKIAI^  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  materials  of  construction  to  change 
of  form  or  to  fracture.  1.  The  resistance  of 
materials  to  external  forces  tending  to  over- 
come their  cohesion  is  classified,  according  to 
their  forms,  as  follows : 

(  Bending,  resisting  cross  breaking. 
Transverse.. . .  <  Shearing,  resisting  cutting  across. 

(  Torsional,  resisting  twisting  or  wrenching. 

Two  or  more  of  these  forms  of  resistance  are 
sometimes  called  into  action  simultaneously, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  crank  of  a  steam  engine, 
which  tends  to  break  the  shaft  both  by  a 
transverse  strain  and  by  torsion.  2.  The  "  ul- 
timate strength"  is  the  maximum  resistance 
offered  to  rupture.  The  "  proof  strength  "  is 
a  less  degree  of  resistance,  which  the  body 
may  safely  offer  when  tested.  The  "  working 
load  "  is  some  fractional  part  of  the  ultimate 
strength  which  may  be  selected  as  giving  per- 
fect safety  against  anticipated  strains  for  an 
indefinite  period.  8.  The  "factor  of  safety" 
is  the  ratio  of  the  ultimate  strength  to  the 
working  load.  The  following  are  minimum 
values  of  this  quantity  adopted  in  what  is  gen- 
erally considered  good  practice,  under  "  dead  " 
and  "  live  "  loads,  and  where  the  latter  are  lia- 
ble to  be  accompanied  by  heavy  shocks : 
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Wrought  iron. 

Steel 

Cast  iron 

Timber 

Masonry 


DMdltMd.. 

Lira  lotd. 

8 

5 

8 

6 

4 

8 

4 

8 

6 

10 

Shock. 

8 

8 
10 
10 


4.  The  proof  strength  is  usually,  and  should  bo 
always,  below  the  elastic  limit,  i.  0.,  the  point  at 
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which  set  becomes  proportional,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  distortion  produced  by  the  applied  force. 
It  is  generally  about  one  half  or  one  third  the 
ultimate  strength.  6,  Tensile  resistance,  or 
tenacity,  is  determined  by  experiment  for  each 
material.  The  ultimate  strength  or  breaking 
load  of  any  piece  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  area  of  fractured  section  into  the  te- 
nacity of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed ; 

p 
i.  €.y  P=TK,  and  K=-^,  where  P  represents 

the  breaking  force,  T  the  tenacity  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  K  the  area  of  section.  Values  of 
T  are  given  in  the.  accompanying  table  of  co- 
efficients of  resistance.  The  very  best  grades 
should  have  values  20  per  cent,  higher.  P 
and  T  are  taken  in  pounds  upon  the  square 
inch.  6.  When  thin  cylinders  are  exposed 
to  internal  pressure,  as  in  steam  boilers,  steam 
cylinders,  &c.,  the  bursting  pressure  may  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  thickness  of 
the  shell  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  as 
given  above,  and  dividing  by  the  semi-diame- 
ter. To  ascertain  the  thickness,  the  pressure 
and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  given, 
multiply  the  pressure  by  the  semi-diameter, 
and  divide  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material  as 

given  in  the  table;  or  P=~,  and  *=-^,  where 

P  =  pressure,  t  =  thickness,  T  =  tenacity,  and 
r  =  radius  of  the  cylinder.    It  d=  diameter, 

P=2^,  and  t=-^.     Where   the  joints  are 

double-riveted,  the  strength  at  the  joints  is 
usually  about  O'T  that  of  the  solid  plate ;  sin- 
gle-riveted joints  have  0'56  the  strength  of  a 
solid  plate.  The  mean  strength  of  single-riv- 
eted boilers,  where  the  joints  are  properly 
shifted,  or  "broken,"  is  nearly  or  quite  five 
eighths  that  of  solid  plate.  A  sphere  will  bear 
twice  as  much  internal  pressure  as  a  cylin- 
der of  the  same  diameter.  A  thick  cylinder 
is  not  as  strong  relatively  as  a  thin  cylinder 
of  the  same  material,  and  no  cylinder,  how- 
ever thick,  can  withstand  an  internal  pressure 
exceeding  its  limit  of  tenacity,  T,  as  given 
above.  The  rule  for  circulating  the  stren^h  of 
a  thick  cylinder  is  expressed  algebraically  thus : 

P=T^^  and  £  =  V(I±|),  where  r  =  in- 

temal  radius,  R  =  the  external  radius,  and 
other  values  as  before.     For  thick  spheres, 

■p     rp2R»-2r»     „„ ,  B  8./2T+2P\         ^     m^ 

^=T    Ri-+7rl»    ^^T=  1^(2f=P  >       ^-     ^^^ 

stayed  surfaces  are  usually  the  strongest  parts 
of  a  steam  boiler.  The  following  formula 
gives  the  proper  distance  between  stays, 
where  ^  =  thickness  of  plate,  P  =  the  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  F=  the 

factor. of  safety:  fc^.     P=:F(^*y.     8. 

Bolts,  rivets,  and  lugs  are  usually  exposed  to 
shearing  strain.  The  resistances  to  shearing 
of  the  most  commonly  used  materials  are  to 
be  taken  as  equal   to  the  tensile   strength. 


Where  shearing  is  to  be  resisted,  the  parts 
should  be  fitted  with  great  care,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  cutting,  and  to  insure  tiiat  all 
parts  of  the  cross  section  attacked  shall  resist 
the  shearing  force  as  nearly  as  possible  to- 
gether. Where  a  pin  is  fitted  but  not  forced 
into  its  socket,  the  resistance  to  shearing  is 
taken  as  three  fourths  of  that  due  the  sec- 
tion exposed  to  rupture.  9.  Crushing  is  re- 
sisted by  any  given  material  with  a  force  that 
varies  very  greatly  .with  the  form  given  it. 
Very  short  columns  or  compact  masses  resist 
very  high  crushing  strains,  in  consequence  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  their  particles  to  dis- 
persion, as  well  as  by  their  cohesion.  Tall 
columns  first  bend  and  then  break  under  a 
comparatively  slight  force.  The  figures  in  col- 
umn 0  of  the  table  give  the  resistance  to  crush- 
ing when  bending  does  not  occur.  Seasoned 
timber  has  nearly  twice  aa  great  resistance  to 
crushing  as  green.  Steel  should  not  be  used 
under  pressure  exceeding  its  compressive  elas- 
ticity, which,  in  tool  steel,  is  about  50,000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  Wrought  iron  should  not 
be  used  under  pressure  exceeding  25,000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  10.  For  tall  columns,  the 
following  formulas  were  proposed  by  Prof. 
Eaton  Hodgkinson : 


MATERIALS. 


RooodM  codi. 


BoUd  CTlindrlcal 
cast-iron  col- 
nmns 

Hollow  cylindri- 
cal cast-iron 
columns 

BoUd  cylindrical 
-vrron^ht-lron 
columns.- 

Solid  sauare  pil- 
lar or  Dontzic 
oak 

Solid  sqaare  pil- 
lar of  red 
pine 


W=14» 


D*-T« 


L»T 


W=18 


D'-'*— rf«-Te 


L»-T' 


W=42 


i! 


) 


Flat 


W=44-2 


W=44-8 ^.-*— 


Wsl88-T 


L« 


W=l(H>jj 


W=7 


P« 


L« 


In  these  formulas  W  =  crushing  weight  in  tons, 
D  =  outside  diameter  in  inches,  d  =  inside 
diameter  in  inches,  L  =  length  in  feet,  and  D 
<*4L;  i,  e,j  the  columns  are  more  than  80 
diameters  in   length.     Prof.  Bankine  gives 

/s 
P=w^'»     for  tall  columns.     P  =  crushing 

load  in  pounds ;  S  =  sectional  area  in  square 
inches ;  I  =  length  and  D  =  external  diame- 
ter, both  being  in  the  same  units  of  measure, 
whether  feet  or  inches.  The  foUowing  are 
the  values  of /and  a: 


MATERIALS. 


Cast  iron. 

Wrought  iron. 


u 

u 
u 
u 


it 

tl 
it 

K 


Best        American' 

wroaght  Iron 
Timber 


:  Vila*  of/. 

Value  of  a. 

80.000 

8«;ooo 

TOT 

nnsv 

86.000 

8«.000 
86,000 

www 

8«,000 

T^ 

86,000 

T^ 

60,000 

•    •   •   • 

6,500 

.i. 

FonasofadsBUb 

HoUow  cyBnder. 
Solid  rectangle. 
Thin  sqaare  tttU. 
Solid  cylinder. 
Thin  nrllnder. 
Angle  iron. 
+  shaped. 

Fora]lBhspe& 
SoUdreetazkgle. 
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This  fonnola  is  frequently  designated  as  Gror- 
don^s,  having  been  deduced  by  Gordon  from 
Uodgkinson's  experiments.  Moltiplj  th  e  value 
of  a,  as  given  in  the  table,  by  4  for  columns 
rounded  or  jointed  at  both  ends,  and  by  2 
where  fixed  at  one  end,  rounded  at  the  other. 
Connecting  rods  of  steam  engines  are  ocdcula- 
ted  as  pillars  rounded  at  both  ends.  Piston  and 
pomp  rods  are  considered  as  fixed  at  one  end, 
free  at  the  other.  11.  The  collapsing  of  boiler 
flues  was  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  the  following 

formula  was  deduced:  P=806,000  ^,  where 

P  =  collapsing  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  t  =  thickness  of  iron  in  flues,  L  =  length 
of  flue  in  feet,  and  d  =  its  diameter  in  inches. 
When  the  flue  is  strengthened  by  angle-iron 
rings,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  long  fiues,  L 
is  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  rings. 
This  formula  has  not  been  verified  for  short 
flues  of  great  diameter,  or  for  exceptional  pro- 
portions. A  slight  deviation  from  a  truly  cy- 
Hndrioal  form  considerably  reduces  the  strength 
of  the  flues;  t^  is  generally  taken  instead  of 
f^.  Elliptical  flues,  having  a  major  diameter 
a  and  a  minor  diameter  ^,  are  of  equal  strength 

with  a  cylindrical  flue  of  the  diameter  2^. 

12.  The  transverse  strength  of  beams  may  be 
calculated  by  the  f oUowing  formulas : 


W=-^  and  W= 


KAd  fbr  beams  flxed  at  one  end  and 
XT'       loaded  at  the  other. 

_  ^KW   ^,  __   -KA^  where  fixed  at  one  end  and  unl- 
^-^'jT        ^~^~ir     tonnly  loaded. 

_  KM*  __  .KAd  where  ropported  at  both  ends 
w_4  -J--  and  w  =4-^—     ^j^  ,^^  ^j  ^^t^ 

^_gKM»  ^^^  -^^^^t  where  fixed  at  both  ends  and 
L  Lt        loaded  at  centra. 

w-R?*^  •T..i'iir_fi5^i  where  aapported  at  both  ends 
^  -^~ir  "^  ^-nC"     and  unifomly  loaded. 

W=U?5^  and  W=12^^'  ^'**'5  ^f*  ,**  W^  *^^  ""^ 

h  L        uniformly  loaded. 

Here  W  =  breaking  weight  in  pounds,  K  =  a 
coefficient  which  varies  with  every  change  in 
form  of  cross  section  of  the  beams,  d  =  depth 
of  beam  in  inches,  b  =  breadth  in  inches,  A  = 
area  of  cross  section  of  the  beam  at*  point  of 
mpture  in  square  inches,  and  L  =  length  be- 
tween supports  in  feet.  The  values  of  E  given 
m  the  table,  where  the  beams  are  of  rectangu- 
lar section,  flxed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  are  obtained  from  various  sources.  18. 
For  other  than  rectangular  sections  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  the  values  of  K  for  cast 

iron :  Shape,  0 ;  value,  K  =  600.    Shape,  jT  > 

equal  flanges ;    value,  K  =  520.     Fairbaim, 

J^  ;    value,  K  =  580.     Hodgkinson,  J^  ; 

value,  K  =  850.     The  following  values  are 

given  for  wrought  iron:  rolled  rails, 

600;  Fairbaim's  riveted  beam,  3C»  ®^^  5  ^^^ 


beam,  jJT,  1,000.  14.  For  thq  wrought-iron 
jr  beam,  when  supported  at  both  ends  and 

uniformly  loaded,  the  formula  W—     \'*'  »/ 

is  used  by  some  American  manufacturers. 
D=  depth  in  feet ;  a=  area  of  flange  in  inch- 
es, a=  that  of  "stem"  or  web;   S=  stress 

per  square  inch  of  area,  o+?-»  ^^  tons.    The 

.006WL* 

deflection,  S=/^  «'>y    ,  where  the  load  is  ap- 


(''<'y 


plied  at  the  middle,  and  S'= 


.004WL» 


when 


applied  uniformly.  The  depth  D  is  measured 
between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  flanges. 
In  such  beams  it  is  customary  to  allow  as 
maxima  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  ten- 
sion and  6,000  to  8,000  in  compression.  De- 
flection should  not  exceed  ^  of  an  inch 
per  fopt  of  length,  in  any  structure.  15. 
Torsional  strength  is  computed  by  the  for- 
mula  W  =  S'3^ ;    D  =  V^? ;    where   W  = 

breaking  weight  in  pounds,  D  =  diameter  of 
shaft  in  inches,  and  K  =  length  of  lever  arm 
in  feet.  The  coeflBcient  S'  is  very  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  where 
the  torsion  is  equal  in  degree.  16.  Resilience 
is  a  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Young.  It  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  work  performed 
in  producing  the  maximum  strain  which  a 
given  body  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and  is  the 
quality  of  primary  importance  where  shocks 
are  to  be  sustained.  Mallet^s  coefficient  of  re^ 
silience  is  the  half  product  of  the  maximum 
resistance  into  the  maximum  extension.  But 
for  tough  metals  it  is  equal  approximately  to 
two  thirds  the  product  of  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  material  by  the  distance  through  which 
the  body  yields  before  the  straining  force. 
For  very  brittle  materials  it  is  measured  by 
half  that  product.  No  material  can  resist  the 
shock  of  a  body  in  motion,  unless  it  is  capable 
of  offering  resilience  equal  to  the  amount  of 
work  performed  in  setting  that  body  in  motion 
at  the  given  velocity ;  i.  e.,  equal  to  the  amount 
of  energy  stored  in  tne  moving  mass  at  the  in- 
stant of  striking.  In  predicting  the  effect  of 
shock,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know 
the  amount  of  energy  stored  in  the  moving  body 
and  the  resilience  of  the  resisting  material. 
To  meet  a  violent  shock  successfully,  resilience, 
rather  than  mere  strength,  must  be  secured. 
As  an  instance,  it  is  found  that  wrought  iron 
of  comparatively  low  tenacity  but  great  tough- 
ness, capable  of  stretching  considerably  beforA 
fracture,  is  far  superior  to  steel  for  armor  for 
iron-dad  ships;  the  latter  has  much  greater 
strength,  but  also  greater  brittleness.  Such 
calculations  are  not  usually  made  in  designing. 
Immunity  from  the  injurious  effect  of  shock  is 
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Beotired  by  the  use  of  a  large  factor  of  pafet j 
in  proportioning  parts  exposed  to  them,  hy 
care  daring  conBtraction  in  the  selection  of 
tongh  resilient  materials,  and  in  management 
hj  carefollj  adjosting  all  parts,  and  applying 
the  load  so  as  to  avoid  jarring  action  as  far  as 
possible.  17.  If  a  weight,  acting  as  a  steady 
load,  produces  a  given  deflection  or  change  of 
dimensions,  it  will  require  bat  half  that  weight 
suddenly  applied  to  produce  a  similar  effect, 
whether  it  be  fracture  or  a  stated  alteration  of 
form.  The  extension  of  ordinary  wrought  iron 
within  its  limit  of  elasticity  is  about  '0001  per 
ton  per  square  inch  of  section.  The  amount 
of  extension  before  fracture  by  tension  is  given, 
with  the  finest  quality  of  wrought  iron,  at  20 
per  cent.,  with  medium  quality  16  per  cent., 
and  it  runs  in  some  irons  as  low  as  4  per  cent. 
Cast  iron  of  fair  quality  is  elongated  but  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.  18.  The  extension  of 
steel  varies  with  the  amount  of  carbon,  and 
nearly  inversely  as  its  tenacity.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  taken  in  part  from  Trautwine's 
*' Engineer's  Pocket  Book  :*' 

ULTIUATI  TKNSILE  STRKNOTH  IN  POUNDS  FEB' 8Q.  IN., 
▲ND  ELONGATION  IN  INCHES,   BEFORE  BREAKING. 

Hon.— The  sneeimenfl  tasted  were  steel  ban  of  different 
grades  msde  from  pure  Swedish  Iron,  uid  each  bar  was 
turned  to  a  diameter  of  one  inch  for  a  length  of  14  inches. 


SPECIMENS. 

VtT  etui,  of 
csrboii. 

BNakla? 
wdght. 

Elongttloo.  RadlkDM. 

No.    1 

0-83 
0-48 
0-43 
0-.'» 
0-53 
0-68 
0-74 

0  84 
1-00 

1  25 

es.ioo 

76,160 

84,000 

95.200 

92,960 

100,900  . 

101,920 

128,200 

134,400 

151,560 

0099 
00^ 
0-099 
0080 
0MWi8 
0-071 
0  0.V) 
0  080 
0-071 
9044 

4.450 

No.   2 

4,970 

No.   8 

5,040 
6,080 

No.   4 

No.   5 

8,600 

No.   8 

4,770 

:ilo.   T 

8.400 

No.   8 

6.5^) 

No.   9 

6,860 

No.  10 

4,580 

In  the  larger  table,  the  ultimate  resilience  of 
metals  is  given  as  tested  in  the  Stevens  insti- 
tute of  technology,  Hoboken,  K  J.  Phosphor 
bronze  considerably  exceeds  ordinary  bronze  in 
ductility  and  resilience.  19.  Heating  wrought 
iron  within  certain  limits,  and  then  cooling 
under  stress,  increases  its  strength  by  relieving 
internal  strain.  Cold  rolling  and  wire>draw- 
ing  increase  it,  in  some  coses,  100  per  cent. 
Mr.  Dean  of  Boston  and  Uchatius  of  Vienna 
have  similarly  increased  the  strength  and  elas- 
ticity bt  bronze.  Overheating,  annealing,  and 
cold  hammering  decrease  its  strength.  Oast 
iron  of  open  structure  and  low  density  is 
increased  in  strength  by  successive  remelt- 
ings,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  100  per 
cent.,  over  pig  metal.  Oasting  under  a  head, 
or  under  considerable  pressure,  similarly  bene- 
iits  both  cast  iron  and  cast  steel.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  produced  a  steel  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  toughness  by  casting  under  heavy 
pressure.  The  internal  strain  consequent  upon 
sudden  cooling,  or  upon  cooling  awkwardly 
shaped  castings,  seriously  reduces  their  strength 
and  sometimes  produces  actual  fracture.    The 


character  of  oast  iron  is  largely  determined 
by  its  density,  7*2  to  7*8  representing  the  b^ 
limits  for  ordinary  practice.  Cold  wrought 
iron  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  red-hot. 
Strength,  ductility,  and  resilience  increase  with 
diminishing  temperatures,  when  the  materials 
are  of  good  quality.  Cold-blast  cast  iron  is 
usually  stronger  than  hot-blast  iron  made  from 
the  same  ores.  Copper  loses  25  per  cent,  of 
its  tenacity  at  550""  F.,  50  per  cent  at  810', 
and  67  per  cent,  at  1,000*^,  thee  diminution  of 
tenacity  varying  nearly  as  the  square  root  of 
the  third  power  of  the  temperature.  Metals 
in  large'  masses  have  usually  less  density  and 
strength  than  when  worked  into  sheets,  bars, 
or  wire.  Wrought  iron  is  particularly  liable 
to  loss  of  strength  in  large  forgings.  Bars 
two  inches  in  diameter  being  made  of  the 
same  metal  as  other  bars  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  latter  are  sometimes  found  to  have  20 
per  cent,  more  strength.  Steel  exhibits  even 
greater  differences.  20.  Indentation  is  resist* 
ed  by  wrought  iron  nearly  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Fairbaim  found  the  force  neces- 
sary to  push  a  blunt  point  or  a  ball  3  in.  in 
diameter  through  boiler  plate,  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  to  be  17,000  lbs.,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  required  to  drive  the  same  in- 
strument through  a  three-inch  oak  plank.  Be- 
sistance  of  armor  plate  to  penetration  by  shot 
varies,  if  the  plate  be  well  backed,  as  the 
square  of  thickness,  within  the  limit  of  mod- 
erate thickness.  The  material  should  be  strong 
and  ductile.  21.  Generally,  in  designing  ma- 
chines or  parts  of  machines,  they  should  be  so 
proportioned  that  all  parts  will  have  factors 
of  safety  of  nearly  equal  value.  Economy 
of  material  is  thus  secured,  and  also  the  very 
important  advantage,  where  exposed  to  severe 
shock  or  sudden  strains,  of  utilizing  the  resili- 
ence of  the  whole  machine  in  resisting  them. 
Forms  of  uniform  strength  should  therefore  be 
used  wherever  possible;  Suspension  rods  of 
uni^rm  strengtji  must  have  a  greater  section 
at  the  point  of  support  than  at  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  load,  as  the  upper  portions 
carry  not  only  the  load  but  the  weight  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rod.  Pump  rods  and  wire 
ropes  for  deep  mines  are  for  this  reason  made 
tapering,  with  the  largest  section  dt  the  top. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  that  *the  pieces 
connected  and  their  fastenings  are,  when  pos- 
sible, equally  strong.  Tall  columns  are  slightly 
swollen  at  the  middle  portion  in  order  that  they 
may  be  equally  liable  to  break  at  all  points,  and 
the  Hodgkinson  form  of  cast-iron  beams,  and 
the  Fairbaim  (I)  form  of  section  of  wrought- 
iron  beams,  are  given  their  peculiar  shapes  in 
order  that  no  surplus  material  may  exist  in 
•either  top  or  bottom  flange.  Beams  of  uniform 
strength,  when  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 
the  other,  if  of  uniform  depth,  are  triangular 
in  plan.  If  uniformly  loaded,  they  represent 
in  plan  a  pair  of  parabolas  whose  vertices  tench 
at  the  outer  end.  When  of  uniform  breadth, 
their  vertical  sections  are  parabolic  in  the  first 
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ease,  and  triangular  in  tbe  second.    Beams  of 

nnifona  depth,  supported  at  the  ends  and  load- 
ed at  the  middle  point,  are  in  plan  a  pair  of 
triangleB  with  a  conunoD  base  at  the  load.  If 
aniforml7  loaded,  the  plan  is  a  pair  of  parabo' 
las  with  their  bases  at  the  middle  of  the  beam. 
When  anpported  at  the  ends  and  aniform  in 
breadth,  thej  are  in  vertical  section  a  pair  of 
parabalaa,  in  the  first  case  with  T«rticeB  at  the 
ends  and  bases  meeting  at  the  load,  and  in  the 
last  caao  semi-ellipBes  extending  between  the 
points  of  support.  In  hnilding  bridge  girders, 
ecanomj  of  material  is  secured  bj  tbe  use  of 
isosceles  bracing  set  at  angles  of  45".  In  ver- 
tical and  diagonal  bracing,  the  proper  angle  for 
diagonals  is  B6°  measured  between  the  diago- 
nal and  the  vertical.  The  amount  of  resistance 
of  a  cylinder  to  rnptnre  bj  torsion  is  nearly 
double  that  to  breaking  across.  Bolts  exposed 
to  shocks  and  sudden  strains,  as  when  used 
as  annor-plate  fastenings,  are  found  to  resist 
much  more  effectually  where  resilience  is  se- 
cured by  tnming  down  the  Bbank  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bolt  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread,  or 
otherwise  creating  a  uniform  area  of  section 
between  head  and  nut.  Punching  rivet  holes 
trcakens  plates  of  hard  iron  and  steel.  The 
latter  are  injured  so  seriously  that  steel  plates 
are  never  punched  by  careful  engineers.  (See 
Steel.)  In  hard  iron  the  reduction  of  strength 
is  often  considerable  {15  per  cent,  as  shown 
by  some  experimenters) ;  and  in  many  caSes,  in 
boiler  work,  for  this  reason,  the  rivet  holes  are 
ell  drilled,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost. 
Where  the  iron  is  very  soft  and  ductile,  punch- 
ing produces  less  injury.  32.  Elasticity  is  that 
ijnality  by  tbe  possession  of  which  the  strain, 
or  distortion  of  form,  produced  in  any  body  by 
stress,  is  wholly  or  partially  removed  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  stress.  All  bodies  have  more  or 
leas  elasticity,  and,  when  perfectly  hemogene- 
OTu  and  free  from  internal  strain,  are  perfectly 
elastic  within  a  certain  limit,  which  is  called 
tbe  limit  of  elasticity.  Within  this  limit,  the 
displacement  produced  by  any  force  is  directly 
proportional  to  that  force.  Beyond  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  the  strain  produced  by  stress  is  not 
wholly  removed  on  the  cessation  of  the  stress. 
The  permanent  change  of  form  so  produced  is 
called  the  "set."  This  set  takes  place  on  the 
sppUcation  of  the  slightest  force  where  the 
material  is  not  uniform  in  character  and  free 
from  internal  strain,  llodgfcinsoo  found  that 
in  iron,  far  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  lightest 
loads  prodnced  slight  set.  Beyond  the  elsstio 
limit  the  set  becomes  nearly  proportional  to 
the  distortion,  the  resistance  also  increasing  up 
to  the  point  at  which  rupture  begins,  bat  in  a 
far  higher  ratio:  Bepeat«dly  straining  a  piece 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  produces  "  fatigue  "  and 
ultimate  fracture.  This  may  •occur  by  the  ap- 
plication of  force  far  less  than  that  producing 
immediate  rnptnre.  33.  The  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity, soMotimes  called  the  coefficient  of  elas- 
tidtt,  is  the  quotient  obtwned  by  dividing  the 
e  of  the  force  producing  distortion  by 


of  the  distortion  produced  by  it. 
Its  value  varies  ^Ith  every  material.  Tbe  or- 
dinary values  of  the  modnlus  are  given  in  the 
table.  These  values,  as  is  proved  by  auto- 
graphic strain  diagrams,  are  liable  to  variation, 
within  very  wide  limits,  by  every  circumstance 
which  affects  the  physical  character  of  the  ma- 
terials. It  has  no  fixed  relation  to  tbe  ulti- 
mate strength.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  quan- 
tity may  be  defined  as  the  measure  of  that 
force  which,  supposing  ho  limit  to  elasticity, 
would  shorten  or  lengthen  a  bar,  originally  a 
unit  in  lengtb,  to  the  extent  of  one  unit.  Thus, 
a  bar  of  ordinary  forged  iron,  one  foot  long, 
would  be  altered  in  length  y^,^  by  a  force 
equal  to  "ftlJiAP  =2600  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section.  24.  fetting  Machine*.  The  strength 
of  materials  is  determined  by  means  of  testing 
machines.  2S.  Fig.  1  represents  a  machine  for 
determining  longitudinal  resistance,  as  built 
by  the  Messrs.  Kieh)6  of  Fhiladelphis-  It  con- 
sists of  a  weigh-heam,  accurately  made  and 


Fia.  1,— RkhK'a  Lougltadliua  TeitlDE  UacUue. 

nicely  poised  upon  knife  edges,  At  its  outer 
end  it  sustains  a  scale  pan  npon  which  weights 
measuring  2,000  or  4,000  lbs.  are  placed.  In- 
termediate weights  are  measured  by  a  poise, 
not  shown  in  the  figure,  which  traverses  the 
beam,  the  latter  being  divided  into  parts  of 
10  !bs.  each,  similarly  to  the  steelyard  bal- 
ance. The  specimen  is  secured  at  the  upper 
end  by  wedges  or  clamps,  in  a  strong  collar 
which  is  hung  from  two  knife  edges,  one  on 
each  side  the  knife  edge  cafrying  thescale  beam. 
These  knife  edges  are  placed  at  slightly  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  knife  edge  supporting 
the  beam,  thus  making  the  latter  a  "  differen- 
tial lever,"  and  permitting  the  measurement  of 
a  very  great  force  without  compelling  the  use 
either  of  large  weights  or  of  a  series  of  levers. 
A  similar  collar  below  takes  the  lower  end  of 
the  specimen  to  he  tested.  This  second  collar 
is  secured  to  the  head  of  a  hydraulic  press 
which  is  placed  witliin  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  mecbioe.    A  small  pnmp,  worked 
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hj  a  hand  lever,  is  used  to  force  oil  into  the 
press.  The  brefiking  force  is  thus  applied  from 
below,  and  is  measored  upon 'the  lever  above, 
26.  With  the  antographio  recording  testing 
machine  of  Prof.  R.  II.  Thurston,  Sg.  2,  near- 
Ij  all  of  the  essential  qualities  as  welt  as  the 
strength  of  ma- 
terials are  deter- 
mined by  the  au- 
tomatio  production 
of  a  strain  diagram . 
This  diagram  is  an 
eiaot  graphical  rep- 
resentation of  all 
ci  ream  stances  at- 
tending the  distor- 
tion and  fractnre  of 
the  specimen.  No 
system  of  personal 
observation  yields 
results  as  trostwor- 
thj  or  with  auch 
precision  as  an  au- 
tographic registry. 
No  other  method 
gives  simultaneouB- 
I;,  and  at  every 
instant  during  the 
testitheintensityof 
the  distorting  force 

Urchins,  of    the   coincident 

distortion.     In  this 

machine'  two  strong  wrenches  are  carried  b; 
the  A  frames,  and  depend  from  axes  which  are 
both  in  the  same  line,  but  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  ann  of  one  of 
these  wrenches  carries  a  weight  at  its  lower  end. 
The  other  arm  is  designed  to  be  moved  by  hand 
in  the  smaller  machines  and  by  a  worm  gear  in 
larger  ones.  The  heads  of  the  wrenches  are 
fitted  to  take  the  head  on  the  end  of  the  test 
s,  which  are  usually  given  the  form  shown 
.  3.     A  guide  curve  of  such  form  that  its 


ordinates  are  precisely  proportional  to  the  tor- 
sional moments  exerted  by  the  weighted  arm 
while  moving  up  an  arc  to  which  the  corre- 
sponding absciiias  of  the  curve  are  propor- 
tional, is  secured  to  the  frame  next  the  weight- 
ed arm.  The  pencil  holder  is  carried  on  this 
arm,  and  as  the  latter  is  forced  out  of  the 
vertical  position,  the  pencil  is  pushed  forward 
hy  the  guide  curve,  its  movement  being  thus 
made  proportional  to  the  force  which,  trans- 
mitted through  the  test  piece,  produces  deflec- 
tion of  the  weighted  arm.  The  guide  curve  is 
a  curve  of  sines.  The  other  arm  carries  the 
cylinder  upon  which  the  paper  receiving  the 
record  is  damped,  and  the  pencil  makes  its 


mark  on  the  table  thas  provided.  This  tabia 
having  8  motion,  relatively  to  the  pencil,  which 
is  precisely  the  angular  relative  motion  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  test  piece,  the  curve  de- 
scribed upon  the  paper  is  always  of  such  form 
that  the  abscissa  of  any  point  measures  the 
amount  of  the  distortion  which  the  force  pr[>- 
duces.  2T.  The  vertical  scale  of  the  diograma 
produced  is  a  scale  of  torsional  moments,  and 
the  horizontal  scale  is  one  of  total  angles  of 
torsion.  Bince  the  resistance  to  shearing,  in 
a  homogeneous  material,  varies  with  the  resis- 
tance to  longitudinal  stress,  the  vertical  scale 
is  also  for  such  materials  a  scale  of  direct  re- 
sistance ;  and  with  approximately  homogeiie> 
ouB  substances  this  scale  is  approximately  ac- 
curate, where,  as  here,  all  specimens  compared 
are  of  the  some  dimensions.  28.  By  fig.  4  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  tirst  portion  of  the  line 
rises  at  a  sUght  inclination  from  the  vertical, 
and  very  nearly  straight.  The  amount  of  dia-' 
tortion  here  ia  seen  to  be  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  distorting  force,  illustrating 
Hooke's  law,  Ut  Urmo  tie  vi*.  After  a  degree 
of  distortion  which  is  determined  by  the  spe- 
cific character  of  each  piece,  the  line  becomes 
curved,  the  change  of  form  having  a  rate  of 
increase  which  varies  more  rapidly  than  the 
applied  force.  When  this  change  begins,  the 
molecules,  which  np  to  that  point  retain  gen- 
erally their  original  distribution,  while  varying 
their  relative  distances,  begin  to  change  their 
positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  moving 
upon  each  other  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
action  described  by  H,  Tresca,  and  called  the 
'^  flow  of  solids."  This  point,  at  which  the  line 
begins  to  become  concave  toward  the  base, 
is  considered  as  marking  the  torsional  limit  of 
elasticity.  It  is  well  defined  in  eiperimeDts 
upon  woods;  is  less  marked,  but  still  well  de- 
fined, in  the  fibrous  irons  and  the  less  homoge- 
neous specimens  of  other  metals ;  and  beoomee 
ijuite  indeterminable  with  the  moat  homoge- 
neous materials,  as  with  the  beat  qualities  of 
well  worked  cast  steel.  This  point  does  not 
indicate  the  first  set,  since  a  set  occurs  with 
every  degree  of  distortion,  however  small.  It 
is  at  this  elastic  limit  that  the  seta  bepn  to  be- 
come proportional  to  the  degree  of  distortion. 
The  inclination  of  the  straight  portion  of  the 
line  from  the  vertical  measures  the  stiffness  of 
the  eprecimen.  This  rigidity  is  very  closely, 
it  not  precisely,  proportion^  to  the  hardneaa, 
in  homogeneous  substances  ;  and  this  quan- 
tity is  taken,  for  practical  purposes,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  hardness  of  tlie  metals  and  of  their 
elastic  resistance  to  compression.  After  pass- 
ing the  elastic  limit,  the  line  becomes  more 
and  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  base  line,  and 
then,  with  the  woods  invariably,  and  in  some 
.  cases  with  the  metals,  begins  to  fall  before 
1  fracture  becomes  evident  In  the  specimen, 
j  With  the  more  ductile  eubstanoes,  nearly  oil 
j  the  particles  are  brought  up  to  a  maximum  in 
resistance  before  fracture  occurs,  and  this  cir- 
{  cumstouce  has  an  important  influence  in  deter- 
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mining  the  resistance  to  rapture.  The  hard- 
est and  most  brittle  materials  break  with  a 
snap  before  any  flow  is  perceptible,  before  the 
line  of  the  diagram  begins  to  deviate  from  the 
direction  taken  at  the  commencement,  and  be- 
fore the  approach  to  ihe  elastic  limit  is  indica- 
ted. The  elasticity  of  the  material  is  deter- 
mined bj  relaxing  the  distorting  force,  and  al- 
lowing the  specimen  to  relieve  itself  from  dis- 
tortion so  far  as  its  elasticity  will  permit.  In 
snch  cases,  the  pencil  traces  a  line  d,  0,  re- 
sembling, in  its  general  form  and  position  in 
respect  to  the  coordinates,  that  forming  the 
initial  portion  of  the  diagram,  bnt  almost  abso- 
lutely straight,  and  more  nearly  vertical.  The 
degree  of  inclination  of  this  line  indicates  the 
elasticity,  precisely  as  the  initied  straight  line 
gives  a  measure  of  the  original  stiffness  of  the 
test  piece.  The  homogeneity  of  the  material 
tested  is  hardly  less  important  than  its  strength. 
The  degree  of  depression  of  the  line  immedi- 
ately after  passing  the  elastic  limit  exhibits  the 
greater  or  lesshomogeneousness  of  the  material. 
The  resilience  of  the  specimen  is  measured  by 
the  area  included  within  the  curve,  this  being 
the  product  of  the  mean  force  exerted  into  the 
distance  through  which  it  acts  in  producing 
rupture ;  «. «.,  it  is  proportional  to  the  work 
done  by  the  test  piece  in  resisting  fracture, 
and,  taken  up  to  the  ordinate  of  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  measures  the  capacity  for  resisting 
shook  without  serious  distortion  or  injurious 
set.  The  ductility  of  the  specimen  is  deduced 
from  the  value  of  the  toted  angle  of  torsion, 
and  its  measure  is  the  elongation  of  a  line  of 
surface  particles,  originally  parallel  to  the  axis, 
which  line  assumes  a  helical  form  as  the  test 
piece  yields,  and  finally  parts  at  or  near  the 
point  where  the  maximum  resistance  is  ob- 
served. 29.  The  strain  diagrams  exhibit  the 
characteristic  differences  of  various  materials. 
The  woods  have  a  structure  which  differs  in  a 
distinguishing  degree,  both  in  the  distribution  of 
the  substance  and  in  the  action  of  those  molec- 
ular forces  capable  of  resisting  rupture,  from 
that  of  the  metals,  the  latter  being  far  more  ho- 
mogeneous than  the  former.  Wood  consists  of 
an  aggregation  of  strong  fibres,  lying  parallel, 
or  approximately  so,  and  held  together  often 
by  a  comparatively  feeble  force  of  lateral  cohe- 
sion. The  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nat- 
urally homogeneous,  both  in  structure  and  in 
the  distribution  and  intensity  of  the  molecular 
forces.  Well  worked  and  thoroughly  annealed 
cast  steel,  as  an  example,  is  equally  strong  in 
all  directions,  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  struc- 
tural character,  and  is  almost  absolutely  homo- 
geneous as  to  strain.  Wrought  iron,  as  usually 
made,  has  a  somewhat  fibrous  structure,  which 
is  produced  by  particles  of  cinder  originally 
left  in  the  mass  by  the  imperfect  work  of  the 
puddler  while  forming  the  ball  of  sponge  in 
his  furnace,  which,  not  having  been  removed 
by  the  squeezers. or  by  hammering  the  puddle 
ball,  are,  by  the  process  of  rolling,  drawn  out 
into  long  lines  of  non-cohering  matter,  and 


produce  an  effect  upon  the  mass  of  metal 
which  makes  its  behavior  under  stress  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  stronger  and  more 
thready  kinds  of  wood.  In  the  low  steels  also, 
in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of 
manganese  accompanying  almost  of  necessity 
their  low  proportion  of  carbon,  this  fibrous 
structure  is  produced  by  cells  and  bubble  holes 
in  the  ingot,  refusing  to  weld  up  in  work- 
ing, and  drawing  out  into  long  microscopic, 
or  less  than  microscopic,  capillary  openings. 
In  consequence  of  this  structure,  a  depression 
indicating  this  heterogeneousness  of  structure 
interrupts  the  regularity  of  their  curves,  im- 
mediately after  passing  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
80.  The  presence  of  internal  strain  constitutes 
an  essential  peculiarity  of  the  metals  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  organic  materials.  The 
latter  are  built  up  by  the  action  of  molecular 
forces,  and  their  particles  assume  naturally  and 
invariably  positions  of  equilibrium  as  to  strain. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  naturally  formed  or- 
ganic substances.  The  metals,  however,  are 
given  form  by  external  and  artificially  produced 
forces.  Their  molecules  are  compelled  to  assume 
certain  relative  positions,  and  these  positions . 
may  be  those  of  equilibrium,  or  they  may  be 
such  as  to  strain  the  cohesive  forces  to  their 
very  limit.  This  peculiar  condition  is  of  seri- 
ous importance  where  the  metal  is  brittle,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  cast  iron,  and  par- 
ticularly in  ordnance.  Even  in  ductile  metals, 
it  produces  a  reduction  in  the  power  of  the 
material  to  resist  external  forces.  This  con- 
dition of  internal  strain  may  be  relieved  by 
annealing  hammered  and  rolled  metsfls,  and  by, 
cooling  castings  very  slowly,  so  that  the  par- 
ticles may  naturally  assume  positions  of  equi- 
librium. In  tough  and  ductile  metals,  internal 
strain  may  be  removed  by  heating  to  a  high 
temperature  and  then  cooling  under  the  action 
of  a  force  approximately  equal  to  the  elastic  re- 
sistance of  the  substance.  This  process,  called 
"  thermo-tension,"  was  first  used  by  Prof.  W. 
R.  Johnson  in  1886.  The  cause  of  this,  which 
he  terms  an  anomalous  condition  of  the  metal, 
was  not  then  discovered.  Ductile  metals  may 
be  strengthened  in  a  considerable  degree  by 
this  relief  of  intern^  strain,  and  also  by  sim- 
ply straining  them  while  cold  to  the  elastic 
limit,  and  thus  dragging  all  their  particles 
into  extreme  positions  of  tension,  from  which 
when  released  from  strain  they  may  all  spring 
back  into  their  natural  and  unstrained  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium.  This  fact  was  noted  by 
Prof.  Thurston,  and  soon  after  independently 
by  Commander  Beardslee,  U.  S.  K.  It  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  resisting  power 
of  materials,  and  upon  the  character  of  all 
formulas  in  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
embody  accurately  the  law  of  resistance  of 
such  materials  to  distorting  or  breaking  strain. 
The  initial  portion  of  the  diagram,  when 
the  material  is  free  from  internal  strain,  is 
a  straight  line  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
This  line,  with  strained  materials,  becomes  con- 
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Tei  toward  the  base  line.  The  initiBl  portion 
of  the  diagram,  therefore,  determines  whether 
the  material  t«sted  has  been  subjected  to  inter- 
nal strain,  or  whether  it  is  bomogeneoas  as 
to  strain.  This  is  exhibited  hj  the  direction 
of  this  part  of  the  line,  as  well  as  by  its  form. 
The  existence  of  internal  strain  causes  a  loss 
of  stiffness,  which  is  shown  hj  the  deviaUon 
of  this  part  of  the  line  from  Uie  vertical  to  a 
degree  which  becomes  observable  by  compar- 
ing its  inclination  with  that  of  the  line  of 
elastic  resistance.  31.  In  iig.  4,  the  strain 
diagram  A  is  that  of  zinc.  The  concave  form 
at  the  commencement  indicates  its  inelastic 
nature,  its  slight  altitude  shows  its  weakness, 
and,  breaking  at  66°,  it  is  shown  to  lack  dnc- 
tiiity.  Tin,  T,  ia  vastly  more  ductile,  but  is  still 
less  tenacious.  B  and  C  are  the  diagrams  given 
by  cast  and  forged  copper,  the  latter  twisting 
600°,  and  its  fibres  stretching  to  three  times 
their  original  length.  Cast  copper  is  compara- 
tively weak  and  brittle.  Wrought  iron  gives 
the  strain  diagram  D,  It  indicates  the  elastici- 
ty of  the  metal,  its  ductility,  and  its  strength. 
The  elaatio  limit  is  plainly  indicated.    The  con- 
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■  cavity  of  the  initial  portion  of  the  line  indi- 
cates some  internal  strain,  and  the  horizontal 
portion  immediately  above  the  elastic  limit 
shows  that  the  metal  was  "seamy"  and  not 
perfectly  homogeneous.  The  lines  e  and  O  are 
"  elasticity  lines."  They  differ  slightly  in  direc- 
tion front  the  initial  portion  of  the  diagram, 
confirming  the  previously  indicated  presence  of 
internal  strain.  E  is  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  diagram  of  a  soft  ductile  iron.  F  is  that 
given  by  a  very  strong  and  ductile  and  eicep- 
tionally  homogeneous  iron,  a  very  smooth  and 
symmetrical  curve.  G  is  a  soft  Bessemer  steel. 
H  is  somewhat  harder,  the  one  contuning  0'4 
and  the  other  0'5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  I  and  J 
are  tool  steels  containing  1  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
K  is  medium,  L  spring,  and  M  double  shear 
steel.  N  and  P  are  obtained  from  white  and 
gray  cast  iron.  One  is  stifi,  hard,  and  brittle, 
the  other  weaker,  soft,  and  comparatively 
tough.  0  is  a  malleableized  cast  iron  made 
from  N ;  it  has  lost  no  strength,  and  has 
gained  considerable  ductility.  Strain  diagrams 
may  be  produced  by  plotting  data  obtained 
by  observation  in  the  usaal  manner  and  simi- 
larly interpreted.    82.  An  examination  of  the 


fractnre  in  each  case  assists  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  material,  and  in  interpret- 
ing the  strain  diagram.     The  following  lig- 
ures  exhibit   the    characteristics  of   various 
qualities  of  iron 
and    steel.      Fig. 
G  resembles  that 
which    gave    the 
diagram    marked 
D.    The  metal  is 
good  and  tongh, 
bnt    Beamy,    and 
not      thoronghly 

shown  by  the 
cracks  extending 
around  the  neck 
and  by  the  irreg- 
ularly distributed 
flaws  on  its  end. 
Fig.  6  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  the 

sample    F.      The  ^^^ 

surface     of      the 

neck  was  originally  smoothly  tamed,  polished, 
and  fitted  to  gange.  Under  teet  it  be- 
came  cnriously  altered  and  assumed  a 
roogh,  striated  appearance.  The  end 
has  the  peculiar  appearance  character- 
istic of  tongh  and  ductile  metals,  and 
the  uniformly  bright  appearance  of 
the  fractured  section  shows  that  all 
held  together  np  to  the  instant  of  rup- 
ture, and  that  fractnre  finally  took 
place  by  shearing.  Fig.  7  represents 
the  appearance  of  low  st«els.  The 
pecoliaritics  of  the  finest  tool  steels 
are  exhibited  in  fig.  8.  In  this  the 
fracture  is  ragged  and  splintery,  and 
the  separated  surfaces  have  a,  beauti- 
fnlly  fine,  even  grain,  which  proves  the  excel- 
lence of  the  material.  The  surface,  which 
was  turned  and  polished  in  bringing  the  metal 


to  size,  remains  as  perfect  as  before  the  speci- 
men was  broken.  By  an  inspection  of  the  bro- 
ken test  pieces  in  this  manner,  the  grade  of 
the  steel,  and  by  the  practised  eye  the  slight«Bt 
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tool  ste«l,  but  the  color  and  texture  of  the  met- 


na.  s.  Fis.g. 

al  are  disti active ;  it  has  none  of  the  "steel; 
Krain."  Fig.  10  represouts  darl:  fonndeij  iron. 
Ita  color,  its  grannlar  stnictnre,  and  coarse  grain 
are  markedl;  cbaracteriatic.     33.  Good  iron 

Slates  shoald,  in  ad- 
ition  to  the  above 
tests,  be  subjected 
to  the  following : 
When  red-hot,  they 
ahonld    be   capable 


withont    cracking,  i 

np  to  an   inch  in  | 

thiclcnesa.    Ordina-  I 

r7  boiler  plat«  of  I 

good  qnality  should 
bend  double.  When 
cold,  the  J  should 
beodaloDgtbe  Krain 
without    craoiing,  y^  m 

as  follows :    1    in. 

thick,  IS";  J  in.  thick,  26°;  i  in.  thick,  36°; 
i  in.  thick,  S0°.  Across  the  grain  they  should 
at  least  bend  half  as  far.  They  should  be 
bent  on  a  slab  rounded  on  the  corners  with 
a  radius  of  ^  in.  Steel  plates  should  be  GO 
per  cent,  more  dnctile.  34.  Tenting  tcithin 
the  Li/ait  of  EUatticity.  In  determining  the 
valae  of  matoriala  of  constrnction,  it  is  usu- 
ally more  necessary  to  determiae  the  position 
of  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  the  behavior  of 
the  metal  within  that  limit,  than  to  ascertain 
Dltitnute  strength  or  resilience.  It  should  be 
possible  to  teat  every  piece  of  material  which 
goes  into  an  importmat  structure,  and  then  to 
use  it  with  confidence  that  it  haa  been  proved 
capable  of  carrying  its  load  with  a  sufficient 
and  known  margin  of  a^ety.  It  is  common 
to  test  bridge  rods  to  a  limit  of  strain  deter- 
mined by  specification,  and  to  compel  their  re- 
jection when  they  are  found  to  t^e  a  co&sid- 
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erable  permanent  set  under  that  strain.  Spe- 
cification now  frequently  (and  it  should  inva- 
riably) makes  the  limit  of  elasticity  the  basis 
of  calculation  and  tefi. — See  Fairbaim,  "Cast 
and  WroQght  Iron"  (London,  1K65);  Uaswell, 
"  Engineers'  and  UechanJcs'  Focket  Book " 
(New  York,  1868);  Trautwine,  "Civil  Engi- 
neers' Pocket  Book"  (Philadelphia,  1872); 
Rankine,  "Useful  Rnles  and  Tables''  (Lod- 
don,  1872);  Thurston,  "Strength,  Elasticity, 
Ductility,  and  Resilience  of  Materials  of  Cod- 
stniction"  (Philadelphia,  1874);  and  Wood, 
"Resistance  of  Materials"  (New  York,  1873). 

ffniCELl]n>,  Igica,  an  English  authoress, 
born  at  Reydon  hall,  Suffolk,  July  19,  1796, 
died  in  London,  July  13,  18T4.  She  was  care- 
fully edacated  under  the  personal  anpervjsioD 
of  her  father.  Her  works  are:  "Worcester 
Field,  or  the  Cavalier,"  a  poem  (1612);  ''De- 
metrina,"  a  poetical  romance  (1833);  "The 
Pilgrims  of  Walsingham,"  a  series  of  tales 
(1835);  "Alda,  the  British  Captive"  (1S41); 
with  her  eister  Elizabeth,  "  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England  "  (13  vols.,  1840-'49 ;  abridged  and 
edited  by  Caroline  G.  Parker,  1  vol.  12mo, 
New  York,  1867),  and  "Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland  "  (8  vols.,  1850-'59) ;  "  Queen  Vic- 
toria, from  her  Birth  \o  her  Bridal "  ('2  vols., 
1840);  "Historic  Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies" 
(1850)  ;  "  Old  Friends  and  New  Acquaint- 
ancea"  (1860);  "lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings 
of  England"  (1861);  "How  will  It  End?"  a. 
novel  (1866) ;  "  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
committed  to  the  Tower  in  1688"  (1866);  and 
"  Lives  of  the  Tudor  Princesses  "  (^1868).  She 
edited  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  and  thus  brought  to  public  notice 
many  documents  of  much  historic  value.  In 
1871  she  received  an  annual  pension  of  £100. 
— The  sisters  of  Miss  Strickland,  Jake  Mab- 
OAKET,  CATHAKruB  Pabb  (Mrs.  Trail),  and  Sc- 
SA^rsAU  (Mrs.  Moodie),  besides  assisting  her  in 
her  historical  works,  published  several  books 
nnder  their  own  names.  Mrs.  Trail  and  Mrs. 
Hoodie  are  residents  of  Canada,  and  their  chief 
works  have  been  upon  life  in  that  country. 

nUCKLAKD,  mSiM  PeUr,  an  American  cler- 
lifyman,  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Aug.  17, 1809. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  university,  Ath- 
ens, O.,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  in  1832,  labored  sev- 
eral years  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  became 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  society.  In  1850 
the  Ohio  university  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  In  185G  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  ho  engaged  in  literary  labor, 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  book 
concern.  In  1862  he  was  chaplain  of  the  48lh 
New  York  rcfriment,  stationed  at  Port  Royal, 
R.  C.  Since  1S66  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 
His  principal  publications  ore:  "History  of 
the  American  Bible  Society"  (New  York, 
1849  ;  new  ed.,  with  history  continaed,  1866); 
"History  of  Methodist  Missions"  (I860); 
"Geoiss  and  UiBUon  of  Methodism"  (1851); 
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"Christianity  Demonstrated"  (1852);  "Me 
moir  of  the  Rev.  James  B.  FiDley"*(1853) 
'*A  Manual  of  Bihticai  Literature"  (1858) 
"The  Light  of  the  Temple"  (Cincinnati 
1854);  "  The  Astrologer  of  Ohaldea"  (1856) 
"Pioneers  of  the  West"  (New  York,  1856) 
"Life  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbnry"  (1858) 
"Life  of  Jacob  Gruber"  (1859);  and  "Old 
Mackinaw  "  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

SIUIKkHAH,  Sites  Hortoi,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  at  Middletown,  N.  Y;,  Nov.  7, 
1798,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  7,  1876.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1809,  became 
lieutenant  in  1814,  and  'served  in  Decatur's 
squadron  in  the  Algerine  war.  Subsequently 
he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  slavers  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  command  of  the  Ohio  in 
1846  he  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Vera 
Cruz.  He  was  in  constant  service  on  sea  or 
shore  duty  till  1861,  when  he  became  flag  offi- 
cer of  the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and 
in  August  cooperated  in  the  capture  of  Forts 
Hatteras  and  Clark  on  the  odast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  in  1862,  was  commandant  of  the 
Charleston  navy  yard  in  1 864-^6,  and  was  made 
port  admiral  of  New  York  in  1867. 

9IIUSIHUS9  a  suborder  of  insessorial  or  perch- 
ing birds,  without  song,  comprising  such  as 
have  the  hind  toe  capable  of  being  turned 
more  or  less  laterally  forward,  having  appa- 
rently all  four  of  the  toes  in  front.  It  includes 
the  families  of  the  humming  birds,  swifts,  and 
goatsnckers.    (See  OninTHOLoaY.) 

SROIIG9  CtMj  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1745,  died 
there,  Nov.  7^  1819.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1764,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1772.  During  the  revolution  he  was  a 
member  of  the  general  court  and  of  the  North- 
ampton committee  of  safety.  He  held  several 
state  offices,  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
for  framing  a  national  constitution,  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  United  States  senators  from 
Maaaachnsetts  in  1789,  was  reelected  in  1798, 
and  resigned  in  1796.  From  1800  to  1807  he 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  again  from 
1812  to  1816.  As  a  federalist  he  was  opposed 
to  the  war  wnth  England,  and  believed  him- 
self justified  on  constitutional  grounds  in  dis- 
regarding the  president's  requisition  for  troops, 
whUe  amply  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
state.    (See  Militia,  vol.  zi.,  p.  541.) 

flTMHC^  JtHCS,  an  American  autiior,  born 
in  New  York,  Aug.  14,  1822.  He  graduated 
at  Weeleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1844,  and  in  1844-'6  was  a  teacher  in  the  Troy 
conference  academy,  Poultney,  Vt.  In  1847 
he  settled  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  where  he 
held  several  local  offices,  projected  and  as  pres- 
ident constructed  the  Fli)shing  railroad,  laid 
oat  a  cemetery  and  two  suburban  villages,  and 
taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  private  pupMs. 
In  1856,  although  a  layman,  he  received  the  ae- 
gree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Wesleyan  university.  In 
ld5S-'61  he  was  professor  of  Biblical  literature 


and  acting  president  of  the  Troy  university; 
and  in  1868  he  became  professor  of  exegetical 
theology  in  Drew  theological  seminary,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.  In  1874  he  made  an  extended  tour 
in  the  East.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
authorized  English  Bible,  and  of  the  Palestine 
exploration  society,  and  president  of  the  ori- 
ental topographical  corps.  His  chief  literary 
work  is  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theologi- 
cal,, and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  projected 
by  him  and  Dr.  John  McClintock  in  1853,  in 
which  he  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
Biblical  literature,  and  Dr.  McClintock,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1870,  of  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  literature.  Since  that  date  Dr. 
Strong  has  been  supervising  editor  of  the 
whole  work,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Worman. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1867,  and  the 
sixth  in  1875 ;  and  it  is  to  be  completed  in  ten 
volumes.  Dr.  Strong  has  also  published  "  Har- 
mony and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels"  (New 
York,  1852);  "Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels "  (1854) ;  brief  manuals  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew, grammar ;  and  articles  on  Biblical  topics 
and  on  ministerial  education,  the  latter  elicit- 
ing much  controversy;  and  he  prepared  the 
part  on  Daniel  for  the  English  translation  of 
Lange's  "Commentary "  (New  York,  1875). 

ffRONTIUH,  one  of  the  three  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  barium  and  calcium  being  the 
oUier  two.  It  was  first  obtained  from  the  na- 
tive carbonate  of  strontium  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  1808,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  for 
barium.  The  pure  metal  may  be  more  readily 
obtained  from  the  fused  chloride  by  electro- 
lysis according  to  the  method  of  Matthiessen. 
A  small  porcelain  crucible,  having  a  porous 
cell  in  the  middle,  is  filled  with  anhydrous 
chloride  of  strontium  mixed  with  a  little  sal 
ammoniac.  The  negative  electrode,  consisting 
of  a  thin  iron  wire  wound  round  a  thicker 
one,  and  all  but  about  -^  of  an  inch  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stem,  is  placed  in 
the  porous  cell.  The  positive  electrode,  in  the 
form  of  an  iron  cylinder,  is  placed  in  the  cru- 
cible round  the  porous  cell.  The  heat  is  so 
regulated  that  a  crust  shall  form  in  the  cell, 
under  which  the  metal  collects  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  galvanic  current.  The  pure  metal 
has  a  pale  yellow  color  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*54.  Its  symbol  is  Sr ;  its  atomic  weight, 
87*6.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  with 
a  crimson  flame,  emitting  sparks,  and  decom- 
poses water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
It  is  about  as  hard  as  gold,  very  ductile,  and 
may  be  hammered  into  very  thin  plates.  Witji 
oxygen  it  forms  two  anhydrous  oxides :  stron- 
tium monoxide,  SrO,  and  strontium  dioxide, 
SrOa,  each  of  which  unites  with  water  to  form 
a  hydrate.  The  oxide,  called  strontia,  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  metal  that  lime  has  to 
calcium;  and,  like  lime,  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant compounds  is  the  carbonate,  or  strbn- 
tianite,  which  was  discovered  in  1787  at  Stron- 
tian   in   Argyleshire,  Scotland,  whence   the 
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name.  The  mineral  was  then  regarded  as  a 
carbonate  of  barium,  but  Grawfurd's  supposi- 
tion that  it  contained  a  peculiar  earth  was  con- 
firmed by  Hope  in  1792,  and  by  Klaproth  in 
l*j9S,-^Prineipal  Salts.  The  chloride  (SrCU)t 
tlie  iodide  (Srla),  and  the  bromide  (SrBri)  are 
all  easily  soluble  in  water  and  decomposable 
by  heat.  The  nitrate  (Sr2N0j)  is  extensively 
used  in  producing  the  crimson  lights  of  fire- 
works. A  mixture  of  40  parts  of  strontium 
nitrate  with  from  5  to  10  parts  of  potassic 
chlorate,  12  of  sulphur,  and  4  of  antimonious 
sulphide,  deflagrates  with  a  magnificent  crim- 
son color.  Its  preparation  is  dangerous,  in 
consequence  of  its  liability  to  ignite  spontane- 
ously. Nitrate  of  strontia  may  be  prepared 
by  treating  the  native  carbonate  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  employ 
the  native  sulphate,  which  is  reduced  to  a  sul- 
phide by  heating  it  with  charcoal,  and  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot,  concentrated  solu- 
tions in  anhydrous  octahedrons,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water  and  in  five  parts  of 
cold  water.  From  the  cold  solution  it  may  be 
obtained  in  monoclinic  crystals,  having  four 
molecules  of  water.  Sulphate  of  strontium 
(SrSO«)  is  found  native  as  the  mineral  celes- 
tine,  so  named  from  its  occasional  delicate 
blue  color,  although  it  occurs  white,  gray,  yel- 
low, and  red.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  stronti^nite,  or  of  a 
soluble  strontia  salt,  as  the  nitrate,  on  another 
metallic  sulphate.  Its  crystals  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  right  rhombic  prism,  being  iso- 
morphous  with  the  sulphates  of  barium  and 
calcium.  The  mineral  is  usually  associated 
with  limestone,  or  sandstone  of  the.  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  other  formations.  It  is  also 
found  in  beds  of  gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  day, 
and  sometimes  in  trap  rocks,  and  with  volcanic 
sulphur.  Splendid  crystals  are  found  at  Gir- 
genti,  Sicily,  associated  with  sulphur  and  gyp- 
sum. It  is  found  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  at 
Dornburg  in  Saxe-Weimar,  in  Tyrol,  in  rock 
salt  at  Ischl  in  Austria,  and  in  trap  rocks  near 
Tantallan  in  East  Lothian,  Scotland.  Beauti- 
ful bluish  crystals  occur  in  Trenton  limestone 
about  Lake  Huron,  particularly  on  Strontian 
island,  and  at  Kingston,  Canada.  Fine  speci- 
mens have  been  found  at  Schoharie  and  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  A  blue,  fibrous  celestine  is 
found  near  Frankstown,  Huntingdon  co..  Pa. ; 
on  Drummond  island,  Lake  Erie,  it  occurs 
mixed  with  barium. 

'  ^TROSSMATEK,  Jweph  Gewge,  a  Groato-Slavo- 
nian  prelate,  born  in  Esz^^k,  Feb.  4,  1815.  He 
was  educated  at  Pesth,  Vienna,  and  Padua, 
and  became  bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  Bos- 
nia and  Sirmia,  May  20, 1850.  At  the  Vatican 
council  he  strenuously  maintained  the  inop- 
portuneness  of  defining  the  doctrine  of  pon- 
tifical infallibility.  He  was  represented  as 
having  delivered  a  violent  opposition  speech  in 
one  of  the  sessions,  the  text  of  which  was  re- 


produced by  several  journals ;  but  in  1872  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Franfais  denying  the 
authenticity  of  this  speech,  and  affirming  that 
he  ^*  never  said  one  word  during  the  entire 
council  which  could  in  any  way  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see,  or  tend  to  promote 
discord  in  the  church."  He  is  known  as  a 
zealous  champion  of  Slavic  autonomy,  and  a 
munificent  promoter  of  Slavic  culture.  In 
1875  he  published  a  pastoral  letter  on  the 
occasion  of  his  25th  anniversary  as  bishop, 
declining  a  public  manifestation  in  his  honor, 
"  while  the  fellow  countrymen  of  the  Croats 
across  the  frontier  are  shedding  their  blood 
for  liberty,  and  Christian  charity  makes  it  a 
duty  to  aid  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
faUen." 

STEOmiB,  DtTld  Hntor,  an  American  artist, 
born  in  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  26,  1816.  He 
studied  drawing  and  painting,  in  1845  went  to 
New  York,  learned  to  draw  on  wood  and  il- 
lustrated some  books,  and  in  1849  returned  to 
Virginia.  From  1853  till  1861  he  published, 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Porte  Crayon,  a 
series  of  illustrated  papers,  mostly  relating  to 
Virginia  and  the  south,  some  of  which  were 
collected  in  his  "Virginia  Illustrated"  (New 
York  and  London,  1857).  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  volunteered  in  tlie  United 
States  service,  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and 
at  the  close  retired  as  a  brevet  brig^ier  gen- 
eral. Since  1866  he  has  resided  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  and  continues  his  illustrated 
papers  on  southern  subjects. 

SraorSBBG,  Bethel  Henry,  known  as  doctor, 
a  German  adventurer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents 
at  Neidenburg,  East  Prussia,  Nov.  20,  1828. 
His  original  name  was  Baruch  Hirsch  Strans- 
berg.  In  1835  he  entered  the  commission 
house  of  his  uncles  in  London,  became  a 
Christian,  and  married  an  English  woman. 
He  finally  engaged  in  the  insurance  business, 
incurred  losses  in  1847,  taught  languages  at 
New  Orleans  in  1848,  returned  in  1849  to 
London  with  money  made  by  trading  in  dam- 
aged goods,  and  was  interested  in  publishing 
"The  Chess  Player,"  **Law8on's  Merchant's 
Magazine,"  and  **  Sharpe's  London  Magazine." 
In  1855  he  settled  in  Berlin  as  agent  for  an 
insurance  company,  and  in  1861  obtained  for 
English  capitalists  the  concession  of  an  East 
Prussian  railway.  After  building  other  rail- 
ways for  different  companies,  he  built  many 
on  his-  own  account,  chiefly  in  northern  Ger-i 
many,  Hungary,  and  Roumania,  and  became 
the  owner  of  vast  establishments  for  produ- 
cing all  the  materials  required  for  them,  as 
well  as  of  beet-sugar,  porcelain,  and  other  fac- 
tories, mines,  the  Berlin  cattle  yard,  the  An- 
twerp south  citadel  grounds,  and  the  great 
Zbirow  domain  in  Bohemia.  At  one  time  he 
employed  more  than  100,000  persons,  and  was 
e%aged  in  speculations  involving  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars. '  He  eclipsed  princes 
in  his  luxurious  living  and  ostentations  char- 
ities, and  was  popularly  known  la  Berlin  as 
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Dtr  Wunderdoctar.  He  lost  heavily  dnring 
the  war  of  1870-71,  beoame  inextrioablj  in- 
volved  in  1872  after  a  ruinous  settlement  with 
the  Roumanian  government  on  account  of  un- 
fulfilled railway  contracts,  failed  in  1875,  and 
in  November  was  imprisoned  at  Moscow  for 
alleg^  fraudulent  transactions  with  a  bank. 

flflSUENSEE,  Jehau  nMifdi,  count,  a  Danish 
statesman,  born  in  Halle,  Aug.  6,  1787,  eze- 
cated  at  Copenhagen,  April  28,  1772.  He  be- 
came in  1768  the  physician  and  favorite  of 
Kiiig  Christian  YIL,  and  subsequently  of  his 
qneen,  Carolina  MatUda.  The  king  gave  him- 
self up  to  vicious  indulgence,  while  the  queen 
dowager  led  by  Count  Bemstorff,  and  .the 
party  of  the  queen  led  by  Struensee,  strove  for 
power.  The  latter  triumphed,  and  Struensee 
was  appointed  prime  minister.  After  insti- 
tnting  important  reforms,  he  became  obnox- 
ious on  account  of  his  arbitrary  measures  and 
his  alleged  illicit  relations  with  the  queen,  and 
his  enemies  finally  procured  his  ruin.  (See 
Chbistian  YII.,  and  Cabolika  Matilda.) 

SnUJIT,  JMeph,  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Springfield,  Essex,  Oct. -27,  1742,  died  in 
London,  Oct.  16,  1802.  He  studied  painting 
and  engraving,  afterward  engaged  in  antiqua- 
rian researches  in  the  British  museum,  and 
published  **The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  England,  containing  the  most  au- 
thentic Representations  of  the  English  Mon- 
archs  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry 
VIII."  (4to,  1773;  new  ed.  by  J.  R.  Planch^, 
1842) ;  "  Horda-Angel-Oynnan,  or  a  Complete 
View  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Arms,  Habits, 
&c.,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  England  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  till  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII."  (3  vols.  4to,  1774-'6) ;  "The  Chronicle 
of  England"  (2  vols.  4to,  1777-'8),  intended 
to  comprise  6  vols.,  but  terminated  with  the 
Norman  conquest;  "Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Engravers"  (2  vols.  4to,  1785-'6);  "Com- 
plete View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the 
I^eople  of  England,  fr(^m  the  Establishment 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  Time  " 
(2  vols.,  l796-'9;  new  ed.,  1875);  and  "The 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land" (4to,  1801),  well  known  by  Hone's  edi- 
tion (8vo,  1830;  latest  ed.,  illustrated,  1876). 
He  left  a  fragment  of  a  romance  entitled 
"Qrfeen  Hoo  Hall,"  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1808),  and  other  writings  published  posthu- 
mously. Strutt  engraved  a  series  of  plates 
illustrating  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

ffncVE.  L  FrMrich  Cieoig  WUhetai  Ton,  a 
Russian  astrohomer,  bom  in  Altona,  April  15, 
1793,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  23,  1864. 
He  was' educated  at  Dorpat,  and  in  November, 
1813,  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  there,  two  years 
later  becoming  ordinary  professor.  His  duty 
in  that  office  was  not  only  to  attend  tathe 
observatory,  but  also  to  lecture  on  astrom>my 
and  mathematics;  but  in  1822  the  two  offices 
were  separated,  and  Struve  was  henceforth 
free  to  work  exclusively  as  an  astronomer.    In 


1839  he  was  made  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Pulkova,  which  had  been  built  under  his 
direction,  and  not  long  after  he  was  made 
councillor  of  state.  He  confined  his  labors  as 
an  astronomer  principally  to  the  observation 
of  fixed  and  double  stars,  and  made  large  addi- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  these  bodies.  He 
also  conducted  the  triangulation  of  Livonia, 
and  measured  the  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  Norway  and  southern  Russia.  In 
1857  Struve  visited  England  to  organize  and 
arrange  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel 
through  the  entire  breadth  of  Europe,  from 
Orsk  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  mountains  to  Va- 
lentia  at  the  western  extremity  of  Ireland. 
This  work  he  fairly  initiated,  but  in  1858  he 
was  attacked  by  a  malady  which  prevented 
him  from  cooperating  further  in  it  save  by  ad- 
vice and  calculation ;  And  in  December,  1861, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  active  duties 
as  director  of  the  observatory.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are :  Observatianea  Dorpatensea 
(8  vols.,  Dorpat,  1817-89);  Catalogm  Notu8 
Stellarum  Duplieium  (1827);  Stellarum  Du- 
plicium  MenmrcB  Micrometriea  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1827) ;  Description  de  robservatoire  a«- 
tronomique  central  de  Ettesie  (1845,  with  36 
plates);  £tude$  d^astronomie  stellaire  sur  la 
voie  lactee  et  la  distance  dee  etoiles  fixes  (1847); 
and  Stellarum  Fixarum  imprimis  Duplicium 
et  Multiplicium  Positiones  Media  pro  Epocha 
1830,  &c.  (foL,  1852).— See  a  memoir  by  Prof. 
Cleveland  Abbe,  in  the  appendix  to  the  report 
for  1869  of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
institution.  IL  Otto  Wllhetaii,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  at  Dorpat,  May  7, 1819.  He  became 
his  father^s  assistant  at  Pulkova  it  1839,  and 
succeeded  him  as  director  in  1862.  From  1847 
to  1862,  as  consulting  astronomer,  he  had  the 
oversight  of  all  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Russian  army  and  navy.  His  labors  relate 
chiefiy  to  nebula),  double  stars,  faint  satellites, 
and  comets,  and  include  a  new  determination 
of  the  constant  of  precession,  the  discovery  of 
about  500  new  double  stars  and  of  a  satellite 
of  Uranus,  the  determination  of  the  mass  of 
Neptune,  investigations  in  regard  to  Saturn 
and  his  rings  and  to  the  parallax  of  various 
fixed  'stars,  and  observations  of  the  nebula  of 
Orion.  He  first  showed  that  the  red  promi- 
nences visible  in  a  total  solar  eclipse  belong  to 
the  sun^s  surface.  Besides  numerous  papers  in 
the  MSmoires  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
he  has  published  Uebersiekt  der  TTidtigJceit  der 
Nikolai-Hauptstemwarte  wdhrend  der  ersten 
25  Jahre  ihres  Bestekens  (St.  Petersburg,  1865). 
SmiVEi  I.  Cieoig  Adam,  a  German  jurist, 
born  in  Magdeburg,  Sept.  26,  1619,  died  in 
Jena,  Dec.  15,  1692.  He  studied  law  at  Jena 
and  Helmstedt,  and  in  1646  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Jena,  and  in  1648  assessor 
to  the  high  court  of  the  circle  of  Saxony.  In 
1667  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor  to  the 
duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  selected  as  his  ad- 
vocate in  the  case  of  the  succession  to  the 
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dacbj  of  Saxe-Altenbarg.  In  1674  he  re-  j 
tomed  to  Jena  as  professor  of  canon  law  and  I 
ordinariui  of  the  jadicial  college,  and  in  1680 
was  appointed  president  of  the  regencj  of 
Weimar,  the  duke  being  a  minor.  He  pub- 
lished 13  elaborate  treatises  on  law,  of  which 
the  most  important  are :  Syntagma  JurU  Feu- 
dalu  (Jena,  1653);  Syntagmata  Jurupruden- 
tia  Civilii  (1665j  ;  aod  Jurisprudentia  Ro- 
f9^no-Germaniea  Foremis  (1670).  O*  Bubk- 
UASD  GoTTHELF,  a  German  jurist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Weimar,  May  26, 1671,  died 
m  Jena,  May  24,  1788.  He  studied  at  Jena 
and  yarions  other  German  and  Dutch  univer- 
sities, and  in  1692  engaged  at  Jena  with  his 
brother  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  they  soon  beggared  them- 
selves. In  1704  he  became  profesiK)r  of  histo- 
ry, and  in  1712  extraoi;dinary  professor  of  law. 
The  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  is 
his  Corpus  Juris  Gentium  (Jena,  1743). 

9mCBSVL  or  StrydudM,  a  poisonous  vege- 
table alkaloid,  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  in  the  seed  of  the  strychnos 
muUiflora  or  St.  Ignatius^  bean,  and  the  strych- 
nos nux-Tomiea.  (See  Nux  Vomica.)  It  is 
associated  with  brucia,  an  alkaloid  having  sim- 
ilar poisonous  properties,  but  of  much  less 
strength.  (See  Bbucia.)  Strychnia  is  also 
said  to  be  contained  in  larger  proportions  in 
the  seeds  of  the  strychnos  tieute,  a  native  of 
Java,  from  which  the  poison  called  upas  tieut6 
is  extracted.  In  preparing  strychnia,  the  seeds 
of  the  plant  may  be  first  softened  by  steam 
and  sliced,  dried,  and  ground,  or  they  may  be 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  beating.  The  following 
is  Merck's  process  for  extracting  the  alkaloid : 
The  seeds  are  boiled  for  24  or  36  hours  in  a 
closed  boiler  with  water  enough  to  cover 
them,  acidulated  with  one  eighth  of  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  then  beaten  into 
a  paste,  and  the  liquor  is  expressed.  Excess 
of  caustic  lime  is  added,  which  throws  down 
the  alkaloids.  The  precipitate  is  then  boiled 
in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*850,  and  filtered 
hot.  Strychnia  and  brucia  are  deposited  to- 
gether in  a  colored  and  impure  state,  and  may 
be  separated  by  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  brucia.  The  remaining  strychnia  is  then 
boiled  in  alcohol  with  a  little  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  solution  filtered  boiling  hot.  On  cool- 
ing, the  strychnia  crystallizes  in  small  brilliant, 
colorless,  octahedral  crystals,  soluble  in  about 
7,000  parts  of  cold  and  2,500  parts  of  boiling 
water. — Strychnia  is  inodorous,  but  has  an 
exceedingly  bitter  taste,  which  is  perceptible 
when  the  drug  is  dissolved  in  1,000,000  parts 
of  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
powerful  poisons.  The  symptoms  it  produces 
are  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  sense  of  suf- 
focation, twitching  of  the  limbs  and  tetanic 
convulsions,  the  body  becoming  arched  in  the 
back,  often  resting  on  the  head  and  heels,  a 
condition  known  as  opisthotonos.  The  fea- 
tures are  convulsed,  attended  by  spasm  of  the 
jaws  and  choking.    The  attack  occurs  in  par- 


oxysms, between  which  the  intellect  is  often 
clear  at  first,  but  becomes  clouded  after  a  sue* 
cession  of  paroxysms.  The  medical  properties 
of  strychnia  are  like  those  of  nux  vomica, 
which  was  employed  by  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians. In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and 
it  is  often  given  as  an  adjunct  to  laxative  pills, 
particularly  to  dinner  pills,  in  debilitated  con- 
ditions of  the  muscular  coat  of  4he  intestinea. 
When  given  in  larger  doses  its  action  is  direct- 
ed to  the  motor  nerves,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  produces 
trembling  in  the  limbs,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
voluntary muscular  contraction,  as  in  tetanus, 
and  frequent  starts  and  spasms  occur  as  from 
electric  shocks,  which  are  increased  in  inten- 
sity by  a  perseverance  in  the  medicine.  It 
sometimes  produces  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
contracted  pupils,  and  dimness  of  vision.  The 
pulse  is  not  particularly  affected,  though  some- 
times slightly  accelerated.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  plague,  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hysteria,  rheuma- 
tism, and  hydrophobia.  It  is  said  to  have 
cured  spasmodic  asthma.  Its  peculiar  infln- 
ence  upon  the  nerves  of  motion,  to  which 
attention  was  first  called  by  Magendie,  caused 
M.  Fouquier,  a  French  physician,  to  use  it  in 
paralytic  affections,  and  it  is  now  considered 
a  standard  remedy  in  palsy.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  its  action  is  directed  first  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  paralytic  part.  Its  action  varies 
in  degree  with  different  animals,  being  partic- 
ularly marked  upon  the  canine  race.  Pelle- 
tier and  Caventou  killed  a  dog  in  half  a  min- 
ute with  one  sixth  of  a  grain.  One  grain 
might  prove  fatal  in  the  human  subject;  in- 
deed, half  a  grain  proved  fatal  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Warner.  One  twelfth  of  a  grain  every 
four  hours,  repeated  several  times,  will  cause 
decidedly  unpleasant  symptoms;  but  a  great 
difference  in  its  effects  is  observed  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  some  being  affected  by  the 
administration  of  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  two 
or  three  times  repeated,  while  others  have 
been  said  to  take  more  than  a  grain  at  a  time, 
and  as  much  as  three  grains  in  the  course  of 
24  hours. — Many  antidotes  have  been  proposed. 
According  to  M.  Duolos,  its  poisonous  effects 
subside  under  the  application  of  negative  elec- 
tricity, while  they  are  aggravated  by  positive. 
Eermes  mineral  has  been  recommended  by 
M.  Thorel,  being  thought  by  him  to  form  an 
insoluble  stilphuret,  and  he  recommends  the 
administration  at  the  same  time  of  an  emetic. 
Tannic  acid,  chlorine,  and  tinctures  of  iodine 
and  bromine  are  re^rded  as  the  best  antidotes 
by  Prof.  Bellini.  The  indieations  are  to  evac- 
uate the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
for  this  the  stomach  pump  is  the  most  effi- 
cient means.  In  its  absence  sulphate  of  dnc 
or  powdered  mustard  may  b^  used.  To  re- 
lieve the  spasms  various  narcotics  have  been 
used,  as  conium,  opium,  and  cannabis  Indiea^ 
and  the  reports  of  their  effect  are  in  some 
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CAses  decidedly  favorable.  Chloroform  is  said 
to  Lave  been  used  with  good  effects. 

STKlliOBf.    See  Macedonia. 

STKTPE,  JohB,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  London,  Nov.  12,  1643,  died  Dec.  18,  1787. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  PauFs  school  and  at 
Cambridge,  and  from  1669  till  about  1782  he 
was  minister  of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex.  His 
works  inclade  "Memorials  of  the  most  re- 
nowned Father  in  God,  Thomas  Cranmer, 
sometime  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury" 
(foL,  1694);  "The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir 
Thomas  Smith"  (8vo,  1698) ;  "  Historical  Col- 
lections relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop 
Aylmer"  (Svo,  1701);  "Annals  of  the  Refor- 
mation "  (4  vols,  f ol.,  1709-^81) ;  and  "  Eccle- 
siastical Memoirs"  (8  vols,  fol.,  1721).  He 
published  an  edition  of  Stow's  "Survey  of 
London"  (2  vols,  fol.,  1720),  with  important 
additions  of  his  own.  His  works  have  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  (29  vols.  Svo,  1822-*8). 

STViRT,  or  Stewart,  the  name  of  a  royal  fam- 
ily of  Scotland  and  England.  According  to 
tradition,  Fleanchus,  son  of  Banquo,  on  the 
murder  of  his  father  by  Macbeth,  fled  into 
Wales  in  1055,  where  he  married  a  daughter 
of  a  chief  named  Griffithar  Llewellyn ;  the  son 
of  Fleanchus,  Walter  I.  (died  1113),  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  became  steward  of  the  house- 
hold of  Malcolm  III.,  which  office  was  made 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  from  which  the 
sorname  Stewart  was  derived.  Walter  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alan,  he  by  another 
Walter,  and  the  latter  by  Alexander,  who  in 
1199  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes, 
and  left  his  office  to  his  son  Walter  III.,  who 
conspired  against  Xing  Alexander  11.,  and 
was  subsequently  poisoned  by  his  wife  Alda 
of  Dembe.  Walter's  son  and  successor  Alex- 
ander was  regent  during  the  minority  of  Alex- 
ander III.  His  son  James  was  regent  after 
the  death  of  that  king,  and  died  in  1309. 
Walter  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  married 
Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  1816, 
upon  whom,  in  failure  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
male  to  her  father,  the  crown  was  settled  by 
act  of  parliament  at  Ayr,  April  26,  1815. 
Mariory  died  in  giving  birth  to  Robert,  after- 
ward Robert  11.  of  Scotland ;  but  David  IL, 
son  of  Robert  Bruce  by  a  second  marriage, 
came  to  the  throne  in  1881  as  a  minor.  A 
succession  of  regencies  followed,  in  which  Rob- 
ert the  Stewart  and  the  earl  of  Murray  were 
distinguished,  the  former  at  intervals  till  1357, 
when  David,  captured  by  the  English  in  1846, 
was  released  and  resumed  his  throne.  On  the 
death  of  David,  Robert  was  unanimously  de- 
clared king  with  the  title  of  Robert  II.  (Febru- 
ary, 1371).  His  licentiousness,  and  the  ques- 
tioned legitimacy  of  his  first  wife's  children, 
with  chronic  war  against  England,  rendered 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Robert  IH.  harass- 
ing and  unfortunate  for  the  people.  Robert 
IL  died  in  1890,  and  Robert  III.  in  1406.  The 
succeeding  monarchs  of  the  line  (all  of  whom 
are  treated  in  separate  articles)  were  James  I., 


assassinated  in  1487 ;  James  IL,  who  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  1460 ;  James  III.,  murdered  * 
in  1488 ;  James  IV.,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  in  1513 ;  James  V.,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL 
of  England,  who  died  in  1542 ;  Mary,  executed 
in  England  in  1587;  her  son  James  VL,  who 
succeeded  Queen  Elizabeth  as  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  1625 ;  Charles  I.,  executed  in 
1649;  Charles  IL,  who  died  in  1686;  James 
II.,  who  died  in  1701,  and  was  the  last  reign- 
ing male  member  of  the  family,  though  his 
daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Orange, 
came  to  the  throne  after  his  expulsion  in  1688 
as  queen  regnant  with  her  husband,  and  his 
second  daughter  Anne  succeeded  her  in  1702, 
reigning  till  her  death  in  1714.  The  only  son 
of  James  IL,  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart, 
was  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  died  in  Rome  in  1766.  His  son  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  (born  in  1720,  died  in  1788) 
was  a  second  pretender.  Henry  Stuart,  Cardi- 
nal York,  brother  of  Charles  Edward,  was  the 
last  of  the  male  line  of  the  family,  and  with 
his  death  in  1807  it  became  extinct.  Its  chief 
branches  in  the  female  line  are  the  houses 
of  Savoy  and  Orleans,  both  descended  from 
Henrietta  Anna,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  The 
late  duke  of  Modena,  who  was  that  kins^s 
lineal  representative,  and  thus,  but  for  the 
act  of  settlement,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, died  childless  in  November,  1875.  (See 
Charles  Edwabd,  James  Franois  Edwasb,  and 
Stuabt,  Henbv  Bekediot  Mabia  Clemeut.) 

^niART,  AmMa  or  JlrbcDa,  often  called  the 
lady  Arabella,  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stu- 
art, earl  of  Lennox,  brother  of  Darnley  and 
uncle  of  James  I.,  born  about  1575,  died  in 
the  tower  of  London,  Sept.  27,  1616.  She 
was  related  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  same 
degree  as  her  cousin  James,  the  successor  to 
the  throne ;  and  this  relationship  made  her  the 
subject  of  constant  intrigues.  An  early  plan 
to  marry  her  to  her  relative  Lord  Esme  Stuart 
was  defeated  by  Elizabeth^s  opposition ;  sever- 
al similar  schemes  failed  from  various  causes ; 
and  she  was  still  unmarried  when  in  1608"  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  accused  of  a  plot  to  raise 
her  to  the  throne.  This  design  probably  never 
existed,  but  the  accusation  brought  her  into 
public  notice,  and  made  her  situation  still  more 
dangerous ;  and  further  hostility  was  aroused 
against  her  by  the  discovery  in  1610  that  she 
had  been  secretly  married  to  William  Seymour, 
grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  Seymour 
was  at  once  committed  to  the  tower,  and  the 
lady  Arabella  placed  in  the  custody  first  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth  and  afterward  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham.  While  on  the  journey 
to  Durham  she  escaped  by  feigning  illness 
(June,  1611),  and  made  her  way  to  a  French 
vessel  waiting  for  her  and  her  husband,  the 
latter  having  also  escaped  from  the  tower.  He 
did  not  get  to  the  ship,  which  sailed  without 
him ;  but  it  was  captured  before  reaching  the 
French  coast,  while  the  small  vessel  in  which 
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he  took  passage  later  made  the  passage  safely. 
Lady  Arabella  was  thrown  into  the  tower, 
where  she  became  ill  from  neglect  and  ill  treat- 
ment, and  finally  insane  a  short  time  before 
her  death. 

STUABT.  Gtkfi,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in 
Edinborgh  in  1742  or  1746,  died  in  Mossel- 
burgh,  Aug.  13,  1786.  lie  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1767  pub- 
lished a  "Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
the  Antiquity  of  the  British  Constitution,*' 
which  procured  him  the  degree 'of  LL.  D., 
and  in  1768  "View  of  Society  in  Europe  in 
its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement.'' 
He  failed  to  procure  a  professorship  in  Edin- 
burgh on  account  of  his  dissipation,  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  London,  and  in  1773  started  the 
"  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,"  in  which 
for  four  years  he  published  savage  attacks  upon 
prominent  Scottish  authors.  He  afterward 
again  lived  for  some  time  in  London.  His  re- 
maining works  are :  "  Observations  concerning 
the  Public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of 
Scotland"  (8vo,  Edinburgh,  1779),  an  attack 
on  Dr.  Robertson,  whom  he  especially  hated ; 
"  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Religion  in  Scotland"  (4to,  London, 
1780);  and  "History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary" 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1782). 

9nJART,  Gilkert  Charicfl.  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  JSTarragansett,  R.  L,  in  1756,  died  in 
Boston  in  July,  1828.  He  received  his  first 
instructions  from  a  Scottish  painter  named 
Alexander,  by  whom,  when  about  18  years  of 
age,  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh.  His  master 
died  soon  after  their  arrival  in  that  city,  and 
Stuart  worked  his  passage  home  before  the 
mast,  and  began  practice  as  a  portrait  painter 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  removed  successively  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  set  sail  in  1778  for 
London,  where  for  two  years  he  made  little 
progress,  and  suffered  greatly  from  poverty; 
but  becoming  acquainted  with  Benjamin  West 
he  received  valuable  assistance  from  him,  ana 
for  several  years  resided  in  his  family.  About' 
1781  he  began  practice  in  London  on  his  own 
account,  and  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
portrait  painter,  rivalling  Reynolds  and  the 
best  English  artists  of  the  day.  Subsequently 
he  resided  successively  in  Dublin  and  Paris, 
and  in  1793  returned  to  America.  He  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, and  destroyed  his  first  picture ;  but  at  the 
second  sitting  he  produced  the  well  known 
head  from  which  he  painted  all  his  other  por- 
traits of  Washington,  and  which  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  likeness.  The  origi- 
nal study,  together  with  a  head  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
AthenaBum.  After  residing  several  years  in 
Washington,  he  settled  in  1806  in  Boston.  As 
a  painter  of  heads  he  holds  the  first  place 
among  American  painters,  if.  we  except  Cop- 
ley, and  his  fiesh  coloring  rivals  the  finest 
modern  efforts.    Upon  accessories  he  bestowed 


little  labor,  and  they  are  sometimes  finished 
in  the  most  slovenly  manner. 

STCABT,  linry  IBmtiki  Mute  Qma^  Cardi- 
nal York,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  family  in  the 
male  line,  bom  in  Rome  in  1725,  died  at  Fras- 
cati  in  1807.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pretend- 
er James  Francis  Edward,  who  created  him 
duke  of  York,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
^'  young  pretender  "  Charles  Edward,  whom  he 
was  preparing  to  aid  with  a  body  of  French 
troops  assembled  at  Dunkirk  whe^  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  mined  the 
Stuart  cause  in  Britain.  He  subsequently  took 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in 
1747  was  appointed  by  Benedict  XIV.  a  car- 
dinal, the  ducal  title  given  him  by  his  father, 
though  valueless  in  i^gland,  being  recognized 
by  the  pope  in  the  style  of  his  nomination  as 
Cardind  York.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1788  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Eng- 
land as  Henry  IX.,  gratia  Deiy  non  volurUate 
haminum,  as  the  medal  strack  on  the  occasion 
declared.  On  the  occupation  of  the  Papal 
States  by  the  French  he  retired  to  Venice,  and 
in  his  last  years  was  dependent  upon  the  Brit- 
ish court  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

8TUART9  Jaaes,  sometimes  called  Athenian 
StuaH,  an  English  antiquary,  born  in  London 
in  1713,  died  Feb.  2,  1788.  In  early  Ufe,  till 
about  1742,  he  painted  fans.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  art,  the  ancient 
languages,  and  archaeology.  In  1750  he  ac- 
companied Nicholas  Revett  on  an  antiquarian 
tour  to  Greece,  remaining  in  Athens  from 
March,  1751,  to  the  close  of  1753.  Returning 
to  London  in  1755,  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  architecture,  and  began,  at  first  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Revett,  a  work  on  the  "Antiqui- 
ties of  Athens."  The  work  was  completed  in 
4'  vols.  imp.  fol.,  with  884  plates ;  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1762,  and  the  other  three 
were  edited  respectively  by  Newton  (1787), 
W.  Reveley  (1794),  and  Joseph  Woods  (1816). 
A  second  edition  of  the  first  three  volumes 
with  smaller  plates,  and  a  sapplementary  vol- 
ume with  50  plates,  were  published  by  Kin- 
nard  (1825-30).  Among  other  editions  is  one 
in  French  (4  vols.  fol.  and  a  .supplementary 
volume,  Paris,  1808-'32). 

STUART,  JohB,  earl  of  Bute.    See  Bute. 

9ITART,  Mines,  an  American  author,  bom  at 
Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26,  1780,  died  in  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1852.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1799,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  years  was  a 
tutor  in  Yale  college.  He  afterward  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first 
Congregational  church  of  New  Haven,-  March 
5,  1806.  From  1809  to  1848  he  was  professor 
of  sacred  literature  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry at  Andover.  He  published  a  "  Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Language  without  Points"  (An- 
dover, 1813) ;  "  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  E. 
Channing,  containing  Remarks  on  his  Sermon 
recently  preached  and  published  in  Baltimore" 
(1819) ;  a  ^^  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
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with  Pointfl"  0821);  "Letters  to  Dr.  Miller 
on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  of  Qod  " 
(1832) ;  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1837-'8);  "Hebrew 
Ohrestomathy  "  (2  vols.,  182G-'80);  "Eiegeti- 
cal  EssajB  upon  Several  Words  relating  to  Fn- 
tnre  Pnnishment "  (1830);  "Ooramentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  (1882);  "h  the 
Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  prescribed  in  the 
New  TeBtsmentl"  (18SS);  "A  Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  Dialect"  (1834);  "Philo- 
logical View  of  Modern  Dootrines  of  Geology" 
(1836);  "Hints  on  the  Prophecies"  {2d  ed., 
1842);  "Oommentary  on  the  Apocalypse"  (2 
vols.,  184fi);  "Critical  History  and  Defence 
of  the  Old  Testament  Canon"  (1645);  "Oom- 
meotiry  oQDaniel"(1860);  "Conscience  and 
the  Ckinstitntion "  (1R61);  "Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes"  (Nbw  York,  1851);  and"Com- 
mentary  on  PrOTerba  "  (1853).  He  also  pub- 
liriied  several  translations,  incl  a  dins  "Ele- 
ments of  Interpretation,"  from  the  Latin  of 
Emesti ( Andover,  1832);  "Hebrew Grammar," 
from  the  German  of  Gesenins  (1826) ;  with 
Edward  Robinson,  "  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament,"  from  the  German  of  Wi-''', 
ner  (1826);  and  "Discrepancies  between  the 
Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Methods  of  Repre- 
senting the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  from  the 
German  of  aohleiermacher  (1836), 

nVHUWEnSDmnU-  L  Properly  Weissen- 
borg  (Hnng.  F^ir),  a  county  of  8.  W.  Hungary, 
bonnded  E.  by  the  Danube ;  area,  1,006  sq.  m. ; 

rp.  in  1670,  196,SS4,  chiefly  Magyars.  The 
part  of  the  county  is  monntMnous,  while 
the  8.  is  level.  Among  the  products  are  to- 
bacco, wine,  and  marble,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral mineral  springs.  II>  A  city,  capital  of 
the  connty  (Hnng.  Stiitt-Fejirvdr ;  Lat.  Alia 
Segia),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Osorg6,  near 
the  border  of  an  extensive  morass,  38  m.  8. 
W.  of  Bnda  ;  pop.  in  1870,  22,688.  The  prin- 
cipal bnildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  epis- 
copal palace.  There  are  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  hardware,  and  sev- 
eral other  artiolee.  The  kings  of  Hnngary 
were  crowned  here  down  to  Ferdinand  L,  and 
the  cathedral  contains  many  of  their  tombs. 
Four  tombs  dating  from  the  ISth  centnry,  and 
other  relicH,  were  excavated  in  1874,  including 
tbote  of  a  remarkable  chapel. 

nvmon,  the  name  of  oartUaginons  fishes 
of  Uie  class  of  gsnoids  and  family  tturionida. 
The  body  is  elongated  and  fusiform,  covered 
with  a  rough  skin  protected  by  five  longitn- 
dinal  rows  of  tubercular  plates ;  the  largest  of 
thaserows  ia  along  the  back,  and  there  is  also 
one  on  each  side,  and  one  from  each  pectoral 
to  the  ventral  fins;  the  plates  are  flattened, 
■ad  marked  with  radiating  strtie.  The  head  is 
depressed,  sad  ends  in  a  long  trianftnlar  snout 
ooTBTed  -with  bony  plates;  month  funnel- 
shaped  and  protrnsible,  on  the  under  surface, 
wiuiont  teeth,  having  in  front  a  few  depend- 
ing barbela,  evidently  organs  of  tonch ;  gill 
coven  very  large  and  gills  free;  psendo-bran- 
TOL.  XT.— 28 
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chi»  and  spiracles  are  present,  bnt  no  brao- 
obiostegal  rays;  fins  well  developed,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  opposite  and  behind  the  ventrals; 
taU  heterooeroal  or  nnsymmetrical,  the  ver- 
tebral cord  being  prolonged  into  the  nppeF 
lobe  as  in  the  sharks,  and  strengthened  by 
fulcra  along  its  upper  margin;  a  soft  caudal 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail.  The  vertebra! 
column  consists  of  an  nndivided  soft  chorda 
doraalit ;  the  air  bladder  is  very  large,  com- 
municating freely  with  the  cesophagus ;  there 
is  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  a  con- 
glomerate pancreas.  They  are  generally  large, 
and  inhabit  the  northern  temperate  seas  of 
both  coasts  of  America,  eastem  Europe,  and 
western  Asia,  from  which  they  ascend  the 
rivers  in  spring  to  spawn,  returning  to  the  sah 
water  in  autumn;  species  are  also  found  in  the 
great  American  fresh-water  lakes,  which  never 
descend  to  the  sea.  They  are  oviparous;  the 
food  consists  of  any  soft  substances  which 
they  stir  up  from  the  bottom  with  their  snonts, 
and  of  small  fish  ;  they  frequently  jump  ont  of 
water. — The  genns  aeipmaer  (Linn.)  has  the 
characters  of  the  family.  The  common  stur- 
geon of  Europe  (A.  Btvrio,  Linn.)  attains  a 
length  of  0  to  10  ft.,  and  sometimes  more;  it 
ia  found  in  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  the 
rivers  opening  ioto  them,  and  sometimes  on 
the  coasta  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic;  the 
tlcsh  is  delicste,  and  ia  largely  consumed   in 


Common  European  Btiii(«oii  (AelpaiiKr  utiula). 

Russia,  fresh,  salted,  and  pickled.  A  larger 
species,  also  fonnd  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of 
8.  E.  Eorope,  is  the  beluga  (A.  huio,  Linn.), 
attaining  a  length  of  12  to  16  ft.  and  a  weight 
of  1,200  lbs.,  and  occasiotially  much  larger;  it 
ascends  the  rivers  opening  into  the  Caspian 
and  Black  seas,  with  other  and  smaller  species. 
The  flesh  is  tough ;  the  sound  or  tur  bladder 
famishes  an  abundant  snpply  of  isinglass,  for 
which  great  numbers  are  caught  in  Rnssie. 
Caviare  is  also  made  from  the  roe  of  the  fe- 
male, which  sometimes  oonstitntes  one  third 
of  tiie  weight  of  the  fish ;  the  sUn  is  oaed  for 
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harness  leather,  and  the  dorsal  cord,  cut  in 
piecei  and  dried,  is  used  as  food.  The  sterlet 
(A,  RuthenuB^  linn.),  found  in  the  Caspian, 
and  growing  to  a  length  of  2  or  8  ft.,  furnishes 
a  most  delicate  food  and  the  best  caviare.  In 
the  Volga  it  spawns  early  in  May,  on  rooky 
bottoms,  in  water  of  S^**  F. ;  the  eggs,  which 
are  easily  fecundated  artificially,  soon  adhere 
to  any  object ;  they  are  hatched  in  about  seven 
days,  the  embryos  being  then  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long;  in  ten  weeks  these  attain  a 
length  of  two  inches,  feeding  on  larvsa  of  in- 
sects on  Uie  bottom.  Both  eggs  and  young  will 
safely  bear  a  journey  of  five  days,  and  have 
been  carried  to  W.  Russia,  and  even  to  stock 
British  rivers;  the  young  live  only  in  fresh 
water.  The  color  in  these  species  is  brown 
of  various  shades,  the  plates  whitish,  and  the 
abdomen  silvery.  The  several  species  in  the 
Baltic  hybridize  freely,  and  are  probaby  only 
varieties  of  one. — In  North  America  sturgeons 
are  not  found  north  of  the  watersheds  between 
lat.  53°  and  54°  N.,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  88'  F. ;  they  seldom  enter 
clear  cold  streams,  but  ascend  muddy  rivers  in 
such  numbers  that  many  large  Indian  tribes 
subsist  entirely  on  their  flesh  in  summer ;  each 
watershed  has  its  own  species,  varying  in 
some  minor  characteristics.  The  sharp-nosed 
sturgeon  {A,  oxyrhynchus^  Mitch.)  attains  a 


Bharp-nosed  Stnigeoii  (Adpeiuer  oxyrhTndnu). 

length  of  from  8  to  7  ft. ;  it  is  found  on  the^ 
coasts  of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia;  it  is  common  in  Long  Island 
sound  from  the  middle  of  June  to  October, 
and  is  taken  by  harpoon  and  in  nets;  the 
smaller  specimens  are  esteemed  for  the  table ; 
it  is  grayish  brown  above,  silvery  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
(A.  hrevirostrU^  Mitch.)  is  dusky  above  and 
white  below ;  the  snout  is  short  and  blunt ;  it 
attains  a  length  of  2  to  5  ft.,  and  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  Hudson  that  its  flesh  in  the  market 
has  been  known  as  Albany  beef ;  it  much  re- 
sembles the  A,  sturio  of  Europe.  Other  spe- 
cies are  described  from  the  northern  waters, 
the  rivers  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  from  Lake 
Superior,  by  Richardson  and  Agassiz. — The 
genus  polyodon  (Lac4p.)  or  spatuSiria  (Shaw) 
has  the  general  form  of  aeipensery  but  is  with- 
out the  bony  plates  on  the  body  and  head; 
the  snout  is  very  much  elongated,  and  com- 
pressed into  a  thin  leaf -like  organ,  partly  bony 
and  partly  cutaneous,  sometimes  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body ;  gill  covers  very  large,  extending 
far  back  in  a  membranous  point;  the  mouth 
is  wide,  with  numerous  minute  teeth  in  tbie 
young  animal,  which  are  lost  with  age.  The 
spoon-bill  sturgeon  (P.  folium^  Lac6p.)  is  steel- 
blue  above  and  white  below ;  it  attuns  a  length 


of  6  ft.,  and  is  found  in  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  their  tributaries;  it  is  also  called  shovel 
fish  and  paddle  fish ;  the  flesh  is  tough ;  the 
singularly  shaped  snout  is  used  to  shovel  up 
the  mud  in  search  of  food.  The  genus  plati- 
ro$tra  (Les.)  is  probably  only  the  adult  of 
polyodon^  the  principal  difference  being  the 
absence  of  teeth. 

fiflUKLESOiy.    See  Snorbi  Stublason. 

SmtT,  Sir  ChariM,  an  English  explorer,  died 
in  Cheltenham,  June  16, 1869.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1825  (being  then 
a  captain)  was  stationed  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  At  this  time  the  interior  of  Australia 
was  almost  entirely  unknown;  and  in  1828 
Gen.  Darling  organized  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. Oxley  ten  years  before  had  been  stopped 
by  the  great  swamps  W.  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, and  this  expedition  was  to  penetrate  be- 
yond them  as  far  inland  as  possible.  Start  was 
attached  to  the  party,  and  soon  took  the  vir- 
tual lead  of  it.  He  discovered  the  Macquarie, 
Gastlereagh,  and  Darling  rivers,  and  explored 
a  great  portion  of  their  valleys.  Later  he  led 
another  expedition,  explored  the  course  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  discovered  (June  14,  1830)  the 
great  Murray  river,  followed  it  to  Lake  Alex- 
andrina,  and  returned  at  the  beginning  of  1831. 
The  account  of  these  journeys  was  published 
in  London  in  1883,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Two 
Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  South  Aus- 
tralia during  the  years  1828-'81."  His  health, 
and  especially  his  eyesight,  had  suffered  great- 
ly; and  he  was  compelled  to  rest  for  several 
years  before  undertaking  his  next  expedition, 
which  was  overland  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide. 
At  Adelaide  he  was  made  surveyor  general 
of  South  Australia.  In  1844  he  undertook  a 
fourth  journey,  and,  after  the  greatest  hard- 
ships in  the  Stony  Desert,  reached  a  point  near 
the  centre  of  the  continent.  This  expedition 
he  described  in  a  report  published  in  London 
in  1849.  After  his  return  he  became  registrar 
general  and  later  colonial  secretary  of  South 
Australia ;  but  the  injury  to  his  eyes  resulted 
in  total  blindness,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  knighted  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

STDTSHABT,  an  E.  central  county  of  Dakota, 
recently  formed  and  not  included  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1870 ;  area,  about  2,100  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Dakota  or 
James  river.  The  W.  part  is  occupied  by  the 
Plateau  du  Goteau  du  Missouri.  The  North- 
em  Pacific  railroad  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W. 
The  surface  is  rolling. 

STimaUir&    See  Stamhebdjg. 

SmiTTGAST,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  2  m.  S.  W.  of 
Canstatt  on  the  Neckar,  and  97  m.  S.  E.  of 
Frankfort;  pop.  in  1876,  over  107,000,  including 
9,000  in  several  villages.  It  stands  in  a  very 
beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills, 
with  wooded  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
town  is  generally  well  built,  and  is  divided  by 
the  long  Kdnigsstrasse,  the  principal  street, 
extending  nearly  N.  and  S.  throughout  its  en- 


STUTTGAHT 

tire  length,  and  bordered  b^  the  cliiet  buaineaB 
buildings.  la  the  priacipol  square  is  a.  fine 
old  Gotliic  church,  with  a  hi^h  tower  and 
maaj  ancient  scnlptures  and  moDiuneDts  of 
the  princea  of  'WOrtemberg.  The  rojal  (for- 
merij  dacal)  palace,  begun  in  1746.  and  finished 
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Th«  Old  Pdua. 

in  1806,  is  a  large  bailding  of  freestone  finely 
decorated  and  fumisbed  in  the  interior;  the 
old  palace,  oompleted  in  1570,  resembles  a 
medieval  castle,  and  is  now  occupied  by  offi< 
dais  connected  with  tha  government.  In  the 
same  eqnare  is  a  monument  to  Schiller  by 
Thorwddsen.  The  hospital  church  ta  a  Qoth-* 
io  building,  finely  decorated  in  the  interior, 
and  contains  the  original  model  of  Dsnaeck- 
er's  "  Christ"  The  town  hall  was  built  in  the 
15th'  centnry.  There  ia  a  mnaenm  of  natural 
history ;  a  royal  library  of  460,000  volumea 
and  S,600  manusoripts ;  a  cabinet  of  medals 
containing  inore  than  17,000  Bpecimena ;  a 
nnueniD  of  the  fine  arts,  with  many  vaiaable 
■tatnes  and  piotnres ;  a  bazaar,  and  a  theatre. 
Stuttgart  hae  also  a  gymnasium,  military  acad- 
emy, polyteohnio  school,  a  roj^  school  of  art, 
attended  in  ISTi-'S  by  about  100  atndenta,  and 
a  CMiaervatory  of  music,  attended  in  January, 
16TS,  by  6T6  male  and  female  pupils,  inclu- 
ding 79  from  the  United  States  and  53  from 
England.  The  manufactures  include  woollen, 
silk,  liaen,  and  cotton  goods,  jewelry,  murical 
and  philosophical  instnimenta,  leather,  and  tin 
ware.  The  book  trade  is  extensive,  and  coo- 
nected  with  it  are  numerous  paper  mills,  type 
founderies,  and  lithographic  establish menta. 
The  town  i«  the  centra!  point  of  the  Wnrtem- 
berg  railways,  seven  lines  extending  from  it ; 
and  the  railway  station  is  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Germany.  There  is  a  horse  railway  between 
Stuttgart  and  Canstatt,  a  pleasant  aaburb  and 
favorite  anmmer  resort.  Besides  the  public 
garden,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany, 
there  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  parks  and 
gardens,  where  the  public  are  admitted ;  that 
of  Rosenatein,  the  king's  summer  palace,  and 
the  gardena  of  the  Wilhelma  palace  at  Can- 
statt, are  the  most  beautiful — The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Stnttgart  is  not  accurately 
known.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1229,  and 
was  selected  as  a  retndence  by  Oonnt  Eberhard 
in  1820.    In  1482  Oount  Clrio  made  it  the 


capital  of  Wartemberg.  The  city  had  little  of 
its  present  beauty  until  the  middle  of  the  isih 
century ;  after  that  time  it  waa  greatly  inl- 
proved  during  several  successive  reigns,  owing 
Its  chief  embellishmenta  to  Kings  Frederick 
and  William.  The  population  and  prosperity 
of  Stuttgart  have  of  late  much  increased. — 
See  Wochner'a  Stutlgart  *eit  25  Jahren  (Stutt- 
gart, 1871). 

SITTTiSiNT,  Fctns,  the  last  Dntch  director 
general  of  New  Ketheriand  (Now  York),  bom 
in  Holland  in  1602,  died  in  New  York  city  in 
August,  1683.  lie  served  in  the  war  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  director  of  the  colony  of  Cu- 
rafoa,  lost  a  leg  in  battle,  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land, m  1844.  In  1645  the  Dutch  West  India 
company  appointed  him  director  general  of 
New  Netherland.  lie  arrived  in  May,  1647, 
conciliated  the  savages,  who  had  been  provoked 
to  hostilities  by  Lis  predeceaaor  William  Kieft, 
and  restored  order  in  every  department.  In 
16G0  he  arranged  at  Hartford  with  the  New 
England  commissioners  a  line  of  partition,  be- 
fore undefined  and  disputed,  between  the  Dutch 
and  Eoglish  territories.  In  1651  the  Dutch 
built  Fort  Casimir  on  the  Delaware,  which  was 
captured  by  Rising,  the  governor  of  New  Swe- 
den, in  1654.  Noit  year  Stuyvesant  sailed 
into  the  Delaware  with  seven  vessels  and  600 
or  700  men,  and  took  the  whole  settlement. 
For  the  next  ten  years  there  was  nearly  un- 
broken i>eace.  In  1653  a  convention  of  two 
deputies  from  each  village  in  New  Netherland 
demanded  that  "no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted 
but  with  the  consent  of  the  people;  that  none 
shall  he  appointed  to  ofiice  but  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people ;  that  obscure  and  obsolete 
laws  shall  never  be  revived."  Stuyvesant 
commanded  the  separation  of  this  assembly  on 
pain  of  punishment,  telling  them:  "We  derive 
our  authority  from  God  and  the  company,  not 
from  a  few  ignorant  subjects."  The  spirit  of 
resistance  nevertheless  increased.  Tlie  en- 
croachments of  the  New  England  colonies  in- 
duced Stuyvesant  to  remonstrate  before  a  con- 
vention of  the  nnited  colonies  at  Boston,  but 
he  met  with  little  favor ;  and  a  second  embassy 
to  Hartford  had  no  better  success.  In  1664 
Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  the  territory  from  the  Connecticut  river 
to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  an  English 
fleet  under  Richard  Nicolls  appeared  in  the 
bay  of  New  York  in  August  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  Stuyvesant  was  nnwil- 
licg  to  cjipitolate,  but  the  municipality,  seeing 
the  futility  of  resistance,  insisted  on  yielding; 
and  at  last  ho  consented,  and  the  city  was  given 
□p  on  Sept.  3, 1664.  Stuyvesant  went  in_1665 
to  report  to  bis  superiors  in  Holland,  but  re- 
turning, spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  hia 
farm  or  bovwerij  (whence  the  name  of  the 
street  called  the  Bowwy),  then  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city.  Be  lies  buried  io  the  vanlts 
of  St.  Mark's  church  in  10th  street. 

ST¥  (Lat  hardeohim,  from  honUum,  barley), 
a  small  inflammatory  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the 
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eyelid,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley.  Sty 
Jias  its  seat  in  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  margin 
of  the  lid,  involving  generally  the  rt)ots  of  one 
or  more  of  the  eyelashes.  The  tumor  is  f  urun- 
cular,  and  almost  invariably  goes  on  to  sup- 
puration; its  progress  is  sometimes  tedious 
and  the  sappuration  imperfect.  Sty  is  most 
common  in  persons  of  a  strumous  habit,  and 
often  has  for  an  exciting  cause  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  When  the  little  tumor 
has  made  its  appearance,  it  is  best  to  promote 
its  maturation  by  warm  and  emollient  fomen- 
tations. It  is  commonly  advisable  to  leave  it 
to  burst  of  itself;  but  when  maturation  has 
occurred,  if  it  *  occasion  much  uneasiness,  it 
may  be  punctured! 

OTYLB^  Old  ui  New.    See  Calsstdab. 

STYEAX.    See  Balsams. 

STTUTES  (Gr.  orvAirw,  belonging  to  a  pillar), 
a  class  of  anchorites  who  spent  their  lives  on 
pillars.  The  originator  of  this  mode  of  Chris- 
tian penance  was  Simeon  (known  as  St.  Simeon 
Stylites),  a  Syrian,  who  was  bom  in  Sisan  or 
Sesan  about  390,  and  died  near  Antioch  in 
459.  He  spent  several  years  in  convents,  but 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  severity  of  their 
discipline,  he  built  for  himself  on  Mt.  Tela- 
nissa  a  small  hut,  in  which  he  inflicted  upon 
himself  all  manner  of  bodily  pains,  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  attaining  to  spiritual  perfection. 
His  fame  drew  around  him  large  numbers  of 
admirers,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  constant 
intrusions  and  persistent  efforts  to  approach 
him  and  touch  his  garments,  he  decided  to  live 
on  top  of  a  pillar.  At  first  he  maintained  him- 
self standing  upon  it  by  means  of  a  beam,  but 
he  soon  learned  to  do  without  this  support, 
and  to  obtain  rest  by  leaning  against  the  low 
parapet.  His  pillar  was  at  first  only  about  10 
It.  high,  but  he  had  it  repeatedly  increased  in 
height,  until  it  was  about  60  ft.  high.  On  this 
pillar,  the  top  of  which  is  said  to  have  mea- 
sured only  a  few  feet  in  circumference,  he  lived 
upward  of  80  years;  and  when  he  died  the 
people  of  Antioch  received  his  body  into  their 
city  and  revered  him  as  their  patron  saint.  His 
example  found  numerous  imitators  in  the  East, 
but  his  peculiar  kind  of  asceticism  met  with 
little  favor  in  the  West.  He  and  his  followers 
received  the  designation  of  stylites,  but  are 
known  also  as  air  martyrs,  pillarists,  and  pil- 
lar saints.  There  were  several  other  stylites 
called  Simeon.  One  died  in  595,  and  another, 
one  of  the  last  recorded  in  history,  lived  in  the 
12th  century.  It  is  related  of  one  Alypius 
that  he  maintained  himself  70  years  on  a  pillar 
near  Adrianople. 

8TTRIA  (Ger.  Steiermarh),  a  duchy  of  Aus- 
tria, bordering  on  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Croatia,  Oarniola,  Carinthia,  and 
Salzburg ;  area,  8,671  sq.*  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,187,990.  It  is  divided  into  the  circles  of 
Gratz,  which  contains  the  capital  of  the  same 
name,  Marburg,  and  Brack.  It  is  traversed  by 
three  chains  belonging  to  the  None  branch 
of  the  Alpine  system,  the  highest  summits  of 


which  are  on  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  frontiers, 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  and  up- 
ward. The  N.  W.  part  is  known  as  Upper 
Styria,  and  the  country  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion as  Lower  Styria.  The  surface  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  most  important 
streams  are  the'  Mur,  Enns,  Raab,  Save,  and 
Drave,  all  of  which  except  the  Raab  are  navi- 
gable for  boats.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes, 
and  hot  and  mineral  springs.  Limestone,  sul- 
phur, alum,  rock  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
cobalt,  zinc,  and  iron  ore  of  superior  quality  are 
found.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally 
fertile,  but  no  surplus  of  grain  is  produced. 
The  vine  thrives  well.  The  forests  cover  about 
half  the  surface.  The  inhabitants  ar^  mostlj 
German,  but  the  Winds  or  Slovens  are  nu- 
merous, constituting  about  36  per  cent,  ^ot  the 
population;  nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Iron  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  linen, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  to  some  extent;  but 
the  most  important  bi^uich  of  industry  is  tim- 
ber. Millions  of  jewsharps  are  annually  ex- 
ported.— ^Under  the  Romans  the  eastern  part 
of  Styria  belonged  to  the  province  of  Fan- 
nonia,  and  the  western  to  Noricum.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  but 
the  northern  barbarians  afterward  overran  the 
province.  Styria  was  annexed  to  Austria  in 
1192,  was  subsequently  attached  to  Bohemia, 
and  in  1276  together  with  other  territories  sur- 
rendered by  King  Ottooar  II.  to  Rudolph  I.  of 
Hapsburg.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  va- 
rious branches  of  that  house,  until  the  Styrian 
line  became  the  ruling  one  with  the  succes- 
sion of  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  emperor  Matthias 
in  1619.  Ferdinand  exterminated  Protestant- 
ism in  the  duchy.  Under  the  constitution  of 
Cisleithan  Austria  the  Styrian  diet  elects  13 
members  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrath. — See 
Dm  Volksleben  in  Steiermarh  in  Charahter- 
itnd  Sittehbildem  dargestellt^  by  P.  K.  Roseg- 
ger  (2  vols.,  Gratz,  1876). 

STfX  (connected  with  Gr.  orvytiv^  to  ab- 
hor), in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief  river  of 
the  lower  world,  around  which  it  flows  seven 
times.  The  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  nymph  Styx,  the  daugther  of  Oceanns, 
who,  when  Jupiter  prepared  to  wrest  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  Saturn  and  the  Ti- 
tans, was  the  first  of  the  immortal^  to  answer 
to  his  call,  coming  with  her  children  to  his 
assistance.  He  mt^e  her  children  his  constant 
attendants,  and  herself  the  oath-sanctioner  of 
the  gods.  In  the  Hesiodio  theogony  Styx  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetbys. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Zelos  (zeal),  Kike  (vic- 
tory), Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power). 

SUABIA.    See  Swabia. 

SUAKDf,  or  SiaUn,  a  seaport  town  of  Nnbia, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  285  m.  N.  N. 
W.  of  Massowah ;  lat.  19**  17'  K,  Ion.  87**  2(K 
£. ,'  pop.  about  6,000.  The  town  prop^  is  on 
an  island  1^  m.  in  circumference,  which  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  a  suburb  on  the 
mainland.     It  is  defended  by  a  small  fort. 
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and  contains  several  mosqnes  and  public  build- 
ings, the  principal  of  which  are  the  goyemor^s 
house,  custom  house,  and  bazaar.  The  harbor 
is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but  is  too  shallow 
to  admit  large  vessels.  The  adjacent  country 
is  a  level  plain.  The  climate  is  very  hot. 
Snakin  is  fast  increasing  in  commercial  im- 
portance, and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cat- 
tle, hides,  butter,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gum 
arabic,  cot|;on,  and  coffee,  the  last  from  Abys- 
sinia. More  than  150  vessels  enter  its  port 
yearly.  It  was  formerly  subject  directly  to  the 
Turkish  power,  but  in  1865  was  surrendered 
to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  1870  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  with  the  Soo- 
dan,  an  attempt  to  effect  which  in  1865  had 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  engineers  and  8«000 
camels.  There  is  a  direct  caravan  route  from 
Snakin  to  Berber,  on  the  Nile,  and  to  Khar- 
toom,  and  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  pass  over 
it  yearly  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 

SHARER  FnuMiseo,  a  Spanish  theologian,  bom 
in  Granada^an.  5,  1548,  died  in  Lisbon,  Sept. 
25y  1617.  He  early  entered  the  order  of  Jes- 
uit, and  was  successively  professor  at  the 
universities  of  Alcal4,  Salamanca,  Rome,  and 
Coimbra.  His  Defendo  Fide%  ko,  (Coimbra, 
1613),  was  in  1614  ordered  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  to  be  burned,  because  it  claimed  for 
the  pope  a  coercive  power  over  kings.  In  the 
same  year  and  subsequently  it  was  reprinted 
at  Cologne.  His  complete  works  appeared  at 
Lyons  and  Mentz  (28  vols,  fol.,  1630  et  seq,; 
new  eds.,  Venice,  1740,  and  Besangon,  1856- 
'62).  Francisco  No3l  prepared  an  abridged  edi- 
tion (2  vols,  fol.,  Geneva,  1782 ;  republished 
by  J.  P.  Migne,  Paris,  1858).  The  life  of  Sua- 
rez  has  been  written  in  Latin  by  Deschamps 
(Perpignan,  1671),  and  in  German  by  Werner 
(Ratisbon,  1861  et  seq,). 

SUBLIMATION,  a  process  of  distillation  in 
which  the  vapors  condense  in  a  solid  form.  It 
takes  place  naturally  in  volcanic  fissures  and 
craters.  Deposits  thus  formed  are  termed  sub- 
limates. A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances 
are  subject  to  vaporize  by  heat  and  become 
solid  again  on  cooling;  and  the  number  of 
such  increases  with  the  increased  degree  of 
heat  which  we  can  apply.  Some  vegetable 
substances  also  possess  the  same  property,  as 
camphor  and  benzoin.  Sublimation  is  much 
employed  as  a  means  of  separating  volatile 
from  fixed  bodies,  usually  for  obtaining  the 
former  in  a  purer  state.  The  vapor  is  some- 
times chemically  changed  by  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  sublimate  is  then 
of  a  different  composition  from  the  original 
body,  as  when  oxide  of  zinc  is  produced  by 
subjecting  the  metal  or  its  ores  to  heat  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

SHIUHE  PWTE  (Fr.,  lofty  or  magnificent 
gate ;  Turk,  hahi  humayun ;  Ar.  ed-da/clet  el- 
aliye\  the  title  officially  given  to  the  Ottoman 
government.  Orkhan  (1326-60)  erected  in  his 
capital  Bruaa  a  palace  with  an  imposing  en- 
trance, on  which  he  bestotred  the  name  of 


"Sublime  Porte,"  which  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  been  applied  to  the  monarch 
and  government  of  the  Ottomans.  This  use  of 
the  term  is  partly  owing  to  the  oriental  cus- 
tom of  transacting  public  business  at  the  gate 
or  in  the  antechamber  of  the  palace. 

SUBP<EN1,  a  judicial  process  directed  to  a 
witness  commanding  him  to  appear  at  the 
court,  to  testify  what  he  knows  in  the  case 
therein  described,  under  a  certain  penalty  ($ul> 
pcsna)  mentioned  in  the  process.  If  the  court 
wishes  to  examine  any  books  or  papers  which 
are  in  possession  of  the  witness,  a  clause  is 
inserted  bidding  him  to  bring  them  with  him ; 
and  the  subpoena  is  thence  called  a  mibpcma 
duces  tecum.  The  subpoena  ought  to  be  served 
upon  the  witness  personally,  for  otherwise  he 
cannot  be  proceeded  against  as  for  a  contempt 
if  he  neglects  to  appear.  Service  may  be  made 
by  any  person,  and  is  proved  generally  by  affi- 
davit, or,  if  it  be  made  by  a  sheriff  or  his  offi- 
cer, by  a  simple  return  or  certificate  of  service. 
Wl^en  a  witness  has  been  duly  summoned,  and 
his  fees  have  been  paid  or  tendered,  or  pay- 
ment or  tender  has  been  waived,  he  is  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  court  if  he  fails  to  appear 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  may  be  proceeded 
against  by  attachment,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  compellmg  him  to  appear  and  testify,  and 
of  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  court  by  the 
infliction  of  suitable  punishment.  The  party 
actually  injured  by  the  non-appearance  may 
also  have  an  action  for  all  damages  caused  by 
his  default. — The  office  of  the  subpoena  at  com- 
mon law  is  simply  to  bring  into  court  a  wit- 
ness whose  evidence  is  sought  Chancery,  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  the  writ,  but  giving  it  a 
far  larger  scope,  issued  it  in  order  to  compel 
a  defendant  in  a  cause  to  appear  and  answer 
upon  oath  the  plaintiff's  allegations.  This  pro- 
cess in  chancery  answers  to  a  summons  in  the 
courts  at  law,  and  is  the  process  by  means  of 
which  the  defendant  is  constructively  brought 
before  the  court. 

SOniOGATION*  Where  one  person  becomes 
entitled  in  law  to  the  position  of  another  as 
creditor  or  as  the  holder  of  securities,  he  is 
said  to  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  oth- 
er, and  in  •contemplation  of  law  there  is  a  sub- 
stitution or  subrogation.  When  a  surety  pays 
the  debt  of  his  principal,  he  becomes  subro- 
gated to  the  rights  of  the  creditor  in  any  se- 
curities he  may  have  held,  with  the  right  to 
enforce  them  for  his  own  indemnity.  •  So  if 
one  having  a  lien  on  property  pays  off  a  prior 
lien  for  the  protection  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
entitled  to  hold  it  against  the  interest  of  those 
who  should  have  paid :  and  so  would  one  ten- 
ant in  common  who  snould  discharge  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  whole  title.  The  doctrine  rests 
on  principles  of  equity,  and  is  one  of  very  gen- 
eral application. 

SUBSCRIPnOll,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which 
one  agrees  to  contribute  with  others  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sum  of  money  subscribed.    The  contract 
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of  subscription  depends  for  its  validity  upon 
the  same  principles  and  facts  as  other  contracts. 
The  subscribers  may  be  sued  for  their  sub- 
scriptions whenever  the  conditions  upon  which 
thej  have  promised  to  pay  are  fulfilled,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  contract  is  legal  and  founded 
upon  a  good  consideration,  and  if  there  is  a 
party  capable  of  maintaining  the  action.  Sub- 
scription papers  are  often  hastily  drawn  up 
and  carelessly  expressed,  and  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  enforcing  contracts  of  subscription 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  want  of  proper 
parties  and  of  a  valid  consideration  for  the 
promise.  In  their  disposition  to  uphold  this 
class  of  contracts,  if  they  can  be  upheld  con- 
sistently with  the  rules  of  law,  the  courts  have 
gone  in  some  cases  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
subscribers  to  a  common  object  may  be  treated 
as  contracting  with  each  other,  the  considera- 
tion of  each  subscription  being  the  promises 
of  the  other  contributors,  each  subscriber  being 
thus  liable  to  a  suit  by  all  the  others.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  sustaining  this 
view,  and  to  avoid  it  subscriptions  are  usually 
made  payable  to  some  corporation  or  person 
who  is  to  act  as  treasurer  for  the  purpose  of 
collection,  and  perhaps  also  in  expending  the 
moneys.  Such  undertakings,  made  on  behalf 
of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  or 
other  public  objects,  or  even  for  public  cele- 
brations, have  irequently  been  sustained  and 
enforced,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  against  such  actionl  If  by  the  subscrip- 
tion paper  the  promisee  expressly  undertakes 
to  apply  the  moneys  to  the  object  in  view,  the 
case  is  clear ;  and  certainly,  if  in  any  other  case 
the  subscription  be  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  expenditure  of  moneys  or  otherwise  be- 
fore notice  that  subscriptions  are  withdrawn, 
it  should  be  held  that  this  constitutes  a  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  support  the  promises, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  withdrawn  subse- 
quently, but  may  be  enforced.  And  such 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  decisions. 

SreClBnC  acid,  an  acid  found  ready  formed 
in  amber  and  in  certain  lignites,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  animal  organism.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  colored  crystals  by  heating  amber  in 
retorts.  It  is  formed  artificially  in  several 
ways,  as  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
malic  acid  or  tartaric  acid,  or  by  the  oxidation 
of  certain  fatty  acids.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  mtdic  acid,  the 
crude  malate  of  calcium  obtained  by  adding 
chalk  or  slaked  lime  to  the  juice  of  moantain 
ash  berries  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
malate  is  mingled  with  water  and  yeast  or  de- 
caying cheese,  and  kept  for  a  few  days  at  86° 
or  100°  F.,  when  succinate  of  calcium  forms. 
This  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  being  thrown  down, 
while  succinic  acid  is  left  in  solution,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporation  and  cooling  in  col- 
orless oblique  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  five 
?arts  of  cold  and  three  parts  of  boiling  water, 
he  combinations  of  succinic  acid  with  bases 


are  called  succinates,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  calcium  succinate  above  mentioned 
and  succinate  of  ammonia.  Succinic  acid, 
though  formerly  officinal,  is  now  seldom  used  in 
medicine.  Succinate  of  ammonia  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  success  in  delirium  tremens. 

SPCCOEY.    See  Chiocoby. 

SUCHinr,  Ltib  GalNM,  duke  of  Albufera,  a 
French  soldier,  born  in  Lyons,  March  2,  1770, 
died  in  Marseilles,  Jan.  3,  1826.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1792,  was  at  the  siege  of  Toulon 
in  1793  as  chief  of  battalion,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy.  He  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  commanders  in  the 
army  of  Egypt,  but  was  detained  by  Brune  as 
major  general  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which 
he  reestablished  order  and  discipline;  after- 
ward served  as  chief  of  staff  under  Mass^na  on 
the  Danube,  and  again  in  Italy  as  general  of 
division;  and  in  1800  distinguished  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Genoa.  In  1805  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  under  Lannes  at  Auster- 
litz,  and  in  1806  took  an  important  part  in 
the  battle  of  Jena.  In  1808  he  was  made 
commander  of  a  division  in  the  army  of  Spain, 
and  after  successive  victories  he  became  mar- 
shal in  1811.  He  afterward  took  Oropesa  and 
Murviedro,  and  defeated  Blake  near  the  lagoon 
of  Albufera,  under  the  walls  of  Valencia,  and 
forced  him  to  surrender  that  city,  Jan.  9, 1812, 
with  18,000  Spanish  troops  and  immense  stores. 
For  this  victory  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Albufera  and  a  large  revenue.  He 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  Spaniai*ds  by  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation.  Louis  XYIII.  made  him  a 
peer  in  1814.  He  wrote  Memoir e$  9ur  la  ffuerre 
d'Espagne^  1808-1814  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1829). 

SPdlS,  the  popular  name  of  the  soft-rayed 
fishes  of  the  carp  family  (cyprinidai)  included 
in  the  genus  catostomut  (Lesueur).  They  are 
characterized  by  a  single  dorsal,  three  rays  in 
the  gill  membrane,  smooth  head  and  gill  cov- 
ers, jaws  without  teeth  and  retractile,  mouth 
beneath  the  snout,  and  lips  plaited  or  lobed 
suitable  for  sucking;  there  are  comb-like  teeth 
in  the  throat ;  the  intestine  is  very  long,  and 
the  air  bladder  divided  into  two  or  more  parts. 
There  are  about  80  species  in  the  fresh- water 
rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America;  they  rarely 
take  bait,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  The 
common  sacker  {C,  BostaniennB^  Les.)  is  8  to 


Common  Sucker  (Catostomas  Bofltonieiuls). 

15  in.  long,  of  a  brownish  color,  olive  on  the 
head,  reddish  with  metallic  lustre  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below ;  .it  is  common  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  states.    The  chub  8U(dcer 


SUCKING  FISH 

{C.  gSAomi*,  Les.)  is  7  to  12  in.  long,  dark 
brown  above,  golden  greenish  }'eUow  on  the 
vA«a,  anterior  part  of  abdomen  whitish,  and 
fins  dark ;  body  convei  in  front  of  dorsal,  and 
aides  of  tiead  sometimes  spinj  or  taberoulated ; 
it  is  common  in  the  ponds  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  middle  states.  Large  species  from 
the  northern  regions  hare  been  described  b; 
BichardsoQ  and  Agassiz.  Among  the  larger 
species  of  the  western  rivers  are  the  Missonri 
nicker  (<7.  elongattt*,  Les.),  2  to  G  ft.  long,  in 
the  Ohio  river,  black  on  the  back,  and  hence 
called  black  horse  and  black  bnfialo ;  and  the 
bnffalo  sncker  ((?.  hubahu,  Raf.),  o(  ahont  the 
same  size,  in  the  Ohio,  Uississippi,  Missonri, 
and  their  tributaries,  brownish  above,  bronzj 
on  the  sides,  and  whitish  on  abdomen. 

SECKIHG  FHH,  the  popular  name  of  the  re- 
mora,  a  spiny-rajed  fish  of  the  genas  tcheneit 
(Linn.),  so  named  from  the  Greek  Ix'c,  to 
Bold,  and  iNiit,  a  ship.  The  body  is  elongated, 
tapQringbehiiid,ooveredwithTer3' small  scales; 
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UnUtanlMSIl  SmUsg  Flih  (Echeneli  nmon). 

there  are  fonr  perfect  branchiaa;  very  small 
teeth  on  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate,  crowded 
and  hardly  distinguishable  posteriorly;  mouth 
■mall  and  horizontal,  the  loiver  jaw  the  longer ; 
eyes  above  the  angles  of  the  month ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  narrow,  united  only  at  the  base;  head 
Battened.  Above  the  head  and  anterior  dorsal 
vertebrffi  is  an  oval  disk,  presenting  from  the 
middle  to  both  sides  obliqoe  transverse  carti- 
laginons  plates,  arranged  like  the  slats  of  a 
Venetian  blind;  on  the  middle  of  the  nnder 
BDrfaco  a 
by  short 

and  their  npper  margin  is  beset  with  fine  teeth. 
According  to  De  Blainville,  this  organ  is  an 
anterior  dorsal  fin,  whose  rays  are  split  and 
expanded  horizontally  on  each  side  instead  of 
standing  erect  in  the  usual  way.  By  means  of 
this  apparatns,  partly  soctorial  and  portly  pre-' 
hensile  by  the  hooks,  these  fishes  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  ships,  and  the  bodies  of  other 
fishes,  especially  to  sharks.  The  dorsal  is  op- 
posite the  anal,  hnt  the  fins  are  weak,  and 
these  fishes  accordingly  adhere  to  sharks  and 
other  moving  bodies,  which  transport  them  to 
places  where  food  is  abundant,  and  often  from 


the  tropics  to  temperate  regions.  There  are 
six  or  eight  pyloric  appendages,  but  no  air  blad- 
der. The  common  sacking  fish  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, so  well  known  to  the  ancients  {E. 
remora,  Linn.),  is  from  12  to  IS  in.  long,  shaped 
somewhat  Uke  a  herring,  dusky  brown  above 
and  lighter  below ;  it  baa  17  or  18  plates  on 
the  head ;  it  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  British  coasts,  and  has  even  wandered  to 
the  American  shores.  The  Indian  remora  {E. 
naveratet,  Linn.)  attdns  a  length  of  S^  ft, ;  it  ' 
is  olive-brown  above  and  whitish  on  the  sides, 
and  has  23  to  24  plates  in  the  sucking  disk ;  it 
is  found  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  American  and 
African  coasts,  in  the  Ked  sea,  Indian  oceas, 
and  even  around  Japan.  Fecnliarto  the  Amer- 
ican coast  is  the  white-tailed  remora  (E.  albi- 
eauda,  Mitch.) ;  it  is  from  1  to  2  ft.  long,  gray- 
ish slate  above,  with  dark  band  on  sides;  the 
disk  has  21  plates;  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Hassachnsetts  and  in  Long 
Island  sound,  where  it  is  generally  called  shark 
sncker.  None  of  the  species  feed  upon  the 
fish  to  which  they  are  attached,  their  food  be- 
ing amall  fishes  and  fioating  animals.  (See 
Lmtp  Fisn.) 

SVCELUie,  Sir  Jtba,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Whitton,  Middlesex,  in  1609,  died   in   Paris 

Erobably  in  1843,  He  was  educated  at  Cam.- 
ridge,  inherited  an  immense  fortune  from  his 
father,  comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  and 
in  1631-'2  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gns- 
tavns  AdolpbuB.  He  was  afterward  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  1639  he 
equipped  a  body  of  100  horse  for  the  royal 
service,  but  was  disgraced  by  pusillaoimons 
conduct  in  an  encounter  with  the  Scots  near 
Dunse.  In  1640  he  was  elected  to  the  long 
parliament;  but  having  joined  in  a  plot  to 
rescne  Strs^ord  from  the  tower,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  France.  His  literary 
remains  include  four  plays,  a  number  of  short 
poems,  chiefiy  amatory,  and  a  treatise  on  "  Re- 
ligion by  Reason."  His  works  were  published 
by  Tonson  in  1709^d  in  1836  appeared  "  Se- 
lections from  bis  Works,"  with  a  memoir  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling.  A  new  edition  of 
his  "Poems,  Plays,  and  Remains"  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  18T4. 

SDCKE,  or  Oiqalnta,  the  capita!  of  Bolivia 
and  of  the  department  of  Chuquisaca,  on  a 
plateau  above  the  Hio  de  la  Plata,  about  10,000 
ft.  above  the  sea;  lat.  19°  20'  S.,  Ion.  64°  40' 
W.;  pop.  in  1S66,  26,664,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  Indians.  It  has  regular,  spacious, 
and  clean  streets,  with  well  built  houses,  gen- 
erally of  two  stories.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Moresque  style,  the 
president's  palace,  the  churches  of  San  Miguel 
and  San  Francisco,  two  monasteries,  three  nun- 
neries, and  the  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop. 

8ECKE,  litMl*  Jm6  de,  a  South  American 
soldier,  born  in  CnmanA,  Venezuela,  in  17S8, 
assassinated  near  Pasto,  Ecuador,  in  June,  16S0. 
He  joined  the  insurrectionary  army  in  1811, 
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and  was  made  brigadier  general  in  1819,  and 
soon  afterward  commander  of  a  division.  In 
Ma  J,  1822,  he  won  the  victory  of  Pichincha, 
which  was  followed  by  the  capitulation  of 
Quito.  In  1823  he  led  a  Colombian  army  of 
3,000  men  to  Lima,  which  he  fonnd  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  and  retired  to  Callao, 
where  he  was  besieged  several  weeks  till  the 
saccesses  of  Gen.  Santa  Cruz  compelled  the 
royalists  to  evacuate  Lima.  In  1824  he  soo- 
ceeded  Bolivar  in  command  of  the  liberating 
army,  and  on  Dec.  9  won  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  Ayacacho.  (See  Ataouoho.)  In  1825 
Bolivia  was  created  into  an  independent  re- 
public, and  on  Ang.  11  the  constitutional  as- 
sembly appointed  Sucre  president.  In  an  in- 
surrection in  1827  he  was  attacked  and  se- 
verely wounded.  In  1828  Qen.  Gamarra  forced 
him  to  quit  Bolivia.  He  went  to  Colombia, 
was  made  commander  of  the  Colombian  army 
of  the  south,  and  conducted  a  successful  series 
of  operations,  which  terminated*  in  the  defeat 
and  capitulation  of  the  Peruvians  under' Gen. 
La  Mar  at  Tarqui,  Feb.  26,  1829.  In  1830  he 
was  a  member  of  the  constituent  congress,  and 
was  returning  to  Quito  from  a  session  of  that 
body  when  he  was  assassinated. 

SUDERMANIA.    See  S6DEBMAm.AND.     • 

SVDEIIC  H0IJ1ITAI1I&  See  Germany,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  744. 

SUDORinOBt    See  Diaphobstios. 

SUE,  ■arle  liseph  Eagiae,  a  French  novelist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Deo.  10,  1804,  died  in  Annecy, 
Aug.  8,  1857.  He  was  an  army  and  navy  sur- 
geon for  several  years  till  1829,  when  he  in- 
herited a  large  fortune,  and  commenced  wri- 
ting maritime  novels,  of  which  La  Salamandre 
(1832)  attracted  most  attention.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  government  he  wrote  ffis- 
toire  ds  la  marine  fran^ise  au  17*  siicle  (5 
vols.  8vo,  1885-'7),  which  was  a  failure.  In 
1835  appeared  OScile  and  in  1841  Maihilde^ 
two  of  his  best  novels,  and  in  1842  Le  mome 
au  diable.and  Therdse  Dunoyer,  Let  myst^reg 
de  PariSf  a  work  presenting  terrible  pictures 
of  vice  and  corruption  (10  vols.,  1842-'3),  and 
Le  Jui/errantj  a  merciless  attack  upon  the  Jes- 
uits (10  vols.,  1844-^5),  had  a  prodigious  cir- 
culation, and  passed  through  many  editions  and 
translations.  His  other  works  include  Martin, 
V enfant  trouvS  (12  vols.,  1847) ;  Les  sept  pecJUe 
eapitaux  (16  vols.,  1847-'9) ;  and  Les  mystires 
du  peuple,  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  a  pro- 
let^ian  family  through  ages,  which,  after  being 
continued  serially  from  1849  to  1856,  was  sup- 
pressed on  account  of  its  alleged  immorality. 
He  failed  in  1848  as  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  but  the  socialistic  tendencies 
of  his  most  popular  works  gave  him  in  1850  a 
majority  in  a  metropolitan  district,  and  he  was 
a  silent  member  of  the  extreme  left  till  the  coup 
d*itat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  which  drove  him  from 
France.  He  afterward  lived  at  Annecy,  con- 
tinuing his  remarkable  literary  activity. 

SUETONIUS  nUNQUILLUS,  CahH,  a  Roiiian 
historian,  bom  about  A.  D.  72,  died  probably 


about  140.  He  was  the  son  of  a  military  tri- 
bune, and  the  younger  Pliny  helped  him  to  be- 
come magieter  epistolarum.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  Ha- 
drian about  121  in  consequence  of  an  indiscreet 
familiarity  with  the  empress  Sabina,  though 
many  historians  entirely  disbelieve  the  story, 
and  give  other  causes  for  his  dismissal.  From 
the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Snidas  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  Ro- 
man authors.  His  chief  extant  work  is  the 
ViUB  XII  Ccuarum,  in  eight  books,  which 
abounds  in  details  and  anecdotes  of  a  ques- 
tionable character ;  besides  which  the  treatises 
De  Ulustribus  Orammaticis  and  De  Olaru 
BAstoribtUy  and  some  brief  biographies  of  Te- 
rence, Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and 
Pliny  the  Elder,  pass  under  his  name.  Fif- 
teen editions  of  Suetonius's  works  had  been 
published  previous  to  1500,  of  which  the  old- 
est with  a  date  is  that  of  Rome  (fol.,  1470). 
Among,  the  best  subsequent  editions  are  those 
of  Burmann  (2  vols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  1736) 
and  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Leipsic,  1816),  re- 
vised by  Hase  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1828),  and 
newly  edited  by  Roth  (1858).  All  the  frag- 
ments attributed  to  Suetonius  have  been  Pub- 
lished, with  a  critical  commentary  by  Roth 
(I860).  The  first  English  translation  was  by 
Philemon  Holland  (foL,  London,  1606),  and 
the  latest  by  Thomson  and  Forrester  (Bohn's 
"Classical  Library,"  1865).  On  the  sources 
from  which  Suetonius  drew  his  facts,  see  Gla- 
son,  Tacitus  und  SuetonXBreslaxL,  1871). 

8UEVI,  a  powerful  group  of  migratory  Ger- 
man tribes,  who  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  are  said  by  ancient  writers  to 
have  occupied  the  larger  part  of  Germany. 
Ceesar  describes  them  as  dwelling  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.  According  to  Strabo, 
they  extended  across  the  central  parts  of  mod- 
ern Germany,  •  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Oder,  and  as  far  S.  as  the  head  waters  of  the 
Danube.  Tacitus  seems  to  designate  by  the 
name  Suevi  the  tribes  of  eastern  Germany 
from  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
In  the  2d  century  the  collective  appellation  dis- 
appears, the  single  tribes  of  the  group  being 
designated  by  their  distinctive  names.  Later, 
however,  other  Suevi,  an  adventurous  German 
people  of  mixed  origin,  appear  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Neckar,  where  they  gave  rise  to  the 
modem  name  Swabia,  and  also  in  northern 
Spain,  where  they  conquered  Galicia  early  in 
the  5th  century.  Their  Galician  realm  was 
destroyed  by  the  Visigoths  in  585. 

SUEZ.  L  An  isthmus  separating  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  seas,  and  connecting  the 
■continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  From  the  most 
northerly  part  of  the  gulf  of  Suez  in  the  Red 
sea  to  the  galf  of  Pelusium  or  Tineh  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  distance  is  a  little  more 
than  72  m. ;  on  the  line  of  the  Suez  canal  it  is 
about  100  m.  The  surface  has  a  general  ele- 
vation of  only  6  to  8  ft.  above  the  adjoining 
seas,  but  there  are  several 'ridges  of  from  20 


BUEZ 

to  65  ft.,  and  e.  few  depressions,  lakes,  and  salt 
marsbetf  which  bare  become  lakes  since  the 
constTDotion  of  the  canal.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  places  that  have  been  made  fertile'bj 
inigatioD,  it  is  a  barfen,  aandj  desert,  unin- 
habited. Fresh  water  is  foand  in  bat  a  few 
places.  The  snrface  soil  ia  generally  sand  and 
gravel,  nnderlaid  with  sandstone  and  varieties 
of  limestone  and  conglomerate  contwning  fos- 
sil remains  and  shells.  It  is  probable  that  the 
whole  isthmos  was  once  nnder  water,  and  that 
the  Mediterranean  and  tba  Red  sea  were  con- 
nected. Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  the 
climate  has  nndergone  a  considerable  ameliora- 
Uon,  the  temperature  having  become  lower  in 
sammer  and  higher  in  winter.  The  change  ia 
attrihated  to  the  infiltration  of  water  from  the 
.  canal,  and  to  the  vegetation  which  has  ipmng 
ap  along  Ita  banks.  (See  Oahal.)'  IL  A  golf 
forming  the  N.  W.  arm  of  the  Red  sea,  lying 
between  Egypt  and  the  Sinai  peninsolo.  It  ia 
■bont  180  m.  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth 
of  20  m.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  the 
HeroApolite  gulf.    The  Israelites  are  supposed 
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to  have  crossed  the  Red  sea  on  their  ezodna 
from  Egypt  a  few  miles  below  the  head  of 
the  gulf.  (See  EionvB,  and  Rso  Sea.)  ill.  A 
town  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Snez, 
rr  ra.  E.  of  Coiro;  lat.  28°  57'  80"  N.,  Ion.  83^ 
36'  E. ;  pop.  in  1873,  18,500,  of  whom  3,400 
were  foreigners.  The  old  town  is  walled  on 
the  three  landward  aides,  hut  open  toward  the 
sea.  It  stands  on  the  border  of  a  aandy  plain 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  and  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  fresh-water  canal  from  the 
Nile  in  1868  it  depended  for  water  on  supplies 
brought  from  a  distance.  Suez  was  a  mere 
fishing  village  nntil  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way from  Cairo,  when  it  began  to  increase  in 
size  and  importance;  and  Uie  constroction  of 
the  Suez  canal,  with  its  qnaya,  docks,  and 
other  works,  soon  made  it  a  large  and  busy 
place.  The  new  quays  and  harbors,  with  the 
railway  station  and  dry  dock,  are  abont  3  m, 
8.  of  the  town,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  rwlway.  Among  the  principal  bnildiogs  at 
Suez  are  the  storehonses  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  steamship  company  and  of  the  meiia- 


p)y  the  town  from  the  fresh- water  canal,  .  . . 
En^iah  hospital,  and  the  chalet  of  the  khedive 
on  the  heights  overlooking 'the  town  aud  har- 
bor. Suez  is  cohnected  by  railway  with  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  bnt  derives  its  principal  im- 
portance from  the  Suez  canal,  of  which  it  is 
the  sonthem  terminus.  From  thebpeninK  of 
the  canal  in  Kovember,  1869,  to  Dec.  SI,  1874, 
*,781  veaseis,  of  8,648,888  toUl  tonnage,  had 
passed  through,  of  which  3,588  entered  from 
the  Hediterranean  faiidS,!93from  the  Red  sea. 
Of  the  whole  number,  8,386  were  British,  864 
French,  281  Aastrian.  235  Italian,  121  Otto- 
man, 109  Dutch,  85  Eg3^tian,  83  Qerman,  61 
Spanish,  and  the  remainder  of  other  national- 
ities, only  8  being  American.  The  number  of 
passengers  during  the  same  period  was  278,- 
S9l,  including  S4,I97  Moslem  pilgrims  and 
many  troops  of  various  nations.  The  total 
■monnt  of  tolls  received  during  this  time  was 
77,738,886  franca.  In  1874,  1,364  vessels,  of 
2,431,803  groas  tonnage,  passed  through  the 
can^,  of  which  679  entered  from  the  Medi- 


terranean and  585  from  the  Red  sea.  llie 
total  receipts  for  tolls  in  1874  were  24,748,900 
francs.  In  November,  J876,  all  the  shares  of 
the  Suez  canal  stock  belonging  to  the  khedive 
of  Egypt,  177  out  of  400,  were  purchased  by 
the  British  government  for  £4,000,000.  See 
Lettra  tt  document!  pour  tervir  d  I'hittotre  dv 
canal  de  Sutz,  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (Paris, 
1875).. — Suez  occopies  probably  the  site  of  the  , 
ancient  Clysma,  the  Eolzum  of  the  Arabs.  In 
the  8th  century,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
canal  connecting  with  the  Nile,  it  fell  into  de- 
cay. In  the  beginning  of  the  16t]i  century  it 
became  a  naval  depot  for  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  Red  sea,  hut  soon  lost  its  importance  again 
with  the  decline  of  navigation  in  that  sea  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  route  to 
India  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BBfHtCATHW.    See  Abphvxu. 

8OT0LK>  L  An  E.  ooonty  of  Masuchn- 
sett«,  bordering  on  Massachusetts  bay;  area, 
about  44  sq.  m.  It  comprises  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Chelsea  and  the  towns  of  Revere 
and  Wintbrop.     The  population  as  returned 
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by  the  census  of  1870  was  270,802;  the  sub- 
sequent annexation  of  the  town  of  West  Rox- 
bury  from  Norfolk  co.  and  the  town  of  Brigh- 
ton and  city  of  Charlestown  from  Middlesex 
CO.  to  Boston  added  41,973  inhabitants,  ma- 
king the  population  within  the  present  limits 
of  Suffolk  CO.  in  18T0,  312,776;  in  1875,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  census,  864,880.  The 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  was  2,646; 
number  of  hands  employed,  43,560;  amount 
of  capital  invented,  $47,311,906;  yalue  of  ma- 
terials used  during  the  year,  $69,384,806 ;  an- 
nual value  of  products,  $111,380,840.  Almost 
every  variety  of  articles  is  produced.  Capital, 
Boston,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 
II.  A  S.  E.  county  of  New  York,  comprising 
the  £.  part  of  Long  Island,  bounded  N.  by 
Long  Island  sound  and  £.  and  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, drained  by  the  Peconic  river  and  sev- 
eral smaller  streams,  and  traversed  by  the  Long 
Island  and  other  railroads;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1876,  62,088.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
uneven  in  the  north,  but  nearly  level  in  the 
south ;  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  but  fertile 
along  the  sound.  The  coast  is  indented  by 
numerous  harbors  and  inlets,  and  the  county 
includes  several  small  islands.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  184,564  bushels  of  wheat, 
85,436  of  rye,  616,099  of  Indian  com,  322,069 
of  oats,  20,800  of  buckwheat,  667,936  of  pota- 
toes, 43,006  tons  of  hay,  47,168  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  664,766  of  butter.  There  were  7,1 12  horses, 
9,269  milch  cows,  9,704  other  cattle,  14,412 
sheep,  and  12,624  swine;  6  manufactories  of 
brick,  21  of  carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  cotton, 
16  of  fish  oil,  3  of  paper,  10  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  8  of  sails,  12  flour  mills,  1  woollen 
mill,  and  19  ship  yards.    Capital,  Riverhead. 

SUFFOLK,  a  S.  £.  county  of  England^  border- 
ing on  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Essex,  and  the  North  sea;  area,  1,481  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  348,479.  The  coast  line  extends 
about  50  m.,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  low  and 
marshy.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Stour, 
Orwell,  Lark,  and  Waveney;  and  there  are 
several  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
with  some  flat  and  marshy  tracts,  and  the  soil 
is  generally  a  rich  alluvial  loam.  The  manu- 
factures, with  the  exception  of  agricultural 
implements,  are  trifling.  Fishing  is  actively 
carried  on.  There  are  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, including  the  Roman  castle  of  Burgh, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  Suffolk 
contains  two  county  towns,  Ipswich  and  Bury 
St.  Edmunds ;  other  chief  towns  are  Eye,  Ald- 
borongh,  Orford,  and  Sudbury. 

SUFIS  (Arab,  suf,  wool,  from  the  dress  of 
the  devotees),  a  peculiar  sect  of  Mohamme- 
dans, who  claim  supernatural  intercourse  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  a  mystical  identity  and 
union  with  him,  and  miraculous  powers.  Said 
Abul  Khair  first  gathered  them  into  an  organ- 
ized body  about  820,  and  they  have  numbered 
among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent  Mo- 
hammedan scholars  and  poets. 


SUfiAB,  a  name  used  in  nearly  all  kogaages, 
in  various  forms,  to  designate  a  limited  num- 
ber of  sweet  products  of  plants,  which  is  made 
by  the  chemist  to  include  several  organic  com- 
pounds, many  of  which  ihay  be  artificially  pro- 
duced from  similarly  constituted  organic  bod- 
ies. Sugars  are  therefore  divided  into  natu- 
ral and  artificial.  In  general  terms  they  are 
now  included  among  a  group  of  compounds 
called  hexatomic  alcohols.  Two  of  the  natural 
sugars,  mannite  and  dulcite,  having  the  com- 
position CaHuOe,  are  saturated  hexatomic  al- 
cohols, derived  from  the  saturated  hydro- 
carbon CaHu.  Several  others,  called  glucoses, 
have  the  formula  CeHitOe,  and  maybe  regard- 
ed as  aldehydes  of  these  alcohols.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  ordinary  glucose  or  grape  sugar 
is  converted  into  mannite  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  just  as  acetic  aldehyde, 
CalliO,  is  converted  into  common  alcohol, 
CsIIeO.  There  are  also  diglucosio  alcohols, 
CisUssOii,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar. — Mannite,  CelluOe, 
is  the  chief  component  of  manna,  an  exudation 
from  a  species  of  ash.  It  is  also  found  in  sev- 
eral sea  weeds  and  in  mushrooms.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  manna  in  boiling  alco- 
hol and  filtering  while  hot.  *It  crystallizes  on 
cooling  in  tufts  of  slender,  needle-like,  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  may  be  formed  artificially  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  glucose,  the 
latter  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  By 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid  mannite  is  converted 
into  saccharic  acid,  CallioOt,  and  ultimately 
oxalic  acid.  The  boiling  point  is  829°  F.  Dul-- 
cite,  or  dulcose,  having  the  same  formula,  is 
obtained  from  a  crystalline  substance  of  un- 
known origin,  imported  from  Madagascar, 
by  boiling  water.  Crystals  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system  form  on  cooling  the  solu- 
tion. It  thus  differs  from  mannite,  the  crys- 
tals of  which  are  trimetric,  and  also  in  its 
boiling  point,  which  is  860°. — The  glucoses 
are  a  group  of  sugars  having  the  conmion  for- 
mula CaHisOa,  and  consisting,  as  far  as  known, 
of  eight  members :  1.  Ordinary  glucose  or 
dextro-glucose,  so  named  from  its  power  of 
rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right, 
is  made  by  hydration  of  starch  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase.  It  is  found 
in  honey  and  various  fruits,  especially  grapes, 
and  therefore  also  called  grape  sugar.  (See 
Fbbmentation.)  Its  rotatory  power  is  +  66°  at 
all  temperatures.  2.  Maltbse  is  produced  by 
the  limited  action  of  diastase  on  starch,  and 
differs  from  ordinary  glucose  only  in  its  power 
of  rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  having  a 
dextro-rotatory  power  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  ordinary  glucose.  It  is  converted  into 
ordinary  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 
8.  LjBvulose  is  isomeric  with  the  others,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  turning  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left.  It  also,  unlike 
other  sugars,  has  its  rotatory  power  changed  by 
varying  the  temperature,  the  power  diminish- 
ing with  increase  of  temperature,  being  —106*' 
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St  57**  F.,  -79'5°  at  ISS-fi**  F.,  and  -58^  at 
194*'  F.  It  occurs,  associated  with  dextro-glu- 
cose,  in  bonej  and  many  fruits.  A  mixture  of 
lasvulose  and  dextro-glucose  constitutes  fruit 
sugar,  fructose,  or  invert  sugar,  which  is  also 
IffiTO-rotatory,  because  the  specific  rotatory 
power  of  Iffivulose  at  ordinary  temperature  is 
greater  than  that  of  dextro-glucose.  4.  Man- 
nitose,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite, 
is  imcrystallizable  and  fermentable,  but  has 
no  action  on  polarized  light.  5.  Galactose, 
formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  milk  sugar, 
crystallizes  more  readily  than  ordinary  glu- 
cose, has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  88'8°, 
and  is  easily  fermentable.  6.  Inosite  occurs 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and 
other  organs  of  the  animal  body,  in  green 
kidney  beans,  and  in  other  plants.  It  forms 
prisms  resembling  gypsum,  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese, 
decaying  flesh,  or  membrane,  with  chalk, 
it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  producing 
lactic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids.  It  has  no 
optical  rotatory  power.  7.  Sorbine  occurjs  in 
the  juice  of  the  mountain  ash  berry.  The 
juice  on  standing  deposits  brown  crystalline 
matter,  which  by  recrystallization  forms  crys- 
tals belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  has  a  very  sweet 
taste.  It  is  converted  by  hot  nitric  acid  into 
oxalic  acid,  and  does  not  ferment  with  yeast, 
but  like  inosite  undergoes  lactous  fermenta- 
tion. It  has  a  rotatory  power  of  about  —47°. 
8.  Eucalyne  is  found  with  other  kinds  of  sugar 
in  the  so-called  Australian  manna,  w^hich  falls 
in  opaque  drops  from  various  species  of  euca- 
lyptus. Its  optical  rotatory  power  is  about 
4-50°. — Besides  these  glucoses,  there  are  su- 
gars which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  molecules  of 
glucose  with  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
molecules  of  water.  These  sugars  have  been 
called  polyglucosic  alcohols,  having  the  for- 
mula CisHaiOn.  1.  The  most  important  mem- 
ber, as  well  as  the  most  Important  of  all  the 
sugars,  is  cane  sugar,  or  saccharose,  which  is 
found  in  the  juice  of  many  of  the  grasses  and 
the  sap  of  several  forest  trees,  particularly  the 
hard  maple,  in  the  roots  of  the  beet,  pars- 
nip, mallow,  and  several  other  plants,  and  in 
most  sweet  fruits,  associated  with  Iffivulose 
and  dextro-glucose  (currant  sugar,  fructose). 
Walnuts,  hazelnuts,  and  almonds  contain  only 
cane  sugar.  Honey  and  the  nectaries  of 
flowers  contain  cane  sugar  together  with  in- 
vert sugar.  Pure  cane  sugar  separates  from  a 
solution  by  slow  evaporation  in  large  trans- 
parent colorless  crystials,  having  the  figure  of 
a  modified  monoclinic  prism.  From  hot  sat- 
urated solutions  it  is  obtained  in  masses  of 
smaller  crystals  (loaf  sugar).  Its  optical  rota- 
tory power  is  -|-73*8°;  its  sp.  gr.  1*6,  unchange- 
able in  the  air.  When  heated  a  little  above 
820^  it  is  converted,  without  loss  of  weight, 
into  a  mixture  of  dextro-glucose  and  l»vo- 


lusan,  the  anhydride  of  IsBvulose  (Gi9H2sOii  = 
CeHiaOa+GellioOs  or  Iffivolusan).  .It  changes 
with  loss  of  water  into  other  substances  as  the 
temperature  rises,  until  at  410°  a  brown  sub- 
stance called  caramel  is  formed,  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  all  result- 
ing from  the  elimination  of  the  elements  of 
water  from  sugar.  As  the  temperature  rises 
gases  are  evolved,  consisting  of  carbonic  oxide, 
marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  a  distillate 
is  obtained  consisting  of  brown  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  and  ^dehyde,  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort.  By  pro- 
longed boiling  with  water,  cane  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  invert  sugar,  the  transformation 
being  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  es- 
pecially sulphuric.  It  is  not  directly  ferment- 
able, but  by  the  action  of  yeast  is  resolved 
into  dextrose  and  laevulose,  which  then  enter 
into  fermentation.  It  is  a  reducing  agent, 
capable  of  readily  taking  the  oxygen  from  sev- 
eral oxides  and  metallic  salts.  It  forms  with 
chlorate  of  potassium  a  mixture  which  deto- 
nates on  percussion,  and  burns  vividly  in  con- 
tact with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  distinguished 
from  glucose  by  not  turning  brown  when 
triturated  with  alkalies ;  but  it  combines  with 
the  alkalies,  forming  compounds  called  su- 
crates.  2.  Parasacoharose,  CisHstOn,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  a 
solution  of  cane  sugar  containing  ammonium 
phosphate.  Its  rotatory  power  is  4-108°.  8. 
Melitose,  GiaHatOn,  is  found  in  the  Australian 
manna,  associated  with  mannitose.  The  crys- 
tals which  are  deposited  from  the  aqueous 
solution  are  hydrated,  the  formula  being 
Oi«HMO,i  +  8HaO.  At  212°  F.  they  give  off 
two  molecules  of  water,  and  at  286°  become 
anhydrous.  Its  rotatory  power  is  4-102°. 
Melitose  ferments  by  the  action  of  yeast,  but 
is  first  resolved  into  glucose  and  eucalyne.  4. 
Melezitose,  CiaHaaOn,  is  a  kind  of  sugar  found 
in  the  so-called  manna 'of  Brian^on,  which 
exudes  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch. 
It  is  not  as  easily  acted  on  by  reagents  as  the 
foregoing.  Its  rotatory  power  is  about  -f-94°. 
5.  Trehalose,  CiaBatOn,  2HaO,  is  obtained 
from  trehala  manna,  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  eehinops  growing  in  the  East.  It  forms 
rhombic  crystals,  which  when  heated  below 
212°  F.  slowly  give  off  their  molecules  of 
water.  Its  rotatory  power  is  4-199°.  With 
strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  nitro- 
compound. It  is  not  readily  acted  on  by  re- 
agents. 6.  Mycose,  isomeric  "with  trehalose, 
and  also  containing  two  molecules  of  water, 
is  obtained  from  the  ergot  of  rye  by  precipi- 
tating the  aqueous  extract  of  the  fungus  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  removing  the  lead  from 
the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ervaporating 
to  a  sirup,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crystallize. 
Its  rotatory  power  is  -I- 192*5°.  7.  Milk  sugar, 
or  lactose,  contains  one  molecule  of  water,  the 
formula  being  CiaHaa0ii4-H«0.  It  is  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  milk,  and  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  whey  to  a  sirup,  from  which 
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on  standing  it  separates  in  impare  crystals,  and 
may  be  purified  by  redissolving  in  water  and 
filtering  through  animal  charcoal.  It  forms 
white,  translucent,  four-sided,  trimetric  prisms 
of  great  hardness.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold 
water,  requiring  five  or  six  times  its  weight. 
Its  optical  rotatory  power  is  +59*8°.  Very 
strong  nitric  acid  converts  milk  sugar  into 
nitro-lactine.  It  is  brought  very  slowly  into 
alcoholic  fermentation  by  the  action  of  yeast, 
but  when  cheese  or  rennet  is  used  it  is  read- 
ily converted  into  lactic  acid,  alcohol  being 
formed  at  the  same  time.  A  kind  of  sugar 
called  glycyrrhizine  or  liquorice  sugar,  having 
the  formula  OsiHseO*,  is  found  in  liquorice 
root  (jfflyeyrrhiza).  It  has  a  peculiar  sweet 
taste,  but  cannot  be  made  to  ferment.  Ac- 
cording to  Gorup-Besanez,  when  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  it  splits  up  into  a  resinous  body 
called  glycyrretine,  0i8H9eO4,  and  glucose. — 
Saccharimetry,  There  are  various  methods  of 
estimating  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  a  given 
solution,  which  are  embraced  under  the  gene- 
ric term  saccharimetry.  They  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  estimation  of  cane  sugar.  There 
are  four  principal  methods :  1,  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution ;  2,  by  the  amount  of 
carbonic  anhydride  or  of  alcohol  it  will  yield 
in  fermentation ;  8,  by  the  amount  of  suboxide 
of  copper  precipitable  from  a  solution  by  the 
action  of  grape  sugar,  into  which  the  cane 
sugar  present  is  first  converted ;  4,  by  the  de- 
gree of  rotation  given  to  a  beam  of  polarized 
light  in  passing  through  the  solution.  In  the 
first  and  fourth  methods  instruments  called 
saccharometers  are  employed,  the  term  sac- 
charimeter  being  often  applied  to  the  polari- 
zing instrument.  The  specific  gravity  or  hy- 
drometrio  saccharometer  is  used  by  brewers 
for  determining  the  amount  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter which  has  been  produced  in  wort  by  the 
fermentation  of  malt.  (See.BRSwiNa,  and  Hy- 
DBOMHTEB.)  The  instrument  is  also  employed 
by  sugar  makers  and  distillers.  The  brew- 
er^d  saccharometer  is  usually  graduated  so 
as  to  indicate  the  excess  of  weight  of  1,000 
parts  of  a  liquid  by  volume  over  that  of 
the  same  volume  of  distilled  water.  For  this 
purpose  the  hydrometer  is  marked  lOOO^ipon  its 
stem  at  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  water, 
and  with  increasing  numbers  below  this  point. 
If  the  tested  solution  is  dense  enough  to  float 
the  instrument  till  the  number  1065  is  at  the 
surface,  it  is  said  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
66 ;  if  only  to  1020,  its  gravity  is  said  to  be  20. 
Tables  are  used  by  which  the  quantity  of  sugar 
may  be  estimated  from  the  specific  gravity  thus 
ascertained,  and  the  tables  may  be  adapted  to 
differently  graduated  instruments,  but  the  one 
above  described  (Baum^^s)  is  usually  employed. 
As  beer  wort  holds  other  substances  besides 
sugar  in  solution,  the  method  is  not  exact,  but 
in  experienced  hands  it  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  brewer.  When  the  solution  is 
purely  saccharine,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  clarified 
cane  juice,  the  process  is  more  nearly  accu- 


rate; but  when  other  substances  are  pres- 
ent the  precise  amount  of  sugar  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  second  method,  that  of  pro- 
ducing fermentation  and  estimating  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  anhydride  or  of  alcohol 
which  is  thereby  formed.  The  third  meth- 
od, that  by  precipitation  of  suboxide  of  cop- 
per from-  an  alkaline  solution  of  tartrate 
of  copper  and  potash,  is  briefly  as  follows: 
A  standard  aolution,  known  as  Fehling^s,  is 
prepared  with  1  oz.  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  copper,  8  oz,  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  i 
oz,  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  14  or  16 
oz.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp. 
gr.  1*12,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
solution  weigh  15,160  grs. ;  200  grs.  of  this  so- 
lution contain  an  amount  of  copper  which  is 
completely  precipitated  by  1  gr.  of  grape  sugar. 
In  using  Fehling^s  solution  a  temperature  ap« 
proaching  the  boiling  point  should  be  main- 
tained, and  the  saccharine  solution  should  be 
slowly  added  from  a  graduated  burette.  It  is 
necessary  before  testing  to  convert  the  cane 
sugar  into  glucose,  which  is  done  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  and  boiling.  The  method  by 
polarized  light  is  performed  by  employing  an 
instrument  first  devised  by  Biot,  but  since  modi- 
fied and  improved  by  Soleil.  In  the  article 
Light,  vol.  x.,  pp.  449,  450,  it  is  shown  that 
several  substances  have  the  property  of  rota- 
ting the  plane  of  a  polarized  ray,  some  to  the 
right  and  some  to  the  left,  and  also  that  sub- 
stances having  the  same  chemical  composition 
may  rotate  the  ray  in  both  directions.  A  so- 
lution of  dextrose  (grape  sugar  or  glucose)  has 
the  property  of  right-handed  rotation,  while 
IfBvulose,  having  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion (OeHisOe),  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left.  Quartz  also,  by  reason  of  a  differ- 
ence in  its  molecular  structure,  is  in  some  spe- 
cimens right-handed  and  in  others  left-handed 
in  its  power  of  rotation.  The  original  appa- 
ratus devised  by  Biot  employed  a  tube  con- 
taining the  solution  of  su^  to  be  examined, 
the  depth  of  the  liquid  producing  a  certain  de- 
gree of  rotation  indicating  the  proportion  of 
gli^cose  it  contained,  and  therefore  tne  amount 
of  cane  sugar,  this  being  first  converted  into 
glucose.  The  saccharimeter  devised  by  M. 
Soleil  does  not  measure  the  degree  of  rotation 
produced  directly,  as  in  Biot's  instrument,  but 
employs  the  principle  of  compensation,  and 
furthermore  employs  a  comparison  of  color, 
using  therefore  white  instead  of  homogeneous 
light.  The  amount  of  compensation  is  mea- 
sured by  an  attachment  called  a  compensator, 
which  is  made  of  two  wedge-shaped  pieces  of 
quartz  whose  combined  thickness  may  be  varied 
by  sliding  them  over  each  other.  A  copper 
tube,  f7i,  figs.  A  and  B,  tinned  on  the  inside  and 
containing  the  solution  to  be  tested,  is  closed 
at  both  ends  by  two  glass  plates,  and  rests 
upon  the  support  2r,  which  also  bears  at  its 
ends  the  ti^es  a  and  r.  These  tubes  contain 
the  analyzers  and  polarizers,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  section  at  B.    The  light  of  a  com- 
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men  lamp  is  passed  through  the  apertare  S 
and  the  doable-refracting  prism  r,  the  polari- 
zer which  transmits  the  ordinary  ray,  the  ex- 
traordinary being  thrown  oat  of  the  field  of 
vision,  (bee  Light,  vol.  x.,  pp.  445,  446.) 
The  prism  is  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  polari^ 
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zadon  is  in  the  axis  of  the  instrament  and  also 
Tertical.  After  passing  throagh  the  double- 
refracting  prism  the  polarized  ray  meets  a  re- 
fracting plate  ^,  shown  in  section  at  £,  com- 
posed of  two  pieces  of  quartz  placed  side  by 
side,  one  having  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed  polarizing  powers.  These  plates 
are  each  8*75  millimetres  thick,  producing  a 
rotation  of  90^  and  a  rose- violet  tint,  called 
the  transition  tint.  These  two  quartz  plates, 
having  equal  powers  of  rotation,  turn  the  ray 
in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  when 
viewed  through  a  double-refracting  prism  they 
appear  of  the  same  tint  when  the  plane  of  the 
ray  is  perpendicular ;  but  if  it  has  been  turned 
by  passing  through  a  rotating  solution,  a  dif- 
ference of  tint  will  be  produced.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  double  quartz  plate  ^,  the  ray 
traverses  the  solution  in  the  tube  m,  and  a  sin- 
gle quartz  plate  «,  fig.  B,  of  any  thickness  land 
either  right-handed  or  left-handed.  The  com- 
pensator fi,  composed  of  two  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  quartz,  shown  in  section  at  C,  both 
either  right-handed  or  left-handed,  but  of  op- 
posite rotation  to  the  plate  i,  is  next  traversed 
by  the  ray.  This  compensator  can  be  varied 
in  thickness  and  therefore  in  rotating  power 
so  as  to  balance  exactly  the  degree  of  rotation 
produced  by  the  solution.  Its  thickness  is 
regulated  by  means  of  a  rackwork  and  pinion 
turned  by  the  milled  head  screw  b,  figs.  A  and 
B.  A  scale  and  vernier  shown  at  D  is  affixed 
to  the  plates,  by  which  the  thickness  of  the 
compensation  may  be  read,  the  vernier  point- 
ing to  zero  when  the  thickness  of  the  two 
plates  is  equal  to  that  of  i.  A  double-refracting 
prism  0,  fig.  B,  is  placed  next  behind  the  com- 
pensator to  act  as  an  analyzer  which  has  been 


acted  upon  by  the  solution  and  the  various 
plates.  When  the  liquid  in  tiiie  tube  is  inac- 
tive and  the  compensator  is  not  at  zero,  the 
plate  i  and  the  compensator  will  neutralize 
each  other's  effect,  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
double  quartz  q  will  have  the  same  tint ;  but 
when  the  tube  m  contains  a  solution  having  a 
rotatory  power,  like  sugar,  this  power  added  to 
that  of  one  of  the  plates  will  rotate  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  transmitted  ray  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  the  solution  con- 
tains cane  sugar  or  dextrose,  or  a  certain  excess 
of  either,  it  will  rotate  it  to  the  right ;  if  it  con- 
tains Iffivulose  or  a  certain  excess,  it  will  rotate 
it  to  the  left,  and  therefore  a  difference  in  tint 
will  be  observed  in  the  two  halves  of  the  double 
quartz  plate  ^,  one  half  perhaps  being  red  and 
the  other  blue.  The  thickness  of  the  compen- 
sator is  then  adjusted  by  turning  the  milled 
head  b  until  the  tints  become  the  same,  and  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  two 
plates  will  indicate  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution,  either  right-handed  or  left-handed,  and 
may  be  read  upon  the  scale.  The  following 
standard  of  comparison  is  employed :  If  16*471 
grs.  of  pure  cane  sugar  is  dissolved  in  sufficient 
water  to  make  100  cubic  centimetres,  this  solu- 
tion placed  in  a  tube  20  centimetres  long  will 
Eroduce  the  same  degree  of  rotation  as  a  right- 
anded  quartz  plate  one  millimetre  thick.  T)r 
if  a  tube  exactly  87*65  in.  long  is  filled  with  a 
solution  containing  10  per  cent,  of  pure  cane 
sugar  (crystallized  sugar  candy),  and  a  polar- 
ized ray  from  the  niiddle  of  the  yellow  band 
of  the  spectrum  is  passed  through  it,  the  ro- 
tation of  the  plane  will  be  78*8°.  This,  com- 
pared to  the  rotation  produced  by  a  solution 
of  pure  cane  sugar  of  a  different  strength,  will 
show  the  relative  proportion  it  contains;  or 
if  the  depth  of  the  solution  is  less,  the  rota- 
tion will  be  less  in  the  same  proportion.  If 
the  solution  contains  left-handed  sugar,  the 
result  will  be  vitiated  and  corrections  have  to 
be  made.  This  may  be  done  by  converting  all 
the  sugar  into  left-handed  sugar  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  making  a  second  ob- 
servation, when  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  at  both  observations  the  amount  of 
cane  sugar  may  be  estimated.  The  optical  ro- 
tatory power  of  the  various  sugars  mentioned 
in  this  article  has  been  determined  according 
to  the  standard  of  comparison  here  given.  The 
arrangement  of  pnsms  and  lenses  placed  behind 
the  double-refracting  prism  e  forms  what  M. 
Soleil  calls  the  producer  of  sensible  tints.    The 

Particular  tint  which  allows  the  most  delicate 
ifference  in  the  color  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
double  quartz  to  be  distinguished  is  not  the 
same  for  all  eyes.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
placing  in  front  of  the  prism  e  a  quartz  plate 
0  cut  perpendicular  to  tne  axis,  then  a  small 
Galilean  telescope,  consisting  of  a  double  con- 
vex lens  g  and  a  double  concave  lens  /,  with 
adjustable  focal  distance.  The  double-refract- 
ing prism  e  acts  as  polarizer  to  the  quartz  o^ 
while  the  prism  a  is  the  analyzer,  and  on  being 
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tamed  to  the  right  or  left  may  be  made  to 
prodaoe  that  tint  to  which  the  e;e  of  the  ob- 
server is  the  most  sensitive. — Sugar  Caiu. 
Commercial  cane  sugar  is  made  from  species 
of  tacoharum,  eapeciailj  S.  o^inamm,  a  genua 
of  grasses  of  the  tribe  andropogonea,  at  which 
Babdifision  the  cultivated  sorghum  and  broom 
com  are  familiar  examples.  Sugar  cane  ia  a 
perennial  grass,  with  solid  sterna  from  6  to  20 
ft.  high,  the  older  plants  throwing  np  numer- 
ous sterna  or  suckers  from  the  root ;  the  leaves, 
3  ft.  or  more  long  and  3  in.  broad,  have  thin 
sheaths,  usually  glaucous  with  a  bloom  or 
waxj  exudation,  whioh  is  also  foand  npon  the 
stem,  eapecially  in  the  dark-colored  varieties; 
the  flowers  are  in  a  large,  ample,  and  showy 
panicle,  about  2  ft.  long,  the  ultimate  branches 
of  wliich  are  notched  or  jointed,  bearing  at 
each  joint  two  flowers,  one  of  which  is  seasile 
and  neutral,  the  other  on  a  short  pedicel  and 
perfect;  both  kinds  of  flowera  are  aurronnded 
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by  a  tuft  of  long  bture,  which  ^ves  the  cluster 
a  soft  silvery  appearance.    The  sap  or  jnioe  of 

the  plant  conttuns  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
sugar.  Jt  lias  not  been  found  in  the  wild  state 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  while  there  is 
mnoh  doubt  as  to  its  native  country,  the  most 
oareful  investigations  point  to  Bengal  aa  the 
origin  of  S.  o^inarum,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  manufacture  of  sngar  commenced.  If,  as 
botanists  are  disposed  to  admit,  the  sugar  cana 
of  China  is  a  dlaticct  species  (S.  SiTtenie),  it 
would  appear  that  the  cultivation  of  related 
plants  for  the  eitraction  of  sugar  woa  under- 
taken separately  in  two  distinct  and  widely 
separated  countries.  While  the  product  was 
anoieatly  referred  to  as  "  honey  of  canes,"  and 
by  other  names,  angar  as  we  know  it  ie  not 
mentioned  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  era.  Dioscorides,  about  A.  D.  100,  men- 
tions »aeehanm.  In  the  9th  century  the  cnltt- 
vation  had  extended  to  Persia,  and  In  tiie  lOth 


and  11th  centuries  Avicenna  and  other  eaatern 
physicians  used  sugar  in  medicine.  Its  culti- 
vation was  carried  on  in  Spain  in  tiie  10th 
century,  at  which  time  sugar  was  an  article  of 
trade,  eapecially  by  the  Venetians,  through 
whom  the  English  received  their  supply.  The 
cane  was  introdnced  into  Madeira  in  1420,  and 
some  time  after  into  the  Oanaries.  With  the 
discovery  of  America,  ita  diatrihution  was  very 
rapid,  Santo  Domingo,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Guade- 
loupe, and  other  countries  undertaking  its  cul- 
ture in  quick  succession.  Meanwhile  it  spread 
to  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  In  18S2 
it  was  taken  to  New  South  Wales ;  it  had  long 
previously  been  cultivated  in  most  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific.  Several  early  writers 
mentida  the  sugar  cane  as  one  oC  the  indige- 
nona  products  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
said  t«  grow  in  Virginia  and  in  Louisiana;  of 
coarse  some  other  targe  grass  was  mistaken  for 
the  sugar  cane ;  both  the  common  reed  (phraff- 
miUt)  and  the  southern  cane  {arvndinaria) 
have  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance  to  augar 
cane  to  lead  a  careless  observer  into  this  error. 
The  plant  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  iti_ 
this  country  for  the  firat  time  about  1761,  near 
the  site  of  New  Orleans,  by  some  Jesuits  from 
Santo  Domingo.  In  1768  the  first  sugar  mill 
was  built,  a  little  further  down  the  river,  bj 
M.  Dubreuil.  According  to  a  statement  of 
E.  J.  Forstall  in  De  Bow's  "Industrial  Re- 
aonrces,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  2TG,  the  mannfactnre  of 
cane  into  angar  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced before  1T04 ;  hut  sugar  is  said  to  have 
boen  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony 
in  1T70.  After  the  revolutionary  war  it  was 
prosecuted  so  successfully  by  emigrants  from 
the  United  States  that  in  1803  there  were  81 
sugar  estates  on  the  Misaiaaippi  delta  alone. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  seeras  to 
hav«  arrested  the  industry,  as  no  accounts  of 
sugar  making  are  found  until  1791,  when  tlie 
first  sugar  honae  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Soils  at  Tcrre  aux 
Bceufs,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Bernard.  The  nert 
waa  eatablished  in  1796  on  a  plantation  where 
now  standa  Carrollton.  The  success  of  this . 
enterprise  was  the  foundation  of  the  sugar  cul- 
ture in  Louisiana.  In  1818  the  production 
Was26,000  hogsheads,  and  the  cane  was  ground 
altogether  by  cattle,  steam  power  not  being 
introduced  till.  1622.  The  sugar-growing  dis- 
trict in  Louisiana  is  on  both  aides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  67  m.  below  New  Orleans  to 
nearly  190  m.  above;  on  the  Red  river  and  its  ■ 
tributaries;  and  on  many  of  the  bayous.  But 
even  Louisiana  is  rather  too  far  north  to  allow 
of  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  plant,  whioh  ia 
sometimes  killed  by  the  frost  in  the  springy 
and  also  injured  in  October  and  November. 
In  Texas  the  crop  is  important,  and  cane  it 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  several  of 
the  other  golf  states,  especlaUy  in  Florida,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Soath  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky.  In  the  more  northern 
loealilaei  it  ia  profitably  cultivated  mainly  for 
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tbe  mannfaotnre  of  simp. — It  is  not  definitely 
settled  whether  the  sugar  cane  from  China  (8, 
Sinense)  is  really  a  distinct  species,  bat  all 
others  formerly  so  regarded  are  nt)w  consid- 
ered as  only  forms  of  S.  saecharatumy  of  which 
each  sngar-growiDg  country  has  several  varie- 
ties.    The  country  or  creole  cane,  the  kind 
first  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  regarded  as  the  original  form  of  the 
species,  was  at  one  time  much  esteemed,  hut 
has  greatly  deteriorated.    The  ribbon  cane,  so* 
called  from  the  yellow  and  purple  stripes  upon 
the  stem,  is  inferior  to  the  following  varieties. 
The  Otaheite  or  Bourbon  cane  was  introduced 
into  .Georgia  in  1805,  and  is  also  a  favorite 
variety  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  its 
stem  being  thicker  than  that  of  the  others.    It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  was  a  native  of 
Otaheite  or  Tahiti.     The  violet  or  Batavian 
cane  has  a  pnrpb  stem,  varying  in  depth  of 
color  with  tue  nature  of  the  soil;  its  leaves 
are  luxuriant  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  and 
the  flowers  are  purplish;  it  has  been  described 
as  a  distinct  species,  8,  ttiolaceum^  but  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  its  separation  from  the 
ordinary  cane.     Besides  these  leading  varie- 
ties, there  are  the  claret,  imperial,  Mont  Blanc, 
and  others,  with  numerous  local  subvarietie^. 
The  dark-colored  canes  are  found  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  disease  much  better  than  the  light- 
colored  ones,  a  peculiarity  of  which  there  are 
numerous  other  illustrations  among  plants  and 
animals. — In  none  of  the  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries does  the  sugar  cane  ever  perfect  seeds, 
and  it  is  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  plants  which  have  long  been  propagated 
by  other  methods  lose  the  power  of  producing 
seeds.   '  The  cane  is  always  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  is 
the  richest  in  sugar,  the  upper  and  compara- 
tively worthless  portions  are  used  for  cuttings, 
a  practice  to  which  the  deterioration  of  varie- 
ties is  ascribed.     The  details  of  cultivation 
vary  in  different  countries ;  in  the  cooler  cane 
regions  there  is  a  season  when  growth  must 
cease,  while  in  others  it  is  continuous ;  in  some 
prolonged  rains  modify  the  culture,  and  in 
others  irrigation  must  supply  the  needed  mois- 
ture.    But  wherever  it  is  grown.  It  must  have 
a  fertile  soil ;  it  is  a  plant  which  quickly  ex- 
hausts the  soil,  and  unless  manure  is  used,  the 
land  is  fallowed,  or  the  crop  forms  part  of  a 
rotation,  the  soil  is  soon  run  down.    In  some 
sugar-growiug  countries  the  ground  is  prepared 
by  penning  cattle  upon  the  fields;  in  others 
some  crop  is  grown  which,  with  the  weeds,  is 
turned  uuder ;  and  in  the  British  West  Indies 
fertilizers  of  various  kinds  are  used.    The  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  varies  from  21  to  8  ft., 
tbe  latter  distance  giving  a  better  crop  than 
closer  rows.    In  the  best  culture  the  land  is 
well  ploughed,  and  then  thrown  up  into  ridges 
with  the  plough,  at  the  desired  distance  apaurt; 
a  trench,  3  in.  or  more  deep,  is  opened  upon 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  in  which  the  cuttings, 
about  2  ft.  long,  are  laid  in  a  single  and  some- 


times a  double  row ;  the  cane  is  then  covered 
by  hoes,  or  by  a  cane  coverer  drawn  by  horses, 
which  will  cover  10  acres  in  a  day.  After  the 
shoots  appear  they  are  kept  clear  of  weeds 
until  they  shade  the  ground,  and  prevent  all 
other  growth.  In  dry  countries  it  is  customary 
to  "  trash  "  the  cane  when  it  gains  a  sufficient 
size;  the  lower  leaves  are  broken  off  and  laid 
upon  the  earth  to  prevent  evaporation.  The 
shoots  produced  the  first  year  from  the  cut- 
tings are  called  "plant  canes;"  it  is  known  to 
have  attained  its  full  growth  by  "arrowing;" 
the  lower  joints  are  usually  about  3  in.  long, 
but  above  they  increase  in  length  while  they 
diminish  in  diameter  and  are  much  less  rich  in 
sugar,  until  finally  a  long  joint  (in  tropical 
countries  6  or  8  ft.  long)  shoots  up,  which  if 
permitted  would  bear  the  flower  cluster ;  this 
shoot  is  termed  the  "  arrow,"  and  its  appear- 
ance indicates  that  the  cane  should  be  topped, 
or  cut  up  at  once,  else  the  accumulated  sugar 
in  the  juices  of  the  plant  would  be  expended 
in  the  production  of  flowers.  In  climates  where 
the  season  is  short  the  cane  does  not  arrow, 
and  the  time  for  cutting  is  governed  by  the 
probable  appearance  of  frost.  In  Louisiana 
it  begins  to  ripen  at  the  bottom  in  August; 
as  each  joint  ripens  the  leaf  belonging  to  it 
withers,  and  when  it  is  time  to  harvest  the 
upper  part  of  the  cane  is  cut  back  to  a  joint 
upon  which  the  leaf  is  dry,  and  the  crop  is  cut 
off  close  to  the  ground ;  if  frost  is  apprehended, 
the  cane  is  "  mattressed,"  the  product  of  three 
rows  being  so  laid  together  that  the  leaves  of 
one  armful  will  cover  the  huts  of  the  prece- 
ding ;  being  thus  thatched,  the  canes  are  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  will  keep  in  this  state 
for  several  weeks  without  injury.  The  second 
year  after  planting  numerous  shoots  start  up 
from  the  old  plants;  these  are  called  "rat- 
toons"  (Fr.  Tejeton8\  and  the  crop  is  there- 
after a  rattoon  crop,  the  value  of  which,  though 
less  than  that  of  the  plant  cane,  depends  upon 
the  original  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  manner 
in  which  this  has  been  maintained.  In  Louisi- 
ana but  one  or  two  rattoon  crops  are  taken, 
requiring  a  replanting  every  second  or  third 
year ;  while  in  some  of  the  West  Indies  the 
plantation  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  in 
the  East  even  longer;  but  when  thus  long 
continued,  the  yield  is  small  and  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  soil  correspondingly  great. 
— Manufacture  of  Cane  8ugar,  As  soon  as 
the  canes  are  cut  they  are  ground  in  a  mill. 
There  are  many  forms  of  mills,  and  those  in 
use  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  earliest  times 
are  exceedingly  rude,  slow,  and  ineflScient, 
and  very  rude  mills  are  still  used  by  small 
planters  in  the  West  Indies;  but  powerful 
mills  driven  by  steam  af  e  employed  upon  the 
larger  estates,  the  crushing  apparatus  usual- 
ly consisting  of  three  heavy  cast-iron  rollers. 
The  canes  are  usually  passed  twice  through  the 
mill.  About  two  thirds  of  all  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted, and  the  crude  liquor  contains,  besides 
sugar,  woody  fibre,   soluble   salts,  albumen, 
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caseiiie,  wax,  &c.  In  the  hot  climate  of  the 
sngar  plantations  the  juice  if  leh  to  itself  be-' 
gins  to  ferment  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  it  is 
therefore  immediately  treated  with  from  j^^ 
to  ^r^  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  heated  to 
140  in  large  flat-bottomed  copper  pans  or 
clarifiers  holding  from  300  to  400  gallons  each. 
This  coagulates  the  albuminous  portions,  which 
rise  to  the  surface  as  scum.  8ome  planters 
treat  the  juice  with  sulphurous  acid,  by  which 
fermentation  is  delayed.  The  clear  liquid,  after 
cooling  for  an  hour  or  two,  is  drawn  off  for 
concentration  by  boiling.  The  fuel  used  is 
usually  the  dried  crushed  canes,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  returned  to  the  soil.  By  the  old 
method  practised  in  Asia  a  series  of  11  kettles 
or  earthen  boilers  is  set  in  a  line  in  a  rudely 
constructed  range,  at  ona  end  of  which  is  the 
fire,  with  a  large  iron  boiler  over  it,  and  at  the 
other  the  chimney.  The  juice  is  first  put  into 
the  boiler  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  is  grad- 
ually transferred  to  the  others,  as  the  process 
goes  on,  until  the  final  concentration  is  effected 
in  the  iron  boiler.  The  product  is  afterward 
drained  and  the  sugar  is  clarified  by  boiling 
again  with  water,  an  alkaline  lye,  and  milk.  A 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  kettles,  to 
the  number  of  four,  five,  or  six,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  this  country  and  the  West  Indies, 
each  kettle  having  its  own  fire,  and  the  defeca- 
tion or  partial  purifying  being  effected  during 
the  boiling  by  "tempering"  the  liquor  with 
slaked  lime.  This,  when  used  in  small  quan- 
tity, causes  the  glutinous  matters  present  to 
coagulate  and  rise  upon  the  surface  in  a  scum, 
which  may  be  continually  removed  by  skim- 
ming. It  also  neutralizes  any  acid  that  may 
have  formed.  In  Louisiana  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  concentrate  the  sirup  to  42°  Baum6 
in  the  last  kettle,  called  the  battery,  and  then 
transfer  it  to  large  wooden  vats,  called  cool- 
ers, for  granulation ;  but  the  operations  have 
been  variously  modified  there,  and  different 
methods  too  have  been  pursued  in  the  West 
Indies.  Instead  of  kettles,  each  one  requiring 
a  separate  fire,  large  copper  caldrons  are  heated 
by  steam,*  either  by  being  enclosed  in  a  steam 
jacket  or  by  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe. 
The  clarification  is  effected  as  before  by  means 
of  lime  added  to  the  sirup  diffused  through  a 
portion  of  juice,  or  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime 
of  known  strength  and  carefully  graduated,  so 
that  exact  quantities  may  be  used.  Just  enough 
should  be  used  to  neutralize  exactly  the  sirup, 
which  may  be  known  when  litmus  paper  in- 
dicates neither  an  acid  nor  lUkaline  reaction. 
An  excess  of  lime  should  be  particularly  guard- 
ed against,  as  it  involves  a  loss  of  sugar ;  and 
when  it  occurs  the  effect  should  be  corrected 
by  careful  addition  of  alum,  or  better  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  which  contains  no  potash. 
The  heat  employed  in  clarifying  should  not 
reach  the  boiling  point  of  the  sirup.  At  a  less 
degree  a  scum  gathers  upon  the  surface,  and 
when  this  breaks  up  into  white  froth,  the  clari- 
fication is  completed.    The  heat  is  then  stopped, 


and  the  liquor  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour, 
when  it  is  drawn  away  from  the  scum,  and  is 
seen  as  it  flows  into  the  first  of  the  evaporating 
pans  to  be  of  a  clear  bright  wine-yellow  color. 
These  pans,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more, 
are  set  in  succession  over  a  flue  heated  by  a 
fire  at  one  end.  The  liquor  is  gradually  trans- 
ferred to  the  smaller  pans,  and  as  it  boils  away 
the  scum  that  rises  is  taken  off.  It  is  the 
skimmings  in  these  operations  that  furnish  the 
<  best  materials  for  distillation,  ai^  the  manu- 
facture of  mm  is  very  generally  carried  on  in 
connection  with  that  of  sugar.  In  the  small- 
est and  last  pan,  to  which  sometimes  the  term 
"teache"  is  exclusively  applied,  the  sirup  is 
finally  collected;  and  when  it  is  judged 'to  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  for  granulating,  it  is 
transferred  into  the  coolers,  and  thence  into 
the  vessels,  also  called  coolers,  in  which  the 
granulating  takes  place.  These  are  of  wood 
with  thick  sides,  about  7  ft.  in  length,  6 
or  ^  f t.  in  width,  and  not  less  than  a  foot 
deep.  This  depth  and  the  thick  sides  are  re^^ 
quisite  to  secure  slow  cooling,  without  which 
the  grains  could  not  be  coarse.  In  about  24 
hours  the  graining  takes  place,  the  crystals 
forming  a  soft  mass  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid 
■portion  or  molasses.  The  separation  of  the 
two  products  is  effected  by  drainage  in  what 
is  called  the  curing  house.  This  is  a  large 
building  covering  an  open  reservoir.  Frames 
are  provided  for  hogsheads  so  that  the  drip- 

Eings  from  these  shall  fiow  into  the  reservoir. 
1  the  bottom  of  each  hogshead  several  holes 
are  bored,  and  into  each  hole  is  put  a  crushed 
cane  or  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf,  the  lower 
end  projecting  several  inches  below  the  bot- 
tontk  The  hogsheads  being  filled  with  the  soft 
sugary  mixture,  the  molasses  gradually  drains 
away  from  it,  dripping  from  the  stalks.  The 
operation  goes  on  for  three  to  six  weeks,  till 
the  sugar  is  considered  sufficiently  dry  for 
shipping.  It  still  retains  considerable  molas- 
ses, and  in  the  moist  hold  of  the  ship  the  sep- 
aration continues,  the  molasses  leaking  away 
and  involving  a  serious  loss.  The  *^  Julias 
Robert  diffusion  process  "  for  extracting  sugar 
from  cane  is  in  use  at  the  sugar  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Koch,  in  Bayou  Lafourche,  Louia- 
ana.  A  series  of  tall  cylinders  connected  by 
pipes  are  filled  with  thinly  sliced  canes  and 
water.  The  diffusion  allows  the  hydraulic 
pressure  to  carry  off  the  dissolved  sugar.  The 
water  is  heated  by  steam  to  about  190°  by  a 
boiler  through  which  the  diffusion  juice  passes. 
It  is  said  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  sugar  is  extracted  by  this  method,  and 
that  the  clarifying  process  is  much  simplified 
and  abridged. — Sugar  Eeftning.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  purest  varieties  of  sugar  did  not 
originate  in  the  sugar-prodnoing  countries,  but 
the  art  was  applied  first  by  the  Venetians  to 
the  crude  sugslrs  brought  from  Egypt.  It  was 
practised  in  Antwerp  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  thence  introduced  into  England.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  an  important  branoh  of  mannfactora 
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in  most  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Enrope.  As  for- 
merly practised,  raw  sagar  was  dissolved  with 
lime  water  in  a  large  open  boiler,  and,  when 
warm,  bullock^s  blood  was  added,  which  as  it 
coagulated  on  boiling  collected  most  of  the 
lighter  imparities  and  carried  them  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  thick  scnm.  This  being 
removed,  the  liquor  was  partially  evaporated 
by  boiling,  filtered  through  woollen  cloth,  then 
concentrated  and  grained  on  the  general  plan 
already  described.  The  best  sugar  refiners  do 
not  now  use  blood  or  any  other  coagulating 
substance  to  collect  suspended  matters,  but 
separate  them  entirely  by  filtration.  The  pro- 
cess in' the  best  establishments  is  substantially 
as  follows :  On  the  ground  floor  the  raw  sugar 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water  in  large  cisterns. 
Water  enough  is  added  to  produce  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1'25,  or  29°  Baum6.  By  a 
large  pump  near  each  cistern  at  the  same  level 
the  solution  is  drawn  off  through  a  connecting 
pipe  provided  with  a  coarse  wire  strainer, 
which  prevents  all  except  the  smaller  solid 
particles  from  entering  the  pump.  The  sac- 
charine solution  is  pumped  up  into  the  highest 
story,  which  is  usually  the  seventh  or  eighth, 
it  being  cheaper  as  well  as  more  convenient  to 
elevate  the  sugar  in  solution  than  in  a  solid 
state.  It  is  pumped  into  vess.els  called  "  blow- 
up pans,"  because  steam  was  formerly  blown 
into  them  to  heat  them.  They  are  now  heated 
with  close  coils  to  about  208°  or  210°  F.  Milk 
of  lime  is  added  to  the  solution  in  these  pans 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  any  acid  which 
it  may  contain.  From  these  pans  the  sirup 
passes  down  to  the  next  floor  and  into  filters 
by  which  it  is  completely  deprived  of  all  sus- 
pended solid  particles.  These  filters  consist  of 
a  great  number  of  bags  4  or  5  in.  in  diameter 
and  8  or  10  ft  long,  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
cloth,  an  outer  of  coarse  and  an  inner  of  fine 
material.  They  are  enclosed  in  sets  of  about 
200,  in  boxes,  to  prevent  cooling.  After  a  time 
they  become  foul,  when  they  are  turned  inside 
out  and  washed.  After  leaving  the  bag  filters, 
which  it  does  at  a  temperature  of  from  170° 
to  180°,  the  sirup  is  run  through  fifters  of 
animal  charcoal  or  bone  black.  These  are  im- 
mense cylinders,  6  or  8  ft.  in  diameter  and 
usually  from  20  to  25  ft.  high,  filled  with  pul- 
verized bone  black,  which  substance  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  all  the  coloring  matter 
in  the  simp,  which  runs  from  the  bag  filters  of 
a  sherry  wine  color.  After  a  time  the  char- 
coal becomes  foul  and  loses  its  property  of 
absorbing  coloring  matter,  when  it  is  taken  to 
a  neighboring  room  and  rebumed  in  kilns. 
The  sirup  which  runs  from  the  charcoal  filters 
at  a  temperature  of  about  150°,  and,  in  a  per- 
fectly colorless  condition,  is  now  pumped  into 
vacuum  pans  and  concentrated  to  the  granu- 
lating or  crystallizing  point.  These  vacuum 
pans  were  invented  by  Howard  and  patented 
in  1812.  They  are  large  conical  or  ovoid  ves- 
sels heated  by  steam  and  exhausted  with  ^r 
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pumps,  by  which  the  air  and  vapor  are  rapidly 
removed.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  process 
the  pressure  is  reduced  to  only  3  in.  or  less 
of  mercury.  The  pans  are  sometimes  supplied 
with  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam 
by  a  cold  spray.  In  making  hard  sugars,  at 
ti^  commencement  the  evaporation  is  con- 
ducted at  a  temperature  of  170°  to  180°  F., 
but  as  soon  as  gr^ulation  begins  it  is  lowered 
to  160°,  and  just  before  the  evaporation  is 
completed  it  is  reduced  to  140°,  this  being  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  crystallizing  sugar 
boils  at  a  pressure  of  3  in.  of  mercury.  An 
ingeniously  devised  sliding  tube,  by  which  a 
"  proof  "  may  be  taken  without  admitting  air, 
is  attached  to  the  vacuum  pan.  In  making 
soft  sugar  the  temperature  is  kept  rather  low- 
er. As  soon  as  crystallization  begins  the  sugar 
is  run  off,  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  into  soft 
sugar,  the  sirup  is  discharged  by  means  of 
centrifugal  mills.  If  it  is  for  hard  sugar,  it 
is  run  into  a  vat  which  has  a  gate  in  its  bot- 
tom ;  from  this  it  is  run  into  conical  moulds 
placed  upon  carriages,  which  are  drawn  under 
the  gate.  In  the  bottom  of  each  mould  there 
is  an  orifice  which  is  kept  closed  by  a  stopper 
for  several  hours,  until  the  sugar  crystallizes, 
when  it  is  removed  and  the  sirup  allowed  to 
drain  away.  The  loaf  which  remains  has  a 
slight  yellow  tint,  which  is  removed  by  allow- 
ing a  colorless  solution  of  sugar  to  pass  through 
it.  The  loaves  are  then  taken  out  of  the 
moulds  and  dried  in  ovens  at  a  temperature  of 
about.  160°.  The  sirup  which  drains  from  the 
moulds  still  contains  a  small  percentage  of  cane 
sugar,  but  too  small  to  recover  with  profit. 
It  is  therefore  sold  as  sirup.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  raw  molasses  contains  enough 
cane  sugar  to  make  it  profitable  for  some  es- 
tablishments to  make  a  specialty  of  ^tracting 
it.  The  muscovado  molasses  from  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Antigua  is  esteemed  the  best. — Beet 
Svgar.  In  1747  Marggraf,  a  Berlin  chemist^ 
found  that  the  white  beet  yielded  6*2  per  cent* 
and  the  red  beet  4*6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  but  the 
manufacture  was  not  developed  till  the  close  of 
the  year  1800.  (See  Bbbt.)  The  beets  pre* 
f erred  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
are  varieties  of  the  white  Silesian,  yielding  a 
juice  richer  in  sugar  and  more  free  from  salts 
than  that  of  other  kinds  of  beet.  The  weight 
of  the  larger  ones  is  about  5  lbs.  each;  and 
the  yield  per  acre  in  France  and  Belgium  is  14 
or  15  tons,  and  about  Magdeburg  10  to  12  tons 
of  beets.  The  crop  is  successful  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  more  particularly 
N.  of  lat.  45°,  and  upon  light  dry  soils,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere.  The  richness  of  the  juice  is 
injured  by  direct  application  of  manures  to 
the  growing  crop,  and  it  is  less  in  large  beets . 
than  in  smfiJl  ones.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  • 
die,  the  beets  are  dug,  the  heads  cut  off,  and 
the  roots  are  thrown  together  and  covered  to  * 
protect  them  from  light  and  frost.  They  may' 
be  thus  kept  for  some  time,  though  there  is 
always  risk  of  portions  of  the  sugar  passing 
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into  the  oncrystallizable  varietj.  The  propor- 
tion of  sugar  contained  in  the  fresh  root  varies 
from  5  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  product  in  a 
large  way  is  usaallj  about  6  per  cent.,  some- 
times 7^.  The  other  contents  of  the  root  are : 
water,  83  to  94  per  cent. ;  ligneous  fibre  and 
albumen,  2*5  to  5  per  cent. ;  together  with  a 
small  proportion  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
peotine,  and  a  trace  of  mineral  substances.  In 
the  factory  the  beets  are  first  washed  clean  in 
a  cage  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
partly  immersed  in  water ;  and  when  washed 
they  are  discharged  by  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine itself.  Ab  the  juice  cannot  be  forced 
out  from  the  cells  by  compression  alone,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  tear  open  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  this  is  done  by  a  grating  machine  of 
the  form  of  a  rotating  drum,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  studded  with  teeth.  The  pulp  is 
then  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure. 
Maceration  has  also  been  employed  to  separate 
the  juice.  For  this  purpose  the  beets  are  cut 
into  thin  slices  and  put  into  a  cistern  with 
about  their  own  bulk  of  hot  w^ter.  In  half 
an  hour  the  liquor  is  let  down  upon  other 
slices  in  another  cistern,  and  so  on  through 
three  to  five  vessels,  until  it  acquires  a  density 
of  5J**  to  7**  B.  By  this  process  the  juice  is 
rendered  very  weak  and  apt  to  ferment,  and 
requires  much  fuel  to  concentrate  it.  Perhaps 
the  best  method  is  to  expel  the  juice  by  cen- 
trifugal force.  Another  method  practised  near 
Heidelberg  is,  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  gathered 
and  washed,  to  cut  them  into  smaU  rectangular 
pieces  and  dry  them  upon  floors.  Their  bulk 
is  thus  reduced  about  84  per  cent.,  leaving  16 
of  dry  matter,  which  may  be  kept  for  any  time 
and  transported  to  any  distance.  The  sugar  is 
then  extracted  by  infusion  or  by  maceration 
through  a  long  series  of  vessels.  The  factory 
where  this  operation  i's  carried  on  at  Waghau- 
sel  is  of  immense  extent,  the  buildings,  former- 
ly a  Benedictine  monastery,  covering  12  acres 
of  land.  The  infusing  vessels,  20  in  num- 
ber, are  12  to  14  ft.  deep  and  7  ft.  wide.  The 
beets  when  dried  produce  about  46  per  cent, 
of  sugar.  The  juice,  however  obtained,  is  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime  water, 
and  is  then  boiled.  Excess  of  lime  is  removed 
by  the  chemical  process  of  converting  it  into 
carbonate  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  into  it,  which  may  be  generated  by  a  coke 
furnace  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Barruel  of  Paris  in  1811,  or  the  gas  may  be 
generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
chalk,  as  since  proposed  by  Michaelis.  This 
process  is  called  de-liming,  and  it  may  also  be 
effected  by  filtering  the  solution  through  ani- 
mal charcoal.  Several  other  methods  have 
been  employed  or  proposed.  Dnbrunfaut  and 
Massey  patented  a  method  with  caustic  baryta, 
which  forms  with  cane  sugar  at  the  boiling 
point  an  insoluble  saccharate,  OisHasOnjBaO, 
sufficient  baryta  being  used  to  throw  down  all 
the  sugar.  The  supernatant  fluid,  which  con- 
tains fdl  the  impurities,  is  then  run  off,  when 


the  sugar  is  recovered  by  treating  with  car- 
bonic acid,  by  which  the  baryta  is  withdrawn 
in  the  form  of  insoluble  carbonate,  the  sugar 
dissolving.  The  subsequent  processes  of  filtra- 
tion, concentration,  and  granulation  are  similar 
to  those  already  described.  The  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar  has  been  attempted  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  yet  with  little  success  except  in 
California,  where  it  promises  to  become  an  im- 
portant industry.  (See  Califobnia,  voL  m.,  p. 
606.)-^MapU  Sugar,  Several  species  of  the 
maple  afford,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
in  the  spring,  a  juice  containing  crystallizable 
sugar.  That  yielding  the  richest  juice  is  the 
aeer  taceharinum^  the  rock  or  sugar  maple. 
The  swamp  or  river  maple,  known  also  as 
the  white  or  soft  maple,  produces  a  juice 
of  inferior  quality,  but  which  is  sometimes 
employed  in  sugar  making.  The  manufac- 
ture is  said  to  have  originated  in  New  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1752.  It  thence  extended 
throughout  the  wooded  portions  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  sugar  maple  abounds,  particu- 
larly New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  and  on  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies 
further  south.  It  is  carried  on  in  Canada  both 
by  whites  and  Indians.  (See  Maple.) — Pro- 
duction and  Trade,  Louisiana  produces  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  and  is  the  only  state  which  exports 
sugar,  the  other  cane-growing  states  producing 
scarcely  sufficient  for  local  consumption.  The 
product  of  Louisiana  from  1860  to  1873  is  giv- 
en under  Loxhsiaka.  The  crop  of  1874  is  esti- 
mated at  125,000  hhds.,  and  of  1875  at  135,000 
hhds.  The  total  exports  of  sugar  from  Havana 
and  Matanzas  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  23,  1875, 
were  1,018,296  boxes,  249,331  hhds.,  or  832,- 
105  tons,  of  which  344,187  boxes,  204,061 
hhds.,  or  184,455  tons  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  sugar  from  all  sources, 
from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1875,  were:  at  New 
York,  408,981  tons;  Boston,  111,192  tons; 
Philadelphia,  34,630  tons;  Baltimore,  63,141 
tons ;  total  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  617,944  tons, 
against  611,124  tons  in  1874,  and  598,995  tons 
in  1873,  or  an  average  of  609,354 'tons  for  three 
years.  *The  imports  at  San  Franci&oo  from 
Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1,  1875,  were:  from  Manila, 
10,503  tons;  Hawaiian  islands,  6,679  tons; 
China,  2,038  tons ;  Central  America,  324  tons ; 
total,  19,544  tons,  against  27,438  tons  in  1874, 
and  21,182  tons  in  1873,  or  an  average  of  22,705 
tons  for  three  years.  The  consumption  of  cane 
sugar  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1874  was  710,- 
869  tons;  on  the  Pacific  coast,  80,046  tons; 
of  sugar  made  from  molasses,  43,600  tons ;  of 
maple  sugar,  15,000  tons;  total,  799,015  tons, 
against  738,525  tons  in  1873,  and  720,873  tons 
in  1872,  an  increase  in  1874  of  8  per  cent,  over 
1873,  and  11  per  cent,  over  1872.  In  nine 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1875,  the  Atlantic 
ports  exported  of  refined  sugar  13,688  tons, 
against  3,030  tons  in  1874,  and  8,412  tons  in 
1878.  The  imports  at  the  principal  European 
depots  in  1873,  1874,  and  for  nine   months 
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ending  Sept.  80,  1875,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


DEPOTS. 


IXPOKIB. 


ISTS. 


Holland tons. 

Antwerp ** 

Himbni^ "■ 

France *• 

Bremen *' 

Trieste " 

Genoa " 

On  the  eoDtinent *^ 

In  Great  Britain "^ 

Total " 


77,400 

a,iao 

84,700 

157,088 

980 

7,960 

18,900 


808,098 
666,588 


956,681 


1874. 


972,040 


1875. 


83,850 

46,750 

8,540 

9,580 

85,000 

17,000 

186,542 

180,000 

1.800 

8,840 

9,780 

9,880 

21,000 

17,600 

295,552 

284,000 

676,488 

760,652 

1,044,652 


The  imports  from  all  sonrces  into  Great  Brit- 
ain were:  in  1872,  784,000  tons;  1873,  888,- 
500  tons;  1874,  885,000  tons.  The  consump- 
tion in  the  same  jears  was  715,000,  786,000, 
and  886,000  tons.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign refined,  mainly  beet  sugar  from  France, 
were:  in  1872, 87,700 tons;  1878, 118,000  tons; 
1874,  186,000  tons.  The  production  of  beet 
sugar  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  sugar 
markets  of  the  world.  In  the  ten  crop  years 
from  1864-'6  to  1874-'6  the  production  in- 
creased from  545,000  to  1,054,000  tons.  The 
principal  producing  countries  are  France,  about 
450,000  tons,  and  Germany,  about  280,000 
tons;  the  remainder  is  produced  in  Austria, 
Bossia,  and  Holland. — Among  the  treatises  on 
cane  cultnre  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are : 
Ohampomier,  ^*  Statement  of  the  Sugar  Crop 
made  in  Louisiana"  (annual  reports,  New 
Orleans,  1845-'57);  Evans,  '*  Sugar  Planter's 
Manual''  (London,  1847;  Philadelphia.  1848); 
Vray,  "Practical  Sugar  Planter"  (London, 
1848;  latest  ed.,  1871);  Leon,  "Sugar  Oulti- 
Tation  in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  and  the  British 
Possessions  "  (London,  1848) ;  Kerr,  "  Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  Cultiyation  of  the  Sugar 
Cane,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  "  (Lon- 
don, 1851) ;  Burgh,  "  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and 
the  Machinery  Employed"  (London,  1866); 
Reed,  "  History  of  Sugar  and  Yielding  Plants  " 
(London,  1866);  and  Soames,  "Treatise  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Sugar"  (London,  1872). 
The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  described  by 
Dumas  in  his  IVaite  de  chimU  gppliquSe  aux 
arti,  vol.  vi. ;  see  also  Bureau,  De  fafabricatum 
du  mere  de  hetUrwoe  (Paris,  1858) ;  Grant, 
*'  Beet-Root  Sugar  and  Cultivation  of  Beet " 
(Boston,  1867);  and  Crooks,  "  Manufacture  of 
Beet-Root  Sugar"  (London,  1870). 

SUCIAE  OF  LEillt    See  Lead,  vol.  x.,  p.  246. 

flUCIAE  W  MnJL.    See  Mile,  Sugab  of. 

SVMXDEi    See  Felo  dk  Sb. 

SilDASy  e  Greek  lexicographer,  supposed  to 
have  lived  shortly  after  the  10th  century  A.  D. 
His  "  Lexicon  "  contains  articles  on  geography, 
biography,  and  history,  under  proper  names, 
which  are  given  codrdinately  with  the  words 
of  the  Gre^  language,  and  contains  many  ex- 
tracts from  ancient  Greek  writers,  the  works 
of  some  of  whom  are  lost.    It  appears  to  have 


received  additions  from  various  hands.  The 
first  edition  was  published  by  Demetrius  Chal- 
condyles  (fol.,  Milan,  1409) ;  the  best  are  those 
of  T.  Gaisford  (8  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1884)  and 
Bemhardy  (4  vols.,  HaUe,  1884-'58). 

SDUOTES,  a  people  of  mixed  Albanian  and 
Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  the 
ancient  Epirus.  They  derive  their  origin  from 
a  number  of  families  who  in  the  17th  century 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and  took 
possession  of  the  ridge  of  the  Suli  mountains 
and  the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  it.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century  the  popula- 
tion numbered  about  10,000,  half  Parasuhotes 
(subiugated  people  of  different  origin),  and 
dwelt  in  70  villages,  Eako-Suli,  1,200  ft.  above 
the  river  Acheron,  being  the  chief.  Near  this 
village  they  erected  the  castle  of  Suli  on  a 
semilunar  mountain,  which  terminates  in  so 
narrow  a  ridge  as  hardly  to  leave  a  path  from 
one  fortification  to  another.  The  Suliotes  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  church,  and  their  language 
was  Albanian,  aldiough  they  also  spoke  Greek ; 
their  form  of  government  was  a  mixture  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  They  were  divided 
into  about  80  tribes  or  clans.  In  war  they 
usually  fought  as  skirmishers,  each  clan  having 
its  captain,  subject  to  an  officer  called  pole- 
march,  who  was  elected  by  vote.  In  the  war 
of  1787-^92  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
Suliotes  strongly  supported  the  former  power, 
defeated  in  1789  the  troops  of  All  Pasha  of 
Janina,  ravaged  Acamania  to  the  Achelous  in 
1790,  and  afterward  invaded  Arta  and  Janina, 
and  aided  the  corsair  Lambro  Canzani  with 
men  and  money.  Deserted  by  the  Russians 
after  the  peace  of  1792,  they  fought  desperately 
and  successfully  against  the  troops  of  Ali  Pash& 
who  sought  to  exterminate  them,  and  secured 
a  truce  for  a  few  years.  But  in  May,  1801, 
Ali  renewed  the  war  and  put  large  numbers 
to  the  sword ;  the  women  threw  themselves 
into  the  river  rather  than  be  captured.  Most 
of  the  survivors,  about  4,000,  in  1808  retired 
to  Parga.  Compelled  by  Ali  to  leave  this  place, 
they  went  to  the  Ionian  islands.  Many  after- 
ward enlisted  in  the  Greek  regiments  raised 
by  the  English  during  the  war,  which  were 
disbanded  in  1814.  When  in  1820  Ali  Pash^ 
in  revolt  against  the  Porte,  was  hard  pressed 
by  tJie  Turks  under  Eurshid  Pasha,  and  de- 
serted by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suli- 
otes. The  tyrant  of  Janina  fell  in  1822,  but 
the  Suliotes  remained  hostile  to  the  Porte,  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  In 
spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  their  leader, 
Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Suliotes  were  hemmed  in 
in  their  inaccessible  valley;  and  at  last,  Suli 
being  taken,  Sept.  4, 1822,  they  accepted  the 
offer  of  an  asylum  from  the  governor  of  the 
Ionian  islands.'  About  2,000  were  carried  in 
English  ships  to  Cephalonia,  the  remainder, 
dispersing  among  the  mountains. 

SULLA,  or  Syl^  Lidn  OnMlln  (Feb),  a  Ro- 
man dictator,  born  in  188  B.  C,  died  in  78. 
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The  family  was  originally  called  Rufinus  and 
belonged  to  the  great  Cornelia  gens.  He  ac- 
quainted himself  with  Greek  and  Koman  liter- 
ature, and  was  said  to  have  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  all  the  vices  of  the  day.  Inheriting 
the  property  of  his  stepmother  and  of  a  cour- 
tesan, he  aspired  to  the  honors  of  state.  In 
107  B.  C.  he  was  elected  quaestor,  and  was 
sent  with  cavalry  to  Africa  to  aid  Marins  in 
the  Jugurthine  war.  Marius  regarded  him  as 
a  profligate  patrician  ignorant  of  war,  but  Sul- 
la^s  conduct  soon  won  his  esteem  and  the  affec- 
tion of  his  soldiers.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  battle  of  Oirta  and  in  the  transactions 
which  ended  in  the  betrayal  of  Jagurtha.  In 
104  he  was  legate  under  Marius  during  the 
threatening  invasion  of  the  Oimbri  and  Teu- 
tons ;  in  103  he  was  military  tribune ;  in  102 
he  left  Marius,  who  had  become  jealous  of 
him,  to  serve  under  Q.  Oatulus,  who  made 
him  chief  manager  of  affairs;  and  in  101  he 
was  engaged  in  the  great  battle  which  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  Oimbri.  In  93,  by  a  lib- 
eral distribution  of  money  among  the  people, 
he  gained  the  prsstorship.  In  92  he  was  sent 
as  proprietor  to  Cilicia  to  restore  Ariobarzanes 
to  his  kingdom  of  Oappadocia,  from  which 
Mithridates  had  expelled  him.  His  success  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Arsaces,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Sulla  to  solicit 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  both  he  and  Marius,  representatives 
of  the  aristocratic  and  popular  parties  respec- 
tively, desired  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  impending  war  against  Mithridates;  but 
the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  checked 
their  private  feuds  and  united  the  two  gener- 
als against  the  common  foe.  In  this  war  Sul- 
la's successes  far  outshone  those  of  Marius; 
but  his  most  brilliant  exploits  were  in  89, 
when  as  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Oato  he  de- 
stroyed StabisB,  subjugated  the  Hirpini,  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  and  captured  their  chief 
town,  Bovianum.  In  88  he  became  consul, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  Marius  conspired  with  the  tri- 
bune P.  Sulpioius  Rufus  and  with  the  lately 
enfranchised  Italians  to  wrest  this  command 
from  Sulla,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  out 
of  the  city.  He  hastened  to  the  army  then 
besieging  Nola,  persuaded  six  legions  to  march 
under  him  against  Rome,  entered  the  city,  and 
drove  out  Marius.  Early  in  87  he  joined  his 
troops  at  Oapua,  embarked  for  Greece,  and  be- 
gan the  war  against  Mithridates.  In  86,  after 
a  long  siege,  he  took  and  plundered  Athens, 
and  from  this  time  till  his  return  to  Rome  in 
the  spring  of  83  he  enjoyed  almost  uninter- 
rupted success.  In  the  mean  time  Marius  and 
L.  Oinna  returned  to  Rome  and  were  elected 
consuls.  Sulla  was  declared  a  public  enemy, 
and  against  both  him  and  Mithridates  was  sent 
an  army,  which  in  85,  under  Fimbria,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  armies  of  Mithrida- 
tes in  Asia,  while  Sulla  in  the  same  year  de- 
feated his  army  in  Greece.    In  84  Sulla  made 


peace  with  Mithridates,  and  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  Fimbria,  then  at  Thyatira,  he  defeated 
him.  Fimbria,  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Sulla  exacted  enormous  sums 
from  Asiatic  cities,  and  then  set  sail  with  his 
army  for  Athens,  from  which  he  carried  to 
Rome  the  celebrated  library  of  Apellicon.  Al- 
though both  Marius  and  Oinna  were  dead,  the 
Marian  party  were  still  strong  against  Sulla; 
but  by  victories,  by  intrigues,  and  by  seducing 
their  soldiers  to  join  his  own  army,  Sulla  suc- 
ceeded in  shutting  up  the  younger  Marius  in 
Prssneste,  and  leaving  a  force  to  besiege  the 
place,  he  hastened  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
to  Rome,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Sam- 
nites and  Lucanians.  Both  armies  arrived  al- 
most simultaneously,  and  before  the  Oolline 
gate  was  fought,  Nov.  1,  82,  the  great  battle 
in  which  60,000  men  on  each  side  are  said  to 
have  fallen.  The  victorious  Sulla  massacred 
aU  his  Sanmite  prisoners.  Prssneste  soon  sur- 
rendered ;  the  Prsenestines  and  Samnites  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  younger  Marius  killed 
himself.  This  ended  the  Marian  war.  The 
next  step  of  Sulla,  now  master  of  Rome,  was 
to  extirpate  the  popular  party.  At  the  close 
of  82  the  dictatorship,  which  had  been  in  abey- 
ance for  about  180  years,  was  revived,  and 
Sulla  as  dictator  had  absolute  power  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  citizens.  A  reign  of 
terror  followed.  Sulla  posted  in  the  forum  a 
list  called  a  proseriptio  of  persons  to  be  con- 
sidered as  outlaws,  who  might  be  killed  by  any 
one,  and  their  confiscated  property  was  to  be 
sold  at  auction.  Fresh  lists  constantly  ap- 
peared, till  Sulla  was  rid  of  his  enemies,  while 
their  property  helped  to  enrich  his  friends. 
But  he  did  not  intend  to  abolish  the  republic, 
and  in  80  he  was  elected  consul,  still  holding 
the  dictatorship.  In  80-79  he  introduced  his 
reforms  in  the  constitution  and  established 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy.  All  his 
reforms  were  by  leget^  including  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  constitution,  to  the  religious 
corporations,  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 
Having  effected  these  reforms,  he  voluntarily 
resigned  the  dictatorship  in  79,  and  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Puteoli,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  and  sensual  enjoyments.  His 
excesses  shortened  his  life ;  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel.  He  had  just  completed  the  22d  book 
of  his  memoirs,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  were  largely  used  by  Plutarch.  The 
senate  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  which  was  a 
gorgeous  pageant.  His  monument  in  the  Oam- 
pus  Martins  bore  an  inscription,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  himself,  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a  kindness, 
and  none  of  his  enemies  a  wrong,  without  be- 
ing fully  repaid.  HIb  constitutional  reforms 
endured  but  a  few  years,  and  only  paved  the 
way  for  the  advent  of  the  OsBsars. 

SVLLIYill)  the  name  of  six  counties  in  the 
United  States.    LAW.  county  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  drained  by  sniall  tribntaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut river;  area,  about  820  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870, 18,058.  The  valley  of  the  Oonnectiout 
is  level  and  contains  much  excellent  land ;  the 
rest  of  the  county  is  broken  and  sometimes 
hilly.  It  is  traversed  by  several  railroads.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  16,864  bushels 
of  wheat,  138,071  of  Indian  corn,  124,819  of 
oats,  18,946  of  barley,  286,721  of  potatoes, 
206,629  lbs.  of  wool,  576,725  of  butter,  100,429 
of  cheese,  342,898  of  maple  sugar,  and  54,588 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  3,615  horses,  6,832 
milch  cows,  8,122  working  oxen,  8,681  other 
cattle,  89,078  sheep,  and  2,829  swine ;  9  manu- 
factories of  woollen  goods,  5  of  wooden  ware, 
^of  paper,  5  of  machinery,  2  of  cotton  goods, 
2  of  boots  and  shoes,  5  flour  mills,  6  tanneries, 
4  currying  establishments,  and  24  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Newport.  n«  A  8.  county  of  New 
York,  separated  from  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Delaware  river,  and  watered  by  several  streams ; 
area,  about  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1875,  84,985. 
The  surface  is  elevated  and  intersected  N.  £. 
and  S.  W.  by  several  ridges.  The  valleys  are 
generally  wide  and  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and  several 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
5,186  bushels  of  wheat,  49,025  of  rye,  181,551 
of  Indian  com,  281,954  of  oats,  180,421  of 
buckwheat,  286,881  of  potatoes,  22,011  lbs.  of 
wool,  1,188,642  of  butter,  and  65,992  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  4,168  horses,  18,987  mildh 
cows,  4,369  working  oxen,  12,668  other  cattfli, 
12,862  sheep,  and  6,471  swine;  18  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  15  flour  mills, 
84  tanneries,  8  currying  establishments,  and 
45  saw  mills.  Capital,  Monticello.  IIL  A  K. 
E.  county  of  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  tribu- 
taries of  the  Susquehanna  river;  area,  about 
450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,191.  The  surface 
is  generally  rolling  and  hilly.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were.  16,860  bushels  of  wheat, 
5,678  of  rye,  42,942  of  Indian  corn,  76,141  of 
oats,  84,468  of  buckwheat,  52,507  of  potatoes, 
21,219  lbs.  of  wool,  20,700  of  maple  sugar, 
229,972  of  butter,  and  18,446  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,074 horses,  2,706  milch  cows,  3,990 
other  cattle,  6,976  sheep,  and  1,982  swine; 
1  flour  mill,  6  tanneries,  2  currying  estab- 
lishments, and  6  saw  mills.  Capital,  Laporte. 
I?.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Virginia  and  intersected  by  the  Holston  river ; 
area,  800  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18,136,  of  whom 
857  were  colored.  The  surface  is  very  hilly 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron 
ore  and  coal  are  found.  The  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia  railroad  passes  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  132,- 
647  bushels  of  wheat,  802,227  of  Indian  com, 
176,887  of  oats,  16,807  lbs.  of  tobacco,  27,026 
of  wool,  171,872  of  butter,  7,785  of  flax,  12,860 
of  maple  sugar,  18,120  of  honey,  and  20,077 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were 
3,884  horses,  8,405  milch  cows,  5,685  other 
cattle,  15,684  sheep,  and  18,478  swine;  18 
flour  mills,  and  8  saw  mills.    Capital,  Blounts- 


ville.  Vt  A  S.  W.  county  of  Indiana,  separated 
from  Illinois  by  the  Wabash  river;  area,  430 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,468.  The  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  297,462  bushels  of 
wheat,  766,801  of  Indian  com,  98,736  of  oats, 
48,692  of  potatoes,  9,306  tons  of  hay,  4,126  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  67,640  of  wool,  176,279  of  butter, 
42,260  of  maple  sugar,  and  39,166  gallons  of 
sorghum  molasses.  There  were  6,912  horses, 
4,892  milch  cows,  7,027  other  cattle,  27,246 
sheep,  and  32,030  swine ;  4  cooperates,  8  flour 
mills,  and  19  saw  mills.  The  Evansville  and 
Orawfordsville  railroad  passes  through  the 
capital,  Sullivan.  VL  A  N.  county  of  Mis- 
souri, drained  by  tributaries  of  Grand  river; 
area,  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 11,907,  of  whom 
42  were  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling,  about 
two  thirds  being  prairie  and  one  third  tim- 
bered. The  soil  is  productive ;  coal  is  found. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  61,467 
bushels  of  wheat,  16,826  of  rye,  412,624  of  In- 
dian corn,  164,614  of  oats,  38,764  of  potatoes, 
26,619  lbs.  of  tobacco,  70,094  of  wool,  234,065 
of  butter,  and  14,669  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,171  horses,  666  mules  and  asses,  5,024  milch 
cows,  9,926  other  cattle,  26,369  sheep,  and 
17,770  swine;  11  flour  mills,  5  saw  mills,  and 
3  wool-car^^ing  and  cloth-dressing  establish- 
ments.   Capitd,  Milan. 

SULIlYAlf,  Arthv  S»,  an  English  composer, 
bom  in  London  in  1844.  He  was  instmcted 
by  his  father,  a  music  teacher,  and  sang  for 
three  years  when  a  boy  at  the  chapel  royal. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  gained  the  Mendelssohn 
scholarship,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the 
iroyal  academy  under  John  Gloss  and  Sir  Stem- 
diJe  Bennett.  He  then  studied  under  Eietz, 
Hauptmann,  and  Moscheles,  in  Leipsic,  and 
composed  the  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare^s 
"  Tempest,"  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
crystal  palace  in  1862.  He  soon  after  composed 
an  opera,  never  played,  with  the  libretto  by 
Chorley,  entitled  "The  Sapphire  Necklace." 
He  has  written  three  cantatas,  "  Xenil worth," 
"  On  Sea  and  Land,"  and  "  The  Bride  of  Neath 
Valley ;"  a  symphony  performed  at  Liverpool 
in  1866;  several  overtures;  three  operettas, 
"Thespis,"  "Contrabandists,"  and  "Box  and 
Cox ;"  and  two  oratorios,  "  The  Prodigal  Son," 
produced  at  the  Worcester  festival  in  1868, 
and  "The  Light  of  the  World,"  produced  at 
the  Birmingham  festival  in  1873.  He  has  also 
composed  songs  and  piano  music,  including 
"The  Songs  of  the  Wrens,"  for  which  the 
words  were  written  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

SDLLITill*  !•.  Jola,  an  American  general, 
born  in  Berwick,  Me.,  Feb.  17,  1740,  died  in 
Durham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  28,  1796.  He  practised 
law  in  Durham.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  of 
the  first  general  congress,  and  in  December 
of  that  year,  with  John  Langdon,  led  a  force 
against  Fort  William  and  Mary,  near  Ports- 
mouth, and  seized  100  barrels  of  gunpowder 
(afterward  nsed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill), 
15  cannon,  all  the  small  arms,  and  other  stores. 
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This  was  the  first  act  of  armed  hostility  com- 
mitted in  the  colonies.  In  June,  1775,  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  a  brigadier  general,  and 
commanded  on  Winter  hill  at  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton. After  its  evacuation  he  was  sent  to  re- 
enforce  the  army  in  Canada,  where,  -after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Thomas,  he  took  command,.  June 
2,  1776,  and  conducted  the  retreat  from  the 
province.  He  was  commissioned  by  congress 
as  major  general,  Aug.  10,  acted  under  Putnam 
on  Long  Island,  and  by  a  combat  of  two  hours 
in  the  woods  (Aug.  27)  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  army.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  exchanged  for  Gen. 
Prescott.  After  Gen.  Lee's  capture  Sullivan 
took  command  of  his  division,  and  led  the  right 
at  Trenton  on  Christmas  night,  1776.  On 
Aug.  22,  1777,  he  made  a  bold  descent  on 
Staten  Island,  the  entire  success  of  which  was 

Erevented  by  misconstruction  of  his  orders,  but 
e  was  justified  by  a  court  of  inquiry  and  by 
a  vote  of  congress.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  He  defeat- 
ed the  British  left  at  G^rmantown,  but  mis- 
takes on  the  American  left,  occasioned  by  fog, 
changed  a  victory  into  a  repulse.    In  August, 

1778,  he  commanded  in  Rhode  Island,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  British  lines  at  Newport, 
but  was  deprived  of  the  codperalion  of  the 
French  fleet  under  D'Estaing,  and  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege ;  but  at  Butt's  hill,  on  the 
29th,  he  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  withdrew 
from  the  island  with  slight  loss.    On  Aug.  29, 

1779,  he  defeated  the  Indians  under  Brant  and 
tories  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  at  Newtown, 
near  the  present  site  of  Elmira,  1^.  Y.  He 
then  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of  ill 
health.  In  the  autumn  of  1780  he  again  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  congress.  In  1 782-'6  he 
was  attorney  general  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
1786-9  president  of  the  state.  In  the  troubles 
of  1786  he  saved  the  state  from  anarchy  by  his 
intrepidity  and  good  management,  and  in  1788 
secured  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. In  1789  he  was  appointed  federid  judge 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  ofiice  he  held  tul  his 
death.  His  life  has  been  written  by  O.  W.  B. 
Peabody,  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography," 
2d  series,  vol.  iii.,  and  by  Thomas  C.  Amory 
(1868).— His  son  Geobob  (1774-1838)  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  was  several  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  of  congress  1811-'13, 
and  attorney  general  of  the  state  1805-'7  and 
1816-'35.  IL  JuMB,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  April  22,  1744,  died  in  Boston, 
Dec.  10,  1808.  He  was  king's  attorney  for 
York  CO.,  Me.,  but  joined  the  revolutionary 
movement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  Massachusetts  (of  which 
Maine  then  formed  a  part)  in  1775,  and  with 
two  others  executed  a  difficult  commission  to 
Tioonderoga.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  in  l779-'80 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  state.    In  1783  he  was 


chosen  a  member  of  congress;  and  he  was 
repeatedly  elected  a  representative  of  Bos- 
ton (to  which  place  he  had  removed)  in  the 
legislature.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  and  judge  of  probate  for 
Suffolk  CO.,  from  1790  to  1807  was  attorney 
general  of  the  state,  and  was  elected  governor 
in  1807  and  1808.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  settling  the  boundaries  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces. 
He  published  a  ^*  History  of  the  District  of 
Maine"  (1796),  and  "History  of  Land  TiUes 
in  Massachusetts  "  ^1801).  IIL  WIBIaH,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  m  Saco,  Me.,  Nov.  30, 1774, 
died  in  Boston,  Sept.  3,  1839.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1792,  studied  law,  anICL 
was  long  president  of  the  association  of  the 
Suffolk  bar.  He  was  constantly  a  member  of 
one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  state  lensla- 
ture.  He  published  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Pub- 
lic Characters  and  Events  from  1783  to  1815  " 
(12mo,  Boston,  1834) ;  "  Historical  Causes 
and  Effects,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  Reformation  in  1517  "  (8vo,  1838) ; 
and  "The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution," 
published  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  his 
son,  J.  T.  S.  Sullivan  (8vo,  PhUadelphia,  1847). 
IT.  J«hi  Laigtai,  an  American  engineer,  broUi- 
er  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Saco,  Me.,  April 
9,  1777,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1866. 
He  travelled  in  Europe,  studying  the  con- 
struction of  canals  in  France  and  England, 
and  in  1804  was  appointed  agent  and  engineer 
of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  was  completed 
in  seven  years.  He  invented  the  steam  tow- 
boat,  for  which  he  received  a  patent  in  1814, 
in  preference  to  Robert  Fulton,  who  applied 
for  it  at  the  same  time,  his  priority  of  discov- 
ery being  fully  sustained.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  civil  engineer  of  the  United 
States  board  of  internal  improvements,  which 
post  he  resigned  the  next  year,  after  making 
a  report  on  the  practicability  of  a  canal  across 
the  Alleghanies.  He  then  studied  medicine, 
in  1837  commenced  practice  in  New  Haven, 
afterward  adopted  the  homoeopathic  system, 
and  in  1847  removed  to  New  York. 

SULLnriBPS  ISLAND.    See  Moultbie,  Fobt. 

SVLUTANT,  Wmiaa  Stailtaig,  an  American  bot- 
anist, born  at  Franklinton,  near  the  site  of 
Columbus  0.,  Jan.  15, 1803,  died  in  Columbus, 
April  30,  1873.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1823,  and  settled  in  Columbus  as  a  sur- 
veyor. In  1840  he  published  a  "  Catalogue  of 
Plants,  Native  or  Naturalized  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,"  and  in  1842  an  article  on 
three  new  plants  discovered  in  that  district. 
He  made  a  journey  in  1843  from  Maryland  to 
Georgia,  and  published  "Musci  Alleghanien- 
ses  "  (55  sets,  of  2  vols.  4to  each,  1845 ;  new  ed., 
printed  privately,  1855).  He  wrote  papers  on 
bryology  and  hepaticology  for  the  "Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences" (1846-'9),  and  contributed  the  "Musci 
and  HepaticaB  of  the  United  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River"  to  the  second  edition  of 
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Gray's  "Manual  of  Botany"  (1856);  this  was 
afterward  published  separately.  A  second  vol- 
ume of  this,  his  most  important  work,  has  ap- 
peared since  his  death.  Mnsci  BoreaU-Ameri- 
eani,  consisting  of  850  species  and  varieties* 
of  dried  mosses,  was  the  joint  work  of  him- 
self and  his  associate  L.  Iicsquereux  (1856). 
He  also  published  "  Mosses  brought  home  by 
Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  1888-'42 " 
(with  26  fol.  plates,  1859);  "Mosses  and 
HepaticsB  collected  mostly  in  Japan"  (with 
18  4to  plates^  1860);  Musci  Cubenees  (1861); 
and  leones  Museorum  (with  129  plates,  1864). 
The  genus  SuUivantia  was  founded  by  Torrey 
and  Gray  upon  a  rare  plant  of  the  saxifrage 
family  discovered  by  him. 

SOUiT,  a  S.  central  county  of  Dakota,  re- 
cently formed  and  not  included  in  tiie  census 
of  1870 ;  area,  about  1,800  sq.  m.  It  is  bound- 
ed "W.  by  the  Missouri  and  watered  by  its  afflu- 
ents. The  surface  is  mostly  undulating  prai- 
ries.   The  Missouri  bottom  is  very  productive. 

SCLLTy  llailiifllen  de  BMme,  baron  de  Rosny, 
duke  of,  a  French  statesman,  bom  at  Bosny, 
near  Mantes,  Dec.  18, 1560,  died  near  Ghartres, 
Dec.  22,  1641.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  Prot- 
estant family,  and  followed  King  Henry  of 
Navarre  in  all  his  wars,  and  became  his  chief 
adviser.  When  his  master,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  IIL,  claimed  the  throne  of  France,  Ros- 
ny advised  him  to  turn  Catholic  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  his 
cause.  On  a  secret  mission  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  he  secured  her  assistance  to 
Henry  lY.,  and  he  was  instrumental  as  an  en- 
gineer in  taking  Dreux  in  1598,  Laon  in  159^ 
La  F^re  in  1596,  and  Amiens  in  1697.  In  1597 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  finance, 
and  became  in  fact  the  chief  minister  of  Henry 
rV.  He  reformed  the  financial  system,  and 
cancelled  the  public  debt,  which  amounted  to 
882,000,000  livres,  remitting  20,000,000  taxes 
in  arrears,  alleviating  the  annual  taxation,  and 
gathering  a  reserve  of  17,000,000,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  Bastile.  He  fostered  agricul- 
ture, made  the  grain  trade  free,  suppressed 
tolls  and  prohibitions,  built  or  improved  high- 
ways and  roads,  constructed  canals,  and  en- 
couraged drainage  and  mining.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  title  of  marquis  of  Rosny  in  1601, 
and  was  created  duke  of  Sully  in  1606.  At 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610  the  reserve 
in  the  Bastile  amounted  to  42,000,000.  Sully 
remained  as  chief  minister  some  time  longer, 
but  his  severity  and  rigid  principles  becoming 
obnoxious  to  Maria  de^  Medici  and  her  advisers, 
he  left  the  court  in  1611,  and  resigned  most  of 
his  offices  and  dignities.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  1684  made  him  marshal  of  France.  During 
his  retirement  he  composed  his  personal  me- 
moirs, Memoires  des  stiges  et  royaUs  economies 
WStat  de  Henry  le  Orand  (4  vols,  fol.,  1684- 
'62,  several  times  reprinted;  English  transla- 
tion by  Mrs.  Lennox,  8  vols.  4to,  London,  1756 ; 
new  ed.,  6  vols.  8vo,  1854-'6). — ^See  6loge  hi%- 
torique  de  Sully ^  by  Perrens  (Paris,  1871). 


SULLT,  ThMUS^  an  American  painter,  bom 
at  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  June, 
1788,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  5,  1872.  He 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  players,  in  1792.  In  1808  he 
settled  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Richmond,  Ya., 
removed  a  few  years  later  to  Now  York,  and 
in  1809  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Among  his 
large  works  are  full-length  portraits  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke  as  Richard  the  Third,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  Commodore  Decatur,  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  Lafayette,  and  Queen  Victoria, 
painted  during  a  visit  to  Englau^.  His  well 
known  picture  of  "Washington  crossing  the- 
Delaware  "  is  now  in  the  Boston  museum. 

SULPHATES,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  bases.  The  union,  strictly 
speaking,  is  only  partial,  as  a  portion,  and  in 
normal  salts  all,  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  displaced  by  the  basyle.  (See  Salts.) 
Thus,  H9SO4  -H  2K  =  2H  -I-  KaSO*,  normal  sul- 
phate of  potassium ;  or  HaS04  -I-  K  =  H  -}- 
EHSO4,  acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  sul- 
phates are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  in 
medicine,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  1.  Sulphates  of  Alumina.  The 
normal  sulphate,  AI98SO8  -f-  I8H3O,  is  found 
native  in  many  localities,  as  on  the  volcanic 
island  of  Kilo  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  in 
the  craters  of  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  and  at 
Adelaide  in  Australia.  It  is  known  in  miner- 
alogy as  alunogen,  hair  salt,  feather  alum,  and 
halotrichite.  Its  hardness  is  1*5  to  2;  sp.  gr^ 
1*6  to  1*8;  lustre  vitreous;  color  white,  or 
tinged  with  yellow  or  red.  It  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities,  is  known  in  commerce  as 
concentrated  alum,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  instead 
of  common  alum.  Clay  as  free  as  possible 
from  iron  is  heated  to  redness,  and  then  ground 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*45,  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, till  the  acid  begins  to  volatilize.  Af- 
ter exposure  to  the  air  for  several  days,  water 
is  added  and  the  solution  freed  from  what 
iron  it  may  contain  by  precipitation  with  fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  sirup,  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  There  is  a  series  of  double 
aluminic  sulphates,  forming  true  alums,  which 
are  treated  under  the  head  of  Alum.  Not  all 
alums  contain  aluminum,  but  they  are  so 
named  because  they  are  formed  on  the  type 
of  .the  alum  salts.  2.  Sulphates  of  Barium, 
Some  of  the  sulphates  of  barium  are  double 
salts.  The  most  important  is  the  neutral  sul- 
phate, BaSO*,  or  heavy  spar,  which  is  found 
native  in  large  quantities,  and  when  ground 
into  powder  is  used  to  adulterate  white  lead 
as  a  pigment.  An  amorphous  sulphate  is 
made  on  a  large  scale  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  called  permanent  white.  There  is  an  acid 
salt,  BaH32S04,  and  a  basic  s5da  sulphate,  Ba- 
N92SO4.  8.  Sulphates  of  Calcium  and  Chro- 
mium, An  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium, CaS04,  occurs  native  as  the  mineral  an- 
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hydrite.  It  may  be  formed  artificially  in  crys- 
tals by  fusing  sidphate  of  potash  with  an  excess 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  Gypsum  is  native  hy- 
drated  sulphate  of  calcium,  CaS042HiO.  (See 
Gtpsum.)  The  sulphates  of  chromium,  both 
the  pure  chromium  and  also  the  double  salts, 
are  an  important  class  of  compounds,  and  in- 
clude the  chrome  alums,  as  ammonio-chrome 
alum,  potassio-chrome  alum,  and  sodio-chrome 
alum.  4.  Sulphates  of.  Copper,  The  normal 
sulphate,  CnS04-|-6H90,  is  the  blue  vitriol  of 
commerce,  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  (See 
OoppEB,  vol.  v.,  pp.  318-'19.)  There  are  several 
basic  sulphates  of  copper,  and  double  sulphates 
of  copper  and  ammonia  of  various  shades  of 
blue,  some  of  which  form  solutions  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  By  mixing  solutions  of  ammonio- 
cupric  sulphates  or  of  potassio-cupric  sulphates 
with  corresponding  double. sulphates  of  cobalt, 
iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  nickel,  or  zinc, 
an  interesting  series  of  complex  salts  is  ob- 
tained, all  of  which  crystallize  in  monoclinio 
prisms  and  tables,  isomorphous  with  the  mag- 
nesium double  salts ;  and  furthermore,  by  mix- 
ing the  solutions  of  three  or  four  of  these 
double  salts,  others  still  more  complex  may  be 
formed,  isomorphous  with  the  preceding. 
Oopper  also  forms  with  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  zinc  beautiful  double  sulphates.  In  the 
preparation  of  cupric  sulphate  from  materials 
which  contain  iron  compounds,  several  so- 
called  f erroso-cuprio  sulphates  are  formed,  hav- 
ing different  proportions  of  base,  but  which 
are  not  true  double  salts.  The  Salzburg  vit- 
riol, prepared  at  Buxweiler  in  Alsace,  con- 
tains 8  molecules  of  iron  to  1  of  copper ;  Ad- 
mont  vitriol,  5  to  1 ;  Baireuth  vitriol,  7  to  1. 

5.  Sulphates  of  Iron.  Sulphuric  acid  forms 
with  iron  an  extensive  series  of  salts,  some  of 
which  have  a  constitution  analogous  to  the  per- 
oxide, and  are  called  ferric  salts ;  others,  anal- 
ogous to  the  protoxide,  are  called  fwrous  salts. 
Among  the  former  are  several  interesting  dou- 
ble salts,  including  ammonio-ferrio  sulphate, 
or  ammonia-iron  alum,  and  potassio-ferric  sul- 
phate, or  potash-iron  alum.  Ferrous  sulphate, 
green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  FeSO*  +  7H«0  (or 
FeOSOs  -♦-  7H0,  old  formula),  is  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  salt  of  iron.  It  occurs 
native,  sometimes  in  crystals,  but  more  often 
in  amorphous  masses,  in  iron  mines  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  being  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  iron  pyrites ;  but  most  of  the  copperas 
consumed  in  the  arts  is  prepared  simultaneous- 
ly with  alum  from  schists  containing  iron  py- 
rites. Ferrous  sulphate  crystallizes  in  mono- 
clinio prisms  or  tables,  which  when  moist  read- 
ily absorb  oxygen  and  pass  into  ferric  sulphate; 
but  if  crushed  and  deprived  of  moisture  by 
strong  pressure  between  folds  of  cotton  doth 
or  filter  paper,  it  may  be  kept  in  bottles  for  a 
long  time  without  change.     (See  Ooppsbab.) 

6.  Other  Metallie  Sulphates.  The  normal  sul- 
phate of  magnesium,  IklgSOi  +  7HsO,  is  de- 
scribed under  the  title  Epsom  Salt.  There  is 
an  acid  sulphate  and  several  doable  salts.    The 


sulphates  of  potassium  are  described  with  that 
metaL  Glauber^s  salt  is  the  normal  and  prin- 
cipal sulphate  of  sodium.  (See  Glaubsb^s 
Salt.)  The  other  metallic  sulphates  of  suffi- 
cient importance  are  treated  under  the  heads 
of  the  respective  metals.  7.  Alcoholic  Sul- 
phates, Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  variouB 
alcohol  radicals  to  form  a  series  of  sulphuric 
ethers,  the  most  important  among  which  are 
acid  sulphate  of  ethyle,  or  sulphovinic  acid, 
(C9H»)HS04,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyle,  or 
true  sulphuric  ether,  (CiHft)iS04.  (This  latter 
ether  must  be  distingui^ed  from  what  is  ordi- 
narily called  sulphuric  ether,  which  is  the  oxide 
and  not  the  sulphate  of  the  radical  ethyle, 
CaH».)  Sulphovinic  acid  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol, 
ether,  or  ethylene,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Da- 
bil  in  1800  in  the  residues  of  the  preparation 
of  common  ether.  The  molecule  of  hydrogen 
which  it  contains  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal 
forming  a  salt  which  is  called  a  snlphovinate, 
or  ethyle  sulphate.  Neutral  sulphate  of  ethyle, 
or  true  sulphuric  ether,  is  formed  by  passing 
sulphuric  anhydride  into  a  flask  containing 
common  sulphuric  ether  surrounded  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  It  is  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  1'12,  having  a  sharp  taste  and  the  odor 
of  oil  of  peppermint.  As  it  is  decomposed 
when  heated  in  the  air,  it  must  be  distilled  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Sul- 
phuric acid  forms  with  methyle  an  acid  sul- 
phate of  methyle,  or  snlpho-methylic  acid, 
GHsHSOi,  and  a  neutral  sulphate  of  methyle 
or  methylsulphuric  ether,  (0H«)«S04.  The 
ftiolecule  of  hydrogen  in  eulpho-methylic  acid 
may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  forming  a  salt 
called  a  methyl-sulphate. 

8IJtPHIDi8,  or  SilphnclB,  compounds  in  which 
sulphur  forms  the  electro-negative  element. 
Sulphur  unites  with  all  the  metals,  with  most 
of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  with  many 
organic  radicals.  The  sulphides  have  generally 
a  constitution  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  and 
like  them  may  be  divided  into  acid  and  basic 
sulphides,  which  are  capable  of  uniting  and 
forming  sulphur  salts.  Thus,  we  have  stan- 
nate  of  potassium,  KtSnO»,  and  also  sulpho- 
stannate  of  potassium,  KiSnSa.  The  sulphides 
are  decomposed  more  or  less  perfectly  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  behave  like  the  correspond- 
ing oxides,  yielding  one  molecule  of  sulphy- 
dric  acid  for  every  molecule  of  sulphur  in  the 
sulphide.  Thus,  FeS-}-2HCl=H,S+Fe01i; 
and  SbS.-H6H01=8U»S+2SbCla.  Of  the  sul- 
phides of  the  non-metallic  elements,  those  of 
carbon  and  chlorine  are  the  most  important. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  carbon  disulphide,  or 
sulpho-carbonic  acid,  CSa,  is  the  only  sulphide 
of  carbon  which  is  positively  known.  It  U 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  as  a  solvent  for  vari- 
ous manufacturing  purposes.  A  large  earthen 
retort  has  a  tube  which  passes  through  the 
mouth  down  to  near  the  bottom.  The  retort  is 
filled  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
furnace,  and  bits  of  sulphur  are  dropped  from 
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time  to  time  down  the  tube,  which  after  each 
introdaction  is  stopped  with  a  cork.  The  neck* 
of  the  retort  is  comiected  with  a  condensing 
tabe,  which  is  kept  cold  by  a  stream  of  water, 
and  dips  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  The  sul- 
phide which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  this  ves- 
sel contains  an  excess  of  sulphor,  from  which 
it  is  freed  by  redistillation.  By  another  pro- 
cess sulphur  vapor  is  driven  over  red-hot  coke. 
Sulphide  of  carbon  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  highly 
refracting  liquid,  its  index  of  refraction  being 
1*678.  (See  Light,  vol.  x.,  p.  489.)  It  has  a 
peculiar,  fetid,  disagreeable,  alliaceous  odor, 
and  when  breathed  produces  great  depression, 
foUowed  by  coma.  The  density  of  the  liquid 
is  l-SH,  water=l ;  of  the  vapor,  2*67,  air=l ; 
boiling  point)  118-4°.  It  freely  dissolves  sul- 
phur, depositing  it  on  evaporation  in  beauti- 
ful octahedral  crystals.  It  also  dissolves  phos- 
phorus, iodine,  camphor,  and  caoutchouc,  and 
mixes  easily  with  oils.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  the  vulcanization  of  caoutchouc  and  the 
manufacture  of  gutta  percha,  for  extracting 
bitumen  from  mineral  substances,  and  of  oil 
from  seeds.  Sulphide  of  chlorine,  S9OI2,  is 
formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  melted 
sulphur  contained  in  a  glass  retort.  A  deep 
orange-yellow,  mobile  fluid  distils  over,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor,  boiling  at  282° 
F. ;  sp.  gr.  1*687.  It  dissolves  sulphur  in  large 
quantities.  Dissolved  in  crude  benzole  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  it  is  also  used  in  Europe  for 
vulcanizing  caoutchouc.  .The  principal  sul- 
phides of  organic  radicals  are  of  the  alcoholic 
series,  and  form  a  class  of  ethers,  as  hydro- 
sulphuric  ether,  or  monosulphide  of  ethyle, 
(0,HO<S,  and  the  disulphide,  (0«H6)sS9.  Sul- 
phydrate  of  ethyle,  or  mercaptan^  GaHftSH,  is 
interesting  as  being  the  sulphur  analogue  of 
common  alcohol,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle, 
OsH»OH.  (See  Alcohol,  and  Ethyle.)  Mer- 
oaptan  (mereurium  captans,  whieh  signifies 
having  a  strong  tendency  to  seize  upon  or  com- 
bine with  mercury)  was  discovered  by  Leise 
in  1833,  and  has  since  been  examined  by  Liebig 
!md  others.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  of 
an  exceedingly  offensive  and  permanent  garlic 
odor ;  sp.  gr.  0*842 ;  boiling  point  about  144° 
F.  TThen  it  is  mixed  with  mercuric  oxide, 
violent  reaction  ensues,  with  formation  of 
water,  and  a  white  substance,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, which  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid 
yields  sulphide  of  mercury  with  reproduction 
of  mercaptan.  A  drop  on  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod  waved  through  the  air  will  evaporate  so 
rapidly  as  to  freeze  a  portion  remaining.  It 
forms  an  interesting  class  of  compounds  with 
other  elements,  for  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  larger  works  on  chemistry.  The  sul- 
phides of  methyle,  (GH8)aS  and  rOHs)pS3,  and 
also  methyle  sulphydrate,  or  metnyle  mercap- 
tan^ CHsSH,  and  other  organic  sulphides  and 
sulphydrates,  possess  much  chemical  interest. 

SULPHITfSy  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  sul- 
phurous acid  with  bases,  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  bases ; 


the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of 
the  acid  being  partially  or  wholly  replaced  by 
a  metallic  basyle  or  a  radical,  forming  normal 
and  acid  salts.  (See  Salts.)  Thus,  normal 
sulphite  of  potassium,. KaSOs,  may  be  formed 
by  wholly  replacing  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid, 
HsSOa;  or  the  acid  sulphite,  KHSOs,  may  be 
formed  by  employing  half  the  quantity  of  acid. 
The  sulphites  of  the  metals  are  usually  formed 
by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride,  SO3,  through 
aqueous  solutions  or  mixtures  of  hydrates  or 
carbonates,  the  anhydride  being  first  converted 
into  the  acid  by  combining  with  the  elements 
of  water,  whereupon  double  decomposition 
immediately  takes  place,  with  an  exchange 
between  the  metallic  basyle  and  the  hydrogen 
constituent  of  the  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  com- 
bines with  nearly  all  the  metals,  the  most  im- 
portant sulphites  being  those  of  calcium  and 
sodium.  Sulphite  of  calcium  may  be  precipi- 
tated in  an  anhydrous  state  by  passing  sul- 
phurous anhydride  through  water  having  hy- 
drate of  lime  in  suspension,  or  through  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  and  used  in  bleachiug, 
and  for  protecting  organic  substances  from 
decay.  The  sulphites  of  sodium  comprise  a 
normal  salt,  Na^SOs,  and  an  acid  salt,  KaHSOa. 
The  normal  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphurous 
acid  and  adding  to  it  as  much  carbonate  of 
soda  as  it  originally  contained  while  warm. 
On  cooling,  the  salt  separates  in  monoclinic 
crystals,  having  seven  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization  (NaiSOs  -♦-  7II9O),  Another  hy- 
drate was  formed  by  Muspratt,  containing  ten 
molecules  of  water.  The  acid  sulphite  is  pre- 
pared by  supersaturating  the  solution  of  sodic 
carbonate  with  sulphurous  acid.  Both  of  these 
salts  have  been  used  to  remove  the  traces  of 
chlorine  in  paper  pulp,  under  the  name  of  anti- 
chlor,  but  they  have  been  partially  superseded 
by  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  or  this  salt  is  used 
in  connection  with  them.  (See  Paper.) — ^The 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  sul- 
phurous acid  may  be  partly  or  wholly  replaced 
by  monatomic  alcohol  radicals,  forming  acid 
and  neutral  sulphurous  ethers,  the  acid  ethers 
being  sometimes  called  sulpho-acids.  Ethyl- 
sulphurous  acid,  (GiH5)HS08,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphydrate  of  ethyle 
or  mercaptan,  (C9H»)HS.  fTeutral  sulphurous 
ether,  (CsH6)flSOs,  may  be  formed,  among  other 
methods,  by  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol  on 
disulphide  of  chlorine.  The  alcoholic  sulphites 
and  other  sulpho-ethers  and  compounds  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  Muspratt,  Gerhardt, 
Bammelsberg,  Kolbe,  and  others.  They  form 
an  extensive  and  interesting  series. 

SULPHUR,  an  elementary  substance  belonging 
to  th)9  class  of  metalloids.  It  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times  as  the  sublimed  product 
of  volcanoes,  and  as  a  natural  mineral  deposit 
in  clay  and  marl  strata  in  tertibry  formations, 
and  is  (dso  associated  with  gypsum,  being  one 
of  the  sources  of  this  mineral.    (See  Gypsum.) 
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It  occurs  in  some  schistose  rocks,  and  in  coal 
and  lignite  deposits,  and  is  deposited  from  the 
salpharetted  waters  of  certain  mineral  springs. 
It  is  found  in  Sicily  in  beds  of  blue  clay  lying 
in  a  matrix  of  rock  salt,  gypsum,  and  celestine. 
(See  Strontitjm.)  It  also  exists  in  primitive 
rocks,  as  granite  and  mica,  and  abounds  in  the 
lava  fissures  of  volcanic  craters,  as  in  the  sol- 
fatara  near  Naples  and  at  Popocatepetl,  Mexi- 
co. It  is  a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  such 
as  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena  or  sulphuret 
of  lead,  cinnabar  or  sulphuret  of  mercury,  gray 
antimony,  and  realgar  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic; 
also  of  ternary  salts  of  meta]s,^8uch  as  the  sul- 
phates of  copper  and  iron,  and  of  strontio, 
barium,  and  calcium  (celestine,  heavy  spar, 
and  gypsum) ;  and  of  more  soluble  compounds 
which  are  constituent^  of  mineral  waters,  as 
the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  sodium  (Ep- 
som and  Glauber^s  salts).  It  is  a  constituent 
of  the  proteine  compounds  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  in  the  taurine  of  bile  and  the  cys- 
tine of  urine,  and  certain  volatile  oils,  as  oil 
of  onions  and  oil  of  mustard. — Sulptiur  is  ob- 
'tained  from  the  natural  deposits  of  free  sul- 
phur by  melting  or  by  distillation.  Rich  de- 
posits are  simply  melted  in  large  cast-iron  or 
earthen  caldrons,  the  gangue  and  small  stones 
being  removed  with  perforated  ladles.  Some- 
times rude  furnaces  somewhat  like  lime  kilns 
'  are  employed  for  the  coarser  deposits,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  burned,  while  the 
great  mass  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  A 
better  method  than  the  latter  is  that  of  dis- 
tillation, as  the  product  is  much  purer.  This 
is  done  in  large  earthen  pots  or  retorts  placed 
in  a  long  furnace.  Rude  receivers  of  earthen- 
ware or  wood  are  placed  outside  of  the  fur- 
nace in  which  the  sublimate  is  condensed. 
The  product  obtained  by  melting  is  known  as 
rough  sulphur,  and  contains  about  8  per  cent, 
of  foreign  matter,  f roQi  which  it  is  separated 
by  distillation,  in  stills  having  large  chambers 
for  condensers,  in  which  it  is  deposited  in  the 
form  known  as  flowers  of  sulphur;  or  it  may 
be  condensed  in  the  liquid  form  in  smaller  and 
hotter  receivers,  and  cast  into  cylinders  called 
roll  sulphur.  Sulphur  may  also  be  obtained 
from  iron  pyrites  by  heating  it  in  close  ves- 
sels, in  which  case  the  dioxide  parts  with  one 
molecule  of  sulphur  and  becomes  protoxide.  It 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  heating  of  copper 
pyrites  preliminary  to  copper  smelting.  Sul- 
phur is  also  a  by-product  of  gas  manufacture 
when  salts  of  iron  are  used  to  decompose  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  (See  Gas,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
637.)  The  iron  salt,  which  before  using  is 
mixed  with  lime  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  con- 
vert it  into  peroxide,  in  the  gas-purifying  pro- 
cess becomes  a  hydrated  sulphide.  This  is  again 
reconverted  into  peroxide  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
with  evolution  of  sulphur. — Properties.  Native 
sulphur  occurs  either  in  amorphous  masses, 
or  in  transparent  yellow  crystals  derived  from 
the  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base.  Sub- 
limed sulphur  of  commerce,  known  as  flowers 


of  sulphur,  is  a  yellow  gritty  powder  having  a 
slight  peculiar  odor,  but  from  its  insolubility 
is  nearly  tasteless.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  becomes  negatively  excited  on 
being  rubbed  by  most  substances.  It  has  a 
strong  aflfinity  for  oxygen,  taking  fire  when 
heated  in  the  air  to  455°,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame  and  emitting  suffocating  fumes  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride.  It  is  therefore  classed 
among  highly  inflammable  substances.  It 
melts  at  239°,  forming  an  amber-yellow  liquid 
which  is  lighter  than  solid  sulphur.  It  boUs 
at  about  836°,  forming  a  deep  yellow  vapor  of 
sp.  gr.  6*617,  one  volume  of  which  contains 
three  atoms  of  sulphur.  When  heated  to  about 
1832°  the  vapor  is  only  one  third  as  dense  as 
at  900°,  and  then  has  the  same  atomic  volume 
as  oxygen.  Sulphur  has  also  a  very  strong 
affinity  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  form- 
ing respectively  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides 
of  sulphur.  It  combines  readily  with  most  of 
the  metals,  forming  sulphides  or  sulphurets, 
which  generally  have  a  constitution  correspond- 
ing to  the  oxides  of  the  same  metals.  Sulphur, 
like  phosphorus,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  modifications  or  allotropic  conditions  which 
it  may  assume  under  different  circumstances. 
(See  Allotbopism,  and  Phosphorus.)  These 
different  modifications  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  varieties,  those  in  the  first  variety  be- 
ing soluble  and  those  in  the  second  insoluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Berthelot  has  named 
the  first  or  soluble  variety  electro-positive  sul- 
phur, because  it  is  separated  at  the  positive 
electrode  of  a  galvanic  battery  during  the  elec- 
trolysis of  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  also  because  it  is  in  this  form  that  it  is 
separated  from  sulphides  of  electro-positive 
metals.  The  second  variety  he  named  electro- 
negative sulphur,  because  it  appears  at  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  during  the  decom- 
position of  sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  from 
sulphur  compounds  with  electro-negative  ele- 
ments, as  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  oxy- 
gen. Soluble  sulphur,  or  that  which  is  soluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  presents  three  forms, 
two  crystalline  and  one  amorphous.  In  the 
first  the  crystals  are  octahedrons  with  a  rhom- 
bio  base,  and  all  the  modifications  of  both  vari- 
eties "have  a  tendency  finally  to  assume  this 
form.  It  is  formed  when  sulphur  separates 
from  its  solutions  at  common  temperatures. 
The  second  crystalline  form  is  that  of  brown- 
ish yellow  needles  belonging  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system,  It  is  obtained  by  melting  a 
mass  of  sulphur,  allowing  it  to  solidify  on  the 
surface,  piercing  the  crust,  and  allowing  the 
fluid  portion  to  run  out.  On  breaking  away  a 
part  of  the  crust  the  long,  needle-like  crystals 
will  be  exposed  to  view.  These  two  forms 
are  not  only  very  unlike  as  to  their  crystal- 
lography, but  differ  widely  in  their  specific 
gravities  and  in  their  melting  points,  the  octa- 
hedral crystals  having  a  density  of  2*05  and 
melting  at  239°  F.,  while  the  needles  have  a 
density  of  only  1*98,  that  of  ordinary  roll  snl- 
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phnr,  and  melt  at  248°.  After  a  time  the  pris- 
matic crystals  will  be  found  to  consist  of  ag- 
gregations of  minute  octahedral  crystals.  TV  hen 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  in  hot  turpen- 
tine cools,  the  first  crystals  formed  will  be 
prismatic,  while  those  which  are  deposited 
when  the  solution  is  comparatively  cool  will 
be  octahedrons.  Roll  sulphur  or  brimstone  is 
at  first  prismatic,  but  after  keeping  becomes 
octahedral,  and  the  change  of  form  is  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  amorphous 
variety  of  soluble  sulphur  is  precipitated  as  a 
greenish  white  emulsion  on  adding  acids  to 
dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  polysulphides.  This 
amorphous  sulphur  changes  after  a  time  into 
a  mass  of  octahedral  crystals.  Ordinary  sub- 
limed sulphur  (fiowers  of  sulphur)  belongs  to 
this  variety,  but  always  contains  small  quanti- 
ties of  one  of  the  insoluble  modifications.  The 
principal  modifications  of  the  insoluble  variety 
of  sulphur  are :  1,  an  amorphous  modification, 
obtained  as  a  soft  pasty  mass,  or  magma,  by 
decomposing  bisulphide  of  chlorine  with  water, 
or  by  lidding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  hyposulphite ;  2,  a  plastic  form,  ob- 
tained by  pouring  viscid  sulphur  raised  to  near- 
ly 500°  into^cold  water.  The  effect  of  heat 
upon  sulphur  is  remarkable.  It  begins  to  m4lt 
at  about  239°,  and  between  248°  and  284°  it  is 
yellow,  transparent,  and  limpid.  As  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  856°  it  becomes  brown,  and 
at  last  nearly  black  and  opaque  and  quite  viscid. 
At  this  point  the  temperature  becomes  station- 
ary for  a  time,  although  the  supply  of  heat  is 
kept  up,  in  consequence  of  a  molecular  change 
which  is  going  on.  Soon  the  temperature 
again  rises,  and  when  it  has  reached  about  500° 
the  mass  becomes  more  liquid,  but  retains 
considerable  viscosity.  If  it  is  now  suddenly 
cooled  by  pouring  it  in  a  small  stream  into 
cold  water,  a  brown  tenacious  mass  is  produced, 
which  may  be  drawn  out  into  elastic  threads 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  1*957.  In  a 
few  hours  it  becomes  yellow  and  opaoue,  and 
passes  into  the  octahedral  form.  If  tne  duc- 
tile sulphur  is  heated  to  212°,  the  change  is 
sudden,  with  a  further  rise  of  heat,  from  con- 
densation, to  280°.  —  CompouTids,  Sulphur 
forms  with  oxygen  an  interesting  series  of 
compounds :  two  anhydrous  oxides,  or  anhy- 
drides, sulphurous  anhydride,  SOs,  and  sul- 
phuric anhydride,  S0» ;  two  acids,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric,  formed  by  the  union  of  these 
anhydrides  respectively  with  water,  and  a  fur- 
ther series  of  acids  which  have  no  correspond- 
ing anhydrides.  The  constitution  of  iJl  these 
bodies  is  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions.  The  formulas  of  the 
acids  are  as  follows : 

Hyxxwolphoroiifl  acid H^SOf 

Bulphurooft  Add =  60a  +  H,0  =  H^O, 

Sulphuric  add =  80,  +  H,0  =  H,S04 

TbiMnlpharlc  (sometimes  called  bypoAolphurlc)  acid  H  98,0s 

Dlthlonlc  a«ld IIAO. 

Tilthlonlcadd- Ha8,0e 

Tetmtblonic  add H^SfO. 

Peotathionk  add H^sO. 


Thiosulphuric  acid  (Gr.  delcv,  sulphur)  is  'SO 
called  because  it  has  the  constitution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  molecule  of  oxygen  re- 
placed by  one  of  sulphur.  The  last  four  acids 
in  th'e  table  are  called  polythionic  acids, 
because  they  contain  varying  proportions  of 
sulphur  united  with  constant  proportions  of 
the  other  elements.  Sulphurous  anhydride, 
SOs,  formerly  called  sulphurous  acid,  is  the 
only  product  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  dry 
air  or  oxygen  gas.  When  the  combustion 
takes  place  in  pure  oxygen,  it  is  found  that  on 
returning  to  its  former  temperature  the  gase- 
ous product  is  doubled  in  weight,  but  that  its 
volume  is  unchanged.  It  is  in*  fact  formed  by 
the  condensation  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and 
half  a  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  into  one  vol- 
ume. When  required  pure,  sulphurous  acid  is 
usually  obtained  by  the  partial  reduction  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  is. conveniently  effected 
by  boiling,  strong  oil  of  vitriol  with  copper 
turnings  or  mercury.  The  reaction  is  shown 
in  the  following  equation :  Cu  -|-  2H9SO4  = 
CuSo4+2H«0-|-SOa.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  over  red- 
hot  platinum  foil  or  sponge,  the  product  being 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen.  (See  Oxy- 
gen, vol.  xii.,  p.  769.)  "Sulphurous  anhydride 
is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  density  of  2'21. 
When  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  three  atmos- 
pheres at  common  temperatures,  or  if  cooled  to 
0°  F.  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  it  is  condensed 
to  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  which  solidi- 
fies to  a  crystalline  mass  at  —105°.  The  liquid 
anhydride  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
by  passing  the  gas  from  the  generator  first 
through  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  wash  it, 
then  through  a  tube  surrounded  by  ice  to  re- 
move moisture,  then  through  a  tube  contain- 
ing pieces  of  calcium  chloride  to  dry  it  com- 
pletely, and  finally  through  a  worm,  or  into  a 
receiver  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice. 
It  may  be  preserved  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  or 
corked  and  wired  soda  bottles.  Sulphurous 
anhydride  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  splu- 
tion  of  sulphurous  acid,  HaSOa,  which  again 
decomposes  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat 
into  the  anhydride  and  water.  Water  at  60° 
absorbs  about  45  times  its  volume  of  the  gas, 
the  resulting  liquid  having  a  density  of  1*04. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  the  solution  slowly 
passes  into  sulphuric  acid.  By  cooling  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  to  82°,  Dopping  ob- 
tained the  pure  acid,  H^SOt,  in  cubical  crystals. 
A  crystalline  hydrate,  S0i8llj0,  according  to 
Pierre,  may  also  be  obtained  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, w^hich  melts  at  89°,  suffering  decomposi- 
tion. Sulphurous  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  instantly  discoloring  acid  solutions  of 
manganates  and  chromates,  reducing  the  latter 
to  green  oxides  of  chromium.  It  reduces  the 
salts  of  gold,  precipitating  the  metal  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  is  capable  of  taking  the  sec- 
ond molecule  of  oxygen  from  almost  any  me- 
tallic binoxide.  Brewers  often  employ  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  to  wash  out  their  beer 
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biureU,  and'  in  the  mral  dietricts  solphnr  is 
often  burned  in  old  cider  barrelB  fo  purify 
tlieni.  SuJphnrooe  acid  is  eitensively  ased  in 
bleaching  strav,  woollen,  and  silken  goods, 
and  ftlso  isioglasa  and  other  articles  whicli 
would  bo  injured  by  chlorine.  (See  BLsicn- 
ISo,)  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  ia  now 
employed  to  preserve  meats,  (See  Presebta- 
Tios  OP  Food,  vol.  liii.,  p.  824.)  For  ita  most 
important  use,  see  Sdlfhchio  Acid.  Sulphu- 
rous acid  is  dibasic,  forming  normal,  neutral, 
and  double  salts.  (See  SuLpmrKS.)  The  bi- 
nary compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metali, 
or  the  sulphides,  are,  when  important,  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  on  the  respective  metals, 
or  under  Sulphides.  One  of  the  principal 
uses  of  anlphur  ia  in  making  gunpowder.  (See 
GrsPOWDER.) — Medical  Propertiet  and  tl»e». 
Sulphur  is  termed  in  therapeutics  a  kxative, 
diaphoretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  carried  into  tiie  circulation  by  the  fatty 
matters  in  the  alimentary  canal.  That  it  is 
discharged  by  the  skin  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  silver  worn  about  those  who  are  taking 
it  becomes  blackened  with  a  coating  of  sul- 
phide. It  is  nsed  in  cataneoua  and  other  dis- 
eases, both  internally  and  externally,  some- 
times artiHcially  prepared,  and  sometimes  as 
tt  exists  in  natural  springs.  (See  Mineral 
SpBiKoa)  It  has  been  saccesefully  employed  in 
diphtheritic  croup,  ^ven  auspeuded  in  water, 
and  in  sciatica  and  chronic  articular  rheuma- 
tism, applied  externally  upon  dry  flannel  aud 
bandaged  to  the  limb  for  aeverol  days.  The 
officiital  preparations  embrace  confections,  plas- 
ters, ana  ointments,  and  precipitated  sulphur 
or  lae  lalphuria.  This  latter  preparation  is 
made  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime, 
which  forms  bisulphide  of  calcium  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  lime,  from  the  solutions  of  both 
of  which  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  ordinary  sublimed  sulphur, 
but  is  in  a  state  of  finer  division. 
SCLPHCBFTIED  BTBBOGiH.    See  Eidsosul- 

SCLratlUC  ACID,  the  hydrate  of  sutphurio 
anhydride,  or  teroiide  of  sulphur,  SOi+BiO^ 
UiSOi.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  salt  of 
hydrogen,  this  element  h<^ding  the  place  of 
a  basyle  to  the  radical  sulpbion,  SO,.  (See 
Salts,  vol.  liv.,  pp,  682,  683.)  The  discovery 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  ascribed  to  Basil  Valentine, 
a  monk  of  Erfurt  in  Sasony,  about  1440.  He 
obtained  it  by  distilling  green  vitriol  or  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  as  the  liquid  product  had 
an  oily  appearance  when  poured  out,  it  was 
called  oil  of  vitriol.  He  also  obtained  it  by 
burning  snlphur  nnder  a  bell  glass  containing 
moisture,  calling  the  product  oleum  milphtt- 
ri*  per  campannm,  or  oil  of  sulphur  by  the 
bell.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  present  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  consists  in  pro- 
ducing aulphurouB  acid  and  carrying  it  to  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation  by  nitrous  and  hy- 
ponitrons  acids.     The  old  proceas  of  distilla- 
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tion  from  green  vitriol  is  still  employed  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nordhansen  in  Prussian  Sas- 
ony, and  near  Prague  in  Bohemia.  Sulphate 
of  iron,  chiefly  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
iron  pyrites,  first  has  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion expetled,  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  high 
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red  heat  in  earthen  retorts  placed  in  galleries 
in  a  furnace,  as  shown  in  ng.  1.  Aa  soon  oa 
the  acid  begins  to  distil  over,  the  necks  of  the 
retorts  ore  passed  into  receivers.  The  product 
is  a  brown  oily  hquid  having  a  density  of  about 
1'9,  and  fumes  in  the  air,  for  which  reason  it 
is  also  called  fuming  sulphurie  acid.     Its  com- 

fosition  may  be  expressed  bj  the  formula 
[jSOi.SOi.  When  gently  heated  it  breaks  up 
into  sulphuric  anhydride,  BOi,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  EiSOi.  If  fuming  Nordbausen  acid  is 
distilled  into  a  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  white 
fumes  will  solidify  on  its  sides  into  white  silky 
needles.  This  product  was  formerly  called 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  how- 
ever possess  acid  properties  like  the  residue  in 
the  retort,  but  requires  to  be  united  with  wa- 
ter to  enable  it  to  combine  with  bases.  It  is 
tnngh  and  ductile,  and  can  be  moulded  in  the 
fingers  for  a  short  time  if  they  are  dry.  It 
has  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1'940  at  65'4°,  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  when  t'hrown  into  water  hisses 
like  red-hot  iron,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid. 
It  melts  at  66°  and  boils  at  about  05°,  forming 
a  colorless  vapor,  which  is  decomposed  in  high- 
ly heated  porcelain  tubes  into  two  volumes  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen.  The  com- 
mon way  of  preparing  sulphuric  acid  at  pres- 
ent, known  as  the  English  process,  is  to  oxi- 
dize sulphurous  acid.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Dr.  Roebuck  about  the  middle 
of  the  I8th  century,  but  the  invention  is  also 
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claimed  for  a  calico  printer  at  Rouen,  with 
improvements  by  diapta!,  euoli  claimantB  giv- 
ing credit  to  Dr.  Roebuck  only  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  leaden  charabors  in  whicli  the  pro- 
cess was  carried  on.  A  large  and  long  cham- 
ber, divided  into  sectiona  bj  partitions  wbicli 
altenjately  leave  open  spaces  at  the  top  aod 
bottom,  has  at  one  end  a  small  famace  in 
which  the  flame  of  eulphnr  beats  a  cmcible 
containing  a  miituro  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vit- 
riol The  chamber  la  lined  with  sheet  lead, 
and  its  floor  is  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of 
water.  Jets  of  ateaip  are  also  introduced.  The 
Baiphnr  in  bnrning  produces  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, SOj,  wiiicb  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
becomes  Bulpburoua  acid  (80i  +  H,0=H,SOi), 
and  this  asain,  b;  the  action  of  NOi,  be- 
comes snlphurio  acid,  H,SO,,  the  nitric  acid 
being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  lower 
oxide.  According  to  the  researches  of  Weber 
and  Winkler,  the  following  is  the  rationale  of 
the  proceiis:  The  oxidation  of  the  snlphnrous 
add  to  salphnrjc  acid  takes  place  in  the  leaden 
chambers  under  the  inflnence  of  the  vapor  of 
water,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
or  nitrous  acid,  which  is  converted  into  deu- 
toiide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  necessary  however 
that  the  nitrous  acid  be  first  absorbed  in  plenty 
of  water,  whicli  takes  np  the  free  nitrons  acid 
and  decomposes  the  doatoxide  of  nitrogen,  a 
process  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  in 
the  chamber  of  sulphurons  acid  purposely  in- 
troduced. The  water,  usually  in  the  form  of 
steam  (practical  experience  proving  that  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  temperature  is  required),  acts 
in  this  process  as  in  others  wherein  sulphurous 
acid  efllects  redaction.  By  the  presence  of  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  chamber  the  dentoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  oxidized  into  hyponitric  or  ni- 
trous acid,  and  this  acid  again  is  decomposed 
by  sulphurous  acid.  A  peculiar  crystalline  sub- 
stance sometimes  forms,  having  the  formula 
H.S0,-t-N,O.,S0„  and  formerly  thought  to  play 
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on  important  part  in  the  transformation;  but 
according  to  It.  Weber  this  substance  only  ap- 
pears when  the  process  is  not  well  managed, 
and  is  chiefly  dne  to  want  of  water.  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  snlphorio  acid  may  be  Ulnstra- 
tod  on  B  small  scale  by  means  of  Uie  apparatus 


shown  in  flg.  2.  A  flask,  B,  fnmishes  snlphu- 
rous  anhydride,  and  the  bottle  e  dcutoxide  of 
nitrogen,  to  the  large  glass  balloon  r,  and  the 
flask  w  supplies  steam  nben  it  is  required.  Air 
is  occasionally  blown  into  the  balloon  through 
the  bent  tube  t,  the  effete  products  passing 
ont  at  0,  It  but  little  vapor  of  water  is  present, 
the  white  crystalline  solid- above  mentioned 
makes  its  appearance  upon  the  sides  of  the 
globe ;  but  when  suflicient  water  is  jirescnt  the 
substance  is  not  deposited,  neither  is  it  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  as  a  necessary  stage  of  the 
process,  Gay-Lnssac  invented  what  is  called  a 
condenser  as  an  attachment  to  the  large  leaden 
chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  the 
consumption  of  nitre,  which  formerly  niuount- 
ed  to  from  one  eighth  to  one  twelfth  of  tho 
weight  of  sulphur.  The' condenser  consists  of 
n  leaden  tower  filled  with  fragments  of  coke, 
through  which  sulphuric  acid  of  GO"  Baum£ 
is  constantly  trickling.  Through  this  con- 
denser the  spent  goses  are  passed,  and  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  which  they  may  contain 
are  absorbed.  The  snlphnric  acid  which  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  chambers  is  too 
dilute  for  most  purposes ;  it  is  not  found  ad- 
vantageoQS  to  alfow  it  to  attain  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  quite  I'Q,  because  at  that  strength  it 
absorbs  too  much  of  the  nitrous  fumes.  It 
may  bo  used  at  this  strength  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  cake  (see  Soua),  bnt  for  other 
uses  it  must  be  further  concentrated.    This  is 

Sanerally  effected  by  two  different  stages,  the 
rst  in  leaden  pans,  the  second  in  platiunm 
or  glass  retorts.  Some  makers  concentrate 
to  60°  Baum6  (sp.  gr,  1-71)  in  leaden  pans; 
others  use  them  only  till  the  acid  ie  raised  to 
CB"  Banm6  fsp.  gr.  1-59).  The  leaden  pans 
are  rectangular,  long  and  wide,  supportea  by 
iron  plates  to  protect  the  lead  from  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  flame  which  is  used  for 
evaporation.  The  pans  are  generally  arranged 
in  steps,  the  acid  being  conveyed  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  ones  by  syphons,  the  den- 
sity of  the  acid  increasing  from  one  pan  to 
the  next  lower.  When  it  has  attained  a  den- 
sity of  from  1'65  to  1-73  in  the  leaden  pans, 
it  is  known  as  brown  oil  of  intriol,  and  may 
be  used  by  bleachers,  calico  printers,  dyers, 
&o. ;  but  to  raise  it  to  the  strength  of  com- 
mercial oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  further  concen- 
trated in  the  glass  or  platinum  retorts  above 
mentioned.  Glass  retorts  holding  20  gallons 
or  more  are  often  used,  set  in  an  iron  pot,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  dry  sand. 
Tha  concentration  requires  from  12  to  16 
hours;  the  vapors  which  distil  over  toward 
the  last,  carrying  some  acid  with  them,  are 
passed  into  condensers  and  returned  to  the  lead 
pans.  Platinum  retorts  are  more  costly,  but 
are  thought  by  many  to  be  more  economical  in 
the  end  on  account  of  their  not  being  liable  to 
break.  Fig.  8  shows  a  section  of  a  platinum 
retort.  The  syphon  x  is  worked  without  a 
stopcock  by  the  vessel  e,  in  the  following  in- 
genions  manner.    When  the  vessel  is  lowered 
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with  its  BpoDt  tu  the  gutter  d,  the  oater  limb  of 
the  Byphon,  which  is  coHBtantly  full,  becomes 
lengthened  helow  n  (the  end  o(  one  of  the 
leaden  pans),  and  the  aoid  flows  out,  fills  the 
movable  vessel,  and  rune  out  of  the  spoot  and 
through  the  gutter  d  into  the  retort  B.    The 
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bead  0  oommunicatea  by  means  of  tubing,  not 
shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a  worm,  where 
the  watery  vapor  and  the  verj  weak  acid  me- 
ahanicall;  carried  over  with  it  are  condensed. 
The  fire  under  the  retort  communicates  witJi 
■  the  flue  A,  which  passes  under  the  leaden  pans. 
The  concentrated  acid  left  in  the  retorts  con- 
tains a  slight  excess  of  water  beyond  that 
required  for  the  formula  11,0,80'  or  H,80.. 
This  formula  gives  18'S6  per  cent,  of  the  ele- 
ments t)f  water,  while  Marignac  obtained  19'G2 
per  cent,  from  the  conceatrated  acid.  Aocord- 
mg  to  Flayfair,  if  the  concentration  ia  con- 
daoted  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  500° 
F.J  the  true  compound,  of  sp.  gr.  1'944,  is  ob- 
tained; but  if  heated  to  ebullition,  there  is 
partial  deoomposition. — PTOpeTtie$,  The  oil 
of  vitriol  of  commeroe  is  an  oily-looking,  col- 
orless,' and  odorless  liqaid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*842.  It 
obars  nearly  all  organic  sabstances,  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  abstracting  from  them  the  elements 
of  water,  leaving  a  corbonaceons  residue.  Jt 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  with  con- 
densation of  volume  of  the  mixture,  and  con- 
seqnent  evolution  of  heat.  Its  attraction  for 
moisture  is  so  great,  that  if  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  few  days  in  a  shallow  vessel  it  frequently 
doubles  its  weight ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
this  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  various  sob- 
stances.  The  boiling  point  of  enlphurio  acid 
is  620-a°  F.,  and  it  freeres  at  about  —89°,  al- 
though when  frozen  it  does  not  melt  below 
32°.  Marignao  finds  that  the  true  sulphuric 
acid  when  heated  parte  with  a  small  quantity 
of  vapor  of  the  anhydride,  and  the  remaining 
liquid  boils  at  640'4°.    Snlphnrio  acid  forms 
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two  definite  hydrates,  the  monohjdrate.  Hi 
SO.,H.O,  and  the  dehydrate,  H,SO.,aH.O. 
The  first,  of  sp.  gr.  178,  crystallizes  at  47°  in 
splendid  rhombic  prisma,  of  sp.  gr.  1'951.  From 
this  property  it  is  often  called  glacial  snlphnrio 
acid.  It  boils  at  about  400°.  The  dehydrate 
may  be  formed  by  concentrating  a  dilute  acid 
in  BMuo  at  213°  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-82;  boiling  point,  STO'.^Pwt. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  the  starting  point  of  nearly 
all  the  great  chemical  manufactures.  It  is  used 
to  procure  nitric  acid  from  the  nitrates  of  po- 
tassium and  sodinm,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
from  common  salt,  at  the  same  time  fnrnisb- 
ing  salt  cake,  from  which  Che  carbonates  of 
soda  are  obtained.    It  is  therefore  need  in  the 

f  reparation  of  various  bleaching  compounds, 
bosphate  of  lime  in  artificial  manures  is  re- 
dnced  to  biphospbate  by  the  action  of  solphu- 
ric  acid.  In  medicine,  diluted  with  water  or 
spirits  of  wine  and  known  as  aeidwn  tvlpkn- 
rieum  dilvtum  and  aeidvm  rulpkuriewn  an- 
matioum,  it  is  used  as  a  tonic,  refrigerant,  and 
astringent.  It  is  given  in  typhoid  fevers,  in 
convalescence  from  various  fevers,  ,and  as  an 
ud  to  digestion. 

BUUHIIRIC  EIHIS.    See  Ethgb. 

SSLraCBOCS  mo.     Bee  Sclphcb. 

SDLPfCUNS,  or  Pitats  tt  (be  SMtety  if  H.  Sil- 
ph*)  a  congregation  of  priests  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  founded  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpice,  Paris,  in  1646,  by  Jean  Jacques  Oher 
4e  Vemenit,  and  specially  devoted  to  the  train- 
ing of  candidates  for  the  prieethood.  In  1642 
Olier  and  two  other  clergymen  formed  a  com- 
munity at  Yangirard,  and  bonnd  themselves  la 
found  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  His  compBH- 
ione  soon  abandoned  him,  and  becoming  in  the 
same  year  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice, 
he  set  about  realizing  his  plan  there.  The  act 
founding  the  society  of  St.  Sulpice  is  dated 
Sept.  6, 1646,  and  was  immediately  sanctioned 
by  the  proper  authorities.  The  corner  stone 
of  the  present  seminary  of  St.  Snlpice  w 
in  September,  1649;  the  edifice  was  con , 
and  occupied  in  August,  1661.  The  society 
formed  two  bands,  the  one  devoted  to  paridi 
work,  the  other  to  that  of  teaching.  The  Sol- 
picians  were  warmly  befriended  from  the  be- 
ginning by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Snlpician  seminaries  in  nearly  all 
the  dioceses  of  France  soon  followed.  There- 
by the  society  came  to  have  the  chief  part  in 
the  education  of  the  French  clergy  down  to  the 
revolotion  of  1789.  They  were  at  first  favored 
by  Napoleon,  bnt  were  suppressed  by  him  in 
1812  for  their  attachment  to  Pius  VII. ;  they 
were  restored  by  Louis  KVIII.,  and  ever  after- 
ward directed  the  most  important  diocesan 
seminaries  in  France.— Olier  in  1686  formed  a 
company  for  colonizing  the  island  of  Montreal, 
They  pnrchased  it  in  1640,  sent  out  Siecr  de 
Ifaisonneuve  with  priests  and  nuns  in  1641,  and 
transferred  their  proprietorship  to  the  Sulpi- 
cians  in  1BB6.  In  1667  the  Solpieiana  De  Quey- 
lus,  Sonard,  and  Oalinier  took  possession  of 
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the  island  and  founded  there  &  misfflonar;  es- 
tablishment; but  their  claima  to  occlusive  paro- 
chial jurisdiction  being  resisted,  Do  Qaeylus  in 
1S59  obtained  in  Bome  a  bull  erecting  Montretil 
into  an  independent  {)arisb,  and  used  the  pow- 
ers thus  conferred  in  epite  of  Bishop  de  Laval, 
till  a  tettre  d«  oa^t  forcibly  removed  him  in 
October,  1660.  This,  conflict  ot  jurisdiction 
broke  out  anew  in  1821,  on  the  erection  of  the 
Bee  of  Hootre&l,  and  has  been  kept  ap  till  the 
present  time,  the  most  eminent  Canadian  jurists 
taking  sides  in  the  controversy.  Both  parties 
appealed  to  Rome,  and  a  final  decision  had  not 
been  reached  in  the  beginning  of  187fl.  The 
Snlpicians  Francois  de  FSnelon,  brother  of  the 
author  of  Tt^mooue,  and  Claude  TrouvS,  found- 
ed in  1G6B  the  first  Iroquois  mission  at  the 
western  e.ttremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  Jnly, 
lfi6B,  a  party  of  Sulpicians  under  Doiller  de 
Casson  first  explored  Lake  Erie  and  smled 
round  it  and  Lake  St.  Clair.  But  their  mis- 
sionary labors  were  soon  necessarily  liiuit«(i  to 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Montreal,  where  they  collected  the 
remnants  of  the  Christian  Algonquin  and  Iro- 
quois tribes  into  two  contiguous  settlements  at 
tbe  lake  of  Two  Mountains  on  the  Ottawa.  In 
Montreal  city,  besides  the  seminary  proper 
attached  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  as  a  pa- 
rochial residence,  founded  in  16GT,  they  possess 
the  theological  seminary,  to  which  students  are 
sent  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
preparatory  seminary  or  "  college  of  Montreal, '.«• 
founded  in  1778,  and  several  other  suc«nreal 
churches  with  their  residences. — In  April,  1791, 
at  the  call  of  Bishop  (afterward  Archbishop) 
Carroll,  a  band  of  fonr  Sulpicians  and  three 
Bemioarians,  headed  by  Frangois  Charles  Nagot 

idled  1816),  sailed  for  Baltimore,  where  they 
ormed  for  a  time  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral. 
They  sent  some  of  their  number  to  teach  in 
Georgetown  college,  and  founded  in  Baltimore 
the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Mary's,  with 
a  collegiate  or  preparatory  school.  The  semi- 
nary was  raisei  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  to  the 
rank  of  a  CathoUo  university;  the  collegiate 
school  was  removed  to  near  EUicott  City, 
Eowaril  co.,  in  1849,  and  suppressed  in  1862. 

SCLnODS  SETEBCB,  a  Roman  historian,  born 
near  Toulouse  about  A.  D.  363,  died  at  Mar- 
seilles about  410.  He  was  a  lawyer,  but  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  adopted  an  ascetic  life. 
His  father  disinherited  him;  but,  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  his  father-in-law,  he  formed 
with  his  own  freedmen  and  a  few  followers  a 
monastic  establishment  near  Marseilles.  lie 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  which  was 
a  favorite  text  book  in  the  schools  of  tbe  mid- 
dle ages,  and  a  continuation  to  his  own  time, 
nnder  tbe  title  of  "  The  Chronicle  of  Snlpicius 
Severus."  His  works,  which  have  been  often 
printed,  include  also  "Three  Dialognes"  and 
a  collection  of  letters.  The  last  critical  edition 
is  that  of  Halm,  forming  vol  i.  of  the  Vienna 
Corpv  (1866). 
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SOUCH,  or  Suu(  (Arab,  nimmak),  the  com- 
mon name  for  plants  of  the  genus  rAu«  (the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name),  of  the  cashew 
family  or  dnacardiaeta,  which  includes,  be- 
sides the  cashew,  the  mango  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  The  sumachs  are  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  about  12  species,  which  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  some- 
times simple,  but  generally  trifoliolst«  or  odd- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  small  polygamous  flowers 
in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  five,  and  Uie  stamens,  also  five,  are  . 
inserted  under  the  margin  of  a  disk  which  lines 
the  calyx;  fruit  a  small,  dry,  nut-like  drupe. 
Our  species  are  sepajabie  into  several  well 
marked  sections  or  subgenera.  1.  The  su- 
machs proper,  with  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  in 
a  terminal  crowded  panicle,  and  the  globular 
fruit  clothed  with  acid  hairs ;  the  plants  not 
poisonous,  and  containing  an  abundance  of 
tannin.  The  smooth  somoch  (rAuj  glahra)  is 
the  most  common,  often  covering  extensive 
tracts  of  barren  soil;  it  grows  from  g  to  12 
ft.  high,  with  leaves  a  foot  or  more  Ions, 
consisting  of  11  to  81  lance-oblong,  pointed, 
serrate  leaflets,  which  are  whitish  beneath; 
the  yellowish  green  flowers  appear  in  June, 
and  ore  pleasantly  fragrant;  the  fruit,  in 
dense  clusters,  is  of  the  richest  crimson,  with 
a  velvety  appearance  from  the  number  ot  small 
hairs;  it  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  great  abundance  of  himalate  of 
lime;  an  infusion  of  the  berries  is  sometimes 
used  to  make  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers,  and 


the  first  which  put  on  autumn  colors,  and 


BmosUi  SnmMti  (Rtnu  glabra). 

show  fine  tints  of  yellow  and  scarlet ;  a  variety 
in  which  the  leaflets  are  much  subdivided, 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
in  onltivation  for  the  fern-like  beauty  of  its 
foliage  under  the  name  of  cut-leaved  sumach. 
The  stag's-hom  sumach  {R.  typhina)  is  the 


largest  of  the  northern  apeciea,  sometimes 
reaching  30  ft.,  bnt  is  ninallj'  about  10  ft, ;  it 
ia  readily  diBtingiitBhed  from  ttie  preceding  hj 
the  cojiioua  soft  velvety  down  which  clothes 
the  ends  of  the  hranchea;  the  wood  aod  abnn- 
dant  pith  are  yellowish  or  o range- col o red ;  the 
clusters  of  frnit,  at  first  crimson,  tarn  parple 
in  aatumn;  they  have  the  aame  acid  proper- 
ties as  the  foregoing.  The  dwarf  or  mountain 
eomach  (R.  eopallina)  ia  a  remarkably  neat 
shrub,  seldom  mora  than  0  or  S  ft.  high ;  the 
branches  ore  downy,  but  less  eonapicoously  so 
.than  in  the  stag's-horn  snmacb,  and  it  is  readi- 
ly distingnished  from  either  of  the  others  by 
its  dark  shining  leaves,  the  common  petiole  to 
which  bears  a  winged  margin;  the  leaves  ia 
autumn  turn  to  a  rich  purple ;  fruit  similar  to 
the  preceding.  A  very  dwarf  species  of  this 
section,  R.  piimila,  with  branches  onlyabont 
a  foot  high,  is  found  from  North  Carolina 
southward  ia  pine  barrens;  this  has  been 
erroneoosly  described  as  poisonous.  2.  The 
sectioa  Icbadium  includes  species  in  which  the 
flowers  are  in  short  ameot-like  spikes  prece- 
ding the  leaves,  frnit  flattish,  and  leaves  of 
three  leaflets,  not  poisonoos.  The  principal 
species  is  the  fragrant  sumach  (E.  aromatkd), 
a  straggling  bush  4  or  6  ft.  high ;  its  range  ia 
from  Vermont  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the 
Bocfcy  mountains,  where  it  has  smaller  leaves 
and  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species 
(£.  triloiata).  The  leaves  of  the  eastern 
form  are  pleasantly  fragrant  when  bruised,  and 
those  of  the  western  have  a  strong  and  heavy 
odor;  they  with  other  leaves  form  the  kinni- 
kinick  or  killikinlck,  smoked  by  the  Indiana 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco.  8.  The  section 
eotiniu  has  simple  leaves,  not  polsonons,  and 
flowers  in  loose  panicles.  This  is  represented 
by  the  well  known  Venetian  sumach,  or  smoke 
tree  of  the  gardens  (S.  Mfinun),  sometimes 


called  by  nurserymen  the  pnrple  frin^  tree ; 
it  is  a  native  of  sonthem  Europe,  and  is  rarely 
over  10  or  IS  ft.  high ;  in  summer  it  is  nearly 
enveloped  in  large,  feathery,  clond-Uke  masses, 


which  are  at  first  greenish  and  later  tinged 
with  red;  this  very  showy  effect  ia  produced 
by  the  little  pedicels  or  atatks  of  the  flower  . 
cluster,  very  few  of  which  bear  flowers  and 
fruit,  while  the  aboitivo  ones  lengthen  greatly, 
branch,  and  become  plumose  with  long  hairs. 
Ibis  plant  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
has  long  been  used  in  Greece  and  other  conn- 
tries  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  A  tree  closely 
reaembling  this,  found  in  the  interior  of  Ala- 
bama, and  described  by  Nnttall  as  a  distinct 
speciea  (R.  eottnoidet),  is  so  littJe  known  that 
it  is  not  yet  admitted  as  really  different  4. 
The  (oxieodtndron  group  includes  two  species 
with  white  or  dan-color«d  berries  in  loose 
panicles  and  highly  polsonons  foliage.     I^« 


PolMD  Iif  (RbDB  toilcDdeiidros), 

poison  Ivy  or  poison  oak  {R.  toxicodendron) 
is  also  in  some  localities  called  mercury  vine; 
it  has  leaves'of  three  leaflets,  which  are  rhom- 
bic ovate,  and  variously  notched,  lobed,  or 
even  entire;  its  flowers  are  in  loose  slender 
axillary  panioles;  the  smooth  fruit  is  palo 
brown.  This  is  found  nearly  ali  over  the 
country,  eapecially  in  moist  and  shady  places, 
and  presents  two  forms,  one  erect  and  the 
other  climbing,  which  were  formeriy  described 
as  diaticct  species,  bnt  run  into  one  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  varieties ;  it  clambers  over  rocke 
and  fences,  and  by  means  of  atrial  rootlets 
ascends  the  trunks  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  ad- 
heres with  great  pertinacity;  when  wonnded 
it  exudes  a  milky  juice,  which  becomes  black 
upon  exposure  to  the  wr,  and  upon  fabrics 
makes  a  stain  indelible  by  all  ordinary  sol- 
vents ;  the  leaves  taken  Internally  promote  the 
secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  This  plant 
is  highly  poisonous  to  many  persons.  The  poi- 
son sumach  (R.  venenata),  also  often  called  poi- 
son dogwood  and  poison  elder,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  graceful  shrub,  6  to  18  ft.  high, 
found  in  swamps  from  Canada  to  Louioana; 
the  yoQDg  shoots  are  purple,  or  green  clooded 


with,  purple,  and  marked  bj  orange-colored 
dots  wbich  torn  grayish ;  the  teaves  have  7  to 
13  leaflets,  which  are  dark  green,  pointed,  and 
entire  on  the  margins ;  the  greenish  yellow 
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flowers  are  in  loose  axillary  panicles,  and  the 
greB[ii»h  white  fmit  hangs  in  loose  clusters  on 
■terns  S  or  8  in.  long,  and  remains  after  the 
leaveg  have  fallen  ;  the  jaice  is  milky,  and 
dries  to  B  black  varnish.  This  has  poisonous 
characters  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  is  mnch 
more  iflmlent.  The  susceptibility  to  the  poi- 
son Taries  greatly  in  different  persons ;  many 
can  handle  the  plants  without  any  unpleasant 
resoles,  while  others  are  seriously  affected  by 
toDohing  them,  or  even  passing  near  them. 
The  poiBonona  properties  of  these  plants  are 
dae  to  a  volatile  acid  named  by  its  discoverer, 
Prof.  J.  U.  Maisch,  toiicodendric.  Its  effect 
is  on  acnte  eczematons  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  often  accompanied  by  much  swelling. 
The  nsaal  remedies  are  cooling  saline  pnrgs- 
tivea  and  an  external  application  of  lead  water. 
The  coral  sumach  (fi.  metopium),  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  found  in  the  soatlieminost  parts 
of  Florida;  it  is  a  tree  15  to  20  ft.  high,  with 
leavea  of  three  to  seven  thick  leaflets,  and  loose 
clnsters  of  scarlet  berries  the  si/e  of  peas;  this 
also  is  poisonoos. — The  sumach  of  commerce 
formerly  consisted  entirely  of  the  imported 
leaves  of  rkus  eoriaria  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa;  it  greotly  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance onr  stag's-hom  sumach  (S.  typMna), 
and  like  that  forms  a  small  tree ;  it  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Sicily,  where  the  suckers  are 
planted  in  rows  about  i  ft  apart,  and  the 
xhoots  are  yearly  cut  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  the  crop  for  the  next 
year  being  furnished  by  the  new  stems  which 
posh  from  the  stumps;  the  shoots  are  dried 
and  threshed,  the  leaves  are  finally  ground  be- 
tween mill  stones  and  bolted,  and  ^e  powder 
ii  put  into  socks  of  168  lbs,  each  for  ship- 
ment; the  prodnct  is  sometimes  adulterated 
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with  other  leaves,  but  when  pure  contains 
from  80  to  35  per  cent,  of  tannin.  Sumach  is 
used  for  tanning  light-colored  leathers  and  in 
dyeing  and  calico  printing;  it  yields  with  dif- 
ferent mordants  a  great  variety  of  tints.  Since 
the  civil  war  ttie  collection  and  preparation  of 
the  leaves  of  our  native  sumachs  have  assumed 
considerable  importance,  especially  in  Virginia, 
the  faeadqnarters  of  the  industry  being  at  Rich' 
mond.  The  plants  grow  so  abundantly  in  the 
wild  state  that  onitivation  has  not  been  at- 
tempted; the  smooth,  the  stag's-hom,  and  the 
mountain  sumachs  are  collected  indiscriminate- 
ly, but  OS  the  first  named  ia  the  most  abundant, 
the  product  consists  mainly  of  that;  the  gath- 
ering begins  early  in  July  ond  continues  till 
frost  The  leafy  tops  of  the  plants  are  broken 
ofF  and  carefully  dried,  the  best  being  that 
dried  in  the  shade;  when  dry  it  is  beaten  with 
sticks,  and  the  leaves  are  taken  to  the  mil!  to 
receive  tlie  same  treatment  as  that  described  for 
Sicilian  sumach.  American  snmach  cuntaina 
from  16  to  20  per  cent,  or  more  of  tannin. — 
The  Japan  wax,  or  vegetable  wax  of  Japan,  ia 
yielded  by  rAiM  ttiecedanea,  being  found  as  a 
thick  white  costing  of  the  seed  within  the  cap- 
sule. To  extract  it,  the  bruised  seed  vessels  are 
boiled  in  water  and  the  wax  skimmed  oS  as  it 
riaea  to  the  top ;  it  has  much  the  appearance 
of  white  wax  (bleached  beeswax),  but  is  rather 
more  opaque;  it  melts  at  about  12T°,  aaponi- 
fics  readily,  and  formed  into  candles  gives  a 
fine  clear  light;  mixed  in  proper  proportions 
with  parafiine,  it  makes  a  candle  in  appearance 
closely  resembling  one  of  wax. — The  lacquer 
of  the  Japanese  ia  produced  by  if.  temic^era, 
a  shrub  so  nearly  like  our  poiaon  sumach  in 
appearance  and  in  poisonous  qualities  that  the 
two  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  identical. 
The  juice,  obtained  by  wounding  the  tree,  is  at 
first  milky,  but  becomes  black  on  exposure,  and 
is  largely  used  for  furniture  and  various  kinds 
of  woodwork.  Americans  in  Japan  have  be- 
come aerionaly  poisoned  by  coming  in  contact 
with  newly  vamiabed  wares.  Dr.  Jacob  Bige- 
low  many  years  ago  demonstrated  that  onr 
poison  sumach  affords  a  similar  product.  Other 
and  poisonous  species  afford  lacquer  to  the 
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natives  of  China  and  Ind)B.^The  singularly 
shaped  Chinese  galls  are  the  result  of  the  punc- 
ture and  depo^tion  of  the  egg  of  an  insect  in 
the  leaf  stalks  and  young  shoots  of  a  sumach,. 
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rhus  Bemialata^  of  northern  India,  China,  and 
Japan ;  the  galls  are  very  irregolar  in  shape,  1 
to  2)  in.  long,  mostly  egg-shaped,  with  various 
knotty  protuberances,  and  often  lobed,  velvety 
with  a  gray  down ;  they  are  mere  brittle  shells 
about  ^  in.  thick,  breaking  with  a  shining 
fracture,  and  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of 
tannin.  In  1872,  8,621  cwt.  of  these  galls  were 
imported  into  Great  Britain  alone. 

STHAIOKOFF,  Alexd  PMmtteh,  a  Russian 
dramatist,  born  in  Moscow  in  November,  1727, 
died  there  in  October,  1777.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  empress  Elizabeth 
placed  him  in  the  school  of  cadets.  In  1756 
he  founded  the  first  national  theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  became  its  director  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  Catharine  II.  made 
him  councillor  of  state.  He  modelled  his  plays 
after  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.  Among 
his  tragedies  are  K horeff  &nd  Sinaffi  Truvor, 
He  also  wrote  prose  works,  satires,  and  oth- 
er poetry.  His  complete  writings  (10  vols., 
1787)  have  passed  through  several  editions. 

8IJHATB1  ^Sans.  Samudra,  the  ocean),  an 
island  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  the  Indo- 
Malay  group,  lying  directly  under  the  equator, 
S.  W.  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  parallel  to  it, 
between  lat.  6^  40'  N.  and  5°  55'  S.,  and  Ion. 
95°  20'  and  106°  5'  E, ;  bounded  N.  by  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  N.  E.  by  the  strait  of  Malacca,  E. 
by  the  China  sea,  the  strait  of  Banca,  and  the 
Java  sea,  S.  by  the  strait  of  Sunda,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Indian  ocean;  extreme  length  1,050 
m.,  greatest  breadth  250  m. ;  area,  160,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  3,000,000  to 
4,000,000.  About  three  fourths  of  the  island 
is  subject  to  the  Netherlands,  a  portion  direct- 
ly, and  the  rest  through  dependent  native 
rulers.  To  the  first  class  belong  four  colonial 
establishments,  which  include  the  adjoining 
islands:  1.  The  government  officially  known 
as  Sumatra^s  West  Coast,  comprising  the  west- 
em  seaboard  from  lat.  2°  30'  N.  to  V  55'  S., 
and  including  the  residencies  of  Tapanuli  and 
Padang ;  aggregate  area,  about  47,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  1^620,979.  2.  Bencoolen,  on  the 
S.  W.  coast,  described  under  its  own  title.  3. 
Lampong,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island ; 
area,  10,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  112,271.  4.  Palem- 
bang,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  opposite  Banca.  (See 
Palembano.)  The  principal  native  state  in 
Sumatra  is  Acheen,  which  embraces  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  island  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  Dutch.  (See 
AoHEBN.)  The  territory  of  the  cannibal  Ba- 
taks  extends  southward  from  Acheen,  along 
the  interior,  to  the  border  of  the  colonial  dis- 
tricts of  the  W.  coast.  The  largest  native 
countries  in  the  east  are  Siak,  opposite  the  S. 
extremity  of  Malacca,  and  Jambi,  between  Siak 
and  the  Dutch  residency  of  Palembang. — The 
physical  conformation  of  Sumatra  resembles 
that  of  Java  in  the  long  volcanic  range  which 
extends  throughout  the  island,  although  the 
active  volcanoes  are  not  nearly  so  numerous, 
'  and  probably  do  not  exceed  five.    The  range 


is  near  the  W.  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  strip  of  lowlands  from  less  than  20  to  30  m. 
wide,  above  which  the  mountains  rise  abrupt- 
ly to  a  height  of  from  2,500  to  5,000  ft,  with 
many  lofty  peaks.  They  form  four  or  five 
parallel  ridges  with  elevated  plateaus  between 
them.  There  are  four  summits  over  10,000  ft. 
high,  and  six  others  over  5,000  ft.  Mt.  Berapi, 
just  S.  of  the  equator  (12,000  ft.),  is  the  centre 
of  a  volcanic  district  containing  humerous  hot. 
springs,  and  continually  emits  vapor.  The  al- 
titude of  Mt.  Ophir  (or  Passaman  peak),  at  the 
equator,  and  Mt.  Indrapura,  in  lat.  1°  80'  S.,  is 
estimated  at  upward  of  12,000  ft.,  and  a  height 
of  11,000  ft.  is  assigned  to  the  Abong-Abong 
mountain,  which  rises  from  the  very  centre  of 
the  unexplored  interior  of  Acheen.  The  por- 
tion of  Sumatra  which  lies  eastward  of  the 
great  linear  volcanic  range  La  a  vast  low  and 
comparatively  level  forest  region,  watered  by 
numerous  and  extensive  rivers,  and  subject  to 
frequent  inundation  near  the  coast.  The  for- 
mation of  this  great  plain  is  alluvial,  and  com- 
paratively recent  in  geological  time,  while  the 
W.  coast  is  believed  to  be  gradually  wearing 
away.  According  to  Wallace,  Sumatra  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  also  with  Borneo,  In  western  Su- 
matra the  underlying  formation  consists  of 
granite  and  syenite,  overspread  with  mud 
and  coral,  sandstone,  and  lava  and  other  vol- 
canic products.  Limestone  and  marble  occur 
in  Padang,  and  there  are  extensive  c^l  beds 
in  the  island,  but  of  very  recent  origin. 
Sumatra  has  long  been  noted  for  its  yield 
of  gold,  which  is  still  considerable,  being  de- 
rived from  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  particularly 
the  Indragiri,  the  Jambi,  and  their  tributa- 
ries. Iron,  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  and  petro- 
leum are  also  found. — The  coast  is  about  2,600 
m.  in  circuit.  The  island  terminates  on  the 
northwest  in  Acheen  head  and  on  the  north- 
east in  Diamond  point.  Between  these  points 
stretches  the  N.  coast  of  Acheen,  formerly 
known  as  the  Pedir  coast,  on  which  is  the  town 
of  Passier,  believed  to  be  the  first  place  to  which 
the  name  SamufhraJi  (Sumatra)  was  applied. 
The  shore  is  high  and  bold,  and  the  anchorage 
is  mostly  in  open  roadsteads.  The  N.  E.  coast 
is  low,  and  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  of  Malacca  southward  to  the  strait  of 
Sunda  it  is  bordered  by  extensive  banks  of 
mud  and  sand,  making  navigation  intricate 
and  dangerous.  The  entire  W.  coast  is  exposed 
to  a  very  heavy  surf,  and  more  especially  that 
portion  which  lies  S.  of  the  equator.  It  is 
indented  by  several  excellent  harbors,  that  of 
Tapanuli  being  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Parallel  to  it  and  about  60  m.  dis- 
tant is  a  chain  of  islands,  between  lat.  3**  N. 
and  5°  30'  S.,  comprising  several  of  consid- 
erable size,  including  Pulo  Babi  or  Hog  island 
(50  m.  long),  Pulo  Nias  (70  m.),  Sibiro,  Si- 
pora,  the  Poggi  islands,  and  Engano.  Most 
of  them  are  high,  well  wooded,  and  thickly 
inhabited.    The  chief  islands  off  the  E.  coast 
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are  Bancs  and  Bapat,  the  latter  in  lat.  2**  K, 
extending  about  25  m.  each  way,  and  separated 
from  Sumatra  by  a  narrow  strait,  only  naviga- 
ble by  small  vessels. — The  large  rivers  of  Suma- 
tra flow  down  the  eastern  watershed,  and  al- 
though there  are  many  rivers  on  the  W.  coast, 
they  all  have  short  courses  and  are  very  rapid. 
The  principal  eastern  watercourses  are  the 
Rakan,  flowing  northward  from  the  equator ; 
the  Siak,  200  m.  long,  in  the  native  state  of 
Siak ;  the  Kamper,  still  further  S. ;  the  Indra- 
giri,  having  a  general  eastward  course  not  far 
from  the  1st  parallel  of  S.  latitude,  and  said  to 
be  300  m.  long ;  the  Jambi,  in  the  country  of 
that  name ;  and  the  Musi  or  Palembang,  fall- 
ing into  the  .strait  of  Banca,  the  largest  river 
in  Sumatra  and  navigable  200  m.  inland.  In 
the  lower  part  of  their  courses  these  rivers 
are  very  sluggish,  and  they  all  have  exten- 
sive deltas.  Among  the  mountains  in  the 
west  are  several  lakes, .  of  which  the  best 
known  is  Sinkara,  nearly  1°  S.  of  the  equator, 
at  a  height  of  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
10  m.  long,  8  m.  broad,  and  1,182  ft.  deep. 
The  Manindyn  lake,  in  the  same  region,  occu- 
pies the  elliptic  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  is  6  m.  long  by  4  m.  in  width,  with  a  depth 
of  2,060  ft. — The  climate  of  Sumatra  is  warm 
and  moist,  the  thermometer  ranging  through- 
out the  year  between  76°  and  93°.  There  are 
about  200  days  of  rain  in  the  year  on  the 
Padang  plateau,  2,400  ft.  above  the  ocean. 
During  the  N.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  from 
November  to  January,  the  weather  is  exces- 
sively rainy;  but  from  June  to  September, 
when  the  S.  £.  monsoon  prevails,  the  rainfall 
is  limited  to  showers.  Except  in  the  marshy 
districts,  the  coasts  are  moderately  healthful. 
Sumatra  is  overspread  with  vast  forests,  rich 
in  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  tropics. 
Much  of  the  £.  coast  is  covered  with  mangrove 
bushes.  Further  inland  are  found  palms,  and 
trees  of  gigantic  growth,  many  of  them  being 
more  than  100  ft.  high.  On  the  W.  shore, 
besides  the  myrtle  and  several  varieties  of  fig, 
all  the  fruit  trees  common  to  the  archipelago 
abound,  and  most  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
to  their  summits  with  jungle.  In  the  forests 
are  many  valuable  timber  trees,  immense  tree 
ferns,  bamboos,  rattans,  the  camphor  tree, 
caoutchouc,  and  benzoin.  The  parasitic  Rqf- 
Jlena  bears  a  flower  with  a  calyx  a  yard  in 
diameter.  The  soil  of  Sumatra  is  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  and  yields  large  and  valuable 
crops  of  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  and  tobacco,  and 
some  cotton.  The  cocoanut  tree,  the  betelnut, 
and  the  sago  palm  also  afford  important  pro- 
dacts.  There  is  a  considerable  export  of  coffee 
to  the  United  States  from  Padang,  where  it  is 
grown  OQ  the  plateau.  In  Acheen  pepper  is 
the  chief  crop. — ^The  Sumatran  fauna  corre- 
sponds closely  with  that  of  Java  and  Borneo, 
the  other  great  islands  of  the  Indo-Malay  group. 
Of  the  quadmmana  it  comprises  11  species, 
among  them  the  siamang  ape,  and  the  orang- 
oatang,  whose  sole  other  habitat  is  Borneo ;  it 


is  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  N.  W.  portion 
of  Sumatra.  The  tiger,  the  two-horned  rhi- 
noceros, and  the  elephant  (B.  8umatranu»)  are 
all  found  on  the  island.  Many  elephants  were 
tamed  in  former  times,  but  no  attempt  is  now 
made  to  domesticate  them.  Other  mammals 
are  the  musk  deer  and  great  Malay  deer,  the 
tapir,  the  flying  lemur,  the  Malayan  sun  bear, 
squirrels,  and  bats.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful pheasants,  parrots,  partridges,  woodpeck- 
ers, herons,  and  the  large  hornbill.  Croco- 
diles and  pythons  are  the  most  formidable 
reptiles.  The  forms  of  insect  life  are  nu- 
merous and  varied,  including  21  papilionida, 
Muong  which  is  the  leaf  butterfly.  In  many 
parts  of  the  island  travelling  is  rendered  un- 
comfortable by  swarms  of  leeches  and  mos- 
quitoes. Buffaloes;  horses,  goats,  and  Chinese 
pigs  are  the  common  domestic  animals. — The 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  of  the  Malay  race, 
of  which  the  island  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cradle.  They  are  divided  into  several 
tribes,  who  speak  languages  that  are  considered 
as  dialects  of  one  common  tongue.  There  are 
tribes  in  the  interior  whose  origin  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  people  of  the  N.  part  of 
Sumatra,  about  Acheen,  are  taller,  stouter,  and 
of  darker  complexion  than  the  other  tribes, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  infu- 
sion of  Hindoo  blood.  The  Bataks  or  Battas, 
who  occupy  the  country  immediately  S.  of  these 
people,  are  smaller  and  of  lighter  complexion, 
and  in  some  respects  a  very  singular  race. 
(See  Batae.)  Mohammedanism  is  the  prevail- 
ing religion,  but  it  is  in  a  relaxed  state,  and 
the  people  of  the  interior  cannot  be  said  to  be- 
long to  any  particular  faith.  Polygamy  is  not 
common  except  among  the  chiefs.  The  Malays 
round  the  coast  appear  to  be  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  6,000  Chinese  have  set- 
tled in  the  Dutch  possessions.  Among  the 
natives  the  ordinary  dress  is  a  turban  and  loose 
trowsers  reaching  to  the  knee ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  commonly  uncovered  in  both 
sexes,  but  a  scarf  is  sometimes  worn  about  the 
shoulders.  The  houses  are  raised  on  posts  or 
pillurs  from  4  to  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  erected  in 
trees.  Those  of  the  poorer  classes  are  made  of 
bamboo  and  thatched  with  grass,  but  the  houses 
of  the  more  wealthy  are  generally  framed  of 
wood  and  the  sides  enclosed  by  large  sheets  of 
bark.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  rude  state.  The 
only  important  manufactures  are  of  utensils 
and  cloth  for  domestic  purposes.  Iron  for  na- 
tive use  is  now  wholly  imported.  The  trade 
of  Sumatra  is  principally  carried  on  with  Java, 
Madura,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Brit- 
ish India.  The  chief  exports  are  pepper,  gold 
dust,  camphor,  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  benzoin, 
gutta  percha,  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  and  coral. 
— For  administrative  purposes  the  Dutch  colo- 
nial possessions  are  divided  into  districts,  each 
under  a  controller,  who  visits  the  various  vil- 
lages from  time  to  time.    The  native  inhabir 
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tants  are  forbidden  to  bear  firearms.  The  entire 
number  of  Europeans  in  the  country  probably 
does  not  exceed  2,000.  The  chief  towns  are 
Acheen  in  the  north,  Palembang  in  the  south- 
east, Bencoolen  in  the  southwest,  and  Padang 
on  the  W.  coast. — The  first  historical  notice  of 
Sumatra  occurs  in  Arab  manuscripts  narrating 
Toyages  made  thither  in  the  9th  century.  The 
island  was  visited  in  1292  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
described  it  very  accurately  under  the  name  of 
Java  the  Less.  It  began  to  be  known  to  for- 
eigners as  Sumatra  in  the  last  half  of  the  14th 
century.  Before  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury it  was  reached  by  the  Venetian  traveller 
Nicold  di  Conti.  The  Portuguese  first  arrived 
there  in  1609,  visiting  the  Acheen  coast,  where 
they  found  a  powei^ul  king,  who  effectually 
opposed  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  footing.  The 
hostilities  thus  begun  between  Portugal  and 
Acheen  continued  with  but  little  iiitermission 
till  1641,  when  the  Portuguese  lost  Malacca. 
Sumatra  was  first  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  1699 
and  by  the  English  in  1602.  The  Dutch  formed 
a  settlement  at  Padang  in  1649,  got  posses- 
sion of  some  districts  in  the  S.  part  of  the  isl- 
and, and  established  several  factories.  In  1795 
all  their  Sumatran  territories  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  had  established  a  station 
at  Bencoolen  in  1686.  They  were  restored  in 
1815,  but  Bencoolen  was  retained  till  1824, 
when  all  the  British  possessions  in  Sumatra 
were  ceded  to  the  Netherlands  in  exchange  for 
Malacca  and  small  settlements  upon  the  coasts 
of  India.  The  Dutch  have  since  found  means 
to  annex  a  great  extent  of  territory.  At  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment pledged  itself  not  to  assail  Acheen,  but 
for  many  years  the  prevalence  of  piracy  and 
the  ill  treatment  of  foreign  vessels  on  the  N. 
coast  have  led  to  much  complaint.  All  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Dutch  rule  in  Sumatra  were  removed 
by  a  treaty  made  in  1871,  and  in  consequence 
of  repeated  violations  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  sultan  of  Acheen,  a  naval  and  military  ex- 
pedition was  despatched  from  the  Netherlands 
to  the  N.  coast  of  Sumatra  in  1873.  It  was 
repulsed  by  the  Acheenese  with  heavy  loss, 
and  the  war  has  since  been  carried  on  with 
varying  success. 

SUHBAWi,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archipel- 
ago, in  the  Sunda  chain,  lying  between  Flores 
on  the  east  and  Lombok  on  the  west,  the  8.  W. 
point  in  lat  9°  2'  S.,  Ion.  116°  42'  E. ;  length 
K  and  W.  about  170  m.,  extreme  breadth  50 
m. ;  estimated  area,  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
80,000.  Wallace  classifies  it  zoologically  in 
the  Timor  group.  A  deep  bay  penetrates  the 
N.  coast,  and  it  is  separated  from  Flores  by 
Sapi  and  Mangerai  straits,  between  which  lies 
the  island  of  Comodo.  Sumbawa  is  divided 
into  six  native  states,  each  governed  by  a  ra- 

i'ah  who  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
)utch.  They  are  Tomboro  and  Sumbawa  on 
the  N.  coast,  Bima  on  the  E.  coast,  where  the 
Dutch  have  a  resident,  and  Dompo,  Sangar, 


and  Papakat  The  island  is  monntainons,  and 
lies  within  the  volcanic  belt  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  containing  Mt.  Tomboro,  a  vol- 
cano near  the  N.  coast,  8,940  ft.  high,  the 
eruption  of  which  in  1815  caused  a  subsidence 
of  the  surface,  and  was  characterized  by  tre- 
mendous explosions  which  were  heard  over 
an  area  having  a  radius  of  more  than  800  m. 
Nearly  12,000  persons  were  killed ;  the  ashes 
fell  in  Java  and  Flores  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  and  even  in  Sumatra,  840  m.  from  the 
volcano.  In  Lombok  immense  damage  was 
done  and  many  lives  were  lost.  In  1836  a  less 
destructive  eruption  occurred.  Gold,  sulphur, 
and  saltpetre  are  found.  Sumbawa  is  not  well 
wooded,  but  sandal  and  sapan  wood  and  teak 
occur  to  a  limited  extent.  It  has  one  of  the 
best  breeds  of  horses  in  the  Indian  archipel- 
ago, and  they  are  extensively  exported.  The 
pearl  oyster  is  found.  The  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  native9  strongly  resemble  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  The  island  has 
been  subject  to  the  Dutch  since  1676. 

8UMMEK,  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding astronomically  the  time  between  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  or  from  about 
the  21st  of  June  till  about  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. The  calendar  summer  comprises  in  the 
United  States  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August;  in  England,  May,  June,  and  July.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  summer  months 
are  December,  January,  and  February  accord- 
ing to  the  American  method  of  regarding  the 
seasons,  or  November,  December,  and  January 
according  to  the  English  method.  Between 
the  tropics  there  is  no  summer  properly  so 
called,  the  hottest  times  being  those  when  the 
sun  passes  to  the  zenith  at  noon,  which  at  the 
equator  will  correspond  to  the  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal equinoxes,  the  two  dates  being  on  our 
summer  side  of  the  equinoxes  for  places  N.  of 
the  equator,  and  on  our  winter  side  in  places 
S.  of  the  equator. — The  Indian  summer  is  a 
period  of  warm,  pleasant  weather,  which  usu- 
ally occurs  every  year  over  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  after  the  autumnal 
storms,  and  continues  often  without  inter- 
ruption two  or  three  weeks.  It  appears  to 
be  a  more  decided  season  in  the  interior  than 
near  the  coast,  and  in  the  region  of  the  great 
lakes  is  especially  noticeable,  the  waters  du- 
ring its  continuance  remaining  placid,  and  the 
atmosphere  filled  with  a  peculiar  haziness. 
The  Indians  regarded  it  as  the  gift  of  their 
most  honored  deity,  the  god  of  the  southwest, 
who  sends  the  S.  W.  winds,  and  to  whom  they 
believed  their  souls  to  go  after  their  decease. 

SUMMiaiFIELD,  Johi,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Preston,  England,  Jan.  81,  1798, 
died  in  New  York,  June  13,  1825.  He  was 
educated  at  a  Moravian  school,  removed  to 
Dublin  in  1818,  joined  the  Wesleyan  society 
at  the  age  of  19,  and  became  a  preacher.  In 
1821  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  his  elo- 
quence drew  crowds  to  hear  him.  In  1822 
he  visited  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
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ingtOD,  and  in  December  went  to  Paris,  and 
then  to  England.  In  1824  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  continued  for  a  time  to  travel 
and  preach.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican tract  society.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  John  Holland  (8vo,  New  York, 
1829),  and  by  William  M.  Willett  (PhUadelphia, 
1857).  His  '^Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Ser- 
mons  "  were  published  at  New  York  in  1842. 

SOHHER  KED  BDU).    See  Tanageb. 

SCMMIBS,  a  central  county  of  West  Virginia, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Meadow  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  Gauley  river.  It  has  been  formed 
since  the  census  of  1870  from  Nicholas  co.  The 
surface  is  greatly  diversified,  and  the  valleys 
are  productive.  The  staples  are  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  hay,  and  dairy  products.   Capital,  Hinton. 

SDlODSSy  nMMfl  OhmmI,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  near  Oorfe  Castle,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  Oct.  11,  1812.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1880,  and  became  a  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  at  first  in 
Virginia.  In  1840  he  went  to  Texas  as  one  of 
nine  ministers  to  constitute  the  first  confer- 
ence there.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Alabama 
conference,  and  as  secretary  of  the  convention 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South.  By  ap- 
pointment, he  assisted  in  editing  the  ^^  South- 
em  Christian  Advocate'*  and  in  compiling  a 
new  hymn  book.  In  1850  the  general  con- 
ference elected  him  editor  of  their  books  and 
tracts,  and  of  the  "Sunday  School  Visitor," 
and  in  1868  also  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review." 
In  1866  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Nash- 
ville Christian  Advocate,"'  and  in  1874  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  in  the  new  Van- 
derbilt  university,  Nashville,  Tenn.  His  wri- 
tings include  "Commentaries  on  the  Gospels 
and  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;"  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Ritual  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South;"  "A  Treatise  on  Baptism;"  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Holiness;"  "Sunday  School  Teacher, 
or  the  Catechetical  OflSce;"  "Seasons,  Months, 
and  Days;"  "Talks  Pleasant  and  Profitable;" 
"The  Golden  Censer;"  "Scripture  Catechism" 
(2  vols.,  Old  and  New  Testament);  "Refuta- 
tion of  Thomas  Paine's  Theological  Writings;" 
and  an  enlargement  and  revision  of  Watson's 
"  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary." 

SCMHIT*  L  A  N.  E.  county  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  the  Cuyahoga  river  and  the  head  streams 
of  the  Tuscarawas,  and  travei-sed  by  the  Ohio 
canal  and  several  railroads ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  34,674.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
land  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  Coal 
is  mined  in  large  quantities.  Water  power 
abounds.  The  chief  productions  in  1873  were 
807,123  bushels  of  wheat,  688,619  of  Indian 
com,  386,714  of  oats,  98,489  of  potatoes,  82,- 
587  tons  of  hay,  105,689  lbs.  of  wool,  749,870 
of  butter,  and  1,586,842  of  cheese.  In  1874 
there  were  8,223  horses,  28,911  cattle,  28,- 
065  sheep,  and  9,594  hogs.  In  1870  there 
were  5  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 


ments, 10  of  brick,  23  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
11  of  cheese,  16  of  cooperage,  1  of  cutlery  and 
edge  tools,  1  of  anchors  and  chains,  8  of  iron 
castings,  9  of  tanned  and  6  of  curried  leather, 
7  of  machinery,  3  of  paper,  26  of  stone  and 
earthen  ware,  8  of  woollen  goods,  10  fionr 
mills^  and  15  saw  mills.  Capital,  Akron.  !!• 
A  N.  W.  county  of  Colorado,  bordering  on 
Utah,  and  watered  by  the  Grand,  White,  and 
Bear  rivers ;  area,  about  8,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  258.  This  county  formerly  occupied  the 
whole  N.  W.  comer  of  the  territory  W.  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  but  in  1874  Grand  co.,  with 
an  area  of  about  11,000  sq.  m.,  was  formed 
from  the  N.  portion.  The  E.  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  park,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  W.  portion  is  densely 
timbered  with  pine  and  spruce,  and  there  are 
immense  beds  of  coal.  Gold,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  2inc  are  found.  On  the  Grand  and 
Blue  rivers  and  their  tributaries  are  good 
grazing  lands ;  little  is  known  of  the  agricul- 
tural capabilities  of  the  county.  The  popula- 
tion is  chiefiy  in  the  S.  E.  corner,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Blue  river,  and  is  almost  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  gold  placer  mining.  Capital, 
Breckinridge.  Ill*  A  N.  E.  county  of  Utah, 
bordering  on  Wyoming,  and  containing  the 
head  waters  of  Bear  and  Weber  rivers  j  area, 
1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,512.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  surface  is 
mountainous.  Coal,  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are 
found.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
18,955  bushels  of  wheat,  2,028  of  oats,  1,852 
of  barley,  12,149  of  potatoes,  18,540  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  2,669  tons  of  hay.  The  value  of 
live  stock  was  $65,353.    Capital,  Coalville. 

SI7M1IES«  I«  A  N.  central,  county  of  Missis- 
sippi, formed  in  1874  from  Choctaw,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Oktibbeha  counties ;  area,  408  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Big  Black  river.  The  surface  is  somewhat  un- 
dulating and  the  soil  productive.  The  chief 
crops  are  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cot- 
ton. Capital,  Mt.  Tabor.  11.  A  N.  county  of 
Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  drained  by  af- 
fluents of  Big  Barren  river;  area,  about  500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,711,  of  whom  7,777 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  Louisville,  Nashville,  and 
Great  Southern  railroad  passes  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  163,114 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,155,914  of  Indian  corn, 
238,837  of  oats,  35,253  of  Irish  and  25,074  of 
sweet  potatoes,  4,921  tons  of  hay,  909,568  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  88,860  of  wool,  224,295  of  butter, 
15,668  of  honey,  and  38,563  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses.  There  were  7,582  horses,  3,078 
mules  and  asses,  5,378  milch  cows,  9,500  other 
cattle,  20,421  sheep,  and  37,304  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Gallatin.  III.  A  S.  county  of  Kansas,  bor- 
dering on  Indian  territory,  and  intersected  in 
the  northeast  by  the  Arkansas  river;  area, 
1,152  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  22 ;  in  1875,  4,925. 
It  consists  of  fertile  prairies.    Capital,  Sumner. 
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suuis.  CkaikSy  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1811,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1874.  His  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1889,  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard coUege,  a  lawyer,  and  for  14  years  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  son  re- 
ceiTed  his  early  education  at  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1830.  He  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  published  three  volumes  known  as 
^^  Sumner's  Reports,"  containing  decisions  of 
Judge  Story.  He  also  at  the  same  time  edited 
the  ^^American  Jurist,"  a  quarterly  law  jour- 
nal of  high  reputation.  During  the  first  three 
winters  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  while 
Judge  Story  was  absent  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  appointed  lecturer  to  the  law 
students,  and  part  of  the  time  he  had  sole 
charge  of  the  school.  His  favorite  topics  were 
those  relating  to  constitutional  law  and  the 
law  of  nations.  He  visited  Europe  in  1837, 
travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and 
resided  for  nearly  a  year  in  England.  He  car- 
ried to  England  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Judge  Story,  in  which  he  was  described  as  "  a 
young  lawyer  giving  promise  of  the  most  emi- 
nent distinction  in  his  profession,  with  truly 
extraordinary  attainments,  literary  and  judi- 
cial; and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  purity 
and  propriety  of  character."  He  was  received 
with  unusual  distinction  in  the  highest  circles, 
was  introduced  by  eminent  statesmen  on  the 
floor  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  invited 
by  the  chief  judges  to  sit  with  them  in  West- 
minster hall.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1840, 
and  in  1844-^6  published  an  elaborate  edition 
with  annotations  pi  '*  Vesey's  Reports  "  in  20 
vols.  Though  voting  with  the  whig  party,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  politics  till  1845,  when 
on  the  4th  of  July  he  pronounced  before  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Boston  an  oration  on 
"The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  in  which, 
prompted  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  affairs 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he  de- 
nounced the  war  system  as  the  ordeal  by  bat- 
tle still  unwisely  continued  by  international 
law  as  the  arbiter  of  justice  between  nations, 
and  insisted  that  this  system  ought  to  give  way 
to  peaceful  arbitration  for  the  adjudication  of 
international  questions.  His  oration  attracted 
unusual  attention,  led  to  much  controversy, 
and  was  widely  circulated  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  It  was  followed  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  public  addresses  on  kindred  themes, 
which  were  also  widely  circulated.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner earnestly  engaged  in  the  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  on  the  ground  of  slavery. 
In  1846  he  made  an  address  to  the  whig  state 
convention  of  Massachusetts  on  "  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Duties  of  the  Whig  Party,"  and  short- 
ly afterward  published  a  letter  of  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Robert  0.  Winthrop,  who  then  repre- 
sented Boston  in  congress,  for  his  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  war  with  Mexico.  These  steps  led 
eventually  to  Mr.  Sumner's  separation  from 


the  whig  party  and  association  with  the  free- 
soilers,  to  whose  candidates,  Van  Buren  and 
Adams,  he  lent  efficient  support  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1848.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  by  his  entrance  into  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  in  1850,  Mr.  Sumner  was  nominated 
for  the  vacancy  by  a  coalition  of  freesoilers 
and  democrats  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  was  elected  on  April  24,  1851,  after  a 
most  earnest  and  protracted  contest.  He  took 
his  seat  on  Dec  1,  1851,  and  retained  it  by 
successive  reelections  till  his  death.  His  first 
important  l^eech  was  upon  the  fugitive  slave 
act,  against  which  he  argued  that  congress 
had  no  power  under  the  constitution  to  legis- 
late for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
that  if  it  had,  the  act  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars conflicted  with  the  constitution,  and 
was  also  cruel  and  tyrannical.  In  this  speech 
Mr.  Sumner  laid  down  as  a  guide  for  political 
action  the  formula  to  which  he  ever  after- 
ward adhered,  that  "  freedom  is  national  and 
slavery  sectional."  In  the  debate  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  on  the 
contest  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Sumner  took  a  very 
prominent  part.  His  last  speech  upon  this 
topic,  which  was  printed  under  the  title  of 
"The  Grime  against  Kansas,"  occupied  two 
days  in  its  delivery.  May  19  and  20,  1856. 
Some  passages  in  it  greatly  incensed  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  from  South  Garolina,  one 
of  whom,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  on  May  22  as- 
saulted Mr.  Sumner  while  he  was  writing  at 
his  desk  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  with  a 
gutta  percha  cane  struck  him  on  the  head  till 
he  fell  to  the  floor  insensible.  (See  Bbooes, 
Pbbston  S.)  The  injury  thus  received  proved 
very  serious,  and  was  followed  by  a  severe  and 
long  disability,  from  which  his  recovery  was 
not  complete  till  three  or  four  years  later. 
His  term  of  office  as  senator  expired  March  4, 

1857,  and  in  the  preceding  January  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  reelected  him  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  senate,  while  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  members,  he  received  all  but  seven 
votes.  Under  the  advice  of  physicians  he 
went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in 
March,  1857,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  to  re- 
sume his  seat  in  the  senate.  His  health  being 
still  impaired,  he  went  abroad  again  in  May, 

1858,  remaining  till  the  autumn  of  1859,  and 
submitted  to  a  course  of  extraordinarily  se- 
vere medical  treatment  in  Paris.  His  next 
serious  effort  was  an  elaborate  speech  in  the 
senate,  denouncing  the  influence  of  slavery 
on  character,  society,  and  civilization,  which 
was  printed  under  the  title  of  "The  Bar- 
barism of  Slavery."  In  the  presidential  con- 
test of  1860  he  made  several  speeches  in  be- 
half of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin. In  the  senate  and  in  popular  addresses 
during  the  civil  war  he  earnestly  opposed  all 
concession  to  or  compromise  with  slavery,  and 
early  proposed  emancipation  as  the  speed!- 
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est  mode  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  He 
based  his  arguments  not  only  on  moral  and 
historical,  bat  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
always  claimed  that  his  positions  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  March,  1861,  when  the  republican 
party  obtained  the  control  of  the  senate,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  made  chiairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations.  Oq  Jan.  9,  1862,  he 
delivered  an  elaborate  speech  arguing  that  the 
seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on  board 
the  steamer  Trent  was  unjustifiable  on  the 
principles  of  international  law  which  had  al- 
ways been  maintained  by  the  United  States. 
This  speech  had  great  influence  in  reconciling 
the  public  to  the  surrender  of  the  confeder- 
ate envoys.  Later  in  the  war  he  made  pow- 
erful speeches  on  *^  Our  Foreign  Relations  " 
(1863),  and  on  **The  Case  of  the  Florida" 
(1864),  and  in  1865  he  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
President  Lincoln.  A  speech  upon  our  claims 
on  England,  April  18,  1869,  caused  great  ex- 
citement and  indignation  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  threaten 
war  and  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  excite  pop- 
ular feeling  against  that  country  by  exagger- 
ating the  *' consequential  damages"  she  had 
incurred  in  recognizing  the  belligerency  of  the 
seceding  states  and  in  allowing  the  confederate 
cruisers  to  sail  from  her  ports.  In  the  same  year 
his  opposition  to  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty, 
against  which  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  sen- 
ate, brought  him  into  collision  with  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Grant,  and  led  to  his 
removal  in  March,  1870,  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee  on-  foreign  relations, 
and  ultimately  to  his  separation  from  the  re- 
publican party  and  his  support  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, the  hberal  republican  and  democratic  can- 
didate for  president  in  1872.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  he  had  delivered  in  the  senate 
an  animated  speech  against  the  renomination 
of  President  Grant,  which  did  not  have  the 
weight  he  expected  with  the  republican  con- 
vention that  met  shortly  afterward.  On  Sept, 
11  a  convention  of  democrats  and  liberal  re- 

Eublicans,  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  nominated 
im  for  governor  of  the  state ;  but  he  had  al- 
ready gone  to  Europe  for  medical  advice,  and 
when  the  news  of  his  nomination  reached  liim 
in  England  he  declined  it.  He  returned  from 
Europe  late  in  1872,  and  on  taking  his  seat  in 
the  senate  reintroduced  two  measures  which 
he  had  unsuccessfully  proposed  before.  One 
was  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  other  a  resolution 
providing  that  the  names  of  the  battles  won 
over  fellow  citizens  in  the  civil  war  should 
.be  removed  from  the  regimental  colors  of  the 
army  and  from  the  army  register.  This  last 
resolution  was  strongly  denounced,  and  led  to 
a  vote  of  censure  on  him  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1873,  which  was  rescinded  in 
1874,  shortly  before  his  death.  He  died  of  an- 
gina pectoris,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours. 
Mr.  Sumner's  addresses  were  first  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Orations  and  Speeches "  (2 


vols.  12mo,  Boston,  1850),  to  which  was  added 
^^  Recent  Speeches  and  Addresses"  (12mo,  Bos- 
ton, 1856).  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  prepared  a  final  and  complete  collection 
entitied  "The  Works  of  Charles  Sumner"  (12 
vols.,  Boston,  1871-'5).  Two  or  three  more 
volumes  are  to  appear,  under  the  charge  of  his 
executors,  of  whom  the  chief  is  Prof.  Longfel- 
low.— See  "  A  Memorial  of  Charles  Sumner," 
published  by  order  of  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Boston,  1874),  and  "  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  Charles  Sumner,"  by  0.  Edwards 
Lester  (New  York,  1874). 

SUMNER,  John  Bird,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  at  Kenil worth,  Warwickshire,  in  1780, 
died  in  London,  Sept.  6,  1862.  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1820  became  canon  of 
Durham,  in  1828  bishop  of  Chester,  and  in 
1848  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  evangelical  school  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  while  he  was  primate  of  Eng- 
land occurred  the  controversy  about  the  work 
entitled  *^  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  also  the 
revival  of  the  synodical  power  of  the  convo- 
cations. He  published  an  essay  on  *^  Apostoli- 
cal Preaching  "  (London,  1815) ;  "  The  Records 
of  Creation"  (2  vols.,  1816),  which  won  the 
second  Burnet  prize  of  £400;  "Evidences  of 
Christianity "  (1824) ;  and  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions entitled  "  Practical  Reflections  "  (1869). 

SUMTEft,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I*  An  E.  county  of  South  Car- 
olina, bounded  W.  by  the  Wateree  river,  and 
drained  by  Black  river  and  its  affluents ;  area, 
about  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1876,  31,480,  of 
whom  28,086  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
generally  undulating  and  the  soil  fei*tile,  and 
there  are  extensive  forests  of  pine.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and 
Augusta  railroad  and  its  branch.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  189,039  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  86,113  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,212 
bales  of  cotton,  246,325  lbs.  of  rice,  and  2,282 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  905  horses,  1,126 
mules  and  asses,  1,699  milch  cows,  2,630  other 
cattle,  1,075  sheep,  and  658  swine;  6  man- 
ufactories of  carriages  and  wagons,  4  of  tar 
and  turpentine,  and  6  saw  mills.  Capital, 
Sumter  Court  House.  11.  A  S.  W.  county  of 
Georgia,  bounded  E.  by  Flint  river ;  area,  about 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,659,  of  whom 
10,639  were  colored.  ,  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  South- 
western railroad.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  .were  280,379  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
22,086  of  oats,  11,516  of  peas  and  beans,  40,- 
924  of  sweet  potatoes,  12,823  bales  of  cotton, 
61,031  lbs.  of  butter,  and  15,310  gallons  of 
molasses.  There  were  634  horses,  1,796  mules 
ani  asses,  1,768  milch  cows,  3,878  other  cattle, 
832  sheep,  and  12,624  swine.  Capital,  Ameri- 
cns.  ML  A  central  county  of  Florida,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Withlacoochee  river ;  area,  1,370  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,952,  of  whom  980  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and 
swampy,  and  there  are  several  small  lakes. 
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The  chief  prodactioiis  in  1870  were  67,278 
hoahels  of  Indian  corn,  112,620  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 8,800  lbs.  of  rice,  601  bales  of  cotton,  and 
13,650  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  14,996 
cattle  and  6,480  swine.  Capital,  Leesbarg. 
Vf»  A  W.  coanty  of  Alabama,  bordering  on 
Mississippi,  boanded  E.  by  the  Tombigbee  and 
intersected  bj  the  Nozabee  river ;  area,  about 
800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 24,109,  of  whom  18,907 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the 
soil  fertile.  It  has  water  conminnication  hj  the 
Tombigbee  river,  and  is  intersected  hy  the  Ala- 
bama and  Chattanooga  railroad  and  a  branch 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  884,110  bushels  of  wheat, 
14,941  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,618  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  11,646  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,242 
horses,  1,957  mules  and  asses,  2,097  milch  cows, 
988  worldng  oxen,  8,644  other  cattle,  2,249 
sheep,  and  8,024  swine.    Capital,  Livingston. 

HliMiUy  Fsit,  a  work  built  upon  an  artifi- 
cial island  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  it  was  designed  to 

Protect.  It  stands  about  2f  m.  from  Castle 
Incknej,  the  fort  near  the  point  of  the  penin- 
sula upon  which  Charleston  is  built,  and  about 
half  that  distance  from  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sul- 
livan's island.  It  was  intended  to  mount  140 
heavy  guns,  in  three  tiers;  but  at  the  close  of 
1860  the  fort  was  stiU  incomplete,  few  of  the 
guns  being  mounted.  The  United  States  gar- 
rison, numbering  109  men,  of  whom  only  63 
were  combatants,  under  Major  Robert  Ander- 
son, occupied  Fort  Moultrie.  On  the  night  of 
Dec.  26  Maior  Anderson,  learning  that  the  se- 
cessionists had  made  preparations  to  capture 
Fort  Moultrie  and  seize  the  other  fortifications 
near  Charleston,  transferred  his  force  to  Fort 
Sumter.  Here  ne  was  able  to  mount  only  62 
of  the  lighter  guns.  About  the  same  time 
commissioners  were  sent  by  the  state  author- 
ities to  demand  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts  in 
South  Carolina.  President  Buchanan  refused, 
and  Fort  Sumter  was  virtually  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Early  in  January,  1861,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  throw  in  supplies,  by 
means  of  an  expedition  from  New  York  in 
the  steamer  Star  of  the  West.  On  April  11 
Gen.  Beauregard,  who  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  raised  by  the  confederate 
government,  and  had  constructed  powerful 
batteries  on  every  point  commanding  Fort 
Sumter,  demanded  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  fort.  Major  Anderson  refused,  but  said 
that  if  he  was  not  reenforced  by  the  15th  lie 
would  evacuate  the  fort :  to  which  Beauregard 
responded  that  he  would  open  fire  at  about 
half  past  4  on  the  morning  of  April  12.  Fire 
was  accordingly  opened,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  works  were  seriously  damaged.  The  bom- 
bardment was  fiercely  continued,  but  no  one 
was  hurt.  The  provisions  and  ammunition  be- 
ing nearly  exhausted,  the  evacuation  of  the  fort 
was  agreed  upon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th, 
and  on  the  14th  Major  Anderson  marched  out 


with  flying  colors.  The  confederates  strength- 
ened the  fort  and  put  in  a  strong  garrison,  and 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war  it  formed  the 
main  defence  of  Charleston.  In  April,  1863, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  a  monitor 
fleet  under  Admiral  Du  Pont  Still  kter  it 
was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  batteries 
erected  on  Morris  -island,  and  reduced  almost 
to  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins;  but  every  direct 
attempt  to  take  it  failed^  and  it  fell  into  Union 
hands  only  when  Charleston  was  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  confederates  in  February,  1865. 
(See  Charleston.)  On  April  14,  1865,  just 
four  years  after  the  surrender,  the  Union  flag, 
the  tame  which  had  been  lowered  in  1861, 
was  again  formally  raised  over  the  dilapidated 
walls  of  Fort  Sumter. 

SDMTEft,  HnMiQ,  an  American  revolutionary 
general,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1784,  died  near 
Camden,  S.  C,  June  1, 1882.  He  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  pres- 
ent at  Braddock'g  defeat,  and  in  March,  1776, 
became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  second  regi- 
ment of  South  Carolina  rifiemen.  After  the 
capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  1780, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  swamps  of  the  Santee, 
and,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  and  able  partisan 
leaders  of  the  soulii.  On  July  12  he  defeated 
a  British  detachment  on  the  Catawba,  but  on 
Aug.  18  was  surprised  and  routed  at  Fishing 
creek  by  Tarleton.  He  collected  another  corps, 
and  on  Nov.  12  defeated  Col.  Wemyss,  who 
had  attacked  his  camp  in  Chester  district  near 
Broad  river.  A  few  days  later  Tarleton  at- 
tempted to  surprise  him  while  encamped  at 
Blackstocks  on  the  Tiger  river,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  severe  loss.  Sumter  was 
severely  wounded  in  this  encounter;  but  in 
March,  1781,  he  raised  three  new  regiments, 
and,  in  concert  with  Marion,  Pickens,  and 
others,  harassed  the  enemy's  scattered  posts 
in  the  low  country.  In  January,  1781,  con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  him 
and  his  men.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
from  South  Carolina  in  l789-'98,  and  United 
States  senator  in  1801-'9;  and  in  1809  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  He  was  the  last  surviving 
general  of  the  revolution. 

SUN,  the  central  ruling  body  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  and  the  great  source  of  light  and 
heat.  The  visible  orb  of  the  sun,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  complex  structure  of  which 
that  orb  is  but  a  part,  is  a  globe  about  863,000 
m.  in  diameter.  So  far  as  observation  ex- 
tends, this  globe  is  spherical  in  shape,  no  dif- 
ference having  been  detected  in  the  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters.  In  fact,  no  single  set  of 
measurements,  however  carefully  made,  could 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  com- 
pression in  the  solar  orb,  since  the  equality  of 
the  diameters  results  not  from  a  single  set  of 
measures,  but  from  comparisons  between  many 
thousands  of  observations  made  at  Greenwich, 
Paris,  Washington,  and  other  leading  observa- 
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tones.     The  Tolame  of  the  snn  exceeds  the 
earth's  nearly  1,258,000  times.   His  mean  den- 
sity is  almost  exactly  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  earth's,  so  that  his  mass  exceeds  hers  about 
816,000  times.    Gravity  at  the  visible  boim- 
dary  of  the  solar  globe  exceeds  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surface  about  27*1  times ;  and  a  body 
dropped  from  rest  near  the  sun's  surface  would 
fall  through  436  ft.  in  the  first  second,  and 
have  acquired  a  velocity  of  872  ft,  a  second,  or 
about  10  m.  a  minute.    The  sun's  mass  exceeds 
the  combined  mass  of  all  the  planets  about 
750  times.    His  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
has  been  estimated  at  about  91,480,000  m. : 
though  we  may  expect  that  the  results  obtained 
during  the  late  transit  of  Venus  (December, 
1874)  and  to  be  obtained  during  the  coxping 
transit  (December,  1882)  will  lead  to  some  cor- 
rection of  this  estimate.     It  already  appears 
probable  that  the  sun's  estimated  mean  dis- 
tance must  be  increased  to  about  92,000,000 
m.    The  greatest  and  least  distances  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  (assuming  his  mean  distance  to 
be  91,480,000  m.)  are  respectively  92,968,000 
and  89,897,000  m. ;  and  his  apparent  diameter 
varies  from  81'  81*8"  to  82'  86-4"  as  he  passes 
from  his  greatest  to  his  least  distance. — The 
snn  has  an  apparent  motion  among  the  stars 
from  west  to  east  along  the  great  circle  called 
the  ecliptic  (see  Eoupno),  making  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  heavens  in  865  days,  5  hours,  9 
minutes,  and  9*6  seconds,  though  the  passage 
from  vernal  equinox  to  vernal  equinox  (first 
point  of  Aries)  occupies  only  865d.  5h.  48m. 
48*6s.,  because  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes.    (See  Pbeoession.)    These  two  periods 
are  caUed  respectively  the  sidereal  year  and  the 
tropical  year.    There  is  one  other  astronomi- 
cal year  (besides  the  civil,  Julian,  and  lunar 
years)  known  as  the  anomalistic  year,  being 
the  interval  separating  successive  passages  of 
the  perigee  of  the  solar  path,  viewed  geomet- 
rically; its  length  amounts  to  865d.  6h.  18m. 
49*3s.     The  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  not 
uniform  in  the  ecliptic,  owing  to  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit ;  it  is  greatest  about 
Dec.  81  to  Jan.  1,  when  he  moves  through  1® 
r  9-9"  in  24h.,  and  least  about  June  80-July 
1,  when  he  only  moves  through  O"*  57'  11*5"  in 
24h.    The  sun  has  also  three  real  motions :  1, 
an  axial  rotation,  the  nature  of  which  will 
presently  be  described ;  2,  a  motion  about  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  solar  system, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  superiority  of 
his  mass  over  that  of  all  the  other  bodies  this 
centre  of  inertia  is  always  within  the  sun's  vol- 
ume; 8,  a  progressive  motion  in  space  toward 
the  direction  of  the  constellation  Hercules,  the 
rate  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  150,000,- 
000  m.  per  annum,  but  on  evidence  exceeding- 
ly questionable.    The  fact  of  solar  motion  to- 
ward Hercules  is  as  nearly  certain  as  possible, 
but  the  rate  of  this  motion  is  not  known. 
Recent  researches  suggest  that  it  is  far  greater 
than  the  rate  just  mentioned,  great  though 
that  rate  may  appear. — Examined  with  a  tele- 


scope, the  sun's  surface,  which  appears  very, 
nearly  uniform  to  the  naked  eye,  is  seen  to 
be  brightest  near  the  centre,  and  to  grow  pro- 
gressively darker  toward  the  circumference. 
It  is  also  marked  by  various  irregularities, 
spots,  faculiB,  mottling,  besides  other  appear- 
ances requiring  greater  telescopic  power  for 
their  detection.  The  spots  on  the  sun  were 
independently  discovered  by  Galileo,  Fabri- 
cius,  Scheiner,  and  Harriot.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  move  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  they  are  real  surface  markings, 
not  bodies  passing  between  the  earth  and  tihe 
sun,  and  that  therefore  the  sun's  rotation  can 
be  measured  by  observing  them.  It  was  found 
that  the  sun  rotates  in  a  period  of  about  25^ 
days;  and  as  the  spots  do  not  at  all  times 
pass  on  straight  lines  across  the  sun's  face, 
but  sometimes  on  a  course  slightly  bowed  up- 
ward and  at  others  on  a  course  slightly  bowed 
downward,  it  was  seen  that  the  sun's  axis  of 
rotation  is  not  quite  upright  as  referred  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  uightly  inclined.  The 
following  elements  of  the  snn's  rotation  belong 
to  the  astronomy  of  recent  times,  having  been 
deduced' from  results  obtained  by  Carrington 
and  Sparer,  reduced  to  the  year  1869 : 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  a  mean  rotation  is  in- 
dicated. Carrington's  observations  have  shown 
that  spots  in  different  solar  latitudes  travel 
at  different  rates,  varying  in  fact  from  a  daily 
rotation  through  about  12| °  in  lat.  50°  (nearly 
the  highest  in  which  spots  have  been  observed) 
to  a  daily  rotation  through  nearly  14J°  at  the 
solar  equator  (where,  however,  spots  are  very 
rarely  seen).  Carrington  gives  the  following 
formula  for  the  rotation  in  different  solar  lati- 
tudes: daily  rotation  =  14°  25'- (2°  450  s^n.J 
lat. ;  but  this  formula  is  purely  empirical.  The 
curious  point  about  this  variation  in  the  rate 
of  turning  is  that,  taking  two  parts  of  the  visi- 
ble solar  surface  in  the  same  longitude,  but  one 
in  lat  45°  (say),  the  other  on  the  equator,  the 
latter  will  advance  further  and  further  in  longi- 
tude from  the  former,  gaining  daily  about  two 
degrees,  so  that  in  the  course  of  about  180  days 
it  will  have  gained  a  complete  revolution.  That 
is  to  say,  the  sun's  equator  makes  about  two 
revolutions  more  per  annum  than  the  regions  in 
45°  north  and  south  solar  latitude.  The  spots 
on  the  sun  have  usually  a  dark  central  region 
called  the  wfw&ro,  within  which  is  a  still  darker 
part  called  the  nucleus^  while  around  this  there 
is  a  fringe  of  fainter  shade  than  the  umbra, 
called  the  penumbra.  Although  the  umbra  and 
nucleus  appear  dark,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  tiiat  they  are  really  dark ;  in  fact, 
Prof.  Langley  of  Pittsburgh  has  succeeded  in 
examining  the  light  from  the  nucleus  alone, 
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and  he  finds  that  though  tho  nncleos  looks  per- 
fectly black  by  contrast  with  the  general  sur- 
face, it  shines  in  reality  with  a  light  unbearably 
brilliant  when  viewed  alone,  while  his  thermal 
measurements  show  that  the  heat  from  the 
nucleus  is  even  greater  proportionately  than 
the  light,  and  not  very  greatly  below  the  heat 
of  the  surrounding  surface.  The  boundary 
between  the  umbra  and  the  penumbra  is  in 
general  well  defined ;  and  commonly  the  inner 
part  of  the  penumbra  nearest  to  the  umbra  is 
brighter  than  the  exterior  portion.  Many 
spots  are  of  enormous  size,  so  as  to  be  visible 
with  the  naked  eye.  Sir  W.  Herschel  saw  one 
in  1779  which  had  a  diameter  exceeding  50,- 
000  m.,  and  many  far  larger  than  this  have 
since  been  seen.  The  spots  are  not  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  but  afe  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  two  belts  between 
lat.  5°  and  30°  on  either  side  of  the  solar  equa- 
tor. An  equatorial  zone  6°  wide  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  spots.  Owing  to  this  pe- 
culiarity of  arrangement.  Sir  J.  Herschel  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  motions  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  corresponding  to  our  trade  winds ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  solar  orb  and 
atmosphere  differ  so  entirely  from  those  of 
our  earth  and  air,  that  sach  comparisons  are 
unsafe.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow  was  the  first 
to  show  that  the  umbra  of  a  spot  is  below  the 
level  of  the  penumbra.  He  observed  that  a 
«pot,  visible  in  1769,  changed  in  shape  as  it 
traversed  the  solar  disk,  precisely  as  it  would 
if  the  spot  had  been  a  depression  below  tho 
general  surface  of  the  sun.  The  penumbra 
was  markedly  wider  on  the  side  nearest  the 
edge  of  the  solar  disk  than  on  the  other  side, 
whereas  the  reverse  should  have  been  the  case 
if  the  spot  had  been  a  surface  marking.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  in  1777  began  a  series  of  solar 
observations  which  before  long  confirmed  Wil- 
son^s  views.  He  was  led  to  explain  the  spots 
by  the  theory  that  the  sun's  globe  is  surround- 
ed by  two  layers  of  clouds,  suspended  in  an 
atmosphere  at  different  elevations.  -He  sup- 
posed the  upper  cloud  stratum  to  be  self- 
luminous,  and  to  be  the  source  of  the  solar 
light,  or  the  true  photosphere  (to  use  a  conve- 
nient term  invented  by  SchrOter).  The  lower 
layer  he  regarded  as  opaque,  and  as  owing 
whatever  light  it  appears  to  possess  to  the  re- 
flection of  light  received  from  the  upper  layer. 
He  supposed  that  when  an  opening  is  formed 
in  the  outer  layer  we  see  merely  a  penumbral 
spot;  but  that  when  the  inner  layer  also  is 
displaced  we  see  the  true  surface  of  the  sun, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  solid,  and  not  neces- 
sarily so  heated  as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation. 
Modern  researches  show  this  part  at  least  of 
Herschers  theory  to  be  wholly  untenable,  every- 
thing tending  to  prove  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  sun  to  its  innermost  core  is  intensely 
heated.  The  recognition  of  a  nucleus  within 
the  umbra  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  third 
cloud  layer  exists  within  the  second  or  inter- 
nal layer  of  HerscheVs  theory.    But  the  obser- 


vations of  Prof.  Langley  show  that  most  prob- 
ably all  the  features  of  the  solar  photosphere 
yet  observed  are  phenomena  of  cloud  enve- 
lopes, since  he  has  been  able  to  recognize  cloud 
forms  at  one  level  floating  over  cloud  forms  at  a 
lower  level,  while  even  in  the  (relatively)  dark- 
est depths  of  the  nucleus  clouds  are  still  to  be 
perceived,  though  so  deep  down  that  their  out- 
lines can  b.e  barely  discerned.    The  study  of 
the  solar  spectrum  (see  Speotbum  Analysis), 
while  revealing  much  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion and  physical  condition  of  the  solar  orb, 
has  thrown  some  light  also  on  the  nature  of 
sun  spots.      Mr.  Huggins,  for  instance,  has 
found  that  several  of  the  absorption  bands  be- 
longing to  the  solar  spectrum  are  wider  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  spot,  a  circumstance  indicative 
of  increased  absorption  so  far  as  the  vapors 
corresponding  to  sqch  lines  are   concerned. 
Spots  are  more  numerous  in  some  years  than 
in  others,  and  occasionally  no  spots  are  visible 
for  many  successive  days.    Schwabe  of  Des- 
sau began  to  study  this  peculiarity  in  1826,  and 
after   many  years   recognized  a   remarkable 
periodicity  in   the  frequency  of   sun  spots. 
They  are  found  gradually  to  increase  in  num- 
ber during  a  certain  period,  and  then  to  de- 
crease until  at  length  there  are  no  spots ;  then 
they  increase  again,  and  so  on.     According  to 
Schwabe's  earlier  investigations,  the  cycle  lasts 
10 J  years ;  but  Wolf  of  ZClrich  has  found  by 
examining  earlier  observations  that  the  true 
average  period  is  about  11-11  years.    (See  Mag- 
netism, Tbbrestbial.)    Various  minor  cycles 
have  been  suspected,  besides  a  long  cycle  of 
about  66  years.    Wolf  in  1859  presented  a 
formula  by  which  the  frequency  of  spots  is 
connected  with  the  motions  of  the  four  bod- 
ies, Venus,  the  earth,   Jupiter,   and   Saturn. 
Prof.  Loomis  of  Yale  college  has  since  advo- 
cated a  theory  (suggested  by  the  present  wri- 
ter in  1865,  in  "  Saturn  and  its  System,"  p. 
168,  note)  that  the  long  cycle  of  56  years  is 
related  to  the  successive  conjunctions  of  Sa- 
turn and  Jupiter.    But  the  association  is  as 
yet  very  far  from  being  demonstrated,  to  say 
the  least. — Besides  the  spots,  the  telescope  re- 
veals minute  dark  dots  or  pores  mottling  the 
surface,  which  have  been  lately  found  to  be 
the  intervals  separating  numberless  cloud-liko 
forms,  apparently  minute,  but  in  reality  from 
200  to  1,000  m.  in  diameter,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  so  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  interv^e- 
ning  spaces  that  they  must  be  recognized  as 
the  principal  radiators  of  the  solar  light  and 
heat.    These  are  found  to  be  in  constant  fluc- 
tuation, and  Sir  J.  Herschel  compares  their 
appearance  to  the  slow  subsidence  of  some 
flocculeni;  chemical  precipitates  in  a  transparent 
fluid  when  viewed  perpendicularly  from  above. 
Near  the  great  spots  or  groups  of  spots  there 
are  often  seen  streaks  more  luminous  than  the 
neighboring  surface,  called  faculcB.    They  are 
oftenest  seen  toward  the  borders  of  the  disk. 
Mr.  Dawes  saw,  on  Oct.  22,  1859,  in  a  large 
mass  of  faoulse,  one  bright  streak  forming  the 
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yerj  edge  of  the  sun,  and  projecting  irregn- 
larly  beyond  the  circular  contour,  reminding 
him  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills  often  seen  at  the 
enlightened  limb  of  the  moon.  M.  Ghacornao, 
a  most  diligent  French  investigator,  observed 
on  one  occasion  a  sudden  transformation  of 
the  laminons  part  of  the  photosphere  into 
dark  parts ;  luminous  bridges  were  seen  cross- 
ing the  spots,  and  then  gradually  becoming 
dark.  '  As  these  luminous  bridges  darkened, 
they  at  the  same  time  plunged  into  the  deeper 
parts,  and  became  covered  with  other  lumi- 
nons  bridges  which  formed  above  them. — The 
phenomena  witnessed  during  total  solar  eclipses 
are  next  to  be  considered.  The  red  prominen- 
ces were  first  seen  during  the  solar  eclipse  of 
July  8,  1842.  In  the  eclipse  of  July  28,  1861, 
it  was  shown  that  they  belong  to  the  sun,  since 
the  advancing  moon  visibly  concealed  those 
on  one  side  and  disclosed  those  on  the  other 
side.  During  the  eclipse  of  June  18,  1860, 
Secchi  and  De  la  line  photographed  the  prom- 
inences at  two  stations  in  Spain,  and  thence- 
forth the  solar  nature  of  these  appendages  was 
admitted  by  all.  As  some  of  them  were  seen 
to  extend  fully  3'  from  the  edge  of  the  sun  on 
that  occasion,  it  became  manifest  that  they  are 
objects  of  enormous  dimensions,  since  8'  at 
the  sun^s  distance  corresponds  to  an  extension 
of  about  80,000  m.  In  the  Indian  eclipse  of 
August,  1868,  the  prominences  were  examined 
with  the  spectroscope  by  Ool.  Tennant,  Gapt. 
Herschel,  and  Messrs.  Janssen  and  Rayet.  Tne 
spectrum  was  found  to  consist  of  bright  lines, 
showing  that  the  colored  prominences  are 
masses  of  glowing  gas,  the  bright  lines  of  hy- 
drogen were  recognized,  and  an  orange-yellow 
line  was  ascribed  (mistakenly,  however)  to  so- 
dium. But  on  the  following  day  Janssen  ap- 
plied a  new  method  of  research,  the  principle 
of  which  had  been  indicated  earlier  by  Huggins 
("  Report  of  Gouncil  of  Astronomical  Society," 
"Monthly  Notices,"  February,  1868).  Since 
prismatic  dispersion  reduces  the  brightness  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  but  only  throws  the  lines 
of  a  gaseous  spectrum  further  apart,  it  follows 
that  by  directing  a  tele-spectroscope  toward 
the  place  of  a  prominence,  the  light  from  the 
air  which  usually  obliterates  the  prominence 
light  can  be  so  reduced  by  sufficient  dispersion 
that  the  prominence  lines  may  be  rendered  visi- 
ble. Janssen  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  by 
noting  the  indications  thus  afforded  he  was  able 
to  determine  the  presence  and  even  the  shape 
of  prominences  at  various  parts  of  the  sun's 
edge.  Two  months  later,  but  before  the  news 
of  Janasen^s  success  had  reached  England,  Mr. 
Lockyer  obtained  a  similar  result.  Before  long 
Huggins,  who  had  been  the  first  to  enunciate 
the  principle  of  the  method,  showed  how  by 
opening  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  the  whole 
of  a  prominence  could  be  seen  at  once.  Since 
then  the  prominences  have  been  successfully 
studied  by  ZoUner,  Respighi,  Secchi,  and  oth- 
ers. Prof.  Young  of  Dartmouth  college  has 
been  particularly  successful  in  applying  this 


method  of  research. — Even  before  the  promi- 
nences were  discovered,  it  was  known  that  a 
border  of  red  light  surrounds  the  solar  disk ; 
it  had  been  seen  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  be- 
ginning of  total  eclipse,  and  on  the  western 
side  at  the  end.  In  1860  this  envelope  was 
very  clearly  seen,  and  even  photographed.  It 
has  been  designated  as  the  sierra,  because  of  its 
serrated  appearance;  but  recently  the  name 
chromosphere  (for  chromatosphere)  has  been 
given  to  it.  The  observations  of  prominences 
and  sierra  as  summarized  by  Secchi  indicate 
the  following  results:  "The  sierra  presents 
four  aspects;  1,  smooth,  with  defined  outline: 
2,  smooth,  but  no  defined  outline;  8,  fringed 
with  filaments ;  and  4,  irregularly  fringed  with 
small  flames.  The  prominences  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  orders,  heaps,  jets,  and  plumes. 
The  heaped  prominences  need  no  special  de- 
scription. The  jets  are  those  to  which  alone 
the  following  description  by  Respighi  (erro- 
neously given  as  generally  applicable  to  all 
prominences)  can  be  applied:  ^ They  originate 
generally  in  rectilinear  jets  either  vertical  or 
oblique,  very  bright  and  very  well  defined. 
They  rise  to  a  great  height,  often  to  a  height 
of  at  least  80,000  m.,  and  occasionally  to  more 
than  twice  that ;  then  bending  back,  fall  again 
upon  the  sun  like  the  jets  of  our  fountains. 
Then  they  spread  into  figures  resembling  gi- 
gantic trees  more  or  less  rich  in  branches.' 
Their  luminosity,"  proceeds  Secchi,  "is  in- 
tense, insomuch  that  they  can  be  seen  through 
the  light  clouds  into  which  the  sierra  breads 
up.  Their  spectrum  indicates  the  presence 
of  many  elements  besides  hydrogen.  When 
they  have  reached  a  certain  height  they  cease 
to  grow,  and  become  transformed  into  ex- 
ceedingly bright  masses,  which  eventually  sep- 
arate into  fleecy  clouds.  The  jet  prominences 
last  but  a  short  time,  rarely  an  hour,  frequent- 
ly but  a. few  minutes,  and  they  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spots. 
Wherever  there  are  jet  prominences  there 
also  are  faculsB.  The  plume  prominences  are 
distinguished  from  the  jets  in  not  being  char- 
acterized by  any  signs  of  an  eruptive  origin. 
They  often  extend  to  an  enormous  height; 
they  last  longer  than  the  jets,  though  subject 
to  rapid  changes  of  figure ;  and  lastly  they  are 
distributed  indiif erently  over  the  sun's  surface. 
It  would  seem  that  in  jets  a  part  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  lifted  up,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
plumes  only  the  sierra  is  disturbed."  (It  is 
here  of  importance  to  remark  that  these  erup- 
tive prominences,  particularly  associated  with 
spots,  are  of  late  becoming  recognized  as  chief- 
ly due  to  metallic  vapors,  in  distinction  from 
the  "plume"  forms,  which  are  largely  com- 
posed of  hydrogen.)  This  account  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  description  of  the  remark- 
able solar  explosion  actually  witnessed  by  Prof. 
Young  on  Sept.  7,  1871.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
cloud  prominence  he  had  been  observing  on 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  100,- 
000  m.  long  by  54,000  m.  high.    He  was  called 
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swa7  at  ISh.  SOm.,  end  on  retarning  at  12h. 
66m.  "  foand  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  lit- 


t  appMnd  U  luir-pMt  U  o'olock. 
pt.  1,  ISII. 

ertHj  blown  to  elireds  bj  some  inoonoeiTible 
np-rosh  from  beneath."  Fig.  2  repraeente  the 
upearance  when 
tne  np-rnabing 
hj^drogen  had  at 
tsined  its  great- 
est   height, 


opposite  limb  ot  the  aim  waa  for  sererd 
honra  in  a  state  of  nnnsnal  brilliance  and  es- 
oitement,  and  ahowed  in  the  spectroscope 
more  than  120  bright  lines  whose  poaitioQ  vas 
detemtined  and  catalogued — all  that  I  had 
ever  aeen  beFore  and  some  16  or  20  besides." 
Before  paaaing  from  the  prominences  it  maj 
be  well  to  indicate  the  laws  of  their  naner- 
ical  distribution,  as  determined  b;  Secchi  and 
others.  This  is  shown  in  &f.  3.  On  the  left 
aide  the  resnlts  of  Camngton's  obaervatJon  of 
1,414  spots  between  186S  and  ISCl  are  indi- 
cated, and  on  the  right  the  result  of  Secchi's 
obserrationB  of  2,767  protoberonces  in  18T1, 
the  namber  of  spots  or  prominences  being  of 
coarse  shown  by  the  length  of  the  radial  linea. 
The  dotted  lino  on  the  right-hand  side  repre- 
sents in  the  same  manner  the  distribution  of 
the  larger  prominences,  viz.,  those  exceeding  1' 
or  27,000  m.  in  height.— During  a  total  eclipse 
there  appears  around  the  black  body  of  the 
^    ,  moon  a  halo  or  glory  of  light,  bright,  close  to 

oeeding  200,000  the  place  of  the  concealed  sun,  but  gradually 
m.  "The  whole  '  fading  away  outward,  until  its  light  id  lost  in 
phenomenon, "he  I  the  general  tint  of  the  sky.     In  this  glory 


says,  '■  snggeet 
ed  most  forcibly 
the  idea  of  an 
explosion  under 
the  great  prom- 
inence, acting 
mainly  upward, 
but  also  in  all 
directions  ont- 
ward,   and  then 
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of  light,  which  is  called  the  solar  corona,  ra- 
diations are  also  sometjmes  seen,  and  under 
favorable  atmospherio  conditions  complicated 
series  of  streaks  can  be  seen  extending  to  a 
considerabie  distance  outward  from  the  promi- 
nence region.  Various  theories  were  advanced 
in  former  times  to  explain  the  corona.  Ac- 
cording to  one  theory,  it  is  a  phenomenon 
caused  by  the  solar  light  falling  on  our  own 
atmosphere;  another  theory  ascribed  it  to  a 
after  an  interval  ^  lunar  atmosphere.  In  the  opinion  of  Lever- 
followed  by  a  I  rier  and  Foucault  (among  ottiers),  the  corona 
corresponding  in-  is  an  example  of  the  interference  of  light 
rush."  A  strange  (see  Liqbt),  the  phenomenon  being  analogous 
'  ""'  the  colored  fringes  seen  on  a  screen  in  a 

'kened  room  when  a  solar  beam  is  admitted 
through  a  chink.  To  this  theory 
Airy  raiaed  the  objection  that  if,  in 
order  to  make  the  analogy  perfect, 
the  eye  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  screen,  no  colored  fringes  are 
seen.  It  is  shown  that  the  corona 
is  partly  polarized,  and  hence  parl^ 
ly  consists  ot  reflected  light  It 
has  been  further  proved  that  tie 
plane  of  polarization  passes  through 
the  aun  and  the  observer.  This 
was  regarded  by  Airy  as  pointing 
to  the  existence  of  an  atmospherio 
medium  capable  of  reflecting  light, 
and  extending  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon.  But  in  more  recent  times 
astronomers  began  to  perceive  that 
no  other  theory  can  be  admitted 
than  that  which  regards  the  corona 
as  a  trne  solof  appendage.  (Of 
eonrae,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
portion  of  the  light  around  the 
eclipsed  sun  comes  from  our  own 
atmosphere,  which  ranst  necessarily 
be  illuminated  by  the  tme  corona 
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daring  eclipse,  preoisely  as  it  is  illuminated  by 
the  sun  when  there  is  no  eclipse ;  but  it  will 
readily  be  anderstood  that  this  portion  of  re- 
flected light  is  very  small  in  amount.)  During 
the  solar  eclipse  of  August,  1869,  Profs.  Young 
and  Ilarkness  discovered  that  certainly  one 
bright  line  exists  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona, 
and  tw^o  other  lines  were  suspected.  European 
astronomers  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  observation ;  but  it  was  confirmed  du- 
ring the  Mediterranean  eclipse  of  December, 
1870,  when  Young  thus  summed  up  his  own 
and  other  observations :  ^^  There  is  surrounding 
the  sun,  beyond  any  further  reasonable  doubt, 
a  mass  of  self>luminous  gaseous  matter,  whose 
spectrum  is  characterized  by  the  green  line 
1,474  Kirchhoff.  The  precise  extent  of  this  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  consider  as  determined, 
but  it  must  be  many  times  the  thickness  of  the 
red  hydrogen  portion  of  the  sierra,  perhaps  on 
an  average  8'  or  10',  with  occasional  horns  of 
twice  that  height.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
it  may  even  turn  out  to  have  no  upper  limit, 
but  to  extend  from  the  sun  indefinitely  into 
space.''  During  the  same  eclipse.  Brothers  of 
Manchester  and  Willard  of 'Philadelphia  (the 
latter  acting  under  the  directions  of  Prof.  Win- 
lock  of  the  Harvard  observatory)  photographed 
the  corona  successfully  from  two  distant  sta- 
tions, Willard  being  near  Jerez  in  Spain,  Broth- 
ers near  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  The  views  thus 
obtained  agreed  so  closely  (save  in  circum- 
stances depending  on  photographic  conditions) 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
phenomenon.  Doubts  were  still  expressed, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  solar  eclipse  of  De- 
cember, 1871,  that  these  were  finally  removed. 
On  that  occasion  the  spectroscopic  and  pho- 
tographic results  were  alike  decisive.  Jans- 
sen  with  the  spectroscope  not  only  recognized 
the  bright  lines  before  seen  and  others  less 
bright,  but  also  a  faint  solar  spectrum,  which, 
since  our  atmosphere  during  total  eclipse  is 
certainly  not  illuminated  by  sunlight,  must 
have  been  reflected  by  matter  in  the  solar 
corona,  such  as  vaporous  donds,  meteor  flights, 
or  the  like.  Mr.  Davis,  a  photographer  sent 
out  at  Lord  Lindsay's  expense,  obtained  five 
excellent  photographs  of  the  corona,  all  agree- 
ing perfectly  inter  se,  excepting  in  extent. 
This  proved  certainly  that  the  features  of  the 
corona  do  not  change  as  they  would  if  the 
phenomenon  depended  on  the  passage  of  light 
rays  athwart  lunar  inequalities,  to  fall  upon 
scattered  matter  at  a  less  distance  than  the 
moon.  Again  Col.  Tennant  obtained  six  pho- 
tographs, similarly  accordant  inter  se,  and  also 
agreeing  perfectly  with  Mr.  Davis's  at  Doda- 
betta,  a  station  far  removed  from  Davis's,  Bai- 
cull.  Since,  also,  Dodabetta  is  near  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Neilgherries,  about  0,000  ft.  above 
the  sea  level,  while  BaicuU  is  close  to  the  sea- 
shore, it  will  be  manifest  that  if  the  features 
of  the  corona  depended  on  the  illumination  of 
our  own  atmosphere,  the  pictures  of  Tennant's 
series  would  have  differed  altogether  from  those 


of  Davis's  series.  Thus,  independently  of  the 
spectroscopic  evidence,  the  photographs  proved 
that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  at  least 
as  far  as  those  features  shown  in  the  two  series 
extend.  But  they  extend  from  the  sun  in 
places  to  a  distance  exceeding  his  own  diame- 
ter, and  amounting  in  fact  to  more  than  a 
million  miles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  true  solar  corona  extends  much  further, 
and  that  in  reality  the  zodiacal  light  (see  Zodi- 
acal Light)  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  solar 
corona;  so  that  if  the  light  of  the  sun  could 
be  for  a  time  obliterated  without  rendering 
his  appendages  invisible,  we  should  see  the 
corona  merging  gradually  into  the  faint  glow 
of  the  zodiacal  light.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wright 
of  Yale  college  has  succeeded  in  showing  that 
this  light  is^not  emitted  from  incandescent 
gas,  but  reflected  from  particles  or  small  bod- 
ies, and  hence  derived  from  the  sun. — Another 
important  discovery  made  during  total  solar 
eclipses  relates  to  a  solar  atmosphere  under- 
lying even  the  sierra.  Secchi  had  observed 
in  1860  that  close  to  the  sun's  limb  the  solar 
spectrum  becomes  continuous;  this  he  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tively very  shallow  atmosphere,  consisting  of 
the  vapors  which  cause  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  For  if  the  brightness  of  the 
lines  of  these  vapors  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  brightness  of  the  ordinary  solar  spec- 
trum for  the  parts  near  to  the  sun's  edge,  the 
dark  lines  of  the  latter  spectrum  would  be 
cancelled,  and  so  a  continuous  spectrum  would 
be  produced.  For  another  reason,  the  present 
writer  had  adopted  the  theory  that  the  atmos- 
phere producing  the  absorption  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  must  be  shallow,  compared  at 
least  with  the  dimensions  of  the  sun's  globe ; 
for  he  showed  that  a  shallow  and  not  a  deep 
atmosphere  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  darken- 
ing of  the  solar  disk  near  its  edge.  The  opin- 
ion thus  advanced  on  theoretical  grounds  was 
shown  to  be  correct  by  the  observations  of 
Prof.  Young  during  the  total  eclipse  of  De- 
cember, 1870;  for,  "directing  his  analyzing 
spectroscope  to  the  part  of  the  sun's  limb 
w^hich  was  to  disappear  last,  he  found  that  at 
the  instant  when  totality  commenced  the  solar 
spectrum  was  suddenly  replaced  by  a  spectrum 
consisting  of  a  thousand  soft  bright  lines."  In 
other  words,  the  vapors  which  by  their  absorp- 
tive action  produce  the  dark  lines  of  the  ordi- 
nary solar  spectrum  were  for  the  moment  shi- 
ning w^ith  their  own  light,  and  thus  produced 
a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  This  spectrum 
continued  visible  for  a  few  seconds  only,  show- 
ing that  the  complex  atmosphere  producing  it 
cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  in  depth.  The  observation  was  success- 
fully renewed  during  the  eclipse  of  December, 
1871,  and  again  during  the  annular  eclipse  of 
June,  1872. — How  to  account  for  the  supply 
of  the  prodigious  amount  of  heat  constantly 
radiated  from  the  solar  surface  has  offered  a 
boundless  field  of  hypothesis.    One  conjecture 
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has  been  that  the  sun  is  now  giving  off  the 
heat  imparted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that  it 
is  gradaallj  cooling  down ;  another  ascribed  it 
to  combustion,  and  a  third  to  currents  of  elec- 
tricity. Newton  and  Buffon  conjectured  that 
comets  might  be  the  aliment  of  the  sun,  and 
of  late  years  a  somewhat  similar  theory  (first 
broached  by  Mr.  Waterston  in  1863)  has  been 
in  vogue,  viz.,  that  a  stream  of  meteoric  matter 
constantly  pouring  into  the  sun  from  the  re- 
gions of  space  supplies  its  heat,  by  the  con- 
version into  it  of  the  arrested  motion.  As  the 
sun  may  indeed  derive  a  small  atnount  of  heat 
from  this  cause,  it  deserves  more  attention  than 
previous  conjectures.  But  conjecture  and  hy- 
pothesis may  be  said  to  have  given  place  to 
views  which  claim  a  higher  title,  as  it  is  now 
becoming  generally  recognized,  in  accordance 
with  modern  physical  theories  of  heat,  that  in 
the  gravitation  of  the  snn^s  mass  toward  its 
centre,  and  in  its  consequent  condensation, 
sufficient  heat  must  be  evolved  to  supply  the 
present  radiation,  enormous  as  this  undoubtedly 
is.  It  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  full  demon- 
stration that  a  contraction  of  the  sun's  volume 
of  a  given  definite  amount,  which  is  yet  so 
slight  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  most  powerful 
telescope,  is  competent  to  furnish  a  heat  sup- 
ply equal  to  all  that  can  have  been  emitted  du- 
ring historical  periods.  According  to  this  the- 
ory then  (which  is  due  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment by  Helmholtz  of  Mayer's  great  generali- 
zation), the  sun's  mass  remains  unaltered,  and 
its  temperature  nearly  constant,  while  its  size 
is  slowly  diminishing  as  it  contracts ;  so  slowly, 
however,  that  the  supply  may  be  reckoned  on 
through  periods  almost  infinite  as  measured 
by  the  known  past  of  our  race,  and  which  are 
in  any  case  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  years. 
It  would  appear  from  early  measurements  of 
Secchi  that  the  different  portions  of  the  solar 
disk  do  not  radiate  heat  in  uniform  degrees, 
and  his  tables  show  that  the  equatorial  regions 
are  slightly  hotter  than  the  polar.  It  has  been 
explained  that  the  rapid  decrease  of  brightness 
toward  the  edge  of  the  sun  obliges  us  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  shallow  atmosphere  around 
it.  Prof.  Langley  has  recently  published  tables 
from  more  extended  measurements,  showing 
the  rate  of  absorption  both  of  heat  and  light, 
the  latter  being  greater  than  the  former.  As 
he  does  not  now  find  the  difference  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  heat  observed  by  Sec- 
chi in  1852,  the  latter  concludes  from  a  com- 
parison of  his  own  observations  with  Lang- 
ley's,  that  great  changes  occur  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  heat  on  the  sun's  surface.  Prof. 
Langley  has  further  shown  that  this  atmos- 
phere absorbs  one  half  of  the  sun's  total  ra- 
diation, and  he  considers  that  its  function  in 
the  solar  emission  is  of  great  importance  to 
us.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  thickness  of 
this  obscuring  envelope  would  induce  changes 
on  the  earth  greater  than  those  known  to 
have  occurred  in  its  climate  in  past  geologic 
epochs,  which  may  themselves  not  impossibly 


have  been  due  to  this  hitherto  unrecognized 
cause.  M.  Fizeau  has  found  that  the  chemical 
rays  are  similarly  reduced  in  amount  toward 
the  edge  of  the  solar  disk,  a  fact  which  is  also 
abundantly  shown  by  the  darkening  near  the 
edge  of  photographic  sun  pictures,  like  those 
by  Rutherfurd  and  De  la  Rue. — To  suni  up 
briefly  the  received  hypotheses  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  sun :  Of  its  internal  struc- 
ture we  know  nothing,  but  we  can  infer  from 
the  low  density  of  the  solar  globe  as  a  whole 
that  no  considerable  portion  is  solid  or  liquid. 
The  regions  we  examine  appear  to  consist  of 
cloud  layers  at  several  levels  floating  in  a  com- 
plex atmosphere,  in  which  probably  most  of 
the  elements  are  known  to  us,  and  certainly 
many  of  them  exist  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Out- 
side this  complex  atmosphere  extend  envelopes 
of  simpler  constitution,  though  into  them  oc- 
casionally arise  the  vapors  which  ordinarily  lie 
lower  down.  The  sierra,  for  instance,  consists 
in  the  main  of  glowing  hydrogen  gas,  and 
that  gas,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces 
the  line  near  the  orange-yellow  sodium  lines. 
The  prominence  region  may  be  regarded  as 
simply  the  extension  of  the  sierra.  The  inner 
corona  is  still  simpler  than  the  sierra  so  far  as 
its  gaseous  constitution  is  concerned ;  but  here 
meteoric  and  cometic  matter  appears,  extend- 
ing to  the  outer  corona  and  to  great  distances 
beyond  even  the  visible  limits  of  the  zodiacal. 
Returning  to  the  photosphere,  we  find  it  sub- 
ject to  continual  fluctuations,  both  from  local 
causes  of  agitation  and  from  the  subjacent 
vapor  acting  by  its  elasticity  to  burst  through 
it ;  the  faculas,  which  are  found  to  be  above  the 
general  level  of  the  photosphere,  are  taken  to 
be  heapings  up  of  the  luminous  matter  like  tho 
crested  surges  of  the  sea.  All  the  strata  are 
subject  to  great  movements,  which  sometimes 
have  the  character  of  uniform  progression 
analogous  to  our  trade  winds,  and  sometimes 
are  violent  and  resemble  in  their  effects  our 
tornadoes  and  whirlwinds.  Eruptive  action 
appears  to  operate  from  time  to  time  with 
exceeding  violence,  but  whether  the  enormous 
velocities  of  outrush  are  due  to  true  explosive 
action  (which  would  compel  us  to  believe  that 
the  sun  is  enclosed  by  a  liquid  shell,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  gigantic  bubble),  or  to  the  uprising 
of  lighter  vapors  from  enormous  depths,  as 
heated  currents  rise  in  our  own  atmosphere, 
is  not  as  yet'cert«inly  known. 

SUN  BIRD,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
promeropidcBj  a  family  of  tenuirostral  birds, 
with  a  long,  slender,  and  usually  curved  biU, 
the  nostrils  placed  at  the  base  and  covered  with 
a  scale,  wings  of  moderate  size,  and  short 
tarsi  covered  with  broad  scales.  They  inhabit 
the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
subfamily  pr&meropinm^  including  by  far  the 
most  species,  is  confined  to  the  old  world,  and 
the  carebincB  to  the  new.  The  true  sun  birds 
belong  to  'the  former,  and  have  a  long,  slender, 
curled,  and  sharp  bill,  sometimes  finely  serrated 
on  the  margins ;  the  t^l  is  long,  the  central 
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fea^ien  often  aioeeding  the  rest.    Thoy  a 
foond  ia  tbe  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indi: 
oceans,  and  on  the  contuients  of  Africa  and 
Au»;  they  are  tbe  hDHUning  birds  of  tbe 


world,  haying  Bimilar  habits  and  the  same  bril- 
liant colors,  bat  are  larger.  The  genua  Ttteta- 
rinia  (Illig.)  contains  more  than  100  species, 
mostly  African.  The-  nest,  of  an  elegant  form, 
ia  osnalty  snapeaded  from  the  end  of  a  twig, 
with  an  opening  at  the  side;  the  eggs  are  two 
to  four.  The  earebiniB  or  guitgiiiia  have  a 
shorter,  broader,  and  nearly  straight  bill,  and 
long  pointed  wings;  tbej  are  foand  in  tropi- 
cal South  America  and  the  West  Indies;  tne 
plmnage  is  very  beautiful.  The  nest  is  protect- 
ed by  a  long  funnel  or  by  two  compartments 
against  ineects,  birds,  serpents,  and  lizards. 

SCHBIIKT,  a  borough  and  the  capital  of 
Northumberland  co.,  Pennaylvania,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  tbe  Susquehanna  river,  43  m.  N.  of 
Harrisburg,  and  114  m.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia; 
pop.  in  IBTO,  S,131.  It  has  a  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  several  manufactories 
and  machine  shops.  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Philadelphia  >ind  the  Shamokin  mining 
region,  and  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  are 
shipped  annually. 

SVHBGRT,  a  S.  central  conntv  of  New  Brnns- 
wick,  Canada,  intersected  by  the  St.  John 
river;  area,  1,203  sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1871,  6,824, 
of  whom  2,839  were  of  English,  2,055  of  Irish, 
and  652  of  Scotch  origin  or  descent.  The 
sorface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
heavily  wooded.  The  European  and  North 
American  railway  and  Fredericton  branch 
traverse  the  county.    Capital,  Oromocto. 

SDHDl  ISLINDS,  a  former  designation  of 
those  islands  of  the  Indian  archipeln^o  which 
snrronnd  the  Java  sea.  They  were  divided 
into  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Sunda  islands, 
tbe  former  including  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, and  Java,  and  the  latter  the  chun  of 
islands  which  extends  from  the  E.  extremity 
of  Java  to  Papna,  exclusive  of  tbe  Moluccas. 

HUfDA  SlUrr,  an  arm  of  the  sea  between 
tbe  iriands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  which  leads 
from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  Java  sea.  The 
length  of  the  channel  upon  the  Sumatra  side, 


from  Flat  point,  in  kt.  5°  5ft'  S.,  to  Hog  point, 
is  about  85  m.;  and  npon  the  opposite  coast, 
from  Java  head,  lat.  7  5''8.,  to  Bantam  point, 
about  100  m.  The  breadth  of  the  strait  where 
it  joins  the  Indian  ocean  is  about  TO  m.,  and  at 
the  end  next  the  Java  sea  about  SO  m. 

WWDiY  (Sax.  Sunnan  dag),  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  identical  with  tbe  Roman  dift  Sola 
(day  of  the  snn).  The  keeping  of  this  as  a 
sacred  day,  in  memory  o(  Christ's  resurrection 
and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  It  ia 
probable  that  tbe  first  Jewish  Christians  kept 
this  day  holy,  while  conforming  also  to  their 
legal  sabbath.  It  was  called  the  Lord's  day  in 
all  the  churches ;  but  it  was  also  popularly' 
designated  as  Snnday  as  soon  as  the  gentile 
element  began  to  prevail.  According  to  De' 
Rossi,  the  first  monumental  inscription  calling 
it  the  Lord's  day  is  of  tbe  year  403.  Its  first 
official  recognition  is  in  an  edict  of  Constan- 
tine  in  321,  ordering  that  all  work  should  cease 
in  the  cities  "on  the  venerable  Snnday,"  but 
permitting  necessary  husbandry  to  be  attended 
to.  'The  Theodosian  code  prescribed  that  "  on 
the  Sunday,  rightfully  designated  by  our  an- 
cestors as  the  Lord's  day,  oil  lawsuits  and  pub- 
lic bnsinesB  shall  cease."    (See  Losd's  Dat.) 

SCSDjII  SCHOOI&  The  earliest  recorded 
Sunday  schoole  were  the  schools  of  catechu-  . 
mens,  organized,  according  to  Tertnllian,  in 
A.  D.  180,  though  leas  formal  instruction  of 
Christian  children  and  novitiates  prevailed 
earlier.  The  schools  of  the  catechumens  fionr- 
ished  till  the  Sth  century.  In  1627  Lnlher 
established  Sunday  schools  in  Wittenberg  for 
the  instruction  of  children  who  could  not  at- 
tend the  day  schools.  In  1660  Kno2  inaugu- 
rated tliem  in  Scotland.  In  1680  Archbish- 
op Borromco  of  Milan  established  a  system  of 
Snnday  schools  throughout  bis  diocese,  and 
abonttlie  same  time  there  were  similar  schools 
in  France  and'the  Netherlands,  In  the  17th 
century  the  clergy  statedly  catechised  the  chil- 
dren in  some  parishes  of  England;  and  Joseph 
Alleine,  author  of  the  "Alarm,"  opened  a  Sun- 
day school  in  16S8.  There  was  a  Sunday 
school  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1674,  and  one  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1680.  About  1740  Lnd- 
wig  Hficker  establislied  a  school  in  Ephratah, 
Lancaster  CO.,  Pa.,  which  continued  until  the 
building  was  t^en  for  a  hospital  during  the 
revolution.  Modern  Snnday  schools,  however, 
were  originated  by  Robert  Raikes,  who  in 
1781  gathered  poor  children  from  the  streets 
in  Gloucester,  England,  and  employed  female 
teachers  at  a  shilling  a  day  for  their  instrnc- 
tion.  The  children  were  taught  from  10  A.  M. 
to  13 ;  then,  after  an  hour's  recess,  read  a  les- 
son and  went  to  church.  After  church  tliey 
repeated  tbe  catechism  till  after  6,  and  were 
then  charged  to  go  home  at  once  and  quietly. 
Raakes  published  an  account  of  his  work  in 
the  "Gloucester  Journal"  in  1783,  which  was 
republished  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
and  schools  upon  his  plan  were  soon  estab- 
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lished  in  the  principal  towns  of  England. 
Scotland  had  similar  schools  as  early  as  1782, 
and  they  were  established  in  Ireland  in  1785. 
The  London  Sanday  school  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1785,  and  in  16  years  it  spent  £4,000. 
In  1786  it  was  thought  that  there  were  250,- 
000  children  in  Sunday  schools  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Bishop  Asbury  established  one  in  Han- 
over CO.,  Va.,  in  1786,  and  Bishop  White  one 
in  Philadelphia  in  1791.  In  1790  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  conference  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
resolved  to  establish  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks.  Katy  Ferguson,  a  poor  negro  woman, 
is  said  to  have  established  one  in  New  York  in 
1793..  Samuel  Slater  opened  a  Sunday  school 
for  his  operatives  in  Pawtunket,  E.  I.,  in  1797 ; 
and  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Divie  Bethune,  who  had  seen  the  English 
schools,  opened  one  in  a  private  house  in  ^ew 
York  in  1801.  The  important  change  from 
paid  to  volunteer  teachers  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Methodists  at  Bolton,  England, 
About  1786.  The  "  Gratis  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety" was  established  in  Scotland  in  1797, 
and  voluntary  teaching  was  general  in  England 
in  1800.  In  1808  the  London  Sunday  school 
union  was  formed,  to  foster  voluntary  teaching. 
Soon  the  churches  began  to  assume  charge  of 
Sunday  schools,  in  the  United  States  about 
1809;  and  the  instruction  then  became  more 
exclusively  religious.  Schools  were  opened  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  all  denominations 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  later 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  more  recently 
among  thd  Quakers.  Since  1848  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  mission  schools  for  the 
vagrant  children  of  large  cities.  In  1875  there 
were  140  Protestant  mission  schools  in  New 
York.  As  now  organized,  a  Sunday  school 
has  a  superiutendent  with  various  assistants 
and  a  number  of  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  a 
class  of  scholars.  The  classes  are  of  different 
grades,  but  generally  study  the^same  Scripture 
lesson,  their  study  being  separate,  but  all  the 
classes  uniting  in  worship.  The  session  gen- 
erally continues  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Schools  upon  this  plan  have  been  introduced 
by  English  and  American  missionaries  in  all 
lands ;  but  the  system  has  been  adopted  in  the 
national  churches  of  continental  Europe  only 
within  the  last  20  years.  The  following  table 
gives  the  fullest  statistics  accessible  for  1874 : 


COUNTRIES. 

France 

Belgiuni 

Norway  and  Sweden. . 

Germany 

NetherUuids 

Italy 

Clslcithan  Austria 

Hungary , 

8witzeruuid , 

Spain , 

Greece , 

Great  Britain  and  Ire 

land  (estimated) , 

Canada , 

United  States , 


B«giiQ  In 

SchooU. 

Teuhen. 

1854 

990 

1S56 

84 

95 

1859 

1868 

1,218 

4,618 

1S68 

620 

2,111 

1868 

58 

110 

1878 

6 

80 

1872 

6 

80 

•  ■  •  • 

GOO 

2,096 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

20 

95 

•  •  •  • 

8 

18 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

810.000 

•  «  •  • 

A.m 

86.745  i 

•  •  ■  ■ 

69,871 

758,060  , 

41,620 
1,120 

81*785 

58,000 

8,186 

800 

850 

46,370 

1,000 

889 

8,050.000 
271,881 
^790,6S3 


Among  the  most  important  .societies  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  Sunday  schools  are  the 
following : 


SOCIETIES. 

BegsB  Ib 

ExpcadMlfcr 

mlMloBaiy 
woik  b  1874. 

London  Sanday  school  onion 

1808 
1824 

182T 

£1059 

American  Sunday  school  union 

Methodist  Episcopal  Sanday  school 
union. 

$90,079 
$15,781 

These  societies  also  publish  hymi^  books,  books 
and  papers  explaining  the  Bible  lessons,  and 
books  for  the  lending  libraries,  with  which 
most  schools  are  furnislied.  Sunday  school 
publications  are  now  issued  by  regular  business 
houses,  as  well  as  by  church  boards  and  tract 
societies.  (See  Tbaot  and  Pubuoation  Soci- 
eties.) Oonventions  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers have  been  held  in  the  United  States  dnee 
1832.  A  world's  convention  met  iu  London  in 
1862.  A  German  national  convention  was 
held  in  Hamburg  in  1874.  In  1875  there  were 
in  the  United  States  21  state  conventions,  and 
a  national  and  international  convention.  Since 
1866  a  uniform  series  of  Bible  lessons  has  been 
widely  used  in  the  United  States,  and  since 
1872  has  been  adopted  in  Europe  and  in  the 
missionary  schools  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Com- 
ments on  these  uniform  lessons  have  been  pre- 
pared by  distinguished  clergymen,  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  issued  in  pamphlets 
and  papers  for  teachers,  and  in  "  lesson  leaves  " 
for  scholars,  in  many  millions  of  copies. 

SUNDEKBIJNDS,  a  marshy  tract  of  British  In- 
dia, in  Bengal,  stretching  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  between  the  bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  delta, 
from  the  river  Hoogly  to  the  island  of  Rabna- 
bad,  158  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  about  76  m. ; 
area,  over  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  very  smaU.  The 
soil  is  allu^al,  and  the  whole  district  is  cat  up 
into  innumerable  wooded  islands  by  rivers  and 
creeks,  many  of  them  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  The  woods  swarm  with 
tigers,  the  waters  with  crocodiles,  and  other 
tropical  animals  abound.  Salt  is  manufactured 
from  the  sea  water  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  lower  provinces  of 
Bengal.  The  Sunderbunds  are  included  within 
the  district  of  the  24  Pergnnnahs. 

SUBfDERLAlIB,  a  town  and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough of  Durham,  England,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  "Wear  in  the  North  sea,  12  m.  N.  E. 
of  the  city  of  Durham  and  240  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  London ;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1871,  98,385. 
The  Wear  passes  through  the  borough,  and  is 
crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  high  enough  for 
large  sailing  vessels  to  pass,  w^ich  connects 
Monk  "Wearmouth  with  the  S.  side  of  the  river. 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  is  protected  by  piers.  The  docks  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  river  have  an  independent 
entrance  to  the  sea.  Ship  building  amounts 
in  seasons  of  ordinary  prosperity  to  more  than 
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70,000  tons.  The  entrances  in  1878  were  8,091 
British  vessels,  tonnage  1,705,925,  and  1,257 
foreign  vessels,  tonnage  268,611 ;  clearances, 
8,140  British  vessels,  tonnage  1,828,094,  and 
1,299  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  296,602.  The 
value  of  exports  was  £1,615,190.  The  chief 
manufactures  consist  of  earthenware  and  glass, 
and  all  kinds  of  articles  required  for  fitting  out 
vessels.  Window  glass  and  glass  bottles  are 
very  largely  manufactured. 

SDNBERLAND.  I.  lUbot  Spencer,  second  earl 
of,  an  English  statesman,  born  in  Paris  about 
1641,  died  at  Althorp,  Sept.  28,  1702.  After 
serving  as  ambassador  to  Spain  and  France,  he 
became  in  1679  secretary  of  state.  In  1681  he 
went  out  of  office,  but  was  recalled  in  1682, 
and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  during 
the  reniainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Un- 
der James  II.  he  remained  secretary,  and  was 
also  made  president  of  the  council.  In  1687 
he  became  a  Eoman  Catholic ;  but  he  carried 
on  a  secret  intrigue  with  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, and  in  October,  1688,  was  dismissed  by 
James.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, Sunderland  went  to  Rotterdam,  where 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  released 
by  order  of  William.  He  then  went  to  Am- 
sterdam, turned  Protestant  again,  and  after 
residing  about  two  years  at  Utrecht  returned 
to  England,  although  except^  in  the  act  of 
indemnity «  On  April  19,  1697,  William  ap- 
pointed him  lord  chamb^lain  and  one  of  the 
lords  justices;  but  on  Dec.  25  he  resigned. 
IL  CSuirlcs  Speacer,  third  earl  of,  an  English 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1674, 
died  April  19,  1722.  Professing  republican 
principles,  he  entered  the  house  of  commons 
in  1695  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  continued 
in  the  next  three  parliaments.  In  1*705  he 
was  sent  to  Vienna  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary,  and  in  1707  became  secretary 
of  state,  but  was  dismissed  in  1710.  He  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  whig 
party,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1715 
lord  privy  seal,  and  in  April,  1717,  secretary 
of  state.  The  house  of  commons  implicated 
him  in  the  criminal  transactions  of  the  South 
sea  scheme;  but  he  was  acquitted  by  a  vote 
of  233  to  172,  though  with  loss  of  his  office. 
He  spent  his  remaining  days  in  intrigues  to 
effect  the  downfall  of  Walpole.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  the  second  daughter. of  the  great 
duke  he  became  progenitor  of  the  present 
house  of  Marlborough,  their  son  succeeding 
as  second  duke. 

8IIHDEW,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  dro9era  TGr.  6poaep6^,  dewy),  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  droseracea,  a  small  order  of 
remarkable  plants,  one  of  which,  the  Yenus's 
fly-trap,  is  described  under  Dio>'iEA.  There 
are  about  100  species  of  drosera,  distributed 
all  over  the  world,  except  in  some  of  the  Pa- 
cific islands;  they  are  perennials,  and  either 
stemless,  with  a  rosette  of  leaves  rising  from 
the  rhizome,   or  have  stems  with  alternate 
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leaves ;  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  leaves 
bear  numerous  bristles  or  hairs,  each  of  which 
exudes  a  drop  of  clear  glutinous  fluid;  this 
exudation  of  the  hairs,  which  glistens  like  dew 
drops,  is  recognized  in  the  common  and  bo- 
tanical names.  Six  species  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States;  they  are  all 
stemless,  with  the  leaves  circinate  in  the  bud 
{i,  e,j  rolled  up  from  the  apex  downward),  all 
in  a  tuft  at  the  base,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  na^ed  scape  bearing  the  flowers  at  the 
top  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  the  undeveloped 
apex  of' which  droops,  leaving  the  open  flower 
apparently  the  highest.  The  white  or  rose- 
colored  flowers,  which  open  only  in  sunshine, 
have  in  our  species  their  parts  mostly  in  fives, 
the  calyx  and  corolla  withering  and  remain- 
ing in  fruit ;  the  globular  ovary  has  three  or 
five  styles,  so  deeply  cleft  as  to  appear  like  six 
or  ten,  and  ripening  into  a  one-celled,  three- 
valved  capsule  containing  numerous  seeds,  with 
a  pitted  surface.  All 
are  found  ^  in  bogs  or 
wet  sandSjSome  very 
rare  and  others  wide- 
ly distributed.  The. 
most  common  is  the 
round  -  leaved  sun- 
dew (Z>.  rotundifo- 
lia)y  which  extends 
from  Canada  to  Flor- 
ida ;  its  leaves,  1  to  2 
in.  long,  and  spread- 
ing upon  the  ground, 
have  an  orbicular 
blade  narrowing  ab- 
ruptly into  a  peti- 
ole ;  the  scapes,  6  in. 
or  more  high,  bear 
white  flowers  with 
their  parts  sometimes 
in  sixes.  The  long- 
leaved  {D.longifolia)^ 
less  frequent,  but 
with  a  similar  range,  often  grows  in  the  water, 
when  its  caudex  is  several  inches  long;  the 
leaves,  more  or  less  erect,  have  an  oblong  blade 
which  tapers  gradually  into  the  petiole,  and 
are  from  1 J  to  4  in.  long ;  scape  and  flowers 
similar  to  the  preceding.  Both  of  these  spe- 
cies are  also  natives  of  Europe,  the  first  named 
extending  from  northern  Spain  to  the  arctic 
regions  and  throughout  Russian  Asia.  The 
short-leaved  (D.  hrevifolia)  has  wedge-shaped 
leaves  only  \  in.  long,  and  white  flowers  on  a 
scape  8  in.  or  more  high;  this  and  D,  eapil- 
laris,  formerly  regarded  as  a  long-leaved  va- 
riety of  it,  are  found  only  from  Florida  to 
North  Carolina.  The  slender  sundew  (D.  lins- 
arts)  is  our  most  local  species,  being  found 
along  Lake  Superior  and  in  a  few  other 
localities  further  west;  its  narrowly  linear 
leaves  are  4  to  6  in.  long,  the  blade  barely  ^ 
in.  wide;  the  scape,  at  first  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  but  at  length  longer,  has  white  flowers. 
The  thread-leaved  sundew  {D,JU\foUa)  occurs 
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in  wet  sand  along  the  coast,  from  PljiDODth, 
Mass.,  to  Florida;  it  has  a  bnlb-lihe  base  or 
corm,  from  which  riwi  the  singular  thread- 
like leave^  from  6  to  12,  and  sometimes  IS  in. 
long,  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  between 
blade  and  petiole,  having   the   upper  sarface 
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somewhat  conve* ;  the  scapes,  which  are  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  leaves,  bear  handsome  rose- 
pnrple  flowers  more  than  half  an  inch  across. 
—It  was  long  known  in  a  general  way  that 
numerous  small  insects  were  caught  b;  coming 
in  contact  with  these  viscid  glands,  and  about 
16C0  it  was  discovered  that  this  was  not  ac- 
cidental, but  that  the  leaves  were  especially 
adapted  to  the  work,  and  that  though  their 
motions  are  much  slower  than  those  of  the  re- 
lated diojuBo,  they  are  none  the  less  effective, 
and  the  droserae  now  rank  among  the  plants 
which  catch  and  digest  insects  for  their  own 
nourishment.  Darwin,  in  his  recent  work  on 
" Insect! vorons  Plants"  (1876),  gives  in  great 
detail  the  investigations  of  himself  and  others 
Qpon  droseras  and  a  few  other  genera,  bnt 
two  thirds  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  dnuera 
rotundifolia  alone.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  ia  thicklj  studded  with  the  glandular 
hairs  already  mentioned,  to  which  Darwin 
gives  the  name  of  tentacles;  the  average  num- 
ber of  these  on  81  leaves  was  found  to  be 
192;  those  on  the  central  part  of  the  leaf  are 
shoii  and  erect,  with  green  pedicels;  toward 


the  margin  they  are  larger,  inclined  ontwapd, 
and  have  purple  pedicels ;  those  upon  the 
eitrerae  mnririn  project  on  the  same  plane 
with  tlie  lenf,  and  are  commonly  reflexed, 
while  a  few  which  ttpring  from  tlie  top  of  the 
petiole  are  the  largest  of  all,  some  being  |  in. 
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long;  each  tentacle  consistaof  a  straight,  hair- 
like pedicel  or  stalk,  consisting  of  several  rows 
of  elongated  cells  filled  with  a  pnrple  fluid; 
the  gland  at  the  apez  is  mostly  oval  and  com- 
plex, and  secretes  a  colorless  and  extremely 
viscid  matter,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into 
long  threads.  If  a  small  object,  organic  or 
inorganic,  be  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  leaf, 
the  tentacles  nearest  it  begin  to  bend  toward 
it;  this  impulse  is  transmitted  to  those  far- 
ther off,  until  all,  including  the  marginal  ones, 
are  closely  inflected  over  the  object,  a  process 
requiring  from  one  to  four  or  five  hours.  In 
case  an  insect  alights  upon  or  touches  one  of 
these  glands,  it  is  held  by  Che  secretion,  and 
in  its  struggles  comes  in  contact  with  other 
glands,  which  hold  it  until  the  tentacles  can 
told  over  it  one  by  one  and  completely  im- 
prison it.  The  insects  thus  caoght  are  actually 
digested,  and  the  nutritive  material  absorbed 
to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  plant;  it  is 
found  that  the  secretion  from  these  glanda  or 


Thnid-lHTed  Hnqdew  (Drown  flliTinDls). 

tentacles  has  a  digestive  power  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  gastric  jnice  of  animals,  act- 
ing even  upon  cartilage  and  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance of  hone.  Experiments  with  aeveral 
other  species  of  droaera,  show  that,  though  the 
leaves  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  appenranoe 
from  those  of  D.  rotundifolia,  they  differ  but 
little  in  their  functions.  Some  of  the  cnrious 
results  obtained  by  Mrs.  Treat  with  our  thread- 
leaved  sundew  are  given  in  tlie  article  Insbo- 
TivoROCB  Plants. 

8CN  FISH,  the  common  name  of  the  fi^- 
es  of  the  diodon  family  and  genua  orthaga- 
rUnu  (Schn.).  The  skeleton  is  soft  and  only 
partially  ossified;  the  body  short  and  round, 
compressed  laterally ;  the  skin  rough,  covered 
wirh  mucus,  but  without  spines;  jaws  undi- 
vided in  the  middle,  forming  a  cutting  edge; 
month  small,  the  t«eth  adapte<l  for  bruising 
sea  weeds  and  soft-bodied  animals ;  the  body 
is  truncated  posteriorly,  looking  as  if  it  had 
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been  cut  oft  at  the  dorsal  and  anal  Sub  and 

then  furnished  with  a  ahort  broad  candal ; 
there  are  no  ventrals,  no  air  bladder,  and  do 
abdominal  aao  capable  of  distention ;  \he  dor- 


Common  Son  FUili  (OrtluigoriKM  moll), 

ul  and  anal  Una  are  more  or  less  united  to 
the  caudal ;  the  stomach  ia  small,  and  immedi- 
atelj  receives  the  biliarj  canal.  The  common 
sun  fish  i^O.mula,  Schn.)  ia  almoat  circalar,  and 

the  dorsal  and  anal  project* posteriorly,  with 
the  caadal  between ;  on  each  side,  near  the 
centre,  is  a  small  pectoral,  and  in  front  of  it 
the  gill  opening ;  the  gills  are  arranged  in 
comb-like  fringes :  it  ia  also  called  moon  fish 
and  head  fish.  It  grows  4  or  5  ft.  in  length 
and  3  or  4  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  weight  of  sev. 
era]  hundred  pounds ;  the  flesli  is  toogh  and 
remBrkably  elastic,  owing  to  the  great  amonnt 
of  yellow  elastio  fibre,  intricately  interlaced, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  white  fibre  and  true 
muscle ;  the  liver  is  tctj  fat,  and  ita  oil  is 
used  for  lubricating  purposes  on  board  ship, 
and  for  sprains  and  bruises  among  fislierraen. 
It  is  grajLsh  above  and  whitish  below,  with  a 
(ilrerj  lustre  when  alive,  and  phosphorescent 
at  night.  According  to  Mr.  Putnam,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  American  association 
(or  the  advancement  of  science  in  1870,  the 
joQDg  differ  little  from  the  adnlts  in  shape,  and 
do  not  resemble  molaeatithut,  as  LQtken  and 
Steeostnip  bave  said.  It  ia  sluggish  in  its  mo- 
tions, and  ia  often  seen  asleep  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  some  seasons  it  is  common  in 
rammer  in  Maaaachuaetta  and  New  York  bays, 
and  feeds  partly  if  not  principally  on  medusa). 
There  is  probably  no  fish  more  infested  by 
parasites,  internally  and  externally. — The  name 
suD  fish  is  also  commonly  given  to  many  me- 
dase  (see  Jbllt  Fish),  and  in  this  conntry  to 
the  bream  (see  Bream). 

SIilfFLOWn,  the  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genns  helianthvt,  a  word  of  the  same 
meaning.  The  genns  belongs  to  the  compo- 
site family,  and  consista  of  abont  60  species, 
most  of  which  are  North  American ;  they  are 


coarse  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  with  rough 
stems  and  foliage,-and  some  species  bear  tnbers; 
the  opposite  or  alternate  leaves  have  three 
nerves;  the  solitary  or  corymbose  heads  are 
margined  by  co nap icuons  neutral  ray  flowers; 
the  involucre  imbricated ;  the  persistent  chaff 
of  the  receptacle  embracing  the  four-sided 
akenea  (popularly  seeda),  which  bear  at  the 
top  two  chaffy  and  very  deciduous  scales,  with 
BMnetimes  two  or  more  intermediate  ones. 
In  the  common  snnflower  {II.  annwu),  from 
tropical  America,  the  flat  receptacle  is  6  in.  or 
more  across,  margined  by  conspicnons  yellow 
ray  flowers,  while  the  central  portion,  or  disk, 
is  crowded  with  brownish  tubular  ones.  The 
idea  that  the  sunflower  ia  so  called  because  it 
always  presents  its  face  to  the  sun  is  erroneous ; 
the  name  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  resem- 
blance ot  the  flower  Head  to  the  old  pictorial 
representations  of  the  ann  as  a  disk  surrounded 
by  flaming  rays.  Few  plants  are  so  exhaustive 
of  potash,  the  constituent  in  which  moat  soils 
are  deficient,  as  the  snnflower,  and  ita  culti- 
vation, sometimes  recommended  for  various 
uses,  would  soon  render  fertile  soils  unpro- 
ductive ;  for  this  reason  it  cannot  become  a 
profitable  crop.  It  is  raised  in  small  quantities 
occasionally  for  the  seeda  (akenes),  which  make 
an  acceptable  variety  in  the  food  of  poultry, 
and  they  are  in  repate  among  horsemen  as  a 
remedy  for  heaves,  a  quart  being  given  daily 
with  the  food.  Though  the  seeds  yield  about 
40  per  cent,  of  an  oil  nsefal  for  burning,  for 
soaps,  and  other  purposes,  eqnally  good  oil  may 
be  obtained  from  plants  which  do  not  so  ex- 
hauat  the  soil.  The  abundant  pith  has  been 
used  by  French  surgeons  as  a  moia.  A  so- 
called  double  variety,  in  which  the  tubular 
florets  of  the  disk  are  developed  in  the  same 


Oardan  Bntiftnrer  (HeHntithai  raulttflonu). 

form  as  those  of  the  ray,  is  much  more  showy 
than  the  common  kind.— The  best  garden  sun- 
flower is  the  many-flowered  (H.  mvitiflorvi), 
a  perennial,  of  doubtful  nativity,  growing  4  to 
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6  ft.  bigh,  and  producing  late  in  summer  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  which  ifi  the  double  form 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  flowers  of  the 
dahlia.  H,  arg&phyllus  of  Texas,  with  hoary 
white  foliage,  and  H.  orgyralis  of  the  far  west, 
with  narrow  gracefully  recurved  leaves,  are 
both  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  foliage.  Numerous  species,  of 
interest  to  the  botanist  only,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the 
western  prairies.  The  species  cultivated  for 
its  edible  tubers  as  Jerusalem  artichoke  (ZT. 
tuberostts)  is  described  under  Artichoke. 

SUNTLOWBK,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Mississippi, 
intersected  by  the  Sunflower  river ;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pOp.  in  1870,  6,015,  of  whom  8,243 
were  colored.  Since  the  census  a  portion  has 
been  set  off  to  form  Leflore  co.  The  surface 
is  level  and  swampy,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  155,672 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  21,091  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  7,028  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
889  horses,  849  mules  and  asses,  1,728  milch 
cows,  8,497  other  cattle,  184  sheep,  and  7,828 
swine.     Capital,  Johnsonville. 

SOfGAKIi,  or  Dzngaite.    See  Turkistan. 

SUNVi  (Arabic,  custom  or  rule),  a  collection 
of  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  practices 
of  Mohammed  and  his  wives,  companions,  and 
immediate  successors.  The  believers  in  them 
are  called  Sunnis.  They  are  considered  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  comprise  the 
four  sects  of  Hanifites,  Malekites,  Shafeites, 
and  Hanbalites,  named  after  their  founders, 
all  of  whom  recognize  the  Sunna  as  of  a  value 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Koran,  which  the 
Shiahs  deny.  (See  Shiahs.)  The  Sunna  is  also 
"known  under  the  name  HadiSy  "Tradition." 
While  the  Shiahs  constitute  at  present  the 
majority  of  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  Moham- 
medans, the  Sunnis,  and  among  them  espe- 
cially the  Malekites  and  Shafeites,  are  domi- 
nant in  the  Ottoman  empire,  Arabia,  Turkis- 
tan, and  Africa. 

SUNSTROKE  (Lat.  iolis  ictus;  Fr.  coup  de 
ioleil;  Ger.  Sonnenstich ;  also  called  insola- 
tion, heat  apoplexy,  heat  asphyxia,  and  solar 
asphyxia),  an  affection  which  suddenly  attacks 
persons  exposed  to  the  continuous  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  or  other  sources  of  heat.  The  symp- 
toms vary  considerably, .  according  to  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  injury.  The  patient  is 
usually  attacked  in  the  midst  of  his  employ- 
ment, although  sometimes  he  is  not  seized  till 
in  the  night,  especially  if  occupying  heated  and 
badly  ventilated  quarters.  There  is  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  generally  stertorous  breath- 
ing and  convulsions,  and  in  the  worst  cases 
there  is  extreme  prostration  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers, and  the  voluntary  muscles  are  motionless 
from  the  paralyzed  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  greatly  impeded  functions  of  res- 
piration and  circulation  being  the  only  signs 
of  life.  The  attack  usuallv  comes  on  in  the 
afternoon,  partly  because  this  is  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  also  because  the  subject 


has  generally  been  laboring  for  many  hours, 
and  his  vital  powers  are  more  or  less  exhausted. 
The  attack  may  be  immediately  preceded  by 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  pain  and  a 
feefing  of  fulness  in  the  head  and  oppression 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  attended 
with  nausea  and .  vomiting,  and  a  feeling  of 
weakness  in  the  lower  extremities,  vertigo, 
and  dimness  of  vision.    In  60  cases  reported 
to  the  New  York  hospital  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Swift 
("New  York  Journal  of   Medicine,"  1854), 
surrounding  objects  appeared  of  a  uniform 
color,  generally  blue  or  purple,  but  sometimes 
red,  and  at  others  green.    In  light  cases  the 
insensibility  may  be  momentary,  but  in  se- 
vere cases  the   patient  rapidly  becomes  as- 
phyxiated or  comatose.    The  pupOs  are  some- 
times dilated  and  sometimes  contracted,  and 
there  may  be  dilatation  and  contraction  at 
different  stages  in  the  same  case.    There  is 
considerable  and  often  very  great  increase  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body.    In  cases  ob- 
served at  Bellevue  hospital.   New  York,  in 
July,"  1868,  it  frequently  rose  to  109*5°  F.,  and 
in  one  instance  to  110*5° ;  and  still  higher  tem- 
peratures are  recorded.    When  it  reaches  107* 
recovery  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  although 
it  took  place  in  the  one  instance  at  Bellevue 
'  where  it  reached  110*6°.    Vomiting  during  the 
unconscious  period,  and  involuntary  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  are  very  grave  symptoms.    Al- 
though in  many  cases,  as  has  been  observed, 
the  symptoms  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  le- 
sions, in  the  more  pronounced  cases  they  arc 
rather  uniform,  the  patient  being  completely 
without  sensation  or  motion,  except  that  of 
respiration,  which  is  stertorous,  though  less 
than  in  true  apoplexy.    The  eyes  are  fixed  and 
turned  upward  with  a  glassy  appearance ;  the 
pupils  are  greatly  contracted,  and  the  conjunc- 
tivae are  congested.    Sometimes  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  muscles  will  be  convulsed, 
and  more  rarely  the  patients  appear  to  be  in 
a' state  analogous  to  somnambulism;  but  the 
more  fatal  cases  are  often  entirely  free  from 
motion  of  the  voluntary  muscles."  In  reports 
of  cases  occurring  in  the  British  army  in  India, 
by  Mr.  Longmore,  in  which  he  designate  foul 
air  of  badly  ventilated  quarters  as  an  active 
cause,  the  pathological  conditions  found  after 
death  were  markedly  more  those  of  asphyxia 
than  of  congestive  apoplexy,  there  being  ex- 
cessive engorgement  of  the  lungs,  while  the 
cerebral  congestion  was  decidedly  less.    The 
blood  remains  nncoagulated  after  death,  show- 
ing a  loss  of  life  in  its  organic  constituents. 
Thus,  the   post-mortem    appearances   accord 
with  the  symptoms,  illustrating,  as  Mr.  Barclay 
has  pointed  out,  the  four  different  ways  in 
which  death  may  take  place,  and  furnish  a  key 
to  the  rational  treatment  of  the  different  oases. 
1.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  fays,  pour- 
ing down  upon  the  head,  combined  with  great 
bodily  exertion,  may  produce  a  state  similar 
to  that  of  nervous  concussion  from  accident, 
and  death  may  take  place  more  or  less  sud- 
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deiAj  by  syncope.  2.  When  death  does  not 
qaicklj  ensae,  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
nerves  may  induce  pulmonary  congestion,  ter- 
minating in  asphyxia.  8.  The  cerebral  may 
be  much  greater  than  the  pulmonary  coifges- 
jtioD,  and  death  may  take  place  by  coma.  4. 
Partial  recovery  may  supervene,  and  the  pa- 
tient die  in  two  or  three  days  afterward,  with 
serous  effusion  within  the  cranial  cavity. 
Rather  more  than  half  the  cases  of  sunstroke 
are  fatal,  death  sometimes  occurring  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  oftener  in  a  few  hours,  the  aver- 
age perhaps  being  from  three  to  four,  tbe  pa- 
tient remaining  in  a  comatose  state  till  the  end 
of  life. — The  treatment  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  discussion,  and  for  cases  having  marked 
apoplectic  or  comatose  symptoms  it  is  so  still. 
Some  contend  that  bloodletting  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  while  others  strongly 
oppose  it  in  all  cases,  maintaining  that  there 
is  always  a  degree  of  vital  depression  which 
forbids  it.  This  is  the  position  generally  held 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  English  army  in  India. 
The  principal  remedies  relied  upon  in  nearly 
all  countries  are  stimulation  to  the  surface, 
especially  along  the  spine,  by  sinapisms  or 
blisters  and  electricity,  and  the  administration 
of  stimulant  and  purgative  enemata  contdning 
alcoholic  spirits ;  the  bathing  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  tepid  or  warm  water  contain- 
ing ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda ;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cold  douche  to  the  spine  and 
of  cold  to  the  head.  The  hair  should  be  cut 
short,  and  in  the^  worst  cases  blisters  may  be 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
spine.  When  the  breathing  is  very  difficult 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  are  clogged  with  mu- 
cus, the  patient  should  be  often  turned  upon 
the  side  and  face.  Beneficial  effects  have 
sometimes  been  found  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform,  but  the  use  of  this  requires  great 
caution.  Promptness  and  decision  are  neces- 
sary, and  the  services  of  a  physician  should  be 
procured  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  cold  to 
the  head,  sinapisms,  and  stimulating  enemata 
may  be  employed  before  his  arrival. 

BunxCABGO^  a  person  who  accompanies  a 
cargo  shipped  to  a  foreign  port,  and  is  intrust- 
ed with  the  sale  of  it  there,  either  as  specially 
directed  or  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with 
the  investment  of  its  proceeds  in  a  proper 
cargo  for  the  home  or  other  market.  As  the 
supercargoes  authority  properly  concerns  the 
cargo,  it  is  ordinarily  dormant  during  the  voy- 
age, and  is  called  into  exercise  by  arrival  at 
the  foreign  port;  and  though  for  the  sake  of 
the  cargo  and  a  market  the  supercargo  may 
sometimes  have  the  authority  to  determine  the 
destination  of  the  ship,  yet  he  has  none  to 
interfere  in  the  navigation  of  her,  or  in  any 
respect  to  nsurp  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
master.  The  powers  and  duties  of  a  super- 
cargo are  not  very  specifically  regulated  by 
law  or  usage,  but  are  determined  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  express  instructions  of  the  ship- 
per where  sach  instructions  are  given,  as  they 


usually  are.  The  supercargo  is  simply. an  agent, 
and  is  limited  like  other  agents  to  die  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  his  principal.  Yet,  by 
construction  of  the  law,  new  authority  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  supercargo  by  the  existence 
and  force  of  necessity;  and  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly held  that  if  by  any  sudden  emergency 
it  becomes  impossible  for  the  supercargo  to 
comply  with  the  precise  tenor  of  his  instruc- 
tions, or  if  a  literal  execution  of  them  would 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  shipper  and  amount 
to  a  sacrifice  of  his  interests,  it  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  supercargo  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  the  shipper ;  and  his  acts  done  bona 
Jide  and  with  a  reasonable  discretion,  in  such 
an  exigency,  are  binding  upon  the  latter.  A 
supercargo,  like  a  master  or  foreign  factor, 
generally  buys  and  sells  in  his  own  name,  and 
his  acts  in  a  foreign  port,  even  after  the  death 
of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  while  that 
event  was  unknown  to  hiita,  are  binding  .upon 
all  parties. 

SUPDUCNK,  Like,  the  uppermost  of  the  great 
border  lakes  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  oi»  the 
globe.  It  is  included  between  lat.  46°  80' 
and  49°  N.,  and  Ion.  84°  60'  and  92°  10'  W. ; 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  860  m. ;  great- 
est breadth,  across  its  central  portion,  140  m. ; 
area,  82,000  sq.  m.  Its  length  of  coast  is 
about  1,500  m.,  its  mean  depth  about  1,000 
ft.,  and  the  level  of  its  surface  above  the  sea 
about  680  ft.  The  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  passes  from 
Lake  Huron  up  the  St.  Mary's  river,  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Superior,  through  the  centre  of 
the  lower*  half  of  this  lake,  to  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  river  on  the  N.  shore,  between  Isle 
Royale  and  the  Canadian  coast.  This  island 
was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  American  side  of 
the  boundary  in  compensation  for  one  of  the 
islands  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Mary's  river. 
The  S.  coast  of  the  lake  from  the  outlet  to 
Montreal  river  belongs  to  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  From  this  river  to  the  river 
St.  Louis  the  coast  belongs  to  Wisconsin,  and 
thence  round  to  Pigeon  river  to  Minnesota. 
Toward  each  extremity  the  lake  contracts  in 
width,  and  at  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a 
bay  which  falls  into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  at  the  two  opposite  headlands  of  Gros 
Cap  on  the  north  and  Point  Iroquois  on  the 
south.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's 
at  Lake  Huron  is  about  60  m.  Numerous 
streams  flow  into  Lake  Superior,  but  none  of 
large  size.  High  lands  in  general  lie  near  the 
coast,  the  long  slopes  from  which  are  directed 
away  from  the  lake  and  the  short  slopes  toward 
it.  The  rapid  f aJl  prevents  the  navigation  even 
by  canoes  of  most  of  these  streams,  but  pro- 
vides excellent  water  power,  which  is  almost 
everywhere  available.  "  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  St.  Louis,  which  enters  at  the  head  of 
the  lake ;  on  the  K  shore,  the  Pigeon,  Eami- 
nistiquia,  Black  Sturgeon,  Nipigon  (the  outlet 
of  Nipigon  lake),  Pic,  and  Michipicoten ;  and 
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on  the  S.  shore,  the  Tequamenon,  Stargeon, 
Ontonagon,  Montreal,  and  Bad.  The  coast  of 
the  lake  is  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  on 
the  N.  side  is  much  indented  hy  deep  bays 
surrounded  with  high  rocky  cliffs,  back  of 
which  the  country  soon  rises  in  bleak  and 
dreary  mountains.  Numerous  islands  are  scat- 
tered about  this  portion  of  the  coast,  many 
rising  precipitously  to  great  heights  directly 
up  from  the  deep  water.  Some  present  cas- 
tellated walls  of  basalt,  and  some  rise  in  gra- 
nitic peaks  to  various  elevations  up  to  1,300 
ft.  above  the  lake.  Nowhere  upon  the  inland 
waters  of  North  America  is  the  scenery  so  bold 
and  grand  as  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  Irregularities  of  the  coast  with  the  gen- 
eral depth  of  water  here  afford  numerous  good 
harbors,  which  however  in  this  unfrequented 
region  are  as  yet  of  little  service,  while  on  the 
opposite  coast  such  places  of  refuge  are  much 
wanted.  The  determination  of  the  coast  lines 
by  the  wearing  action  of  the  waters  upon  rocks 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness  is  remai'kably 
exemplified  everywhere  along  the  shores  of 
Labi  Superior,  particularly  in  the  precipitous 
walls  of  red  sandstone  on  the  S.  coast,  famous 
in  all  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  lake  as  the 
"Pictured  Rocks."  They  stand  opposite  the 
greatest  width  of  the  lake  and  exposed  to  the 
greatest  force  of  the  heavy  storms  from  the 
north.  The  effect  of  the  waves  upon  them  is 
not  only  seen  in  their  irregular  shapes,  but  the 
sand  derived  from  their  disintegration  is  swept 
down  the  coast  below  and  raised  by  the  winds 
into  long  lines  of  sandy  cliffs.  At  the  place 
called  the  Grand  Sable  these  are  from  100  to 
800  ft.  high,  and  the  region  around  consists 
of  hills  of  drifting  sand.  The  principal  bays 
are  Thunder,  Black,  and  Nipigon  on  the  north, 
Tequamenon  at  the  outlet,  Keweenaw  on  the 
south,  and  Fond  du  Lao  at  the  head.  The 
largest  islands  are  Isle  Royale  and  Michipico- 
ten.  The  most  important  places  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  are  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  Duluth, 
Minn.  There  are  many  varieties  of  excellent 
fish,  the  most  valuable  being  white  fish,  stur- 
geon, and  trout. — For  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  see  Copper  Mines, 
vol.  v.,  p.  323;  Ibon  Orbs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  407; 
Michigan,  vol.  xi.,  p.  497;  Ontario,  vol.  xii., 
p.  635 ;  and  Silver,  vol.  xv.,  p.  67. 

SURAJIH  DOWLAH.  See  Olive,  and  India, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  210. 

SIJRiT,  a  walled  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
northern  division  of  Bombay,  in  a  collectorate 
of  the  same  name  (pop.  in  1872,  654,000),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Taptee,  20  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Cam  bay,  and  160  m. 
N.  of  Bombay ;  pop.  about  70,000.  It  contains 
an  English  church,  several  handsome  mosques 
and  temples,  numerous  Hindoo  and  other 
schools,  and  the  Banian  hospital,  founded  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  Jains  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  diseased  animals.  The  city  is 
an  organized  municipality,  with  a  revenue  of 
nearly  £50,000.— ^urat  is  of  great  antiquity, 


and  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  poem, 
the  itamayana.  When  the  Mohammedans 
ruled  Hindostan  it  was  their  chief  port  of  em- 
barkation on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
Portuguese  sacked  Surat  in  1580.  In  1618  the 
English  obtained  commercial  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Jehanghir,  and  established  a  fac- 
tory here  which  became  their  chief  station  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India,  and  remained  so  till 
1686,  when  it  was  removed  to  Bombay.  In 
1796  the  population  was  estimated  at  600,000, 
and  it  had  then  greatly  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  its  trade.  In  1800  the 
administration  of  the  government  was  perma- 
nently assumed  by  the  British. 

SUlErT,  in  law,  a  person  who  bind|  himself 
to  fulfil,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  engage- 
ment of  the  principal  obligor.  For  those  cases 
in  which  the  surety  expressly  assumes  the  ob- 
ligation technically  known  as  a  gnaranty,  see 
Guaranty.  When  two  parties  join  in  making 
a  purchase,  or  in  giving  a  promissory  note, 
each  is  in  law  equally  liable  to  the  party  with 
whom  the  contract  was  made ;  but  as  between 
themselves,  it  is  always  competent  for  one  to 
show  that  the  transaction  was  wholly  for  the 
benefit  and  at  the  request  of  his  co-obligor,  and 
that  he  became  bound  as  surety  merely  for  his 
associate.  If  in  such  case  the  surety  in  face 
be  compelled  (as,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
obligation,  he  obviously  may  be)  to  pay  the 
whole,  equity  declares  that  he  is  entitled  to, 
complete  reimbursement  from  the  principal, 
and  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  reimbursement, 
the  surety  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
security  which  either  the  rules  of  law  or  the 
express  acts  of  the  parties  have  given  to  the 
obligee  or  creditor ;'  and  if,  by  any  negligence 
or  other  acts,  the  obligee  defeat  these  rights 
of  the  surety,  he  forfeits  his  right  of  action 
against  him.  If  the  creditor  or  obligee  \&  fair- 
ly informed  of  the  relation  of  principal  and 
surety  existing  between  the  parties,  he  is  bound 
to  take  care  that  no  act  of  his  shall  destroy  or 
lessen  the  surety's  right  of  indemnity  from  the 
principal  debtor.  If  therefore  he  declare  that 
he  wiU  look  solely  to  the  principal  for  pay- 
ment, so  that  the  surety  is  induced  to  omit 
taking  security  from  the  latter ;  or  if  he  tell 
the  surety  that  the  debt  has  been  paid  so  that 
he  relinquish  to  the  principal  his  security ;  the 
surety  will  be  in  both  cases  discharged  from 
his  obligation  to  the  obligee.  But  the  mere 
inaction  of  the  creditor  to  pursue  his  reme- 
dies against  the  print:ipal  will  not  discharge 
the  surety,  nor  will  positive  indulgence  to  the 
principal  have  this  effect;  but  S  the  delay 
be  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  binding  agree- 
ment with  the  principal,-  so  that  the  surety 
cannot  pay  the  debt  and  then  proceed  at  once 
for  indemnity  against  the  principal,  the  credi- 
tor's act  releases  the  surety.*  And  as  the  surety 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  securities  given 
by  the  principal,  he  is  discharged  if  the  cred- 
itor's inaction  or  negligence  have  rendered 
these  securities  valueless.    In  short,  though  the 
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creditor  is  Dot  bound,  so  far  as  the  soretj  is 
concerned,  to  pursue  the  ordinary,  legal  reme- 
dies against  the  principal,  yet  he  is  bound,  in 
respect  to  all  remedies  given  him  by  way  of 
pledge  or  security  or  by  other  act  of  the  par- 
ties, to  hold  or  pursue  them  diligently  in  be- 
half of  the  surety ;  and  if  he  relinquish  any 
snch  remedy  without  the  knowledge  or  against 
the  will  of  the  surety,  he  shall  lose  his  claim 
against  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  the  right 
surrendered.  Question  has  often  been  made 
whether  the  creditor  would  not  lose  his  right 
against  tlie  surety  if  the  principal  should  be- 
come insolvent  after  a  request  by  the  surety 
(which  was  disregarded)  that  proceedings  be 
immediately  taken  for  collection ;  but  it  has 
generally  been  held  that  he  did  not,  and  that 
the  remedy  of  the  surety  was  to  pay  the  debt 
and  then  proceed  to  collect  of  the  principal. 

SUKF  BIRD  (aphriza  virgata,  Gray),  a  wading 
bird  of  the  plover  family,  and*  subfamily  ein- 
din4B  or  turnstones.  The  bill  is  about  as  long 
as  the  head,  with  vaulted  obtuse  tip  and  com- 
pressed sides;  wings  long  and  pointed^  with 
the  first  qaill  the  longest;  tail  moderate  and 
even ;  tarsi  as' long  as  middle  toe,  robust,  with 
small  irregular  scales;  toes  long,  free  at  the 
base,  sides  of  anterior  ones  margined,  and  hind 
one  elevated,  slender,  and  partly  resting  on 
the  ground.  It  is  about  10  in.  long,  with  the 
wing  7  in. ;  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  the 
wing  coverts,  with  white  spots  and  stripes  on 
the  head  and  neck ;  upper  tail  coverts  and  basal 
half  of  tail  whitOf  the  latter  terminated  with 
brownish  black ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
ashy  in  front,  each  feather  having  a  brown- 
ish black  crescent.  It  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  and  is  migratory. 

SntCEOir,  a  bird  of  the  stork  family.  See 
Jaoai^a. 

SCRCIEKT,  or  Chlrargery  (Gr.  x^^P^  the  hand, 
and  Ipyov^  labor),  that  department  of  the  art 
of  healing  which  appertains  to  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  class  of  dis- 
eases which  require  manual  or  instrumental 
measures  for  their  cure.  The  sphere  of  sur- 
gery is  more  limited  and  at  the  same  time 
more  accurately  defined  than  that  of  medicine. 
Surgery  divides  tissues  or  parts  improperly 
united,  and  unites  those  which  have  been  di- 
vided when  they  should  remain  in  union ;  sep- 
arates whatever  has  become  dangerous  or  in- 
convenient to  the  patient;  removes  foreign 
bodies,  or  parts  of  the  body  which  from  dis- 
ease or  loss  of  vitality  have  become  foreign, 
whenever  they  exert  a  hurtful  infiuence  on 
the  animal  economy ;  restores  to  their  cavity 
or  replaces  in  their  normal  position  portions 
of  the  body  which  have  become  displaced; 
checks  the  loss  of  blood  from  wounded  or 
divided  blood  vessels ;  reduces  inflammations, 
or  removes  the  purulent  or  phlegmonous  mat- 
ter which  may  have  been  deposited  by  them ; 
repairs  and  corrects  deformities  and  distor- 
tions;  and   effects  the  replacement  of  lost 


tissues.  Its  means  of  accomplishing  these  re- 
sults are  the  hand,  lint,  bandages,  and  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds,  cutting,  crushing, 
and  probing  instruments,  catheters,  bougies, 
sounds,  forceps,  specula,  &c.,  and  the  various 
forms  of  cauteries,  direct  and  indirect,  liquid 
and  solid. — The  earliest  surgeons  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  were  the  Egyptian  priests. 
According  to  Herodotus,  we  owe  to  them  the 
use  of  the  moxa  and  the  adaptation  of  arti- 
ficial limbs.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
there  is  but  little  evidence  of  surgical  skill, 
and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  priests.  In 
Greece,  surgery  is  as  ancient  as  the  mythic  pe- 
riod of  its  history.  Chiron  the  centaur,  born 
in  Thessaly,  and  skilful  in  the  application  of 
soothing  herbs  to  wounds  and  bruises,  is  the 
legendary  father  of  Greek  surgery.  But  M%- 
culapius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  the  pupil  of  Chiron,  though  others 
call  him  his  predecessor  and  superior,  won  the 
highest  fame  in  that  early  time  for  surgical 
skill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deified  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  success  about  50  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Temples  were  reared 
for  his  worship,  which  became  the  repositories 
of  surgical  knowledge,  at  Epidaurus,  Rhodes, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  and  Pergamus.  Homer  has  im- 
mortalized his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Macha- 
on,  the  companions  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  -where  they  rendered  essential  service 
m  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 
The  Asclepiades,  or  reputed  descendants  of 
^sculapius,  retained  the  monopoly  of  surgery 
as  well  as  medicine  in  their  family.  They 
had  established  in  this  period  three  schools  of 
medicine,  at  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  and  Cos.  Py- 
thagoras, in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  established 
at  Crotona  a  new  school  of  medicine,  in  which 
his  peculiar  philosophy  was  probably  applied 
to  the  art  of  healing;  among  its  early  pupils 
was.  Bemocedes,  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  who 
when  taken  captive  by  the  Persians  reduced 
the  dislocated  ankle  of  Darius,  and  removed 
or  in  some  way  cured  the  cancerous  breast 
of  his  queen  Atossa,  after  the  Egyptian  phy- 
sicians had  failed.  The  want  of  anatomical 
knowledge,  no  dissections  being  allowed,  was 
a  fatal  bar  to  any  considerable  progress  in  sur- 
gery. Hippocrates  (about  400  B.  C.)  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  advanced  surgical  treat- 
ment; he  reduced  dislocations  and  adjusted 
fractures,  used  the  trephine,  applied  the  for- 
ceps in  accouchement,  made  incisions  into  the 
kidney  for  the  removal  of  calculi,  performed 
amputations,  and  perforated  the  cavity  of  the 
ribs  in  empyema  and  hydrothorax.  Interdicted 
from  human  dissection,  he  practised  the  dis- 
section of  the  ape  tribe  as  nearest  to  man  in 
anatomical  structure,  and  thus  obtained  much 
knowledge.  For  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Hippocrates  we  meet  few  names  of  note  in 
surgery.  The  founding  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  under  Ptolemy  Soter  about  800  B.  C. 
was  another  important  epoch  in  the  advance 
of  the  art.    Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  the 
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two  great  leaders  of  the  medical  school  of 
that  university,  if  it  maj  be  so  called,  were 
eminent*  both  as  physicians  and  surgeons; 
with  them  commenced  the  practice  of  human 
dissections.  The  extirpation  of  the  spleen, 
and  the  application  of  remedies  direct  to  scir- 
rhosities  and  tumors  of  that  viscns  and  of  the 
liver,  were  among  the  bold  operations  of  Era- 
sistratus.  To  him  also  belongs  the  invention 
and  application  of  the  catheter  in  cases  of  re- 
tention of  urine.  The  pupils  of  these  eminent 
surgeons  invented  bandages  of  peculiar  forms, 
and  introduced  the  tourniquet  and  contri- 
vances for  reducing  dislocations  of  the  femur. 
One  of  them,  Ammonius,  employed  an  instru- 
ment for  lithontriptic  purposes,  anticipating 
Civiale*s  process. — Rome  in  the  first  700  years 
of  its  history  produced  no  surgeon  of  note. 
Celsus,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  was  the  greatest  of  the  sur- 
geons of  ancient  Rome,  and  his  observations 
on  injuries  of  the  head,  on  cataract,  on  the 
ligature  of  wounded  arteries,  hernia,  lithoto- 
my, fractures  and  dislocations,  amputations, 
and  carbuncle,  show  considerable  knowledge. 
Aretaus,  the  first  to  use  the  cantharides  blis- 
ter, Heliodorus,  Rufus  the  Ephesian,  all  of 
whom  flourished  between  A.  D.  5Q  and  120, 
and  after  them  Antyllus,  added  to  the  surgical 
knowledge  of  the  time  new  views  of  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  of  the  head,  the  resort  to 
arteriotomy  instead  of  yenesection  in  sudden 
emergencies  of  inflammatory  action,  bronchot- 
omy  in  some  acute  diseases  of  the  throat,  the 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele  by  free  incision  of 
the  parts,  and  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Galen 
devoted  more  attention  to  medicine  than  sur- 
gery, but  his  observations  on  hernia,  on  luxa- 
tion of  the  femur  backward,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  trephine  to  the  sternum  in  em- 
pyema, are  of  importance.  In  the  early  period 
of  Christianity  surgery  languished;  the  early 
Christians  opposed  dissection  as  strongly  as 
the  pagans,  and  by  attributing  the  power  of 
healing  wounds  to  martyrs  and  their  relics  dis- 
couraged all  efforts  at  improvement  in  surgical 
science.  The  first  eminent  name  among  the 
surgeons  of  the  dark  ages  is  Aetius  (500  to 
550),  whose  surgical  writings  are  numerous 
and  valuable.  He  practised  scarification  of  the 
extremities  in  anasarca,  operated  for  aneurism, 
endeavored  to  dissolve  urinary  calculi  by  in- 
ternal remedies,  discussed  hernia  with  great 
ability,  and  wrote  on  encysted  tumors,  inju- 
ries to  nerves  and  tendons,  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  &o.  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aetius,  wrote  treatises,  now 
lost,  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  on  fractures, 
which  wore  highly  commended  for  their  ori- 
ginality by  some  of  his  successors.  Paulus 
yEgineta,  in  the  7th  century,  was  a  surgeon  of 
eminence  and  considerable  originality.  His 
sixth  book  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
the  best  body  of  surgical  knowledge  prior  to 
the  revival  of  letters.    He  recommended  topi- 


cal in  preference  to  general  bleeding,  as  more 
effective  in  reducing  local  inflammation;  re- 
sorted to  copious  venesection  to  accelerate  the 
painful  descent  of  calculi  through  the  ureters; 
opened  internal  abscesses  with  caustics;  de- 
fined the  points  for  performing  paracentesis 
in  ascites ;  made  his  incision  in  lithotomy  on 
one  side  of  the  raphe  instead  of  the  centre 
as  Celsus  had  recommended;  practised  both 
laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  the  latter  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  respiration  during  oe- 
clusion  of  the  larynx ;  treated  of  fractures  of 
the  patella ;  and  was  the  originator- of  the  ob- 
stetric operation  of  embryotomy. — ^The  Ara- 
bian physicians,  who  rose  into  distinction  as 
those  of  the  West  declined  in  reputation,  did 
little  for  surgery.  Rhazes  (about  900)  described 
for  the  first  time  ipina  rentosa  and  spina  bifida^ 
cauterized  the  wounds  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals,  opposed  the  use  of  the  knife  in  can- 
cer except  when  limited  and  when  the  whole 
tumor  could  be  removed,  and  gave  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  description  of  the  treatment  of 
hernia.  Avicenna  (died  about  1036)  intro- 
duced the  flexible  catheter.  Albucasis  (died 
about  1106)  introduced  an  instrument  for  the 
cure  of  JUtula  laehrymalU,  invented  the  pro- 
bang,  and  in  wounds  of  the  intestine  practised 
union  of  the  divided  parts  by  suture  with  suc- 
cess.— ^In  Catholic  Europe  medical  practice  and 
what  of  surgery  remained  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  until,  by  the  edict  of  the 
council  of  Tours  in  1168,  they  were  interdicted 
from  all  surgical  practice.  The  Jews  were  at 
this  period  and  for  a  century  or  two  lat^r  in 
high  repute  as  physicians,  but  they  seem  to 
have  had  a  dislike  to  surgery.  Guy  de  Chaa- 
liac,  a  priest,  compiled  from  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  authors  the  earliest  work  of  modem 
times  on  surgery,  but  with  very  little  judg- 
ment of  what  was  worth  retaining.  For  two 
centuries  and  more  surgery  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  illiterate  barber  surgeons.  The 
revival  of  surgical  science  dates  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Vesalius  (died  1564)  as  a  teacher  of 
anatomy  in  Italy,  followed  soon  after  by  Fallo- 
pius  and  Eustachius.  Surgery  was  then  for  the 
first  time  put  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  basis, 
that  of  careful  dissection,  and  Ambroise  Par6, 
a  French  army  surgeon  who  had  educated  him- 
self in  anatomical  science,  was  the  first  of  its 
great  lights.  He  was  surgeon  successively  to 
four  kings  of  France,  and  was  attached  to  the 
French  armies  as  surgeon-general  down  to  1569. 
To  him  we  owe  the  revival  and  improvement 
of  the  practice  of  tying  the  arteries  after  op- 
erations or  wounds,  instead  of  cauterizing  them 
with  hot  iron  or  boiling  oil.  The  pupils  ot 
Par6  added  little  lustre  to  their  master^s  name  ; 
but  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
Fabricins  ab  Acquapendente  flourished  at  Pa- 
dua, and  his  Opera  Ckirurgita^  the  first  really 
valuable  treatise  on  surgery  of  modern  times, 
passed  through  17  editions.  He  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Harvey.  Wiseman,  sergeant  sur- 
geon to  Charles  II.,  was  the  first  eminent  sor- 
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gioal  writer  and  practitioner  in  England.    His. 
recommendation  of  immediate  amputation  in 
military  practice,  when  the  preservation  of  the 
limh  was  impossible,  has  been  followed  from 
that  time  to  the  present.    He  left  eight*  trea- 
tises on  surgery,  which  are  not  without  value 
even  at  the  present  day.    The  flap  operation 
in  amputation  is  claimed  for  James  Young,  an 
English  surgeon  contemporary  with  Wiseman, 
and  also  for  two  French  surgeons,  Verduin 
and  Sabaurin,  of  the  same  period.    In  Ger- 
many during  this  century,  Hitdanus,  Scultetus, 
Purmann,  and  Heister  were. the  principal  sur- 
gical writers  and  practitioners,    tn  Italy  the 
principal  names  of  note  toward  the  close  of 
the  16th  and  in  the  17th  century  were  Talia- 
cotius,  the  originator  of  the  restorative  surgery 
in  Europe ;  Ceesar  Magatus,  who  greatly  sim- 
plified the  treatment  of  wounds ;  and  M.  A.  Se- 
verinua,  who  banished  the  salves  and  plasters 
which  in  Italy  had  usurped  the  place  of  opera- 
tions. The  18th  century  witnessed  a  stiU  greater 
advance  in  the  science.    In  England,  PercivaJ 
Pott,  well  known  for  his  investigation  of  that 
form  of  caries  of  the  vertebra  known  hj  his 
name  (see  Spinal  Disbaseb),  and  the  most 
judicious  writer  of  modem  times  on  fractures, 
amputations,  injuries  of  the  head,  and  diseases 
of  the  spine;  John  and  William  Hunter,  the 
former  the  greatest  master  of  the  principles 
of  surgery  in  the  profession;  Oheselden  and 
Douglas,  both  famous  as  lithotomists ;  and  the 
two  Monros,  father  and  son,  are  among  the 
great  names  of  the  surgical  profession.    In 
France  flourished  La  Peyronie,  at  whose  in- 
stance Louis  XV.  in  1781  founded  the  acad- 
emy of  surgery ;  Jean  Louis  Petit,  the  greatest 
French  surgeon  of  the  18th  century ;  Ledran, 
Garangeot,  and  the  illustrious  Desault,  the  ori- 
ginator of  clinical  surgical  instruction  and  the 
inventor  of  numerous  admirable  apparatuses 
for  the  treatment  of  fracture.    Among  the  cel- 
ebrated surgeons  of  other  European  countries 
were  Molinelli,  Morgagni,  Scarpa,  Bertrandi, 
and  Moscati  in  Italy;  Deventer,  Albinus,  and 
Camper  in  Holland;    and  Platner,  R^derer, 
Rambill&,    Theden,  and  Richter  in  Germany. 
During  the  18th  century  the  ligature  of  aneu- 
rismal  arteries  of  large  size,  the  treatment 
of  hernia   and  fistula  in  ano,  the  cure  of 
fistula  lachrymalis^  and  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  dangerous  and  difficult  parturitions, 
were  the  most  important  branches  of  surgery 
in  which  Aere  was  a  material  advance  from 
the  preceding  century;  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  instruments  also  f eceived  great  atten- 
tion.    The  19th  century  has,  however,  done 
more  for  the  improvement  of  this  science  than 
all  the  centnries  which  have  preceded  it.    In 
England,  Abemethy.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Listen, 
and  others  of  the  hignest  reputation  have  passed 
away^  and  others  hardly  less  eminent  remain ; 
in  France,   Dnpuytren,  Roux,  Lisfranc,  and 
Larrey  have  had  no  superiors  either  before  or 
after  them.   The  following  may  with  propriety 
be  particularized  as  among  the  improvements 


of  the  age  in  surgery:  tiie  introduction  of 
ansdsthesia ;  resection  of  the  bones  at  the  joints ; 
the  preservation  of  the  periosteum  and  conse- 
quent development  of  new  bone ;  partial  am- 
putations of  the  foot,  as  instanced  in  the  op- 
eration of  Lisfranc  for  the  removal  of  the  meta- 
tarsus, and  of  Chopart,  Symes,  Malgaigne,  and 
Pirigoff  for  disarticulation  of  tarsal  bones ;  the 
amputations  at  the  thigh  and  shoulder  joints ; 
the  ligature  of  arteries  within  the  trunk  and 
immediately  at  their  departure  from  it ;  the 
resection  and  removal  of  portions  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw ;  the  opera- 
tions for  deft  or  del&cient  wlumpalati  or  pala- 
tine vault ;  the  opening  by  longitudinal  section 
of  the  air  passages  at  different  points  to  avoid 
asphyxia ;  the  resection  and  extirpation  of  the 
uterus,  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  rectum;  the  introduction  of  the 
silver  suture,  especially  in  operations  on  the 
viscera,  as  for  recto-vaginal  and  vesico-vaginal 
flstulsd;  the  adoption  of  the  immovable  ap- 
paratus for  fractures ;  the  processes  for  reme- 
dying disunited  fracture;  the  substitution  of 
milder  means  for  the  trephine  in  all  except  the 
most  serious  cases;  the  improved  treatment 
of  ulcers  and  abscesses;  the  cure  of  the  most 
formidable  aneurisms  by  the  ligature  of  the 
carotid,  subclavian,  axillary,  humeral,  and  ex- 
ternal and  internal  iliacs ;  the  treatment,  of 
varicose  ^eins ;  the  successful  treatment  of  cal- 
culus by  lithotrity,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
improvements  made  in  .the  processes  and  in- 
struments; the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
tumors,  whether  encysted,  fatty,  vascular,  or 
malignant;  the  cure  of  strabismus,  and  the 
generally  improved  treatment  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  including  the  invention  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope by  Helmholtz  in  1851,  and  the 
reformation  of  ophthalmic  medicine  and  sur- 
gery carried  on  by  Von  Graef e,  Bonders,  Bow- 
man, Toynbee,  Wilde,  Von  Troltsch,  Politzer, 
and  others;  the  restorative  processes,  by 
which  the  nose,  lip,  and  other  parts  are  re- 
formed from  adjacent  tissues;  tiie  treatment 
of  harelip  and  of  club-foot;  and  the  ^notable 
advance  consequent  upon  the  conservative 
treatment  of  gunshot  and  other  wounds  of  the 
brain. — ^As  from  the  nature  of  their  duties 
suits  for  malpractice  are  more  often  brought 
against  surgeons  than  against  physicians,  it 
will  be  appropriate  here  to  speak  of  their  legal 
obligations,  though  the  same  laws  apply  to 

fractitioners  in  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine, 
n  undertaking  the  treatment  of  a  patient,  the 
surgeon  enters  into  a  legal  obligation  and  as- 
sumes legal  liabilities,  which,  though  seldom 
expressly  defined,  are  yet,  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  law,  fixed  and  certain.  The  law  holds 
that  he  contracts  for  the  possession  of  that  rea- 
sonable degree  of  learning,  skill,  and  experi- 
ence which  the  members  of  hh  profession  or- 
dinarily possess.  Those  also  who,  like  oculists, 
aurists,  or.  dentists,  claim  to  be  particularly 
conversant  with  and  skilful  in  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  single  organs,  must  be  held 
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to  a  pecaUar  responsibilitT.  The  aame  is  trae 
of  sargaons  of  great  pretcDsions  ia  large  cities 
as  compared  with  tbose  residing  in  remote  and 
thiolj  settled  districts.  Id  uadertaking  a  caae, 
the  Burgeon  also  contracts  that  he  will  apply 
the  skill  which  he  posaesseB,  whatever  be  its 
degree,  with  reasonable  and  ordinarj  diligence 
and  care.  Eitraordioary  care  is  no  more  im- 
plied than  extraordinary  akill  ,■  nor  is  the  prac- 
titioner supposed  to  guarantee  a  cure,  though 
he  may  if  lie  chooses  contract  to  effect  a  cure, 
and  then  he  must  answer  for  a  failure.  The 
practitioner's  skill  in  an;  ease  will  ordinarily  l>e 
required  to  emltrace  those  phases  and  phenom- 
ena which  Hsually  characterize  the  dominant 
disease ;  and  any  mischance  which  connects 
itself  immediately  with  these  will  involve  the 
qaestioQ  of  skill.  His  diligence  and  care  will  be 
exercised  in  watching  for  and  guarding  against 
the  accidental  intluences  which,  if  overlooked, 
may  delay  or  even  prevent  the  restoration  of 
the  patient.  If  he  have  brought  ordinary  skill 
and  care  to  the  treatment  of  bis  case,  the  sur- 
geon is  not  responsible  for  want  of  success  nor 
for  mistakes  in  cases  of  real  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. The  surgeon's  liability  in  oases  of 
malpractice  is  ordinarily  only  s  civil  one,  and 
the  injury  he -does  can  usually  be  compensated 
by  damage.  But,  in  cases  where  death  has 
followed  the  treatment,  and  it  has  seemed  to 
be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  treatment, 
there  have  been,  not  unfreqnently,  charges  of 
criminal  malpractice  preferred  against  the  med- 
ical practitioner.  To  constitute  a  crime,  there 
must  be  a  malicious  or  criminal  intent  This 
intent  may  eilst  in  an  actual  design,  or  the 
law  will  infer  it  from  gross  rashness  or  want 
of  circumspection.— Where  no  statutory  pro- 
hibition intervenes,  ali  regular  and  irregular 
practitioners  are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. Leaving  out  of  consideration  cases  of  ex- 
press malice,  which  would  hardly  be  included 
under  the  designation  of  malpractice,  our  topic 
is  reduced  to  those  cases  in  which  the  charge 
is  fonnded  upon  gross  ignorance,  gross  negll- 
genoe,  or  gross  raahness.  With  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  charge  of  manslaughter,  the  law, 
especially  in  England,  is  that  "  if  one,  whether 
a  medic^  man  or  not,  profess  to  deal  .with  the 
life  or  health  of  another,  he  is  bound  to  ase 
competent  akill  and  sufficient  attention  ;  and 
if  he  cause  the  death  of  the  otiier  through  a 
gross  want  of  either  of  these,  he  will  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter ;"  or  as  an  eminent  American 
authority,  Mr.  Bishop,  states  the  law :  "  The 
carelessness  in  a  medical  man  which,  if  death 
follow,  wilt  render  him  liable  for  manslaugh- 
ter, is  gross  carelessness,  or,  as  it  is  more 
strongly  expressed,  the  grossest  ignorance  or 
most  criminal  inattention." 

SntlClTE,  a  carnivorous  mammal  of  South 
Africa,  coming  near  the  ichnenmous.  It  is  the 
ryzana  (turicata)  eapeiuU  (111.),  and  is  some- 
times called  zenick.  It  is  about  a  foot  long, 
with  a  tail  of  6  or  8  in.,  and  about  6  in.  high ; 
it  is  nocturnal,  dwelling  in  burrows  which  it 


excavates  with  its  stent  claws;  the  color  is 
grayish  brown,  tinged  with  yellow,  with  ob- 
scure dark  bands  across  the  hack.    It  is  docile 
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and  intelligent,  and  is  often  domesUcated  for 
the  destruction  of  vermiD. 

sranUM,  or  IW(k  Cilaaa.    8ee  Guiana. 

StrUHlH,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  frontier,  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  about  10  m.  below  Paramaribo 
after  a  course  of  about  300  m.  It  has  several 
tributaries,  and  is  navigable  (or  large  vessels 
abont  SO  ra.  from  its  mouth. 

SlfUET.  a  S.  E.  county  of  England,  border- 
ing on  Middlesex  (from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Thames),  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
Berkshire ;  area,  748  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
], 090,270.  That  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
on  the  Thames,  with  much  of  the  land  on  the 
borders,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Parts  of  tie 
shire  are  famed  lor  the  beantj  of  their  scenery. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Wey,  Mole,  and 
Wandle,  which  fall  into  the  Thames.  There 
are  extensive  market  gardens  and  flower  farms, 
where  besides  flowers  medicinal  herbs  are  raised 
in  large  quantities.  Numerous  canals  and  rail- 
roads intersect  the  county.  Silk,  woollen  goods, 
hosiery,  paper,  earthenware,  leather,  and  ale 
are  manufactured.  Besides  Southwork,  Lam- 
beth, and  other  portions  of  London,  the  most 
important  places  are  the  three  county  towns, 
Guildford,  Croydon,  and  Kingston,  and  Epsom, 
Reigate,  Famham,  and  Oodalining. 

8CKREI,  BCUT  B«w«id,  earl   of,   on  English 

Eoet,  bom  about  1BI8,  beheaded  on  Tower 
ill,  London,  Jan.  21,  154T.  lie  was  the  eld- 
est  eon  of  Thomas  Howard,  third  date  of 
Norfolk,  and  passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  1682  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  eafl  of  Oxford,  and  went  to  France 
with  the  duke  of  Birhmond.  He  aswsted  in 
the  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  1636,  served  in 
France  in  1540,  and  was  imprisoned  for  some 
wild  irregularities  in  1548.  In  1S44  he  com- 
manded in  France,  and  earned  the  rank  of 
field  marshal.  After  the  taking  of  Boulogne 
he  became  its  governor,  and  oontinned  the 
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war  with  advantage  until  Jannarj,  1546,  when 
he  met  with  a  reverse.  A  panic  among  his 
troops  caused  a  failure  to  intercept  a  convoy 
of  provisions  near  St.  £tienne,  and  his  rival, 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterward  the  protec- 
tor Somerset,  induced  the  king  to  recall  him 
to  England.  Surrey's  comments  on  this  ac- 
tion offended  Henry,  who  imprisoned  him  for 
a  short  time  in  the  tower.  The  Hertford  fac- 
tion lost  no  opportunity  to  excite  the  fears  of 
the  king,  and  on  Dec.  12,  1546,  Surrey  with 
his  father  was  again  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  for  having  quartered  the  royal  arms 
with  hi8*own.  Surrey  in  an  eloquent  defence 
proved  conclusively  his  right  to  assume  the 
royal  arms ;  yet  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted about  a  week  before  the  death  of  the 
king.  His  works  consist  of  sonnets,  amatory 
verses,  elegies,  paraphrases  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  translations  of  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  the  j£neid,  and  afford  the  first  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  sonnet  and  of  blank  verse  in 
English  poetry.  The  first  edition  of  his  son- 
nets was  published  by  Richard  Tottel  in  1557. 
Editions  of  his  works,  with  those  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Wyatt,  and  biographies,  have  been  published 
by  George  Frederick  Nott,  D.  D.  (2  vols.  4to, 
1815-'16;  new  ed.,  1871),  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
(1831),  Prof.  Child  (Boston,  1854),  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Gilfillan  (Edinburgh,  1866). 

SUIUUKIATE.    See  Pbobate. 

SCEKT.  L  A  S.  £.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  James  river  and  S.  W.  by 
Blackwater  river;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  5,586,  of  whom  8,192  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
85,995  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  44,666  of  peas 
and  beans,  15,778  of  Irish  and  8,881  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  1,104  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
452  horses,  724  milch  cows,  1,113  other  cattle, 
1,032  sheep,  and  4,073  swine.  Capital,  Surry 
Court  House.  IL  A  N.  W.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  bounded  S. 
by  the  Tadkin  and  drained  by  Ararat  and 
Fisher  rivers ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,252,  of  whom  1,560  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  in  part  mountmnous  and  gen- 
erally hilly.  Ararat  or  Pilot  mountain  in  the 
southeast  is  the  highest  peak  in  this  region. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  26,701 
bushels  of  wheat,  18,029  of  rye,  190,171  of 
Indian  com,  89,821  of  oats,  14,707  of  Irish 
and  16,368  of  sweet  potatoes,  254,286  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  12,690  of  wool,  81,238  of  butter, 
6,183  of  flax,  68,658  of  honey,  and  9,681  gal- 
lons of  sorgbum  molasses.  There  were  1,129 
horses,  2,178  milch  cows,  3,989  other  cattle, 
6,414  sheep,  and  11,634  swine;  3  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  goods,  5  of  chewing  tobacco, 
and  4  flour  mills.    Capital,  Dobson. 

SntYETdG  (Fr.  mrvoiry  to  overlook),  the 
art  of  measuring  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  contents  of  areas,  of  laying  out  tracts  of 
required  extent,  of  establishing  roads,  or  of 


preparing  maps.  The  ancient  science  of  ge- 
ometry grew  out  of  the  practice  of  surveying, 
and  now  embodies  the  mathematical  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  work  is  conducted.  This 
science  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  many  of  the  old  Greek 
writers  ascribe  its  origin  to  changes  which 
annually  took  place  from  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  of 
adjusting  the*claims  of  each  person  respecting 
the  limits  of  lands.  The  progress  of  the  art 
of  surveying  to  its  higher  application  in  deter- 
mining the  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  traced 
in  the  article  Eabth;  and  the  operations  in 
trigonometrical  surveys  upon  a  grand  scale  are 
described  under  Coast  Suevey. — The  systems 
of  surveying  may  be  classed  according  to  its 
special  objects ;  as  land  surveying,  for  deter- 
mining the  contents  of  areas,  or  dividing  tracts 
into  lotjs  of  smaller  dimensions ;  topographical 
surveying,  which  includes  the  measurement 
of  horizontal  lines  and  angles,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  level,  so  that  the  superficial  inequali- 
ties may  be  graphically  represented;  hydro- 
^  graphical  or  maritime  surveying,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  determination  of  the  positions 
of  channels,  shoals,  rocks,  and  the  shore  line ; 
and  mining  surveying,  for  fixing  the  positions 
of  the  underground  works  in  mines,  so  that 
these  can  be  correctly  mapped.  Surveys  ex- 
tending over  large  territories  involve  the  con- 
sideration of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  and 
the  use  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  are 
called  geodetic  in  contradistinction  from  ordi- 
nary surveying  over  more  limited  areas,  which 
may  with  suflicient  accuracy  be  conducted 
without  reference  to  the  figure  of  jbhe  earth, 
and  which  may  be  te^med  plane  surveying. 
(See  Geodesy.)  These  systems  all  involve  the 
same  principles  of  measuring  lines  and  angles 
between  dennite  points  upon  the  area  included 
in  the  survey,  and  reproducing  these  upon 
paper,  reduced  to  a  convenient  scale.  Calcu- 
lating the  content  of  the  area  is  commonly 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  land  surveying. 
Tracts  of  any  shape  or  size  may  be  accurately 
surveyed,  if  tolerably. level  and  clear, 'with  no 
other  instrument  than  the  surveyor's  chain 
(see  GuNTEB,  Edmund)  ;  and  for  this  may  be 
substituted  a  measuring  tape,  a  measured  rope, 
or  leather  driving  reins.  This  is  done  by  mea- 
suring all  the  sides  of  the  tract,  and  then  diag- 
onals from  one  corner  to  another,  so  selected 
as  to  divide  the  tract  into  triangles  as  nearly 
equilateral  as  possible,  ^he  number  of  diag- 
onals will  be  two  less  than  the  number  of 
sides.  In  using  the  chain  it  is  to  be  kept  as 
nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  or*  if  the  mea- 
surement is  made  on  a  slope  the  variation  from 
the  horizontal  is  to  be  determined  and  duly 
allowed.  In  case  the  corners  are  not  visible 
from  each  other,  intermediate  points  may  be 
adopted  and  used  for  the  terminations  of  lines 
from  corners,  the  object  being  in  every  case 
to  divide  the  tract  into  triangles  of  which  the 
sides  are  all  measured.    Proof  lines  measured 
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from  a  corner  of  each  triangle  to  the  opposite 
side  serve  to  rectify  the  other  measures  of  the 
triangle,  and  if  perpendicolar  to  the  side  afford 
a  convenient  means  of  calculating  upon  the 
ground  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Perpendicu- 
lars to  any  line  are  readily  laid  out  with  a 
chain,  as  carpenters  and  masons  draw  right 
angles  hy  what  they  call  the  6,  8,  and  10  rule, 
the  popular  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  heing  equal  to  the 
.sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides. 
The  method  is  to  measure  from  the  point 
where  the  perpendicular  meets  the  line,  either 
along  this  line  or  along  the  perpendicular,  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  six  units  of  any  kind,  and  then 
upon  the  other  of  these  lines  a  distance  of 
eight  units.  The  two  lines  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other  when  the'  two  termini  are  just 
ten  units  apart.  Convenient  distances  for  this 
measurement  might  be  9,  4,  and  5  rods  or 
chains,  or  any  similar  multiples  of  these  num- 
bers, as  21,  28,  and  85.  Other  trigonometri- 
cal methods  readily  suggest  themselves.  A 
number  of  convenient  instruments  of  simple 
form^  known  as  the  sarveyor^s  cross,  are  in* 
use  for  setting  out  perpendiculars  by  lines 
of  sight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
and  a  temporary  substitute  for  them  is  easily 
made  by  sticking  a  pin  in  each  corner  of  a 
square  piece  of  'board,  and  sighting  across 
these  in  the  direction  of  the  line  and  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Angles  in  the  field  are  deter- 
mined by  a  chain,  by  measuring  a  '*  tie  line  '* 
from  a  measured  point  on  one  side  to  another 
measured  point  on  the  other  side.  By  this 
means  the  boundaries  of  a  tract  may  be  de- 
termined when  it  cannot  be  conveniently  mea- 
sured off  in  triangles.  A  great  variety  of 
expedients  are  adopted  for  overcoming  nat- 
ural obstacles  and  determining  the  extent  and 
shape  of  inaccessible  objects,  systems  of  tri- 
angles being  in  such  cases  formed  outside  of 
and  around  such  objects.  Crooked  lines  are 
determined  by  means  of  perpendicular  offsets 
measured  from  different  points  along  a  straight 
line  ran  as  nearly  coincident  to  the  crooked 
line  as  may  be.  In  all  the  methods  of  survey- 
ing, the  measurements,-  together  with  various 
incidental  observations,  are  recorded,  after 
some  established  system,  in  what  are  called 
field  notes,  and  from  these  the  results  of  the 
survey  are  afterward  plotted  to  a  convenient 
scale. — A  more  common  system  of  surveying 
is  that  in  which  instruments  for  taking  angles 
are  employed  in  connectibn  with  the  chain. 
A  gradaated  horizontal  circle,  with  a  straight 
edge  called  an  alidade  turning  upon  its  cen- 
tral point,  T^hich  may  be  conveniently,  sight- 
ed along,  furnishes  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  angular  distance  of  two  lines,  the  instru- 
ment being  set  at  their  intersection,  and  the 
alidade  pointed  in  the  direction  of  one  and 
then  of  the  other.  This  involves  the  princi- 
ple of  the  engineer's  transit,  or  of  the  the- 
odolite. (See  Theodolitb.)  With  these  in- 
struments angles  can  be  determined  with  great 


accuracy,  especially  when  the  observations  are 
repeated  by  reversing  the  instrument  and  ta- 
king the  mean,  each  incltiding  the  reading  of 
both  verniers.  With  the  transit  and  the  chain 
for  measuring  distances,  a  tract  of  almost  any 
dimensions  is  accurately  surveyed  by  mea- 
suring the  angles  at  its  comers,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  work  is  proved  when  the  sum 
of  all  the  interior  angles  is  found  equal  to  the 
product  of  two  right  angles,  or  180*^,  by  the 
number  of  sides  of  the  tract  less  two ;  or  if 
the  instrument  be  used  by  the  method  caUed 
traversing,  or  "  surveying  by  the  back  angle  " 
(which  consists  in  noting  the  angle  which  each 
successive  line  makes,  not  with  the  preceding 
line,  but  with  the  first  line  observed,  which  is 
hence  called  the  meridian  of  the  survey),  then 
the  reading,  on  getting  round  to  the  last  sta- 
tion, and  looking  back  to  the  first  line,  should 
be  860*^,  or  O''.  A  compass  and  chain  may  be 
employed  in  filling  up  the  interior  details  of  a 
large  survey  with  the  transit ;  and  the  compass 
may  be  used  for  determining  the  magnetic  bear- 
ing of  one  of  the  lines,  unless  this  be  astronom- 
ically ascertained  by  observations  of  the  north 
star  or  of  the  shadows  before  and  after  noon. 
The  compass  is  the  instrument  in  most  conmion 
use  in  ordinary  surveying.  The  magnetic  nee- 
dle, wherever  the  instrument  is  set,  establishes 
the  meridian  line,  and  from  this,  the  sights  of 
the  instrument  being  turned  to  any  other  line, 
the  angle  of  divergence  is  read  on  the  gradua- 
ted circle  around  the  compass  box«  This  instru- 
ment has  been  described  under  its  own  name ; 
also  the  more  perfect  instrument,  in  which  its 
inaccuracies  are  obviated,  under  the  head  of 
Compass,  Solas. — ^The  details  of  surveys  are 
variously  modified  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  area,  character  of  the  ground,  &c.  With 
the  transit  or  compass,  the  boundary  lines  may 
be  all  followed  out,  the  angles  they  make  with 
each  other  determined,  and  their  lengths  mea- 
sured by  the  chain ;  the  points  of  crossing  of 
roads,  brooks,  fences,  &c.,  measured,  and  the 
bearings  of  these  objects  taken ;  and  increased 
accuracy  may  be  given  to  the  work  by  run- 
ning diagonal  or  proof  lines,  as  in  chain  sur- 
veying. Additional  checks  are  furnished  by 
taking  at  each  station  the  bearings  of  some 
marked  objects,  which  when  the  work  is  plot- 
ted should  severally  fall  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  the  lines  directed  toward  these  ob- 
jects from  the  several  stations.  Sometimes  a 
tract  may  be  surveyed  from  a  measured  base 
line,  either  a  line  within  or  without  it,  or  one 
of  the  boundary  lines,  by  placing  the  compass 
successively  at  each  end  of  this  line  and  taking 
the  bearings  of  each  comer;  or  without  a  com- 
pass the  work  may  be  very  conveniently  per- 
formed with  approximate  correctness  by  the 
plane  table  method,  provided  no  angles  are 
taken  less  than  80°  nor  larger  than  150^  A 
drawing  board  covered  with  paper  is  set  np  at 
one  end  of  a  measured  base  line,  and  a  ruler 
furnished  with  upright  sights  at  eadi  end,  ex- 
actly over  the  drawing*  edge,  is  set  with  this 
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edge  against  a  fine  needle  stack  up  in  the  board, 
and  is  then  directed  successivelj  towai'd  the 
comers  of  the  tract  to  be  surveyed  and  any 
other  prominent  objects,  toward  tvhich  from 
the  needle  lines  are  to  be  drawn  on  the  paper. 
One  of  these  lines  should  also  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  measured  line.    The  instrument  is 
then  taken  to  the  other  end  of  the  measured 
line,  the  needle  is  removed  along  the  last  line 
named  on  the  board  a  distance  corresponding, 
according  to  the  scale  adopted,  to  that  of  the 
measured  line  on  the  ground,  and  the  board  is 
8o  placed  as  to  make  the  line  toward  the  for- 
mer station  correct.    The  ruler  is  then  again 
Sointed  to  the   same  objects,  and  lines  are 
rawn  toward  each  from  the  new  {Position  of 
the  needle.    Their  intersections  with  the  for- 
mer lines  designate  the  places  of  these  objects 
on  the  plane.    The  plane  table  is  used  in  vari- 
ous other  ways,  as  by  moving  it  from  one  cor- 
ner to  the  next,  and  placing  it  at  each  so  that 
the  last  line  drawn  coincides  with  that  in  the 
groond.    From  any  central  point  also  radia- 
ting lines  may  be  measured  to  the  corners,  and 
the  distances  measured  and  marked  off  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  scale. — Rivers,  brooks,  and 
roads  are  surveyed  by  measuring  a  succession 
of  lines  following  their  general  course,  and  ta- 
Idng  offsets  from  the  sides  of  the  line.    Streets 
are  followed  in  a  similar  manner.     Distances 
are  sometimes  measured  upon  roads,  where 
expedition  is  more  important  than  extreme 
acoaracj,  by  various  substitutes  for  the  chain, 
some  of  which,  as  the  odometer  and  pedom- 
eter, have  been  noticed  under  the  former  head. 
One  may  soon  accustom  himself  to  pace  in 
straight  lines,    and  with    steps  of    uniform 
lengths,  the  most  exact  method  being  to  regu- 
late the  natural  step,  rather  than  to  try  to  at- 
tain one  of  any  determinate  length.    The  usual 
average  step  of  a  man  is  that  of  the  English 
military  pace,  2i  ft.    The  French  geographical 
engineers  accustom  themselves  to  take  regular 
steps  of  -^  of  a  metre,  or  2  ft.  7i  in. — The  field 
work  being  completed,  the  figure  of  the  tract 
surveyed  is  reproduced  upon  a  diminished  scale 
by  what  is  termed  plotting;   and  from  this 
plot  the  contents  are  ascertained  by  a  series 
of  mathematical  calculations  applied  succes- 
sively to  the  several  divisions,  or  by  the  meth- 
od of  calculation  of  latitudes  and  departures, 
for  which  a  table  of  natural  sines  is  required, 
unless  ^^ traverse  tables"  giving  the  latitude 
and  departure  for  any  bearing,  as  furnished  in 
some  books  on  surveying,  are  at  hand.    An 
approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres 
included  in  the  survey  is  sometimes  made  by 
drawing  the  plan  upon  sheet  lead  of  uniform 
thickness,  or  upon  Bristol  board  or  heavy  pa- 
per, cutting  out  the  piece  on  the  boundary 
lines,  and  weighing  it  in  a  delicate  balance. 
The  weight  may  then  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  similar  piece  that  exactly  comprises  a  defi- 
nite number  of  acres,  laid  out  upon  the  same 
scale. — The  extensive  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  surveyed  upon  a  peculiar  system^ 


planned  with  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
lands  into  squares  of  uniform  size,  so  arranged 
that  any  tract  of  160  acres,  or  a  ^^  quarter  sec- 
tion," may  have  its  distinct  designation  and  be. 
readily.f ound  upon  the  map  or  recognized  upon 
the  ground  by  the  marks  left  by  the  surveyors. 
Each  great  survey  is  based  upon  a  meridian 
line  run  due  N.  and  S.  by  astronomical  mea- 
surements the  whole  extent  of  the  survey  in 
these  directions ;  and  upon  a  ^'  standard  paral- 
lel "  or  base  line  running  E.  and  "W.,  similai'ly 
established  with  great  accuracy.  Parallels  to 
these  lines  are  run  every  6  m.,  usually  with  the 
solar  compass  corrected  by  frequent  celestial 
observations ;  and  thus,  as  nearly  as  the  figure 
of  the  earth  admits,  the  surface  is  divided  into 
squares  of  6  m.  N.  and  S.  and  the  same  E.  and 
W.,  each  one  containing  86  sq.  m.  or  sections, 
into  which  the  territory  is  further  divided  by 
meridians  and  parallels  run  at  every  mile; 
while  the  half  mile  being  marked  on  these 
lines  by  setting  what  is  called  a  quarter  post, 
the  points  are  established  for  the  subdivision 
into  quarter  sections.  The  squares  of  86  sq. 
m.  are  termed  townships,  often  contracted  to 
^^ towns;"  and  each  line  of  them  £.  and  W.  is 
numbered  either  N.  or  S.  from  the  base  line, 
and  each  line  of  them  K.  and  S.  is  termed  a 
range  and  is  numbered  E.  or  W.  from  the 
meridian.  The  N.  and  S.  lines  bordering  the 
townships  are  known  as  range  lines,  and  the 
E.  and  W.  as  township  lines.  Each  survey  is 
designated  by  the  meridian  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  of  these  principal  meridians  there 
are  6  designated  by  numbers  and  18  by  special 
names.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
information  furnished. from  the  general  land 
office  in  August,  1875,  gives  the  designation 
of  the  meridians,  their  longitude  W.  from 
Greenwich,  and  the  N.  latitude  or  other  de- 
scription of  the  principal  base  lines : 


DSnONATIOK  OF         Longftnda  W. 
PBIKOIPAJL  MERIDIAK.  fir^m  OrMnwidi. 


First,  boundary  bet 
Ohio  and  Inaiana.. 

Second,  throiigh  In- 
diana   

Third.  tbrong:b  Illinois 

'Fourth,N.from  mouth 
of  Illinois  river .... 

Fifth,  N.  from  mouth 
of  Arkansas  river. . 

Sixth 

Micliigan ,. .. 

Tallahassee 

St.  Stephen 

Hunts  ville 

Choctaw 

Washington 

St.  Heleni^  S.  from 
base 

Louisiana 

Now  Mexico 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Bols6 

Mt.  IMablo 

San  Bernardino. 

Humboldt 

Willamette 

Montana 

Gila  and  Salt  river... . 

IndiSLU 


84- 51' 

66*  28' 
89*  10'  80" 

90'  29'  66" 

90O68' 
97-  22' 
84*19'  9" 
84*  18' 
88*  2' 
86' 81' 
89*  10'  80" 
91-    6' 

90*11' 

92«20' 
]06*69'   9" 
nr58'47" 
116'  20' 

121-  54' 
116*  56' 
124-  11' 

122-  44' 
111*  88' 
112*  15'  46" 

97"  15'  66" 


Prlscipml  Um  llnet,  N.  lat. 


880  58'  12" 

Mouth  of  St.  Fnmds  B. 

40° 

7  m.  N.  of  Detroit 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

81" 

N.  boundary  of  Alabama. 

29  m.  S.  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

81- 

81- 
81- 

84-19' 
40*46'   4" 
48*26' 
87*  68'  . 
84*    6' 
40*  25'  80" 
45*  80' 
45*  46'  27" 
88°  22'  57" 
84°  81' 
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The  36  sections  of  each  township  are  numhered 
in  order,  beginning  with  the  N.  E.  comer  and 
thence  proceeding  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
township  to  section  6  in  the  N.  W.  comer; 
section  7  begins  the  next  line  of  sections  S., 
the  numbers  running  E.  to  12,  and  then  begin- 
ning the  third  line  with  18  and  running  W.  to 
18,  and  so  on,  bringing  Ko.  86  in  the  S.  £. 
corner  of  the  township.  The  quarter  sections 
are  designated  by  their  position  as  N.  E., 
N.  W.,  S.  E.,  and  8.  W.  Fractional  sections 
of  irregular  shapes  a^ e  admitted  on  the  borders 
of  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  With  these  explanations 
any  tract  may  be  readily  pointed  out  upon  the 
government  maps  from  its  abbreviated  descrip- 
tion, or  any  locality  in  the  wildest  territory 
may  be  correctly  defined ;  thus  the  S.  W.  qr. 
sect.  13,  T.  66  N.,  R.  34  W.,  meridian  Michi- 
gan, is  traced  directly  to  an  old  mining  loca- 
tion near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Isle  Royale, 
Lake  Superior.  The  law  which  established 
this  system,  while  it  required  that  the  N.  and 
8.  lines  should  be  true  meridians,  also  require^ 
that  the  townships  should  be  six  miles  square. 
To  satisfy  both  of  these  conditions  is  physi- 
cally impossible,  for  the  figure  of  the  earth 
causes  the  meridians  to  converge  toward  the 
pole,  thus  making  the  N.  line  of  each  town- 
ship shorter  than  its  S.  line;  an  inequality 
which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  the 
higher  the  latitude  of  the  surveys.  Provision 
is  consequently  made  for  correcting  the  errors 
thus  caused,  by  establishing  what  are  called 
correction  lines,  which  are  parallels  bounding 
a  line  of  townships  on  the  north  when  lying 
N.  of  the  principal  base,  or  the  S.  line  of 
townships  when  lying  S.  of  the  principal  base, 
from  which  the  surveys  as  they  are  continued 
are  laid  out  anew,  the  range  lines  again  start- 
ing at  correct  distances  from  the  principal  me- 
ridian. In  Michigan  these  correction  lines  are 
repeated  at  the  end  of  every  tenth  township, 
but  in  Oregon  they  have  been  repeated  with 
every  fifth  township.  The  instructions  to  the 
surveyors  have  been  that  each  range  of  town- 
ships should  be  made  as  much  over  6  m.  in 
width  on  each  base  and  correction  line  as  it 
will  fall  short  of  the  same  width  where  it  closes 
on  to  the  next  correction  line  N. ;  and  it  is 
further  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
exterior  lines  of  the  townships  shall  exceed  or 
shall  not  extend  6  m.,  the  excess  or  deficiency 
shall  be  specially  noted  and  added  to  or  de- 
ducted from  the  western  or  northern  sections 
or  half  sections  in  such  township,  according  as 
the  error  may  be  in  running  the  lines  from  E. 
to  W.  or  from  S.  to  N.  In  order  to  throw 
the  excesses  or  deficiencies  on  the  N.  and  on 
the  W.  sides  of  the  township,  it  is  necessary 
to  survey  the  section  lines  from  S,  to  N.  on 
a  true  meridian,  leaving  the  result  in  the  N. 
line  of  the  township  to  be  governed  by  the 
convexity  of  the  earth  and  the  convergency  of 
the  meridians.  Navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and 
islands  are  "  meandered  "  or  surveyed  by  the 
compass  and  chain  along  the  banks. — The  in- 


straments  employed  on  these  surveys,  besides 
the  solar  compass,  are  a  surveying  chain  83  ft. 
long  of  50  links,  and  another  of  smaller  wire 
as  a  standard  to  be  used  for  correcting  the 
former,  as  often  at  least  as  every  other  day ; 
also  11  tally  pins  made  of  steel,  telescope, 
targets,  tape  measure,  and  tools  for  marking 
the  lines  upon  trees  or  stones.  In  surveying 
through  woods,  trees  intercepted  by  the  line 
are  marked  with  two  chops  or  notches,  one  on 
each  side ;  these  are  called  sight  or  line  trees. 
Other  trees  near  by  not  touched  by  the  Jine 
are  blazed  on  two  sides,  quartering  toward 
the  line ;  but  if  at  some  distance  from  the  line, 
the  two  blazes  should  be  near  together,  on  the 
side  facing  the  line.  These  are  generally  f onnd 
to  be  permanent  marks,  not  only  recognizable 
for  many  years,  hut  carrying  with  them  their 
own  age  by  the  rings  of  growth  around  the 
blaze,  which  may  at  any  subsequent  time  bo 
cut  out  and  counted  as  years ;  and  the  same 
are  recognized  in  courts  of  law  as  evidence  of 
the  date  of  the  survey.  They  cannot  be  ob- 
literated by  cutting  down  the  trees  or  other- 
wise without  leaving  evidence  of  the  act. 
Corners  are  marked  upon  trees  if  found  at  the 
right  spots,  or  else  upon  posts  set  in  the  ground, 
and  sometimes  a  monument  of  stones  is  used 
for  a  township  corner  and  a  single  stone  for 
section  corners;  mounds  of  earth  are  made 
where  there  are  no  stones  nor  timber.  At  the 
comers  the  four  adjacent  sections  are  desig- 
nated by  distinct  marks  cut  into  a  tree,  one  in 
each  section.  These  trees  facing  the  corner 
are  plainly  marked  with  the  letters  B.  T. 
(bearing  tree)  cut  into  the  wood.  Notches  cut 
upon  the  corner  posts  or  trees  indicate  the 
number  of  miles  to  the  outlines  of  the  town- 
ship, or,'  if  on  the  boundaries  of  the  township, 
to  the  township  corners. — A  useful  text  book 
is  the  "  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying "  of  W. 
M.  Gillespie  (new  ed.,  New  York,  1875). 

SVRTILLE,  Mtrgierite  filfwm  CMiMe  de  Tain- 
Chalys  de,  a  French  lady  of  the  15th  century, 
the  reputed  authoress  of  remarkable  posthu- 
mous poems  first  collected  in  1808  by  Vander- 
bourg.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  her  de- 
scendant, the  marquis  Joseph  £tienne  de  Sur- 
ville,  a  royalist  executed  in  1798,  and  with  less 
probability  to  the  publisher  Vanderbourg  him- 
self. The  poems  are  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  and  refer  to  Clotilde's  husband  B^ren- 
ger  de  Surville,  who  fell  during  the  defence  of 
Orleans  against  the  English.  Other  parts  of 
them  are  believed  to  apply  to  the  persecutions 
endured  by  Louis  XVI.  The  publication  has 
given  rise  to  a  long  controversy,  but  even  those 
who,  like  Villemain  and  Sainte-Beuve,  ques- 
tion its  genuineness,  unite  in  praising  the  ge- 
nius of  the  work. 

SUS,  a  territory  of  Morocco,  comprising  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  that  country  between  the 
Atlas  mountains  and  the  river  Asaka  or  Nun, 
and  extending  E.  to  the  country  called  Draa ; 
area,  about  11,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at 
750,000.    It  is  mostly  mountainous,  the  climate 
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IB  healthful,  and  the  soil  generally  good.  The 
principal  productions  are  the  cereals  and  le- 
gumes, and  the  date,  olive,  argan,  fig,  almond, 
and  grape.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  min- 
erals, particularly  copper  and  lead,  and  there 
are  numerous  mines  which  were  anciently 
worked.  The  inhahitants,  who  are  Shelloohs 
or  Berhers  and  Arabs,  are  more  austere  and 
more  warlike  than  others  of  the  Moroccans, 
and  use  neither  tobacco,  liquors,  nor  coffee. 
They  possess  but  few  cattle  or  sheep.  Taru- 
dant,  the  chief  city,  a  walled  town  with  five 
gates,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sus,  44  m. 
from  the  coast.  The  N.  part  of  Sus,  above 
the  river  Graz,  is  ruled  by  the  governor  of  Ta- 
rudant  under  the  authority  of  Morocco.  Taze- 
roualt,  S.  of  the  Gaz,  is  governed  by  a  nomi- 
nally independent  sovereign,  and  the  remainder 
is  under  independent  sheiks. 

8S8A  (Gr.  rd  ^ovrra,  the  city  of  lilies),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Persia,  the  Shushan  (Heb.,  lily)  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Susiana,  and  one  of  the  residences  of  the  court. 
It  was  between  the  Choaspes  (the  modem 
Kerkha)  and  the  Coprates  (Abzal,  an  affluent 
of  the  Karun),  enjoyed  a  fine  climate,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Strabo  says  it  was  120  stadia  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  founded  by  Darius 
Hystaspis,  though  others  make  Tithonus,  the 
father  of  Memnon,  its  founder.  It  was  for  a 
long  period  the  chief  treasury  of  the  Persian 
empire.  In  826  B.  0.,  when  visited  by  Alex- 
ander, it  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  from 
its  plunder  he  gave  largesses  to  his  soldiers 
and  presents  of  great  value  to  his  generals 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Barsine 
and  Parysatis.  There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  as  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
but  the  discovery  by  Sir.  W.  F.  Williams  and 
Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus  of  a  gigantic  tumulus  and 
cuneiform  and  Greek  inscriptions  at  the  mod- 
em Sus,  £.  of  the  Eerkha,  establish  that  as 
the  locality  of  Susa,  over  Shuster,  which  was 
formerly  suggested  as  a  probable  site. 

SUSIANA  (also  Suns  and  Cima\  an  ancient 
province  or  region  of  Persia,  of  great  extent, 
mountainous  in  the  northeast,  but  mostly  a 
plain,  lying  between  the  Zagros  mountains  and 
the  Tigris,  bounded  N.  by  Media  and  8.  by  the 
Persian  gxilf.  It  nearly  corresponded  to  the 
modem  province  of  Ehuzistan.  It  was  drained 
by  the  Pasitigris  (supposed  to  be  the  lower 
Karun),  the  EuIsbus  (the  upper  Earun),  the 
Choaspes  (Eerkha),  the  Coprates  (Abzal),  the 
Hedypnus  (Jerrahi),  and  the  Oroatis  (Tab). 
Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Elymsei,  prob- 
ably the  Elamites  of  Scripture,  a  portion  of 
whom  still  occupied  it  in  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
the  other  tribes  mentioned  as  settled  in  the 
province  are  the  Susii,  who  were  agriculturists 
and  had  their  villages  on  the  plain,  and  the 
Cissii,  Cosssei,  Uxii,  and  Messabataa,  all  preda- 
tory mountaineers.    (See  Elyuais,  and  Ehu- 
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SVSO,  Hetaurldi,  a  German  ascetic  writer,  also 
known  as  Brother  Amandus,  but  whose  refll 
name  was  Von  Berg,  born  in  Ueberlingen,  one 
Lake  Constance,  about  1800,  died  in  Ulm,  Jan. 
25,  1866.  He  was  educated  in  a  Dominican 
convent  at  Constance,  and  at  Cologne  under 
the  mystic  Eckhart.  After  his  mother's  death 
he  adopted  her  family  name  in  his  18th  year, 
and  led  a  life  of  penance  at  the  Constance 
convent  till  1340,  when  he  became  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  great  influence,  especially  among 
women.  His  anniversary  is  celebrated  by 
the  Dominicans  on  March  2.  Gorres,  who 
translated  his  autobiography,  regarded  him 
as  among  the  most  fascinating  writers  of  his 
class,  and  his  Horologium  SapienticB  JEtema 
(1480)  ranked  in  the  middle  ages  next  to  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ."  His  works,  which  were 
written  in  Latin,  have  been  often  reprinted 
and  translated  into  several  languages  (modem 
German  by  Diepenbrock,  Ratisbon,  1829  and 
1888).  A  new  edition  of  his  Briefer  by  Prega, 
appeared  in  186T. 

SIJSqiJEHAMA,  a  river  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, •  and  Maryland,  having  its  source  in 
Otsego  lake,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.  It  fiows  gen- 
erally S.  W.  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  Broome 
CO.,  receiving  the  Unadilla  and  several  smaller 
tributaries;  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary 
it  fiows  around  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  Binghamton,  forming  what  is  called 
the  "Great  Bend;"  after  receiving  the  Che- 
nango at  Binghamton,  its  course  is  W.  by 
S.  till  it  again  reaches  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
where  it  takes  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Pittston, 
Luzerne  co.,  receiving  the  Tioga  and  numer- 
ous small  tributaries  in  its  course;  at  Pitts- 
ton  it  turns  sharply  S.  W.,  passes  Wilkesbarre, 
and  receives  near  Sunbury  the  large  affluent 
known  as  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, which  is  more  than  200  m.  long,  rising 
above  Clearfield,  and  passing  that  town,  Lock 
Haven,  and  William  sport ;  then  turning  south- 
ward, it  receives  the  Juniata  14  m.  above 
Harrisburg,  and  fiowing  thence  S.  E.  enters 
the  Chesapeake  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace.  Its 
length  is  a'  little  more  than  400  m.  from  Ot- 
sego lake  to  the  bay,  and  from  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  158  m.  The  river  is  gen- 
erally shallow,  and  its  course  much  broken  by 
rapids;  in  the  spring,  during  fiood,  rafts  and 
strong  boats  float  down  from  Binghamton,  but 
at  other  times  it  is  not  navigable.  Immense 
quantities  of  timber  are  transported  upon  it. 
Canals  have  been  constructed  along  its  banks, 
on  the  main  stream  for  125  m.,  and  on  the 
West  branch  for  124  m.  Its  waters  abound 
with  fish.  The  lower  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna are  famous  for  a  great  abundance  of 
ducks  and  other  wild  fowl. 

SUSqUfaiANHA,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bordering  on  New  York,  and  drained 
by  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  por- 
tion of  which  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county ; 
area,  800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  87,528.  The 
surface  is  very  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile  and 
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well  adapted  to  grazing.  Timber  is  abundant, 
and  the  export  trade  in  pine  lamber  is  very 
extensive.  It  is  traversed  hj  several  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  40,622 
bushes  of  wheat,  31,117  of  rye,  811,218  of  In- 
dian com,  028,061  of  oats,  177,864  of  buck- 
wheat, 341,717  of  potatoes,  98,459  tons  of  hay, 
108,684  lbs.  of  wool,  2,680,649  of  butter,  and 
85,560  of  honey.  There  were  8,282  horses, 
24,533  milch  cows,  20,028  other  cattle,  35,700 
sheep,  and  8,806  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
agricaltural  implements,  82  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  10  of  furniture,  4  of  iron  castings,  18 
tanneries,  6  flour  mills,  62  saw  mills,  and  6 
woollen  mills.    Capital,  Montrose. 

SI^UEHABTNiS.    See  Coxestooas. 

SUSSEX.  LAN.  county  of  New  Jersey, 
bordering  on  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and 
drained  by  the  FlatkiD,  PaulinskiU,  WallkUl, 
and  Pequest;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
23,168.  The  Blue  mountains  traverse  the  W. 
and  the  Hamburg  and  Wawayanda  mountains 
the  £.  part,  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
is  very  hilly;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The 
Hopatcong  lake  is  in  the  S.  E.  part,  and  sup- 
plies the  summit  level  of  the  Morris  canal; 
and  there  are  several  other  small  lakes.  The 
Sussex  railroad  passes  through  it.  Franklinite, 
iron  ore,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  other  minerals 
are  found.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
64,532  bushels  of  wheat,  106,306  of  rye,  422,- 
776  of  Indian  com,  268,477  of  oats,. 72,870  of 
buckwheat,  81,006  of  potatoes,  40,836  tons  of 
hay,  11,959  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,455,788  of  but- 
ter. There  were  4,230  horses,  17,876  milch 
cows,  5,338  other  cattle,  3,976  sheep,  and  14,- 
414  swine;  8  manufactories  of  cheese,  1  of 
pig  iron,  8  of  castings,  6  of  tanned  and  6  of 
curried  leather,  18  flour  and  7  saw  mills,  and  6 
distilleries.  Capital,  Newton.  IL  A  8.  coun- 
ty of  Delaware,  bordering  on  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware bay,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by 
affluents  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Pocomoke  riv- 
ers and  other  streams;  area,  about  1,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  31,696,  of  whom  6,438  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  almost  level,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware 
division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  railroad,  and  the  Junction  and  Break- 
water railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  69,239  bushels  of  wheat,  1,122,693  of  In- 
dian corn,  55,779  of  oats,  87,800  of  Irish  and 
63,390  of  sweet  potatoes,  3,161  tons  of  hay, 
25,566  lbs.  of  tobacco,  186,005  of  butter,  28,- 
517  of  honey,  and  82,347  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses.  There  were  4,074  horses,  1,265 
mules  and  asses,  6,127  milch  cows,  4,250  work- 
ing oxen,  6,968  other  cattle,  12,213  sheep,  and 
18,409  swine;  1  woollen  mill,  6  flour  mills, 
and  20  saw  mills.  Capital,  Georgetown.  IIL 
A  8.  E.  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Blackwater  river  and  intersected  by  the  Not- 
toway; area,  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  7,885, 
of  whom  4,923  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  is  intersected  by 


the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Kichmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
118,306  bushels  of  Indian  com,  21,367  of  oats, 
7,223  of  Irish  and  9,818  of  sweet  potatoes, 
16,110  lbs.  of  tobacco,  1,833  of  wool,  and  21,- 
528  of  butter.  There  were  646  horses,  876 
milch  cows,  1,682  other  cattle,  1,362  sheep,  and 
6,781  swine.    Capital,  Sussex  Court  House. 

SUSSEX,  a  S.  E.  county  of  England,  border- 
ing on  Surrey,  Kent,  the  Kngliah  channel,  and 
Hampshire;  area,  1,464  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
417,407.  The  coast  line  is  not  much  broken, 
the  most  remarkable  projection  being  Beachy 
Head,  664  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  range  of  chalk 
hills,  called  the  North  Downs,  crosses  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  county;  and  the  South  Downs, 
with  an  average  height  of  600  ft.  and  from  4 
to  6  m.  broad,  run  through  its  entire  length 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Arun,  Adur,  and  Oase.  The 
county  is  purely  agricultural,  and  wheat  and 
hops  are  the  chief  products.  The  downs  are 
principally  used  for  pasturage,  and  are  famous 
for  their  mutton.  Sussex  is  remarkably  rich 
in  antiquities.  It  is  divide^  into  East  and  West 
Sussex,  and  has  two  county  towns,  Chichester 
and  L^wes;  the  other  towns  of  greatest  im- 

Sortance  are  Brighton,  Hastings,  New  Shore- 
am,  Rye,  Arundel,  and  Newhaven. 
SOTHiSLABiD,  a  N.  county  of  Scotland,  bor- 
dering  on  the  Pentland  frith,  Caithness,  the 
North  sea,  Ross-shire,  and  tlie  Minch;  area, 
1,886  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  24,817.  Several 
small  islands  which  lie  off  the  N.  and  W.  coasts 
are  included  in  the  county.  On  these  sides 
the  coasts  are  generally  high  and  bold,  and  are 
indented  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea;  but 
that  on  the  east  is  flat  with  a  low  sandy  beach. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  the  highest  sum- 
mit being  3,280  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rivers 
are  all  small  with  short  courses,  but  there  are 
numerous  lakes.  The  principal  crops  are  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  Sheep  farming  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Game,  including  deer, 
is  abundant.  Dornoch,  the  capital,  is  the  only 
town.  Great. improvements  were  made  by  the 
dukes  of  Sutherland,  proprietors  of  most  of 
the  county,  aided  by  parliament. 

SUTHEBLANB,  Cle«r|^  Gmvllle  LevcsM  G«wcr, 
duke  of,  born  Jan.  9,  1768,  died  July  19, 1888. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  historic  distinction  since 
the  14th  century.  He  early  entered  the  house 
of  commons,  and  was  ambassador  in  Paris 
from  1790  to  1799.  In  1799  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Gower.  In  1808  he  in- 
herited the  vast  estates  of  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater  and  of  his  father,  which  add- 
ed to  the  Gower  domain  made  him  one  of 
the  richest  men.  in  the  world.  He  extended 
his  uncle^s  great  picture  gallery,  and  promoted 
the  flne  arts.  He  was  created  a  duke  t(an.  28, 
1833.  The  Bridgewater  estates  passed  to  his 
second  son  Francis,  afterward  earl  of  EUes- 
mere,  and  the  other  property  to  the  elder  son, 
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George  Granville  Sutherland  Leveson  Gower 
(1786-1861),  the  second  duke.  The  wife  of 
the  latter,  Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiaha  (born 
May  21,  1806,  died  Oct.  27,  1868),  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  queen's  mistress 
of  the  robes  for  nearly  20  years,  was  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  pro- 
moted anti-slavery  and  other  philanthropical 
movements.  The  present  and  third  duke  is 
Sir  George  Granville  William  Sutherland  Lev- 
eson  Gower,  bom  Dec.  19,  1828. 

SimLEJ,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers 
of  the  Punjaub,  in  British  India.  It  rises  in 
Thibet  N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  about 
lat.  sr  K,  Ion.  82°  E.,  flowing  N.  W.  out  of 
Lake  Manasarowar,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
its  course  is  joined'  by  numerous  tributaries. 
After  a  course  of  about  200  m.  it  turns  W., 
and  in  about  lat.  81**  10',  Ion.  75°  4',  650  m. 
from  its  source,  it  unites  with  the  Beas,  and 
the  river  thence  flows  S.  W.  and  is  called  the 
Gbara  until  its  junction  with  the  Ohenaub,  800 
m.  below,  when  the  united  stream  takes  the 
name  of  Punjnud,  and  joins  the  Indus  after  a 
course  of  about  60  m.,  m  lat.  28°  58',  Ion.  70° 
23'.  The  upper  Sutlej  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Hesudrus  and  the  lower  the  Hyphasis  of  the 
ancients.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the 
Sutlej  js  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  the  sce- 
nery magnificent.  In  the  Punjaub  plain  it  is 
from  7  to  80  ft.  deep,  and  from  250  to  600 
and  700  yards  wide. 

EwiTiK  (Sans,  satij  from  sat,  pure),  prop- 
erly, a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife,  but  common- 
ly used  to  designate  the  self-immolation  of  a 
widow  by  burning  herself  with  the  dead  body 
•of  her  husband.  The  practice  has  existed  for 
many  centuries,  not  only  in  India  but  in  other 
Asiatic  countries.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  an 
instance  which  occurred  in  the  army  of  Eume- 
nes  more  than  800  years  B.  0.,  and  in  India  it 
is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  pe- 
riod of  its  origin  is  unknown.  It  was  more 
prevalent  there  than  elsewhere,  from  the  belief 
encouraged  by  the  Brahmans,  and  professedly 
derived  from  their  most  sacred  books,  that  it 
conferred  the  highest  merit  not  only  on  the 
widow  herself,  but  on  her  dead  husband.  It 
was  asserted  by  the  Brahmanical  writers  that 
every  woman  who  thus  burned  herself  should 
remain  in  a  region  of  joy  with  her  husband 
85,000,000  years,  while  otherwise  she  would 
have  no  place  in  paradise.  The  prevalence  of 
the  practice  is  to  be  attributed  to  belief  in  this 
view,  rather  than  to  any  other  influence.  A 
carefol  study  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Institutes 
of  Manu  has  shown,  however,  that  these  works 
not  only  do  not  command  suttee,  but  implied- 
ly prohibit  the  practice.  Certain  passages  of 
the  Vedas  supposed  to  relate  to  it  have  been 
the  subject  of  animated  controversy  among 
Anglo-Indian  scholars.  The  practice  prevailed 
long  after  the  East  India  company  came  into 
power.  The  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar 
prohibited  it  in  the  16th  century,  but  without 
much  efitect.    In  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
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ent  century  several  unavailing  attempts  to  re- 
press it  were  made  by  the  company,  and  in 
the  12  years  between  1815  and  1826  there  were 
7,154  cases  of  suttee  oflicially  reported  in  Ben- 
gal alone.  In  1829  tLord  William  Bentinck, 
governor  general,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all 
aid,  assistance,  or  participation  in  any  act  of 
suttee  to  be  murder,  and  punishable  as  such. 
This  measure  created  much  excitement  at  first 
in  Bengal,  the  Brahmans  denouncing  it  with 
great  violence  as  an  Interference  with  their 
religion,  and  even  sending  an  agent  to  England 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  procure  its  re- 
peal; but  it  was  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the 
excitement  soon  subsided.  In  1847,  during 
Lord  Hardinge^s  administration,  the  prohibi- 
tory edict  was  extended  to  the  native  states 
in  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  government  of 
India,  and  the  practice  is  believed  now  to  be 
extinct. — ^The  mode  of  performing  suttee  was 
much  the  same  throughout  India,  varying  only 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  or  the 
customs  of  each  province.  The  widow,  seat- 
ing herself  by  the  side  of  her  husband's  body, 
had  the  sides  of  her  feet  painted  red,  and 
then  bathed  herself  ahd  dressed  in  her  finest 
clothes.  Meantime  a  drum  was  beaten  through 
the  adjacent  villages.  A  large  company  hav- 
ing assembled,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  a  bed  formed  of  green  boughs,  on  which 
was  reared  the  funeral  pile  of  dry  fagots, 
hemp,  clarified  butter,  and  other  combustibles. 
The  widow  then  gave  her  ornaments  to  her 
friends,  painted  her  forehead,  tied  red  cotton 
round  her  wrists,  put  two  new  combs  in  her 
hair,  and,  when  the  body  of  her  husband  was 
placed  upon  the  pile,  walked  around  it  seven 
times,  scattering  parched  rice  and  cowries,  and 
finally  ascended  the  pile,  to  which  she  was  se- 
cured with  ropes.  The  eldest  son  or  the  head 
man  of  the  village  usually  lighted  the  pile.  In 
Orissa  the  pyre  was  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  widow  threw  herself  down 
upon  it.  The  practice  of  suttee  never  pre- 
vailed S.  of  the  Kistnah. 

SCmS,  a  central  county  of  California,  com- 
prising the  delta  between  the  Sacramento  and 
Feather  rivers;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,080,  of  whom  208  were  Chinese.  It  consists 
chiefiy  of  rich  bottom  lands,  almost  the  only 
inequality  of  surface  being  the  Sutter  buttes, 
an  isolated  group  of  three  peaks  in  the  north. 
There  is  littie  timber.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  678,749  bushels  of  wheat,  26,618 
of  Indian  corn,  452,911  of  barley,  14,630  gal^ 
Ions  of  wine,  126,667  lbs.  of  wool,  117,876  of 
butter,  and  14,100  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,764  horses,  8,628  milch  cows,  4,476  other 
cattle,  86,078  sheep,  and  10,690  swine.  Capi- 
tal,  Yuba  City. 

SDTIEB,  Jebft  Avgnrtu  (originally  Suteb),  an 
American  pioneer,  bom  at  Eandern,  Baden, 
Feb.  16,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Bern,  Switz- 
erland, as  a  military  officer,  and  in  1884  emi- 
grated to  America,  where  he  became  known 
as  a  Swiss.    At  Santa  F6  he  carried  on  for 
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some  time  a  profitable  trade  with  Indians 
and  trappers,  whose  accounts  of  California 
prompted  him  in  1838  to  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains;  he  went  to  Fort  Vancouver  and 
to  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  thence  to  Alas- 
ka and  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
on  Julj  2,  1839,  was  stranded  in  the  bay  of 
Yerba  Buena  .(now  San  Francisco).  Pene- 
trating into  the  interior  amid  great  difficulties, 
he  founded  in  the  same  year  the  earliest  white 
settlement  on  the  site  of  Sacramento,  received 
a  considerable  grant  of  land,  and  in  1841  built 
a  fort,  calling  it  New  Helvetia,  which  was 
afterward  the  'first  settlement  reached  by  over- 
land emigrants  to  California.  The  Mexican 
authorities  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
northern  frontier  country;  and  subsequently 
under  the  American  authorities  he  was  justice 
of  the  peace  (alcalde)  and  Indian  agent.  He  , 
acquired  great  influence  and  wealth,  but  was 
ruined  in  1848,  when  gold  was  first  discovered 
(February)  on  his  property  near  Coloma,  El 
Dorado  co.  His  laborers  deserted  him,  and  his 
lands  were  overrun  by  the  gold  diggers.  He 
never  recovered  them,  though  repeatedly  ad- 
vancing his  claims,  and  has  not  received  any 
indemnity  excepting  an  annual  allowance  of 
$3,000  from  the  state  of  California.  Since 
1878  he  has  resided  at  Litiz,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 

SCTTON,  !■«,  an  English  missionary,  bom 
at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798,  died  in  Cuttack, 
India,  Aug.  17,  1854.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  sent  to  Oris- 
sa,  India,  where  he  labored  80  years,  visiting 
England  and  America  once.  He  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  Oriya,  compiled  an  Oriya 
dictionary,  grammar,  and  lesson  book,  wrote 
tracts,  and  translated  many  English  works. 
In  English  he  published  ^^The  Family  Chap- 
lain "  (2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1831-'2),  "  Narrative 
of  the  Mission  to  Orissa,^'  ^'Orissa  and  its 
Evangelization"  (Derby,  Eng.,  and  Boston, 
1850),  "Hymn  Book  for  Mission  Congrega- 
tions," and  "  Guide  to  the  Saviour." 

SUYiBOFF,  properly  SiT«ioff,  ilexd  TadtovltA, 
count,  and  Prince  Italiski,  a  Russian  soldier, 
born  Nov.  24,  1729,  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
May  17,  1800.  He  entered  the  army  at  a  very 
early  age,  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
commanded  with  success  in  Poland  against  the 
confederates  of  Bar  (1768-^72),  and  subsequent- 
ly against  the  Turks,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Nogai  Tartars,  obtaining  the  rank  of 
gen^al-in-chief  in  1783.  In  the  campaign  of 
1787  against  the  Turks  he  raised  the  siege  of 
Kinburn  and  was  wounded,  achieved  another 
victory  at  Fokshani  (July  21,  1789)  together 
with  the  Austrians,  and  on  Sept.  22  routed 
the  main  Turkish  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rimnik,  for  which  he  received  the  title  of 
count,  and  the  surname  Rimnikski.  After  re- 
peated repulses  he  stormed  Ismail  in  1790,  los- 
ing 20,000  men,  massacred  the  Turkish  garri- 
son of  30,000  troops,  and  nearly 'reduced  the 
town  to  ashes.  He  was  next  governor  of  Ye- 
katerinoslav,  Taurida,  and  the  conquered  terri- 


tories on  the  Dniester.  In  1794  he  defeated 
Xosciuszko  jointly  with  Fersen  (Oct.  10),  and 
carried  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  by  assault 
(Nov.  8),  deluging  it  with  blood.  The  news 
of  this  event  he  communicated  to  the  emprees 
in  the  following  despatch:  ^^ Hurrah!  Praga! 
^uvaroff ;"  and  in  reply  the  empress  promoted 
him  in  these  words:  "Bravo!  field  marshal! 
Catharine."  The  caprice  of  Paul  I.  drove  him 
from  the  service  in  September,  1798;  but  he 
was  soon  reinstated  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror Francis  of  Germany,  and  in  1799  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  united  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian ani\ies  in  Italy.  He  achieved  many  bril- 
liant victories  over  the  French,  at  Cassano,  on 
the  Trebbia,  and  at  Novi,  for  which  he  was 
made  Prince  Italiski.  H^  crossed  the  Alps  to 
join  Korsakoff,  at  the  moment  when  Mass^- 
na^s  decisive  victory  over  the  latter  at  Zurich 
(Sept.  25,  1799)  entirely  changed  the  military 
situation,  and  he  was  recalled  to  Russia  wi^ 
the  rank  of  generalissimo.  An  ovation  pre- 
pared for  him  at  St  Petersburg  was  counter- 
manded by  a  caprice  of  the  czar,  and  this  un- 
deserved mortification  gave  the  death-blow  to 
Suvaroff^s  shattered  health.  His  autobiogra- 
phy has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Vie 
de  Soutoroff  trade  par  lui-meme^  ou  collection 
de  see  lettree  et  de  ees  eerttSy  edited  by, Glinka 
(2  vols.,  Moscow,  1819).  One  of  the  best  bi- 
ographies of  him  is  by  Polevoi  (Grerman  ed., 
l^tau,  1853). 

SUWiLKL  I.  A  W.  government  of  Poland, 
bordering  on  Lomza,  Prussia,  and  the  Lithna- 
nian  governments  of  Kovno,  Wilna,  and  Grod- 
no ;  area,  4,846  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  524,489. 
It  is  level,  well  wooded^  and  drained  by  the 
Niemen,  which  constitutes  its  E.  and  N.  fron- 
tier. The  principal  towns  are  Suwalki,  Au- 
gustowo,  and  Ealvarya.  IL  A  town,  capital 
of  the  government,  150  m.  N.  E.  of  Warsaw; 
pop.  in  1867,  16,896,  including  about  6,000 
Jews.  It  was  founded  by  King  Sigismund 
Augustus,  and  has  been  much  improved.  It 
contains  many  brandy  distiUeries,  and  the  trade 
is  active,  especially  in  horses  and  cattle  daring 
the  periodical  fairs. 

SUWiNNEE,  or  Smnune,  a  N.  county  of  Flor- 
ida, bounded  N.,  W.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Sn- 
wannee  river;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
3,556,  of  whom  1,435  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  the  soil  tolerably  fer- 
tile. There  are  two  or  three  small  lakes  and 
several  swamps.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Jackson,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  railroad, 
and  its  branch  from  Live  Oak  to  Lawton,  Ga. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  50,934 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  19,404  of  oats,  17,670 
of  sweet  potatoes,  10,741  of  peas  and  beans, 
511  bales  of  cotton,  61  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
and  17,427  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were 
1,876  milch  cows,  2,156  other  oatde,  369  sheep, 
and  8,946  swine.    Capital,  Houston. 

SVEABMd,  the  principal  fortress  of  Finland, 
Russia,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  province 
and  8  m.  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Helsingfors,  the 
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approachee  to  which  it  defends,  and  under  its 
mimicipal  authority;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is 
built  upon  seven  granitic  islands  forming  an 
ellipse,  all  of  them  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
nected either  by  causeways  or  bridges  of  boats. 
The  principal  fort  is  on  YargO  island,  on  the 
south,  and  comprises  a  strong  castle  and  bar- 
racks, and  magazines  excavated  in  the  rock. 
The  total  number  of  cannon  is  2,000,  but  it 
generally  mounts  800 ;  and  the  usual  garrison 
of  the  fortress  varies  from  6,000  to  8,000  men, 
though  the  casemates  have  accommodations 
for  12,000.  The  harbor  within,  to  which  there 
is  but  one  entrance,  has  room  for  70  ships  of 
the  line.  The  fortress  was  erected  between 
1749  and  1758  by  Count  Ehrenswerd,  field 
marshal  of  Sweden  (who  is  buried  within 
it),  as  a  defence  against  Russia.  In  1808  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Russians,  and  after  two 
months  the  Swedish  commandant  and  admiral 
Gronstedt,  though  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  of  defence,  capitulated  (April  7).  Left 
in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors  by  the 
peace  of  Sept.  17, 1809,  it  was  called  the  ♦*  Gib- 
raltar of  the  North,"  and  has  since  been  re- 
garded as  th^  strongest  fortress  of  Russia  on 
the  Baltic.  In  August,  1855,  it  was  severely  but 
unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet. 

SYESICHKOFF,  Nikilal,  a  Russian  artist,  bom 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1818.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Paris,  and  in  1852  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1855  a 
professor  there.  '  He  excels  in  painting  horses, 
costumes,  and  figures,  and, also  as  a  sculptor. 
His  principal  works  include  ^^  The  Czar  Alex- 
ander reviewing  his  Troops,"  "A  Russian 
Team  of  three  Horses,"  *^A  Russian  Horse 
Market,"  and  "  A  Relay  of  Post  Horses." 

8WABIA9  or  SuUa  (Ger.  SchwaJ>en)y  a  duchy 
of  the  German  empire  during  its  earlier  period, 
and  subsequently  one  of  its  ten  great  circles  or 
divisions.  The  circle  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  Franconia,  £.  by 
Bavaria,  8.  by  Switzerland,  and  W.  by  France, 
the  Rhine  flowing  on. the  borders  of  the  two 
latter.  It  had  an  area  of  13,000  sq.  m.,  and 
was  conterminous  with  the  present  kingdom  of 
'WUrtemberg,  the  S.  part  of  Baden,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Swabia  and  Neuburg  in  Bavlu*ia.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  in 
Germany,  and  la  traversed  by  the  Danube  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  diversified  by  the  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  west  and 
the  Alps  on  the  south.  It  was  originally  called 
Alemannia,  and  received  the  name  of  Swabia 
(from  the  Snevi,  who  inhabited  parts  of  it)  when 
the  Alemanni  were  conquered  by  Clovis  in496. 
St  Colnmbanus  introduced  Christianity  in  the 
7th  century.  Toward  tiie  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and 
in  1080  the  emperor  Henry  lY.  made  the  duchy 
of  Swabia  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Frederick 
of  Ilohenstauf en.  It  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Germany.  In  the  Italian  wars  the 
reigning  house  of  Swabia  stood  at  the  head  of 


the  Ghibelline  party,  and  when  Conradin  was 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268  the  line  became 
extinct.  (See  Hohbnstaufen.)  The  various 
cities,  prelates,  and  counts  then  made  them- 
selves independent,  and  8in9e  that  time  Swabia 
has  not  formed  a  separate  state.  Yarious  con- 
federacies, however,  were  formed  at  different 
periods,  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Swabian  leagues.  The  principal  of  these  was 
the  *  ^  great  Swabian  league  "  of  1488.  The  Swa- 
bian circle  was  definitely  organized  in  1568. 

SWAIN,  a  S.  W.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
separated  from  Tennessee  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  Smoky  mountains ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. 
It  has  been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870 
from  Jackson  co.  The  surface  is  generally  ele- 
vated and  mountainous ;  the  soil  is  good  and 
the  county  well  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Cap- 
ital, Charleston. 

SWiOf,  diaflM,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Man- 
chester in  1808,  died  near  there,  Sept.  22, 1874. 
He  learned  the  business  of  dyeing,  but  at  the 
age  of  80  became  an  engraver.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished ^^  Metrical  Essays,"  followed  by  *' Beau- 
ties of  the  Mind"  (1881)  and  "Dryburgh  Ab- 
bey" (1882),  an  elegy  on  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
His  subsequent  publications  comprise  ^^  A  Me- 
moir of  Henry  Liversedge  "  (1885) ;  "  Rhymes 
for  Childhood"  (1846);  "Dramatic  Chapters, 
Poems,  and  Songs"  (1847);  "English  Melo- 
dies "  (1849) ;  "  Letters  from  Laura  d'Au- 
veme  "  (1858) ;  and  "  Art  and  Fashion  "  (1863). 
Swain  was  known  as  the  "Manchester  poet." 
A  collection  of  his  poems  has  appeared  in  the 
United  States  (Boston,  1858;  new  ed.,  1872). 

SWAIirSON.  WilllaB,  an  English  naturalist,  born 
in  Liverpool,  Oct.  8,  1789.  He  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  army  commissariat  de- 
partment from  1807  to  1815,  then  travelled 
in  South  America  with  Koster,  the  German 
naturalist,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  London. 
In  1820  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
"Zoological  Illustrations,  or  original  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or  interesting 
Animals,"  since  republished  in  6  vols.  8vo; 
and  in  1821  of  "Exotic  Conchology"  (4to; 
new  ed.,  edited  by  S.  Ilawley,  1841).  He  has 
also  produced  a  "Naturalist's  Guide  for  col- 
lecting and  preserving  all  Subjects  of  Natural 
History  and  Botany,"  &c.  (1822) ;  12  volumes 
on  natural  history  in  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cydo- 
psedia;"  two  volumes  on  the  "Birds  of  West- 
em  Africa"  and  one  on  the  "Fly  Catchers," 
in  Jardine's  "  Naturalist's  Library  "  (1837-'8) ; 
"A  Treatise  on  Malacology,  or  the  Natural 
Classification  of  SheUs  and  Shell  Fish"  (1840); 
and  a  series  of  "Ornithological  Drawings," 
being  selections  of  Brazilian  and  Mexican  birds 
(1884r-'41).  He  assisted  Sir  John  Richardson 
in  the  preparation  of  that  part- of  his  "Fauna 
Boreali- Americana "  which  relates  to  North 
American  birds,  and  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Shuckard  prepared  in  1840  "The  History  and 
Natural  An'angement  of  Insects."  In  1841  he 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  and  since  his  resi- 
dence there  he  has  published  several  works  on 


ita  Bocial  and  political  condition,  aod  on  tt 
nataral  historj  of  that  oolonj  and  TaamanJti. 

SWALLOW,  the  general  name  of  the  diurnal 
fissiroatral  birds  of  the  familj  hirundinida, 
not  iacludJDg  the  swifts,  maaj  of  which  are 
called  awflllows.  (See  Swur.)  The  bill  is 
short  and  weak,  very  broad  at  the  base  and 
saddeni;  compressed  to  the  tip ;  the  wings 
long,  narrow,  and  acnte;  primaries  nine  or 
t«D,  the  first  the  longest;  t^  more  or  less 
forked ;  tarsi  verj  short  and  weak,  generally 
■naked,  and  covered  with  scales ;  toes  asoallj 
long  and  slender,  with  the  claws  moderate, 
curved,  and  sharp ;  the  gape  very  wide  and 
nsnally  provided  with  short  bristles.  The 
typical  genus  Mnmdo  (Linn.),  having  more 
tlisa  60  apecies,  embraces  several  well  known, 
elegant  swallows  both  in  America  and  the  old 
world,  remarkable  for  their  great  powers  of 
flight.  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  which 
they  take  on  the  wing,  usually  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water,  with  remarkable  skill  and  grace; 
they  drink  on  the  wing,  sweeping  along  the 
aarface  of  the  water,  and  often  wash  them- 
selves by  a  sudden  plunge.  They  fly  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  their  ordinary  evolu- 
tions, but  are  rather  awkward  on  the  ground 
from  the  length  of  the  wings  and  the  shortness 
of  the  legs ;  they  live  more  on  the  wing  than 
any  other  birds,  even  feeding  their  young  in 
theur;  their  sight  is  very  acute;  they  fly  low 
in  damp  weather,  where  the  insects  are  most 
abundant,  and  are  thence  supposed  to  foretell 
rain.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  trop- 
ics, migrating  to  and  from  temperate  regions; 
in  Great  Britdn  they  make  their  appearance 
from  Africa,  where  they  spend  the  winter,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  de- 
part toward  the  end  of  October,  crossing  the 
channel  singly  or  in  small  parties ;  they  often 
alight  on  vessels,  and  sometimes  fall  into  the 
sea.  In  the  United  States  they  arrive  about  a 
month  later  and  depart  several  weelcs  earlier. 
Moat  species  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  man, 
building  their  neats  in  society  in  his  dwellings 
and  buUdinga ;  they  form  attachments  to  places, 
returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  nests; 
they  are  docile  and  have  been  partially  domes- 
ticated ;  a  single  bird  probably  collects  about 
1,000  insects  in  the  coarse  of  a  day.  The 
neats  are  generally  made  of  clay  or  mud  mixed 
with  straw  and  grass,  of  various  forms,  and  at- 
tached externally  to  some  building ;  many  spe- 
cies broei]  in  boles  in  sand  banks,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  nest  of  grasses  and  feathers;  the 
eggs  are  flva  or  sii. — The  best  known  species 
in  the  old  world  is  the  chimney  or  house  swal- 
low {S.  riutiea,  Linn.) ;  it  is  Si  in.  long,  blnish 
black  above,  with  a  band  on  the  chest,  and  the 
forehead,  eyebrows,  and  throat,  ruddy ;  lower 
parts  rufous  white,  with  a  white  spot  on  the 
inner  web  of  each  tail  feather  except  the  two 
innermost;  the  tail  is  very  long  and  forked. 
As  its  name  imports,  it  frequently  builds  its 
nest  in  chimneys  a  few  feet  from  the  top ;  it 
also  nests  in  old  walls  and  shafts  of  mines,  and 


among  the  rafters  of  bams  and  sheds;  the 
nest  is  cup-shaped,  made  of  earth  and  straw 
and  lined  with  feathers ;  the  eggs  are  white, 
spotted  with  ash  and  red.  The  parents  are 
very  attentive  to  the  young,  and  brsre  in  their 
defence ;  they  have  two  broods  in  a  season, 
the  second  sometimes  left  to  perish,  not  being 
able  to  quit  the  nest  at  the  period  of  migra- 
tion ;  the  males  ore  sweet  singers,  and  very 
courageous.  The  analogue  of  this  apet^es  in 
America  ia  not  the  one  commonly  called  chim- 
ney swallow  with  ns  (which  is  a  swift),  bat 
the  bam  swallow  {H.  korreorum.  Barton);  it 
is  about  T  in.  long  and  13  in.  in  alar  extent, 
glossy  steel-blue  abore,  with  concealed  wliite 
in  middle  of  back ;  it  much  resembles  ita  Eu- 
ropean congener,  though  it  has  the  pectoral 
collar  interrupted  in  the  middle,  while  in  H. 
ruitiea  it  continues  across.  It  inhabits  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Faci£c,  ap- 
pearing in  the  southern  states  from  the  middlo 
of  Febmary  to  Uarch  1,  a  few  at  a  time,  reach- 
ing New  England  in  mild  seasons  by  the  mid- 


Bun  SwiUmr  (Btmndo  honwrnm). 

die  of  May.  It  is  gentle  and  easily  tamed. 
The  nest  is  made  of  mud  or  moist  earth  mixed 
with  grasses,  and  is  attached  to  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  bams  and  outbuildings ;  it  is  gen- 
erally about  8  in.  long,  6  in.  in  the  gre^«st 
diameter,  and  from  beam  to  outside  of  shell  ^ 
to  4  in.,  weighing  often  more  than  2  lbs. ;  the 
eggs  are  four  to  sii,  small  and  long,  white  wi^ 
a  few  spots  of  reddish  brown ;  incubation  lasts 
18  days,  both  sexes  assisting,  and  both  occupy- 
ing the  nest  at  night  until  the  young  are  hatched. 
This  species  collects  in  large  flocks  in  midsum- 
mer on  barns  and  sheds,  telegraph  wtes,  &c, 
chirping  almost  continually,  and  making  short 
sallies  in  search  of  insects.  They  start  for  the 
south  by  the  end  of  August  or  first  of  Septem- 
ber, early  on  some  fair  morning ;  they  do  not 
fly  nigh,  and  follow  the  shore  or  the  course  of 
rivers.— The  cliff  orfulvoua  swallow  (H-  [?•• 
troehelidoti}  lunifrotu.  Say)  is  about  5  in.  long 
and  121  in.  in  alar  extent;  the  crown  and  back 
are  steel-bine,  separated  more  or  less  broadl; 
by  a  grayish  collar ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  nd«S 
of  head  dwk  ohestnnt;  breast  grayish  brown; 
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bellf  vhite ;  steel-blue  spot  on  throat ;  ramp 
li^t  chestnnt,  and  forehead  bromiiBh  white ; 
ttui  sli^tl;  notched.  It  is  foond  throogh- 
oDt  North  America  from  ocean  to  ocean :  it 


While-bellied  Bwillow  (Ulmnda  bhulor). 

is  called  republican  (wallow  by  Andnbon,  in 
lUlurion  to  the  habit  of  associating  to  make 
Iheir  nests  and  roar  the  young.  The  nest  is 
bailt  nnder  eaves  and  cornices,  where  it  is 
partly  sheltered  from  the  rain  ;  it  is  made 
of  clay  and  aond,  the  entrance  near  the  top, 
shaped  like  an  earthen  retort  with  the  neck 
broken  off ;  it  is  lined  *ith  straw  and  grass ; 
the  eggs  are  white  with  dnskf  spots ;  the 
neit  is  bravely  defended  by  the  parents.  The 
white-bellied  ewallow  or  American  boose  mar- 
tin {H.  bicoUrr,  Vieill.)  is  6^  in.  Ions  and  12} 
in.  Id  alar  extent,  of  a  flossy  metallic  green 
above  and  white  below;  it  comes  earlier  in  the 
spring  thfln  the  others,  but  is  not  so  common ; 
the  nest  is  mode  in  a  hollow  tree,  lined  with 


3ud  Bwlllow  (Co^le  ripaila), 

prass  and  feathers,  and  the  eggs  are  white  with 
a  bluish  tinge  ;  it  is  as  widely  distrihnted 
as  the  others  in  North  America,  and  some  tame 
before  migrating  southward  gets  very  fat  on 


myrtle  berries  {myriea  eerifera).  For  the  lar- 
gest of  the  American  swellows,  see  Mastik. — 
The  bank,  sand,  or  river  swallow  belongs  to 
the  genos  eotyte  (Boie) ;  it  is  the  C.  riparia 
(Boie),  and  the  smallest  of  the  American  spe- 
cies, being  4^  in.  long  and  101  in.  in  alar  ex- 
tent. The  bill  is  very  flat,  and  extremely  wide 
at  base,  gradually  narrowing  toward  the  tip; 
nostrils  prominent  and  ronnded;  tail  moder- 
ate, nearly  even  or  very  slightly  forked ;  tarsi 
rather  long,  with  a  tiit  of  feathers  near  the 
toea  behind.  It  is  grayish  brown  above,  some- 
times approaching  sooty,  with  paler  margins; 
balow  pnre  white,  with  a  band  across  the 
breast  and  sides  like  the  back.  It  is  generally 
distributed  over  America  and  Europe,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  sandy  pit  or  river  bank ;  it  is 
the  earliest  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  and  less 
familial'  than  the  other  species ;  it  hollows  out 
a  tnbnlar  gallery  in  the  sand  banks,  often  more 
than  8  ft.  in.  length,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
larger  excavation  for  the  nest;  it  is  called 
sand  or  bank  martin  in  Europe.  There  is  HO 
appreciable  difference  between  the  European 
and  American  birds. 

SWAMHGKDAM,  Jrtiues,  a  Dnt«h  entomolo- 
gist, born  in  Amsterdam  in  16ST,  died  about 
1680.  He  studied  medicine  with  his  father 
and  at  the  university  of  Leyden.  lie  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  natural  history  of 
insects,  and  made  many  dissections  and  micro- 
scopical examinations  and  a  large  collection  of 
specimens.  He  obtained  leave  at  Amsterdam 
to  dissect  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the 


in  anatomy.  Ue  published  a  "  General  Histo- 
ry of  Insects"  (1669),  "The  Natural  History 
of  Bees"  (16T8),  a  "History  of  the  Ephe- 
meras" (1675),  and  other  works.  His  ento- 
mological collection  was  divided  at  bis  death 
and  sold  in  smaU  portions.  Boerhaave  edit- 
ed his  works  and  wrote  his  life.  An  English 
translation  of  his  entomological  works  by  T. 
Floyd  was  published  in  176B. 

BWIN,  a  web-footed  bird  of  the  duck  family, 
and  the  type  of  the  subfamily  eygninm,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  largest  and  most  graceful 
of  aquatic  birds.  The  bill  and  feet  are  much 
like  ^ose  of  the  ducks,  the  former  being  stent, 
of  nearly  eqnal  width  throaghout,  and  with  a 
comparatively  small  nail ;  the  neck  very  long, 
and  the  legs  short ;  wings  long  and  poiferful. 
second  and  third  quills  equal  and  longest;  tail 
short  and  rounded;  eyes  small  and  near  the 
hill.  They  perform  long  migrations,  flying  in 
single  files  uniting  at  an  acut»angle;  Uie  diet 
consists  of  grass,  roots,  and  seedn,  in  search  of 
which  they  submerge  the  head  only,  keeping  it 
nnder  water  three  to  five  minutes  at  a  time; 
they  also  dsvour  aquatic  worms  and  insect*, 
young  frogs,  and  probably  small  fish;  the  in- 
testines are  long,  as  in  the  vegetable  feeders; 
they  are  gregarions  at  all  seasons,  awkward  on 
land,  bnt  rapid  and  high  fliers;  they  are  re- 
markably careful  to  keep  their  plumage,  which 
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U  generally  white,  free  from  dirt.  The  oest 
is  bulkj,  at  gTMS  and  cowm  materials,  placed 
oo  tbe  ground  among  the  roBhes  and  near 
the  water ;  it  ia  sometimes  raised  a  foot  or 
more  to  avoid  inandatioiia ;  the  niaie  guards 
the  Dest,  assists  tbe  female  in  the  care  of  the 
7oitng,  and  boldly  defends  them  even  against 
predaceons  animals  and  man;  the  eggs  are 
Ave  to  eight,  and  incubation  lasts  aii  weeks. — 
In  the  topical  genns  eygnui  (Linn.)  the  bill  is 
longer  than  tbe  bead,  tbe  base  covered  b/  a 
soft  skin  extending  to  the  anterior  half  of  the 


er  than  the  foot,  compressed  and  scaly ;  webs 
foil;  bind  toe  small,  mach  elevated,  with  a 
narrow  lobe ;  tail  of  20  to  S4  featbera,  ronnded 
or  wedge-shaped;  seies  similarly  colored,  bnt 
the  females  the  smaller.  Wagler  has  divided 
Ijie  old  genus  ey^u»  into  two,  eygnut  and 
olor,  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  swollen 
fleshy  tnbercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the 
former  also  the  Umelln  of  the  edges  of  tbe 
bill  are  visibly  projecting,  and  in  the  latter  not ; 
in  tbe  former  belongs  the  tame  swan  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  tbe  latter  the  wild  swan  and  both 
of  the  North  American  species.  The  Euro- 
peon  wild  or  whooping  swan  {C.ferut,  Ray)  is 
4^  to  4{  ft.  long,  while,  with  the  bead  and 
neck  tinged  with  ycUowisb,  and  a  block  bill, 
yellowuh  at  tbe  base  and  without  tubercle;  it 
is  a  winter  visitor  in  Great  Britalu,  migrating 
northward  in  the  spring  to  Lapland,  Rusda, 
Siberia,  ioi.,  where  it  breeds;  the  young  are 
brownish  gray.  The  male  has  a  peculiar  note 
resembling  the  word  "  hoop,"  repeated  several 
times  in  succession,  the  intensity  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  convolutions  of  the  windpipe, 
which,  after  penetrating  the  keel  of  the  breast 
bone  to  its  posterior  portion,  is  bent  forward 
ogun  to  the  front  of  this  bone  before  going 
to  the  lungs;  this  peculiarity  is  not  found  in 
the  tame  swan,  which  has  a  soft  and  plain- 
tive voice.  The  swan  is  cruel  and  vindictive; 
the  males  fight  savagely  at  pairing  time,  and 
the  female  with  young  ottocks  everything 
which  approaches  her  nest;  it  can  rope!  any 
bird,  even  tbe  eagle,  and  in  fighting  the  com- 
batants try  to  drown  one  another  by  holding 
.the  rival's  head  nnder  water,  often  with  suc- 
cess. Tboogb  heavy  fliers,  they  rise  to  o  great 
height,  uttering  a  lond,  harsh,  and  trumpet- 
like note  when  sailing  high  in  tbe  ur;  wnen 
enraged  or  alarmed  they  can  swim  faster 
thou  a  man  can  wait.  This  bird  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  was  the  bird  of  tbe  Muses; 
it  was  tabnlously  celebrated  for  its  melodi- 
ous song,  especially  at  the  time  of  ita  death. 
The  flesh  is  dark  and  tough.  The  European 
tame  swan  (C  olor,  Grael.)  has  a  red  bill,  with 
black  tip  and  sides,  and  a  tubercle  at  tbe  base ; 
tbe  trachea  has  no  convolutions.  It  is  gen- 
erally distribnted  over  Europe  and  America  as 
on  ornamental  bird ;  it  is  large  and  handsome, 
o  permanent  resident  in  temperate  Europe ;  in 
Great  Britain  from  remote  periods  it  has  been 


protected  b j  preservative  laws ;  the  male  is 
called  o  cob  and  tbe  female  a  pen ;  ita  life  ia 
sud  to  eitend  to  a  century.  The  young  have 
a  gray  plumage  and  a  lead-colored  bill.    The 


Ennpeu  Ttm«  SwiB  (Cj-pim  olor). 

flesli  is  said  to  have  o  flavor  between  that  of 
tbe  goose  and  the  hare.  The  most  prized  ore 
brought  to  the  United  St-atea  from  Hamburg, 
and  are  generally  what  ore  called  Polishsivons 
((7.  immutabUit,  Yorr.),  from  tbe  Baltic  shores, 
noted  for  having  white  cygnets.^-The  Ameri- 
can or  whistling  swan  {C  AiMrieantu,  Sharp- 
less)  is  6C  in.  long  and  abont  7  ft.  in  alar  ex- 
tent, .with  a  bill  of  4^  in. ;  tbe  bill  ia  as  long 
aa  the  head,  high  ot  the  base,  tbe  feathers  on 
the  forehead  ending  in  a  semicircular  outline; 
tbe  nostrils  far  forward;  tail  of  20  feathers; 
the  adult  is  pare  white  with  bill  and  legs  black, 
and  an  orange  or  yellowish  spot  in  front  of 
the  eye;  young  birds  are  brownish,  especially 
on  the  head ;  they  are  five  or  six  years  in  com- 
ing to  maturity.  This  species  is  spread  over 
tbe  North  American  continent  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific ;  many  are  shot  in  winter 
and  ^ring  on  the  coasts  of  Virf^ia,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware;  when  they  are  fe<»ding,  one 
always  acts  as  sentinel ;  they  fiy  in  an  angle,  - 
each  line  in  single  file,  the  leading  bird  as  he 
gets  weary  retiring  to  the  rear.  The  nest  is 
described  as  mode  of  moss,  peat,  and  slicks, 
5  to  6  ft.  long,  4J  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft,  high,  with 
the  cavity  IJ-  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  e^  are 
brownish  white,  clouded  with  darker.  The 
trumpeter  Bwsli  (C  bueeinator,  Rich.)  is  abont 
S  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  in  alar  extent,  with  the 
bill  4J  in. ;  bill  longer  than  thehead,  the  feath- 
ers on  the  forehead  with  a  semi-elliplical  out- 
line ;  nostrils  with  the  anterior  estremily  only 
as  far  forward  as  the  middle  of  the  commia- 
sure  ;  tail  with  24  feathers ;  the  adults  are  pure 
white,  the  legs  and  bill  entirely  black,  the  lat- 
ter without  any  red  spot  at  base.  It  is  found 
from  tbe  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  ap- 
pearing on  the  lower  Ohio  about  the  end  of 
October,  and  going  south  when  the  ice  gels 
thick ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  fur  countries,  . 
breeding  as  far  north  os  lat.  61°  N.  The  note 
is  more  sonorous  than  in  tbe  whistling  stsd  ; 
it  is  not  so  wary  as  tbe  laat  named  species; 
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it  is  the  principal  source  of  the  fine  down  so 
much  prized  for  muffs  and  tippets. — ^A  black 
swan,  once  considered  as  apocryphal  as  a  white 
crow,  inhabits  Australia.  The  chenapis  atrata 
(Wagl.),  of  that  continent  and  Tasmania,  is 
black  except  a  few  white  primaries  and  a  bright 
red  bill ;  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  common 
swan,  and  is  now  not  unfrequently  seen  with 
it  in  the  parks  of  Europe  and  the  Uuited  States. 

SWAN  KIYER.    See  Westebn  Austbalia. 

SWAIVSEA  (Welsh,  Abertawy),  a  town  of  Gla- 
niorganshire,  Wales,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river  Tawy,  where  it  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Swansea,  Bristol  channel,  60  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Bristol;  pop.  in  1871,  51,702.  It  is  much  re- 
sorted to  for  sea  bathing.  There  are  extensive 
anthracite  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  which, 
together  with  the  convenience  of  the  port, 
have  made  it  the  principal  seat  of  the  cop- 
per trade  of  Great  Britain.  Copper  ore  is 
brought  hither  for  smelting  from  Cuba,  North 
and  South  America,  Australia,  &c.  There  are 
also  iron,  tin  plate,  and  anc  works,  potter- 
ies, and  ship  yards.  The  port  was  entered  in 
1873  by  6,835  British  vessels,  tonnage  877,241, 
and  1,165  foreign  vessels,  tonnaee  197,062. 
There  were  cleared  6,612  vess^,  tonnage 
859,619,  of  which  1,258  were  foreign,  tonnage 
216,527.  The  exports  in  the  same  year  were 
valued  at  £1,855,712.  The  exports  of  coal  in 
the  year  ending  with  February,  1875,  were 
30,592  tons,  and  the  coastwise  shipments  17,874 
tons.  There  are  extensive  docks;  the  first 
fioating  dock  was  built  at  Swansea  in  1852. 
Large  vessels  can  come  close  to  the  town  at 
flood,  but  at  ebb  the  harbor  is  nearly  dry. 

SWEATDTG  SldUTiSS,  a  disease  which  often 
prevailed  extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  and  which  still  frequent- 
ly appears  in  Turkey  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  older  descriptions  of  it 
are  somewhat  vague,  but  from  the  general 
Sjrmptoms  it  is  doubtless  the  disease  which  has 
been  accurately  described  by  Rayer  and  o.thers, 
and  is  now  called  miliary  fever,  sudatoria, 
and  miliarili,  and  is  defined  as  *^an  eruption 
of  innumerable  minute  pimples  with  white 
summits,  occurring  in  successive  crops  upon 
the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  with  fever,  oppression 
of  respiration,  and  copious  sweats  of  a  rank, 
sour,  fetid  odor,  peculiar  to  the  disease.  The 
base  of  the  pimples  and  the  skin  around  are  red 
and  irritable.'^  Pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
its  specific  nature ;  some  deny  that  a  peculiar 
specific  disease  exists,  as  in  smallpox  or  scar- 
latina. The  fever  which  precedes  the  erup- 
tion is  ushered  in  by  intense  chills,  oppression 
of  breathing,  fainting,  and  pains  in  the  head, 
loins,  and  limbs.  In  a  .few  hours  nausea  and 
profuse  sweating  come  on,  but  without  reliev- 
ing the  other  symptoms.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  rapid,  often  hard  and  irregular.  The  tongue 
is  coated  with  a  foul  yellow  fur,  and  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  From  the  5th  or  6th  day  to 
the  21st  an  itching  sensation  is  felt  in  the  mam- 


mary and  epigastric  regions  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  arms,  and  the  skin  of  those  parts  be- 
comes red  and  rough,  with  numerous  elevations 
about  the  size  of  common  pin  heads.  In  a  short 
time  the  summits  of  these  elevations  become 
peai'ly  white,  the  cuticle  being  elevated  by  a 
slightly  opaque,  sero-albuminous  fluid.  Several 
crops  of  elevations  break  out  in  succession  for 
from  three  to  seven  days,  followed  by  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle.  In  severe  cases  the 
eruption  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  and  is  liable  to  become 
aphthous.  Two  forms  ai'e  recognized,  the  mild 
and  the  malignant,  the  latter  being  accompa- 
nied by  violent  inflammation  of  some  internal 
organ,  and  proving  fatal  sometimes  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  treatment  consists  in  cooling 
drinks,  bland  diet,  and  frequent  laving  and 
sponging  of  the  cutaneous  surface. — The  dis- 
ease appeared  in  England  in  1485,  just  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  disappeared  sud- 
denly at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  It 
attacked  people  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
scarcely  one  per  cent,  recovered.  It  appeared 
again  in  the  summer  of  1606,  but  in  a  mild 
form.  In  July,  1517,  it  appeared  in  a  very 
malignant  form,  sometimes  terminating  fatally 
in  a  few  hours.  It  lasted  for  six  months,  and 
like  the  preceding  epidemics  was  confined  to 
England.  In  May,  1528,  it  again  appeared  in 
London.  It  lingered  in  the  city  tiU  the  next 
year,  and  was  so  fatal  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  "  the  great  mortality."  It  finally  extended 
over  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  and 
2,000  persons  fell  victims  to  it  in  21  days  at 
Hamburg.  In  1551  it  made  its  last  appearance 
in  England,  and  continued  six  months. 

SWEDBEM,  Jc^r,  a  Swedish  clergyman,  fa- 
ther of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  bom  at  Fahlun, 
Aug.  28,  1653,  died  al  Brunsbo,  July  26,  1785. 
His  father  was  a  copper  smelter  named  Daniel 
Isaksson.  Swedberg  took  his  name  from  a 
small  family  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Up- 
sal,  and  in  1685  was  ordained  a  priest  and 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king's  regiment 
of  cavalry  life  guards.  In  1690  he  was  made 
pastor  of  Vingaker,  in  1692  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Upsid,  and  soon  after  rector  of  the 
university.  In  1691  he  was  one  of  a  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Swedish  Bible,  which  work 
was  completed  in  a  year.  In  1694  he  pub- 
lished a  psalm  book,  which  was  suppressed 
as  pietistic.  In  1702  Charles  XII.  made  him 
bishop  of  Skara  in  West  Gothland,  in  which 
office  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1722 
he  produced  the  first  Swedish  grammar  ever 
printed.  About  1782  the  Swedish  congrega- 
tions in  London,  Lisbon,  and  North  America 
elected  him  their  bishop. 

SWEDEN  (Swedish,  Sterige),  a  kingdom  of 
northern  Europe,  forming. with  Norway  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  lying  between  lat. 
55°  20'  and  69°  N.,  and  Ion.  11°  10'  and  24°  10' 
E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Norway,  S. 
W.  by  the  Skager  Back,  the  Cattegat,  and  the 
Sound,  S.  by  &e  Baltic  sea,  E.  by  the  Baltic 
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and  the  golf  of  Bothnia^  and  N.  E.  by  Fmland. 
It  is  separated  from  Nor  vraj  hj  the  main  chain 
of  the  Scandinavian  system  of  mountains, 
along  which  a  broad  avenue  cut  in  the  forest, 
and  having  at  certain  intervals  stone  monu- 
ments, marks  the  line  of  division.  This  avenue 
is  maintained  with  great  care  hj  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  its  condition  regularly  reported  to 
their  9torthi7ig  or  legislature.  The  extreme 
length  of  Sweden  is  970  m.,  and  its  general 
breath  about  200  m. — ^The  coast  line,  about 
1,400  m.  in  extent,  is  deeply  indented  by  nu- 
merous fiordi  or  gulfs.  About  300  m.  of  the 
coast  borders  on  the  Skager  Rack,  Oattegat,  and 
Sound ;  the  remainder  is  washed  by  the  Baltic 
and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  W.  shore  along 
the  Skager  Rack  and  Gattegat  is  rocky,  but  sel- 
dom elevated  more  than  80  or  40  ft.  The  S. 
shore  as  far  as  Sdlvesborg  in  Blekinge  is  low 
and  sandy;  thence  northward  it  is,  with  some 
exceptions,  lined  by  precipitous  cliffs  about  50 
ft.  high  as  far  as  Calmar  sound.  Along  the 
Sound  the  coast  is  again  low  and  sandy,  but  N. 
of  it  rises  into  higher  cliffs,  and  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Mffllar  presents  bold  headlands  100  ft. 
high.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dal  and  as  far 
as  the  strait  of  Quarken  rocky  and  sandy  shores 
alternate;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia  is  characterized  by  low  sandy  beaches. 
The  entire  coast  N.  of  Calmar  is  lined  with 
numerous  rocky  and  sandy  islets,  which  render 
access  difficult  in  many  places.  Off  of  the  Ian 
of  Calmar,  and  separated  from  it  by  Calmar 
sound,  is  the  island  of  Oiand ;  and  N.  E.  of  this 
lies  Gottland,  the  largest  island  of  Sweden. 
The  Aland  group,  off  the  Ifin  of  Stockholm, 
belongs  to  Russia. — ^The  mountain  chain  which 
forms  the  spine  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
has  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  most  eleva- 
ted surface  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  Its 
southern  part,  the  Langfield  chain,  is  wholly 
in  Norway,  while  the  Dovrefield  and  EaOlen 
chains  form  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries,  Sulitelma  in  lat.  67°  and  Sylf  jell  in 
lat.  63°,  lie  partly  in  each.  The  Norwegian 
side  of  these  mountains  is  much  more  precipi- 
tous than  the  Swedish.  In  Sweden  they  form 
a  plateau  nearly  4,000  ft.  high,  from  which 
occasional  peaks  rise  to  a  greater  height,  but 
which  in  a  breadth  of  40  m.  slopes  gradually 
to  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  1,000  ft.,  and 
thence  declines  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
to  the  sea  shore.  S.  of  lat.  69 '^  the  country  is 
very  level,  and  the  great  plain  of  Scania,  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  the  peninsula,  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity. The  northern  part  of  Sweden  is 
rocky,  with  bleak,  barren,  snow-clad  hills,  and 
a  stunted  vegetation  of  birch,  fir,  and  small 
pines,  in  the  higher  lands  intermingled  with 
dreary  lakes  and  swamps.  The  great  forest 
region  lies  S.  of  lat.  64°,  where  the  surface  is 
less  elevated.  Further  S.  it  is  more  level,  and 
the  woods  give  place  to  cultivated  fields. — 
Sweden  abounds  in  beautiful  lakes,  which  cover 
more  than  14,000  sq.  m.  of  its  surface.    Lake 


Wener  has  an  area  of  about  2,000  sq.  m.,  and, 
excepting  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  Russia,  is  the 
largest  kJce  in  Europe.  Its  principal  af&uent 
is  tiie  Klar,  which  enters  it  from  the  north, 
and  its  waters  are  carried  into  the  Cattegat 
by  the  Gotha.  At  the  Trolh&tU  falls  on  the 
latter,  the  river  descends  by  rapids  108  ft.  in 
6  m.  Lake  Wetter  is  80  nL  long  and  has  an 
area  of  715  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  about  300 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  it  is  more 
than  400  ft.  deep.  It  has  many  small  afiluenta. 
The  river  Motala  carries  its  waters  through 
several  smaller  lakes  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Mffilar  lake,  aboot  75  m.  long,  is  a  series  of 
lakes  connected  by  channels  and  having  many 
branches.  It  contains  more  than  1,200  islands, 
most  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  Other 
principal  lakes  are  HjeUnar,  connected  with 
the  Mffilar,  Siljan,  Stor,  Stor  Uman,  Horn 
Af  van,  Stora  Lulea,  and  Tomea,  almost  all'  in 
the  north.  None  of  the  rivers  of  Sweden  are 
navigable,  excepting  those  which  have  been 
rendered  so  artificially.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Klar  and  a  few  smaller  streams  on  the 
W.  coast  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  near- 
ly all  of  them  have  their  source  in  the  main 
mountain  range  and  flow  S.  £.  into  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  The  largest  is  the  Dal,  which  ia 
formed  by  the  junction  near  Fahlun  of  the 
East  Dal  and  the  West  Dal,  and  enters  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Gefle.  At  Elfkarleby, 
near  its  mouth,  it  forms  a  splendid  cascade, 
which  is  surrounded  by  fine  scenery.  N.  of 
this  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Ljusne,  In- 
dais,  Angerman,  Umea  and  its  branch  the  Win- 
del,  SkeUeftea,  Pitea,  Lulea,  Ranea,  Ealix,  and 
Tomea.  The  last,  with  its  branch  the  Muonio, 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Sweden  and 
Russia.  Most  of  these  rivers  have  cataracts 
and  rapids.  The  Angerman  is  240  m.  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons  60  m. 
from  its  mouth. — The  geological  formations  of 
Sweden  are  chiefly  granites,  gneiss,  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  They  compose  most  of  the 
Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains,  and  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  Silurian  ^rata,  which 
sometimes  are  seen  undisturbed  from  their 
original  horizontal  position.  These  are  bro- 
ken through  and  overflowed  by  trap ;  and  the 
surface  is  generaUy  oovered  with  the  drift 
formation  and  large  bowlders.  The  metamor- 
phic  group  abounds  in  metallic  veins,  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Among  the  metals  produced  are 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  nickel,  co- 
balt, and  manganese.  The  pyritiferous  slatea 
are  largely  worked  for  alum  and  copperas, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  sulphurous  gangues 
of  the  various  ores,  furnish  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  sulphur.  In  1872  there  were  produced 
4,881  cwt.  of  alum,  1,914  cwt.  of  iron  vitriol, 
2,936  cwt.  of  copper  vitriol,  and  7,667  cwL  of 
sulphur.  The  most  important  iron  mines  are 
those  at  Dannemora  and  Osterby  in  the  Ian  of 
Upsal,  Presberg  in  Wermland,  Taberg  in  Jon- 
kOping,  and  in  the  lans  of  Orebro,  Gefleborg) 
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Eopparberg,  and  Westmanland.  Taberg  is  a 
mountain  of  magnetic  ore  1,129  ft.  high.  At 
Grellwara,  near  the  Lulea  river,  in  Korrbotten, 
is  also  a  mountain  of  nearly  pure  magnetic  iron 
ore,  with  some  specular  ore.  Swedish  iron  is 
not  excelled  bj  anj  in  the  world,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Nearly  500 
iron  mines  were  open  in  1878 ;  the  total  yield 
of  rock  iron  ore  was  18,170,000  cwt.,  and  of 
bog  iron  ore  117,793  cwt.  The  principal  cop- 
per mines  are  at  Fahlun  in  Eopparberg,  at  At- 
Tidaberg  in  Ostergottland,  at  Fl5gf  orss  in  6re- 
bro,  in  J&mtland,  and  in  Westmanland.  Silver 
is  mined  in  smallquantities  at  Sala in  Westman- 
land and  in  Orebro,  and  zinc  near  Askersund 
in  Orebro  and  other  places.  In  1873  the  y^eld 
of  copper  was  about  6,000  cwt.,  of  silver  16 
cwt.,  of  zinc  602,883  cwt.,  of  nickel  24,420  cwt., 
and  of  manganese  6,713  cwt.  Coal  of  inferior 
quality  is  found  near  Helsingborg  in  Malmd, 
and  large  veins  of  better  quality  have  been 
discovered  lately  in  other  pai»ts.  The  yield  in 
1 873  was  2,406,486  cubic  feet.  Marble  is  quar- 
ried in  Ostergottland,  and  at  Elfdal  in  Kop- 
parberg  are  the  celebrated  porphyry  quarries, 
where  many  varieties  of  that  stone  are  found. 
In  1872  14,734  mining  licenses  were  issued  in 
the  kingdom.  An  interesting  geological  change 
in  the  coast  line  of  Sweden  is  the  gradual 
rising  of  the  land  along  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
the  Baltic  sea.  This  was  first  observed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  Celsius,  who 
attributed  it  to  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of 
tiie  Baltic ;  but  in  1807  Von  Buch  made  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  coast,  and  announced 
his  conviction  that  "the  whole  country,  from 
!Frederikshald  in  Norway  to  Abo  in  Finland, 
and  perhaps  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  is  slowly 
and  insensibly  rising."  According  to  later  ob- 
servations, the  greatest  rise  is  further  N.  at  the 
top  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  it  amounts 
to  about  4}^  ft.  in  a  century;  at  Gefle,  90  m. 
N.  of  Stockholm,  it  is  from  2  to  3  ft.  in  a  cen- 
tury ;  at  Stockholm  it  is  scarcely  6  in. ;  and  at 
Malmd  the  movement  seems  to  be  downward. — 
The  soil  is  generally  not  very  fertile,  much  of  it 
being  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  prim- 
itive rocks,  and  contdning  a  large  proportion 
of  silez.  The  productive  soil  constitutes  about 
53  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  the  remainder 
being  aand  barrens,  rocks,  and  heaths.  Of  the 
productive  parts  about  13  per  cent,  are  arable, 
6  per  cent  meadow  lands  and  pasturage,  and 
82  per  cent,  forests.  The  climate  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  is  generally  milder  than 
that  of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  average  winter  temperature  in  the  more 
populous  portions  of  the  country  is  biit  little 
lower  than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
At  Stockholm,  in  lat.  69°  20',  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  42°,  that  of  winter  25° 
and  of  summer  62° ;  at  Lund,  lat.  65°  42',  the 
annual  mean  is  46°,  that  of  winter  80°  and  of 
summer  62°;  at  Fahlun,  lat.  60°  86',  the  an- 
nual mean  is  40°,  that  of  winter  22°  and  that 
of  summer  68*30° ;  and  at  the  Russian  frontier 


village  Enontekis,  lat.  68°  30',  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,440  ft.,  the  annual  mean  is  27°,  the 
winter  temperature  2°  and  the  summer  56°. 
In  Swedish  Lapland  there  are  scarcely  two 
months  of  summer.  In  Norrland,  in  nine 
weeks,  hay  will  have  been  cut  twice  and  the 
year's  seeding  and  harvest  completed.  **At 
Stockholm  the  longest  day  is  18^  hours  and 
the  shortest  5^  hours;  at  Tomea  22  hours  is 
the  longest;  and  at  Enontekis  the  sun  remains 
above  the  horizon  about  seven  weeks. — The 
pine  and  fir  forests  of  Sweden  furnish  a  great 
abundance  of  timber,  which  is  largely  ex- 
ported. In  the  middle  province  there  are  also 
considerable  quantities  of  ash,  linden,  willow, 
maple,  and  the  weeping  birch,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  northern  forest  trees.  In  the 
southern  province  the  oak  attains  great  size 
and  beauty,  and  the  beech  and  elm  are  com- 
mon. With  the  exception  of  the  cherry  there 
are  few  fruit  trees  N.  of  the  60th  parallel,  and 
scarcely  any  trees  grow  N.  of  the  64th  parallel. 
Barley  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Sweden, 
and  rye,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  pota- 
toes are  successfully  grown  in  the  middle  and 
southern  provinces.  Apples  and  pears  grow 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  cranberries  and 
other  berries  in  the  northern.  The  goose- 
berry grows  all  over  the  country.  Tobacco 
is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm.  Hoot 
crops  are  largely  cultivated.  The  agricultu- 
ral crops  in  1874  were  as  follows,  in  imperial 
bushels:  wheat,  4,000,000;  rye,  20,000,000; 
barley,  12,000,000 ;  oats,  80,000,000 ;  potatoes, 
52,000,000.  Large  quantities  are  also  raised 
of  peas,  beans,  mixed  grain,  buckwheat,  hemp,  , 
and  hay.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1878,  11,852,049  bushels  of  cereals  were  ex- 
ported from  Sweden ;  and  the  total  imports  of 
grain,  flour,  and  n^eal  during  the  same  time 
were  2,326,581  bushels.  The  crops  of  1874 
were  below  the  average,  and  the  importations 
of  grain  were  larger  than  in  1873. — ^The  fauna 
of  Sweden  is  not  so  numerous  as  that  of  some 
of  the  other  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  principal  quadrupeds  are  the  brown  bear, 
wolf,  lynx,  fox,  glutton,  deer,  reindeer,  elk, 
mart^en,  otter,  beaver,  sable,  hare,  and  squirrel. 
Bears,  elk,  deer,  and  beavers  are  now  scarce. 
Wild  reindeer  are  sometimes  met  "with  in  the 
northern  provinces.  Lemmings  occasionally 
come  down  in  droves  from  the  Eiolen  moun- 
tains and  lay  waste  the  country  in  their  path. 
Among  the  indigenous  birds  are  the  eagle,  eagle 
owl,  f^con,  hawk,  swan,  goose,  eider  duck  and 
other  species  of  wild  ducks,  gull,  ptarmigan, 
capercailzie  and  other  grouse,  woodcock,  black- 
cock, and  snipe.  The  sheltered  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  are  the  resort 
of  immense  flocks  of  sea  fowl.  The  lakes, 
rivers,  and  seas  abound  with  fish.  Many  of 
the  rivers  contain  fine  salmon,  trout  and  gray- 
ling are  caught  in  every  mountain  stream,  and 
pike  and  perch  abound.  The  turbot,  cod, 
mackerel,  ling,  and  herring  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
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oystera  are  abandant.  Great  numbers  of  the 
stromminff,  a  small  fish  about  as  large  as  a 
sprat,  are  caught  in  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  and  cured.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
80  kinds  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish  are  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Gothenburg.  The  domes- 
tic animals  are  mostly  small  and  of  inferior 
qualitt,  but  efforts  are  making  to  improve 
the  breeds,  particularly  of  sheep.  Fine  ani- 
mals are  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
there  are  public  breeding  establishments.  In 
1870  there  were  in  Sweden  1,966,500  homed 
cattle,  1,595,000  sheep,  and  about  428,500 
horses. — The  three  great  divisions  of  Swe- 
den, Gothland  (Sw.  Gotaland),  Svealand,  and 
Norrland,  are  subdivided  into  24  lans  or  dis- 
tricts, the  extent  and  population  of  which  in 
1874  were  as  follows: 


OOTHIiAin). 

Mfllmu 

Christianstad 

Bleklnge 

Kronoberg. 

J^nkoping 

CSalmar 

Osterg5tland 

Halland 

Bkaraborg 

Elfsborg 

OothenbiirfT  and  Bohiu.. . 

Gottland  (island) 

Lakes  Wener  and  Wotter 


Total 

STSALAITD. 


Stockholm 2,860 

Upaal 2,016 

8«>derinanUnd 2,603 

Westmanland 2,549 

Orebro 8,508 

Wermland 6,520 

KopparberK 11,240 

Lakes  Mela^  and  Iljelmar.  i  659 


2.50T 
1,165 
8.S40 
4,299 
4,446 
4,145 
1,901 
8,810 
4,943 
1,958 
1,212 
2,729 


825,909 
227,008 
129,921 
162,288 
184,210 
236,914 
261.891 
180,0OS 
249,089 
2^.692 
289,5^7 
54,284 


83,302 


2,484,846 


280,801 
102,629 
188,696 
119,485 
174,s98 
265,027 
181,258 


Malm5. 

Chrifltianatad. 

Carlscrona. 

Wexio. 

JGnkoping. 

Calmar. 

Linkupine. 

Malmstad. 

Marieatad. 

WenereboTTp. 

Gothenburg. 

Wlsby. 


Stockholm. 

UpsaL 

N^rkoplng. 

'Weateraa. 

Orebro. 

Carlstad. 

Fahlun. 


Total 

HOEBLAIVD. 

Oefleborg 

Weatf  r  Norrland. . . 

Jatntland, 

Westerbottcn 

Norrbottcn 


81,949 


7,464 

9,515 

19,5^ 

28,^65 

41,069 


Total 101,499 


1,262,769 


151,196 

148,614 

78,598 

96,084 
80,850 


6B0,S87 


Total  of  SVreden j  171,750  4,297,972 


Oefle. 

HernSaand. 
Ostersimd. 
Cmea.    . 
Pitea. 


Gothland  (the  region  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Goths)  lies  S.  .of  lat.  59°,  and  comprises 
also  the  islands  of  Oland  and  Gottland ;  Svea- 
land, the  original  country  of  the  Svenskar  or 
Swedes,  extends  from  Gothland  northward  to 
about  lat.  60°  15'  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
lat.  62°  15'  at  the  western;  and  Norrland  is 
the  whole  northern  part  up  to  the  Norwegian 
frontier  of  Finland.  In  1874  Sweden  had  89 
towns,  only  one  of  which,  Stockholm,  the  cap- 
ital, had  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  (147,- 
249).  Of  the  others,  Gothenburg  had  61,599, 
NorrkOping  and  Malmd  from  25,000  to  30,000 
each,  and  Carlscrona,  Gefle,  Upsal,  Lund,  and 
J6nk5ping  from  12,000  to  18,000  each.— Be- 


sides the  Swedes  proper,  the  population  of 
Sweden  in  1870  included  6,611  Lapps,  27,079 
Finns,  and  12,015  foreigners;  of  the  last,  2,856 
were  Germans,  2,795  Danes,  2,570  Norwegians, 
2,018  Finlanders,  806  Russians,  855  English, 
157  Americans,  122  French,  and  a  few  of  oth- 
er nationalities.  Besides  the  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  to  which  nearly  all  the  native 
population  belong,  there  were  iiv  1870  3,809 
baptists;  Methodists,  and  Mormons,  1,836  Jews, 
573  Roman  Catholics,  80  Greek  Catholics,  and 
190  of  the  Reformed  church.  The  number 
of  householders  in  1870  was  1,017,323.  The 
average  number  of  marriages  in  every  10,000 
inhabitants  during  the  decade  ending  in  1870 
was  65*44;  the  whole  number  of  divorces  du- 
ring the  same  period  was  1,301.  The  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  in  the  whole  king- 
dom in  1873  was  11  per  cent.,  and  in  Stock- 
holm 38*15  per  cent.  In  1870  the  number  of 
paupers  wholly  supported  at  the  public  expense 
was  85,147,  and  the  number  of  convicts  in  all 
the  prisons  was  5,951.  Intemperance,  which 
has  heretofore  prevailed  so  extensively  as  to 
mar  the  character  of  the  people,  has  been 
checked  by  wise  legislation,  and  crime  has 
decreased;  but  the  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  as  drink  is  still  large,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  2i  gallons  a  year  to  each  inhabitant. 
Monday,  as  well  as  Sunday,  is  often  spent  by 
working  men  in  dissipation,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  phrase  *^  free  Monday."  Like  the 
other  branches  of  the  Scandinavian  race^  the 
Swedes  are  tall  and  of  a  sandy  or  florid  com- 
plexion and  powerful  physique.  As  a  nation 
they  are  enterprising,  energetic,  honest,  and 
thrifty.  More  than  half  of  the  population  be- 
long to  the  peasantry  or  honde  class,  who  are 
gradually  absorbing  the  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  mostly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  are  industrious  and  prudent.  The 
cottager  or  torpar,  who  hires  his  house  and 
patch  of  ground,  is  below  the  peasant  in  social 
rank.  The  law  formerly  prescribed  the  cos- 
tumes for  the  lower  classes,  but  now  all  dress 
as  they  please.  In  Dalecarlia  (the  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dal)  the  peasants  of  each 
parish  have  different  and  fanciful  costumes. 
Wooden  shoes  or  leather  shoes  with  wooden 
soles  are  largely  worn.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren labor  together  in  the  fields;  women  do 
various  kinds  of  outdoor  work  in  the  towns, 
such  as  the  mixing  of  mortar  and  the  tending 
of  masons,  and  most  of  the  drudgery  in  fac- 
tories. By  law  no  children  under  12  years 
of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and 
none  under  18  can  be  required  to  work  after 
dark.  In  1878  more  than  26,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  mines  and  in  mining  indus- 
try. The  class  of  burghers  are  members  of 
the  various  mercantile  guilds  or  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  The  nobility  consists  of 
about  1 ,  600  families.  They  formerly  possessed 
one  fifth  of  the  landed  property  of  the  king- 
dom, but  many  of  them  are  now  very  poor, 
and  their  pride  will  not  permit  them  to  en- 
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gage  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits.  Al- 
though their  political  power  as  a  distinct  class 
was  apnuUed  bj  the  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  1866,  thej  still  hold  the  chief  offices 
in  the  state,  and  in  one  of  the  guard  regi- 
ments only  noblemen  are  commissioned  offi- 
cers. There  has  of  late  been  a  large  emi- 
gration from  Sweden,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States,  which  in  1869  amounted  to  39,069; 
but  it  decreased  in  1870  to  29,003,  in  1871 
to  17,460,  in  1872  to- 16,915,  and  in  1873  to 
13,580. — Sweden  has  made  great  progress  in 
manufacturing  industry  within  the  past  few 
years.  While  the  number  of  distilleries,  of 
which  in  1835  there  were  85,172  small  and 
670  large  ones,  had  diminished  in  1866  to  565, 
other  branches  of  industry  have  greatly  in- 
creajsed.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  in 
the  registered  manufactories  of  the  country 
in  1830  was  $8,500,000 ;  in  1840,  $6,700,000 ; 
in  1850,  $10,900,000 ;  in  1860,  $18,500,000 ; 
in  1865,  $20,300,000 ;  and  in  1870,  $24,700,- 
000.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  hand  trades,  which  are  estimated  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  manufactures  prop- 
er. The  number  of  manufactories  in  1830 
was  1,857,  in  1865  2,315,  and  in  1870  2,183. 
In  1870  the  manufactories  produced  cloth 
valued  at  $2,300,000;  other  textile  fabrics, 
$1,500,000;  silk,  $290,000;  cotton  spinning, 
$2,300,000 ;  leather,  $1,800,000 ;  tobacco, 
$1,600,000;  sugar,  .$3,500,000;  metals,  $2,- 
100,000 ;  and  paper,  $760,000.— The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  five  years  ending  with  1873 ; 


YEARS, 

ImporU. 

Ezporta. 

1849 

$88,610,000 
87,970,000 
45,840,000 
68,090,000 
72,746,000 

i88. 720.000 

1870 

40,870,000 

1871... 

1872... 

• •/ 

42,160,000 
58,550,000 

1878 

59,470,000 

Partial  returns  for  1874  show  a  further  relative 
increase  in  imports  and  a  decrease  in  exports. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1873, 
direct  and  indirect,  amounted  to  $7,476,878; 
the  exports  to  the  United  States,  $3,073,074. 
The  chief  imports  of  Sweden  are  textile  fabrics, 
groceries,  mineral  ores  and  manufactured  met- 
als, ships,  carriages,  and  machinery,  bones  and 
hides,  yam,  thread,  and  spinning  materials, 
wines  and  alcohol,  colors  and  dyes,  and  coin. 
The  chief  exports  are  timber,  metals,  grain, 
cattle,  provisions  (animal),  tallow  and  oil,  and 
paper  and  paper  goods.  The  direct  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  petroleum,  resin, 
tallow,  and  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments ;  indirect,  cotton,  pork,  tobacco,  sewing 
machines,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion.  The 
merchant  marine  of  Sweden  in  1872  numbered 
3,878  vessels  (including  498  steamers),  of  426,- 
000  aggregate  tonnage. — Sweden  has  remark- 
able facilities  for  internal  navigation  through 
a  series  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  connected  by 
more  than  800  m.  of  canals.    These  furnish 


direct  water  communication  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  North  sea,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance, ad  in  case  of  war  the  Danes  wduld 
command  the  channels  through  the  Belts  and 
the  Sound.  The  importance  of  this  connection 
was  well  understood  in  the  12th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, but  Gustavus  Yasa  was  the  first  to  un- 
dertake it.  Various  sovereigns  continued  the 
work,  and  in  1823  the  line  was  opened  from 
Sdderk6ping  on  the  Baltic  through  Lakes 
Wetter  and  Wener.  The  canal  from  Lake 
Wener  around  Trollhatta  falls,  originally  built 
in  1800,  was  next  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  and  in 
1855  the  entire  route  was  thrown  open  for 
steamers.  It  is  in  all  235  m.  long,  of  which 
about  60  m.  are  across  the  lakes.  Its  most 
elevated  point  is  Lake  Wiken,  between  Wetter 
and  Wener,  where  it  is  299  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  the  descent  is  made  by  vessels  on 
each  side  through  37  locks.  Other  canals  con- 
nect the  Mselar  lake  wit^  Lakes  Hjelmar  and 
Barken,  and  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  ex- 
cellent roads  all  over  the  country,  and  in  win- 
ter, when  the  canals  and  lakes  are  frozen  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  four  or 
five  months,  communication  is  easily  kept  up  • 
with  the  interior  by  means  of  sledges.  A  net- 
work of  railways  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, to  connect  all  the  important  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  The  state  lines  include 
the  main  or  trunk  lines,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  western,  from  Stockholm  to 
Gothenburg,  and  its  branches;  the  southern, 
from  Falkoping  on  the  western  line  to  MalmO ; 
the  northwestern,  from  Laxa  on  the  western 
line  to  the  frontier  of  Norway;  the  eastern, 
from  Eathrineholm  on  the  western  line  to 
NorrkOping;  and  the  northern,  connecting 
Stockholm  with  the  principal  cities  of  the 
north.  In  August,  1874,  1,689  m.  were  in  • 
operation,  of  which  878.  m.  belonged  to"  the 
state  and  761  m.  to  private  companies ;  1,744 
m.  were  in  construction,  487  m.  by  the  state 
and  1,307  m.  by  private  companies.  At  the 
beginning  of  1875,  451  m.  had  been  finished, 
making  the  total  length  of  all  the  railways  at 
that  time  2,090  m.  •  Of  the  telegraph  lines,  all 
of  which,  excepting  those  belonging  to  private 
railway  companies,  are  the  property  of  the 
state,  4,654  m.  were  in  operation  in  1872,  w^ith 
10,081  m.  of  wires;  of  these,  177  m.  were  sub- 
marine cables.  The  number  of  post  offices  in 
the  kingdom  in  1872  was  546,  and  the  number 
of  letters  passing  through  the  mails  was  14,- 
465,672. — rrevious  to  1868  the  unit  of  money 
in  Sweden  was  the  iHksdaler  (government  dol- 
lar). The  wars  prior  to  1815  depreciated  the 
Swedish  paper  money  greatly,  and  the  govern- 
ment notes  were  of  less  value  than  those  issued 
by  the  bank,  which  was  an  independent  insti- 
tution, though  under  the  management  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  specie 
dollar  was  106  cts.,  the  HJc^galds  (royal  debts) 
dollar  26^  cts.,  or  four  to  the  specie  dollar; 
while  the  riksdaler  haneo,  or  bank  dollar,  was 
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891  ots.,  or  three  eighths  of  the  specie  doUar 
and  1}  of  the  riksgalds.  The  riksdaler  hanco 
hence  became  the  official  money  of  accounts. 
Ail  three  (the  specie,  banco,  and  riksgald)  were 
divided  into  48  skillinffg,  and  the  sluiling  into 
12  ruTuUtyhB.  In  1854  the  diet  adopted  a  deci- 
mal system,  which  was  pnt  into  operation  Jan. 
1,  1858.  In  this  system  the  riksgald  dollar 
(26}  cts.)  is  the  unit;  it  is  called  the  riksdaUr 
rybsmint,  and  divided  into  100  ores^  In  1872 
a  convention  was  signed  at  Stockholm  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
I)enmark,  for  the  introduction  of  a  common 
system  of  coinage  into  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms. This  was  ratified  by  Sweden,  and  the 
new  coinage  was  put  into  circulation  on  Jan. 
1,  1875.  The  basis  is  gold,  with  silver  and 
bronze  for  the  smaller  coins,  the  unit  being  the 
kroner  or  crown  (26f  cts.)  of  100  Ores.  The 
gold  coins,  which  are  an  alloy  of  90  parts  gold 
and  10  copper,  are  the  10-crown  piece  and  the 
20-crown.  piece,  llie  silver  coins  have  an 
alloy  of  copper,  and  consist  of  pieces  of  one 
and  of  two  crowns,  and  of  50,  40,  25,  and  10 
ores  respectively.  The  bronze  coins  are  of 
•  95  parts  copper,  4  tin,  and  1  zinc,  and  are  of 
the  respective  values  of  1,  2,  and  5  Ores.  In 
weights,  the  Swedish  pound,  which  is  the  unit, 
is  equal  to  0*937  of  the  pound  avoirdupois ;  it 
is  subdivided  into  100  arts  of  100  kom$  each; 
100  pounds  make  a  eentTier^  and  100  centners 
a  nyldst.  In  length,  one  Swedish  foot  is  equal 
to  0*974  of  an  English  foot,  and  is  divided  into 
10  inches  of  10  lines  each.  The  Swedish  mile 
is  equal  to  6*6235  English  miles;  the  square 
mile  to  43*87  English  square  miles.  The  mea- 
sure of  contents  has  the  Swedish  cubic  foot  for 
its  unit,  divided  into  10  earuoi  100  cubic  inches 
each. — Sweden  and  Norway  form  a  single  king- 
dom, but  have  separate  internal  administrations, 
the  king  residing  alternately  in  each  country. 
(See  NoBWAT.)  The  government  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  hereditary  only  in  the  male  line. 
The  king  is  sole  executive  of  the  realm,  com- 
mander of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  head 
of  the  church,  and  has  the  right  to  preside 
in  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  He  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  His  per- 
son is  inviolable,  and  his  action  exempt  from 
censure,  but  he  is  required  in  Sweden  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  a  council  of  state  com- 
posed of  ten  members,  two  of  whom,  called 
ministers  of  state,  hold  the  portfolios  of  jus- 
tice and  of  foreign  affairs,  and  eight  of  whom 
are  called  councillors  of  state;  of  the  latter, 
five  are  the  chiefs  respectively  of  the  depart- 
ments of  marine,  war,  finance,  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  interior,  and  three  have  only 
consultative  voices.  All  the  members  of  the 
council  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  practice  the  king  submits  all 
measures  excepting  military  and  diplomatic 
affairs  to  his  councillors,  but  he  is  not  bound 
to  follow  their  advice.  If  he  proceeds  to 
unconstitutional  measures,  they  must  make  a 
formal  protest  or  be  held  responsible  before 


a  high  court  convened  for  their  trial:  Du- 
ring the  absence  of  the  king  in  Norway,  Swe- 
den is  governed  by  a  regency  named  by  him, 
consisting  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  or  a  min- 
ister of  state  and  three  councillors.  In  caae 
of  his  absence  in  a  foreign  country,  or  of 
the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  the  two  king- 
doms are  governed  by  a  joint  regency  consist- 
ing of  ten  Swedes  and  ten  Norwegians.  The 
law-making  power  is  vested  in  a  legislature 
called  the  diet,  which  previous  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  in  1866  consisted  of 
four  houses,  respectively  of  the  nobles,  clergy, 
burghers,  and  peasants,  but  is  now  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber.  The  up- 
per chamber  has  one  member  for  every  80,000 
of  population  (in  1874,  128),  who  are  elected 
for  nine  years  and .  receive  no  salary.  Each 
member  must  be  more  than  35  years  old,  and 
must  have  possessed  for  at  least  three  years 
previous  to  election  real  estate  of  the  taxed 
value  of  80,000  riksdalers,  or  an  annual  income 
of  4,000  riksdalers.  There  are  only  6,000 
Swedes  eligible  to  a  seat  in  this  chamber,  of 
whom  about  1,750  reside  in  the  country.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  indirectly,  in  cities  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  in  the  country  by  the  25  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  These  assemblies,  called 
landsting,  are  selected  by  electors  chosen  by 
the  people  in  the  communal  or  parish  elections, 
in  wnich  each  property  owner,  male  or  female, 
is  allowed  one  vote  to  each  100  riksdalers  of 
taxable  income.  In  the  cities  no  one  can  cast 
more  than  100  votes,  the  number  authorized 
by  10,000  riksdalers  of  income.  The  lower 
chamber  consists  of  one  representative  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants  of  towns,  of  one 
deputy  for  every  rural  district  whose  popula- 
tion is  less  than  40,000,  and  two  deputies  for 
those  of  more  than  40,000.  In  1874  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  194,  of  whoth  66  repre- 
sented the  towns  and  138  the  rural  districts. 
They  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  receive 
each  a  salary  of  1,200  riksdalers  for  the  session 
of  four  months  and  travelling  expenses.  They 
are  chosen  generally  by  direct  vote,  although 
they  may  be  by  indirect  vote  at  the  option  of 
a  district.  Every  male  Swede  21  years  of  age 
and  over,  who  owns  real  property  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  1,000  riksdalers,  or  holds  a 
^vQ  years'  lease  of  property  of  the  value  of 
6,000  riksdalers,  or  pays  an  income  tax  On 
800  riksdalers  is  entitled  to  vote  in  their  elec- 
tion; and  if  he  is  25  years  old  and  has  pos- 
sessed these  property  qualifications  for  one 
year  preceding  the  election,  he  may  be  elected 
a  member.  The  diet  assembles  every  year, 
on  Jan.  15,  without  special  convocation.  The 
king  appoints  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  each  chamber.  The  diet  appoints:  1, 
a  lawyer  as  procurator  general  to  superintoid 
the  execution  of  the  laws  by  judges  and  offi- 
cers; 2,  a  committee  of  48  members,  every 
third  year,  to  report  whether  the  members  of 
the  supreme  court  deserve  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions ;  and  8,  a  committee  of  six  members,  also 
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every  third  year,  to  watch  with  the  procurator 
general  over  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Laws 
for  changing  or  abolishing  rights  of  the  no- 
bility require  the  consent  of  an  assembly  of 
nobles,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  can  be  enacted, 
changed,  or  abrogated  only  with  the  consent 
of  a  general  church  assembly.  The  king  has 
the  right  of  absolute  veto  of  any  measure 
passed  by  the  diet.  The  judiciary  consists  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  composed 
of  16  judges  in  two  divisions,  which  interprets 
the  laws  and  renders  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  who  when  he  presides  has  the  right  of 
two  votes ;  three  royal  courts  of  justice,  sit- 
ting at  Stockholm,  JOnkdping,  and  Ohristian- 
etad;  a  royal  court  of  military  justice;  and 
a  supreme  court  of  admiralty.  There  are 
filso  throughout  the  kingdom  petty  courts,  of 
which  the  clergy  are  often  magistrates. — ^The 
estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
administration  for  the  year  1875  is  as  follows : 


GB0S8  RECEIPTS. 

Ordiittvy  revenne,  Incladlng  ]aod  tax, 
reoeipts  ftom  railways,  telegraphs, 

forests,  tonnage  dnes,  dec 

ExtraordUnary: 

Castoms 

Posts. 

Stamps 

Impost  on  spirits. .* 

**      on  beet  sogar. 

Income  tax 

On  Bccoont  of  the  pttblic  debt: 

Cash,  interest,  &c 

Loan  of  1872  for  constnictlon  of 

ralhrars 

Bemalnaer  of  do.  and  new  loan. . . 


25,185,000 

19,000,000 

a,400,0Q0 

1,880,000 

12,000,000 

60,000 

2,800,000-^,640,000 

11,087,989 


9,487,000 
14,000,000-«4,474,989 


Total  receipts 99,249,989 


*  EXPENSES. 

Ordinary: 

Boyal  household 

Justice 

Foreign  ailUra. 

Army 

Kary 

Intmor 

Chorch  and  pnblic  instmction. . . . 

Finanoe  

Pensions 

Eztraonllnary,  Inchiding  railway  con- 
stnictlon, army  and  fleet,  and  sup- 
plement to  bnoget  of  1874 

On  aeoonnt  of  the  public  debt : 

Llqaldatlon  of  loans  for  railway 

oonstmction 

Loaned  for  constraotion  of  private 

nliways 

Varioos  expenses 


1,266,000 

8,840,400 

609,866 

11,710,400 

4,459,100 
11,501,500 

6,822,900 
10,498,000 

1,589,185-61,886,800 


28,447,108 


11,657,185 


2,000,000' 
5,406,845—18,966,081 


Total  expenses. 


99,249,989 


At  the  close  of  1878  the  total  puhlic  deht 
amounted  to  about  122,080,000  crowns.  From 
this  must  be  subtracted  credits  of  about  82,- 
240,000,  which  leaves  the  actufd  debt  about 
89,840,000  crowns.  The  whole  of  this  debt 
was  contracted  for  railway  construction,  and 
all  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  two 
loans  of  about  80,000,000  crowns  in  the  ag- 
gregate, which  were  negotiated  in  London. 
All  the  loans-  Are  paid  off  gradually  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund.  In  1872  the  diet  author- 
ized the  emission  of  a  new  loan  of  24,000,000 
nkfldfllera,  at  4  per  cent,  to  continue  the  con- 


struction of  the  railways  ;  but '  the  budgets 
of  1872  and  1878  having  exhibited  surpluses, 
only  6,650,000  had  been  issued  up  to  May, 
1874.  Sweden  has  but  one  colony,  the  island 
of  Stf  Bartholomew  in  the  We6t  Indies,  the 
administration  of  which  costs  25,000  crowns 
per  annum. — The  army  of  Sweden  is  composed 
of  five  classes  of  troops,  the  Ddr/vade  or  en- 
rolled troops,  the  indelta  or  military  colonists, 
the  hemring  or  conscripted  troops,  the  militia 
of  Gottland,  and  volunteers.  The  active  army 
consists  of  the  first  two  of  these  classes.  The 
v&rfvade  are  enlisted  usually  for  six  years; 
they  comprise  a  body  of  about  6,000  men, 
among  which  are  the  royal  life  guards,  the 
artillery,  the  engineers,  and  one  regiment  of 
hussars.  The  indelta  consist  of  about  25,000 
men,  21,000  of  whom  are  infantry,  the  remain- 
der cavalry.  This  body,  which  was  establii^ed 
by  Charles  XI.,  is  peculiar  to  Sweden.  The 
men  are  cantoned  in  military  disti-icts,  where 
they  are  provided  for  by  the  holders  of  crown 
lands  in  those  districts.  Each  man  has  also 
assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece  of  land, 
which  he  cultivates  for  himself.  The  infantry 
are  exercised  annually  80  days  and  the  cavalry 
46  days.  The  remaining  three  classes  consti- 
tute the  reserve.  The  bevfiring  are  drawn  by 
annual  levy  from  the  whole  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  25.  The  right  to 
purchase  substitutes  was  aboUshed  by  the  diet 
in  1872.  In  1873  this  body  numbered  86,101 
men.  The  militia  of  Gottland  have  a  separate 
command,  and  cannot  be  obliged  to  serve  out 
of  the  island ;  they  number  usually  about  8,000 
men.  The  volunteers  were  first  organized  in 
1861.  In  time  of  peace  they  are  subject  only 
to  their  own  rules,  although  their  command* 
ers  are  chosen  by  the  king ;  but  in  war  they 
may  be  compelled  to  serve  under  the  military 
authorities.  About  20,000  were  enrolled  in 
1873.  The  effective  force  of  the  kingdom  in 
1878,  including  all  the  ^ye  classes,  was  150,778 
men.  The  navy  was  entirely  reorganized  in 
1878,  and  now  forms  a  single  body  called  the 
royal  fleet,  with  two  stations,  at  Stockholm 
and  Oarlscrona.  It  consisted  in  1874  of  the 
following  vessels :  steamers — 1  ship  of  the 
line  with  66  guns,  1  frigate  with  22  guns,  2 
corvettes  with  14  guns,  4  monitors  with  8 
guns,  10  small  monitors  (4  con9tructing)  with 
10  guns,  12  gun  boats  with  21  guns,  4  vessels 
without  guns,  1  transport  with  1  gun,  and  2 
despatch  boats  with  5  guns ;  sailing  vessels — 
1  frigate  with  86  guns,  6  corvettes  with  102 
guns,  1  brig  with  10  guns,  and  1  schooner 
with  8  guns ;  rowing  vessels — 4  mortar  boats 
with  5  guns,  44  gun  boats  with  98  guns,  and 
40  launches  with  49  guns ;  in  all,  188  vessels 
with  455  guns.  The  navy  is  oflScered  by  2  rear 
admirals,  6  commanders,  20  captain-command- 
ers, 48  captains,  48  lieutenants,  and  26  sous- 
lieutenants  ;  it  has  an  effective  force  of  about 
7,000  men,  and  a  reserve  of  85,000  men. — The 
Lutheran  is  the  established  church  of  Sweden, 
but  aU  aects  are  tolerated.    Previous  to  1878, 
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whea  the  chnrcb  assembly  assented  to  tlie  act 
of  the  diet  permitting  civil  marriages  and  mar- 
riages by  dissenting  ministers,  no  one  not  con- 
firmed in  the  Lutheran  faith  could  be  legally 
married.  Every  Swede  who  does  not  cUtim  to 
belong  to  some  one  of  the  dissenting  sects 
must  be  confirmed  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  and 
partake  of  the  sacrament,  upon  which  he  re- 
ceives a  certificate  from  his  pastor.  If  he  neg- 
lects the  requirement,  he  is  subject  to  many 
inconveniences,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  same 
burial  rites  as  a  confirmed  person.  The  clergy, 
who  must  be  graduates  of  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, are  generally  moral  and  high-toned,  and 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  society.  In 
the  country  parishes  they  are  often  magistrates 
as  well  as  pastors.  They  receive  in  general 
a  liberal  income  from  permanent  funds,  tithes, 
and  fees,  but  some  are  poorly  paid.  They  are 
usually  elected  in  parish  meeting  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  king.  The  head  of  the  church 
is  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  has  under  him 
11  bishops,  respectively  of  Linkoping,  Skara, 
Strengnas,  Westeras,  WexiO,  Lund,  Gothen- 
burg, Oalmar,  Carbtad,  Herndsand,  and  Wis- 
by.  The  archbishop  and  bishops  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  from  a  list  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  dioceses.  Ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters are  discussed  in  convocation,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  the  king. — Public  in- 
struction is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  it 
is  rare  to  meet  with  any  one  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  Primary  schools  exist  in  every 
parish,  excepting  in  the  northern  districts, 
which  are  so  thinly  peopled  as  to  render 
movable  schools  necessary.  Children  who  do 
not  attend  schools  under  government  super- 
vision must  furnish  evidence  of  private  edu- 
cation. In  1870  nearly  97  per  cent,  of  the 
children  from  8  to  -15  years  of  age  attended 
the  public  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
common  schools  in  the  kingdom  was  7,303, 
with  555,595  pupils;  of  these  1,164  were  mov- 
able schools.  In  1871  the  number  of  male 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  was  5,029, 
of  whom  62  were  clergymen  and  1,057  church 
clerks;  the  number  of  female  teachers  was 
2,776.  The  amount  paid  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  in  1871  was  8,537,968  riks- 
dalers,  of  which  2,573,927  was  contributed  by 
pariahos,  842,907  by  the  state,  and  121,133  was 
derived  from  interest  on  endowments.  In  1870 
there  were  98  high  schools  for  boys,  with  756 
teachers  and  12,755  pupils.  No  high  schools 
were  provided  for  girls  till  1878,  when  one  was 
established  at  Carlstad.  There  are  also  tech- 
nical schools  and  day  and  evening  schools  in 
the  several  cities.  The  universities  of  Upsal 
and  Lund  have  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  1873  the  former 
had  1,611  and  the  latter  5G8  students.  Prepa- 
rations are  nearly  completed  for  founding  a 
free  university  at  Stockholm.  There  is  a  mili- 
tary school  at  Carlberg,  a  higher  military 
academy  for  officers  of  engineers  and  of  artil- 
lery at  Marieberg,  and  a  school  for  navid  ca- 


dets at  Stockholm.    Libraries  and  collections 
x>f  art,  natural  history,  &c.,  exist  in  all  the  cit- 
ies, and  are  free  to  the  public  on  certain  days, 
and  there  are  many  literary  and  scientific  soci- 
eties in  the  kingdom,     .^imost  every  parish, 
every  prison,  and  all  the  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments have  their  libraries.    In  1875  there 
were  271  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  Sweden,  of  which  12  were  daily  and  16 
were  illustrated. — The  early  history  of  Swe- 
den is  confused  and  mythical.    When  Odin  and 
his  Swedes  entered  the  country,  they  found  a 
great  part  of  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Goths, 
who  had  dispossessed  the  Lapps  and  Finns, 
and  the  kingdom  which  he  founded  comprised 
only  a  portion  of  Svealand,  or  the  central 
province.     (See  Dekmabk,  Nobthmek,  Nor- 
way, and  Odin.)     The  dynasty  of  the  Yng- 
lings,  founded  by  Frey-Yngvo,  son  of  the  pon- 
tiff Njord,  Odin's  successor,  ended,  it  is  sup- 
posed, before  the  8th  century,  with  Ingjald 
lUrada.    He  was  succeeded  by  Ivar  Yidfamne, 
who  ruled  over   both  the  Swedes  and  the 
Goths.    In  829  Ansgar  or  Anscarius,  a  monk 
of  Corbie,  visited  Sweden  and  converted  many 
pagans,  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
Christianity.    About  the  year  1000  Olaf  Skot- 
konnng  (the  lap-king,  so  called  because  he  re- 
ceived homage  when  an  infant)  was  baptized, 
and  a  bishopric  was  erected  at  Skara,  but 
Svealand  would  not  receive  Christian  teach- 
ers for  more  than  a  century  afterward.    Con- 
stant disputes  and  often  open  war  existed  for 
centuries  between  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes, 
and  their  political  union  was  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  Waldemar,  son  of  Birger 
Jarl  (Earl  Birger),  who  was  made  king  in  1250. 
Finland  had  in  the  mean  while  been  conquered 
and  Christianized.    In  1279  Magnus  Ladnlas 
(Barnlock,  so  called  because  he  protected  the 
people's  granaries  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles)  ascended  the  throne  and  reigned  with 
ability  till  his  death  in  1290.    Then  followed 
a  long  period  of  dissension  between  his  thi-ee 
sons.    In  1319  Magnus  Smek,  an  infant,  be- 
came king,  and  in  the  next  year  succeeded 
by  right  of  his  mother  to  the  throne  of  Nor- 
way.   He  established  his  son  Haco  in  Nor- 
way, and  induced  him  to  marry  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark.   The 
three  Scandinavian  states  being  thus  allied, 
he  attempted  by  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  to  abolish  the  senate,  but 
was  deposed  and  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  was 
elected  king  in  1868.    A  war  ensued  between 
him  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
which  ended  in  Albert's  defeat,  and  on  July 
20,  1897,  by  the  "union  of  Calraar,"  Mar- 
garet, "the  Semiramis  of  the  North,"  became 
queen  of  the  confederate  monarchy  of  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Denmark.     She  retained 
possession  of  the  triple  government  till  her 
death  in  1412,  and  was  sncoeeded  by  her  grand- 
nephew  Eric  of  Pomerania  (XIII.).    The  union 
of  Calmar  was  maintained  with  great  difficulty 
for  more  than  100  years,  though  in  1434-'6 
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it  was  seriously  perilled  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Swedes  under  the  leadership  of  Engelbert,  a 
patriotic  Daleoarlian  miner,  and  bnt  for  his 
assassination  by  the  treachery  of  a  Swedish 
noble  in  1486  would  have  been  overthrown. 
In  1489  Eric  was  deposed,  and  his  nephew 
Christopher  of  Bavaria  chosen  king;  and  on 
his  death  in  1448  Earl  Kjindsson,  who  had 
been  regent  at  the  deposition  of  Eric,  suc- 
ceeded him.    Anarchy  ensued  under  him  and 
his  successors  till  1620,  when  Ohristian  II.  of 
Denmark  became  king.    He  exasperated  the 
people  by  his  cruelty,  and  they  found  a  leader 
in  Gustavus  Ericsson,  a  noble  of  high  rank, 
better  known  as  Gustavus  Yasa.    (See  Gusta- 
TTB  I.)    Christian  had  executed  as  traitors  and 
heretics  many  of  the  principal  nobles,  among 
them  the  father  of  Gustavus,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  peasants.    The  resistance  of  the  Swedes 
under  Gustavus  to  the  government  of  the  Dar 
nish  king  was  succesmul,  and  in  1628  they 
elected  their  leader  king.    In  1629  he  intro- 
duced the  reformation.    At  his  death  in  1660 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  XIV.,  who 
was  deposed  on  account  of  alleged  insanity  in 
1568  by  his  brother  John  III.    (See  Ebio  XIV.) 
John  reigned  till  his  death  in  1692,  when  his 
son  Sigismund,  who  had  been  elected  king  of 
Poland  and  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
succeeded  him,  the  late  king^s  brother,  Duke 
Charles,  being  regent  till  he  could  leave  his 
kingdom  of  Poland.    Sigismund  determined  to 
establish  Romanism  in  the  kingdom,  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  showed  himself  so 
reckless  and  unscrupulous,  that  in  1699  he  was 
deposed,  and  in  1604  his  uncle  Charles  IX., 
who  had  acted  as  regent,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.     (See  Chables  IX.)    His  reign  was 
one  of  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  1611 
he  died,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus.    (See  Gustavus  II.)    After  a 
reign  of  21  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  spent  in  wars  with  Poland  and  Russia  for 
the  possession  of  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  other 
territories  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  defence 
of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  while  his  affairs 
at  home  were  managed  successfully  by  the  wise 
Oxenstiem,  Gustavus  closed  his  glorious  career 
at  the  battle  of  LUtzen  in  1632,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Christina,  then  six  years  of  age,  succeeded 
him.    (See  Chbistina.)    Oxenstiem  was  in- 
vested with  tJie  chief  management  of  affairs ; 
Baner,  Torstenson,  and  other  Swedish  generals 
won  new  victories;  and  the  kingdom  for  a 
time  prospered,  and  by  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia in  1648  received  western  Pomerania  and 
other  accessions  of  territory.     After  Chris- 
tina*B  coming  of  age,  her  want  Of  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  the  violence  of  her  disposition  soon 
plunged  the  country  into  debt  and  trouble,  and 
m  1664  she  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin 
Charles  X.    His  reign  of  six  years  was  marked 
by  brilliant  campaigns  against  the  Danes  and 
in  Poland,  and  acts  of  great  personal  bravery ; 
but  his  victories  brought  no  advantage  to 
Sweden,  and  only  wasted  her  resources.    (See 


Charles  X.)  He  died  in  1660,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  young  son  Charles  XI.,  during 
whose  minority  a  peace  was  concluded  by 
which  the  kingdom  had  10  or  12  years  of  tran- 
quillity. In  1676  began  a  war  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  and  the  Danes,  which  was 
continued  with  varying  success,  though  for  the 
most  part  with  disaster,  till  1679,  when  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain,  leaving  the  Danes  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Swedes,  enabled  the  latter  to 
regain  more  than  they  had  lost.  An  advan- 
tageous peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Charles  to  Ulrica,  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
king.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
devoted  his  attention  assiduously  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  troubles  existing  between  the 
nobles  and  the  peasants,  and  in  1698  prevailed 
upon  both  parties  to  give  him  the  power  to 
alter  the  constitution  as  he  pleased.  He  died 
in  1697,  bequeathing  to  his  son  Charles  XII. 
this  absolute  power.  (See  Chables  XII.)  The 
warlike  career  of  this  remarkable  but  reckless 
king,  who  humbled  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark 
and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  dethroned 
Augustus  II.  in  Poland,  but  succumbed  at  Pol- 
tava, well  nigh  reduced  his  country  to  ruin. 
At  his  death  in  1718,  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora,  wife  of  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after 
renouncing  absolute  authority  and  accepting  a 
constitution  from  the  nobles  which  restored 
their  power,  was  elected  by  the  diet  to  the 
succession.  She  soon  surrendered  the  govern- 
ment to  her  husband,  whose  reign  was  a  pe- 
riod of  humiliation,  during  which  Sweden  made 
peace  ^ith  her  enemies  on  most  disadvanta- 
geous terms,  and  gave  up  most  of  her  Trans- 
baltic  possessions,  including  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Ingria,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Peter 
the  Great.  War  with  Russia  in  1741  resulted 
in  defeat,  and  the  cession  in  1748  of  eastern 
Finland.  Frederick  died  childless  in  1761,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Hol- 
stein-Eutin,  bishop  of  Ltlbeck,  whose  election 
as  successor  had  been  made  by  the  empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  a  condition  of  the  peace 
of  1748.  French  influence  corrupted  the  sen- 
ate during  his  administration,  and  involved 
the  country  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Prussia. 
After  a  turbulent  reign  of  20  years  he  died  in 
1771,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gustavus. 
(See  Gustavus  III.)  The  revolution  of  Au- 
gust, 1772,  by  which  Gustavus  attained  abso- 
lute power,  and  the  wars  which  followed  with 
Russia  and  Denmark  in  1787,  and  the  act  of 
safety  of  1789,  which  abolished  the  senate, 
were  the  most  marked  events  in  the  Swedish 
history  of  that  time.  He  was  assassinated  in 
1792,  and  his  son  Gustavus  IV.  (see  Gustavus 
IV.)  ascended  the  throne;  but  as  he  was  a 
minor,  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Sodermanland 
(Sudermania)  was  appointed  regent.  In  1809 
the  king^s  imprudence  and  tendency  to  insanity 
led  to  his  coikipulsory  abdication,  and  his  uncle 
was  declared  king  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.    (See  Charles  XIII.)    The  peace  made 
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with  Russia  at  this  time  deprived  Sweden  of 
Finland.  A  new  constitution  was  decreed, 
and  the  prince  of  Holstein-Augostenburg  was 
elected  heir  to  the  throne  as  crown  prince. 
The  sudden  death  of  this  prince  in  April,  1810, 
led  verj  unexpectedly  to  the  nomination  of 
Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Gorvo  (see  Beb- 
NADOTTE),  as  crowu  prince,  whose  success  in 
securing  Norway  to  Sweden  (the  rest  of  Swe- 
dish Pomerania  being  given  up)  endeared  him 
to  the  people.  In  1818,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII.,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  XIV. 
John.  During  his  reign  Sweden  prospered, 
commerce,  the  arts,  and  manufactures  made 
rapid  progress,  and  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  was  greatly  advanced. 
His  son  Oscar  I.  succeeded  him  at  his  death 
in  1844,  and  encouraged  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  progress  of  the  country.  (See  Osoas 
I.)  At  his  death  in  1859,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charles  XV.,  who  had  been  regent 
of  the  kingdom  since  1857  in  consequence  of 
King  Oscar^s  illness.  fSee  Chablbs  aV.)  Du- 
ring the  Crimean  war  Sweden  and  Norway  re- 
mained neutral.  Many  constitutional  reforms 
were  effected  during  Charleses  reign.  On  his 
death  in  1872  without  male  offspring,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Oscar  II.,  who  has 
continued  his  liberal  policy.    (See  Obcab  II.) 

SWEDEN,  UngMgc  aid  litMitmiC  The  Swe- 
dish is  one  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  and  as 
such  belongs  to  the  Grermanio  (or  Teutonic) 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  (See  Gebmanic  Baobs  and  Lan- 
GUAQEs.)  Though  Old  Norse  proper  was  the 
speech  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula 
and  of  Denmark  until  the  11th  century,  its 
dialects  varied  considerably  even  in  the  most 
primitive  times,  and  out  of  one  or  more*  of 
those  ancient  dialects  the  modern  Swedish  was 
^developed.  The  change  was  so  slow  that  the 
loelanaic  lays  and  sagas  were  still  understood 
at  the  Swedish  courts  as  late  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury. (See  Iceland,  Lanquagb  and  Liteba- 
TUBB  OF.)  In  its  earlier  stages  the  Swedish 
was  influenced  by  the  German  through  the 
commercial  connection  of  Sweden  with  the 
Hanseatio  towns,  by  the  Latin  through  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  Danish  through  the  political 
union  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  subsequent  to 
the  pact  of  Calmar  (1397).  The  reformation 
again  subjected  it  to  German  influences,  but 
it  was  less  affected  by  them  than  was  the  Da- 
nish. The  language  was  greatly  purified  and 
a  multitude  of  foreign  vocables  driven  out  by 
the  efforts  of  the  zealous  Icelandic  scholars  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  first  quarter  of 
the  Idth -century.  But  later  in  the  last  cen- 
tury the  French  tastes  prevalent  at  the  court 
and  in  the  literature  introduced  a  large  num- 
ber of  Gallic  words,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  since  superseded  by  genuine 
Scandinavian  derivatives.  Several  dialects  are 
now  spoken.  In  the  northern  provinces  the 
approximation  to  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic 


forms  is  much  more  marked  than  in  the  south- 
em,  where  Danish  and  German  influences  have 
been  felt ;  the  southern  dialects  of  Scania  and 
Blekinge  have  great  similarity  to  the  Danish, 
and  that  of  Dalecarlia  presents  the  greatest 
departure  from  the  written  language,  while 
.  that  of  Sddermanland  approaches  it  the  near- 
est. Swedish  is  also  the  language  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  and  partly  of  the  press,  in  the 
Bussian  grand  ducny  of  Finland. — The  Swe- 
dish alphabet  has  28  letters,  the  same  as  m 
English,  with  the  omission  of  to  (in  Swedish 
formerly  the  equivalent  of  f>,  by  which  it  is  now 

fenerally  replaced)  and  the  addition  of  d,  (f,  o, 
'ormerly  the  German  character  was  mostly 
used  in  Swedish  works,  but  now  the  Latin 
character  prevails,  though  the  former  Is  still 
sometimes  to  be  found.  A  letter  peculiar  to 
the  Swedish  is  d,  which  is  pronounced  almost 
like  the  English  o  in  note.  The  vowels  a,  «,  i, 
d,  and  d  are  pronounced  as  in  Grerman ;  o  has 
two  sounds,  either  similar  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish 0  in  move,  but  intermediate  between  o  and 
II,  or  equivalent  to  the  English  a  in  fall  The 
sound  of  tt  is  intermediate  between  the  Ger- 
man u  and  U,  Fis  pronounced  almost  like 
the  German  i2.  G  before  tf,  i,  y,  a,  d,  has  a 
sound  like  the  English  y  in  you.  /has  the 
same  sound.  i>,  ^,  A,  and  I  before  j,  and  h 
and  /  before  «,  are  mute.  K  before  e,  «,  y, 
a,  d,  is  soft  and  pronounced  like  eh  in  much, 
Sk  before  the  same  letters,  and  the  combina- 
tions «Iy,  «;,  $tjy  are  pronounced  like  the  Eng- 
lish sh.  The  indefinite  article  en  (masc.  and 
fem.)  and  ett  (neut.)  is  placed  before  the  noun; 
as  en  hdtty  a  horse,  ett  hord^  a  table.  The 
definite  article  is  den  in  the  masculine  and 
feminine,  det  in  the  neuter,  and  de  in  the  plu- 
ral for  all  genders;  but  it  is  also  expressed  by 
only  adding  in  the  singular  numbei  ^n  orn  to 
masculine  and  feminine  substantives,  and  et  or 
i  to  the  neuter,  and  in  the  plural  n^,  na,  (h 
en;  or,  thirdly,  both  these  ways  inay  be  com- 
bined, as  den  mannen,  the  man,  det  bordet^ihe 
table,  ds  hdstamey  the  horses.  Substantives 
have  a  distinct  case  ending  only  in  the  geni- 
tive, which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  ». 
The  plural  of  substantives  is  formed  by  add- 
ing or,  or,  «•,  or  en ;  and  in  some  words  the 
singular  and  plural  are  alike.  The  adjectives 
are  formed  after  two  declensions,  the  first  of 
which  has  a  separate  form  for  the  neuter 
gender,  while  the  second  has  only  one  form 
for  all  the  three  genders.  The  second  person 
singular  pronoun  is  used  in  conversation  only 
among  intimates  or  when  addressing  inferiors; 
otherwise  the  title  of  the  person  addressed,  or 
fferr  (sir,  Mr.),  Fni  (madam),  or  MaimeU  or 
Froken  (miss),  with  the  verb  in  the  third  per- 
son, must  be  used ;  thus :  Have  you  seen  the 
book  ?  Ear  Herm  (Has  the  Mr.)  eett  holun  t 
Verbs  have  a  strong  and  a  weak  form  of  con- 
jugation, and  two  simple  tenses,  present  and 
imperfect  The  passive  is  formed  by  adding  t 
to  the  active ;  as,  att  sk&ra^  to  cut,  at  tidrat, 
to  be  out;  jag  kallarj  1  call,  jag  haUat^  I  am 
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called.  Throughout  the  verbs  the  singular  is 
the  same  in  all  three  persons :  in  the  plaral  the 
first  and  third  are  alike,  and  the  second  ends 
in  en.  Among  the  best  grammars  of  the  lan- 
l^oage  are  those  of  Bjdqyist,  Seensia  SprdkeU 
Lctgar  (4  vols.,  Stockhohn,  1850-73);  StrCm- 
borg,  Svenah  Sprdhlara  (Stockholm,  1858); 
Funk,  PralctUeher  Lehrgang  zur  sehnellen  und 
leichten  ErUmung  der  sehtBedi»ehen  Sprctehe 
(Leipsic,  1872) ;  and  May,  '^  A  Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  Swedish  Language ''  (4th  ed.,  Stock- 
holm, 1873).  Among  the  best  lexicons  are 
Dalin^s  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1850-'54i  and  es- 
pecially Kindblad^s  (8  vols.,  Stockholm,  1840- 
*73). — LiTEBATUBB.  The  literary  history  of 
Sweden  has  been  very  conveniently  divided 
into  six  periods.  I.  1250  to  1520.  The  ear- 
liest writings  extant  in  the  Swedish  language 
are  the  ancient  provincial  laws,  of  which  the 
oldest  compilation,  that  of  the  province  of 
Westergdtland,  was  probably  made  about  the 
zniddle  of  the  18th  century.  The  poetical 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  first  developed  in 
Vie  Kdmpa/cUor^  or  heroic  ballads,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  Biddarvieor^  or  chivalric  bal- 
lads. Of  these  several  collections  have  been 
edited;  a  few  ol  them  may  perhaps  be  as- 
cribed to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
bat  the  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  Of  greater  influence 
apon  the  written  language  were  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  mostly  translations  and  imitations 
of  those  then  popular  in  central  Europe. 
As  many  of  them  were  translated  between 
1300  and  1312  by  order  of  Euphemia,  queen 
of  Norway,  they  are  collectively  called  Drott- 
fling  Euphemiaa  Viior,  ^*  Queen  Euphemia's 
Songs,"  though  many  are  in  prose.  The 
only  noteworthy  productions  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury are  De  9tora  och  de  gamla  Eranikama, 
**  The  Great  and  the  Old  Chronicles,"  narra- 
ting the  leading  events  of  Swedish  history ;  a 
translation  of  the  life  of  St.  Anscarius,  and  a 
"  Legend  of  the  Nun  Elisif,"  by  Bishop  Her- 
manni ;  some  lyrics  composed  by  Bishop 
Thomas;  the  "Revelations"  of  St.  Brigitta, 
abbess  of  Wadstena,  and  her  daughter's  Sjel- 
lina  Trd8t,  "  Soul's  Trust,"  a  paraphrase  of  a 
Latin  treatise.  The  literary  monuments  of  the 
16th  century  are  principally  the  Codex  Vad- 
eteneneie^  a  collection  of  legends,  essays,  let- 
ters, and  diaries,  made  by  the  nuns  and  monks 
of  Wadstena ;  an  anonymous  judicial  treatise, 
Domarereglorna^  "Bules  for  Judges;"  and  a 
carious  political  work,  Om  Eonungct-  oek  ffqf- 
dinga-etyreUen^  "  On  the  Government  of  Kings 
and  Rulers,"  based  upon  the  book  of  an  ob- 
scure Latin  author,  iE^ius  Romanus.  Print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Stockholm  in  1483, 
the  first  book  printed  being  a  collection  of 
fables  styled  Dialogna  Oreaturarum  MoTalita- 
tv$.  n.  1520  to  1600.  The  religious  contests 
of  the  16th  century  gave  a  theological  or  rather 
polemical  character  to  almost  the  entire  litera- 
ture. Two  brothers,  Olaus  Petri  (1497-1552) 
and  LaurentiuB  Petri  (1409-1678),  are  almost 
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the  only  literary  representatives  of  this  period ; 
they  made  translations  of  the  Bible,  wrote 
chronicles,  and  composed  verses.  A  liturgy 
known  as  Eddhokeriy  the  ^^Red  Book,"  and 
other  minor  Roman  Catholic  productions,  called 
forth  amass  of  unimportant  polemical  writings. 
All  the  prose  and  poetry  of  this  period  deserv- 
ing of  mention  are  some  chronicles  of  the 
reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa  by  R.  Ludviksson  (died 
1594),  P.  Svart  (died  1562),  and  S.  Elofsson ; 
a  few  hymns  translated  from  the  German,  and 
some  popular  ballads ;  a  dull  religious  drama, 
Jud4u  Eedivwue,  by  Rondelitius ;  some  hymns 
and  a  love  song  by  King  Eric  XIV. ;  and  a 
Viea,  or  lay,  by  J.  af  Hoja  (died  1585).  in. 
1600  to  1718.  The  learned  foreigners  who 
flocked  to  the  court  of  Christina,  among  them 
Descartes,  Bochart,  the  younger  Heinsius,  Gro- 
novius,  Pufendorf,  and  Scheffer,  gave  an  im- 
petus to  higher  culture  in  Sweden;  but  as 
they  wrote  in  Latin,  they  did  little  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vernacular  literature.  The 
investigations  of  the  Icelandic  literary  monu- 
ments by  Olof  Verelius  (16ia-'82),  Olof  Rud- 
beck  (1680-1702),  and  Johan  PeringskiOld 
(1654-1720),  causing  the  publication  of  Icelan- 
dic texts,  principally  the  Eddas,  were  of  more 
importance  in  this  respect.  The  historical  wri- 
tings of  Eric  Tegel  (died  1638),  A.  Girs  (died 
1689),  Widekindi  (1620-'97),  Werwing  (died 
1697),  and  Adlerf  eldt  (1671-1709)  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  use  of  language, 
though  they  can  hardly  claim  to  be  much 
more  than  heavy  compilations  of  facts  and 
materials.  The  continued  religious  controver- 
sies, at  this  time  between  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism,  called  into  the  field  but  few  theo- 
logians who  wrote  in  any  language  but  Latin. 
The  exegetical  works  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tories, among  which  those  of  Paulinus  (died 
1646),  Rudbeokius  (1581-1646),  and  Winstrup 
(died  1679)  stand  prominent  for  theological 
learning,  were  also  written  in  Latin,  as'  well  as 
the  works  that  appeared  on  other  subjects  of 
scientific  research.  In  jurisprudence  the  names 
of  M.  Vexionius  and  J.  Stjemhdk  (1596-1675) 
are  well  known;  in  geography  and  travels. 
Count  E.  Dahlberg  (1625-1708)  published  a 
Sveeia  Antiqua  et  Hodiema^  with  863  maps 
and  engravings  of  Swedish  towns  and  oasties ; 
,in  classical  philology,  Gezelius,  Lagerldf,  and 
Freinshemius  distinguished  themselves ;  and  in 
botany,  Rudbeckius  paved  the  way  for  Lin- 
naeus. But  the  progress  made  in  the  literary 
use  of  the  vernacular  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
the  few  who  attempted  romance  and  poetij. 
In  poetry  Georg  Stjemhjehn  (1598-1672)  held 
the  foremost  place.  His  most  complete  poeti- 
cal work  is  ffercule»j  a  sort  of  didactic  epic  in 
hexameters,  exhibiting  large  imaginative  power 
and  muc^  poetic  skill.  Of  his  masques  the 
best  is  Den  fangne  Oupido,  "  The  Captive  Cu- 
pid." Stjernhjelm  was  the- first  writer  of  son- 
nets in  Swedish.  The  drama  consisted  gener- 
ally of  dull  imitations  of  Olaus  Petri  and  Ron- 
delitius, the  chief  writers  being  the  historian 
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Messenias,  who  attempted  to  exhibit  the  whole 
of  Swedish  history  in  a  series  of  dramas,  S.  P. 
Brask  (1618-'68),  and  A.  J.  Prytz  (1590-1655). 
More  classically  dramatic  in  form,  but  scarcely 
better  in  style,  are  the  Rebecca  of  J.  Beronius 
and  the  RoHmunda  of  U.  Ujame,  while  but 
little  more  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  the 
dramatic  flJlegories  of  J.  P.  Ohronander.  The 
lyric  writers  may  be  divided  into  the  Italian 
and  the  German  school.  To  the  former  be- 
longed G.  Dahlstjema  (1668-1709),  author  of 
the  Kungoikald,  a  half  heroic,  half  elegiac 
poem  in  ottave  rime  on  Charles  XL,  and  of  an 
unsuccessful  translation  of  Guarini's  Pcutor 
Mo;  and  G.  Rosenhane  (1619-^84),  whose 
longest  metrical  attempt,  Venerid^  is  a  collec- 
tion of  100  sonnets.  The  chief  representatives 
of  the  German  school  were  S.  Columbus  (1642- 
'79),  whose  lyrics  and  pastorals  are  now  nearly 
forgotten;  L.  Johansson  (died  1674),  whose 
Helicons  Blometer,  "Flowers  from  Helicon," 
published  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Lucidor, 
is  a  collection  of  epithalamiums,  elegies,  and 
erotic  songs,  which  are  less  remarkable  than 
his  hymns,  and  P.  Lagerlof  (1648-^99),  au- 
thor of  a  love  song  of  great  popularity  in 
its  day.  The  many-sided  Spegel,  some  of 
whose  hymns  are  worthy  of  mention,  wrote 
two  heavy  and  monotonous  poems,  borrowing 
his  titles  from  the  two  epics  of  Milton.  C. 
Arosell  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
OJverekr^ftor^  or  epigrams,  a  few  of  which  are 
of  merit.  IV.  1718  to  1772.  These  years  em- 
brace a  time  of  great  literary  activity.  The 
natural  sciences,  under  the  influence  of  the 
world-famous  Linn6  or  Linn»us,  occupy  the 
first  place.  (See  LiXNiBus.)  That  great  natu- 
ralist was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  pupils, 
a  large  number  of  whom  became  celebrated ; 
among  them  P.  Forskal  (1736-'63)',  who  under- 
took a  scientific  journey  to  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
and  whose  researches  were  published  by  Kie- 
buhr ;  and  C.  Bjerkander  and  J.  G.  Wahlbom, 
who  illustrated  the  flora  of  northern  Europe. 
P.  Artedi  (l706-'35)  wrote  a  treatise  on  ich- 
thyology, which  Linnffius  edited  in  1738.  To 
physiology  belong  the  CEconomia  Regni  Ani- 
malis  and  Regnum  Animale  of  Swedenborg 
(168&-1772).  The  entomological  works  of  0. 
F.  de  Geer  (1720-'78),  in  French,  are  still  es- 
teemed. Eminent  in  chemistry  were  Torbem 
Olof  Bergman  (l786-'84),  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  science  of  crystallography;  A. 
F.  Cronstedt  (l722-'65),  tYxfi  discoverer  of 
nickel ;  and  J.  G.  Wallerius  (1709-'86).  Much 
attention  was  paid  to  mining  by  M.  von 
Bromel  (1679-1781),  Swedenborg,  and  others. 
Olof  Rndbeck  the  younger  (died  1740)  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  sciences;  he  pub- 
lished among  others  a  work  on  ornithology 
in  three  volumes.  N.  Ros^n  von  Rosenstein 
(died  1773)  was  the  reformer  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  S  weden.  Astronomy  was  illustrated  by 
such  names  as  A.  Celsius  (1701-'44),  S.  Klin- 
genstjema  (1689-1786),  and  P.  W.  Wargentin 
(l7l7-'83) ;  mechanics  by  C.  Polhem  (1661- 


1751)  and  Swedenborg ;  and  mathematics  by 
J.  Faggot,  C.  Falkengren,  £.  O.  Runeberg,  and 
others.    Jurisprudence  was  represented  by  D. 
Nehrman  (died  1769)  and  0.  Rabenius  (1730- 
'72).    S.  Alnander,  J.  Benzelius,  P.  Munch,  L 
P.  Halenius,   P.  Muhrbech,  and  J.  Serenius 
were  the  chief  writers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  theology;  but  the  science  produced 
no  very  eminent  man  except  Swedenborg.  (See 
SwEDENBORo.)    The  best  known  metaphysician 
was  the  Cartesian  A.  Rydelius  (1671-1738); 
the  system  of  Wolf  was  supported  by  P.  Hog- 
strom,  N.  Wallerius,  and  C.  Mesterton;  that 
of  Locke  by  A.  Schdnberg  (1737-1811),  F. 
Kryger  (1707-77),  and  Runeberg.   Johan  Ihre 
(l707-'80)  won  fame  by  his  GUuarium  Steo- 
Gothicum,  a  Swedish  dialect  lexicon,  and  by 
his  researches  concerning  Ulfilas  and  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  language.     The  Icelandic  scholars  of 
the  preceding  generation  were  followed  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  by  J.  F.  Pe- 
ringskjCld  (1688-1726),  E.  J.  Bjorner,  Count  G. 
Bonde  (1682-1764),  J.  Gdransson,  and  N.  R. 
Brocman ;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  taste  for  Icelandic  studies  had 
greatly  declined.    In  geography  and  travels, 
E.  Tuneld's  description  of  Sweden  and  J.  J. 
BjOrnstahl's  travels  through  Europe  deserve 
mention.    In  history,  as  in  polite  literature, 
Olof  Dalin  (1708-'63)  stands  at  the  head  of  this 

Seriod.  His  journal  Den  Soenska  Argus^  "  The 
wedish  Argus  "  (1782-'4),  an  imitation  of  the 
English  "  Spectator,"  exerted  a  weighty  influ- 
ence upon  the  prose  style  of  the  language  and 
the  literary  taste  of  the  nation ;  and  his  Srea 
Rikes  HUtoria,  "History  of  the  Swedish 
Realm,"  though  wanting  in  critical  ability,  is 
eloquent  and  pleasing.  A  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination  of  evidence  characterizes  the  Swe- 
dish histories  of  A.  af  Botin  (1724-'90)  and  P. 
SchOnstrftm.  The  history  of  Charles  XII.  by 
G.  Norberg  (1677-1744),  and  the  "Memoirs 
of  Christina"  by  J.  Arckenholtz,  written  in 
French,  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  sao- 
ceeding  writers.  0.  Celsius  the  younger  (1 71 6- 
'94)  wrote  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Gustavns 
Vasa  and  Eric  XIV.,  and  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  Swedish  letters  by  establishing  the  Tid- 
ningar  cm  de  Ldrdee  Arheten,  "  Journal  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,"  tiie  first  critical  peri- 
odical in  the  language.  A.  A.  von  Stjemman, 
C.  G.  Warmholtz  (l710-'84),  E.  Benzelins 
(1676-1743),  B.  Bergius  (1723-'84),  G.  Wallin 
(1686-1760),  and  S.  Loenbom  (died  1776)  were 
laborious  critics,  editors,  and  collectors,  and 
brought  to  light  or  illustrated  a  great  number 
of  early  Swedish  monuments.  Dalin's  alle- 
gorical epic.  Den  Stentha  Priheten  ("  Swedish 
Freedom"),  his  tragedy  Brynhilda^  and  his 
comedy  Den  A/undsjuke  dr  qvick  ("  The  Jealous 
Man  is  sharp-witted  "),  are  generally  pleasing, 
though  without  much  depth  or  vigor.  H.  C. 
Nordenflycht  (l7ia-'68),  a  lady,  left  a  high 
name  as  a  writer  of  lyrics.  Count  G.  P.  Oeutz 
(died  1786)  was  the  author  of  a  tolerably  felici- 
tous pastoral,  Atis  och  Camilla^  and  Count  G. 
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F.  GyDenborg  (1731-1809)  composed  lyrics, 
elegies,  satires,  and  fables,  in  a  smooth  and 
correct,  but  too  often  prosaic  style.  Poets  of 
less  note  were  Odel  (died.  1778),  U.  Ruden- 
schOld  (169&-1783),  O.  Bergklint  (1788-1806), 
and  O.  Eolmodin  (1690-1763).  Subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Dalin  the  dramatic  compositions, 
as  those  of  £.  Wrangel,  H.  Hesselias,  0.  Cel- 
sins  the  yonnger,  and  others,  were  lifeless  imi- 
tations of  Gallic  prototypes.  Such  was  the 
case  too  with  the  tedious  romances  of  J.  H. 
Mdrk  (1714r-'63),  the  first  Swedidh  novelist. 
Molidre,  Voltaire,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Mar- 
montel,  and  F^nelon  were  translated  and  sed- 
nloTisly  imitated.  V.  1772  to  1809.  The  ear- 
lier portion  of  this  period  took  its  impress 
to  a  great  extent  frpm  the  character  of  the 
sovereign,  Gustavus  III.  His  influence  was 
'  not  beneficial  to  the  higher  walks  of  literature, 
•but  he  founded  the  *^ Swedish  Academy  of 
Eighteen''  (1786),  and  otherwise  sought  to 
encourage  letters.  The  pupils  of  Linnceus  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  scientific  men  of  the 
time,  and  labored  earnestly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science ;  among  them  especially  0.  P. 
Thnnberg,  A.  Af  zelius,  A.  Sparrman,  E.  Acha- 
rins,  O.  Swartz,  A.  J.  Retzius,  and  G.  Qvensel. 
As  chemists  and  mineralogists,  the  period  fur- 
nished 0.  V.  Scheele  (1742-'86X  regarded  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistry,  J.  G. 
Gahn  (died  1818),  to  whom  several  chemical 
discoveries  are  due,  J.  J.  AnkarstrOm,  and  S. 
Rinman.  D.  Manderhjelm  (died  1810),  F.  Mal- 
let, and  H.  Nicander  were  widely  known  for 
their  astronomical  labors.  Juridical  writers 
were  M.  Cfdonius  Tdied  1817),  L.  Tengvall, 
and  others.  Medical  writers  were  O.  af  Acre! 
(died  1807)  and  D.  Schuiz  von  Schulzenheim 
(1732-1828).  There  was  little  literary  activ- 
ity in  the  theology  of  the  age,  but  the  labors 
of  A.  Kn6s  in  dogmatics  and  of  S.  6dman 
(1760-1829)  in  eiegetics  were  of  high  repu- 
tation in  their  day.  An  sBsthetico-metaphysi- 
cal  writer  was  Thomas  Thorild  (1769-1819) ; 
another  name  of  note  in  SBsthetics  is  0.  A. 
Ehrensvard  (1746-1800).  The  philosopher  B. 
0.  H.  Hdijer  (1767-1812)  based  his  system 
upon  those  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  D.  Djur- 
berg  and  0.  B.  Wadstrdm  (1746-'99)  wrote  on 
geography  and  travels.  Sven  Lagerbring's  Svea 
Bikes  ffistoria^  though  often -inaccurate,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  national  work  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  its  author  was  richly  reward- 
ed by  the  Swedish  estates.  His  other  wri- 
tings are  numerous.  E.  M.  Fant  (1764-1817) 
compiled  a  Diplomatarium  and  an  extremely 
valuable  collection  of  Seriptores  Rerum  SvecU 
earum,  Jonas  Hallenberg  (1748-1884)  wrote 
a  universal  history  from  tiie  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  many  other  works,  histori- 
cal, archaeological,  and  philological.  H.  G.  Por- 
than  (1739-1804)  investigated  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Finland.  Special  periods  or  de- 
partments of  Swedish  history  were  illustrated 
by  C.  G.  Nordin  (1749-1812),  O.  KnCs  (died 
1804),  J.  A.  Rehbinder,  S.  L.  Gahm,  and  U. 


von  Troil  (1746-1808).  G.  Gezelius  (l786-'89) 
compiled  the  first  noteworthy  biographical 
lexicon  of  distinguished  Swedes.  Under  the 
direct  influence  of  Gustavus  III.,  the  French 
taste  now  became  almost  entirely  prevalent. 
Gustavus  himself  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces 
of  much  merit,  but  all  frigidly  French.  The 
favorite  poets  of  his  court  were  Kellgren,  Leo- 
pold, and  Oxenstjema.  J.  H.  Kellgren  (1761- 
'96)  was  famous  in  his  time  in  almost  every 
branch  of  the  poetic  art;  0.  G.  af  Leopold 
(1766-1829),  sometimes  styled  "  the  Voltaire  of 
Sweden,"  wrote  mainly  didactic  poems  in  the 
style  of  Pope,  and  serious  lyrical  pieces ;  Count 
J.  G.  Oxenstjema  (1760-1818)  was  the  transla- 
tor of  Milton,  and  author  of  some  descriptive 
poems.  The  lyrics  of  M.  ChorsBus  (1774-1806), 
the  Spastara  and  Medea  of  B.  Lidner  (1769-'98), 
the  poet  of  the  passions,  and  the  translations 
from  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid  by  G.  G.  Adler- 
beth  (1761-1818),  are  still  read  with  pleasure. 
A  few  poets  escaped  the  general  contagion. 
Foremost  among  these  was  Carl  Michael  Bell- 
man (1740-^96),  a  song  writer  of  the  highest 
powers,  who  set  his  songs  to  appropriate  melo- 
dies himself.  Two  of  his  friends.  C.  I.  Hall- 
man  (1782-1800)  and  O.  Kex61  (1748-^96),  were 
comic  dramatic  writers  of  worth.  The  verse 
of  a  female  writer,  A.  M.  Lenngren  (1764- 
1817),  possesses  unusual  grace  and  smoothness. 
A  curious  book  of  travels  entitled  Min  Sanpd 
Oal^an,  "  My  Son  in  the  Galley,"  by  J.  Wal- 
lenberg (1746-'78),  is  partly  in  verse,  and 
abounds  in  a  coarse  but  lively  wit.  The  last 
years  of  this  period,  comprising  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  IV.,  exhibited  little  literary  life. 
Freedom  of  the  press  was  abolished  in  1798,  and 
a  systematic  censorship  enforced.  The  Swe- 
dish academy  was  suspended  for  some  months 
in  1796,  Thorild  was  banished,  Leopold  was  or- 
dered away  from  the  capital,  and  Hdijer  was 
not  allowed  to  write.  VL  1809  to  the  present  ^ 
time.  With  the  political  revolution  of  1809,  " 
the  literature  of  Sweden  was  endowed  with 
a  new  spirit,  and  greatly  developed  by  a  gen- 
eral use  of  the  vernacular  instead  of  Latin  or 
French.  Schools  have  largely  improved  both  in 
number  and  character,  and  libraries  have  in- 
creased. The  chemist  Johan  Jakob  Berzelius 
(1779-1848)  was  a  luminary  of  the  scientific 
world  scarcely  less  lustrous  than  Linnceus.  (See 
Bbbzelius.)  As  botanists  the  reputation  of 
three  men  has  extended  beyond  their  native 
land :  EHas  Fries  (born  1794),  K.  A.  Agardh 
(1786-1869),  and  G.  Wahlenberg  (1780-1861); 
while  C.  .J.  Hartman  and  N.  Lilja  are  later 
laborers  in  this  department.  A  geologist  of 
great  note  was  A.  J.  Erdman  (died  1869). 
Zoology  has  a  famous  cultivator  in  Sven  Nils- 
son,  also  the  author  of  ethnographical  and  an- 
tiquarian works  which  have  exercised  a  last- 
ing influence  on  archreological  studies.  Other 
zoologists  of  note  are  Thorell,  Stolpe,  Zetter- 
stedt,  Sundevall,  and  Malmgren.  Entomology 
has  been  treated  by  J.  W.  Dalman  (died  1828), 
C.  J.  Schdnherr,  J.  W.  Zetterstedt  (died  1874), 
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0.  G.  Thomsen,  whose  Shandinaviena  Coleop- 
tera  (1867-70)  is  well  known,  and  T.  Thorell, 
author  of  a  valuable  work  on  European  spi- 
ders. The  chief  laborer  in  ornithology,  be- 
sides Nilsson,  has  been  C.  J.  Sundevall  (died 
1875).  Among  mathematicians  J.  Svanberg, 
and  among  physicists  Z.  Nordmark  (died  1828), 
F.  Rudberg,  F.  W.  von  Ehrenheim  (died  1828), 
A.  J.  Angstrom  (1814-74),  and  A.  G.  Theo- 
rell  (died  1875),  have  gained  considerable  emi- 
nence. Medical  science  furnishes  the  names 
of  A.  O.  Retzius  (died  1860),  his  brother  M. 
0.  Retzius,  and  J.  Hvasser.  Prominent  legal 
scholars  have  been  L.  G.  Rabenius  and  his  son 
T.  Rabenius,  £.  Bergffdk  (also  known  as  a  po- 
litical economist),  J.  J.  Nordstrom,  F.  Schreve- 
lius,  C.  Nauman,  J.  0.  Lindblad,  J.  G.  Carl^n 
(died  1874),  and  0.  J.  Schlytte  (bom  1795), 
the  able  editor  of  Sweden^s  ancient  provin- 
cial codes.  Sweden  has  a  native  philosophical 
school,  whose  founder,  C.  J.  Bostrdm  (died 
.1866),  developed  the  most  purely  idealistic  sys- 
tem that  has  appeared.  The  Fichte-Schelling 
school  is  represented  by  the  historian  Geijer, 
the  poet  Atterbom,  S.  Grubbe,  and  N.  F.  Bi- 
berg  (died  1827) ;  while  HegeFs  theories  have 
found  defenders  in  E.  S.  Bring  and  J.  W.  Snell- 
man.  The  Bostrdmian  philosophy  has  recent- 
ly been  ably  expounded  by  G.  Nyblaeus  in  a 
most  important  work  on  the  history  of  Swe- 
dish philosophy  (1878).  Purely  ffisthetical  are 
Atterbom,  Hammarskdld,  and  A.  Torneros. 
Swedish  geography  and  statistics  are  much  in- 
debted to  W.  Tham  and  0.  af  Forsell.  F,  W. 
Palmblad,  G.  Thom^e,  Rietz,  P.  LsQstadius,  J. 
Berggren,  G.  von  Heidenstam,  Hedenborg,  G. 
von  Dilben,  A.  £[linkow8trdm,  0.  D.  Arfweds- 
son,  F.  Bremer,  0.  A.  Gosselman,  and  N.  J. 
Andersson  are  prominent  names  in  the  litera- 
ture of  travels;  and  of  late  G.  W.  Paijkull 
(died  1872),  by  his  account  of  Iceland,  and  A. 
£.  NordenskjOld,  by  his  arctic  researches,  have 
gained  an  extended  reputation.  The  study  of 
Icelandic  and  its  literature  has  been  promoted 
by  the  labors  of  A.  A.  Afzelius,  A.  J.  D.  Onat- 
tingius,  Carl  S&ve,  A.  O.  Lindfors.  and  G.  Oe- 
derschjdld.  A.  Uppstrdm  published  a  critical 
edition  of  Ulfilas.  In  other  philological  de- 
partments M.  Norberg  (died  1826),  0.  M.  Agrell 
(died  1840),  O.  F.  TuUberg,  J.  Berggren,  0. 
Landberg,  and  P.  J.  Petterson  (died  1874)  have 
distinguished  themselves.  The  chief  names  in 
doctrinal  theology  are  H.  Reuterdahl,  M.  £. 
Ahlman,  G.  Kn6s  (died  1887),  L.  G.  Anjou, 
F.  G.  Hedberg,  A.  Wiberg,  and  N.  IgneU.  Pe- 
culiarly attractive  from  the  union  of  candor, 
faith,  and  dialectical  power  are  the  popular 
religious  works  of  P.  Vikner.  Among  ration- 
alists y.  Rydberg  is  the  most  famous.  In  ex- 
egetics  the  prominent  writers  are  B.  J.  Berg- 
qvist,  J,  H.  Thomander  (died  1865),  and  Bishop 
Agardh ;  in  pastoral  theology  the  most  noted 
are  A.  G.  Ends  and  A.  Z.  Pettersson ;  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  Reuterdahl,  L.  G.  Anion,  and 
J.  J.  Thomffius  (died  1845).  Among  theologi- 
cal literature  may  also  be  included  the  elabo- 


rate work  of  Backman,  Fondh  tiU  en  Scen$h 
F$almhi$taria  (1873).  The  teachings  of  Swe- 
denborg  have  been  zealously  followed  by  J. 
Tybeck,  C.  U.  Beurling,  and  A.  Eahl.  In  Swe- 
dish history  the  first  place  is  due  to  Eric  Gus- 
taf  Geijer  (1783-1847),  whose  works  are  mod- 
els of  historic  composition.  Anders  Fryxell 
(bom  1795)  and  Strinnholm  also  rank  high  as 
historians.  Minor  historical  writers  are  P.  A. 
Granberg,  G.  A.  Silfverstolpe  (1772-1824),  J. 

F.  af  Lundblad  (bom  1791),  A.  Gronholm,  A. 
A.  Afzelius,  0.  G.  Styfte,  II.  Jarta,  A.  I.  Ax- 
widsson,  F.  F.  Carlson  (bom  1811),  G.  Swe- 
derus,  and  J.  Hellstenius.  Political  literature 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  questions  of  internal  gov- 
ernment, and  one  of  its  prominent  works  Ib 
a  study  on  "The  Swedish  Parliament"  (B&n 
Sveruha  Rikidcigen,  1873)  by  Rydin;  recent 
publicists  and  political  writers  of  high  reputa- 
tion are  P.  E.  Svedbom  (died  1857)  and  A. 
Sohlman  (1824-^74),  successive  editors  of  the 
Aftonbladet,  the  most  influential  journal  of 
the  capital,  J.  A.  Hazelius  (died  1871),  and  M. 
J.  Crusenstolpe  (1795-1865).  *rhe  works  on 
Swedish  statistics  by  E.  Sidenbladh  and  0.  £. 
Ljungberg  are  highly  esteemed.  The  foremost 
archaeologists  of  the  period  are  N.  Sjdborg,  J. 

G.  Liljegren  (died  1887),  A.  E.  Hohnberg,  B.  £. 
nUdebrand,  H.  Hildebrand,  Montelius,  0.  6. 
Bruniua,  and  R.  Dybeck.  Works  on  Swediali 
literary  history  have  been  published  by  L.  Ham> 
marskOld  (1785-1827),  P.  Wieselgren  (bom 
1800),  J.  E.  Rydqvist,  J.  L^nstrom,  and  Ljung- 
gren.  The  BiographUh  Lexihon  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  celebrated  Swedes,  edited  by  Palm- 
blad and  subsequently  by  Wieselgren,  is  in  25 
volumes.  This  is  the  brightest  age  in  the  an- 
nals of  Swedish  poetry.  F.  M.  Franz^n  (1772— 
1847)  has  gained  a  lasting  renown  by  his  naive 
and  idyllic  lyrics.  J.  0.  Wallin  (1779-1889) 
revised  in  1819  the  Swedish  psaJm  book,  a 
collection  of  religious  verse  hardly  excelled  in 
modem  hynmology,  and  added  117  psalms  by 
himself  and  73  by  Franz^n,  inferior  to  none  in 
the  book.  J.  D.  Valerius,  best  known  by  bis 
bacchanalian  songs,  and  J.  M.  Silfverstolpe 
(1777-1831),  rather  a  translator  than  an  ori- 
ginal poet,  both  belonged  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century.  Two  new  poetic  schools,  of 
vast  influence  upon  polite  literature,  arose  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  romantic  and 
the  Gothic.  The  former  was  represented  by 
the  joumals  Polyfem  (1810-'12),  edited  by  J. 
C.  Askeldf  (1787-1848),  and  Fo9foro»,  whence 
its  members  are  sometimes  styled  ForfarUter 
or  phosphorists.  At  the  head  of  this  school 
stood  P.  D.  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1855)  as  a 
poet,  and  Palmblad  and  Hammarskdld  as  crit- 
ics. Atterbom's  long  poem,  LycJnalighetenB 
(^'C'The  Island  of  Bliss")*  his  Blcmmoma 
("The  Flowers"),  and  many  of  his  shorter 
lyrics,  are  characterized  by  depth  of  fancy  and 
feeling.  Other  FoqforUter  were  0.  F.  Dahl- 
gren  (1791-1844),  author  of  Mollberg$  Epu- 
tlar,  an  imitation  of  the  songs  of  Bellman; 
C.  E.  Fahlorantz  (1790-1866),  a  successful  hu- 
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morist  in  his  Kodks  Arh^  but  less  happy  in  his 
religions  epic,  Ansgaritu;  and  J.  0.  Njberg 
(SvfirdstrOm,  bom  1785),  a  female  writer  of 
considerable  ease  and  grace,  better  known  as 
Eophrosyne.  The  Gothic  school,  which  has 
left  a  more  permanent  impress  upon  poetry, 
developed  its  theories  through  a  society,  the 
Qothuka  Forhund  (the  "  Gothic  Union, " 
1811),  and  a  jonmal,  Iduna  (1811>'S!%).  It 
sought  its  sources  of  inspiration  in  the  ancient 
literature  and  mythology  of  the  North.  Fore- 
most among  its  members,  and  foremost  arooqg 
all  the  poets  of  Sweden,  stands  Esaias  Tegn^r 
(1782-1846).  (See  TBONtB.)  The  historian 
Geijer  was  another  member  of  the  GothiiJca 
IMund ;  his  lyrics  are  original,  strong,  and 
dear.  There  is  more  novelty  and  force  than 
good  poetic  taste  in  A$<vme  (^^The  Gods  of 
the  North  "),  Tirflngy  and  the  historical  trage- 
dies of  P.  H.  Ling  (1776-1839),  who  is  bet- 
ter known  out  of  Sweden  as  tiie  founder  of 
a  new  system  of  medicine  or  medical  gymnas- 
tics. Far  better  in  style  was  0.  A.  Nicander 
(1799-1839),  author  of  Eunewdrdet  ("The 
Aunic  Sword  ")  and  other  poems.  Influenced 
by  one  or  other  of  these  two  schools,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  independent  of  both,  are  E. 
J.  StagneHus  (1798-1828),  whose  dramas,  such 
as  Martyrema  ("The  Martyrs"),  epical  poems, 
as  WUidimir,  and  minor  pieces,  are  marked 
by  an  admirable  spirit  and  great  beauty  of 
diction;  Erik  SjOberg  (1794-1828),  better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  Vital  is,  who,  like 
Nicander  and  Stagnelius,  died  early ;  A.  Lin- 
deblad  (bom  1800),  a  composer  of  religious  and 
secular  lyrics  in  the  spirit  of  Tegn^r ;  and  A. 
A.  Grafstr6m  (1790-1866),  whose  poetical  de- 
velopment was  strongly  influenced  by  Franz^n. 
The  highest  rank  among  living  poets  is  held 
by  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg  (born  1804),  a  na- 
tive and  resident  of  Finland,  in  whose  Fdnrik 
StdU  Sdgner  ("  Ensign  StaPs  Stories  "),  a  series 
of  patriotic  lyrics  on  the  Swedish-Russian  war 
of  1808-'9,  are  displayed  an  energy  of  expres- 
sion and  a  depth  of  poetic  thought  unknown  to 
Swedish  literature  since  the  death  of  Tegn^r. 
0.  W.  Bdttiger  (bora  1807),  the  son-in-law  of 
Tegn6r,  has  written  some  musical  dramas  and 
minor  pieces,  distinguished  by  a  lively  fancy 
and  a  cultivated  taste.    0.  P.  Sturzen-Becker 

g811-'69)  wrote  lyrics  after  the  manner  of 
eine,  and  humorous  sketches.  Other  poets 
are  W.  von  Braun  (1813-'60),  whose  humor  is 
striking,  but  too  often  broad  and  coarse ;  Ny- 
bom  (died  1865) ;  0.  W.  A.  Strandberg,  whose 
pseudonymous  name  is  Talis  Qualis,  and  who 
has  translated  Byron  and  written  some  lyrics 
of  great  excellence;  B.  E.  MalmstrOm  (1816- 
*66),  Satherberg,  J.  M.  Lindblad ;  Tekla  Knds, 
a  poetess,  whose  claims  to  fame  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Swedish  academy ;  G.  Silf- 
verstolpe,  Wennstr6m,  V.  E.  Nor6n,  Z.  Tope- 
lius,  a  Finlander  (bom  1818),  E.  Sehlstedt  (died 
1874),  and  many  others.  Charles  XY.  and  his 
brother  and  successor  Oscar  II.  are  poets  of 
some  merit ;  the  latter's  translation  of  Herder^s 


Cid  has  great  excellence.  Tragedies  and  his- 
torical dramas  have  been  written  by  J.  BOr- 
jesson  (1790-1866),  one  of  the  Fos/orUter, 
whose  Brie  XIV,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Swedish  drama ;  0.  E.  Hylten-Oavallius, 
Dahlgren,  and  EuUberg;  and  comedies  by  A. 
Blanche  (died  1868),  Jolin,  Oram6r,  F.  Hed- 
berg  (at  present  the  leading  writer  for  the 
stage),  Granlund,  Beskow,  and  others.  No 
romances  stand  higher  than  those  of  three 
female  writers,  Fredrika  Bremer  (died  1865), 
whose  first  work  (1828)  was  styled  Teehnin- 
gar  ur  HnaTdagsl\ftet  ("Sketches  of  Every- 
Day  Life  ") ;  E.  S.  OarMn  (born  1807),  a  pro- 
lific and  popular  authoress  of  novels  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  Baroness  Enorring  (died  1883).  All 
of  these  are  widely  known  both  in  Europe 
and  America  through  numerous  translations. 
Of  the  imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  high- 
est name  is  perhaps  the  learned  and  versatile 
V.  F.  Palmblad  (178&-1852),  celebrated  as  a 
geographer,  critic,  biographer,  and  politician 
of  the  ultra  conservative  school,  whose  Aurora 
Konigsmarh  was  one  of  the  earliest  readable 
fictions  in  Swedish.  Equally  versatile  was  0. 
J.  L.  Almquist  (1793-1866),  whose  tales,  and 
especially  a  collection  called  TomroMem  Bok, 
are  rich  in  variety  and  fancy.  Other  romancers 
are  Count  P.  G.  Sparre  (bom  1790) ;  F.  Ce- 
derborg  (born  1784),  author  of  Ottar  Trailing 
and  Uno  von  TVa»enbergy  historical  fictions  of 
much  interest ;  C.  F.  Ridderstad  (born  1807), 
an  imitator  of  the  Dumas  school :  Kjellman- 
Goransson,  Zeipel,  Biursten,  0.  P.  Sturzen- 
Becker;  C.  A.  Wetterberg  (born  1804),  a  pop- 
ular writer  of  sketches  and  tales  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Onkel  Adam;  G.  H.  Mellin 
(born  1808) ;  and  Viktor  Rydberg,  statesman, 
metaphysician,  and  essayist,  who  has  produced 
at  least  one  powerful  work  of  fiction,  Den  tiste 
Atenaven  (" The  last  Athenian  ").  Claude  Ge- 
rard (a  pseudonyme)  and  Mrs.  M.  8.  Schwartz 
(bom  1819)  enjoy  at  present  the  greatest 
popularity  as  novelists.  As  translators  may 
be  mentioned  C.  A.  Hagberg,  author  of  an  ac- 
curate and  spirited  version  of  the  complete 
works  of  Shakespeare ;  Andersson,  translator 
of  Goethe ;  and  N.  Lov6n,  who  has  rendered 
the  poems  of  Dante  and  Camoens  into  Swe- 
dish verse.  Most  of  the  higher  efforts  of  lit- 
erature in  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Danish,  especially  in  fiction,  have  been 
translated  wittiin  the  last  80  years.  Sweden 
supports  271  newspapers,  one  of  which,  Sven- 
ska  Veehibladet^  has  a  circulation  of  60,000 
copies.  On  the  whole  the  last  15  years  has 
been  a  period  rather  of  political  than  of  liter- 
ary activity,  yielding  comparatively  few  works 
of  high  testhetical  value. 

SWEDENBORG,  Enancl,  a  Swedish  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Stockholm,  Jan.  29, 1688,  died  in 
London,  England,  March  29, 1 772.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skara  (see 
SwKDBKRo),  the  name  being  changed  to  Swe- 
denborg  in  1719  on  the  occasion  of  the  enno- 
bling of  the  family.    This  advancement  enti- 
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tied  him,  as  head  of  the  family,  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  nobles  of  the  Swedish  diet,  bat  did 
not  confer  the  title  of  baron,  as  has  been  sap- 
posed.  Emanuel  was  educated  at  Upsal,  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  1709.  After  two  years 
of  travel  in  England,  Holland,  and  France, 
he  went  to  reside  at  Greifswald  in  Pomera- 
nia,  then  a  Swedish  town,  and  busied  himself 
with  scientific  research.  He  also  wrote  some 
Latin  fables,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of  Gamena  Borea.  A  collection  of  Latin 
poems,  written  by  him  during  his  travels,  was 
also  published  about  the  same  time  in  a  volume 
entitled  Ludus  Heliconitu.  In  1716  he  re- 
turned to  Sweden  and  established  a  periodical 
called  DoBdalus  Hyperboreus^  devoted  to  math- 
ematics and  mechanics,  which  appeared  irreg- 
ularly for  two  years.  Daring  this  time  he  had 
become  intimate  with  Christopher  Polhera,  an 
eminent  engineer,  and  Polhem  introduced  him 
to  Oharles  XXL,  who  appointed  him  assessor 
extraordinary  of  the  college  of  mines,  and  as- 
sociate engineer  with  Polhem.  For  two  years 
Swedenborg  maintained  close  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  king,  and  assisted  him  much  in 
his  military  operations.  During  the  siege  of 
Frederickshald,  at  which  Charles  met  his  death, 
Swedenborg  constructed,  under  Polhem^s  di- 
rection, the  machines  by  which  several  vessels 
were  transported  overland  from  Strdmstad  to 
the  Iddefiord,  14  miles.  At  the  king^s  sagges- 
tion,  it  is  said,  Polhem  betrothed  his  daughter 
to  Swedenborg;  but  as  the  young  lady  pre- 
ferred another  man,  Swedenborg  relinquished 
his  claim  and  never  married.  From  1717  to 
1722  he  published  pamphlets  on  scientific  sub- 
jects; among  them  one  describing  a  method 
of  determining  longitude  by  means  of  the 
moon.  In  1721  he  made  a  short  tour  on  the 
continent,  visiting  mines  and  smelting  works. 
On  his  return  in  1722  he  was  promoted  to  be 
full  assessor  of  mines,  and  for  the  next  12 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  that 
ofiice,  refusing  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics at  Upsal  in  1724.  In  1784  he  pab- 
lished  Opera  Philoaophiea  et  Miiieralia  in 
three  large  folio  volumes,  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous plates,  viz. :  vol.  i.,  Principia  ;  vol.  ii., 
De  Ferro ;  vol.  iii.,  De  Cupro  et  Orichalco, 
In  the  same  year  also  appeared  his  Prodromiu 
de  Ir^nito,  In  1786  he  began  another  tour 
of  travel,  which,  with  study  and  writing,  oc- 
cupied him  for  several  years.  In  1740-^41  he 
published  his  (Economia  Regni  Animalu^  in 
two  parts,  and  in  1744-'5  his  Regnum  Ani- 
maUj  in  three  parts.  Between  1729  and  1741 
he  was  elected  successively  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Upsal,  corresponding 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Stockholm.  His  series  of  scien- 
tific publications  ended  in  1745  with  the  trea- 
tise J)e  Gultu  et  Amove  Del,  &c.,  in  which  is 
set  forth,  under  the  form  of  a  prose  poem  or 
allegory,  his  theory  of  the  process  of  creation. 
Thereafter,  as  he  says,  he  was  called  by  God 


to  the  work  of  revealing  to  men  a  new  system 
of  religious  truth.  For  that  end  he  was  per- 
mitted to  converse  with  spirits  and  angels,  and 
behold  the  wonders  of  the  spiritual  world. 
That  he  might  be  more  free  to  perform  his 
task,  he  resigned  his  assessorship,  retaining 
half  the  salary  by  way  of  pension.  He  devo- 
ted himself  first  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original,  and  then  to  the  writing  of  books 
explanatory  of  his  new  doctrines,  which  were 
published  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  From 
1749  to  1756  appeared  the  Arcana  Caleetia  (8 
vols.  4to),  containing  a  commentary  on  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus,  interspersed  with  accounts  of 
^^  wonderful  things  seen  and  heard  in  heaven 
and  in  hell.'*  This  was  followed  in  1768  by 
the  De  CcbIo  et  Inferno^  De  Tellurihus  in  Mun- 
do,  De  Ultimo  Judieio,  De  Nova  Hieroeolyma^ 
and  De  £guo  Albo.  In  1763  were  published 
the  four  doctrinal  treatises:  Doctrina  Vitce^ 
De  Fide^  De  Domino,  and  De  Seriptura  Saera^ 
with  a  Continuatio  de  Ultimo  Judieio,  and  the 
treatise  De  Divino  Amore  et  de  Divina  So- 
pientia.  In  1764,  the  Divina  Procidentia 
appeared ;  in  1766,  the  Apoealypsie  Retelata  ; 
in  1768,  De  Amore  Conjugiali  ;  in  1769,  Sumr- 
maria  Expositio  Doctrina  and  De  Commercio 
Anima  et  Corporis;  and  in  1771,  the  Vera 
Christiana  Religio.  Besides  thesd,  he  left  at 
his  death  an  immense  mass  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  the  following  have  been  since  printed  : 
Itinerarium,  Clatis  Hieroglyphica,  Opusculaj 
Apoealypsis  Explieata,  Adversaria  in  Libras 
Veteris  Testamenti,  Diarium  Spirituals,  In- 
dex Bihlieus,  Sensus  Intemus  Prophetarum  et 
Psalmorum,  Dicta  Prohantia,  De  Athana^io 
Symhoh,  De  Charitate,  Canones,  Coronis  Vera 
Christiana  Religionis,  and  Jnvitatio  ad  2^ovam 
Bcolesiam.  Copies  of  a  few  of  these  manu- 
scripts have  recently  been  reproduced  by  the 
photolithographic  process,  by  subscription,  not 
so  much  for  circulation  as  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  contents  of  the  originals  from  de- 
struction by  decay. — Swedenborg's  manner  of 
life  was  simple  and  modest.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time,  in  later  years,  in  Holland  and 
England,  for  which  countries  he  expressed 
great  admiration  on  account  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing  permitted  there.  He  made 
no  efforts  to  gain  proselytes  to  his  doctrines 
further  than  by  printing  and  distributing  his 
writings,  and  never  referred  to  his  intercourse 
with  the  spiritual  world  except  when  ques- 
tioned. Several  instances  are  reported  of  his 
obtaining  information  from  departed  souls  re- 
specting affairs  unknown  even  to  their  families, 
and  describing  events  in  distant  places  in  ad- 
vance of  news  by  the  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication. It  is  related  that,  as  he  lay  on 
his  deathbed  in  London,  Ferelius,  a  Swedish 
clergyman,  solemnly  adjured  him  to  tell  the 
truth  in  regard  to  his  teachings.  Swedenborg 
raised  himself  half  upright  in  bed,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  his  breast  said  with  emphasis: 
*^As  true  as  you  see  me  before  you,  so  true  is 
everything  I  have  written.    I  could  have  said 
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moroliad  I  been  permitted.    When  you  come 
into  eternity,  70a  will  see  all  things  as  I  have 
stated  and  described  them,  and  we  shall  have 
much  to  say  concerning  them  to  each  other." 
He  then  received  the  holy  supper  from  Fere- 
lius,  and  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
ArcaTia  Codlestia.    A  day  or  two  afterward  he 
peacefully  breathed  his  last.     His  body  was 
buried  in  a  vault  of  the  Swedish  church  in 
Prince's  square,  a  little  east  of  the  tower.     A 
eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  him  in  the 
Swedish  house  of  nobles  in  October,  1772,  l)y 
Samuel  Sandels,  which  accords  him  high  praise, 
not  merely  for  learning  and  talent,  but  also 
for  uprightness  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  public  functionary.    Several  of 
his  acquaintances  have  also  left  written  testi- 
mony to  his  virtuous  character. — Swedenborg's 
scientific  works  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
of  practical  value,  but  are  still  highly  interest- 
ing as  collections  of  {acts,  and  as  exhibiting 
their  author^s  peculiar  method  of  philosophi- 
zing.   The  system  he  followed  was  substan- 
tially that  of  Descartes,  of  whom  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  to  speak  with  admiration, 
and  this  led  him  to  conclusions  resembling  in 
some  striking  points  those  of  Spinoza,  who 
was  likewise  a  Cartesian.    His  ^^  Economy  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  "  is  the  best  of  his  many 
productions  anterior  to  his  theological  career. 
In  it  he  attempts  to  deduce  a  knowledge  of 
the  soul  from  an  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  body,  and  evolves  many 
doctrines  which  he  afterward  elaborated  in 
his  theological  works.     Indeed,  some  of  his 
disciples  hold  that  his  seership  was  the  natural 
result  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, and  by  no  means  an  abnormal  condition 
of  mind.    According  to  his  own  account,  it 
came  upon  him  gradually,  and  neither  aston- 
ished nor  alarmed  him,  although  in  its  early 
stages  he  was  subject  to  great  mental  excite- 
ment, the  phenomena  of   which  may  have 
given  rise  to  exaggerated  stories  of  his  insan- 
ity. *  The  works  written  by  him  subsequent  to 
this  change  in  his  mind  are  quite  as  system- 
atic and  coherent  as  his  earlier  productions, 
and  only  his  claim  to  a  divine  mission,  and  his 
frequent  descriptions  of   what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  the  spiritual  world,  mark  them  as  pe- 
culiar.    They  are  consistent  from  first  to  last, 
and  though  they  appeared  at  intervals  during 
a  period  of  27  years,  they  nowhere  deviate 
from  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  at 
the  outset. — The  general  features  of  Sweden- 
borg's  theolo<ry  are  presented  in  his  treatise 
called  the   "True  Christian  Religion."      He 
teaches  that  God  is  one  in  essence  and  in  per- 
son, and  has  been  revealed  to  men  as  the  Lord 
Jesos  Christ.     In  the  Lord  is  a  trinity,  not  of 
persons  but  of  principles,  and  it  is  these  prin- 
ciples which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    The  Father 
is  the  divine  Iqve,  tha  Son  the  divine  wisdom, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  divine  operation  or 
energy  acting  upon  the  universe.    The  Lord  is 


infinite,  eternal,  self-existent,  omnipresent,  om- 
niscient, and  omnipotent,  and  not  only  the 
creator  but  the  sustainer  of  all  creation,  which 
without  him  would  cease  to  exist.  For  the 
sake  of  redeeming  mankind  he  assumed  a  nat- 
ural body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  glo- 
rified it  or  made  it  divine,  so  that  it  is  now 
invisible  to  men,  and  also  usually  to  the  an- 
gels except  as  the  sun  of  heaven.  Redemp- 
tion consisted,  not  in  suffering  vicariously  the 
punishment  of  men^s  sins  (for  that  could  not 
be  done,  and,  if  it  could,  would  be  useless), 
but  in  actual  combats,  by  means  of  the  as- 
sumed humanity,  with  the  powers  of  hell, 
and  overcoming  them.  This  victory  restored 
to  man  spiritual  freedom,  which  had  begun 
to  be  impaired  by  diabolic  possessions  as  nar- 
rated in  the  Gospels,  and  enabled  him  to  work 
out  his  salvation.  This  he  does  by  looking 
to  the  Lord,  with  faith  in  him,  by  repen- 
tance, and  above  all  by  a  life  according  to  the 
commandments  of  the  decalogue.  The  chief 
points  that  Swedenborg  insists  on  in  religion 
are  faith  in  the  Lord  and  the  avoidance  of 
evils  as  sins  against  him.  Upon  everything 
else,  such  as  outward  worship,  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  works  of  eleemosynary  chari- 
ty, he  lays  but  little  stress.  The  essence  of 
charity  is  love  to  the  neighbor  and  occupa- 
tion in  some  useful  employment.  The  "Word, 
he  says,  is  the  divine  truth  itself,  written  to 
reveal  the  Lord  to  man  and  to  serve  as  a  me- 
dium of  conjunction  between  earth  and  heav- 
en. This  Word  consists  of  the  books  of  Gen- 
esis, Exodus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Leviti- 
cus, Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the  Psalms, 
the  prophecies,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  other  books  bound  up  with  these 
in  our  Bibles  are  not  the  Word,  although  good 
and  useful  to  the  church.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  consists  in  this :  that  the  Word 
contains  an  internal  or  spiritual  sense,  which 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  has  not.  This  spiritual 
sense  is  symbolical,  and  may  be  discerned  by 
the  application  of  the  law  of  symbolism  re- 
sulting from  the  universal  correspondence  of 
natural  with  spiritual  things.  Thus,  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  and  all  things  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting in  it  symbolize  the  human  soul  and  its 
affections  and  thoughts ;  and  the  disobedience 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  alienation  of  mankind 
at  a  remote  period  from  their  original  state 
of  innocence.  Hence,  too,  the  decalogue  for- 
bids not  merely  outward  sins,  but  the  inward 
spiritual  sins  corresponding  to  them,  and  the 
Psalms  and  prophecies  relate  not  merely  to 
David  and  the  Jews,  but  to  experiences  of  the 
human  soul  independent  of  dates  and  locali- 
ties. At  the  same  time  the  literal  sense  alone 
can  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  of  doctrine,  and 
Swedenborg  is  careful  to  cite  it  profusely  in 
support  of  his  teachings.  The  reason  he  gives 
for  his  mission  is  that  the  knowledge  of  true 
doctrine  had  been  lost  and  the  church  de- 
stroyed by  a  false  theology  and  accompanying 
evils  of   life.    By  the  promulgation  of   the 
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troth  revealed  to  him  a  new  church  has  been 
established  by  the  Lord,  and  thus  the  prophe- 
cies in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  descent  of  the 
New  Jerasalem  have  been  fulfilled  in  their 
symbolical  sense.  The  second  coming  of  the 
Lord,  predicted  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  has  also  been 
accomplished  in  the  same  way,  a  last  judg- 
ment having  been  effected  in  the  spiritual 
world  in  the  year  1767,  so  that  we  are  now 
living  under  a  new  dispensation.  The  treatise 
on  ^^  Heaven  and  Hell "  embodies  Sweden- 
borg^s  teachings  on  the  nature  of  those  two 
realms,  and  their  relations  to  this  world.  They 
exist,  ne  says,  not  in  some  other  region  of 
space,  but  within  the  natural  world,  as  the 
soul  of  man  exists  within  his  body,  being  in 
fact  in  the  souls  of  men  and  resting  in  them  as 
our  souls  rest  in  our  bodies.  At  death  the 
body,  which  is  the  material  envelope  of  the 
soul,  is  oast  aside,  never  to  be  resumed,  and 
consequently  its  resurrection  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  The  soul  is  the  man  himself,  and 
is  a  perfect  human  being,  with  a  spiritual  body 
of  its  own,  and  rises  into  a  conscious  percep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  the  man 
had  previously  been  unconsciously  an  inhabi- 
tant. He  sees  and  feels  and  possesses  all  the 
other  senses,  and  retains  all  his  personal  char- 
acteristics. After  a  longer  or  shorter  prepara- 
tion in  an  intermediate  state  called  the  world 
of  spirits,  which  lies  between  heaven  and  hell, 
he  is  drawn  by  his  own  elective  affinity  to  the 
place  where  he  belongs,  and  remains  there  to 
eternity.  Both  heaven  and  hell  consist  of  in- 
numerable societies,  each  composed  of  human 
beings  of  similar  and  concordant  affections; 
and  both  are  divided  into  three  distinct  re- 
gions, according  to  the  degrees  of  perfection 
or  depravity  of  their  inhabitants.  The  Arcajia 
Coelestiay  Swedenborg's  largest  work,  is  mainly 
an  exposition  of  the  internal  or  symbolical 
sense  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  accounts 
of  his  experiences  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
various  doctrinal  teachings  interspersed  be- 
tween the  chapters.  "The  Apocalypse  Re- 
vealed "  and  "  The  Apocalypse  Explained  "  are 
similar  expositions  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  his 
"  Conjugial  Love  "  Swedenborg  expounds  his 
doctrine  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Males, 
he  says,  are  masculine  and  females  feminine 
in  soTol  as  well  as  in  body.  The  masculine  ele- 
ment is  love  clothed  with  wisdom,  while  the 
feminine  is  wisdom  clothed  with  love.  Hence 
the  characteristic  of  man  is  wisdom  or  under- 
standing, and  that  of  woman  love  or  affection. 
Marriage  is  the  conjunction  of  two  souls  who 
complement  each  other,  and  by  their  union 
make  one  complete  being,  just  as  the  will  and 
the  understanding  make  the  individual.  Hence 
the  only  true  marriage  is  of  one  man  and  one 
woman,  and  it  exists  in  the  next  world  as  well  as 
in  this.  Polygamy  is  a  degraded  state,  but  not 
a  sin  with  those  whose  religion  permits  it ;  but 
adultery  is  destructive  of  the  life  of  the  soul, 
and  closes  heaven  against  those  who  confirm 
themselves  in  it.    The  treatises  on  the  "  Divine 


Love  and  Wisdom  "  and  the  "  Divine  Provi- 
dence^^ embody  Swedenborg's  spiritual  phi- 
losophy, and  e:diibit  the  symmetrical  relations 
of  the  various  parts  of  bis  religious  system. 
Love,  he  says,  is  the  life  of  man.  God  alone 
is  Love  itself  and  Life  itself,  and  angels  and 
men  are  but  recipients  of  life  from  him.  He 
is  very  Man,  and  our  humanity  is  derived  from 
him,  so  that  it  is  literally  true  that  we  are  cre- 
ated in  his  image  and  likeness.  His  infinite 
love  clothes  itself  with  infinite  wisdom  and 
manifests  itself  in  ceaseless  operation,  produ- 
cing, maintaining,  and  reproducing  the  bound- 
less universe,  with  all  its  innumerable  parts 
and  inhabitants.  In  like  manner  men,  being 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  also  have  love  or 
the  will,  and  wisdom  or  the  understanding, 
and  the  two  produce  in  them  their  finite  oper- 
ation. It  being  the  nature  of  love  to  desire 
objects  upon  which  to  exercise  itself,  God 
could  not  but  create  the  universe.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  and  other  solar  systems,  all  of 
which  are  inhabited,  was  effected  by  a  spiritual 
sun,  which  is  the  first  emanation  proceeding 
from  God,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  our  sun  is  seen  by  us.  By  means  of 
this  spiritual  sun  natural  suns  were  created, 
and  from  them  atmospheres,  waters,  earths, 
plants,  animals,  and  finally  man.  Angels, 
spirits,  and  devils  are  men  who  have  been 
bom  and  died  on  this  or  some  similar  planet. 
Hence,  all  things  were  created  from  God,  and 
not  out  of  nothing.  The  spiritual  world  is  re- 
lated to  fhe  natural  as  cause  is  to  effect,  and 
the  supreme  first  cause  of  all  is  God  himself. 
These  three,  end,  cause,  and  effect,  constitute 
three  distinct  or  discrete  degrees,  which  are 
repeated  in  various  forms  in  all  created  things, 
and  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
Creation,  being  from  God,  is,  like  the  indi- 
vidual m^,  an  image  of  him,  and  hence  is  in 
the  human  form  in  its  greatest  and  least  parts, 
and  with  more  or  less  approximation  to  per- 
fection. As  we  are  finitely  men,  because  Grod 
is  an  infinite  Man,  so  all  animals,  plants,'  and 
even  minerals  wear  a  resemblance  to  man,  and 
throughout  all  nature  there  is  an  incessant 
effort  to  evolve  the  human  form.  In  the  sight 
of  God  and  the  angels,  larger  and  smaller 
bodies  of  human  beings  and  the  societies  of 
heaven  and  hell  appear  organized  like  men, 
and  Swedenborg  calls  the  universe  the  Grand 
Man  (Maximtts  Homo),  As  infinite  love  was 
the  end  and  infinite  wisdom  the  cause  of  crea- 
tion, so  the  divine  life  and  power  are  constant- 
ly active  in  sustaining  and  directing  it.  This 
activity  is  the  Divine  Providence,  and  it  reach- 
es to  every  smallest  particular  of  nature  and 
humanity.  Man  has  freedom,  because  without 
it  he  could  not  be  an  adequate  recipient  of  the 
divine  love,  and  by  the  abuse  of  his  freedom 
he  has  introduced  evil  into  the  world.  The 
Divine  Providence  seeks,  without  destroying 
this  freedom,  to  lead  man  back  to  his  original 
integrity.  Hence  all  the  wonderful  dealings 
of  God  with  man  recorded  in  the  Scriptures; 
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hence  the  incarnation ;  and  hence  the  various 
forms  of  religion  which  exist  in  the  world,  all 
of  which  embody  more  or  less  the  essentials 
of  salvation,  namely,  the  worship  of  God  and 
abstinence  from  evils  as  sins  against  him.  The 
smaller  treatises  of  Swedenborg  are  mostly 
extracts  from  his  larger  works,  with  amplifica- 
tions and  additions. — ^The  fallest  account  of 
him  and  his  writings  is  that  of  William  White 
(2  voR,  London,  1667,  since  republished  in  one 
volume).  See,  also,  *^  Documents  concerning 
Swedenborg,"  by  R.  L.  Tafel  (London,  18Y5  et 
$eq.).  All  of  his  theological  and  some  of  his 
scientific  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  theological  works  have  also  been 
reprinted  in  Latin  by  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel,  of  Ttl- 
bingen,  Germany,  and  partially  translated  and 
published  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Danish, 
and  Swedish.  Societies  for  promoting  their 
circulation  are  in  operation  both  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  in  Europe.  The  principal  wri- 
ters who  have  undertaken  the  exposition  of 
Swedenborg's  doctrines  in  England  are  John 
Clowes,  Robert  Hindmarsh,  0.  A.  Tulk,  Sam- 
uel Noble,  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  Jonathan 
Bayley;  in  France,  E.  Richer  and  J.  F.  Les 
Boys-des-Guays ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
George  Bush,  Theophilus  Parsons,  E.  H.  Sears, 
Henry  James,  B.  F.  Barrett,  W.  B.  Hayden, 
and  Ohauncey  Giles.  For  an  account  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  based  upon  Sweden- 
borg's  doctrines,  see  New  Jebusalem. 

SWEKT  mis.    See  Eglantinb. 

SWEET  CUM.    See  LiQirroAMBAB. 

SWEET  POTATO.    See  Potato,  Sweet. 

SWEETWATEB,  a  central  county  of  Wyoming, 
extending  across  the  territory  from  Montana 
f  on  the  north  to  Colorado  and  Utah  on  the 
south;  area,  about  85,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,916.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Wind  Kiver  and 
Rocky  mountains,  and  is  watered  in  the  north 
by  the  Big  Horn  river  and  its  head  streams, 
and  in  the  south  by  the  Sweetwater  and  Green 
rivers.  It  contains  deposits  of  coal  and  gold. 
The  S.  part  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  In  1870  there  were  8  saw  mills  and 
4  quartz  mills.    Capital,  South  Pass  City. 

BWEET  wnUAM.    See  Pink. 

SWETCBINE,  or  SnMta,  Anne  SopUe,  a  French 
writer,  bom  in  Moscow  in  1782,  died  in  Paris, 
Sept.  10, 1867.  She  was  the  granddaught^  of 
G^n.  Boltin,  a  translator  of  the  Eneyclop^ie 
into  Russian,  and  daughter  of  Soimonoff,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Moscow,  and  private  secretary  to  Catharine 
n.,  at  whose  court  she  was  brought  up.  In 
1799  she  married  Gen.  Svetchin  (born  in  1768, 
died  Nov.  23,  1860)  to  please  her  father,  who 
was  banished  from  St.  Petersburg  and  died 
soon  afterward  at  Moscow.  Her  mother  hav- 
ing died,  the  education  of  her  younger  sister 
(the  future  princess  Gregory  Gagarin)  devolved 
upon  her,  in  addition  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band^s  adopted  daughter.  At  the  same  time 
she  gathered  round  her  the  most  eminent  Rus- 
sians and  French  emigrants,  who  cultivated 


her  society  even  after  the  sudden  removal  in 
1801  of  her  husband  from  his  offices  as  mili- 
tary commandant  and  provisional  governor 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Her  delicate  health  and 
her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  father  in- 
creased her  proneness  to  religious  meditation, 
which  was  still  further  developed  by  her  filial 
relations  with  the  count  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
French  ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  al- 
though her  final  conversion  in  1816  to  Roman 
Catholicism  was  more  directly  ascribed  to  the 
writings  of  the  abb6  Fleury.  As  soon  as  the 
prescriptive  measures  against  the  Jesuits  were 
announced,  she  publicly  avowed  her  change  of 
religion ;  and  as  it  was  feared  that  her  ascen- 
dancy over  the  emperor  Alexander  might  be- 
come as  great  as  that  of  Mme.  Ertldener,  she 
was  compelled  to  depart  from  Russia  by  vexa- 
tious proceedings  against  her  husband  on  this 
and  subsequent  occasions.  She  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1816-'17  in  Paris.  In  1818  she  and  her 
husband  were  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  never 
returned  again  to  Russia  excepting  once  about 
12  years  later.  After  spending  several  years 
in  Italy,  she  settled  permanently  in  Paris  in 
1826.  De  Falloux,  her  literary  executor,  has 
published  Mme.  Sioetehiney  sa  vis  et  $ee  (euvrei 
(2  vols.,  1869,  vol.  ii.  comprising  her  Fensees, 
&c.);  her  Lettre^  (2  vols.,  1862);  Journal 
de  sa  conversion  (1868) ;  and  Lettres  inedites 
(1866).  Harriet  W.  Preston  has  translated 
the  ^'Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetchine" 
(Boston,  1867;  8th  ed.,  1875),  and  "The  Wri- 
tings of  Madame  Swetchine ''  (1869).  See  also 
Mme.  Swetchine's  correspondence  with  Lacor- 
daire  (Paris,  1864),  and  with  Lagrange  (1876). 

SWIETEH,  Cienid  vai,  a  Dutch  physician,  born 
in  Leyden,  May  7,  1700,  died  in  Schonbrunn, 
Austria,  June  18,  1772.  He  was  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  after  a  few  years^  prac- 
tice became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden ; 
but  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  In 
1746  he  went  to  Vienna  as  physician-in-chief 
to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  professor  of 
medicine  and  anatomy;  and  he  held  several 
other  important  offices  there.  His  great  medi- 
cal work,  Gommentarii  in  H.  Boerhaavii  Apho- 
rismos  de  Cognoseendis  et  Curandis  Morhis  (6 
vols.  4to,  Leyden,  1741-'72),  was  translated 
into  German,  English,  and  French. 

SWIFT,  the  general  name  of  the  eypselida^  a 
subfamily  of  birds  formerly  placed  among  tiie 
swallows,  but  by  modem  ornithologists  rcmked 
as  a  separate  family  coming  near  the  humming 
birds,  on  account  of  certain  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities, and  particularly  of  the  absence  of  sing- 
ing muscles  in  the  lower  larynx.  The  swifts 
resemble  the  swallows  in  habits  and  in  their 
general  form ;  the  bill  is  more  suddenly  curved, 
unprovided  with  bristles  at  the  base ;'  nostrils' 
very  large,  oblong,  with  an  elevated  margin ; 
wings  ejctremely  long,  curved  and  narrow,  with 
ten  primaries ;  tarsi  short  and  weak,  and  more 
or  less  feathered ;  toes  short  and  thick,  and  all 
four  are  or  may  be  directed  forward;  claws 
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strong  and  curved;  ten  fe&therg  in  the  tail. 
They  are  verj  swiCt  and  graceful  fliers,  feeding 
exclusively  on  insects,  which  they  capture  on 
the  win^ ;  they  are  migratory  like  the  swal- 
lows, but  do  not  mingle  with  them  and  are  less 
hardy:  most  of  them  nestle  in  hollow  trees, 
holes  Id  buildings,  or  crevices  in  rocks ;  some 
species  rear  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season. 
— In  tlie  genus  eyptelai  (Ulig.)  the  second  quill 
is  the  longest,  and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to 
the  base  of  the  toes ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  old 
world.  The  common  Earopean  swift  or  black 
martin  (C.  apus,  Illig.)  is  Ti  in.  long,  with  a 
forked  tail ;  it  is  blackish  brown  above  with  a 
green  gloss,  and  the  throat  grayish  white.  It 
appears  in  Great  Britain  in  May,  departing  in 
Angnst.  The  eitreme  shortness  of  the  legs 
renders  walking  and  rising  from  a  flat  sur- 
face almost  impossible,  but  the  stout  toes  and 
sharp  clawB  form  admirable  clinging  ot^ans  for 
climbing  in  and  oat  the  holes  where  the  nests 
are  placed.  The  white-bellied  svift  {C.  melba, 
Illig.)  is  8^  in.  long,  grayish  brown  above  and 
white  below,  the  legs  covered  with  brown 
feathers ;  it  is  common  in  southern  Europe, 
especially  in  monntainons  regions.  —  In  the 
genus  ehatura  (Steph.)  or  aeaittkylU  (Buie) 
the  tail  is  very  short,  about  two  fifths  of  the 
wings,  slightly  rounded,  the  shafts  stiffened 
and  extending  beyond  the  feathers  as  rigid 
spines ;  first  quill  the  lungei^t ;  legs  covered 
with  a  naked  skin.  The  species  are  found  in 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and  the 
East  Indies;  they  live  in  floclcs,  and  breed  nsn- 
ally  in  boles  of  trees,  but  sometimes 
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in  rooks,  and  the  eggs  are  nsually  four.  The 
American  swift  or  chimney  swallow  ((7.  pela- 
giea,  Baird)  is  5^  in.  long  and  12^  in.  in  alar 
■  extent ;  it  is  sooty  hrown  alwjve  with  a  green- 
ish tinge,  a  little  paler  on  the  rump,  and  con- 
siderably lighter  from  the  bill  to  the  breast;  it 
is  found  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Bocky  mountains,  arriving  from,  the 


south  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
and  departing  during  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber. This  species  naturally  makes  its  nest  in 
hollow  trees,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  man 
builds  in  such  chimneys  as  are  not  used  in 
summer  for  fires;  the  nest  is  made  of  twigs 
snapped  off  from  a  dead  tree  during  flight, 
fastened  together  by  viscid  saliva,  without  soft 
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lining,  and  is  generally  placed  from  6  to  8  fL 
from  the  entrance ;  the  eggs  are  pure  white. 
They  pass  in  and  out  the  cliimney  with  great 
rapidity,  making  a  whirring  sound  like  distant 
thunder ;  there  are  sometimes  2D0  in  a  siD):le 
chimney. — In  the  genus  colloealia  (Gray)  tlio 
bill  is  very  small,  l^■ings  very  long,  tail  moder- 
ate and  nearly  even,  and  tarsi  naked.  The 
esculent  switt  or  swallow  (C.  [hirando]  «eu- 
lenta.  Gray)  is  the  principal  maker  of  the  cele- 
brated nests  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  articles  of  food.  (See  Bmna'  Nsst, 
Edibls.)  The  eggs  are  two  in  this  genus. 
There  are  many  other  species  of  swifts,  both 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

SWIFT,  a  IV.  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering 
S.  W.  on  the  Minnesota  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Chippown  and  Pomme  de  Terre  rivers; 
area,  about  T60  sq.  m.  It  has  been  formed 
since  the  census  of  IBTO.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing, with  numerous  small  lakes ;  the  soil  is 
good.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  tra- 
verses the  connty.     Capital,  Benson. 

8W1IT,  JoHthu,  a  British  author,  bom  in 
Dublin,  Nov.  30,  1667,  died  there,  Oct.  18, 
ITU.  He  was  of  purely  English  descent;  his 
father,  dying  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  left 
his  family  in  dependent  circumstances.  In  bis 
15th  year  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
where  from  his  insufficiency  in  some  respects 
be  received  his  bachelor's  degree  only  tptciali 
ijratia,  in  February,  1685;  but  he  remained 
in  college  studying  for  a  master's  degree  till 
the  revolution  of  1689  drove  him  to  England, 
where  he  became  private  secretary  to  Sir  Wtl- 
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Uam  Temple,  whose  wife  was  related  to  his 
mother.  He  employed  his  leisure  honrs  in 
study,  and  acquired  a  remarkable  familiarity 
with  publio  affairs.  In  1692  Swift  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  two  years 
later,  finding  Temple  unwilling  to  make  any 
definite  provision  for  him,  he  went  to  Ireland. 
In  October,  1694,  he  was  ordained,  and  soon 
after  received  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor;  but  in  a  few  months  he 
returned  to  his  secretaryship.  Temple,  dying 
in  January,  1699,  left  him  a  legacy,  coupled 
with  the  task  of  editing  his  posthumous  works 
(London,  1699).  Swift  next  became  chaplain 
to  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  whom  in  1699  he  accompanied^to 
Dublin,  acting  as  his  secretary  during  the  jour- 
ney. He  was  supplanted  in  the  secretaryship 
by  a  person  who  subsequently  interfered  so 
that  the  rich  deanery  of  Derry,  at  Berkeley's 
disposal,  and  to  which  Swift  deemed  himself 
entitled,  was  given  to  another.  Swift  ex- 
claimed to  the  earl  and  his  secretary,  ^'Con- 
found you  both  for  a  couple  of  scoundrels!" 
and  left  the  castle.  But  he  soon  came  back, 
the  new  dean  of  Derry  (Dr.  Bolton)  being  re- 
quired to  resign  to  him  the  vicarage  of  Lara- 
cor  and  several  other  livings,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  nearly  £400  a  year.  In  1700  Swift 
assumed  his  parochial  duties  at  Laracor,  and 
shortly  after  received  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin 
in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary following  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
Dublin  university.  In  1701  he  made  the  first 
of  a  number  of  annual  visits  to  Englatid,  and 
published  anonymously  in  London  his  ^'  Dis- 
course on  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  be- 
tween the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Atheus  and 
Rome,"  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  whig 
leaders,  Somers,  Halifax,  Harley,  and  Poi'tland, 
in  respect  to  the  partition  treaty.  It  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Somers  himself  or  Burnet ; 
but  Swift  avowed  the  authorship  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  was  immediately  adiuittcd 
into  the  society  of  the  statesmen  he  had  de- 
fended, and  into  that  of  Addison,  Steele,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  others  of  the  leading  wits  of  the 
time.  Some  trifles  in  prose  and  verse  had 
shown  an  original  vein  of  hamor,  but  he  had 
signally  failed  in  a  series  of  "Pindaric  Odes." 
In  1704  iippeared  his  "  Battle  of  the  Books," 
written  »t  Moor  Park  in  1697,  in  support  of 
Sir  William  Temple's  views  in  the  controversy 
respecting  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  This  was  succeeded  by  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,"  a  satire  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissenters.  It  is  one  of  Swift's 
most  perfect  and  labored  efforts,  but  its  impu- 
ted irreligious  tendency  proved  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  his  hopes  of  high  preferment. 
In  1708  he  published  his  **  Argument  to  prove 
the  Inconvenience  of  Abolishing  Christianity," 
a  masterpiece  of  grave  irony;  "Sentiments 
of  a  Church  of  England  Man  with  respect  to 
Religion  and  Government;"  the  humorous  at- 
tacks on  Partridge  the  almanac  maker,  enti- 


tled "Predictions  for  1T08,  by  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff;"  and  "Letters  on  the  Sacramental  Test," 
in  which  he  differed  with  the  whigs,  and  this 
may  partially  explain  his  subsequent  abandon- 
ment of  that  party.  In  1709  he  published  the 
only  work  to  which  he  ever  attached  his  name, 
"A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion 
and  the  Reformation  of  Manners."  Failing  to 
receive  preferment  from  the  whigs,  he  went 
over  to  the  tories  in  October,  1710 ;  and  for 
several  months  the  "Examiner,"  a  weekly 
paper  established  by  St.  John  and  others  in 
the  interest  of  the  ministry,  was  the  vehicle 
for  bitter  attacks  from  his  pen  upon  promi- 
nent whig  statesmen.  About  this  time  he 
formed  the  society  of  Brothers,  composed  of 
16  influential  tories,  of  which  he  was  the  most 
active  member.  His  powerful  pamphlet  on 
the  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  published  in  No- 
vember, 1711,  which  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close,  raised 
his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  confer  substan- 
tial favors.  But  he  himself,  while  dictating, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  the  political 
opinions  of  the  English  nation,  remained  un- 
rewarded; and  the  efforts  of  Harley  and  St. 
John,  now  become  Lords  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  aided  by  Mrs.  Masham,  were  unavailing 
to  procure  him  a  bishopric,  the  queen,  under 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sharp  and  other 
prelates,  positively  refusing  him  any  high  pre- 
ferment. On  the  failure  of  an  application  in 
his  behalf  for  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford, 
through  the  opposition  of  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set, whom  he  had  lampooned,  Swift  threatened 
to  withdraw  his  support  from  the  ministry, 
but  was  pacified  by  his  appointment,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1718,  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  Dublin,  the  income  of  which  amount* 
ed  to  £700.  He  had  scarcely  got  settled  in 
his  deanery  when  he  was  summoned  back  to 
England  to  reconcile  the  difiiculties  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  his  "  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  which 
reflected  so  bitterly  upon  the  Scottish  nation 
and  nobility  that  the  latter  in  a  body  present- 
ed a  complaint  to  the  queen.  In  June,  1714, 
appeared  his  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  State  of 
Public  Affairs ;"  and  on  the  dismissal  of  Oxford 
a  few  weeks  later  he  declined  the  flattering 
overtures  of  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  be  of 
service  to  the  disgraced  minister.  The  death 
of  the  queen  immediately  after  this  event  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  tories  sent  Swift  back  to 
Ireland,  where  he  remained  during  the  next  12 
years. — Swift's  history  was  painfully  involved 
with  that  of  three  young  ladies.  One  was  Miss 
Jane  Waring,  sister  of  a  college  friend,  of  whom 
he  became  enamored  in  Belfast ;  he  called  her 
Yarina.  His  offer  of  marriage  she  at  first  de- 
clined on  account  of  her  own  ill  health  and 
his  insufScient  income;  and  the  hopelessness 
of  settling  differences  on  both  sides  led  to  a 
cessation  of  their  intercourse.  While  secre- 
tary for  Sir  William  Temple,  Swift  had  con- 
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oeived  a  strong  friendship  for  Esther  Johnson, 
daughter  of  a  woman  who  was  for  many  years 
an  attendant  upon  Temple's  sister,  I^ady  Gif- 
fard.  Swift's  account  of  Esther  is  that  **  her 
father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family 
in  Nottinghamshire,  her  mother  of  a  lower  de- 
gree." Swift  on  his  first  settlement  in  Ireland 
invited  this  young  lady  (named  Stella  in  his 

Soems)  to  Laracor,  and  with  a  friend,  Mrs. 
^ingley,  she  came  and  resided  near  him.  They 
were  intimate,  saw  each  other  often,  and  cor- 
responded when  apart;  and  she  attended  to 
his  household  in  his  absence.  Subsequently, 
in  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  a  spirited,  intelligent,  and  accom- 
plished girl,  whom  he  kindly  noticed  and  aided 
in  her  studies.  She  conceived  for  him  a  pas- 
sion so  earnest  that  she  proposed  marriage, 
which  he  declined,  but  without  discouraging 
her  advances ;  and  after  the  death  of  her  moth- 
er she  went  to  Ireland  (1714)  to  dwell  in  his 
vicinity.  Vanessa  (the  name  he  gave  her), 
ignorant  for  a  time  of  his  relations  to  Stella, 
endured  his  coldness  with  hope  of  a  favorable 
change,  till  in  1717  she  retired  with  her  sister 
to  Marley  abbey  to  live  in  deep  seclusion. 
Meantime  Stella  urged  her  claims,  and  won 
his  consent  under  the  stipulation  of  perpetual 
secrecy;  and  they  were  married  privately  in 
the  gturden  of  the  deanery  in  1716.  Their  re- 
lations had  been,  and  because  of  this  secrecy 
continued  to  be,  equivocal.  Vanessa^s  sister 
being  ill,  Swift  several  times  visited  the  ab- 
bey; but  receiving  no  other  encouragement, 
and  tormented  by  suspicion  and  impatience, 
Vanessa  wrote  to  Stella  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  her  intimacy  with  Swift.  The  dean, 
getting  possession  of  the  letter,  rode  directly 
to  Marley  abbey,  flung  it  upon  the  table  be- 
fore Vanessa  with  a  frown  which  struck  her 
dumb  with  terror,  and  instantly  departed. 
The  unhappy  woman  survived  this  shock  but 
a  few  weeks,  and  Swift,  overcome  by  shame 
and  remorse,  retired  for  two  months  to  soli- 
tude in  the  south  of  Ireland.  After  her  death 
appeared  his  poem  "Cadenus  and  Vanessa," 
describing  the  manner  in  whicli  Swift  (per- 
sonified as  Cadenus,  an  anagram  of  Decarms, 
the  dean)  received  the  early  advances  of  Miss 
Vanhomrigh.  Five  years  later  Stella  herself 
died,  without  any  public  recognition  of  her 
marriage. — Swift  produced  in  1720  "A  De- 
fence of  English  Commodities,  being  an  An- 
swer to  the*  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use 
of  Irish  Manufactures,"  followed  in  1724  by 
the  celebrated  "Drapier's  Letters,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  grant  authorizing  Wood 
to  coin  £108,000  in  halfpence  and  farthings 
for  general  circulation  in  Ireland.  The  au- 
thor denounced  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  with  a  vigor  and  point  which 
aroused  a  powerful  popular  feeling  in  his  fa- 
vor. His  effipry  was  produced  on  signs  and 
medals,  and  distributed  broadcast  in  innumer- 
able prints;  and  so  powerful  became  his  in- 
fluence with  the  lower  classes  that  Walpole, 


when  meditating  legal  proceedings  against  him, 
was  told  that  it  would  require  10,000  men 
to  arrest  him.  In  1726  appeared  his  *^  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  a  series  of  satires  on  humui 
nature  and  society,  the  most  original  and  ex- 
traordinary of  all  his  productions,  and  that 
by  which  he  will  be  known  while  the  lan- 
guage lasts.  In  1726  and  1727  he  made  vis- 
its to  England,  renewing  his  intimacy  with 
Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  and  others 
of  his  early  friends;  but  after  the  death  of 
Stella  he  never  left  Ireland.  For  several  years 
he  wrote  with  vigor  and  increasing  bitterness 
on  Irish  affairs,  and  amused  himself  with  com- 
posing verses,  the  humor  of  which  is  more 
than  equalled  by  the  fierceness  and  obscenity 
of  the  satire ;  but  by  1786  his  health  became 
so  undermined  by  frequently  recuiring  attacks 
of  deafness  and  vertigo,  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  from  an  early  age,  as  to  preclude 
further  literary  labors.  His  infirmities  rapidly 
increased  after  this,  and  in  a  corresponding 
degree  his  memory  and  intellect  decayed.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1740  his  memory  ahnost  en- 
tirely left  him,  and  frequent  fits  of  passion  at 
length  terminated  in  furious  lunacy.  This  sub- 
sided in  1742,  and  he  passed  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  in  a  condition  of  speechless 
torpor.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral, 
amid  extravagant  demonstrations  of  popular 
respect.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty, amounting  to  £10,000,  to  found  a  hos- 
pital for  insane  persons.  Swift  was  tall  and 
well  made,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  a 
cast  of  face  that  would  have  been  heavy  but 
for  the  pleasing  expression  of  his  eyes. — Some 
posthumous  works  of  Swift  were  published 
long  after  his  death,  including  ^^  A  History  of 
the  four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne ;  "  **  Polite 
Conversation,"  a  satire  on  the  frivolities  of 
fashionable  life;  and  "Directions  for  Ser- 
vants." A  complete  edition  of  his  writings 
was  published  in  19  vols,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  biography  of  him  is  still  the  standard 
one.  That  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  reflects  too  closely  the  dislike  which 
the  biographer  always  entertained  for  Swift. 
There  is  also  a  copious  life  by  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, and  an  account  of  his  latter  years  by  Dr.. 
Wilde  of  Dublin,  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  remains  of  Swift  and  Stella  being  exhumed, 
during  some  repairs  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
in  1835.  The  character  of  Swift  is  the  subject, 
of  an  elaborate  essay  by  Thackeray,  included 
in  his  "British  Humorists."  See  also  the 
"Life  of  Jonathan  Swift,"  by  John  Forster, 
including  numerous  poems  and  other  matter 
hitherto  unpublished  (London,  1875  et  Mq.\ 

SWDDmVG,  the  art  of  keeping  the  body  afloat 
and  propelling  it  by  means  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  swimming  of  man  is  artificial,  but 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  is 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  w^ater,  it  can 
be  "floated  with  little  difficulty.  The  support 
is  greatly  increased  by  propulsion,  just  as  a 
thin  flat  stone  is  prevented  from  sinking  by 
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projecting  it  with  force  against  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  learning  to  swim,  the  first  es- 
sential is  confidence ;  the  pnpil  then  learns  to 
keep  the  body  afloat;  and  when  he  knows 
how  to  apply  the  extremities  to  the  water  with 
a  view  to  propalsion  he  can  swim.  Oonfidence 
is  best  assured  in  this  way :  Let  the  pupil  wade 
out  breast  deep,  face  about,  and  toss  an  egg  or 
a  white  pebble  into  the  water  between  him- 
self and  the  shore  and  plunge  after  it.  In 
struggling  to  reach  it  he  will  find  himself 
buoyed  up  by  the  water,  and  will  learn  that  it 
is  easier  to  swim  than  to  sink.  This  was  Dr. 
Franklin's  suggestion,  and  the  most  recent 
manuals  recommend  it.  Some  teachers  in- 
spire confidence  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
the  propulsory  movements  by  holding  the  pu- 
pil on  the  fiat  of  the  hand  and  then  removing 
the  stpport,  leaving  him  to  fioat  and  propel 
himself.  The  use  of  corks,  bladders,  and  life 
preservers  retards  instruction,  and  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  The  pupil  learns  first  to 
swim  on  the  chest.  He  assumes  as  nearly  as 
he  can  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  breast 
prone  to  the  water  and  the  heels  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  surface.  To  effect  propulsion, 
the  arms  and  legs  are  simultaneously  flexed 
and  drawn  slowly  toward  the  body,  and  then 
are  simultaneously  and  rapidly  extended.  The 
two  hands  should  be  kept  flat,  the  fingers  closed, 
the  thumb  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first  finger, 
and  the  pupil  should  reach  forward  with  his 
hands  as  far  as  he  can,  for  the  farther  forward 
he  reaches  the  faster  will  he  swim.  He  then 
draws  both  legs  well  up,  and  while  each  hand 
is  brought  around,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  he  strikes  out  simultaneously 
and  strongly  with  his  legs.  The  secret  of  a 
good  stroke  is  to  kick  out  with  the  legs  wide 
apart.  The  propelling  power  is  secured  by 
the  legs  being  brought  from  a  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  wide  apart  to  one  in  which 
they  are  close  together  like  the  blades  of  a 
pair  of  scissors.  In  this  position  the  heels 
should  touch  each  other,  and  in  drawing  up 
the  legs  the  toes  should  be  pointed  backward 
to  avoid  the  resistance  of  the  water  against 
the  insteps.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
speed  of  the  swimmer  in  any  degree  depends 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  water  against  the 
soles,  or  that  large  fiat  feet  are  aids,  unless  it 
may  be  in  treading  water.  Breast  swimming 
is  the  commonest  and  easiest  method,  and  the 
only  one  possible  for  long  distances.  But  the 
prone  position  of  the  body  presents  a  large 
resisting  surface ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  spread 
out  on  either  side  of  the  trunk,  and  so  are 
applied  but  partially  as  propellers,  the  most 
effective  part  of  the  stroke  corresponding  say 
to  a  quarter  of  an  ellipse,  while  the  remaining 
three  quarters  are  devoted  to  getting  the  arms 
and  legs  into  position,  which  wastes  power  and 
increases  friction.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
scientific  swimmers  have  recently  adopted  the 
side  stroke.  The  swimmer  throws  himself  on 
the  left  side  (a  good  swimmer  on  either  side). 


and  advances  the  left  arm  in  a  curve,  making 
it  act  as  a  cutwater,  while  the  right  arm  di- 
rected downward  and  backward  and  the  legs 
make  a  powerful  stroke.  The  right  arm  and 
legs  thus  give  three  limbs  moving  simultane- 
ously in  the  same  direction,  the  left  arm  ^ways 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  right 
arm  and  legs  are  fiexed  and  carried  forward 
while  the  left  arm  is  forced  backward,  and  vice 
versa.  The  strong  backward  stroke  of  the 
three  limbs  gives  a  powerful  forward  impulse, 
and  as  the  body  is  on  the  side,  as  on  a  keel, 
the  resistance  is  much  reduced.  The  overhand 
stroke  is  similar,  only  in  reaching  forward  tiie 
arm  is  brought  out  of  the  water,  and  the  swim- 
mer, advancing  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
body  alternately,  secures  greater  continuity  of 
motion  and  materially  reduces  the  friction. 
Both  these  methods  are  much  faster  but  more 
exhausting  than  breast  swimming,  and  are 
practicable  only  for  short  distances,  in  saving 
life  and  in  races.  The  speed  attained  by  these 
strokes  is  indicated  by  the  recent  record  of 
professional  swimmers  in  London;  in  baths 
400  yards  have  been  swum  in  5  m.  10  sec,  600 
in  7  m.  27  sec.,  and  1,000  in  the  Serpentine  in 
16  m.  43  sec.  With  a  strong  favoring  tide  in 
the  Thames  a  mile  has  been  swum  in  11  m.  48 
sec,  two  in  23  m.  18  sec,  three  in  86  m.  28 
sec,  four  in  48  m.  19  sec,  and  five  in  64  m. 
28  sec  Swimming  on  the  back  is  more  easily 
learned  than  breast  swimming,  and  the  body 
being  more  nearly  horizontal,  it  is  not  difilcult 
to  swim  by  using  the  legs  only,  with  the  arms 
folded  over  the  chest.  In  treading  water,  the 
swimmer's  body  is  in  an  upright  position,  with 
the  head  well  out,  and  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  feet  as  in  ascending  steps  is  the  sustaining 
and  propelling  power ;  the  hands  may  be  out 
of  the  water  or  may  be  used  to  assist  in  pro- 
pulsion. Both  these  methods  are  reliefs  in 
long  swims.  In  diving,  the  hands  are  brought 
together  in  front  to  cleave  the  water  and  pro- 
tect the  head,  and  the  legs  are  kept  straight, 
the  heels  touching  each  other.  If  the  diver 
desires  to  come  almost  instantly  to  the  surface 
again,  he  has  only  to  direct  his  hands  upward 
above  hib  head.  To  fioat  on  the  back,  the 
swimmer  suffers  the  back  of  the  head  to  be 
submerged,  the  face  only  being  above  water ; 
the  hands  are  extended  and  the  legs  partially 
flexed  and  spread  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest 
possible  floating  surface.  In  attempting  to  save 
a  drowning  person,  the  swimmer  should  ap- 
proach him  from  behind,  and  keep  him  from 
sinking  by  raising  him  by  the  hair,  or  by  pla- 
cing the  hands  under  his  armpits,  taking  care 
that  the  struggler  does  not  seize  him,  or  both 
may  be  drowned.  An  exhausted  or  cramped 
swimmer  may  be  supported  by  placing  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  another  swimmer.  As  salt 
water  is  more  buoyant  than  fresh,  it  is  easier 
to  swim  In  it.  The  best  time  for  the  exercise 
is  in  the  forenoon  between  breakfast  and  lunch- 
eon, when  the  stomach  is  neither  full  nor 
empty.    For  swimming  matches  the  training 
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19  like  that  for  anj  other  exercise,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  Webb,  the  channel  champion, 
*' simply  means  a  healthy  life.'^ — In  ancient 
times  Leander,  according  to  Greek  tradition, 
swam  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos  to  Sestos; 
and  on  March  3,  1810,  Lord  Byron  and  Lieut. 
Eckenhead  swam  over  the  same  course  in  70 
minutes,  which  till  recently  has  been  regarded 
as  the  greatest  feat  of  the  kind  in  modern 
times.  In  1849  John  Leahy,  then  a  British 
soldier  in  quarters  at  Aden,  and  since  1868 
teacher  of  s^nmraing  at  Eton  college,  swam 
in  the  Red  sea  2|  m.  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  In  August,  1868,  Harry  Parker  swam 
in  the  Serpentine  500  yards  in  7  m.  45  sec. 
On  Aug.  5,  1872,  in  the  lake  at  Hendon,  near 
London,  J.  B.  Johnson  swam  a  mile  in  26 
minutes,  doing  the  first  half  mile  in  12  min- 
utes. In  1874  Matthew  Webb,  then  26  years 
old,  swam  out  as  far  as  Vame  buoy,  10  m.  off 
Folkestone,  and  was  in  the  water  4}  hours. 
The  year  1875  is  memorable  for  extraordinary 
swimming  feats.  On  April  10  Paul  Boyton  of 
New  Jersey  attempted  to  cross  the  English 
channel  from  Dover  in  a  swimming  costume 
invented  by  Capt.  C.  S.  Merriman  of  New  York. 
He  was  in  the  water  nearly.three  hours,  pro- 
pelling himself  with  a  paddle  having  a  blade  at 
each  end,  accomplishing  as  the  tide  and  waves 
carried  him  about  27  m. ;  and  after  tossing  about 
three  hours  more  in  the  surf,  he  was  taken  on 
board  a  steamer.  On  May  29  he  successfully 
crossed  from  Oape  Gris  Nez  to  South  Foreland, 
8  m.  from  Dover,  by  his  course  about  86  m.,  in 
23  hours.  These  were  hardly  swimming  feats, 
but  the  usefulness  of  the  costume  and  means 
of  propulsion  in  saving  life  and  property  on 
the  water  was  fully  demonstrated.  On  July  8 
Webb  swam  from  Blackwall  pier  to  Gravesend, 

20  m.,  in  4  h.  42  m.  44  sec.  On  July  28,  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  a  match  with  Coyle,  J.  B. 
Johnson  swam  10^  m.  in  3  h.  10  m.  On  Aug. 
12  Webb  made  his  first  attempt  to  cross  the 
channel.  He  swam  out  from  Dover  18J  m.  in 
6  h.  45  m.,  when  on  account  of  the  roughness 
of  the  sea  he  was  taken  on  board  a  lugger. 
On  Aug.  24-25  he  successfully  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Ca^is,  the  tide  making  his  course  a 
zigzag  of  about  50  m.,  in  a  little  less  than  22  h. 
He  had  no  other  covering  than  a  coating  of 
porpoise  oil,  and  received  no  refreshment  but 
not  coffee,  beef  tea,  cod-liver  oil,  and  an  oc- 
casional sip  of  brandy,  which  he  took  while 
treading  water.  On  Sept.  1  Agnes  Beck  with, 
14  years  old,  daughter  of  a  teacher  of  swim- 
ming, swam  from  London  bridge  to  Green- 
wich pier,  about  5  m.,  in  1  h.  7  m.  45  sec.  On 
Sept.  4  Emily  Parker,  14  years  and  6  months 
old,  sister  and  pupil  of  Harry  Parker,  the 
champion  swimmer  of  London,  swam  the  same 
distance  in  1  h.  8  m. — Illustrated  treatises  on 
swimming  with  instructions  may  be  found  in 
Walker's  "British  Manly  Exercises  "'(London, 
1844;  latest  ed.,  1874),  and  in  "Animal  Loco- 
motion, or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying," 
by  J.  Bell  Pettigrew  (London  and  New  York, 


1875).  Sergeant  Leahy  has  published  ^*  The 
Art  of  Swimming  in  the  Eton  Style,"  with  a 
preface  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Norwich,  1875),  and 
Capt.  Webb  "  The  Art  of  Swimming,"  edited 
by  A.  G.  Payne  (London,  1875). 

SWUmUlirE^  Hgum  Chutay  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  London,  April  5,  1837.  He  is  a 
son  of  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Swinburne. 
After  studying  in  France,  he  entered  Balliol 
college,  Oxford,  in  1857,  but  left  the  universitj 
without  graduating.  He  has  published  "  The 
Queen  Mother  "  and  "  Rosamond,"  two  plays 
(1860) ;  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  a  tragedy  in 
the  Greek  form  (1864) ;  "  Chastekard,  a  Trage- 
dy "  (1865) ;  "  Poems  and  Balhuls  "  (1866 ;  re- 
published in  New  York  under  the  title  "Laos 
Veneris "),  which  was  soon  suppressed  by  the 
publisher;  "Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews" 
(1866),  a  reply  to  his  critics;  "A  Song  of 
Italy  "  (1867) ;  "  William  Bhike,  a  Critical  Es- 
say  "  (1868) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  "  (1868),  of  which  the  first  part  was 
written  by  W.  M.  Rossetti ;  "  Siena,  a  Poem  " 
(1868);  "Ode  on  the  Prochunation  of  the 
French  Republic  "  (1870) ;  "  Bothwell,  a  Trage- 
dy" (1870);  ** Songs  before  Sunrise"  (1871); 
"  Essays  and  Studies  "  (1875) ;  "  George  Chi^ 
man,  a  Critical  Essay"  (1875);  and  "Erech- 
theus,"  a  play  on  the  Greek  model  (1875).  He 
has  also  edited  "Christabel,  and  the  Lyrical 
and  Imaginative  Poems  of  S.  T.  Coleridge" 
(1869),  and  the  works  of  Chapman  (1875). 

SWINE.    See  Hoa.  , 

gWrrZQtLAHD  (Lat.  ffdvetia;  Ger.  SehweU; 
Fr.  La  Suisse),  a  federal  republic  of  central  Eu- 
rope, between  lat.  45**  50'  and  47"*  50'  N.,  and 
Ion.  5"*  55'  and  lO"*  80'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Germany,  E.  by  Austria  and  Liechtenstein,  8. 
by  Italy  and  France,  and  W.  by  France;  and 
nearly  the  entire  boundary  line  is  formed  by 
rivers  (the  Rhine  and  Doubs),  lakes  (of  Con- 
stance and  Geneva),  and  mountains  (the  Alps 
and  Jura).  In  its  greatest  length  it  measures 
210  m. ;  in  its  greatest  breadth,  140  m.  Switz- 
erland is  the  most  mountainous  region  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  with  Tyrol  and  Savoy,  which  border 
it  on  the  east  and  southwest  respectively,  the 
most  elevated.  Even  the  most  level  part  in 
the  north  presents  mountains  rising  upward 
of  2,000  ft.  It  is  covered  throughout  almost 
its  whole  extent  by  the  Alps,  of  which  the 
following  groups,  with  their  various  branches, 
belong  properly  to  Switzerland:  1,  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  separating  the  canton  of  Yalais 
from  upper  Savoy  on  one  side  and  Piedmont 
on  the  other;  2,  the  Lepontine  or  Helvetian 
Alps,  including  the  divergent  Bernese  Alps, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Rh6ne,  and 
separating  Switzerland  from  Lombardy ;  8,  the 
Rhffitian  Alps,  beginning  at  Monte  Bernardino 
and  extending  along  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  Tyrol.  (See  Alps.)  The  prin- 
cipal Alpine  summits  in  Switzerland,  such  as 
the  Monte  Rosa,  Matterhom  or  Mont  Cervin, 
Finsteraarhom,  and  Jungfrau,  ranging  between 
15,200  and  18,700  ft.,  are  treated  separately 
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nnder  their  respective  names.  To  the  west 
of  the  Alps,  between  France  and  Switzerland, 
extends  the  Jura  range  of  mountains.  (See 
J  UBA.)  There  are  many  points  of  view  whence 
.  the  semicircular  array  of  peaks,  presented  at 
once  to  the  eye,  extends  for  more  than  120 
m.,  and  comprises  between  200  and  800  dis- 
tinct summits,  capped  with  snow  or  bristling 
with  bare  rocks.  Of  the  heights  commanding 
such  panoramas,  the  Rigi  is  probably  the  finest 
and  is  one  of  the  most  accessible.  (See  Rioi.) 
The  Faulhorn,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  af- 
fords a  fine  view  of  the  High  Alps  rising  close 
at  hand.  For  a  near  view  of  Alpine  scenery, 
among  the  spots  which  afford  a  concentration 
of  the  grandest  objects  are  the  valleys  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and  those  which  descend 
from  Monte  Kosa  in  Yalais*  In  these  districts 
the  glaciers  are  seen  to  great*  advantage.  A 
description  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  passes,  the  car- 
riage roads,  including  those  recently  opened, 
and  the  railway  over  the  St.  Gothard  pass  now 
^1876)  in  course  of  construction,  is  given  in 
Axps.  Of  the  Alpine  defiles,  the  ravine  of  the 
Via  Mala,  on  the  upper  Rhine  in  Orisons,  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes.  The  gorge 
of  the  SchoUenen  on  the  St.  Gothard,  that  of 
Gx>ndo  on  the  Simplon,  and  the  glen  in  whose 
depths  the  baths  of  Pfafers  are  sunk,  also  de- 
serve mention.  The  glaciers  of  Switzerland' 
are. the  reservoirs  which  feed  some  of  the  lar- 
gest rivers  of  western  Europe,  including  the 
upper  Rhine,  which  flows  within  and  along  the 
boundary  line  of  Switzerland,  and  then  enters 
Germany,  and  the  Rh6ne,  which  rises  among 
the  glaciers  of  the  St.  Gothard  range  near  the 
Farca,  receives  the  Visp,  Borgne,  and  Dranse, 
and  on  quitting  the  canton  of  Geneva  becomes 
a  French  river.  The  next  largest  river  in 
Switzerland  is  the  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  Ber- 
nese mountains,  receives  the  Saane,  Reuss, 
and  other  afSuents,  and  carries  the  waters  of 
14  cantons  to  the  Rhine.  The  Ticiho  flows 
through  the  canton  of  that  name,  and  passes 
through  Lago  Maggiore  into  Italy ;  and  the  Inn 
waters  a  part  of  the  canton  of  Orisons.  There 
are  numerous  waterfalls,  among  which  are  the 
faU  of  the  Aar,  at  Handeck,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern ;  thd  Staubbach  or  Dnst  fall,  in  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland;  the  Giesbach,  on  the  lake  of 
Brienz ;  the  fall  of  the  Sallenche,  known  as  the 
Pissevache,  near  Martigny,Valais;  Reichenbach 
falls,  near  Meiringen,  Bern ;  the  fall  of  Pianaz- 
zo,  on  the  Spltlgen,  Orisons ;  the  Tourtemagne 
f aU,  near  the  Simplon  road,  in  Yalais ;  and  the 
falls  of  the  Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen.  There 
are  several  lakes,  and  the  more  important,  Bi- 
enne,  Constance,  Geneva,  Lago  Maggiore,  Lu- 
cerne, and  Lugano,  are  described  in  separate 
articles. — The  more  marked  geological  features 
of  Switzerland  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
Alps  and  Jttba;  and  the  glacial  phenomena 
which  have  been  most  carefully  studied,  and 
which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  dynam- 
ics of  geology,  are  specially  treated  in  the  ar- 
ticle Glaoibb.    No  country  possesses  greater 


interest  for  geologists  than  Switzerland,  whose 
formations  are  exhibited  upon  the  grandest 
scale,  and  reveal  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  metamorphism  to  which  rocks  are  sub- 
ject, converting  strata  of  comparatively  recent 
formation  into  schistose  and  crystalline  rocks ; 
but  its  mineral  resources,  including  iron,  lead, 
and  copper,  are  of  no  great  importance.  An- 
thracite of  inferior  quality  is  found  in  several 
places.  The  salt  mines  near  Basel  and  those 
at  Bex  (Vaud)  are  the  most  important.  Gyp- 
sum is  found  with  the  salt,  and  slate  is  ex- 
tensively quarried.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  mineral  springs,  many  of  whidi  are  fa- 
mous as  watering  places.  The  most  celebrated 
are  Leuk  (Valais),  St.  Moritz  in  the  valley  of 
Engadine  (Orisons),  Pffifers  (St.  Gall),  and  Ba- 
den and  Schinznach  (Aargau). — The  climate  is 
more  severe  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
geographical  position  of  Switzerland.  On  the 
highest  summits  snow  and  ice  are  perpetual.  On 
the  lower  mountains  and  the  table  land  snow 
falls  in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  coui^ 
tries  of  the  same  latitude  in  Europe.  In  Yalais 
the  fig  and  grape  ripen  at  the  foot  of  ice-clad 
mountains,  while  near  their  summits  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  the  lichen  grow  at  the  limit  of  the 
snow  Ime.  Ticino  has  the  climate  of  Italy,  yet 
the  weather  is  more  changeable.  Switzerland 
on  the  whol^  is  very  healthful,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  places  in  swampy  or  very  nar- 
row and  deep  valleys.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
country  of  the  Jura  suffered  much  from  earth- 
quakes, which  have  entirely  ceased  for  several 
centuries;  but  floods,  avalanches,  and  snow 
storms  still  threaten  the  inhabitants  with  fre- 
quent dangers.  About  two  thirds  of  the  sur- 
face consists  of  lakes  and  other  waters,  glaciers, 
naked  rocks,  and  other  uninhabitable  heights. 
Some  districts  are  very  fruitful,  yet  the  grain 
raised  is  not  suflScient  for  the  supply  of  the 
population.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Jura  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine, 
Rh6ne,  Reuss,  Limmat,  and  Thur,  and  in  some 
places  ripens  at  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
annual  production  is  valued  at  about  $6,000,000. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown.  Irriga- 
tion is  judiciously  managed,  and  in  general 
agriculture  is  making  progress.  The  forests 
cover  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  soif,  and  al- 
though their  cultivation  is  imperfect,  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  exceeds  the  home  consump- 
tion. Fishing  still  yields  considerable  produce, 
but  hunting  is  not  practised  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly,  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  it  is 
forbidden  by  law.  Chamois  are  still  found  in 
the  Alps ;  other  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  and  roebucks ;  foxes  and  hares  are  nu- 
merous, and  otters  are  found  in  some  of  the 
lakes.  Switzerland  is  celebrated  for  its  rich 
and  excellent  pastures;  the  flnest  breeds  of 
cattle  are  those  of  the  Simmenthal  and  Saanen 
(Bern),  Gruy^re  (Fribourg),  Zug,  and  Schwytz. 
In  1866  there  were  993,000  horned  cattle  (about 
one  fourth  milch  cows),  100,000  horses,  447,- 
000  sheep,  875,000  goats,  and  304,000  swine. 
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The  sheep  and  swine  do  not  supply  the  home 
demand.  The  best  cheese  is  maae  id  Grnj^re 
and  in  Urseren  (Uri),  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Emmen,  Saane,  and  Simmen. — While  Switzer- 
land is  mainly  agricoltoral,  certain  classes  of 
mannfactares  are  prosperous  and  Important. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  manafactore  are 
Aargau,  Appenzell,  St.  Ctsll,  Zag,  and  Zurich. 
The  number  of  mills  in  1870  was  168,  and  of 
spindles  2,069,860,  emplojring  20,000  opera- 
tives, besides  88,000  hand-loom  weavers.  This 
estimate  includes  6,000  workers  in  Appenzell 
and  St.  Gall  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
embroidery  alone,  to  the  annual  value  of  $2,000,- 
000.  Basel  employs  .6,000  persons  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk  ribbons,  to  the  annual  value 
of  $7,000,000,  and  12^000  operatives  in  Zttrich 
make  silk  stuffs  of  the  annual  value  of  $8,000,- 
000.  In  Bern,  Geneva,  Neufch&tel,  Solothum, 
and  Vaud  86,000  persons  produce  annually 
1,600,000  watches,  valued  at  $17,600,000.  The 
movements  of  many  of  these  are  exported  to 
^e  cased  in  other  countries.  Wood  carving  is 
carried  on  in  most  of  the  cantons.  Vaud  pro- 
duces annually  80,000  musical  boxes.  The  ex- 
ports of  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874,  amounted  to 
$12,270,868,  including  watches  to  the  value  of 
$2,423,998.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in 
1868  was  set  down  at  $98,600,000  of  exports 
and  $64,000,000  of  imports.  The  principal 
articles  ^f  import  are  grain,  flour,  wine  and 
cider,  iron,  raw  cotton,  coal,  and  petroleum. 
The  a^regate  length  of  railway  lines,  Jan.  1, 
1874,  was  916  m.  They  are  all  private  roads, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bern  railway,  which 
belongs  to  the  state.  The  aggregate  length  of 
telegraph  in  1878  was  6,322  m.,  with  716  sta- 
tions.— Switzerland  consists  of  22  cantons,  or, 
as  three  cantons,  Unterwalden,  Appenzell,  and 
Basel,  are  divided  into  two  independent  h^ 
cantons  each,  of  25  states,  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  which  are  as  follows : 


CANTONS. 


Aargaa 

Appenzdll  Outer  Rhodes 
Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes 

Basel  City 

Baael  Goontay 

Bern 

Frlboorg 

Qoneva 

Glaras. 

Grisonu 

Lucerne 

NoufchflteL 

St.  Gall 

Scliaflniausen 

Bchwytz 

Solotl&um 

Thurgau 

Tldno 

Unterwalden,  Upper.. . . 
Unterwalden,  Lowor~ . . 

Url 

Valals 

Vaud 

Zu«r 

Zurich. 


Popa]«tloii 
In  1870. 

CMheUok 

198,878 

89,180 

48.726 

2,858 

11,918 

11,720 

47,700 

12,801 

64,127 

10,246 

506,661 

66.016 

110,882 

98,951 

08,280 

47,868 

86,150 

6,8SS 

01.782 

89,843 

182338 

128,888 

07,284 

11,500 

191,016 

116,060 

87,721 

8,051 

47,705 

47,047 

74,718 

62,078 

98,800 

28,464 

119,610 

119;950 

14,416 

14,055 

11,701 

11,682 

16,107 

16.018 

06.887 

05.968 

281,700 

17.692 

20,996 

20.032 

294,786 

17,942 

107,708 

46,175 

188 

84,455 

48,528 

486.804 

16,819 

48,689 

28,288 

61,887 

3,628 

84,834 

74,578 

84,466. 

647 

12,443 

69,281 

194 

858 

66 

80 

900 

211,686 

878 

268,780 


Total 16,988  2,669,247  ,1,084,625   1,666,845 


Fourteen  of  these  divisions  have  capitals  of  the 
same  names;  those  of  the  remaining  eleven 
are  as  foUows:  Aargau,  Aarau;  Appenzell 
Outer  Rhodes,  Trogen  and  Herisau,  flJterna- 
ting ;  Basel  Country,  Liestal ;  Grisons,  Coire ; 
Thurgau,Frauenfeld ;  Ticino,  Lugano,  Locarno, 
and  Bellinzona,  alternating;  Upper  Unter- 
walden, Sarnen ;  Lower  Unterwalden,  Stanz ; 
Uri,  Altorf;  Valais,  Sion;  Vaud,  Lausanne. 
Of  the  entire  population  94*8  per  cent  were 
natives,  and  5*7  foreigners,  including  68,000 
Germans,  62,000  French,  and  18,000  Italians. 
The  number  of  communes  in  1870  was  3,052,  of 
which  5  had  a  population  of  more  than  20,000, 
7  from  10,000  to  20,000,  81  from  5,000  to 
10,000,  and  251  more  than  2,000.  The  number 
of  houses  was  867,148,  and  of  families  557,018. 
The  excess  of  femfdes  over  males  was  about 
59,500.  The  number  of  births  in  1871  was 
81,629,  and  of  deaths  77,998.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  since  1816  about  50  per  cent., 
more  slowly  than  that  of  the  United  States  ana 
Great  Britain,  but  in  a  much  larger  .ratio  than 
that  of  France.  Geneva,  Basel,  and  Neufchfktel 
have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. ;  Lucerne 
and  Bern  more  than  50;  Ztlrich  nearly  50. 
Since  1860  every  canton  except  Appenzell  In- 
ner Rhodes  shows  an  increase  of  population. 
Of  the  entire  population  in  1870,  1,095,447 
were  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  agricul- 
ture; the  manufactories  employed  216,468, 
and  the  handicrafts  241,425.  The  difterehce 
of  language  points  to  the  difference  of  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  cantons.  The 
N.,  N.  E.,  and  central  cantons  speak  a  German 
dialect ;  French  prevails  in  Vaud,  Geneva,  and 
Neufchiltel,  and  in  parts  of  Yalai^  Fribourg, 
and  Bern ;  Italian  in  Ticino  and  in  a  part  of 
Grisons;  and  Romansh,  a  corrupted  dialect 
of  the  Latin,  in  a  part  of  Grisons.  ,The  popu- 
lation speaking  these  four  languages  is  classi- 
fied by  the  census  of  1870  as  follows :  German 
is  spoken  in  884,538  families,  French  in  183,- 
575,  Italian  in  80,079,  Romansh  in  8,778,  and 
other  languages  in  48.  A  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Protestants,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  most  numerous  in  11  cantons 
and  one  half  canton,  viz. :  Appenzell  Inner 
Rhodes,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall, 
Schwytz,  Solothurn,  Ticino,  Unterwalden,  Uri, 
Valais,  and  Zug.  They  have  five  bishops,  viz. : 
of  Basel,  Coire,  Fribourg,  St.  Gall,  and  Sion. 
There  are  also  priests  with  the  functions  of 
prefects  apostolic  to  minister  to  scattered 
Catholics.  In  1872  the  pope  erected  Geneva 
into  a  new  diocese,  but  the  cantonal  govern- 
ment denounced  the  measure  as  contrary  to 
law.  In  1878  the  pope  made  it  an  independent 
vicariate  apostolic,  and  the  bishop  of  Fribourg 
resumed  the  former  additional  title  of  Lau- 
sanne, but  the  federal  council  refused  to  recog- 
nize it.  In  1878-^4  several  parish  churches, 
especially  in  the  cantons  of  Aargau,  Bern,  Ge- 
neva, and  Solothurn,  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  Jesuits  and  Re- 
demptorists  are  excluded  by  the  federal  con- 
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stitation  from  Switzerland,  and  the  number  of 
the  convents  of  other  religions  orders  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  during  the  present  century ; 
in  1874  it  amounted  to  88.  The  constitution 
of  1874  forbids  the  founding  of  new  convents. 
The  Protestants  belong  mostly  to  the  Reformed 
church.  Since  1867  deputies  of  the  Reformed 
cantonal  churches  meet  annually  in  a  Helvetic 
conference.  Faculties  of  Protestant  theology 
are  connected  wifh  the  universities  of  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Basel,  and  there  are  also  several 
theological  schools  in  French  Switzerland ;  in 
Bern  a  faculty  of  Old  Oatholic  theology  was 
established  in  1874.  Basel  is  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  missionary  and  Bible  society  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  while  the  religious  societies 
of  French  Switzerland  have  their  centre  in 
Geneva.  Free  churches  (Presbyterian  or  In- 
dependent) have  been  formed  during  the  pres- 
ent century  by  secession  from  the  state  church- 
es, and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  can- 
tons of  Geneva,  Neufch&tel,  and  Vaud,  in  each 
of  which  they  have  a  theological  school.  The 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  congregations  in 
several  cantons,  and  the  former  also  a  book 
concern  at  Ztlrich.  In  1870  the  number  of 
Jews  amounted  to  6,996.  —  Switzerland  has 
three  full  universities,  at  Basel,  Bern,  and  Zu- 
rich. The  former  was  founded  in  1460,  the 
two  latter  since  1832.  All  are  organized  after 
the  model  of  the  German  universities,  gov- 
erned by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided 
into  faculties,  of  which  Basel  has  four,  Zarich 
five,  and  Bern  six.  There  are  also  four  acade- 
mies, at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  NeufchAtel, 
each  with  three  faculties,  and  Fribourg  with 
two  faculties ;  three  lyceums,  at  Lugano,  Ein- 
riedeln  (Schwytz),  and  Sion;  and  nine  theo- 
logical schools.  The  academy  at  Geneva  (called 
also  university),  founded  in  1368,  the  scene 
of  Calvin's  and  Beza's  teaching,  has  hitherto 
lacked  a  medical  faculty.  This  will  soon  be 
added,  completing  the  university.  All  the 
academies  except  that  of  Fribourg  are  Prot- 
estant, all  the  lyceums  Catholic.  Th^  number 
of  gymnasia  and  cantonal  schools  is  47.  The 
federal  constitution  of  1848  provided  for  the 
estahlishment  of  a  federal  university  (the  three 
above  mentioned  being  cantonal  institutions)  \ 
but  the  conflicting  claims  of  several  cantons  as 
to  its  location,  and  of  the  Reformed  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  as  to  its  organization, 
have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan.  A 
federal  polytechnic  school  was  founded  in  1854 
at  Zarich,  and  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  and  celebrity.  In  1874  it  had  78 
professors  and  676  students,  and  275  pupils 
who  study  one  or  more  branches  at  their  op- 
tion. The  number  of  public  schools  amounts 
to  about  7,000,  educating  upward  of  400,000 
pupils.  There  is  a  federal  military  academy 
at  Tlmn  (Bern).  The  expenses  of  public  in- 
struction are  partly  paid  by  the  communities, 
partly  by  special  school  funds,  and  partly  by 
appropriations  of  the  cantonal  governments; 
sod  tne  constitution  requires  that  all  children 
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must  attend  school  from  their  7th  to  their 
14th  year.  Many  private  educational  institu- 
tions have  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity  since 
the  days  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  who 
conducted  establishments  of  this  kind  at  Tver- 
dun  (Vaud)  and  Hofwyl  (Bern).  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  musical  instruction,  and 
in  1874  the  federal  singing  societies  numbered 
8,552  members.  The  Alpine  valleys  are  re- 
markable for  their  peculiar  local  melodies. 
(See  Ranz  des  Vaoheb.)  The  number  of  pe- 
riodicals published  in  Switzerland  in  1872*  was 
412,  of  which  266  were  in  German,  118  in 
French,  16  in  Italian,  5  in  Romansh,  1  in 
English,  and  6  in  German  and  French.  The 
aggregate  number  of  copies  issued  was  00,800,- 
000. — ^The  first  federal  constitution  of  Switz- 
erland, which  superseded  the  federal  contract 
of  Aug.  7, 1815,  and  changed  the  federal  union 
of  states  into  a  federal  republic,  was  promul- 
gated Sept.  12,  1848.  A  revised  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  people  on  April  10, 1874, 
and,  having  received  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority, came  into  force  on  May  29.  It  pro- 
vides that  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which 
are  not  expressly  transferred  to  the  confed- 
eracy are  exercised  by  the  25  cantons  and 
half  cantons.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the 
federal  government  are  the  rights  of  declar- 
ing war,  of  concluding  peace  or  treaties,  and 
of  sending  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
formation  of  separate  alliances  between  the 
cantons,  without  special  permission,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  constitution  of  every  canton  is 
guaranteed,  if  it  is  republican  in  form,  if  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  people,  and  if  it  can 
be  revised  on  the  demand  of  a  majority  of  the 
citizens.  All  Swiss  are  equal  before  the  law, 
and  the  former  relation  of  subjects  as  well  as 
all  privileges  of  place  or  birth  are  abolished. 
There  shall  be  complete  and  absolute  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  incur 
any  penalties  whatsoever  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions.  The  father  or  guardian  has 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  religious  education 
of  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  16  years.  Ko 
one  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
a  church  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  The 
free  exercise  of  worship  is  guaranteed.  Civil 
marriage  is  compulsory,  and  a  subsequent  re- 
ligious ceremony  is  optional.  The  cantons 
have  the  right  to  maintain  peace  and  order' 
between  different  religious  communities,  and 
to  prevent  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities upon  the  rights  of  citizens.  No  new 
bishoprics  can  be  created  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  federal  government.  Liberty  of 
the  press,  of  petition,  and  of  association  is 
guaranteed;  but  the  Jesuits  and  aU  religious 
orders  and  associations  which  are  affiliated  to 
them  are  prohibited ;  all  functions,  clerical 
and  scholastic,  are  forbidden  to  Jesuits,  and 
tills  interdiction  can  be  extended  to  any  other 
religious  order  whose  action  may  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  state.  The  confederacy  has 
the  right  of  sending  away  dangerous  foreign.- 
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era.  The  leguUtWe  power  is  vested  in  Uie 
federal  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  national 
conndl  and  a  dboncil  of  states  (Ger.  StdjuU- 
rath ;  Fr.  eonteil  de$  etaU).  The  national  coun- 
cil consists  of  deputies  of  the  people,  in  the 
ratio  of  aboat  one  for  every  20,000  persons, 
so  that  every  canton  and  every  independent 
half  canton  has  the  ri^t  of  electing  at  least 
one  conndllor.  On  the  basis  of  the  census 
of  1670  the  council  consists  of  136  membera. 
The  national  council  is  elected  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  every  citizen  who  is  20 
yean  of  age  has  the  right  of  voting,  and  any 
voter,  not  a  clergyman,  is  eligible.  Natural- 
ized citizens  may  be  elected  after  beiug  citi- 
zens for  five  years.  The  council  of  states 
has  44  members,  two  for  every  canton  and 
one  for  every  hcdf  canton.  The  membera  of 
the  national  council  are  paid  out  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  those  of  the  council  of  states  by 
the  cantons.  The  executive  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  federal  council,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  who  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  three 
yeara  by  the  federal  assembly  (the  national 
council  and  the  council  of  states  in  joint  ses- 
sion). They  divide  among  themselves  the  seven 
departments  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  post  and 
telegraphs^  of  justice  and  police,  of  finance, 
of  war,  of  the  interior,  and  of  commerce  and 
duties,  each  member  taking  one  department 
and  being  at  the  same  time  the  substitute  in  a 
second  department.  The  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  federal  council,  who  are  also 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  confedera- 
tion, are  chosen  for  one  year  only,  and  by  the 
councU  itself  from  among  its  own  members, 
and  are  not  re^ligible  till  after  the  expiration 
of  another  year.  The  federal  court,  which  is 
also  chosen  by  the  federal  assembly  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  consists  of  nine  membera  and  nine 
substitutes,  and  has  its  seat  at  Lausanne.  The 
constitution  may  at  any  time  undergo  a  revision 
in  the  regular  way  of  legislation ;  if  the  two 
councils  disagree,  or  if  50,000  citizens  demand 
it,  the  question  of  a  revision  has  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  re- 
vised constitution,  in  order  to  become  effec- 
tive, must  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  all  citi- 
zens of  Switzerland  as  well  as  by  a  majority 
of  the  cantons.  The  cantonal  constitutions 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Pure 
*  democracies,  in  which  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty are  exercised  by  a  general  assembly  of  all 
citizens,  which  meets  once  a  year,  mostly  in 
April  or  May,  votes  upon  laws,  fixes  the  taxes, 
and  elects  the  cantonal  officers.  The  execu- 
tive is  called  Lan&rat\  and  consists  of  the 
cantonal  officers  and  the  councillors  elected 
by  the  several  political  communities.  This 
is  the  constitution  of  Uri,  Appenzell,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Glarns.  2.  Representative  de- 
mocracies, in  which  the  people  elect  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  called  the  grand  council,  which 
chooses  from  its  own  number  the  executive, 
called  little  council.  In  many  cantons  the 
people  have  the  right  of  vetoing  every  bill 


passed  by  the  grand  ooandL    In  most  of  the 
cantons  the  membera  of  the  grand  council  re- 
ceive no  pay.    Instead  of  printed  law  books, 
some  of  the  smaller  cantons  used  until  recent- 
ly written  traditions;   bat  now  neariy  everr 
canton  has  its  printed  code  of  laws.    Msnj 
old  Germanic  elements  are  to  be  found  in 
Swiss  law ;  the  Roman  law  has  had  a  predom- 
inating influence  only  in  a  few  border  csn- 
tcms.    The  institution  of  the  jury,  which  was 
first  tried  in  Geneva,  has  since  been  intro- 
duced into  several  other  cantons.    The  f edersl 
capital  is  Bern. — ^The  finances  of  Switzerland 
are  in  a  very  favorable  condition.     In  1873 
the  entire  revenue,  the  greater  part  of  it  de- 
rived from  duties  and  the  postal  system,  was 
$7,152,704,  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,154,- 
712.     Since  1848  duties  are  levied  only  on 
the  frontiera  of  the  republic,  and  not,  as  be- 
fore, on  the  limits  of  each  canton.    A  por- 
tion of  the  customs  dues,  as  well  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  postal  revenue,  are  paid  over  to 
the  cantonal  governments,  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  such  former  sources  of  income.    In 
extraordinary  cases,  the  federal  government 
may  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  after 
a  scale  settled  for  20  years.    The  public  debt 
at  the  dose  of  1873  amounted  to  $5,650,000, 
and  the  federal  property  to  $5,691,000.    The 
aggregate  income  of  all  the  cantons  in  1868 
amounted  to   $8,320,000,  the   aggregate  ex- 
penditures to  $8,630,000.     Schaffihausen  and 
Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes  had  no  public  debt; 
many  other  cantons  formerly  without  debt 
have  of  late  contracted  one  for  the  purpose 
of  building  railways.    In  the  majority  of  can- 
tons the  pubUc  property  exceeds  the  debt 
In  1868  the  aggregate  property  belonging  to 
the  cantonal  governments  amounted  to  $54,- 
770,000,  and  the  a^^egate  debts  to  only  $33,- 
660,000.— The  military  establishment  of  Switz- 
erland is  based  upon  purely  democratic  prin- 
ciples.   The  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic 
forbid  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army 
within  Ae  limits  of  the  confederation.    Every 
able-bodied  citizen  is  actually  a  defender  of 
the  republic.     The  federal  army  consists  of 
citizens  from  20  to  44  yeara  of  age,  and  is 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  age. 
The  first  class,  comprising  men  from  20  to  34 
yeara  of  age,  constitutes  the  active  field  army; 
the  second  class,  84  to  40  years,  the  reserve 
army ;  and  the  third  class,  40  to  44  years,  the 
sedentary  militia.     The  constitution  of  1874 
considerably  extends  the  federal  control  in 
military  mattera.    Both  the  army  and  the  war 
material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  confed- 
eration, which  in  cases  of  emergency  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  federal  army.    All  the  laws 
relative  to  the  army  are  enacted  by  the  con- 
federation, which  also  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  troops.    The  Thun  military  acade- 
my furnishes  the  army  with  the  highest  class 
of  officera  and  with  instructora  for  the  lower 
grades.    There  are  special  schools  for  different 
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branches  of  the  service,  especially  for  the  ar- 
tillery and  riflemen.  All  the  different  classes 
are  required  to  devote  a  certain  nuiiiber  of 
days  in  each  year  to  battalion  and  brigade 
drUls  and  field  manoBnvres.  The  Swiss  are 
accurate  marksmen  with  the  rifle,  and  meet 
constantly  to  practise  and  engage  in  trials  of 
skill.  There  are  clubs  and  societies  in  almost 
every  valley  and  parish,  and  frequent  match- 
es; besides  which  a  federal  rifle  match  is  held 
every  year.  The  number  of  riflemen  in  the 
army  list  of  1874  was  18,918.  Annual  con- 
tests in  wrestling  also  are  held  in  many  parts 
of  Switzerland.  In  September,  1874,  the  field 
army  numbered  84,869  men,  the  reserve  army 
50,069,  and  the  militia  65,981 ;  making,  with 
administrative  troops  and  the  sanitary  corps, 
a  total  of  201,257.— The  first  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Oel- 
tio  origin,  and  to  have  immigrated  from  the 
northeast.  Their  collective  name  was  Hel- 
vetians. (See  Hblvetti^  The  high  valleys 
near  the  sources  of  the  Khine,  in  tfa^  present 
canton  of  Orisons,  were  occupied  by  a  tribe 
akin  to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,  called 
the  Rhffitians.  In  113  B.  0.  two  tribes  of 
Helvetians,  the  Tigurini  and  Tugeni  (from 
which  are  derived  the  names  of  Ztlrich  and 
Zag),  joined  the  Oimbri  and  Teutons  in  their 
im-oads  into  Italy.  In  this  war  the  Helvetian 
Divioo,  in  107,  completely  routed  the  Bomans 
under  their  consul  L.  Gassius  Longinus.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  Oimbri  in  101,  the,  Hel- 
vetians returned  unmolested  to  their  nioun- 
tains,  followed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  Oimbri,  to  whom  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Schwytz  is  ascribed.  In 
the  time  of  Oasar  an  entire  tribe  of  the  Hel- 
vetians, instigated  by  their  leader  Orgetorix, 
determined  to  conquer  seats  in  Oaul,  destroyed 
their  towns  and  villages,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Divico  crossed  the  Sa6ne ;  but  they 
w^^  conquered  by  Ososar  at  Bibracte  (Autun), 
and  driven  back  to  their  country.  Soon  after- 
ward the  Helvetian  tribes  were  gradually  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  and  even  the  Bhsetians, 
who  were  the  last  to  maintain  their  freedom, 
were  oompeUed  at  length  to  yield.  For  sev- 
eral centuries  Switzerland  remained  a  province 
of  the  Bomans,  who  introduced  their  manners, 
laws,  and  civilization,  and  founded  several 
towns,  as  Augusta  Bauracorum  (Augst,  near 
Basel),  Ouria  Bhsatorum  (Ooire),  Vindonissa 
(Windiach,  in  Aargau),  Aventicnm  (Avenches, 
in  Vaud),  and  Eburodunum  (Yverdun).  In 
the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  centuries  the  country  was 
often  harassed  by  the  invasion  of  Oerman 
tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni ;  the  Oeltic  and 
Roman  elements  of  the  population  mostly 
perished,  the  towns  were  sacked,  and  the 
country  laid  waste.  In  the  5th  century  the 
Bnrgundians,  Alemanni,  and  Goths  divided 
the  country  among  themselves ;  but  their  do- 
minion was  short,  and  in  the  6th  century 
they  were  all  brought  into  subjection  by  the 
Fhmks.    Ohristianity,  which  had  already  be- 


gun to  take  root  in  Burgundian  Switzerland, 
became  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks  the  re- 
ligion of  the  entire  country.  Many  bishoprics 
and  convents  were  founded,  and  the  bishops 
and  many  abbots  obtained  great  political  in- 
fluence. Though  wholly  incorporated  with 
the  empire  of  the  Franks,  the  country  was 
in  point  of  administration  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  one,  extending  from  the  lake  of 
Oonstanoe  and  the  Bhine  to  the  Aar  and  St. 
Oothard,  was  called  Bhsetia  and  Thurigau; 
and  the  other,  comprising  the  present  cantons 
of  Geneva,  Valais,  JNeuf chAtel,  Bern,  Fribourg, 
Solothurn,  &c.,  was  called  Little  Burgundia. 
Under  the  weak  reign  of  Oharles  the  Fat  (died 
888),  Switzerland,  like  many  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  was  lost  to  the  Franks.  The  N. 
part  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Alemannia  (Swabia),  and  thus  became  part  of 
the  German  empire,  while  the  S.  part  be- 
longed to  Burgundy.  During  the  invasion  of 
Germany  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, many  towns,  as  St.  Gall,  Basel,  ZtLrich, 
and  Lucerne,  were  fortified,  and  rose  in  im- 
portance. During  the  reign  of  the  emperors 
of  ^e  house  of  Saxony  the  country  was  mostly 
]ield  as  fiefs  by  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  in 
particular  by  tiie  bishops  and  abbots,  the  counts 
of  Eyburg  (Ztlrich),  Hapsburg  and  Lenzburg 
(Aargau),  and  Bapperswyl  and  Toggenburg 
(St.  Gall) ;  later  also  by  the  count  of  Savoy 
and  the  duke  of  Zahringen.  Many  of  these 
noble  families  became  extinct  during  the  cru- 
sades; and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
towns  rose  still  higher,  Bern  and  Fribourg 
even  becoming  free  cities  of  the  German  em- 
pire. Zurich,  Bern,  and  Basel  formed  an  al- 
liance, and  ^ed  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Tet  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
land did  not  proceed  from  them,  bat  from  the 
three  ancient  cantons  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
believed  to  have  descended  from  immigrants 
from  Sweden,  and  which  had  never  been  con- 
quered. They  were  only  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  emperor,  near  whom  their 
rights  were  guarded  by  a  f)Offt,  first  a  count 
of  Lenzburg,  and  afterward  a  count  of  Haps<^ 
burg.  The  elevation  of  Budolph  of  Hapsburg 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in  1278, 
and  his  conquest  of  Austria  and  other  posses* 
sions  of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  greatly  increased 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  Switz- 
erland. Albert,  the  son  of  Budolph,  sought 
to  incorporate  the  Swiss  vrith  Austria.  Bern 
and  Ztlnch  at  once  resisted  successfully ;  but 
in  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  he  succeed- 
ed for  a  time.  The  convention  entered  into 
by  88  distinguished  men  of  the  three  cantons 
on  the  Ortltli  or  BMi,  a  meadow  on  their 
common  frontier,  during  the  night  of  Nov.  7- 
8,  1307,  led,  on  Jan.  1,  1808,  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Austrian  officers  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  castles.  The  legend  of  Tell  be- 
longs to  this  period.  The  relation  of  the  three 
cantons  to  the^  German  empire  remained  at 
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first  anchanged ;  but  the  war  of  Austria  for  | 
reestablishing  its  rule  in  the  emancipated  can- 
tons, which  lasted  with  many  interruptions 
for  about  200  years,  ended  with  seyering  also 
the  ties  which  bound  Switzerland  to  Germa- 
ny. The  Hapsburgs  also  lost* their  possessions 
lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Bhine,  and 
their  old  family  castles  of  Hapsburg  and  Ey- 
burg.  The  league  of  the  three  old  cantons, 
which  had  first  been  formed  in  1291  and  re- 
newed in  1808,  was  again  established  as  a 
perpetual  confederacy  in  1815,  after  the  great 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Morgarten  on 
the  confines  of  Schwytz  and  Zug.  In  1382 
Lucerne  joined  the  confederacy,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons 
(  VierwaldstdtU),  Ztlrich  came  in  in  1851,  Gla- 
rus  and  Zug  in  1852,  and  Bern  in  1858,  when 
the  eight  united  cantons  erected  the  ^*  perpet- 
ual league  of  the  eight  old  places  of  the  con- 
federacy,^' so  called  because  no  new  members 
were  added  to  the  confederacy  till  1481,  and 
these  eight  enjoyed  many  privileges  till  1798. 
Other  victories  over  Austria  were  gained  at 
Sempach  (Lucerne),  July  9,  1386,  and  at  Ntl- 
fels  (Glarus),  April  9,  1388 ;  after  which  the 
Swiss  became  aggressive,  and  at  length,  not- 
withstanding their  defeats  at  Arbedo  (Ticino) 
in  1422  and  at  St.  Jacob  (Basel)  in  1444,  an- 
nexed a  considerable  portion  of  Austrian  ter- 
ritory. These  protracted  conflicts  awakened 
such  a  fondness  for  warfare  that  many  Swiss 
soldiers  entered  foreign  armies,  where  until 
a  very  recent  period  they  earned  the  ques- 
tionable reputation  of  being  the  most  loyal 
defenders  of  the  cause  which  they  espoused, 
even  if  it  were  that  of  despotism.  Foreign 
enlistment  without  permission  was  forbidden 
by  the  federal  government  in  1860,  There 
were  occasional  internal  dissensions,  and  Zu- 
rich from  1440  to  1450  seceded  from  the  con- 
federacy. As  at  this  time  Schwytz  had  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  councils  of  the  con- 
federacy, its  cantonal  <5olors  (white  and  red) 
were  adopted  as  the  confederate  ensign,  and 
the  party  name  Swiss  (Schwytz)  became  the 
designation  of  the  entire  people.  In  1475  the 
cantons  joined  France,  Austria,  and  some  of 
the  Alsatian  free  towns  in  the  league  against 
Burgundy.  The  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Granson, 
in  March,  1476;  the  confederates  annihilated 
his  army  at  Morat  in  June;  and  the  war 
terminated  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
duke  at  Nanoy  in  January,  1477.  (See  Ohables 
THB  Bold.)  The  admission  of  Solothum 
and  Fribourg  into  the  confederacy  in  1481 
threatened  a  civil  war,  which  was  averted  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  hermit  Nicholas  von 
der  Flue.  Other  internal  dissensions  were  ter- 
minated by  a  war  against  the  German  emperor 
(1498),  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Basel  in  1499,  and  Basel  and  SchafFhausen,  for 
faithful  assistance,  were  admitted  as  members 
of  the  confederacy,  to  which  Appenzell  was 
added  in  1513.    The  number  Qf  cantons  thus 


rose  to  18,  and. remained  so  till  1798.     The 
Swiss  conquered  Lombardy  for  Duke  Maximil- 
ian Sforza  in  1512,  and  routed  the  French  at 
Novara  in  1513,  but  in  1515  lost  the  great 
battle  at  Marignano.    They  found  France  will- 
ing to  conclude  with  them  an  advantageous 
peace  in  1516,  which  was  kept  till  1798.    The 
reformation  of  the  16th  century  led  to  open 
war  between  the  Reformed  and  Catholic  can- 
tons, but  soon  after  the  battle  at  Cappel  (Ztlrich) 
in  1531  peace  was  concluded^  and  every  canton 
left  at  liberty  to  introduce  or  to  oppose  the 
reformation.      (See  Reformation,   vol.  xiv., 
pp.  246-'7,)    Geneva  freed  itself,  with  the  aid 
of  Bern,  from  Savoy,  and  in  1586  became  a 
Protestant  republic,  but  without  being  admit- 
ted into  the  confederacy.   Vaud  was  conquered 
by  Bern  from  Savoy  in  1586  and  reformed; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  cantons 
of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Solo- 
thum, and  Fribourg  formed  in  1586,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Archbishop  Charles  Borromeo  of  Milan, 
the  "  golden  league  "  for  the  common  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion.    The  religious  split 
long  continued  a  prolific  source  of  dissensioD 
between  the  cantons.    In  1597  the  canton  of 
Appenzell,  in  order  to  prevent  a  religious  war, 
was  separated  into  two  independent  half  can- 
tons,  the  Catholic   part  being  called   Inner 
Rhodes,  and  the  Reformed  Outer  Rhodes.    In 
1602  the  Reformed  were  expelled  from  Valais, 
and  in  1620  Protestantism  was  forcibly  sup- 
press^ in  the  Yaltellina.    In  Grisons  a  bloody 
civil  war  was  kindled,  in  which  other  cantons 
also  took  part,  and  which  made  the  country 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria.     As  the  federal 
courts  of  Germany  still  made  claims  on  Switz- 
erland as  belonging  to  the  German  empire,  the 
Swiss  sent  the  burgomaster  Weltstein  of  B|^l 
as  their  representative  to  the  peace  congress  of 
Monster,  which  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  pronounced  Switzerland  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Crermany.     From  this  time  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789, 
the  history  of  Switzerland  presents  few  events 
of  general  importance.    It  had  no  foreign  war, 
and  the  occasional  religious  contests  at  home 
Vrere  generally  of  short  duration.     The  most 
important  of  them  was  the  second  war  of 
Toggenburg  in  1712,  when  160,000  Swiss  were 
in  arms  against  *each  other.      Other  internal 
commotions  arose  out  of  the  oligarchic  form  of 
government  which  was  gradually  e8t4iblished  in 
the  cantons  of  Bern,  Fribourg,  Solothurn,  and 
Lucerne,  and  out  of  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  subjected  territories  whose  inhabitants 
were  excluded  from  all  political  rights.     In 
1798  two  French 'armies  marched,  without  any 
respectable  pretext,  into  Swiss  territory,  cap- 
tured on  March  5  the  city  of  Bern,  plundered 
its   armory  and   treasury,  and   on  April  12 
proclaimed  at  Aarau  the  one  and  indivisible 
Helvetic    republic,  divided  into  18  cantons, 
with  Aarau  as  the  federal  capital.     By  the 
new  constitution  Bern  was  divided  into  four 
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cantons,  the  subjected  districts  of  Baden,  Thur- 
gau,  Logano,  and  Bellinzona  were  erected 
into  cantons,  Zug,  Uri,  Sohwytz,  and  Unter- 
walden  nnited  into  the  one  canton  of  the  For- 
est Towns,  and  Appenzell,  St.  Gall,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Bhine  formed  into  the  canton  of 
Sentis.  Geneva,  Bienne  (Bern)j  and  several 
other  portions  of  Swiss  territory  were  incor- 
porated with  the  FrcQch  republic.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  old  forest  cantons  proved  useless, 
and  the  new  constitution  was  gradually  intro- 
duced. Overthrown  on  the  entrance  and  ad- 
vance of  the  allied  armies  under  the  command 
of  Snvaroff,  it  was  reestablished  after  the  vie- 
tories  of  the  French  under  Mass^^na.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  in  1802  led 
at  once  to  revolutions  in  almost  every  canton, 
and  a  general  diet,  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  deputies  from  the  formerly  governing 
and  the  governed  districts,  was  convoked  at 
Schwytz ;  but  again  France  interfered,  12,000 
French  troops  subdued  the  old  cantons,  and 
deputies  from  all  the  cantons  were  ordered  by 
Bonaparte  to  assemble  at  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  Switzerland.  On  Feb.  19, 
1803,  Bonaparte  transmitted  to  them  the  act 
of  mediation,  by  which  the  former  cantonal 
system  was  restored,  although  the  relation  of 
subjected  territories  remained  abolished.  To 
the  13  old  cantons  6  new  ones  were  added, 
viz. :  St.  Gall  and  Grisons,  which  had  formerly 
been  allied  with  the  confederacy  without  being 
members,  and  Aargau,  Thurgan,  Ticino,  and 
Vand,  which  had  been  subjected  territories. 
At  the  head  of  the  confederacy  was  again  placed 
a  diet  (Ger.  Taggatzung),  consisting  of  commis- 
sionerg,  voting  according  to  instructions.  It 
was  to  assemble  in  turn  in  the  cities  of  Bern, 
ZOrich,  Lucerne,  Basel,  Fribonrg,  and  Solo- 
tharn,  and  the  burgomaster  of  the  temporary 
capital  (Ger.  Vbrort),  under  the  name  of  Lan- 
dammann  of  Switzerland,  was  to  preside  at 
the  diet  and  to  attend  to  all  the  current  af- 
fairs of  the  year.  In  the  democratic  cantons 
the  sovereign  popular  assemblies  were  reestab- 
lished ;  in  the  others  gprand  and  little  councils, 
the  former  being  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  and  the  latter  by  the  grand  coun- 
cil. This  new  constitution  was  on  the  whole 
well  received^  and  under  it  Switzerland  for 
ten  years  enjoyed  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsio  the  troops  of  the 
&nied  powers  marched  through  Switzerland. 
Bern  and  others  of  the  aristocratic  cantons 
severed  their  connection  with  the  Helvetic 
government  instituted  by  the  act  of  media- 
tion, and  civil  broils  ensued  in  a  number  of 
cantons.  Yet  the  attempt  to  restore  the  for- 
mer order  of  things  had  soon  to  be  given  up, 
and  a  new  constitution,  adopted  by  the  fed- 
eral diet  on  May  27,  1815,  and  sworn  to  at 
Z&rich  on  Aug.  7,  acknowledged  all  the  19 
cantons  constituted  by  the  act  of  mediation, 
and  added  three  new  ones,  Geneva,  Yalais,  and 
the  Prussian  principality  of  Neufch4tel.  This 
constitution  was  ratified  by  the  great  powers 


of  Europe,  which  also  declared  the  perpetual 
neutrality  and  inviolability  of  the  confedera- 
tion (Nov.  20).  The  territory  of  Switzerkoid 
was  enlarged  by  portions  of  land  ceded  by 
France  (the  Dappes  valley).  Savoy  (Garouge  and 
several  villages  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  on 
the  Kh6ne),  and  Austria  (KhfizUns,  the  Frick- 
thal,  Lauf enburg,  and  Bheinfelden).  The  can- 
tons of  Solothurn,  Grisons,  Schwytz,  and  Ap- 
penzell Inner  Bhodes  adopted  t^e  constitution 
only  with  reluctance,  and  Nidwalden  (one  half 
of  Unterwalden)  had  to  be  coerced  into  sub- 
mission by  force  of  arms.  According  to  the 
new  confederation  the  cantons  guaranteed  to 
each  other  their  constitution,  and  united  for 
the  common  defence  of  their  independence. 
The  diet  was  to  assemble  annually  on  June  1, 
alternately  at  Bern,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich,  and 
to  it  was  reserved  the  right  of  declaring  war, 
concluding  peace,  and  forming  alliancea  with 
foreign  powers.  The  cantons  retained  the 
right  of  forming  with  foreign  states  special 
military  agreements.  The  existence  of  the 
convents  and  cathedral  chapters  was  guaran- 
teed by  a  special  article.  The  administration 
of  federal  affairs,  during  the  time  that  the  diet 
was  not  in  session,  was  left  to  the  temporary 
capital.  In  1817  Switzerland,  on  the  invitation 
of  Alexander  of  Russia,  joined  the  holy  alli- 
ance, and  from  1823  to  1828  it  conceded  to 
the  urgent  requests  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope a  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  the  right  of  asylum.  The  aristocracy 
recovered  in  most  cantons  part  of  their  former 
prerogatives,  and  several  capital  towns  greatly 
enlarged  their  influence  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  people.  The  French  revolution  of 
July,  1880,  led  to  violent  political  agitations 
in  Switzerland.  In  several  cantons  the  coun- 
try people  rose  against  the  capital  towns, 
and  forced  them  to  reorganize  the  cantonal 
constitutions  on  a  more  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic basis.  In  the  canton  of  Basel  a  perma- 
nent division  into  two  independent  half  can- 
tons, Basel  City  and  Basel  Country,  was  ef- 
fected in  1882.  In  November  some  of  the 
most  conservative  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Un- 
terwalden, NeufchAtel,  and  Basel  City,  formed 
the  "league  of  Sarnen,*'  and  threatened  to 
send  no  more  commissioners  to  the  federal 
diet  if  the  commissioner  f^om  Basel  Country 
were  admitted.  The  federal  diet  interfered; 
the  separate  league  was  declared  dissolved, 
and  the  refractory  cantons  had  to  submit  to 
the  federal  authority.  Altogether,  liberal  can- 
tonal reforms  were  introduced  in  about  two 
thirds  of  Switzerland.  Encouraged  by  suc- 
cess, the  progressive  party  conceived  also  the 
plan  of  revising  the  federal  constitution,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  a  closer  political  union. 
The  diet,  on  July  17,  1832,  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  revision ;  yet,  when  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  diet  were  subjected  to 
a  direct  popular  vote,  they  were  voted  down 
by  a  coalition  of  the  Catholic  and  radical 
parties.    The  large  number  of  political  refu- 
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gees,  who  gathered  in  Switzerland*  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  reTolationarj  movements  of 
1880,  involved  the  country  in  serions  difficul- 
ties with  the  great  powers,  which  complained 
of  the  liberty  granted  to  them  by  the  federal 
diet,  libe  latter  endeavored  to  conciliate  the 
powers  by  several  resolutions  restricting  the 
liberty  of  the  refugees  (in  1884  and  1888), 
and  even  by  the  expulsion  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  amopg  them  (1886);.  yet  the  diplo- 
matic collisions  continued.  The  demand  of 
the  French  government  in  1888  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  since 
1832  a  citizen  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  was 
declined  by  Switzerland,  and  almost  led  to  a 
war,  which  was  only  avoided  by  his  voluntary 
departure.  An  occasion  for  new  religious  con- 
tests was  given  by  the  conference  at  Baden  in 
1884,  at  which  delegates  of  Bern,  Basel  Coun- 
try, Aargau,  Thurgau,  Lucerne,  Solothum,  and 
St.  Gall  undertook  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  phurch  in  a  manner 
which  was  rejected  by  the  pope  and  the  bishop 
of  Basel  as  contrary  to  the  rights  and  the 
spirit  of  the  church.  The  articles  of  the  con- 
ference provoked  several  insurrections,  espe- 
cially in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  the  govern- 
ment of  which,  to  punish  the  revolted  Oatho- 
lie  districts,  decreed  in  1841  the  abolition  of 
all  the  convents.  Against  this  measure  most 
of  the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  ambassador 
of  Austria  protested,  as  a  direct  violation  of 
that  article  of  the  constitution  of  1815  which 
guaranteed  the  continuance  of  convents  and 
chapters.  Upon  the  representations  of  the 
federal  diet  Aiirgau  restored  four  female  con- 
vents, a  concession  which  did  not  satisfy  Aus- 
tria and  the  Catholic  cantons;  but  the  fed- 
eral diet  by  12^  votes  dismissed  the  subject 
from  its  docket  (Aug.  81,  1848).  A  cause  of 
still  greater  trouble  was  a  motion,  made  by 
Aarsau  at  the  diet  of  1844,  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland.  It  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  the  diet;  but  when  the  Catho- 
lic Vorort  Lucerne  resolved  (Oct.  24,  1844)  to 
call  the  Jesuits  to  a  cantonal  institution,  a  great 
excitement  spread  throughout  Switzerland. 
Two  volunteer  expeditions  (December,  1844, 
and  March,  1845)  were  underti^en  for  the 

Eurpose  of  overthrowing  the  government  of 
luceme,  but  both  were  unsuccessful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  governments  of  Yaud,  Bern, 
and  ZtUich,  which  had  voted  against  the  ex- 
pulsion, had  to  give  way  to  others  which  were 
in  favor  of  the  project.  As  thus  the  danger 
threatening  the  existence  of  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  increased,  the  cantons  which  either 
had  called  Jesuits  to  cantonal  institutions,  or 
which  patronized  them  (viz.,  Luceme,  Uri, 
Schwytz,  IJnterwalden,  Zug,  Fribourg,  and 
Valais),  strengthened  a  separate  alliance  {8on- 
derbund)  which  had  already  been  formed  in 
1848,  and  appointed  a  council  of  war  for  the 
emergency  of  &  civil  contest  A  motion  of 
ZiLrich  at  the  diet  of  1845  to  declare  the  Son- 
derbnnd  dissolved  received  only  10|  votes,  but 


a  change  of  government  of  Geneva  and  St. 
Gall  secured  for  the  motion  a  majority  of  12 j 
votes  on  July  20,  1846.  One  Protestant  can- 
ton (Neuf(^&tel),  one  Protestant  half  canton 
(Basel  City),  and  one  Catholic  half  canton 
(Appenzell  Liner  Rhodes)  voted  with  the 
cantons  of  the  Sonderbund.  In  September 
another  resolution  declared  the  expulsion  of 
Uie  Jesuits  from  all  Switzerland.  The  diet 
collected  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Dufour,  and  on  Nov. 
4  resolved  to  execute  the  decree  of  July  20  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Sonderbund  had  raised  a 
force  of  86,000,  which  was  to  be  supported  by 
a  Landiturm  of  47,000  men.  The  isolated  Fri- 
bourg was  first  attacked,  and  surrendered  after 
an  insignificant  skirmish.  On  Nov.  23  the  army 
of  the  Sonderbund  was  routed  at  Gislikon,  near 
the  f  rontiier  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  the  government  of  Lucerne,  and 
the  Jesuits  fled,  and  all  the  seven  cantons  sub- 
mitted. In  this  war  Lucerne  was  the  head  and 
centre  of  the  seven  Catholic  cantons.  Austria, 
France,  and  Prussia  had  openly  declared  da- 
ring the  war  their  sympathy  with  the  Sonder- 
bund, and  in  1848  issueid  a  joint  note  to  Switz- 
erland, demanding  that  the  cantons  of  the  Son- 
derbund be  evacuated,  and  no  change  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  1815,  except  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  cantons.  But  the  revolutions 
of  1848  drew  off  the  attention  of  the  great 
powers  from  Switzerland,  and  gave  the  latter 
an  opportunity  to  hasten  a  thorough  reformat 
tion  of  the  federal  constitution.  The  commit- 
tee of  revision  began  its  labors  on  Feb.  17, 
1848,  and  on  June  27  the  draft  of  the  consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  a  direct  rote  of  the 
people.  A  majority  of  the  cantons  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  total  population  voting  in  favor 
of  it,  it  was  promulgated  Sept.  12.  In  the 
same  year  the  canton  of  NeufohAtel  declared 
itself  independent  of  Prussia,  which  entered 
against  this  act  an  inefficient  protest.  On  Sept 
2,  1855,  the  royalists  of  Neufch^tel  made  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
canton  and  to  reestablish  the  sovereignty  of 
the.  king  of  Prussia.  The  movement  was  at 
once  suppressed  (Sept.  8),  but  led  to  serions 
complications  with  Prussia,  which  demanded 
the  unconditional  pardon  of  the  captured  roy- 
alists. The  demand  was  supported  more  or 
less  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe;  and 
when  the  federal  council  refused  to  accede  to 
it,  Prussia  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and 
made  some  warlike  demonstrations.  When, 
however,  France  and  England  promised  their 
intercession  with  Prussia  in  behalf  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Neuf(^4tel,  in 
case  Switzerland  would  release  the  royalist 
prisoners,  their  advice  was  followed  by  the 
federal  council.  Prussia  in  1857,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  great  powers  in  Paris,  resigned 
for  ever  its  claims  to  NeufchAtel.  In  1860 
Switzerland  protested  against  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France,  as  a  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties of  1564  and  1816,  by  which  the  neutrality 
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of  the  districts  of  Chablais  and  Fanoignj  had 
been  guaranteed.  It  demanded  from  fVanoe 
the  cession  of  these  two  districts,  but  as  it 
roeeired  little  aid  from  the  great  powers,  its 
representations  were  of  no  effect.  The  boun- 
dary qnestion  between  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
sobmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  George  P. 
Marsh,  United  States  minister  to  Italy,  was 
decided  on  Sept.  28,  1874.  in  favor  of  Italy, 
definitely  fixing  the  Swiss  frontier  at  the  point 
called  the  Oravaviola  Alps,  and  was  promul- 
gated as  obligatory  on  the  two  countries,  June 
11, 1875.  In  1875  Switzerland  and  Italy  con- 
dnded  a  new  commercial  treaty  for  ten  years. 
—The  principal  works  on  the  history  of  Switz- 
erland are:  Geiekiehte  der  tehweiurischen  Eid- 
gtnoumtchafty  by  Johannes  yon  Midler  and 
others  (7  vols.,  1780-1829),  to  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  continued  in  a  French  tnmsla- 
tion  by  Monnard  and  Yulliemin  to  the  19th 
century  (19  vols.,  Paris,  1887-'51) ;  Heinrich 
Zschokke^s  GetehiehU  de»  SchtDeieerlandes  (Ztl- 
rich,  1822.;  English  translation  by  Francis 
George  Shaw,  embracing  Emil  Zschokke's  con- 
tinuation to  1848,  New  York,  1856;  new  ed., 
1876);  Bluntsohli's  OeuhichU  dei  Mchweizer- 
uehen  BundetreeAU  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1846-'62) ; 
and  A.  Morin's  Fteeu  de  tkiitoire  politique 
de  Suisse  (5  vols.,  Genera,  1855-75). 

SWnZBLAID,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Indiana, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  220  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  12,184.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  182,866  bushels  of  wheat, 
15,020  of  rye,  809,188  of  Indian  com,  27,970 
of  oats,  126,116  of  potatoes,  19,446  tons  of 
hay,  20,964  lbs.  of  wool,  174,821  of  butter,  and 
17,842  gallons*  of  sorghum  molasses.  There 
were  8,626  horses,  2,626  milch  cows,  8,225 
other  catde,  8,478  sheep,  and  •9,407  swine;  7 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  7  of 
cooperage,  1  of  woollen  goods,  6  flour  mills, 
and  8  saw  mills.  Oapital,  Vevay. 
*8M|]|y  a  weapon  used  in  hand  encounters, 
commonly  made  like  a  large  knife,  and  some- 
^es  pointed  like  a  dagger.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians possessed  the  art  of  imparting  to  bronze 
«ztraOTdinary  hardness  and  elasticity,  and  em- 
^oyed  this  material  for  swords  and  daggers. 
Wilkinson  describes  the  former  as  straight 
and  short,  from  2^  to  8  ft.  in  length,  haying 
generaUy  a  donble  edge  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  The  Greeks  had  several  varieties  of 
avords  of  bronze,  and  at  a  later  period  of 
iron ;  and  as  seen  upon  coins,  vases,  &c.,  they 
^>pear  to  have  been  wort  cut-and-thrust  blades, 
leaf-shaped  or  tapering  from  hilt  to  point,  and 
provided  with  a  scabbard,  which  was  attached 
on  the  left  side  to  a  belt  suspended  from  the 
shoulder  or  round  the  waist.  The  LacedsB- 
monian  sword  was  curved,  on  the  sharp  side,^ 
vhile  the  back  was  blunt,  and  the  end  was 
pointed  obliquely  toward  the  back.  The  Ro- 
mans first  used  the  Gallic  sword,  which  had 
00  point  and  was  sharp  on  one  side  only;  but 


after  the  battle  of  Canned  they  adopted  the 
Spanish  sword,  which  was  short  and  straight, 
made  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  The  Gallic 
sword  was  worn  on  the  left  side,  the  Spanish 
always  on  the  right.  The  swords  used  by  bar- 
barian soldiers  and  by  gladiators  were  curved. 
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t  Oreek  Sword,  from  «  Monmnent.  2.  Greek  Sword  In  the 
Royal  Antiqnariiini,  Berlin.  8.  IjMsedemonlan  Sword, 
tnm  ft  YaM.  4.  Greek  Sword  In  Scabbard,  from  a  Yaae. 
6.  Barbarian  Sword,  from  the  Column  of  Antoninus.  6 
and  7.  Bomaa  Swords,  in  the  Mnseo  Kazlonale,  Naples. 

The  most  famous  swords  were  the  Damascus 
blades  of  the  middle  ages,  made  probably  of 
East  Indian  wootz,  on  &e  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. (See  Damascus  Blades.)  l^ext 
to  these  the  swords  of  Toledo  in  Spain  at- 
tained celebrity.  Milan  also  was  famous  for 
its  excellent  swords  during  the  middle  ages. 
A  manuscript  psalter  of  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  gives  a  representation  of  two  men 
grinding  a  sword  blade,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  early  manufacture  of  swords  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  17th  century  those  made  by  the 
Germans  were  in  good  repnte,  and  about  the 
year  1689  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  the  manufacture  in  Oumberland,  Eng- 
land. In  1786  Mr.  Gill  of  Birmingham,  com- 
peting with  German  and  English  makers  for 
supplying  the  East  India  company,  ^oduced 
a  large  number  which  bore  the  required  test 
of  bending  till  the  length  of  the  blade  was 
reduced  from  86  to  29^  in.  Swords  are  still 
made  at  Toledo  of  as  good  quality  as  ever,  but 
the  manufacture  employs  only  70  or  80  hands. 
— The  best  of  cast  steel  is  required  for  good 
swords.  The  bars  are  hammered  down  by  two 
men  striking  alternately;  and  if  the  blade  is 
to  have  concave  sides  or  other  peculiarities 
of  shape,  these  are  obtained  from  the  dies  in 
which  it  is  swaged.  When  shaped,  it  is  hard- 
ened by  heating  in  the  fire  to  dull  red  and 
dipping  point  downward  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water.  It  is  tempered  by  drawing  it  through 
the  fire  until  it  acquires  a  blue  color,  and  is 
then  set  or  straightened  by  springing  it  with 
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the  tongs  in  any  required  direction  as  it  is 
held  in  a  sort  of  fork  standing  in  the  anvil. 
After  this  it  is  ground  apon  a  stone  with 
a  face  adapted  to  that  of  the  sword,  flat  or 
otherwise ;  is  slightly  heated  to  restore  the 
temper  impaired  hy  grinding;  and  is  finally 
polished  with  emery  and  croons. — ^The  small 
sword  used  in  fencing  is  a  slender  weapon  for 
the  thrust  only,  and  is  the  court  dress  sword. 
The  broad  sword,  called  sometimes  the  back 
sword,  has  but  one  edge. 

SWORD  FISH,  the  name  of  the  xiphiidcB^  a 
family  of  marine  spiny-rayed  fishes,  allied  to 
the  mackerels,  so  called  from  the  prolongation 
of  the  snout  into  a  long,  horizontally  flattened, 
sword-like  weapon.  The  sword  consists  of  the 
vomer  and  intermaxillary  bones,  supported  at 
the  l^ase  by  the  front^s,  nasal,  and  upper  jaw. 
In  form  this  fish  resembles  the  mackerel ;  the 
scales  are  very  small;  the  jaws  proper,  and 
sometimes  the  sword,  are  crowded  with  small, 
acute  teeth,  often  hardly  perceptible ;  the  1am- 
in»  of  each  branchial  arch  are  united  into  a 
band-like  organ,  With  only  superficial  marks  of 
separation,  as  in  no  other  bony  fishes ;  branchi- 
ostegal  rays  in  the  typical  genus  xiphias  (Linn.) 
seven.  The  spinous  dorsal  begins  near  the 
head,  high  and  sickle-shaped,  extending  nearly 
to  the  tail,  and  followed  by  a  small  soft  fin ; 
the  anal  is  similar,  but  much  shorter;  ventrals 
wanting,  or  represented  only  by  a  pair  of  spi- 
nous rays  on  the  throat;  caud^d  deeply  forked, 
on  the  sides  having  one  or  two  large  cutane- 
ous folds ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  collected 
into  bundles  and  connected  by  areolar  tissue, 
the  branches  forming  two  trunks  inserted  into 
the  intestine  close  to  the  pylorus ;  the  stomach 
cscal  and  conical,  and  the  air  bladder  large ; 
the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  is  proportionSly 
longer  than  in  the  adult ;  the  sclerotic  forms  a 
bony  box,  with  a  circular  opening  in  the  front 
for  the  cornea,  rendering  the  eyes  very  mova- 
ble. They  are  very  swift  swimmers,  and  feed 
on  mackerel  and  other  fishes  collecting  in 
shoals.  The  common  sword  fish  {X,  glctdiui, 
Linn.)  attains  a  length  of  12  to  20  ft,  and  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic ;  it  uses  its  sword  to  destroy 
its  enemies,  and  sometimes  strikes  at  vessels, 
burying  its  weapon  deep  in  their  timbers. 
There  are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  sword  is 


Common  Sword  Fish  (Xiphiu  gladias). 

about  three  tenths  as  long  as  the  body.  It  oc- 
curs on  the  North  American  coast  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  New  York,  being  common  in  the 
summer  in  Vineyard  sound  and  between  No 
Man's  Land  and  Block  island;  it  is  silvery 
white  below,  and  tinged  above  with  blackish 


blue,  the  sword  dork  brown  above  and  lighter 
below.  It  is  fond  of  pursuing  the  shoals  of 
mackerel,  and  may  be  detected  by  the  dorsal 
fin  projecting  above  the  water.  They  are 
taken  by  means  of  harpoons.  The  flesh  is 
esteemed  as  food,  both  fresh  and  salted. 

STB1U8,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Lucania, 
in  8.  Italy,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Tarentine 
gulf,  between  the  rivers  Orathis  (now  Crod) 
and  Sybaris  (Ooscile),  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  ah  Achcean  col- 
ony about  720  B.  C.  The  surrounding  coon- 
try  was  very  fertile,  and  having  large  acces- 
sions from  native  Italian  tribes,  freely  admit- 
ted to  citizenship,  the  city  rose  rapidly  to 
great  wealth  and  power.  When  most  pros- 
perous, about  200  years  after  its  foundation, 
Strabo  says  it  was  50  stadia  in  circumference, 
ruled  over  25  subject  cities,  and  could  muster 
an  army  of  800,000  men;  while  the  knights 
in  their  religious  processi(His  numbered  6,000, 
or  four  times  as  many  as  the  some  class  of 
citizens  in  Athens.  Sybaris  founded  Posido- 
nla,  Laus,  and  Scidrus,  and  traded  extensive- 
ly. Its  citizens  were  famed  for  efifeminacy 
and  love  of  luxury.  Athenseus  said  no  craft 
was  permitted  in  the  city  which  made  a  noise 
that  might  disturb  the  citizens;  yet  the  arts 
conducive  to  pleasurable  life  were  amply  fos- 
tered. The  aristocracy  ruled  till  about  510  B. 
C,  when  Telys,  a  demagogue  heading  a  demo- 
cratic party,  drove  out  the  wealthier  citizens 
and  rulers,  and  raised  himself  to  the  position 
of  tyrant.  Of  the  exiled  nobles  500  took  ref- 
uge at  Crotona,  and  Telys  demanded  their  sur- 
render. This  was  refused,  and  a  war  ensued 
in  which  a  large  army  of  Sybarites  was  beaten 
by  one  third,  the  number  of  the  Grotoniats, 
who  sacked  Sybaris,  and  turned  the  course  of 
the  river  Orathis  so  that  the  city  was  inunda- 
ted and  buried-  in  the  deposits  that  the  river 
brought  down.  Sybaris  was  never  restored; 
its  site  is  now  a  malarious  marsh,  and  its  ex- 
act position  cannot  be  determined.  Its  sur- 
viving inhabitants,  after  remaining  for  many 
years  at  Laus  and  Scidrus,  founded  near  it, 
with  Athenian  colonists,  the  city  of  ThuriL 

STBEL,  flciifkk  tm,  a  German  historian,  born 
in  Dflsseldorf,  Deo.  2,  1817.  lie  studied  in 
Berlin  under  Banke,  graduated  in  1841  at 
Bonn,  and  was  professor  there  in  1844r-^5, 
then  at  Marburg  till  1856,  and  subsequently 
at  Munich,  where  he  founded  the  first  histori- 
cal seminary  established  in  Germany.  He  re- 
sumed his  chair  at  Bonn  in  1861,  and  in  1875 
was  appointed  director  of  the  archives  at  Ber- 
lin. In  1862-^6  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian chamber,  and  in  1867  of  the  constituent 
Reichstag  of  the  North  Grerman  confederation. 
His  works  include  GesehiehU  der  EevolutUms- 
zeit  1789-'95  (3  vols.,  Dftsseldorf,  1868-7; 
English  translation  by  Perry,  London,  1868; 
new  ed.,  continued  to  1800,  5  vols.,  DQssel- 
dorf,  1874  et  «eg.);  Kleine  hittoriseke  Schrif- 
ten  (2  vols.,  Munich,  1862-:'9) ;  Die  deuUcken 
und  atuwdrtiffen  UnioenUAten  (enlarged  ed., 
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Bonn,  1874) ;  and  Klerikale  Politii  im  ntun- 
tehntm  Jahrhuvdert,  in  defence  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's polic?  (18T4;  Ungliah  tranal&tion  bj 
J.  6.  Henderson,  London,  1874). 

SICllKHE,  •  oame  properl;  beiongioK  to.s 
q>e^ea  o{  flg  ifiea*  tyeomorvi^,  the  tnn6iiopo( 
of  tiie  Greeka,  and  the  plant. so  called  in  the 
Soriptores.  The  tree  is  common  in  Egypt;  its 
light  and  durable  wood  wag  formerly  uaed  for 
mummy  cases,  and  it  is  now  planted  as  a  shade 
tree  and  for  its  froit.  In  the  sacred  dramas  in 
the  middle  aeea,  the  true  sj-camore  not  being 
at  hand,  the  la^^  maple  was  used  to  represent 
the  tree  into  whichZacchsTts climbed,  andUiat 
in  which  the  Vir^^n  hid  with  the  infant  Jeans 
-to  avoid  the  fory  of  Herod.  From  this  nse  the 
name  sycamore  was  transferred  to  the  maple 
(ae*r  pieudcplatania).  (See  Haplb.)  In  the 
■  United  States  the  plane  or  battonwood  tree 
ia  ^qneotly  called  sycamore,  as  the  leaves 
resemble  in  shape  those 
of  tbeiTcaaiore  maple. 
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English  scholar,  bom  in 
1710,  died  April  1, 1797. 
He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1734. 
He  translated  the  great- 
er part  of  Plato's  works  ' 
(8  vols.  4to,  175ft-'80). 
Thomas  Taylor  comple- 
ted the  translation  in 
1804.  Sydenham  also 
published  "A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Doctrine  of 
Heraolitns"  (1776),  and 
■  Onomattieon  Theologi- 
eum  (1784).  His  suffer- 
ings from  poverty  in  his 
old  age,  and  his  death 
in  the  debtors'  prison, 
led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  literary  fnnd. 

BTDBIHIH,  TliMi,  an  English  physician, 
born  at  Winford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  in  1624, 
died  in  London,  Dec.  2B,  1689.  He  grulnat«d 
■t  Oxford,  and  in  1648  obt^ned  a  fellowship 
in  All  Bonis'  college,  and  studied  there  some 
years,  vidting  France  in  the  mean  while  and 
attending  the  lecCares  of  Barbeyrae.  About 
1660  he  went  to  Westminster,  and  soon  ob- 
ttuned  a  large  practice  and  great  reputation. 
Abandoning  the  routine  system  then  In  vogue, 
he  bas^  his  praoldce  on  principles  which 
reoognise  that  there  is  in  the  human  system  a 
recuperative  power,  the  viimedieatrucitatvra, 
and  that  this  should  he  aided,  not  thwarted. 
He  was  the  fir«t  who  treated  smallpox  witli 
cooling  remedies,  or  intermittent  fever  with 
cinchona.  The  preparation  known  as  Syden- 
ham's laudanum  was  one  of  many  valuable 
additions  which  he  made  to  the  materia  med- 
ics. A  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  Latin 
was  published  in  London  in  178S  (English 
trsnalatioD,  1696). — In  1848  a  society,  com- 


posed munlj  of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, was  founded  in  London  under  the 
name  of  the  Sydenliam  society,  having  for 
its  oWaot  the  republication  of  the  works  of 
Sydennaro  and  of  oth*er  eminent  phyatcians 
of  former  times,  otlierwise  inaccessible  to 
professional  readers  in  general,  and  published 
his  works  translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  6. 
Latham  (2  vols.,  London,  1&4S~'60). 

SniNET,  a  city  of  Australia,  capital  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  Cumberland 
county,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  about 
4  m.  from  its  entrance,  4B0  m.  N.  E.  of  Mel- 
bourne; lat  88°  51' B.,  Ion.  ]61''14'E.;  pop. 
in  1871,  7S,94e,  or  incinding  the  suburbs,  184,- 
7G6.  Part  of  tbe  town  stands  on  a  promon- 
tory, with  Darling  harbor  on  the  W.;  part 
occupies  a  narrow  valley  E.  of  this ;  and  the 
remainder  is  on  undulating  ground  extending 
8.  and  still  further  E.,  with  extensile  water 
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frontage  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  city  is  Sf  m.  N.  and  S.,  and  its 
breadth  aj  m.  E.  and  W.  The  total  length  , 
of  the  streets  is  116  m.,  and  the  number  of 
houses  14,600.  Tbe  main  streets  are  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  but  many  are  crooked  and 
narrow,  giving  the  city  the  appearance  of  an 
old  English  town.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water  and  lighted  with  gas.  Public  trsflic  is 
carried  on  by  about  600  omnibuses  and  hack- 
ney coaches,  and  SO  steam  ferryboats  connect 
with  the  transmarine  suburbs.  Host  of  the 
public  buildings,  banks,  and  wnrehooBes  are 
of  freestone  in  the  Italian  composite  style. 
The  exchange  in  the  Corinthian,  the  govern- 
ment bouse  in  the  Tudor,  and  the  univereitj  in 
the  perpendicular  English  style;  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  The  new  post  office, 
opened  in  September,  1874,  and  the  town  ball, 
which  is  very  large,  are  imposing  edifices. 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  tbe  new  rail- 
way station',  the  courta  of  justice,  the  parlia- 
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meat  bmldinffs,  and  the  treasnrjr.  There  are 
two  cathedrals,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic, 
and  about  120  other  chorchee  and  chapela. 
There  are  three  theatres,  tpacions  marketa, 
and  several  parks  and  gardens.  Hyde  park 
contains  40  acres,  the  Domain  188  acres,  and 
the  botanical  gardens,  the  finest  in  the  colo- 
nies, 38  acres.  Prince  Alfred  park,  Belmore 
park,  and  Moore  park  (500  acres)  hare  all 
been  recentl j  laid  oat  on  the' S.  and  S.  £.  sides 
of  the  city.  Sjdney  is  the  residence  of  an 
Ang^can  bishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of 
the  Australian  dioceses,  and  of  a  Roman  Oath- 
olic  archbishop.  Connected  with  the  univer- 
sitj,  whose  degrees  confer  the  same  rank  as 
those  of  the  English  universities,  are  St.  Paulas 
Anglican  college,  St.  John*s  Roman  Cathofio 
college,  a  Presbjterian  college,  and  a  Weslejan 
college.  There  are  also  a  normal  school,  a  nau- 
tical school,  many  public  and  private  schools,  a 
free  museum,  a  free  public  library,  an  observa- 
tory, three  dsOy  newspapers,  and  twelve  week- 
ly and  eight  monthly  periodicals.  Since  1855 
a  branch  of  the  royal  mint  has  been  established 
here.  The  harbor  is  completely  landlocked, 
and  the  largest  vessels  can  come  close  to  the 
wharves;  and  extensive  ship  yards  and  dry 
docks  furnish  every  facility  for  repairing  ves- 
sels. The  port  is  well  defended  by  several 
forts  and  batteries.  The  entrances  at  Port 
Jackson  in  1872  were  1,022  vessels,  tonnage 
418,164;  clearances,  854,  tonnage  860,735. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  Sept  80,  1674,  amounted  to  $335,465. 
— Sydney  was  founded  in  1788,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Viscount  Sydney,'  the  colonial  secre- 
tary of  state.  It  was  incorporated  in  1842. 
In  1875  aft  intercolonial  industrial  exposition 
was  held  there. 

STDNET,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  of 
Cape  Breton  co.,  Nova  Scotia,  the  chief  town 
•  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  capital 
when  a  separate  colony,  situated  in  the  £.  part 
of  the  island,  195  m.  N.  £.  of  Halifax ;  lat.  46"" 
18'  N.,  Ion.  60°  9'  W. ;  pop.  in  1871,  2,900. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
»  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  are  connected  with  the  town  by 
railway.  There  is  considerable  trade  with 
Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre.  Sydney  con- 
tains an  iron  f oundery,  a  tannery,  a  boot  fac- 
tory, ship  yards,  three  branch  banks,  a  court 
house,  a  masonic  hall,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  churches  of  six  denominations.  The  value 
of  imports  for  the  year  encUng  June  30,  1874, 
was  $70,554;  exports,  $588,985. 

STDOW9  Kari  LeaptM  Adslf,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Berlin,  Nov.  23, 1800.  He  studied 
under  Sohleiermacher,  and  was  chaplain  at 
Potsdam  from  1837  to  1846,  and  for  the  last 
30  years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Neue  JTirehe  at 
Berlin.  He  was  arraigned  in  1872  for  heresy, 
and  was  censured  and  fined,  but  retained  his 
pastorate.  Jointly  with  F.  A.  Sohulze  he  has 
translated  into  German  a  collection  of  Chan- 
ning's  works  (15  vols.,  Berlin,  1850-'53). 


BiHUfa    See  Abswav. 

SnsnSL    SeeGBAjnTK. 

9nJLL    See  Sulla. 

SIliiABOB  (Gr.  avX3ia^j  a  eoUeetion),  the 
title  given  to  a  list  of  80  propoaltions  con- 
demned at  various  times  as  erroneous  by  P<^ 
Pius  IX.,  which  was  sent  by  his  order  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  Dec  8, 1864.    Sev- 
eral previous  popes  had  condemned  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  series  of  propositioiis  or  heads 
of  doctrine  held  to  be  heterodox  or  dangerous. 
Such  were  the  6  propositions  containing  the 
principal  tenets  of  the  Waldenses,  condemned 
in  1818  by  John  XXn. ;  21  from  Hubs,  Wye- 
liffe,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  condenmed  by 
Martin  V.  in  1418;  6  on  the  sacraments,  from 
the  writings  of  Peter  de  Osma,  proscribed  in 
1481  by  Sixtns  IV.;  41  from  the  works  of 
Luther  and  the  early  reformers,  condemned  * 
in  the  buU  Exmrffe^  Domine^  by  Leo  X.  in 
1520;  76  from  Baius,  proscribed  successively 
by  Pius  v.,  Gregory  XHL,  and  Urban  VIIL ;  6 
from  the  Augtutinus  of  Janseniua,  condemned 
by  Innocent  X.  in  1653 ;  101  relating  to  Jan- 
senism, condemned'  by  Clement  XI.  in  the  bull 
Uhigenitui  in  1718;   and  85  from  the  acts 
of  ue  synod  of  Pistoia  (1786-'7),  condemned 
by  Pius  YI.  in  1794.    Pius  IX.  was  moved  to 
a  similar  act  by  a  pastoral  letter  issued  by 
Bishop  Gerbet  of  Perpignan  in  July,  1860, 
censuring  85  propositions  taken  from  various 
contemporary  writers.    On  reading  this  docu- 
ment, the  pope  commissioned   some  Roman 
theologians  to  draw  up  a  list,  with  references, 
of  the  errors  which  he  had  denounced  da- 
ring the  18  preceding  years,  in  his  consisto- 
rial  allocutions  or  in  his  ofiScial  letters.    This 
list  was  annexed  to  the  bull  Quanta  euro, 
issued  Dec.  8,  1864,  and  communicated  to  the 
hierarchy  by  Cardinal  AntonellL    In  the  bull, 
coming  soon  after  the  convention  of  Sept 
15  between  France  and  Italy,  the  suppres- 
sion of  religious  orders,  and  the  confiscation 
of  church  property  in  Italy,  the  pope  recalled 
the  censure  pronounced  in  the  consistorial  al- 
locutions of  Nov.  9,  1854,  and*  June  9,  1862, 
against  certain  capital  errors  of  the  day,  re- 
garded as  ^^tfae  sources  of  all  others"  detri- 
mental to  civil  society  and  to  the  church,  and 
'^  opposed  to  the  natural  law  written  on  the 
heart  and  in  the  very  reason  of  man."    He 
then  formally  condemned  as  erroneous  vari- 
ous current  doctrines,  whioh  inculcate  that 
the  perfection  of  civil  government  and  social 
progress  imperiously  require  that  religion  shall 
be  ignored  in  the  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  states,  or  that  no  distinction  shall 
be  made  between  true  and  false  religion ;  that 
the  best  government  is  that  which  represses 
or  punishes  acts  committed  against  the  Cath- 
olic religion  duly  when  these  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  that  the  most  unlimited  free- 
dom of  uttering  one's  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject in  public  or  in  private,  by  writing  or  in 
print,  shall  be  deemed  an  inherent  i^t  of 
every  citizen  in  every  form  of  governmeht; 
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that  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  in  public 
opinion  or  otherwise,  is  the  supreme  law,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other,  divine  or  human ;  and  that 
in  the  political  order  accomplished  facts,  as 
8Qch,  have  the  force  of  right.  Next  came  errors 
relating  to  the  constitution  and  rights  of  the 
family,  especially  such  as  aim  at  refusing  re- 
ligions bodies  all  control  over  or  share  in  edu- 
cation; the  denial  to  the  chorch  as  founded 
by  Christ  of  all  proper  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tional rights,  distinct  from  or  independent  of 
th4f  state;  the  denial  of  power  in  the  church  to 
bind  the  conscience  by  any  laws  of  hers,  save 
only  in  so  far  as  these  are  promulgated  by  the 
state;  the  denial  of  any  yalidity  to  spiritual 
penalties  decreed  against  secret  societies  in 
states  which  tolerate  their  existence,  or  of  force 
in  excommunications  pronounced  against  per- 
sons usurping  property  belonging  to  the  church, 
to  religious  orders,  or  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, &c.     This  bull  and  the  syllabus  are  to 
be  t^en  as  one  authoritative  act,  the  80  errors 
designated  in  the  latter  being  grouped  under 
ten  different  heads,  including  pantheism  and 
its  adjuncts  naturalism  and  absolute  rational- 
ism, moderate  rationalism,  and  religious  indif- 
ferentism ;  20  propositions  adverse  to  the  con- 
stitution and  rights  of  the  church,  17  on  civil 
society  and  its  relations  to  the  church,  10  on 
Christian  marriage,  2  on  the  temporid  prince- 
ship  of  the  pope,  and  4  on  modem  liberalism 
in  its  bearings  on  religion. — The  appearance  of 
both  these  documents  created  much  excitement 
in  France,  where  Jules  Baroche,  the  minister 
of  pubho  worship,  issued  on  Jan.  1,  1865,  a 
eironlar  letter  to  the  French  bishops  forbidding 
the  publication  by  them  of  tti^  syllabus  and 
of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  bull.    The  liberal 
French  press  and  the  government  journals  also 
attacked  these  wide  condemnations  as  "an 
act  subversive  of  social  order,"  "a  monstrous 
error  in  politics  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  order,"  "an  attempt  to  restore  an 
absolute  theocracy,  to  set  up  a  tyranny  over 
everybody  and  everything."    The  minister  de- 
clared the  doctrine  Qf  the  pope  to  be  "con- 
trary to  the  principles  on  which  the  empire 
reposed,"  and  the  Journal  des  DihaU  transla- 
ted and  analyzed  the  propositions  condemned. 
Bishop  Dupanloup  replied  to  the  latter,  point- 
ing out  over  70  mistranslations  and  misconcep- 
tions; while  nearly  all  the  French  prelates, 
inclnding  Archbishop  Darboy,  replied  to  the 
former,  denouncing  the  ministerial  prohibition. 
The  bishop  of  Belley  and  the  cardinal-arch- 
bishop of  Besan^ on  read  both  documents  from 
the  pulpit,  and  were  prosecuted  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   Elsewhere,  though  the  proceeding 
of  Pius  IX.  was  generally  condenmed  by  the 
secular  press,  the  civil  governments  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the  bishops, 
for  whose  special  guidance  the  syllabus  had 
been  drawn  up.    In  the  beginning  of  1871  Dr. 
Schulte,  professor  of  canon  apd  Oerman  law 
in  the  university  of  Prague,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Power  of  the  Roman  Popes  over 


Princes,  Countries,  Peoples,  and  Individuals," 
assumed  that  the  syllabus  with  all  its  80  prop- 
ositions was  an  utterance  ex  cathedra^  as  de- 
fined by  the  council  of  the  Vatican.  This 
assumption,  as  well  as  the  whole  argument  of 
Dr.  Schulte,  was  assailed  by  Bishop  Fessler  of 
St.  Pdlten  in  Lower  Austria,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  the  council,  in  his  "True  and 
False  Infallibility  of  the  Popes "  (Vienna, 
1871;  English  translation,  London  and  New 
York,  1875),  fqr  which  he  received  a  congrat- 
ulatory letter  from  Pius  IX.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874  the  doctrines  condemned  in  the  syl- 
labus were  brought  prominently  before  the 
public  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet,  "  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Oivil  Al- 
legiance." From  the  syllabus  and  the  bull 
Quanta  cura  he  selected  18  propositions  bear- 
ing principally  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of 
conscience,  worship,  and  speech,  on  the  es- 
sential rights  of  both  church  and  state,  and 
their  mutual  subordination,  on  education,  mar- 
riage, the  abolition  of  the  pope's  temporal 
power,  tolerance,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
papacy  with  modem  liberalism.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  various  propositions  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  his  conclusions  therefrom,  drew 
forth  replies  from  Dr.  Newman,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
accused  him  of  mistranslating  several  proposi- 
tions and  misstating  their  sense.  With  regard 
to  the  doctrinal  authority  both  of  the  bull 
Quanta  eura  and  of  the  annexed  syllabus,  it 
is  generally  admitted  by  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians that  the  former  has  the  character  of  an 
ex  cathedra  utterance,  while  the  specific  char- 
acter of  the  latter  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
All  agree  that  the  propositions  condemned  are 
erroneous,  and  that  the  condemnation  should 
be  accepted  by  all  Catholics  as  final,  while  it  is 
maintained  by  some  that  the  syUabus  has  the 
same  official  and  doctrin^  value  as  the  bull 
itself,  and  by  others  that  the  list  of  errors  is 
only  compiled  for  the  convenience  of  bishops 
and  theologians,  each  proposition  bearing  only 
that  censure  pronounced  on  it  specially  in  the 
original  document. 

ra^VEBUB,  the  name  of  two  popes,  besides 
anantipope.  !•  Sjlveiter  I»,  flafait,  born  in  Rome 
about  270,  died  there,  Dec.  81,  885.  He  suc- 
ceeded Pope  Melchiades  Jan.  81,  814,  and  con- 
curred with  the  emperor  Constantino  in  con- 
vening the  council  of  Nice.  (See  Nice,  Corw- 
0IL8  OF.)  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his- 
tory in  connection  with  the  "  donation "  said 
in  the  false  decretals  to  have  been  made  to 
him  by  Constantine  of  Rome  and  its  tempo- 
ralities. His  feast  is  held  on  Dec.  81.  n« 
Sylfcsler  n.,  (ScrberC,  bom  at  Aurillac  in  Au- 
vergne  about  920,  died  in  Rome,  May  12, 1008. 
He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  G^rold, 
Auvergne,  studied  under  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Vich  in  Catalonia,  and  at  Rheims,  and  opened 
in  that  city  a  university  course  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  emperor  Otho  11.,  which  became 
famous  throughout  Europe.    He  constmoted 
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terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  to  iUnstrate  his 
lessons,  and  a  steam  organ  to  explain  his  les- 
sons on  masio ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  Qse  of  the  Arabic  figores  in  arith- 
metic, and  to  have  invented  the  first  wheel 
and  weight  clock.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  Bobbio  by  Otho  II. ;  but 
being  unable  to  agree  with  the  monks,  he  re- 
turned to  Rheims  after  the  death  of  Otho, 
resumed  his  teaching,  and -became  secretary 
to  Archbishop  Adalberon  of  Rheims,  and  his 
successor  through  a  contested  election.  He 
was  deposed  by  Pope  John  XVI.,  and  fied  to 
the  court  of  Otho  III.,  who  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  and  had  him  elected  pope, 
April  2,  999.  He  displayed  uncommon  zeal, 
talent,  and  severity  in  his  administration.  His 
universal  knowledge  caused  him  to  pass  for  a 
magician.  His  letters,  numbering  149,  were 
published  by  Papire  Masson  (4to,  Paris,  1621), 
and  by  Andr6  Duchesne  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Bt^ 
toruE  Francorum  Seriptores.  His  complete 
works  are  published  in  vol.  czxzix.  of  Migne^s 
Patrologie  latine, — See  Bzovius,  Silvester  IL 
(4to,  Rome,  1629) ;  Hock,  Gerhirt,  oder  Pdb»t 
Sylvester  IL  und  »ein  Jahrhundert  (Vienna, 
1887;  French,  Paris,  1842);  and  Mihnan,  ''Lat- 
in Christianity,^'  vol.  iiL 

8¥LVID9)  Jacifcw,  the  Latinized  name  of  a 
French  anatomist,  Jacques  du  Bois,  born  at 
Louville,  near  Amiens,  in  1478,  died  in  Paris, 
Jan.  18,  1555.  He  graduated  as  A«  B.  in  1531, 
delivered  lectures,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  the  royal  college  of  France 
in  1550.  He  is  said  to  have  originated  the 
practice  of  injecting  the  blood  vessels  to  fa- 
cilitate their  dissection.  The  oblique  fissure 
separating  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum  is  called  from  him  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius. 

SYMBOLS,  CheHlnl,  abbreviations  of  the  chem- 
ical names  of  the  elements,  which  are  com- 
bined into  formulas,  with  or  without  quanti- 
tative signs,  to  represent  the  composition  of 
compound  bodies.  The  idea  of  representing 
the  names  of  chemical  substances  by  conven- 
tional signs  or  abbreviations  appears  to  be  a 
very  old  one.  The  alchemists  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  set  of  hieroglyphics  by  which  tlie 
metals  and  the  four  so-called  elements,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  and  indeed  many  other  sub- 
stances, were  designated.  At  a  later  period,  as 
chemical  knowledge  became  more  consolidi(ted, 
various  modifications  of  the  alchraiistical  no- 
tation were  from  time  to  time  proposed,  and 
adopted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Among 
these  should  be  specially  mentioned  the  sys- 
tem of  notation  offered  in  1787  by  Hassen- 
fratz  and  Adet,  as  an  appendix  to  Guyton  de 
Morveau^s  revised  system  of  nomenclature, 
since  its  failure  enables  us  the  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  system 
which  now  prevails.  Here  was  a  system  of 
symbols  by  no  means  devoid  of  ingenuity,  and 
ranch  more  complete  than  any  previous  meth- 
od, published  in  connection  with  a  new  sys- 


tem of  nomenclature,  which  was  soon  univer- 
sally adopted,  and  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  French  academy  by  whom  this 
nomenclature  had  been  prepared;  yet  it  met 
with  little  or  no  favor  among  chemists,  and 
was  soon  forgotten.    This  last  remark  applies 
as  well  to  the  symbols  proposed  by  Dalton  in 
1808,  in  connection  with  his  writings  upon 
the  atomic  theory.    None  of  these  systems 
ever  came  into  general  use,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  were  of  much  value  as  instruments 
of  study  even  in  the  special  cases  in  which 
they  were  employed.    It  is  to  Berzelius  that 
chemical  science  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
simple  and  rational  system  of  notation  now 
in  use,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance 
knowledge  and  to'  lighten  the  labors  of  chem- 
ical investigators.     This  system,  in  its  first 
outlines  at  least,  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
result  of  any  premeditated  plan  or  special 
study,  but  to  have  followed  incidentally  as  a 
natural  result  from  the  investigation  of  the 
combining  proportions  of  bodies  with  which 
its  author  was  occupied.    Thus  in  1814  he 
first  mentions  his  symbols  in  a  foot  note  to  a 
memoir  upon  nitrous  acid  (Gilbert's  AntMlcn 
der  Physiky  xlvi.,  154),  as  convenient  abbre- 
viations for  expressing  the  composition   of 
bodies,  which  he  has  himself  frequently  em- 
ployed in  his  private    memoranda.      Subse- 
quently  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the 
plan  appeared  in  his  Lehrhuchy  and  in  Poggen- 
dorff's  Annalen^  1826,  viii.,  7.    As  a  sign  to 
express  the  name  and  combining  equivalent 
of  an  element,  Berzelius  chose  the  initial  let- 
ter of  its  Latin  name;   and  in  those  cases 
where  the  names  of  several  elements  com- 
mence with  the  same  letter,  he  annexed  to 
the  common  initial  the  first  of  the  following 
letters  in  the  Latin  name  of  the  element  which 
is  peculiar  to  it ;  thus,  the  symbol  O  indicates 
an  equivalent  of  Oarbon,  01  an  equivalent  of 
chlorine,  and  Or  an  equivalent  of  chromium. 
(For  a  complete  list  of  these  symbols,  see 
EgnrvALENT,  Ohemioal.)    There  are  various 
other  symbols  used  in  chemistry,  some  to  ex- 
press qualities  as  well  as  the  atomys  or  mole- 
cules of  substances,  as,  for  instance,  the  signs 
which  express  the  quantivalenoe  of  bodies. 
(See  Atomio  Thbobt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88.)    The 
signs  -h,  — ,  and  =  are  also  used  in  chemical 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  sym- 
bols of  the  elements  together  in  formulas,  as 
K.0-f.H,S0«=K,S0«-f.2H,  or  C.H„0.-H.O 
=:06Ha»0».    When  united  by  the  sign  =  the 
formulas  are  called  equations.    Thns  the  lat- 
ter formula  is  an  equation  which  represents 
starch  as  being  formed  from  the  elements  of 
glucose  or  grape  sugar,  by  the  abstraction  of 
a  molecule  of  water  or  of  the  elements  of  such 
molecule.     The  quantity  of  any  substance  is 
usually  expressed  by  placing  a  nnmeral  before 
it,  whether  the  substance  is  an  element  or  a 
compound,  unless  where  the  numeral  is  used 
to  express  the  number  of  separate  elements  or 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
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a  compoxind.  Thus  8H  signifies  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  8HsO  three  molecules  of  water, 
one  molecule  of  water  being  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of.  oxygen.  The 
prefixed  numeral  however  only  includes  those 
symbols  which  are  not  separated  by  a  +  sign 
or  a  comma,  or  which  are  included  in  paren- 
theses ;  as  2K01,Pt(}l4,  which  is  the  formula  of 
potassic-platinio  chloride,  and  which  contains 
two  molecules  of  chloride  of  potassium  united 
to  one  molecule  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum. 
Two  molecules  of  potassic-platinic  chloride 
would  be  written  2(2X01, PtC^).  A  numeral 
placed  at  the  right  of  a  symbol  and  a  little  be- 
low (or  sometimes  above)  multiplies  that  sym- 
bol only.  Thus,  the  formula  of  sulphuric  acid, 
H9SO4,  signifies  that  it  contains  two  atoms 
of  hy^ogen,  four  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  sul- 
phur. A  numeral  placed  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  any  number  of  symbols  placed 
in  parentheses  has  the  same  function.  Thus 
(H4N)«C0»,  which  is  the  formula  of  normal 
ammonic  carbonate^  indicates  that  two  mole- 
cnles  of  the  compound  basyle  ammonium, 
H4N,  are  united  to  one  molecule  of  the  oxion 
COt,  or  carbion.  A  capital  letter  with  a  dash 
above  it  is  often  used  to  stand  for  a  compound 
instead  of  an  element,  as  I  for  acetic  acid, 
O9H4O9;  o  for  oxalic  acid,  0sHaO4.  Other 
symbols  and  abbreviations  are  also  given  in 
the  article  Atomio' Theory. 

SfME^  Jaaes,  a  Scottish  surgeon,  bom  in 
Edinbnrgh  in  1799,  died  there,  June  26,  1870. 
lie  received  his  diploma  as  surgeon  in  1821, 
and  in  1828  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1848  of  the  English 
college  of  surgeons.  From  1821  to  1888  he 
lectured  on  surgery,  and  in  1838  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  at  Edinburgh. 
He  originated  or  aided  in  establishing  many 
improvements,  including  the  resection  of  dis- 
eased joints  in  place  of  amputation  (a  prac- 
tice already  introduced  by  Roux  in  1812),  the 
process  for  amputation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle 
joint  (known  as  "Syme's  operation''),  and 
the  removal  of  large  tumors  of  the  lower  jaw 
by  exsection  of  the  entire  bone.  His  works 
include  "The  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints" 
(1831),  and  "Principles  of  Surgery"  (1882), 
both  republished  in  Philadelphia  (1868). — See 
"Menoorial  of  the  Life  of  James  Syme,"  by 
Robert  Paterson,  M.  D.  (Edinburgh,  1871). 

SYMMlOBUSi  MiiB,  a  pope  and  saint,  bom 
at  Sinagia  in  Sardinia  about  440,  died  in  Rome, 
July  19,  614.  He  was  appointed  archdeacon 
of  the  Roman  chnroh  by  rope  Felix  III.,  and 
was  elected  to  succeed  Anastasius  II.,  Nov.  22, 
498.  A  strong  minority  of  Eutyohians^  head- 
ed by  the  patrician  Festus  and  favored  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Anastasius  I.,  elected  at  the 
same  time  the  archpriest  Laurentius,  who  had 
consented  to  sign  the  Henoticon  of  the  empe- 
ror Zeno.  The  claims  of  the  two  parties  were 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  Theodoric,  king 
of  Italy,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Symmachus, 
Lanrentios  being  appointed  bishop  of  Nocera. 


A  council  held  in  Rome  in  March,  499,  having 
enacted  decrees  against  all  bribery  and  intrigue 
in  papal  elections,  the  opposition  was  renewed, 
and  Laurentius  secretly  returned  to  Rome. 
Symmachus  was  accused  of  peculation  nnd  adul- 
tery, and  Rome  became  the  scene  of  rioting  and 
bloodshed.  A  council  of  all  the  Italian  bish-  ' 
ops  was  convened  at  Rome  in  602,  and  The- 
odoric hastened  thither  to  secure  tranquillity. 
The  pope  was  unanimously  acquitfed  of  the  • 
charges  brought  against  him.  In  France  the 
bishops  declined  to  acknowledge  the  competen- 
cy of  a  local  synod  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  • 
superior,  and  a  third  council  met  in  Rome  in 
608,  to  which  the  emperor  Anastasius  (whom 
Symmachus  had  excommunicated)  sent  repre- 
sentatives, who  accused  the  pope  of  Maniehfe- 
ism  and  of  promoting  sedition.  Symmachus, 
through  his  legate  Ennodius,  declared  that  he 
had  freely  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
former  bishops,  proved  that  he  had  combated 
Manichnism,  and  promised  to  restore  the  em- 
peror to  his  communion  as  soon  as  the  latter 
ceased  to  protect  Eutychianism.  With  the 
council  ended  the  schism  in  Rome,  but  Anas- 
tasius persecuted  all  who  sustained  Symma- 
chus. The  latter  published  a  treatise  in  which 
he  refuted  the  charges  against  his  doctrine 
and  morality.    His  feast  is  held  on  July  19. 

STMUCMJS,  IlilMtisAwflhH,  a  Roman  au- 
thor of  the  4th  century  A.  D.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Gaul,  and,  after  being  qusestor  and 
pruBtor,  was  appointed  in  A.  D.  366  corrector 
of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii.  In  873  he  was 
proconsul  of  Africa,  in  884  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  in  891  consul.  He  was  a  sincere  pagan, 
and  labored  to  maintain  his  faith.  His  ex- 
tant works  are  10  books  of  epistles  containing 
966  letters,  and  fragments  of  orations  which 
Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  one  of  the  palim- 
psests of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  others 
from  a  Turin  and  Vatican  manuscript.  The 
first  edition  of  the  epistles  was  published  in 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  One  of  the  best 
is  that  of  Scioppius  (4to,  Mentz,  1608). 

STHMES,  J»ln  Cteves,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  New  Jersey  about  1780,  died  at  Ham- 
ilton, Butler  cot,  Ohio,  May  28,  1829.  He  en- 
tered the  army  as  ensign  in  1802,  fought  in 
the  war  of  1812,  settled  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and 
wrote  and  lectured  on  his  theory  that  the  earth 
is  hollow,  open  at  the  poles,  and  capable  of 
being  inhabited  within.  He  published  "  The- 
ory of  Concentric  Spheres"  (12mo,  Cincin- 
nati, 1826).  For  an  abstract  of  Symmes^s  the- 
ory and  arguments,  see  the  ^^ Atlantic  Month- 
ly" for  April,  1878. 

gTMFATBSrnC  DTK.    See  Inx,  vol.  ix.,  p.  284. 

STHFHONT  (Gr.  <t6v,  with,  and  ^on^,  voice), 
a  term  originally  signifying  merely  a  concor- 
dance of  tones,  but  applied  successively  to  cer- 
tain vocal  compositions,  to  compositions  partly 
vocal  and  partly  instrumental,  to  short  intro- 
ductory or  intermediate  instmmental  passages 
in  compositions  which  are  predominantly  vo- 
cal, and  finally  to' elaborate  and  extended  com- 
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positions  for  'Instraments  only  and  in  the  so- 
nata form.  '  In  this  sense  the  word  is  now 
generally  ii%ed.  The  germ  of  the  modern  sym- 
phony ma>  be  found  m  the  suites  prefixed  by 
Scarlatti  to  his- operas,  which  he  designated  as 
the  sym^^hony,  consisting  of  three  movements  : 
1,  allegro ;  2,  andante;  8,  allegro.  Bat  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Haydn,  called  the  father 
of  the  symphony,  that  this  kind  of  composition 
took  its  present  form.  He  added  a  fourth 
movement,  the  minuetto,  and  elaborated  the 
whole  structure  of  the  symphony.  He  com- 
posed 118  works  of  this  kind.  The  form  that 
Haydn  fixed  upon  was  adopted  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  the  latterespecially giving  a  breadth, 
dignity,  and  grandeur  to  his  symphonies  that 
have  made  them  the  masterpieces  of  this  form 
of  musical  art.  In  the  final  movement  of  his 
ninth  or  choral  symphony  he  introduced  vocal 
music,  an  example  which  has  not  been  followed 
by  later  composers.  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Rei- 
necke,  Liszt,  and  Raff  are  among  the  more 
modem  composers  of  works  of  this  class. 

SYMPLEGADES.    See  Aboonauts. 

SYHACMKilJE  (Gr.  awayoy^,  assembly,  place 
of  assembly ;  Heb.  I>eth  hahkene$eth^  house  of 
assembly),  a  building  appropriated  to  worship 
and  the  performance  of  public  religious  rites 
in  Jewish  congregations.  Corresponding  to 
the  word  church  in  Ohristian  terminology,  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  Jewish  community 
in  general.  The  earliest  synagogues,  estab- 
lished in  the  times  of  Persian  and  Greek  rule 
in  Judea,  were  also  for  deliberative  purposes. 

g^or  the  '^  great  synagogue  ^'  or  assembly  see 
EBBSWB,  vol.  viii.,  p.  591.)  In  subsequent 
centuries  they  were  also  used  as  seats  of  popu- 
lar as  well  as  higher  instraction.  In  modern 
Jewish  communities  this  is  mostly  imparted  in 
a  separate  building,  called  heth  hammidrash, 
house  of  study.  The  synagogue  is  generally  a 
high  building,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  provided  with  seats  and  desks  on  the  floor 
for  the  male  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
with  galleries  for  the  females.  The  east  wall, 
which  all  must  face  during  the  recital  of  cer- 
tain prayers,  encloses  the  "holy  ark^*  (aron 
hahkode$h\  in  which  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  on  vellum,  are  deposited ; 
and  opposite  it,  near  the  centre,  is  the  platform 
(bimaJC)  on  which  the  reading  from  the  same  is 
performed  by  the  reciter  or  cantor  (^hazan\  or 
hj  a  special  reader  (hare).  Sermons  or  lec- 
tures are  delivered  from  a  smaller  platform 
adjoining  the  "holy  ark,^'  by  the  rabbi  or  a 
special  preacher  or  lecturer.  The  offices  of 
reciter,  reader,  and  lecturer  are  often  united 
in  the  same  person.  Of  late  the  use  of  the 
choir  has  become  frequent,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  synagogues  have  been 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  those  of  Ohris- 
tian churches. 

STNiSIUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  6th  century, 
born  in  Gyrene,  Africa,  about  879,  died  at 
Ptolemais  about  430.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
Greek  family,  studied  at  Alexandria  under 


Hypatia,  and  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to 
Oyrene  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Famine  having  come  upon  Oyrene  about  897, 
Synesius  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  soticit 
aid,  and  was  successfuL  After  three  years^ 
stay  in  the  Byzantine  capita^  he  returned  to 
Oyrene,  and  soon  afterward,  under  the  influ- 
ence ot  a  Ohristian  wife,  renounced  paganism. 
In  410,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Ptolemais 
(now  Tolmeta  in  Barca),  Synesius  was  chosen 
to  the  see,  although  he  had  not  been  bap- 
tLsed,  was  married,  and  held  opinions  not  re- 
garded in  the  church  as  orthodox.  He  accept- 
ed the  post  with  reluctance,  was  baptized,  and 
after  seven  months  of  preparation  entered  upon 
his  episcopal  duties.  He  was  a  Neo-Platonist 
before  he  became  a  Ohristian,  and  during  his 
episcopate  explmned  Ohristian  dogmas  in  the 
light  of  his  philosophy,  inclined  to  the  pre&c- 
istence  of  the  human  soul,  believed  in  its  im- 
mortality, held  the  resurrection  to  be  a  myth, 
and  conceived  the  Trinity  as  a  triple-headed 
energy  displaying  the  innate  nature  of  the 
"  unity  of  unities.^'  His  works  consist  of  epis- 
tles, treatises,  and  hymns.  The  best  complete 
collection  of  them  is  l^at  of  Petau,  in  Greek 
with  a  Latin  ti*anslation,  editions  of  which 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1612,  1688,  and  1640.  A 
new  and  more  critical  edition  was  published 
by  Krabinger  (2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1851).  Many 
editions  of  the  hymns  have  been  published 
with  translations  into  various  tongues.  A 
French  version  first  appeared  in  1581,  and 
new  ones  in  1886  and  1889.  See  also  Migne^s 
Patrologie  grecque^  vol.  Ixvi. ;  and  Eolbe,  Der 
Buehof  Synesiits  von  Oyrene  (Berlin,  1870). 

STPflAX.  a  Numidian  prince,  bom  about  250 
B.  C,  died  in  201.  In  218  he  was  king  of  the 
Maasaasylians,  the  westernmost  tribe  of  the 
Numidians,  and  was  at  war  with  Carthage,  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Romans. 
Carthage,  however,  induced  Gala,  king  of  the 
Massylians,  to  declare  war  against  him,  and 
Syphax  was  defeated  by  Hasdrubal  and  Gala^s 
son  Maslnissa.  Syphax  fled  to  Mauritania  and 
collected  a  new  force,  but  was  agun  defeated 
by  Masinissa.  He  subsequently  regained  pos- 
session of  his  throne,  and  Hasdrubal,  to  pre- 
vent his  jrielding  to  the  overtures  of  Scipio  for 
an  alliance,  gave  him  his  daughter  Sophonisba 
in  marriage.  On  the  death  of  Gala,  Syphax 
with  Carthaginian  aid  wrested  the  throne  from 
Masinissa,  and  made  him  a  fugitive.  When 
Scipio  landed  in  Africa  in  204,  Syphax  joined 
the  Carthaginians  with  an  army  of  60,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  He  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Romans,  and  during  the  siege  of  Utica 
held  prolonged  negotiations  with  Scipio;  but 
the  latter  suddenly  fell  upon  his  camp  in  the 
night,  set  fire  to  its  straw  huts,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed his  army.  Syphax  raised  two  more 
armies,  but  both  were  defeated,  and  he  was 
finally  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  he  appeared  in  Scipio*s 
triumphal  procession;  but  according  to  Livy, 
he  died  at  Tibur  a  few  days  before. 
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SIFBOI,  an  inverted  U-ahftped  tube  used  to 
draw  liquids  over  the  containing  walls  of  res- 
erroin.  It  acts  upon  the  principle  that  the 
flov  will  be  in  the  direction  of  that  leg  which 
contains  the  greatest  vertical  height  of  liquid. 
The  instrument  will  act  only  when  the  bend 
At  the  top  is  not  higher  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  locality  is  capable  of  sustaining 
a  column  of  the  liquid  acted  upon,  which  for 
water  could  only  be  a  little  over  83  ft.  at  the 
sea  level,  and  at  a  height  of  15,700  ft.  less  than 
20  ft.  (See  Pump,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  82.)  If  the 
liquid  is  mercury,  the  bend  of  the  syphon  could 
not  be  more  than  29  or  80  in.  above  the  level 
in  the  reservoir  at  the  sea  level.  In  practice 
the  outer  or  discharge  leg  is  usually  longer  than 
the  one  immersed  in  the  liquid ;  but  the  only 
requirement  is  that  its  orifice  shall  be  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  liquid.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  a  snction  pipe  attached  to  the  outer 
leg  for  producing  exhaustion,  the  lower  ori- 
fice in  that  leg  being  closed  at  the  time. 

SIBly  or  Syroi*  L  A  Grecian  island,  included 
in  the  Gyclades,  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Paros ;  area, 
45  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18T0,  26,480.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  outline,  with  steep  and  rugged  coasts. 
The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  cot- 
ton, figs,  silk,  and  especially  wine,  whose  praises 
have  been  sung  by  Homer.  IL  Syra,  New  Sy^M, 
or  Masinlisy  the  capital  of  the  island  and  of 
the  Greek  nomarchy  of  the  Gyclades,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  E.  coast)  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city;  pop.  in  1870,  20,996. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Oatholic  bishop,  and 
of  the  Greek  bishop  of  the  Oydades.  It  is 
the  principal  commercial  port  of  Greece!  and 
sn  important  station  for  steamers.  The  im- 
ports m  1873  amounted  to  £791,500,  and  the 
exports  to  £172,887.  The  old  part  of  the 
town,  originally  built  on  a  hill  as  a  protection 
against  pirates,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  lower  part  by  Greeks.  At 
the  dose  of  the  Cretan  war  in  1869,  the  port 
was  blockaded  by  Hobart  Pasha. 

STRACOSE  (It.  8iracu»a  or  8iragoBa\  L  A 
province  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast,  bordering 
on  Catania  and  Caltanisetta,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean; area,  1,429  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  294,- 
885.  It  is  diiefly  mountainous,  but  the  south 
is  a  plain.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ana- 
pNO,  Abisso,  and  Ragusa.  The  valleys  of  these 
riven^  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
diitricts  along  the  coast  are  very  fertile,  and 
contain  excellent  pastures  and  some  good  tim- 
ber. Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  the 
chief  occupations.  The  principal  products  are 
grain,  barley,  olives,  wines,  fruit,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  mar- 
ble, agates,  stadactites  of  various  colors,  and 
bitumen.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Syracuse,  Noto,  and  Modica.  IL 
A  city  (ano.  Syracu»<B\  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  the  E.  coast,  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Cata- 
nia, and  81  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Messina;  pop.  in 
1872,  22,179.    It  is  fortified,  and  maintains  a 


garrison,  but  is  commanded  by  the  heights 
of  Achradina.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  partly  on  the  site  and 
partly  composed  of  tiie  andent  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, numerous  palaces,  and  several  churches 
and  convents.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
there  are  extensive  ruins  of  amphitheatres, 
baths,  &c.  The  city  has  some  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  brandy,  fruits,  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  a  little  grain. — The  andent  Syracuse  was 
the  largest  city  of  Sicily;  its  walls,  flanked 
by  towers,  were  about  22  m.  in  circuit,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  its  most  pros- 
perous period  is  stated  by  different  writers  at 
500,000, 900,000,  and  even  1,2Q0,000.  It  really 
consisted  of  five  towns  adjoining  each  other, 
but  separated  by  walls,  viz.,  Ortygia,  Achra- 
dina, Tyche,  Neapolis,  and  the  Epipolse,  and 
hence  was  sometimes  called  Pentapolis.  The 
original  city  was  Ortygia,  on  an  oblong  island 
about  2  m.  in  circuit,  between  the  Great  or 
Greek  harbor  on  the  west  and  the  Little  har- 
bor on  the  east ;  after  a  time  it  was  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  and  was 
then  spoken  of  as  Ortygia  on  the  peninsula. 
Achradina,  which  was  next  in  age,  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Little  harbor,  and  extended 
along  the  sea  coast  for  about  8  m.,  E.  of  the 
port  of  Trogilus,  without  the  limits  of  the 
city ;  it  was  built  partly  on  the  lowlands  along 
the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  heights  which 
rise  in  a  wall  of  rocks  some  little  distance 
inland.  N.  W.  of  Achradina  and  on  the  same 
range  of.  heights  stood  Tyohe,  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  double  wall  and  a  highway  be- 
tween; it  extended  •  northward  about  2  m., 
and  at  its  W.  extremity  were  several  heights 
named  the  Epipolse,  which  were  endosed  by 
Dionysius  the  Elder  and  formed  one  vast  for- 
tress. S.  of  Tyche,  and  opposite  Ortygia,  on 
the  lowlands  and  extending  to  the  wall  of 
Achradina,  at  the  foot  of  the  hdghts,  was  Ne- 
apolis or  the  new  town.  W.  and  S.  of  Orty- 
gia, around  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Great 
harbor  as  far  as  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Plem- 
myrium,  were  suburbs  and  gardens.  After 
the  Roman  conauest,  as  the  city  declined  in 
wealth  and  population,  its  limits  became  more 
restricted ;  at  the  time  of  Augustus  it  occupied 
only  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part  of  Achra^ 
dina,  and  sinde  its  capture  by  the  Saracens  it 
has  been  confined  to  the  Ortygian  peninsula. 
The  heights  of  Achradina  now  present  only  a 
surface  of  rock,  the  ancient  buildings  and  the 
soil  having  been  alike  removed.  The  sea  has 
undermined  the  shore,  the  walls  have  disap- 
peared, and  over  the  elevated  and  extensive 
plain  only  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  or  a  few 
courses  of  stone  give  evidence  of  the  vast  pop- 
ulation which  once  inhabited  it.  On  the  pen- 
insula and  the  lowland  portion  of  Achradina 
and  Neapolis,  evidences  of  the  former  great- 
ness of  Syracuse  are  more  abundant.  Near  the 
borders  of  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Neapolis  is 
the  ancient  theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and 
now  much  overgrown  with  bushes;  it  is  440 
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ft.  ID*  dionieMr,  contained  60  ranges  of  aeata, 
tUI  cut  in  the  rock,  uid  could  acoommodBte 
34,000  spel^tatora.  Not  far  from  this  are  the 
ruins' of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Koman  period. 
Nearer  to  Ortyffia  are  tbe  rnins  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Agatbocles,  and  on  the  peninaula  are 


traces  of  BBveral  other  palaces.  The  lautamia 
or  latomia,  original];  quarries  cat  in  the  will 
of  rocks  which  formed  the  face  of  the  heights 
of  Achradina,  and  excavated  to  the  depth  ut 
60  to  80  ft.,  are  still  perfect.  Some  of  them 
I  were  nsed  as  prisons;    in  one  the  Athenian 


prisoners  were  confined  on  the  sarrender  of 
Kiciaa,  and  most  of  them  perished.    Near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  on  one  side  of  the 
ijQarr;,  is  that  remarkable  prison  cut  iu  the 
rock,,  now  called  the  "ear  of   Dionjsius. 
There  are  also  catacombs  of  great  eitent  cot 
taining  subterranean  streets  of  tombs,  in  which 
Greek  and  Komao,  Ohriatian  and  Saracen,  have 
all  found  burial.    Tbe  remains  of  a  groat  aijuo- 
duct  begun  by  Golon  and  improved  by  Hiero 
also  exist.    Near  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Anapo, 
outside  the  walls  and  S.  W.  of  the  city,  i 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olyiupi 
The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  long  ii 
ruinous  conditiun  and  u^ed  b;  wasberivoni 
has  been  repaired  and  beautified  by  tbe  I'ity 
authorities;  a  wall  sopN'ates  it  from  the 
There  arc  also  remains  of  several  baths, 
of  them  with  a  spiral  staircase.     In  the 
seura  of  the  modern  city  are  preserved  stat- 
nea,   vases,    coins,   and   inscriptions   gathered 
from  the  ruins.— Syracuse  was  foanded  by  the 
Corinthians,  under  Archias,  about  784  B.  C. 
Within  70  years  it  began  ,to  send  out  colo- 
nies, among  which  were  Aorte  (664),  Casmenffi 
(about  ai4),  and  Gamarina  (590).    In  486  an 
oligarchy  called  the  Geomori,  or  Gamori,  who 
had  usurped  the  government,  were  overthrown. 
They  withdrew  to  CaBiuonte,  but  Gelon,  despot 
of  Gela,  restored  them  to  power,  reserving 
for  himself  the  supreme  government.     (See 
GKI.ON.)     Hiero,  his  successor  (aboot  478),  was 
a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.     His  broth- 
er Thrasybnlus  succeeded  him  in  467,  but  his 


tyranny  soon  caused  his  ezpnlsion,  and  a  pop- 
ular government  waa  instituted.  (Bee  Eiebo.) 
In  415  the  Athenians  formed  a  leagne  agunst 
Svracuse,  and  beueged  it  the  following  year. 
The  Spartans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  in  September,  418,  a  great  baval 
battle  was  fooght,  in  which  the  Athenians, 
under  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  were  defeat- 
ed, their  ships  destroyed,  about  80,000  men 
killed,  and  10,000  made  prisoners.  In  403 
Dionysias  the  Elder,  taking  advantage  of  the 
popular  alarm  at  the  aggressions  of  tbe  Car- 
thaginians, made  himself  despot  of  the  city, 
concluded  a  peace  with  Carthage,  and  ruled 
vigorously  bnt  tyrannically  for  88  years.  He 
fortified  the  town,  and  in  397  commented  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  and  defeated  them. 
Twelve  years  later  he  had  extended  his  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  and  a 
part  of  Magna  Griecia.  He  was  succeeded  in 
367  by  his  son  Dionjsius  tbe  Youi^er,  whoso 
tyranny  and  debancbery  bronght  about  his  ex- 
pulsion by  Dion  in  367 ;  he  regained  his  power 
in  346,  but  was  finally  expelled  by  Timoleon 
in  843.  (See  Diontbius.)  The  restoraHon  of 
liberty  to  Syracuse  by  the  latter  was  followed 
by  unexampled  though  brief  prosperity;  anil 
26  years  later  Agathocles  acquired  despotic 
power  over  t^e  city,  and  used  it  for  2S  years 
to  plunge  ber  in  new  and  destructive  wan. 
(See  AoATnoGLEB.)  After  bis  death  (289)  a 
short  respite  was  bad,  bnt  soon  new  tyrants 
assumed  tbe  away,  till  in  270  Hiero  11,  ob- 
tained sapreme  power,  and  maintained  a  firm 
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ind  jadicions  administration  for  64  years.  In 
263  be  made  a  treaty  with  Rome,  whose  stead- 
fast dly  he  thenceforward  beoame.  Daring 
his  reign  Syracuse  attained  to  its  highest  splen- 
dor. With  his  death  (216)  a  great  change 
took  place.  Uis  grandson  and  saccessor  Hie- 
ronymns  abandoned  the  alliance,  of  Rome  for 
that  of  Oartbage,  and  after  his  death  the  Car- 
thaginians brought  aboat  an  open  rupture  with 
Rome,  which  led  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by 
Maroellas  (214-212),  a  siege  rendered  illustri- 
•  COS  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Archimedes,  but 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  capture  and  plun- 
der of  the  city.  The  magnificent  works  of  art 
then  carried  as  plunder  to  Rome  gave  the  first 
impolse  to  the  loye  of  Greek  art  among  the 
Romans.  Syracuse  fell  into  decay,  and  lost 
in  wealth  and  population.  Augustus  in  vain 
endeavored  in  21  d.  C.  to  restore  it  by  send- 
ing &  Roman  colony.  In  the  4th  century  A. 
D.,  though  much  decayed,  it  was  still  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  Sicily.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
western  empire,  but  was  recaptured  by  Belisa- 
rios  in  685,  and  remained  a  fief  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  emperors  till  878,  when,  after  a  siege  of 
nine  months,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  massacred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed 
its  fortifications,  and  burned  the  city.  In  1088 
Coant  Roger  of  Sicily  made  himseft  master  of 
Syracase.  It  was  partially  rebuilt  and  forti- 
fied by  Charles  V.,  but  in  1C42, 1698,  and  1757 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  On 
April  8,  1849,  during  the  Sicilian  insurrection, 
it  sarrendered  to  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  and  in 
1860  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Garibaldi. 

SnUCCSEy  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Onondaga  co.,  New  York,  at  the  head  of  Onon- 
daga lake,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  147^ 
m.  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  W.  by  N. 
of  Albany  and  150^  m.  £.  of  Buffalo ;  lat.  48° 
8'  N.,  Ion.  76°  9'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,271 ;  in 
1860,28,119;  in  1870,  48,051,  of  whom  18,990 
were  foreigners,  including  6,062  Germans  and 
5,172  Irish;  in  1876,  49,808.  The  main  por- 
tion lies  in  the  valley  of  the  creek,  while  the 
£.  part  is  on  two  ridges,  the  summits  being 
aboat  200  ft.  above  the  lake.  It  is  very  rega- 
larlj  laid  out ;  but  few  of  the  streets  are  less 
than  66  ft.  wide,  and  many  of  them  99  ft., 
well  shaded,  with  occasional  small  ornamented 
squares.  The  basiness  portion  is  substantially 
boilt  of  brick ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
dwellings  are  of  wood,  surrounded  with  lawns 
&nd  ga^ens.  The  court  house,  of  Onondaga 
dressed  limestone,  besides  the  usual  court 
rooms,  contains  the  library  of  the  court  of 
appeals  (6,000  volumes) ;  it  cost  |40,000.  The 
city  hiJl  is  of  brick,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  little 
park.  The  state  armory,  on  Armory  park 
(about  two  acres),  is  of  brick,  covers  an  area 
of  35,000  sq.  ft,  and  cost  $86,000.  The  Onon- 
daga County  savings  bank  is  a  fine  building  of 
Onondaga  limestone  in  the  renaissance  style, 
costing  $300,000.  The  Syracuse  savings  bank, 
in  course  of  construction,  is  of  Ohio  buff  sand- 
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stone  with  trimmings  of  New  Jersey  red  sand- 
stone. The  first  Presbyterian  church,  the  cost- 
liest in  the  city,  is  of  Fulton  brown  stone  in 
the  middle  Grotidc  style,  with  a  lofty  spire. 
Syracuse  university  is  on  an  elevation  in  the 
8.  E.  part  of  the  city,  with  diversified  grounds 
comprising  60  acres.  The  building  is  of  rough 
dressed  limestone  ashlar,  with  fine  cut  trim- 
mings in  the  Italian  style,  is  80  ft.  by  180, 
and  three  stories  above  the  basement.  On 
a  beautiful  elevation  just  AV.  of  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city  stands  the  New  York* 
state  asylum  for  idiots,  an  elegant  structure 
in  the  Italian  style  erected  in  1865.  (See  Idi- 
ocy, vol.  ix.>  p.  174.)  The  principal  cemetery 
is  Oakwood,  comprising  about  150  acres,  in  a 
fine  natural  situation  in  the  S.  £.  quarter  of 
the  city.  It  has  been  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
contains  many  fine  monuments. — Syracuse  is 
an  important  railroad  centre :  88  passenger  and 
60  freight  trains  arrive  and  depart  didly.  The 
diverging  lines  are  as  follows:  the  Oswego 
and  Syracuse;  Syracuse,  Phoenix,  and  Oswe- 
go ;  Syracuse  and  Northern ;  New  York  Cen- 
tral ;  Syracuse  and  Chenango ;  Syracuse,  Bing- 
hamton,  and  New  York;  and  the  Auburn 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  Erie 
canal  passes  through  the  city,  and  the  Oswego 
canal  runs  N.  from  near  the  centre.  In  1874, 
110,000  tons  of  freight,  exclusive  of  wood  and 
lumber,  cleared  at  the  collector's  ofiSce.  The 
controlling  interest  has  always  been  the  manu- 
facture of  salt.  The  springs  were  first  visited 
by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1664,  who  made  some 
salt  and  carried  it  to  Quebec.  From  this  time 
to  the  settlement  of  the  whites  in  1787  it  was 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  and  was  an  article 
of  traffic.  The  manufacture  has  steadily  in- 
creased since  the  settlement.  In  1797  the  state 
took  control  of  the  springs  and  passed  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  business.  From  1797  to 
1806  inclusive,  78,000  bushels  were  made ;  1807 
to  1816,  267,000 ;  1817  to  1826,  608,000 ;  1827 
to  1886,  1,694,000;  1887  to  1846,  8,068,000; 
1847  to  1866,  5,088,000.  In  1874,  6,029,800 
bushels  were  manufactured  on  the  reservation, 
mostly  in  the  city.  There  are  20  salt  com- 
panies, which  manufacture  both  by  solar  and 
artificial  heat,  employing  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  and  hundreds  of  men.  There  are  about 
90  other  manufactories,  producing  articles  in 
1874  to  the  value  of  about  $14,000,000.  The 
most  important  are  a  blast  furnace,  Bessemer 
steel  works,  two  rolling  mills,  three  engine  and 
boiler  works,  five  f  onnderies  and  machine  shops, 
a  bolt  and  nut  factory,  a  manufactory  of  mower 
and  reaper  knives,  a  railroad  journal-box  fac- 
tory, seven  planing  mills  and  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories,  two  fruit-canning  establish- 
ments, an  extension  table  factory,  five  manufac- 
tories of  musical  instruments  (organs,  pianos, 
&c.),  one  of  picture  frames,  one  of  glass,  two 
of  matches,  one  of  agricultural  implements, 
one  of  mowers  and  reapers,  three  of  saddlery 
hardware,  three  of  boots  and  shoes,  seven  of 
ready-made  clothing,  many  of  cigars,  two  of 
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famitare,  two  of  paper  bozeB,  two  of  silrer 
ware  and  jewelry,  nnmerons  barrel  factories, 
seven  breweries,  tlu'ee  flooring  mills,  gasworks, 
and  six  stone-dressing  yards.  There  are  live 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,130,000  ;  two  state  banks,  capital  $440,000; 
a  trust  and  deposit  company ;  two  private  bank- 
ing houses,  and  three  savings  institutions,  with 
upward  of  $7,000,000  deposits. — The  city  is 
divided  into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  a  board  of  eight  aldermen  (one 
from  each  ward).  It  has  an  effective  police 
force,  a  good  fire  department,  water  works,  and 
street  railroads.  The  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty is  $12,310,987;  funded  debt  of  the  city, 
$1,339,000.  The  principal  charitable  institu- 
tions are  the  county  orphan  asylum,  St.  Vincent 
de  PauFs  asylum  for  chUdren,  the  *^Home*' 
for  aged  and  indigent  females,  St.  Joseph^s  hos- 
pital, and  the  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
There  are  a  high  school  and  15  other  public 
schools,  with  graded  departments  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  6,434  pupils.  The  central 
library  in  the  high  school  building,  a  free  cir- 
culating library  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  education,  contains  about  12,000  vol- 
umes.— Syracuse  university  was  established 
by  the  Methodists  in  1870,  and  opened  in  1871. 
The  plan  is  that  of  an  assemblage  of  colleges 
of  both  undergraduate  and  professional  grades, 
and  three  of  Uiese  have  been  established,  viz. : 
the  college  of  the  liberal  arts,  opened  in  1871, 
which  in  1875  had  11  professors  and  148  stu- 
dents, and  which  confers  degrees  in  the  arts, 
philosophy,  and  acience;  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  established  in  1872,  which 
in  1875  had  15  professors  and  60  students; 
and  the  -college  of  tiie  fine  arts,  established  in 
1873,  which  in  1875  had  8  professors  and  22 
students.  The  number  of  students  in  the  sev- 
eral preparatory  departments  in  1875  was  142, 
making  a  total  of  372  students.  The  library 
contains  about  8,000  volumes.  All  the  colleges 
are  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  who  pursue 
the  same  courses  of  instruction  in  the  same 
classes.  While  the  responsibility  of  support 
and  direction  devolves  mainly  upon  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  all  sectarian  differences 
are  ignored,  and  attendance  upon  chapel  exer- 
cises is  not  compulsory.  In  1875  the  assets  of 
the  university  amounted  to  about  $600,000,  of 
which  the  city  contributed  $100,000,  and  the 
rest  was  derived  from  private  subscriptions. — 
The  Onondaga  historical  association,  incorpo- 
rated in  1863,  has  a  library  of  1,500  volumes 
and  valuable  cabinets.  The  young  men's  Chris- 
tian association,  organized  in  1858,  has  an  ex- 
cellent library  and  reading  room.  There  are 
three  daily  and  eleven  weekly  newspapers, 
including  two  issued  on  Sundays.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  41,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Church 
of  Christ,  2  Congregational,  4  Episcopal,  1  In- 
dependent Christian,  3  Jewish,  5  Lutheran,  9 
Methodist,  4  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed,  7  Ro- 
man Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist. 
— The  first  settlement  within  the  corporate  lim- 


its was  made  by  Ephnum  Webster,  an  Indian 
trader,  near  the  mouth  of  Onondaga  creek,  in 
1787.    In  1789  Asa  Danforth  settled  in  that 
part  now  known  as  the  first  ward,  then  caUed 
Salt  point,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
It  soon  took  the  name  of  Salina,  and  became 
the  most  important  place  in  the  county.    The 
first  settlement  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
city  was  made  in  1797.    It  increased  slowlj, 
and  assumed  successively  the  names  of  Bogar- 
dus  Corners,  Milan,   South  Salina,  Cossitt's 
Comers,  Corinth,  and  Syracuse  (in  1824).    It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1825.    The 
Erie  canal  having  been  completed  in  that  year, 
the  rival  villages  of  Salina  and  Syracuse  rap- 
idly increased  in  population,  and  in  1847  were 
consolidated  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

STRIA  (Turk.  Suristan;  Arab.  Ikh-Sham),  a 
territory  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bounded  N.  by 
Adana  and  Marash,  E.  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Syro- Arabian  desert,  S.  by  Arabia,  and  W. 
by  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  31^  and  37^ 
20'  N.,  and  Ion.  84''  and  about  40"*  £. ;  area, 
about  60,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000.    It 
includes  parts  of  the  vilayets  of  Syria  (capital 
Damascus;   area,  inclusive  of  a  part  of  the 
desert,  66,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  518,750) 
and  Aleppo,  the  latter  including  Marash  and 
some  districts  E.  of  the  Euphrates  (area,  40,- 
750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  535,714).     Besides  the  hkrge 
gulf  of  Iskanderun  (the  ancient  gulf  of  Issus), 
at  the  extreme  north,  which  extends  between 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  is  indented 
by  several  small  bays,  as  those  of  Tripoli,  Bey* 
rout,  Saida,  and  Acre.    The  principal  riyera 
are  the  Jordan,  the  Asi  or  Aasy  (the  ancient 
Orontes),  the  Litany  (Leontes),  the  Tamrak 
(Uieromax),  the  Barada  (supposed  to  be  tbo 
Scriptural  Abana),  and  the  Awaj  (Pharpar). 
The  Euphrates  drains  the  N.  E.  border.    The 
only  important  lakes  are  the  Dead  sea  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  or  Gennesaret.    The  Taurus 
range  forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary,  and 
separates  Syria  from  Asia  Minor.     The  two 
parallel  chains  which  extend  through  Syria 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  Libanus  or  Lebanon  and 
the  Anti-Libanus,  are  offsets  of  the  S.  W.  con- 
tinuation of  that  range  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  Amanus  (now  Alma  Dagh).     The  W. 
or  Lebanon  chain  runs  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  seldom  more  than  12  m.  distant  from  it, 
to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  below  Mt.  Tabor;  it 
is  broken  by  the  passage  of  the  Orontes  and 
the  Leontes.    Its  highest  summits  ^re  10,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.     Thils  chain  contains  the 
remnant  of  the  ancient  "  cedars  of  Lebanon.'^ 
Separated  from  this  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  Ccele-Syria,  from  10  to  20  m.  in  width, 
is  the  Anti-Libanus  chain,   generally  lower, 
though  in  its  loftiest  summit,  Mt.  Hermon, 
rivalling  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Lebanon 
range.'  E.  of  Hermon  a  chain  of  low  moan- 
tains  stretches  eastward  past  Damascus;  be- 
low it  the  country  is  hilly,  and,  viewed  from 
the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems 
mountainous.    The  mountains  of  Gilead  £.  of 
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the  Jordan  form  the  cnlminating  point  of  these 
hills.  Farther  E.,  in  the  Haaran,  is  a  lofty 
table  land,  waterless,  and  with  vast  black 
bowlders  and  rocks  scattered  over  its  face. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  Syria  is  the  extraordinary  depression 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  valley  of 
Ooele-Syria  (now  El-Bukaa),  between  the  Li- 
banns  and  the  Anti-Libanns,  is  abont  2,300  ft. 
above  the  sea;  it  formerly  contained  Heliop- 
olia  or  Baalbek,  and  other  great  cities.  Near 
its  sonthern  termination  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  cutting  through  the  Lebanon 
range  in  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the 
Leontes  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  the  other 
striking  off  southward  and  descending  rapidly 
for  15  m.  to  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  the 
base  of  Hermon.  The  continuation  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  descending  with 
a  steady  but  rapid  slope,  at  the  plain  of  Huleh 
is  at  the  sea  level ;  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias  it 
is  about  650  ft.  below  it;  and  within  60  m. 
of  direct  distance,  though  by  the  circuitous 
channel  of  the  river  200  m.,  at  the  Dead  sea, 
it  is  about  1,300  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean. 
No  similar  river  valley  is  known.  Among  the 
level  tracts  of  Syria  are  the  great  plain  of 
Eadraelon,  that  of  Sharon,  and  the  arid  sandy 
plain  of  Gaza.  Around  Damascus,  an  oasis 
in  the  desert,  vast  plains  of  sand  extend  E. 
and  S.,  and  cover  the  region  that  contains 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra. — The  geology  of  Syria 
18  interesting.    In  the  extreme  south  are  only 

grimitive  rocks,  the  variegated  granite  of  the 
inaitio  peninsula;  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Dead  sea,  with  its  bitumen  pitsj  salt  moun- 
tains, and  warm  springs,  belongs  to  the  car- 
boniferous era;  the  calcareous  and  sandstone 
formations  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  abound  in 
fosailB  of  the  era  of  the  new  red  sandstone; 
and  the  porphyry  and  basalt  of  the  Hauran 
give  evidence  of  their  igneous  origin.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  wherever  there  are 
sufficient  rains,  or  irrigation  can  be  practised ; 
bat  where  there  is  no  water,  it  is  sandy  and 
utterly  barren.  The  region  around  the  Dead 
sea  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
alkalies,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation. 
In  the  south  and  east  there  are  vast  sandy 
wastes.  The  mineral  productions  of  Syria  are 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  a  little  quicksilver 
and  some  coal  in  the  south,  and  in  the  Dead 
aea  region  salt  and  bitumen.  Good  salt  is 
also  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.— ^There  are  few  countries  of  the  same 
extent  in  which  the  climate  is  so  varied  as  in 
Syria.  On  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  it  is  cool 
and  pleasant  in  the  summer  months,  and  in 
the  winter  heavy  rains  fall,  but  the  cold  is 
not  severe.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the 
anmmer  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  tropics,  and  on  the- coast  the 
summers  are  also  very  hot  and  unhealthf  ul.  In 
winter  Beyrout  and  some  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  coast  are  favorable  for  invalids.  In  Jeru- 
salem tiie  heat  is  oppressive  during  the  day  in 


summer ;  ri)in  seldom  falls  between  the  end 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
there  are  few  clouds,  and  hence  everything  is 
parched  till  the  rainy  season.  Damascus  is 
colder  in  winter  than  the  western  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  and  snow  frequently  falls;  yet  the 
orange  and  fig  thrive  there.  The  average  range 
of  heat  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer  at  Je- 
rusalem and  Damascus  is  from  84°  to  86**  F. 
In  Aleppo  the.  annual  range  is  very  great,  the 
thermometer  falling  below  zero  in  winter  and 
rising  above  100°  in  summer. — The  implements 
and  modes  of  agriculture  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  in  use  2,500  years  ago.  Still  tiie 
crops,  wherever  there  are  rains  or  irrigation 
can  be  practised,  are  large.  Wheat,  barley, 
durra,  and  spelt  are  largely  produced,  as  well 
as  rice,  lentils,  peas,  &c. ;  cotton,  hemp,  silk, 
madder,  indigo,  sesamum,  castor  oil,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  capsicum,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  ar- 
tichokes are  also  important  crops.  Figs,  olives, 
mulberries,  grapes,  almonds,  apricots,  peach- 
es, pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and 
other  fruits  abound.  Vineyards  are  numerous 
on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judea;  the  grapes  are  large  and  luscious, 
and  the  wine  made  from  them  is  excellent. 
Storax  is  produced  for  the  market.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  are  extensive  fields  of 
roses,  the  petals  of  which  furnish  the  attar  of 
commerce.  The  sycamore,  Indian  fig,  carob, 
mulberry,  and  pistachio  trees  grow  abundantly, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  Scammony  and  su- 
mach are  gathered  about  Mt.  Lebanon  for  ex- 
portation. The  cedar,  pine,  and  fir  are  found  in 
extensive  forests  on  the  mountains,  though  the 
true  cedar  of  Lebanon,  once  so  highly  prized 
for  building  purposes,  is  nearly  extinct.  The 
arbutus,  terebinth,  laurel,  and  several  species 
of  juniper  occur  on  the  table  lands,  and  also 
dwjaif  oaks  which  produce  the  best  gall  nuts. 
The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  of  which  the 
wandering  tribes  possess  breeds  of  extraordi- 
nary speed  and  beauty ;  cattle,  generally  smtJl 
and  inferior ;  asses  and  mules,  large  and  very 
serviceable ;  sheep  and  goats  of  several  kinds, 
the  broad-tailed  variety  of  the  former  being 
found  only  in  N.  Syria ;  camels  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  domesticated  buffalo  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Jack- 
als, foxes,  and  hyronas  are  common  in  the  des- 
ert mountains;  the  Syrian  bear  has  his  home 
in  Mt.  Lebanon ;  wolves  and  wild  boars  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  the  latter  also  occasional- 
ly further  S. ;  deer  are  also  found  in  the  north, 
and  antelopes  in  the  desert  regions ;  and  hares, 
porcupines,  and  jerboas  are  abundant.  There 
are  no  poisonous  serpents.  Silkworms  are 
ceared  extensively  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
Turtles  and  tortoises  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  Fish  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 
inland  lakes,  though  not  plentiful  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  manufactures 
are  few  and  coarse.  Beyrout  is  now  the  chief 
commercial  city,  and  within  40  years  its  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  6,000  to  70,000. — 
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The  inhftbitants  are  of  a  great  varietj  of  races 
and  religions.  The  ruling  race  are  the  Osmanli 
Turks,  tnough  they  are  but  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  the  Mohammedan  population,  who  are 
mostly  Arabs ;  thej  are  bigoted  and  hostile  to 
Christians,  and  are  strict  in  their  adherence  to 
the  Sunna  or  orthodox  Islamism.  There  are 
four  sects  nsually  considered  Mohammedan 
dissenters,  though  not  all  of  them  can  properly 
be  reckoned  as  Mohammedans.  The  Metua- 
lis  are  the  followers  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  and  are  allied  to  the  Shiahs  of 
Persia;  they  number  about  30,000,  and  are 
found  W.  of  the  Orontes  and  on  the  S.  part 
of  the  Lebanon  range.  The  Ansaries  or  Nos- 
sairiana,  inhabiting  the  mountains  extending 
from  the  N.  extremity  of  Ccele-Syria  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Orontes  at  Antioch,  and  number- 
ing about  80,000,  keep  their  religious  views  a 
secret.  The  Ismaelians,  occupying  the  moun- 
tains W.  of  Hamah,  are  few,  and  were  origi- 
nally Shiahs ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
people  known  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  as 
Assassins.  The  fourth  sect  is  the  Druses,  in 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus,  numbering 
about  70,000,  and  the  most  fanatical  of  all. 
The  largest  of  the  nominally  Ohristian  sects 
is  that  of  the  Maronites,  who  are  found  chief- 
ly in  the  Lebanon,  though  they  have  small 
communities  in  all  the  principal  towns  from 
Aleppo  to  Nazareth.  Their  number  in  1874 
was  about  140,000.  (See  Ansaries,  Assas- 
sins, Druses,  and  Maronites.)  The  orthodox 
Greeks  (Greeks  in  religion,  but  not  generally 
in  blood),  numbering  about  150,000,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  cities  and  more  level  por- 
tions of  Syria,  and  engage  in  agriculture  and 
trade;  they  have  their  worship  in  their  own 
language.  There  are  dissenters  also  from  the 
Greek  church,  the  Syrians  or  Jacobites,  a  mere 
handful,  dwelling  mostly  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Da- 
mascus. The  Greek  Catholic  and  Syrian  Cath- 
olic churches  acknowledge  the  pope,  though 
in  some  particulars  they  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  Greek  than  the  Roman  church;  they 
are  about  50,000  in  all,  and  embrace  a  large 
number  of  the  more  wealthy  Christians  in 
Syria.  The  Armenians  are  50,000  or  60,000 
in  number.  There  are  about  25,000  Jews  in 
Syria ;  those  in  Palestine  are  immigrants  from 
foreign  countries,  while  those  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus  are  descendants  of  Jewish  families 
who  have  resided  there  for  many  centuries. 
There  are  Mohammedan  schools  in  the  cities, 
and  the  Christian  sects  also  maintain  some 
schools.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  are  fre- 
quently sent  to  France  or  England  for  educa- 
tion, but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  very 
illiterate.  Of  late  years,  however,  great  imr 
provements  have  been  made  in  education  by 
means  of  schools  established  by  Greeks,  Cath- 
olics, and  especially  by  Protestant  missionaries. 
— The  central  part  of  Syria  is  designated  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  Aram  Dammesek, 
or  the  Aram  of  which  Damascus  was  the  cap- 
ital.   The  empire  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 


gradually  extended  eastward  over  a  part  of 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  and  westward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes.    It  was  finally  over- 
thrown by  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser, 
about  740  B.  C.    From  the  head  waters  of  the 
Orontes  southward,  all  of  Palestine  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  probably  Gilead  and  the  Hauran 
£.  of  it^  were  peopled  by  the  Canaanites.    The 
Phoenicians  Settled  mainly  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  became  the  earliest 
commercial  nation  of  the  world.    Bidon,  their 
first  metropolis,  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  founaed   by  Sidon,  the  oldest  son  of 
Ham ;  and  colonies  from  it  went  forth  to  Tyre 
and  Arvad  (Aradus),  and  thence  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond.    Phoe- 
nicia attained  its  greatest  power  about  1050 
B.  C,  and  it  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity 
for  full  800  years,  but  was  at  last  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians.    The  southern  parts 
of  western  and  portions  of  eastern  Palestine 
were  inhabited  by  a  tall  race,  the  Anakim  and 
Rephaim,  traces  of  whose  cities  yet  remain  in 
the  Hauran.    The  S.  W.  coast  was  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  and  the  region  adjoining  the 
Dead  sea  to  the  east  by  the  Semitic  Ammo- 
nites and  Moabites.     (See  Palestiite.)    The 
equally  Semitic  Israelites  emigrated  from  Egypt 
to  Palestine  about  1500,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  about  1800  B.  C,  and  thencefor- 
ward for  about  1,500  years  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  its  history.    (See  HsBBEwa)    The 
theocracy  under  which  they  existed  for  several 
centuries  was  terminated  by  the  election  of 
Saul  as  king  early  in  the  11th  century  B.  C., 
and  the  kingdom  was  divided  (about  975)  in 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  the  grandson  of  his 
successor  David.    The  ten  tribes,  or  Israel  as 
they  were  distinctively  termed,  were  conquered 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  in 
721,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  colonists 
f^om  Babylonia,  Hamath,  and  elsewhere,  who 
became  the  Samaritans  of  a  subsequent  era, 
and  a  few  families  of  whom  still  exist  on  their 
ancient  site.    The  kingdom  of  Judah  fell  be- 
fore Nebuchadnezzar  133  years  later,  but  after 
a  70  years'  captivity  the  people  were  restored 
to  their  own  land,  and  the  second  temple  was 
built.    Syria  from  this  period,  until  Grecian 
power  became  paramount  there,  was  governed 
by  a  Persian  satrap   resident  at  Dainascus. 
The  battle  of  Issus,  in  383,  led  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  Syria  proper,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine 
to  Alexander  the  Great.     On  his  death,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  of  succession  on  the  par- 
tition of  his  Empire,  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 
received  Palestine  and  Ooele-Syria,  and  Se- 
leucus  Nicator  northern  Syria.     He  founded 
Antioch,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  imd 
made  it  his  capital ;  and  for  several  centuries 
it  was  the  greatest  of  oriental   cities.     The 
kingdom  of  Syria  continued  flourishing  un- 
der the  SeleuddsB  till  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
century  B.  0.    Antiochus  the  Great  wrested 
Palestine  and  Ccale-Syria  from  Egypt.    The 
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revolt  of  the  Jews  under  the  Asmonean  fam- 
ily against  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  25  years,  ended  in  their  independence 
(142).  (See  Antioohus,  DEMErmrs  Soteb,  He- 
brews, and  Selbuous.)  About  63  B.  0.  Syria 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  subsequent- 
ly was  divided  into  several  provinces;  the 
Herodian  family  ruled  over  Judea  and  some 
adjoining  districts,  while  northern  Syria  and 
the  coast  were  under  Roman  proconsuls.  Af- 
ter the  jdestruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (A. 
D.  70),  the  whole  of  Syria,  including  Judea, 
was  ruled  by  a  Roman  prefect,  and  Antiooh 
was  the  capital.  It  continued  under  the  Ro- 
man and  Byzantine  empire  till  its  conquest  by 
Ghosroes  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, followed  by  that  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  632-^8.  In  664  Damascus  again  "became  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  in  661  of  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan empire.  The  capital  was  removed 
to  Cnf^  in  750,  and  afterward  to  Bagdad, 
and  Syria  thenceforth  became  only  a  province 
of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century  the  rival  Mohammedan 
dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt  conquered 
it,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  the  Seljuk 
Turks  made  it  a  part  of  their  empire.  The  cru- 
elties perpetrate  by  these  fanatics  on  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land  led  to 
the  crusades.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  assault 
(1099),  and  the  whole  of  Syria  except  Damas- 
cus and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia  conquered  by 
the  Christian  princes,  and  divided  into  prin- 
cipalities. Godfrey  was  chosen  ruler  of  Jeru- 
salem, Bohemoud  reigned  at  Antioch,  Baldwin 
at  Edessa,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  at  Tri- 
poli. Their  rule  was  of  short  duration ;  after 
repeated  attacks  by  Noureddin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, it  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  in  1187. 
The  crusades  which*  followed  resulted  only  in 
their  regaining  a  few  points,  in  the  temporary 
acquisition  of  Jerusalem  by  treaty  in  1229,  and 
the  final  occupation  of  the  whole  country  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1291.  (See  Egtpt.)  For  a 
long  period  the  country  was  the  prey  of  the 
two  contending  Tartar  powers,  Tamerlane  and 
Ms  successors  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  In  1517  it  was  conquered  by  Sultan 
SeJim  I.,  and  from  that  time  to  our  own  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1832  Jbrahim  Pasha  conquered  Syria  for  his 
father  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt;  but  in 
1841,  after  the  armed  intervention  of  England 
and  her  allies,  it  was  restored  to  the  sultan. 
In  the  summer  of  1860  an  insurrection  oc- 
curred on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  at  Da- 
mascus, in  which  many  Christians  were  slain, 
the  Dutch  consul  killed,  and  the  American  con- 
sul wounded.'  At  the  same  time  sanguinary 
disturbances,  such  as  had  frequently  occurred 
b^ore,  broke  out  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  between  the 
Dnues  and  Maronites,  and  a  predatory  conflict 
of  several  months'  duration  followed,  in  which 
nearly  160  Tillages  were  destt*oyed.  France 
and  England  finally  interfered,  the  outbreak 
was  suppressed,  and  the  prime  movers  were 


brought  to  punishment,  but  not  until  more 
than  16,000  men  had  been  killed,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  were  homeless  and  desti- 
tute, and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  cities 

of  the  coast.  

SfRUe  LANGVACX  AND  UTERATIIREi  The 
Syriac  language  belongs  to  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Semitic  family.  (See  Semitio  Race  and 
Languaoes.)  It  is  an  Aramaic  dialect,  which 
rose  to  a  literary  language  under  the  name  of 
Syriac  in  the  Christian  schools  of  northern 
Mesopotamia.  In  writing  it  various  forms  of 
character  are  used,  all  of  them  of  kindred  ori- 
gin, and  coming  from  the  same  source  whence 
are  derived  the  other  Semitic  alphabets.  The 
oldest  character  is  the  Palmyrene,  represented 
by  sundry  inscriptions  dating  from  the  time 
of  Christ.  Next  in  age  is  the  Estranghelo 
alphabet,  commonly  employed  by  the  Syri- 
ans till  the  8th  or  9th  century.    The  common 
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modem  Sjriac  alphabet  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Estranghelo  to  an  easier  and  more  rapid 
stjle  of  writing;  it  began  to  come  into  use 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  hy  degrees 
crowded  out  its  predecessor,  which  was  at 
last  employed  onlj  for  headings  and  similar 
purposes.  The  Estranghelo  is  also  the  parent 
of  the  Cafic,  from  which  the  modem  forms  of 
the  Arabic  are  derived.  Finally,  we  have  the 
Nestorian  character,  still  in  common  nse  with 
modern  Nestorian  Christians ;  it  is  heavier  and 
sqoarer  than  the  last  named,  and  less  altered 
from  their  common  mother,  the,  Estranghelo. 
All  the  Syriac  alphabets  contain  the  same  22 
characters  with  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew. 
The  Syriac  contains  many  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  chiefly  noons ;  it  has  also  partly  filled 
ont  the  scanty  stnictare  of  the  Semitic  verb 
with  forms  of  periphrastic  origin.  Thus,  be- 
sides  the  nsoal  perfect  and  imperfect  (or  pre- 
terite and  fntore),  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
standing  for  time  past,  present,  or  fntore,  it  has 
a  distinctive  present,  formed  by  a  participle 
and  following  pronoon ;  an  imperfect,  formed 
of  a  participle  and  the  verb  to  be ;  a  ploperf  ect, 
formed  of  the  perfect  (or  preterite)  and  the 
verb  to  be ;  and  even  a  f  otore,  with  the  adjective 
ready,  aboot  to.  Of  the  Semitic  conjogations, 
the  Syriac  has  hot  three,  each  with  its  passive ; 
the  second  and  third  are  hardly  distinguished 
in  meaning,  both  expressing  intensive  or  cao- 
sative  action.  The  do&l  number  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  ancient  Syriac  was  a  ver- 
nacular dialect  during  the  first  centuries  after 
Christ;  after  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cul- 
tivated literary  language,  it  maintained  itself 
as  such,  unaltered,  throughout  the  whole  peri- 
od of  growth  of  the  Syriac  literature ;  and  it 
is  still  the  sacred  language  of  the  scattered 
bodies  of  Christians  in  Asia  representing  the 
ancient  Syriac  church.  It  is  no  longer  prop- 
erly understood,  however,  even  by  the  best  in- 
structed among  them.  The  vernacular  dialect 
of  the  once  powerful  and  active  sect  of  Nes- 
torians  has  been  lately,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
American  missionaries  at  Urumiah,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  printed  language,  with  a  Chris- 
tian literature,  school  and  scientific  books,  pe- 
riodicals, &c.  (See  Nbbtorians,  and  Perkins, 
Justin.) — ^The  Syriac  literature  is  Christian, 
composed  under  Greek  influence  and  after 
Greek  models ;  and  besides  the  important  part 
it  has  played  as  the  intermediary  between 
Greek  and  Moslem  science  and  philosophy, 
it  is  a  source  of  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion. The  oldest  Syriac  work  still  existing  is 
the  translation  of  nearly  the  whole  Bible,  of 
unknown  authorship,  commonly  called  the  Pe- 
shito;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  not 
later  than  about  A.  D.  200.  The  earliest  au- 
thors whose  names,  with  fragments  of  their 
works,  have  come  down  to  us,  are  a  few  years 
older;  they  are  Bardesanes  and  his  son  Har- 
monius.  Besides  philosophical  works,  they 
composed  the  first  hymns  in  the  language,  and 
fixed  its  poetic  style,  giving  it  a  properly  met- 


*  rical  form,  dependent  on  accent  and  number 
;  of  syllables,  with  occasional  rhyme;  it  was  the 
I  first  time  that  any  Semitic  dialect  had  been 
subjected  to  such  roles.  Bat  the  most  promi- 
'  nent  early  Syriac  author  is  St  Ephraem,  or 
I  Ephraem  Syms,  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
j  tury ;  with'  him  begins  the  full  career  of  the 
Syriac  literatore,  which  continued  unintermpt- 
ed  until  the  9th  century.  A  great  part  of  this 
literature  has  been  lost,  and  what  remains  has 
as  yet  been  hot  partially  worked  up  and  made 
accessible.  It  may  be  said  to  have  done  its 
principd  work  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
in  introdocing  classical  learning  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arabs.  The  grammatical  study  and 
culture  of  the  Syriac  began  after  the  founding 
of  the  famous  school  of  Edessa,  long  a  chief 
centre  of  oriental  learning,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  works  of  previous  laborers  in  this 
field  were  effaced  by  those  of  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
of  the  7th  century,  whose  authority  gave  the 
classical  and  sacred  dialect  its  final  form. 
From  his  time  the  series  of  native  gramma- 
rians and  lexicographers  is  ahnost  unbroken; 
of  most  note  among  the  former  are  Eliasof 
Nisibis  (11th  century),  John  Bar-Zugbi  (begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century),  and  Bar-IIebrseus, 
known  also  as  an  Arabic  author  by  the  name 
of  Abulfaraj  (18th  century) ;  of  the  latter  the 
most  important  are  Bar- All  and  Bar-Bahlol 
of  the  9th  and  10th  centories.  Bar-Hebrffius, 
who  is  distinguished  by  both  his  Syriac  and 
Arabic  works,  and  in  various  departments  of 
knowledge,  is  the  last  great  name  in  Syriac 
literary  history.  .  The  study  of  Syriac  was 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  15th  century, 
and  the  names  of  Ambrosius,  Widmanstad,  the 
two  Ecchellenses,  and  Assemani  are  promi- 
nent among  its  cultivators.  The  only  compre- 
hensive dictionary  is  that  contained  in  Cas- 
tell^s  polvglot  lexicon,  and  published  separate- 
ly by  Michaelis  (Gottingen,  1788).  Of  the 
Latin  grammar  of  Hoffmann  (Halle,  1827),  an 
English  abridged  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Cowper  (London,  1858);  it  has  also 
been  worked  over  and  much  extended  and 
altered  by  Merx  (1867).  The  German  one  of 
Ublemann  (Berlin,  2d  ed.,  1857)  includes  also 
a  chrestomathy  and  glossary;  this,  too,  has 
been  reproduced  in  English  in  this  country 
by  E.  Hutchinson  (2d  ed.,  New  York,  1875). 
Among  the  other  chrestomathies  published, 
the  most  useful  are  those  of  R6diger  (Halle, 
1888)  and  Kirsch,  edited  with  a  glossary  by 
Bernstein  (Leipsio,  1832).  A  complete  lexi- 
con was  begun  by  Bernstein,  but  interrupted 
by  his  death ;  his  collections  and  Quatremere's 
have  since  passed  into,  the  hands  of  Dean  B. 
Payne  Smith,  who  is  now  (1876)  publishing 
a  very  full  and  learned  dictionary.  Besides 
Dean  Smith,  Cowper  and  Cureton  are  the  best 
English  cultivators  of  the  study,  and  the  latter 
especially  has  done  great  service  by  the  pub- 
lication of  extracts  from  the  precious  coDec- 
tion  of  MSS.  some  time  since  acquired  for 
the  British  museum  from  the  convent  of  St 
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Haria  Deipara  in  Egypt  A  grammar  of  the 
dialect  of  Urumiah,  by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Stod- 
dard, was  pobliahed  in  1856  by  the  Ameri- 
can oriental  society.  K6ldeke  has  produced  a 
faller  and  more  learned  one,  founded  on  this 
and  on  the  texts  published  by  the  missionaries, 
entitled  Grammatik  der  neusyrischen  Sprache 
(Leipsic,  1868).  Dr.  Adalbert  Merx  has  pub- 
ILshed  a  IfeusyrUekes  Lesebueh:  Texte  im  THa- 
lekU  Vim  Urmia  (Breslau,  1874). 

snUNCiA*    See  Lilac,  and  PmLiDELPHUs. 

8TB06.    See  Syba. 

8TBT1S  MiiOR  and  Syrtis  MfaHM*,  the  ancient 
names  of  two  large  gulfs  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  now  called  respectively  the  gulf  of 
Sidra  and  the  gulf  of  Cabes  or  Gabes.  These 
gulfs  were  dangerous  on  account  of  their  shal- 
lowness, the  number  of  quicksands,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tides.  The  Greater  Syrtis, 
or  gulf  of  Sidra,  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  Tripoli, 
and  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Boreum 
(now  Ras  Teyonas)  on  the  E.  side  to  that  of 
CephalsQ  (Ras  Kasr  Hamet)  on  the  W.  The 
distance  between  the  two  promontories  is 
about  270  m.,  and  the  greatest  extension  of 
the  gulf  inland  is  110  m.  The  Lesser  Syrtis, 
or  gulf  of  Cabes,  indents  the  E.  coast  of 
Tonis,  between  the  island  of  Jerbah  on  the 
south  and  Caput  Vadorum  (Ras  Kapudiah)  on 
the  north ;  its  width  is  about  100  m.,  measur- 
ing from  these  points.  The  region  between 
the  two  gulfs,  formerly  called  Syrtica,  is  most- 
ly a  narrow  sandy  or  marshy  strip  of  land, 
now  belonging  to  Tripoli.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  peopl^  by  the  Lothophagi,  Macea,  Psylli, 
Nasamones,  and  other  Libyan  tribes,  besides 
Egyptians  and  PhcBnicians  on  the  coast.  Cy- 
rene  and  Cartilage  contended  for  it,  the  latter 
winning,  it  is  said,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of 
two  brothers,  the  Philsani. 

fflABADKA  (Ger.  Maria- Theresiopel),  a  town 
of  S.  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bdcs,  96  m. 
S.  S.  E.  of  Pesth ;  pop,  in  1870,  56,828.  Its 
inhabitants  are  mostly  agriculturists,  but  there 
is  also  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  tobacco,  and 
other  products. 

8ZAB0LCS,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Trans-Hbiscan  circle,  the  Theiss  constituting 
the  N.  and  part  of  the  W.  frontier ;  area,  2,804 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  265,584,  chiefly  Magyars. 
It  is  a  wide,  sandy  plain,  with  large  marshes, 
especially  in  the  north  and  west,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  chief  products  are  cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wine.    Capital,  Kagy-Z&116. 

SZALA*    See  Zala. 

8ZALIT,  LiflBd^,  a  Hungarian  historian,  bom 
in  Buda,  April  18,  1818,  died  in  Salzburg,  July 
17,  1864.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Pesth,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  was  a 
member  of  the  diet  of  1^39--'40,  and  prepared 
with  De4k  and  others  the  penal  code  adopted 
by  the  lower  house.  Having  edited  for  some 
time  the  Themis,  and  subsequently  the  Buda- 
petti  izemle  ("  Buda-Pesth  Review  "),  he  suc- 
ceeded Kossuth  in  July,  1844,  as  editor  of  the 
Festi  hirlap  ("  Pesth  Journal  ")•    In  1847-'52 


he  published  Statusferfiah  konyve  ("  The  Book 
of  Statesmen  "),  a  collection  of  political  biogra- 
phies. In  1848  he  was  sent  by  the  Batthydnyi 
ministry  as  envoy  to  the  provisional  central 
government  of  Germany  at  Frankfort,  whence 
he  soon  after  retired  to  London,  and  subse- 
quently resided  in  Switzerland,  until  allowed 
to  return  to  Hungary  about  the  beginning  of 
1861,  where  he  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  diet  at  Pesth.  His  principal  work  is 
Magyarorszdg  iortenete  (**  History  of  Hun- 
gary," 6  vols.,  Leipsic  and  Pesth,  1850-'63; 
German  ed.,  1866  et  seq,). 

SZATHIr,  or  Snfluiftr.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of 
Hungary,  in  the  Trans-Tibiscan  circle,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Theiss,  and  intersected  by  the  Sza- 
mos;  area,  2,260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  280,- 
568,  chiefly  Magyars.  The  E.  part  is  moun- 
tainous, and  contains  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Nagy-Bdnya ;  the  remainder  is  level  and 
partly  marshy.  The  climate  is  healthful  and 
mild,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  com, 
maize,  hemp,  flax,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  and  bees  are  raised  in  great  num- 
bers, lit  A  town,  capital  of  the  county,  65 
m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Debreczin;  pop.  in  1870,  18,- 
858.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  N^meti  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Szamos,  and  Szatm4r  on  an 
island  in  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catho- 
lic bishop,  and  has  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a 
lyceum,  a  seminary,  and  Greek  and  Protestant 
churches.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wine,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics. 

SZfC^ENTI,  iBtvii,  count,  a  Hungarian  states- 
man, born  in  Vienna,  Sept.  21,  1791,  died  by 
his  own  hand  at  Dobling,  April  8,  1860.  He 
was  the  son  of  Count  Francis  Sz^chenyi,  the 
founder  of  the  national  museum  at  Pesth, 
served  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Austria  against 
Napoleon,  and  in  1825  took  his  seat  in  the 
upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  diet.  He  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  $80,000  toward  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Hungarian  national  academy,  and 
was  its  vice  president;  and  as  leader  of  the 
national  party  he  carried  through  a  grand 
series  of  public  enterprises.  To  popularize  his 
schemes  of  reform,  he  published  Hitel  ("  Cred- 
it," Pesth,  1880),  and  Vildg  Caight,'^  1832), 
Frightened  by  Kossuth^s  radical  agitation,  he 
wrote  against  him  his  Relet  n^e  T"  People  of 
the  East,"  1840),  and  combated  nim  in  the 
diet  of  1847;  but  in  1848  he  yielded  to  the 
current,  and  entered  the  Batthydnyi-Kossuth 
cabinet  as  minister  of  public  works.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  became  insane,  and 
was  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Ddbling  near  Vi- 
enna, in  which,  though  he  recovered  after 
some  time,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  March,  1860,  his  abode  and  papers  were 
searched  by  the  Austrian  police,  and  shortly 
after  he  shot  himself. 

SZEGEDIN  (Hun.  Szeged),  a  city  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Csongr4d,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiss,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Maros,  55  m.  W.  of  Arad  and  96  m.  S.  E.  of 
Pesth ;  pop.  in  1870,  70,179,  chiefly  Magyars 
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and  Slavs.  It  stands  in  a  marshy  plain,  and 
is  divided  into  the  town  proper  and  the  npper 
and  lower  snbarbs.  The  river  is  crossed  hy  a 
bridffe  of  boats,  and  the  town  is  defended  by 
an  old  fortress  bailt  by  the  Turks  in  the  16ti[i 
century,  which  contains  extensive  barracks,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  church  of  its  own. 
There  are  six  Boman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  beautiful  Greek 
charch.  Cloth,  tobacco,  soda,  and  soap  are 
manufactured,  and  river  boats  are  built.  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  In  the 
summer  of  1849  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Hun- 


garian diet  till  it  was  taken  by  the  AustrianB 
early  in  August 

STKKisasL    See  Transylvakia. 

SZOLB^OK*  L  MIMIe,  a  county  formerly  be- 
longing to  Transylvania,  and  now  to  Hungary, 
bounded  S.  £.  by  Transylvania ;  area,  855  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  118,639,  chiefly  Wallachs. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  watered  by  tributaries 
of  the  Szamos.  Capital,  Szil4gy-Somly6.  IL 
A  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Heves, 
on  the  Theiss,  56  m.  E.  S.  K  of  Pesth ;  pop.  id 
1870,  15,847,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  is  connected 
with  Pesth,  Arad,  and  Debreczin  by  rail,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  important  fisheries. 
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TTHE  20tb  letter  and  16th  consonant  of 
y  the  English  and  other  alphabets  derived 
from  the  Roman,  the  19th  of  the  Greek  (tou), 
and  the  9th  of  the  Hebrew  (teth).  It  ia  of 
the  denti-lingual  class,  and  represents  the 
sound  produced  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the 
breath  after  placing  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
This  forcible  emission  of  the  breath  is  the 
principal  distinction  between  the  sounds  of  t 
and  its  sonorous  counterpart  d.  In  etymol- 
ogy it  is  interchangeable  with  d,  and  some- 
times with  th,  j9,  «,  and  I,  By  itself  it  has  but 
one  sound ;  but  combined  with  A,  it  forms  a 
simple  sound,  hard  or  soft  in  quality,  distinct 
from  that  of  either  component;  as  the  th  in 
thigh^  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  represented  by 
t$,  the  Greeks  by  6  (theta),  and  the  Hebrews 
by  ri  (tav) ;  or  as  in  thy,  which  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons represented  by  p.  This  sound  is  wanting 
in  all  the.  other  European  languages  except 
Spanish  (d,  s,  and  e  before  e  or  «),  modern 
Greek  (0  and  d),  Danish  (d  between  vowels, 
very  faint),  and  Welsh  (dd).  In  French  t  is 
dropped  in  many  words  from  the  Latin  whore 
it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  vowel ;  as  in 
pirej  mire,  vie,  from  pater,  mater,  vita;  also 
from  the  termination  of  many  words.  In  Eng- 
lish, before  i  and  another  vowel,  t  has  the 
sound  of  sh,  as  in  natian  ;  in  French,  ot  s;  in 
German,  of  te. — As  a  Greek  numeral  t  stood 
for  800,  ,r  for  300,000.  Among  the  Latins  T 
represented  160,  and  with  a  dash  above  it  (t) 
160,000.  As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  th^ 
ohgia,  as  in  8.  T.  D.,  eacra  theologia  doctor ; 
and  in  ancient  writings,  monuments,  or  coins, 
for  Titus,  Titius,  Tullius,  and  sometimes  tri- 
"bunus.    (See  D.) 

TABISCO,  a  S.  E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  by  Campeachy, 
S.  by  Guatemala  and  Chiapas,  and  W.  by  Vera 
Cruz;'  area,  12,716  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  83,- 
707,  chiefly  Indians.  The  coast  is  indented 
by  several  bays  and  lagoons,  and  there  are 
islands  toward  its  N,  E.  extremity,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Laguna,  Carmen,  and 


Puerto  Beal.  The  surface  is  generally  flat  and 
in  some  places  marshy,  and  there  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Usumasinta  and  Tabasco,  are  generally 
small,  and  they  all  overflow  at  certain  seasons. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthf ul ;  and  be- 
tween September  and  March  gales  render  navi- 
gation dangerous  even  on  the  rivers.  Oak, 
cedar,  ironwood,  and  mahogany  abound.  Ca- 
cao, coffee,  pepper,  sugar  cane,  palmetto,  to- 
bacco, maize,  and  rice  are  cultivated ;  in  some 
places  indigo  grows  spontaneously;  and  wild 
bees  afford  large  supplies  of  wax  and  honey. 
Capital,  San  Juan  Bautista. 

TABEBNAIXiE  (Lat.  tahemaculum,  tent;  Hcb. 
oliel),  the  sanctuary  which  the  Israelites  car- 
ried with  them  through  the  desert,  and  which, 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  was  set  up  in 
various  towns  of  Palestine  until  the  time  of 
Solomon;  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  It  w^as  constructed,  by  order 
of  Moses,  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  set 
up  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  in  the  second  year  after  leaving 
Egypt.  Its  framework  consisted  of  48  per- 
pendicular gilded  boards  of  acacia  wood,  which 
were  kept  together  by  golden  rings  and 
fixed  into  silver  sockets.  Over  these  boards 
four  coverings  were  spread.  The  entrance,  at 
the  east  end,  was  closed  by.  means  of  a  splen- 
did curtain,  supported  by  five  columns.  A 
curtain  divided  the  interior  into  two  rooms, 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies.  In  the 
sanctuary  was  placed,  on  the  north,  the  table 
with  the  12  loaves  of  shew  bread  (see  Shew 
Bread)  ;  toward  the  south  the  golden  candle- 
stick ;  and  in  the  middle  the  altar  of  incense. 
In  the  holy  of  holies  stood  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant. Tlie  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  courtyard  which  was  100  cubits  long 
and  50  cubits  wide.  The  typical  significance 
of  the  tabernacle  has  been,  ever  since  the  times 
of  Philo  and  Josephus,  a  subject  of  investigar 
tion.  The  most  important  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject in  modern  times  are  by  Creuzer,  Syrnbo- 
Ilk  des  mosaischen  GuUum  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
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I887-'e),  and  Eriedrich,  SymMtt  der  mtmi- 
Khm  StifuMtU  (Leipsic,  1841).     . 

TUEBHiafS,  Fout  «r  (Heb.  -hag  hatmtoth), 
one  of  the  three  great  feativ&ls  of  the  Jewe, 
observed  after  harveat,  and  beginning  on  the 
ISth  day  of  the  month  Tisri.  It  commemora- 
ted Gcfd's  protecting  care  over  his  people  while 
the;  dwelt  in  the  wilderneaa.  It  waa  also  a 
haireet  feast  or  thaaksgiving.  It  continued 
eight  (among  the  exiled  Jews  nine)  dajs,  the 
first  and  last  (in  exile  the  first  two  and  last 
two)  of  which  were  the  most  importsnt.  To 
the  ceremonies  of  the  festival  belongs  the  wa- 
ving toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  of' 
fine  fruits  and  leafj  branches,  with  the  singing 
of  liturgical  songs,  commonly  called,  from  the 
repetition  of  the  words  hoiia'  na  (Oh  save  I), 
Hosanna.  On  the  seventli  day  this  was  re- 
peated, for  the  last  time,  with  greater  solem- 
nity. Daring  the  first  seven  days  the  living  in 
booths  was  obligatory,  which  Is  still  partially 
observed  by  the  Jews  in  most  conntries.  Sac- 
rifices took  place  in  the  temple,  and  in  later 
timee  also  a  ceremony  of  "ponring  water"  on 
the  sacrifice,  and  n  great  illamination  of  the 
outer  conrt,  with  dances  by  torchlight. 

TUM,  Hoot  (Gr.  'Ara/?V<«';  I>OW  Jtbel  et- 

Tiir),  an  insulated  eminence  in  the  plain  of 
Eadraelon,  aboot  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Nazareth,  .In 
Galilee,  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
tranafignration  of  OhrisC.  It  is  about  1,800  ft. 
high,  composed  entirely  of  limestone,  and  its 
sides  are  covered  np  to  the  summit  with  the 
valonia  oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other 
shrabs.  Its  summit  is  a  plnteau  abont  000 
7ards  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.  and  300  yards 
across.  All  aronnd  this  plain  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  wall,  and  below  it  on  the  S.  £.  side  of 
the  bill  are  the  ruins  of  afortification,  agateway 
of  Saracenic  architectnre  called  "  the  gate  of 
tbe  wind,"  and  a  small  vault  where  the  Latin 
monks  from  Nazareth  annnallj  celebrate  the 
transfiguration.  Among  the  ruins  of  a  church 
on  tbe  N.  side  of  the  monntain  the  Greeks  ob- 
serve the  same  festival.  Tabor  is  several  times 
tnentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  it 
Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  warriors 
of  Israel  previous  to  the  battle  with  Sisera, 
There  was  upon  It  a  city  of  the  Levites  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  which  was  token  and  forti- 
fied by  Antioebus  the  Great,  218  B.  C.  In  55 
B.  G.  a  battle  was  fought  near  it  between  the 
Romans  under  the  proconsul  Qabiniua  and  the 
Jews  under  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobu- 
los,  in  which  10,000  Jews  were  slain.  Tabor 
is  not  named  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
first  mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  transfigura- 
tion in  the  4th  (Century.  At  the  foot  of  it  the 
crusaders  several  times  fought  the  Moslems, 
and  Napoleon  gained  a  victory  over  the  Turks. 

TlMWnSL'  See  HcsstTEB. 

TiBUZ,  TeMz,  or  Tawils,  a  walled  city  of 
Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  in 
lat  Se"  4'  N.,  Ion.  46°  15'  E.,  near  the  river 
Aji ;  pop.  about  120,000.  It  stands  on  a  wide 
plain,  4,944  ft.  above  the  sea,  enclosed  on  all 
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sides  but  the  west  by  low  monntains  or  bills. 
The  vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and  beautified  by 
innumerable  fruit  gardens,  celebrated  for  their 
peaches  and  apricots,  and  producing  grapes 
from  which  is  made  a  wine  resembling  Marsa- 
la. The  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks  is  about  3^ 
m.  in  circuit.  The  streets  ore  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous, and  the  houses  low  and  fiat,  but  thers 
is  a  large  square,  and  the  bazaars  are  numer- 
ous and  spacious.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ings are  the  citadel,  a  lofty  structure  tvith 
massive  brick  walls ;  the  Bine  mosque,  built  in 
the  17th  century  by  Abbas  the  Great,  but  now 
in  ruins;  and  the  villa  of  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  Persian  throne,  who  resides  here  os 
governor  of  Azerbijan.  Tabriz  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  in  Persia. 
It  is  on  the  caravan  route  between  the  interior 
and  Trebizond  and  Tiflis,  and  carries  on  a  largo 
foreign  trade,  also  maintaining  manufactories 
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of  silk  and  cotton  goods. — According  to  Per- 
sian tradition,  Tabriz  was  founded  bj  Zobeida, 
wife  of  Haroun  al-Eashid;  but  the  town  ex- 
isted in  antiquity,  and  under  the  nsme  of  Ga- 
zaca  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  province 
of  Atropatene.  At  a  later  period  it  was  the 
capital  of  Tiridates  IlL,  king  of  Armenia.  It 
was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  abont  1208,  and 
in  1320  there  appear  to  have  been  Venetians 
settled  there,  and  a  Genoese  factory  in  1341_. 
The  present  number  of  European  inhabitants 
probably  docs  not  exceed  10(X  Tabriz  has  fre- 
quently been  captured  by  the  Turks,  and  it  has 
often  been  damaged  by  earthquakes.  The  An- 
glo-Indian telegraph  line  passes  through  the  city. 
TACHt,  Aleundre,  a  Canadian  archbishop, 
born  at  Kamouraska,  Lower  Canada,  in  1822. 
He  graduated  at  the  college  of  St.  Hyacinthe, 
became  an  Oblate  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  in  1843  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  Red 
River  mission.  lie  was  ordained  priest  at  SL 
Boniface,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Indian 
tribes  beyond  the  civilized  regions  of  Canada, 
especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
He  was  among  the  first  to  penetrate  into  the 
unexplored  portions  of  the  northwestern  ter- 
ritory, and  contributed  toward  the  colonization 
and  progress  of  Manitoba.    He  was  consecrated 
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coadjutor  to  Bishop  Provenclier  of  St.  Boni- 
face, Nov.  23,  1851,  and  succeeded  him,  June 
7,  1853.  In  September,  1871,  he  was  made 
metropolitan.  During  the  troubles  attendant 
on  the  Riel  insurrection  in  1869-^70  he  exerted 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood ; 
and  after  the  surrender  of  Riel  and  the  latter's 
election  to  the  Dominion  house  of  commons, 
the  archbishop  resisted  successfully  all  attempts 
of  the  authorities  to  punish  him  as  a  traitor. 
He  has  established  a  college  and  theological 
seminary  at  St.  Boniface,  opposite  Fort  Garry, 
and,  besides  numerous  interesting  reports  on 
the  Indian  missions  printed  in  the  **  Annals  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  has  published 
Vingt  anrUei  ds  mUsioTi^  dam  le  nord-ouest  de 
VAmirique  (Montreal,  1866),  and  Esqume  9ur 
le  nord-oue$t  de  VAmkrique  (1869). 

TACITUS,  Calls  Conelln,  a  Roman  historian, 
bom  probably  about  A.  D.  55,  died  probably 
after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
(117).  He  was  early  appointed  to  a  public 
office  under  Vespasian,  and  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Julius  Agricola.  He  held  a  prffitorship 
under  Domitian,  and  was  consul  iuffectua  un- 
der Nerva.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  his 
subsequent  career.  He  was  famous  as  an  ora- 
tor and  a  lawyer,  and  the  rhetorical  studies 
of  his  earlier  years  led  him  to  compose  his 
first  work,  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribtu,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  his  later  writings  for 
diffuseness  and  negligence.  His  Vita  Julii 
Agricola  is  the  masterpiece  of  ancient  biogra- 
phy, and  specially  valuable  for  the  account  it 
gives  of  the  early  condition  and  history  of 
Britain.  The  Germania  {De  OriginCj  Situ, 
Moribus  ac  Pom^liejGermaniai)  appeared  soon 
after,  both  probably  in  98.  It  is  based  on  the 
works  of  Pliny  and  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  obtainable  at  the  time,  and  as  such  is 
of  great  importance  to  students  of  German 
antiquities.  Numerous  theories  have  been 
broached  in  regard  to  the  author^s  purpose  in 
writing  it,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  one  of  his  main  objects  was  to  re- 
mind the  Romans  of  the  virtues  of  their  former 
days,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing them  from  the  north.  Its  geographical  and 
historical  aocur^y  has  often  been  attacked, 
And  as  often  successfully  vindicated,  though 
he  has  frequently  exaggerated  or  idealized  the 
customs  and  morals  of  the  German  people. 
About  the  year  105  appeared  the  first  portion 
of  his  history  of  Rome  after  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, embracing  Historia  of  the  years  69-96, 
or  from  the  last  days  of  Galba  to  the  death  of 
Domitian.  Only  the  first  four  books  and  a 
part  of  the  fifth,  reaching  to  the  year  70,  are 
extant.  Next  appeared  the  Annales,  a  con- 
cise history  of  the  events  from  14  to  68,  Its 
original  title  was  Ah  Excessu  D.  Augueti  Libri, 
Of  the  original  16  books,  only  nine  complete 
and  parts  of  three  others  are  extant.  The 
portions  relating  to  the  last  two  years  of  Nero 
are  wanting.  Tacitus  is  commonly  compared 
to  Thucydides ;  but  the  latter  has  none  of  the 


psychological  characteristics  of  the  former. 
There  is  a  greater  resemblance  between  Taci- 
tus and  his  forerunner  Sallust.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  its  vigor  and  conciseness.  A 
melancholy  and  almost  .tragic  earnestness  per- 
vades his  pictures  of  imperial  history.  Ka- 
merous  interpolations  disfigure  his  writings, 
especially  the  last  portion  of  the  Annates  and 
the  Historic.  The  editio  prineeps  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  far  from  complete,  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1469  by  Vindelin  de  Spira;  and  of 
the  numerous  subsequent  editions  that  of  £r- 
nesti  (Leipsic,  1752),  successively  revised  by 
Oberlin,  Bekker,  Walther,  Ruperti,  and  oth- 
ers, and  Halm's  (Leipsic,  1874),  are  esteemed 
the  best.  The  best  translations  are :  in  Ger- 
man, by  Roth  (Stuttgart,  1865-7) ;  in  French, 
by  Louandre  (Paris,  1858)  and  Dureau  de  la 
Malle  (1874) ;  and  in  English,  by  Church  and 
Brodribb  (London,  1864).  German  literature 
abounds  with  hermeneutical  treatises  on  Taci- 
tus; Pfitzner*'B  Die  Annalen  des  Tacitus  hrir 
tisch  leleuchtet  (Halle,  1869)  is  very  thorough. 

TAOTVS,  HaiMS  Cbndln,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Interamna  (now  Temi),  Umbria,  about 
A.  D.  200,  died  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  in 
April,  276.  Previous  to  the  assassination  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian  in  March,  275,  he  held 
various  important  .civil  offices,  the  last  being 
that  of  consul  in  273,  and  was  well  known 
for  his  love  of  letters,  his  great  wealth,  and 
his  integrity.  In  September,  275,  Tacitus  was 
unanimously  elected  emperor  by  the  senate. 
He  instituted  a  few  domestic  reforms,  and  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
but  died  within  little  more  than  half  a  year 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  soldiers  when  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Goths  in  Asia  Minor.  He  claimed  descent 
from  the  historian  Tacitus,  whose  works  he 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  public  libraries, 
and  to  be  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  ten 
copies  a  year  at  the  public  expense. 

TACKMAHACK:,  or  BaisaM  PO|ilar.    See  Poplar. 

TACONIC  STfiTEEM,  or  'n^pUunk.  See  Unffed 
States  (geological  part). 

TADEHA,  Loirau  Alna,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
at  Drouryp,  West  Friesland,  Jan.  8,  1836.  He 
studied  under  Leys  at  Antwerp  in  1861,  and 
became  known  as  a  painter  of  classical  sab- 
jects.  His  wife,  the  countess  Pauline  Domou- 
lin,  died  in  1869,  and  in  1870  he  married  an 
English  woman  and  removed  to  London.  His 
works  include  "Venantius  Fortunatus  and 
Radegond  "  (1862),  "  How  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  Egypt  3,000  Years  ago  "  (1863),  "  The 
Mummies"  (1867),  "The  Siesta  of  Ancient 
Romans"  (1868),  "The  Vintage  Celebration 
at  Rome  "  (1870),  "  The  Last  Plague  of  Egypt " 
(1872),  and  "  The  Picture  GaDery  "  (1874). 

TADHOR.    See  Palhyba. 

TADOLINI,  Adane,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bom 
in  Bologna  in  1789.  He  studied  in  the  acade- 
my of  Bologna,  and  settled  in  Rome.  In  1812 
he  received  for  his  "  Dying  A jax  "  the  grand 
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prize  institnted  hj  Oanova,  under  whose  di- 
rection he  executed  from  1818  to  1820  many 
works,  inohiding  a  statue  of  Washington.  His 
subsequent  productions  comprise  ^*  Venus  and 
Amor,"  "The  Abduction  of  Ganymede,"  "Fran- 
cis de  Sales,"  "  A  Bacchante,"  and  "  The  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael,"  a  colossal  marble  group  for 
which  an  American  is  said  to  have  paid  $40,- 
000  (1869). 

TADPOLE.    See  Fboo. 

TAEL,  a  Chinese  measure  of  weight,  equal  to 
1^  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  Chinese  government 
does  not  coin  gold  or  silver.  All  payments  are 
made  in  bullion  or  foreign  coins,  by  weight ; 
hence  the  tael  (Chin.  Hangjhas  become  a  money 
of  account,  and  720  taels  are  received  at  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  as  equivalent  to  1,000 
Mexican  dollars.  Taking  the  value  of  the 
Mexican  dollar  as  fixed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  1, 1875, 
the  tael  would  be  equivalent  to  1*886  United 
States  dollar.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  money  of  Japan,  Siam,  and  Sumatra, 
and  is  probably  of  Malay  origin. 

TJSN AKOI.     See  Cape  Matapak. 

TUDLET,  or  Tifflett,  a  division  of  Morocco, 
consisting  of  the  oasis  of  the  same  name,  lying 
S.  E.  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  between  lat.  80 
46'  and  81°  10'  N.  and  Ion.  8°  8'  and  S**  26' 
W. ;  pop.  estimated  at  100,000.  The  oasis  of 
Tissimi  lies  N.  of  it,  and  that  of  Sahra  N.  E. 
Tafilet  is  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  two  rivers, 
both  of  which  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  Rain  seldom  falls.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
dates  are  the  chief  product.  Large  herds  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  and  stuffs  and  car- 
pets are  manufactured.  There  are  mines  of 
lead  and  antimony.  The  oasis  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  Sfalet,  Rhorfa,  Iffli,  Shiffa,  and 
Tannajiut.  The  most  important  town  is  Abu- 
am,  about  240  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Morocco,  but  the 
official  centre  is  Rissani,  a  few  miles  IS.  E.  of 
Abuam.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Shelloohs. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  other 
parts  of  Morocco  and  with  Algeria. — ^Tafilet, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  Arab  chroni- 
clers, is  probably  identical  with  the  kingdom 
of  which  Sigilmessa,  founded  A.  B.  759,  was 
the  capital.  In  1648  a  king  of  Tafilet  founded 
the  dynasty  which  still  rules  Morocco. 

TACtANEOG,  a  city  of  southern  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  a  prom- 
ontory formed  by  the  sea  of  Azov,  18  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Don  and  27  m.  N.  W.  of 
Azov;  pop.  in  1867,  25,027,  including  many 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  despite  the  shallowness  of  the  harbor 
it  18  the  principal  port  of  the  sea  of  Azov. 
The  exports  in  1873,  chiefly  wheat,  amounted 
to  28,797,839  rubles,  and  the  imports  to  8,048,- 
668.  The  town  has  four  large  squares.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  admi- 
ralty, the  marine  hospital,  the  quarantine,  the 
exchange,  the  theatre,  and  the  palace  near  the 
Greek  monastery  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Alex- 


ander I.,  who  died  and  has  a  monument  here. 
It  was  originally  founded  in  1696,  but  the  pres- 
ent city  dates  from  1768.  Taganrog  was  much 
damaged  in  1855  by  the  bombardment  from 
French  and  English  gunboats,  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  seaport  Mariupol  (founded  in  1779 
by  Greeks ;  pop.  about  6,000),  which  is  under 
the  municipal  authority  of  Taganrog. 

TAGLIACOZZL    See  Taliacotius. 

TACLIONI.  I.  Fffippo,  an  Italian  ballet  mas- 
ter, born  in  Milan  in  1777,  died  near  Uie  lake 
of  Como,  Feb.  11,  1871.  He  was  successively 
connected  with  the  theatres  at  Stockholm, 
Cassel,  and  Warsaw  till  1868,  when  he  returned 
to  Italy.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous 
ballets  is  the  ^*  Sylphide."  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Swedish  tragedian  Earsten.  IL 
Htria,  a  dancer,  daughter  of  th^  preceding,  born 
in  Stockholm  about  1804.  In  1822  she  first 
appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1827  at  Paris,  and  in 
1882  at  Berlin.  In  the  last  year  she  married 
Count  Gilbert  d0  Voisin.  She  retired  in  1847, 
and  has  since  lived  at  her  villa  on  the  lake 
of  Como,  or  in  one  of  her  palaces  at  Venice. 
She  gained  her  greatest  triumphs  in  La  haya- 
d^e,  La  Sylphide,  and  LafilU  du  Danube..  HI. 
Pa«],  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Vienna 
about  1808.  After  performing  with  his  sister 
in  various  theatres,  he  married  the  dancer 
Amalia  Galster,  with  whom  he  made  tours  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  career  as 
a  dancer  «nded  in  1847,  when  he  became  bal- 
let master  at  the  royal  theatre  in  Berlin.  He 
has  since  produced  Sardanapal,  Undine,  and 
other  celebrated  ballets. — His  daughter  Mabia, 
born  in  Berlin  in  1884,  excelled  as  a  dancer, 
but  in  1866  retired  from  the  stage,  on  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Joseph  Windischgratz. 

Tiers  (Span.  Tajo ;  Port.  Tejo),  a  river  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  longest  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
It  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Teruel  near  the  border  of  Guadalajara, 
and  flows  N.  W.  for  about  86  m. ;  then  nearly 
W.  20  m.,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Molina; 
then  S.  W.  a  little  more  than  70  m.,  the  Gua- 
dieia  and  other  streams  augmenting  it ;  then 
nearly  W.  till  it  becomes  for  about  20  m.  the 
boundary  of  Portugal,  its  principal  affluents 
being  the  Jarama,  Cedron,  Guadarrama,  Al- 
berche,  and  Alagon.  Entering  Portugal,  it  in- 
clines more  and  more  to  the  southwest,  receiv- 
ing below  Abrantes  the  Zezere,  and  from  that 
point  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  are  numerous  isl- 
ands, and  for  about  20  m.  it  spreads  out  into 
a  table-like  basin,  8  m.  or  more  in  width ;  but 
as  it  approaches  Lisbon  the  hiUs  on  either  side 
close  up  the  valley,  and  at  its  mouth  it  is  not 
over  a  mile  wide.  The  banks  of  the  Tagus  are 
generally  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the  adja- 
cent plains  are  dry  and  barren.  Lisbon,  San- 
tarem,  and  Abrantes  in  Portugal,  and  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna,  Toledo,  and  Aranjuez  in  Spain, 
are  on  its  banks.    Its  length  is  about  540  m, 

TAHlTIt    See  Society  Islastds. 
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TimAliril,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  Indian  territory,  in  the  Taller  of  Illi- 
noia  rirer,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  170  m. 
W.  K.  W.  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  15  m.  E. 
of  the  Missonri,  Kanaaa,  and  Texas  railroad ; 
pop.  abont  300.  The  capitol,  of  brick,  cost 
$20,000,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  public 
square.  There  are  two  schools  and  a  ireekly 
newspaper  (Cherokee  and  English). 

TIIVE,  lllpftlfto  AMphtf  a  French  author, 
bom  in  Youziers,  April  21,  1828.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Bourbon  coUege,  was  con- 
nected with  the  normal  school  of  Paris  for 
five  years,  and  since  1864  has  been  professor 
of  the  history  and  Aesthetics  ot  art  in  the 
school  of  fine  arts.  His  Etsai  »ur  Tite  Live 
(1854)  received  a  prize  from  the  French  acad- 
emy. His  other  works  are :  Visage  aux  faux 
de$  Pyrenee9  (1855) ;  Les  philo$ophe9  franfaU 
du  XIX'  siicls  (1856) ;  E$8ai$  ae  critique  et 
ePhistoire  (1857 ;  second  series,  1865) ;  La  Fon- 
taine et  ees  fables  (1860) ;  ffietoire  de  la  litte- 
rature  anglaiee  (4  vols.,  1864);  Idealisme  an- 
glais: etude  sur  Carlyle  (1864);  Le  positi- 
visme  anglais:  etude  sur  Stuart  Mill  (1864) ; 
Philesophie  de  Fart  (1865);  Philosophie  de 
Part  en  Italie  (1866) ;  Voyage  en  Italie  (2  vols., 
1866) ;  Notes  sur  ParU  (1867) ;  V ideal  dans 
Tart  (1867);  Philosophie  de  Part  dans  les 
PayS'Bas  (1868);  De  Pintelligenee  (2  vols., 
1869) ;  Philosophie  de  Part  en  Gr^  (1870) ; 
and  Notes  sur  PAngleterre  (1874).  •  Most  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Durand,  Van  Laun,  Haye,  Rae,  Fiske,  and 
Stevens.  In  1875  Taine  began  the  publication 
of  Les  ortgines  de  la  France  eontemporaine^ 
with  a  volume  on  the  Anden  rSgimCj  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  one  on  the  revolutioi^. 

TJUPING.    See  C^nrA,  vol.  iv.,  p.  463. 

TAIT,  ArekfliM  CmpM,  an  English  clergy- 
man, born  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  22,  1811.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
and  at  BalHol  college,  Oxford,  and  was  after- 
ward public  examiner  of  the  university.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  opposition  to  the  trac- 
tarians.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  as 
head  master  of  Rugby  school,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years.  In  1850  he  was  made 
dean  of  Carlisle,  in  1856  bishop  of  Loudon, 
and  in  1868  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
has  published  "The  Dangers  and  Safeguards 
of  Modern  Theology"  (London,  1861),  "The 
Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith  "  (1863), 
and  two  volumes  of  sermons. 

TAIT,  Peter  Githrle,  a  British  mathematician, 
born  about  1825.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
was  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  college,  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Queen's  college,  Bel- 
fast, and  in  1862  was  elected  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  has  published  "A  Treatise  on  Dynamics  of 
a  Particle,"  in  conjunction  with  William  J. 
Steele  (8vo,  Cambridge,  1866);  "Value  of  the 
Edinburgh  Degree,  an  Address"  (8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1866) ;  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Qua- 
ternions" (8vo,  Cambridge,  1867);  and  "Ther- 


I  modynamics  "  (8vo,  Edinburgh,  1868).  He  has 
•  also,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Thomson, 
'  published  an  *'  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural 

Philosophy"  (8vo,  London,  voL  L,  1867). 
>  TAUTEKA  DE  LA  lETHA  fane.  TalaMga),  a 
town  of  Spidn,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  on 
the  Tagus,  64  m.  S.  W.  of  Madrid ;  pop.  about 
9,000.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians.  On  July  27  and  28, 
1809,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  between  the  French,  under  Victor, 
Jonrdan,  and  Sebastian!,  and  the  British,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  In  the  decisive  contest 
of  the  28th,  80,000  French  were  driven  back 
by  16,000  British  troops. 

TAUMnr.  L  An  £.  county  of  Maryland, 
bounded  W.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  and  S.  and  £. 
by  the  Choptank  river ;  area,  250  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  16,137,  of  whom  6,666  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil 
highly  fertile,  llie  Maryland  and  Delaware 
railroad  terminates  at  the  county  seat  The 
•chief  productions  in  1870  were  302,078  bush- 
els of  wheat,  515,122  of  Indian  com,  38,825 
of  oats,  41,770  of  Irish  and  10,725  of  sweet 
potatoes,  29,695  lbs.  of  wool,  99,008  of  but- 
ter, and  990  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3,298 
horses,  3,309  milch  cows,  3,678  other  cattle, 
6,044  sheep,  and  9,411  swine;  3  manufactories 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  5  of  clothing,  3  ship 
yards,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capital,  Easton.  II. 
A  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  X.  E.  by 
Flint  river  and  drained  by  several  large  creeks; 
area,  524  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 11,913,  of  whom 
7,157  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  good.  It  is  crossed  in  the  southeast 
by  the  Southwestern  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  18,372  bushels  of  wheat, 
200,645  of  Indian  com,  12,940  of  oats,  27,- 
786  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,020  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  631  horses,  1,325  mules  and  asses, 
2,021  iniich  cows,  3,435  other  cattle,  1,093 
sheep,  and  9,308  swine.    Capital,  Talbotton. 

TILIMIT,  WflBam  Heny  Fai.  an  English  author, 
bom  at  Chippenham,  Wiltsnire,  Feb.  11,  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
represented  the  liberal  interest  of  Chippenham 
in  the  first  reform  parliament,  1832-*4,  and 
became  high  sheriflf  of  Wiltshire  in  1840.  In 
1833  he  began  the  experiments  which  in  1840 
resulted  in  the  discovery  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  photographic  art.  (See  Pho- 
tography.) For  this  discovery  he  received  in 
1842  the  medal  of  the  royal  society;  and  al- 
though he  patented  his  process,  he  left  it  open 
to  the  public.  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  deciphering  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
He  has  published  "  Legendary  Tales  in  Verse 
and  Prose  "  (London,  1880) ;  "  Hermes,  or  Clas- 
sical and  Aiitiquarian  Researches"  (2  parts, 
1838-'9);  "Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis "  (1839) ;  **  The  Pencil  of  Nature,"  in  which 
he  details  his  experiments  and  discoveries  in 
photography  (6  parts,  1844-'6);  and  "English 
Etymologies"  (1846). 
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TALGy  a  Bilioions  mineral  occnrring  in  two 
forms,  crystalline  and  massive.  The  massive 
variety  was  formerly  called  steatite  (soapstone), 
and  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  species ;  but  it 
has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  crystal- 
line talc,  viz.,  4MgO,6Si0.tHaO,  or  silica  62-14, 
magnesia  82*92,  and  water  4*94  per  cent.,  be- 
ing a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  Talc  is  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  lamellar  crystals,  which 
cleave  perfectly  in  one  direction,  but  are  usu- 
ally too  incompletely  developed  to  allow  of  an 
exact  determination  of  their  crystalline  sys- 
tem ;  but  hexagonal  prisms  and  plates  are  oc- 
casionally found.  They  are  optically  biaxial. 
The  lamellsa  are  very  flexible  but  not  elastic, 
and  are  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Talc  is  very 
soft,  being  only  1  on  the  scale  of  10;  sp.  gr. 
from  2*6  to  2*8;  lustre  pearly;  color  apple- 
green  to  white,  also  greenish  gray  to  dark  green, 
sabtranslucent.  Talc,  either  in  a  foliated  or  la- 
mellar form,  or  massive  as  steatite,  is  common, 
forming  extensive  beds  in  some  localities.  It 
is  often  associated  with  serpentine,  talcose,  or 
chloritic  schist.  Steatite  or  soap^one  is  known 
in  different  localities  as  potstone  {Topfstein)^ 
lapis  ollarUy  rensselaerite,  and  French  chalk 
(eraie  ds  Brian^n),  There  are  extensive  quar- 
ries at  Grafton,  Athens,  Westfleld,  and  Marl- 
borough, Vt;  at  Francestown,  Pelham,  and 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  at  Middlefield,  Chester,  and 
other  places  in  Massachusetts;  in  Maryland 
near  Baltimore,  in  Virginia  near  Washington 
and  in  Loudon  co.,  and  in  GuUford  co.,  N.  0., 
and  numerous  other  places,  in  metamorphic 
rocks.  It  is  used  for  making  stoves,  ovens, 
and  hearths;  for  sizing-rollers  in  cotton  fac- 
tories, on  account  of  its  not  being  affected 
by  acids;  and  sometimes  as  a  lubricant  for 
jonmals.  It  is  also  used  for  slate  pencils  and 
crayons,  and  for  the  stoppers  of  chemical  ves- 
sels. The  American  aborigines  use  it  for  cul- 
inary articles,  and  the  Chmese  for  the  carv- 
ing of  idols. 

TALENT  (Gr.  T6XavTov\  Lat.  taUntum)^  a 
term  originally  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  a  balance  for  weighing,  afterward  to  the 
substance  weighed,  and  finally  to  the  weight 
itself.  In  the  system  of  weights  in  use  the 
talent  was  the  highest  denomination,  and  was 
equivalent  to  60  minas,  each  of  which  was 
equal  to  100  drachmas,  and  each  of  these  to  6 
oboli.  The  values  of  these  weights  remained 
constant  in  relation  to  each  other,  while  that 
of  the  units  of  the  measure  varied  in  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  The  system  of 
money  being  based  upon  the  weight  of  silver, 
the  names  of  the  weights  employed  came  to  be 
used  as  money  values,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  pound  originally  represented  a  pound 
weight  of  silver.  No  coins  however  are  known 
to  have  been  made  larger  than  the  tetradrach- 
ma,  and  the  mina  and  talent  were  moneys  of 
account  only.  The  determination  of  the  weights 
of  the  different  talents  in  terms  of  our  modern 
standards  is  a  subject  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culty, and  there  is  a  marked  disagreement 


among  scholars.  The  oldest  talent  was  the 
Babylonian,  which  was  carried  into  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Grecian  countries,  and  may  with  great 
probability  be  assumed  as  identical  with  the 
oldest  Greek  talent,  called  the  ^ginetan.  The 
Hebrew  talent  differed  but  little  if  at  all  from 
this.  The  Euboic  talent,  also  probably  derived 
from  the  East,  was  in  use  in  Attica  previous 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  and  is  often  called  the 
old  Attic;  it  continued  in  use  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  and  hence  was  also  called  the  com- 
mercial talent.  Solon,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
debtor  class,  reduced  the  talent  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  and  the  talent  established  by 
him,  called  the  new  Attic  or  Attic  silver  talent, 
is  the  one  always  meant  in  the  classical  authors 
when  the  context  does  not  indicate  a  different 
one.  The  ratio  of  these  talents  to  each  other 
was  as  follows,  in  whole  numbers :  16  iSgine- 
tan  talents  were  equal  to  18  Euboic  or  commer- 
cial talents,  and  to  26  Solonian  or  Attic  silver 
talents.  Their  weights  compared  with  our 
avoirdupois  weight  were  probably  as  follows : 
the  iEginetan  equalled  96  lbs. ;  the  Euboic,  79 
lbs.  2  oz.  291 '68|-  gr. ;  the  Attic  silver  talent, 
67  lbs.  The  v£uue  of  these  talents  in  pure 
silver,  taking  the  American  trade  dollar,  con- 
taining 878  gr.  of  pure  silver,  as  the  standard, 
would  be  as  follows:  the  i£ginetan  talent 
equals  $1,759  26;  the  Euboic,  $1,466  06 ;  the 
Attic  silver  talent,  $1,065  66.  The  coins  in 
actual  use  fell  below  this  standard  both  in 
weight  and  in  purity,  and  varied  in  different 
ages.  For  approximate  calculation  the  coin 
value  of  the  above  named  talents  may  be  as- 
sumed as  equal  to  $1,700,  $1,400,  and  $1,000 
respectively.  Various  other  talents  are  named 
by  the  ancient  writers,  the  comparative  values 
of  which  have  been  treated  in  the  works  of 
B6ckh  and  of  Hussey.  The  gold  talent  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Sicilian  talent,  the  one  always 
meant  in  Homer,  contained  about  }  oz.  and  71 
gr.  avoirdupois  of  gold. 

TALFOVRD,  Sir  Tli«Bas  HMD,  an  English  au- 
thor, born  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  Stafford, 
Jan.  26, 1796.  died  in  Stafford,  March  13, 1864. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  London  in' 1821, 
and  in  1833  was  made  Serjeant  at  law.  From 
1835  to  1841  he  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Reading,  and  again  from  1847  to  1849,  when 
he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  In  parliament  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  authors, 
for  whose  benefit  he  introduced  in  1887  the 
copyright  act  which,  somewhat  modified,  was 
passed  in  1842.  His  tragedy  of  "  Ion  "  (1886) 
was  acted  with  great  success  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Macready,  and  waa  followed  by 
"The  Athenian  Captive"  (1888),  *^Gloncoe" 
(1840),  and  *^The  Oastilian  "  (1864).  The  last 
was  not  acted,  and  ^'  The  Athenian  Captive '' 
and  "  Glencoe  "  were  but  moderately  success- 
ful on  the  stage.  His  other  works  include  me- 
moirs and  correspondence  of  his  friend  Charles 
Lamb  (1887  and  1888,  subsequently  published 
as  one  work),  and  "Final  Memoirs"  (1848). 
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TAUMOTirS,  CMpm  (Taguacozi,  or  Ta- 
GMAoozzio),  an  Italimi  surgeon,  bom  aboat 
1546,  died  in  Bologna,  where  he  was  profes- 
sor of  anatomj  and  surgerj,  in  1599.  He  at- 
tained high  renown  for  his  medical  lectures, 
bnt  is  now  mainlj  remembered  for  what  has 
been  named  from  him  the  Taliacotian  opera- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  lost  noses,  ears,  d:c. 
Though  this  operation  was  not  original  with 
him,  yet  he  carried  it  to  greater  perfection 
nnd  was  more  saccessfol  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 11  is  process  was  fally  detailed  in 
his  work  De  Curtorum  Chirurgia  per  Insi- 
tionem  Lihri  IL  (2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1597  j 
new  ed.,  Berlin,  1831).     (See  Actoplastt.) 

TALIAFfiUlO,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Georgia, 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Little 
rivers ;  area,  185  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,796, 
of  whom  2,987  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Granite, 
gneiss,  snlphnret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  ore  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
9,418  bushels  of  wheat,  78,815  of  Indian  com, 
and  3,024  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  543 
horses,  2,120  cattle,  1,220  sheep,  and  3,714 
swine.    Capital,  Crawfordsville. 

TALIPOT  TREE.    See  Palm,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  20. 

TALLADEfiA,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Alabama, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Coosa  river  and  drained 
by  Chockolocko  creek  and  other  streams ; 
area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,064, 
of  whom  9,595  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Sel- 
ma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  railroad  traverses  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  69,321 
bushels  of  wheat,  284,783  of  Indian  corn,  42,- 
821  of  oats,  14,469  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,697 
bales  of  cotton,  5,784  lbs.  of  wool,  and  53,167 
of  butter.  There  were  922  horses,  1,786  mules 
and  asses,  5,333  cattle,  2,355  sheep,  and  6,947 
swine ;  4  tanneries,  3  currying  establishments, 
and  2  saw  mills.    Capital,  Talladega. 

TALLADECA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Talla- 
dega CO.,  Alabama,  on  the  Selma,  Rome,  and 
Dalton  railroad,  78  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montgom- 
ery; pop.  in  1870,  1,933,  of  whom  1,013  were 
colored;  in  1875,  abocrt  3,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  state  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  of  a  Presbyterian  female  semi- 
nary, and  of  Talladega  college.  The  college 
was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  is  sustained  by 
the  American  missionary  society.  It  admits 
both  sexes  and  colors,  and  has  in  operation 
preparatory,  theological,  and  normal  courses, 
and  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  de- 
partments. In  1874-'5  it  had  18  instructors 
and  247  students.  Talladega  has  two  weekly 
newspapers  and  six  churches,  and  trade  in  cot- 
ton, wheat,  &c.  On  its  site,  Nov.  9,  1813, 
Gen,  tfaokson  gained  a  victory  over  the  Creeks. 

TALLAHASSEE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Flor- 
ida, county  seat  of  Leon  co.,  on  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola,  and  Mobile  railroad,  at  the 
junction  of  a  branch  to  St.  Mark's,  155  m.  W. 
of  Jacksonville  and  21  m.  N.  of  the  gulf  of 


Mexico ;  lat.  80°  25'  N.,  Ion.  84°  18'  W. ;  pop. 
I  in  1870,  2,023,  of  whom  880  were  white  and 
i  1,203  colored;  in  1875,  about  2,500;  including 
suburbs,  4,000.  It  is  beautifully  tdtuated  on 
high  ground,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  in  a  plot 
a  mile  square,  with  broad  streets  and  several 
public  squares,  shaded  with  evergreens  and 
oaks.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  ^ve  it  the  appearance  of  a  garden. 
The  business  portion  is  of  brick.  The  public 
bnildings  are  the  capitol  (commenced  in  1826), 
a  large  three-story  brick  edifice,  with  pillared 
entrances  opening  east  and  west;  the  court 
house,  a  substantial  two-story  brick  structure ; 
and  the  West  Florida  seminary,  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building,  on  a  hill  commanding  a 
view  of  the  entire  city.  In  the  vicinity  are 
beantif  ul  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  Wakulla,  an  inmiense  limestone  basin,  16  m. 
distant.  The  surrounding  country  b  fertile. 
The  city  contains  the  car  and  machine  shops 
of  the  railroad  company,  and  has  the  only  cot- 
ton factory  in  the  state.  The  seminary  has 
separate  male  and  female  departments,  and  is 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  "  seminary 
lands  '*  granted  to  the  state  by  congress.  There 
are  several  free  public  schools,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.— 
The  site  of  Tallahaasee  was  selected  as  the  seat 
of  the  territorial  government  in  1822 ;  it  was 
laid  out  in  1824,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1827.  In  1843  the  entire  business  portion, 
then  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

TAUJAATOIIE,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Yazoo,  rising  in  the 
N.  £.  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  in  a  circui- 
tous but  generally  8.  W.  and  8.  course  250  m. 
to  its  lunction  with  the  Yalobusha  river  to 
form  the  Yazoo.  It  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats more  than  100  m. 

TALLAHATCHIE,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Missis- 
sippi, intersectea  by  the  Tallahatchie  river; 
area,  about  750  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,852,  of 
whom  4,637  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level 
and  in  many  places  swampy,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  railroad 
touches  the  N.  E.  corner.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  203,425  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  13,620  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,760  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  842  horses,  954  mules 
and  asses,  6,500  cattle,  908  sheep,  7,406  swioc, 
and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  Charleston. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, which  rises  in  Paulding  co.,  Ga.,  flows 
S.  W.,  S.,  and  W.  250  m.,  and  unites  with  the 
Coosa,  forming  the  Alabama,  about  10  m.  N. 
of  Montgomery.  Its  principal  aflftuent  is  the 
Little  Tallapoosa.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats more  than  40  m.  above  the  Coosa. 

TALLAPOOSA,  an  E.  county  of  Alabama,  in- 
tersected by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  and  drained 
by  its  branches ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1870, 
1 6,963,  of  whom  4,190  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  in  some  parts  fertile. 
The  Savannah  and  Memphis  railroad  traverses 
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it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  48,468 
bashels  of  wheat,  267,764  of  Indian  corn,  88,- 
853  of  oats,  26,236  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,446 
bales  of  cotton,  and  10,489  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  1,224  horses,  1,198  mules  and  asses,  8,251 
cattle,  8,588  sheep,  12,799  swine,  and  26  fionr 
mills.    Capital,  Dadeville. 

TiULEYRiND-PfiRieORD,  Chirlcs  Htnrice, 
prince  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Paris, 
Feb.  18,  1764,  died  there.  May  17,  1888.'  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  count  de  Talleyrand- 
P6rigord,  and,  having  been  lamed  hj  accident 
when  about  a  year  old,  was  neglected  by  his 
family.  In  1766  he  was  placed  by  an  uncle  in 
the  college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris,  and  though 
he  there  greatly  distinguished  himself,  a  family 
council  in  1769  decided  that  in  consequence 
■of  his  incurable  lameness  he  should  give  up  his 
birthright  to  his  younger  brother,  and  become 
a  churchman.  He  was  sent  immediately  to 
St.  Sulpice,  and  graduated  with  much  distinc- 
tion at  the  Sorbonne  in  1774.  He  was  then 
presented  at  court,  and  received  in  commen- 
dam  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  the  diocese  of 
Rheims  and  several  other  livings.  Despite 
bis  notorious  licentiousness,  he  was  ordained 
priest  soon  afterward,  and  displayed  uncom- 
mon business  tact  and  brilliant  conversational 
powers.  From  1780  to  1785  he  held  the  post 
of  general  agent  of  the  French  clergy.  He 
mingled  in  the  financial  discussions  of  the 
time,  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  Ca- 
lonne,  and  Necker,  and  was  noted  for  his 
prndence  and  skill  as  a  speculator.  In  1787 
he  was  one  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and 
in  1788  was  made  bishop  of  Autun,  which 
gave  him  a  yearly  income  of  60,000  francs. 
When  the  states  general  were  summoned  in 
1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  insisted  that  his  colleagues  should  join 
at  once  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  **  national  as- 
sembly,^' figured  conspicuously  among  Mira- 
beau's  friends,  and  proved  a  strong  support- 
er of  every  liberal  measure.  It  was  he  who 
moTed  the  celebration  of  the  great  patriotic 
feast,  styled  the  "federation,"  on  July  14, 
1790;  and  in  his  capacity  of  bishop,  at  the 
head  of  200  priests,  wearing  the  national  col- 
ors over  their  white  robes,  he  officiated  in  that 
solemnity  upon  the  great  altar  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  In  the  assem- 
bly he  reported  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  pubHo  instruction,  and  advocated  the  abo- 
lition of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  the  assumption 
by  the  government  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  clergy  as  national  property,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  constitution  for  that  order ; 
and  on  this  constitution  being  adopted,  he  con- 
secrated such  priests  as  consented  to  take  the 
oath  to  it.  This,  added  to  his  many  deficiencies 
as  a  Catholic  bishop  and  his  political  course, 
caused  him  to  be  excommunicated;  but  he 
was  secularized  by  the  pope,  on  condition  that 
he  should  wear  a  lay  habit  and  abstain  from 
all  clerical  functions.    In  April,  1791,  he  at- 


,  tended  Mirabeau  in  his  last  moments,  and  was 
charged  by  the  great  orator  to  deliver  in  the 
assembly  a  speech  he  had  prepared  upon  testa- 
mentary powers  and  the  rights  of  succession. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, Sept.  80, 1791,  Talleyrand  was  sent,  under 
Chauvelin,  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  England. 
After  the  king's  fall. he  retired  to  England; 
but,  while  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him 
in  Paris  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  he 
received  peremptory  orders  from  the  ministry 
(January,  1794)  to  leave  England  in  24  hours. 
He  then  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where 
through  speculation  he  accumulated  a  f  ortune, 
and  carefully  studied  American  institutions 
and  commerce.  Before  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  on  motion  of  Ch^nier,  acting 
under  Mme.  de  Stall's  influence,  his  name  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants ;  he  returned 
to  Paris,  found  himself  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  political  sciences,  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  constitutional 
club,  and  in  July,  1797,  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry of  forei^  aiSfairs.  On  Bonaparte's  return 
from  Italy,  Dec.  5,  he  welcomed  him,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech 
in  his  honor  at  his  great  official  reception,  and 
promoted  his  subsequent  designs.  While  the 
young  general  sailed  for  Egypt,  the  diplomatist 
was  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  reconcile  the 
sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his  provinces ; 
he  neglected  this  mission,  and  continued  in 
office  till  July,  1799,  when  he  was  forced  to 
resign.  When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt, 
he  again  propitiated  the  conqueror,  procured 
an  interview  between  him  and  Siey^s,  and 
prevailed  upon  Barras  to  resign,  thus  greatly 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  18th  Brumaire.  He  was  rewarded  by 
his  reappointment,  in  November,  1799,  as  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  which  office  he  held 
till  August,  1807,  and  aided  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking  part 
in  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of 
Lun^ville,  1801,  and  of  Amiens,  1802.  On 
June  29,  1802,  Pius  VII.,  at  Bonaparte's  re- 
quest, released  Talleyrand  from  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  yielding  to  Bonaparte's  injunction, 
he  married  Mme.  Grant,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  for  several  years.  The  pope's  refusal 
to  allow  this  lady  to  be  presented  to  him  filled 
Talleyrand  with  resentment;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  counselled  the  partition  of  the  Papal 
States.  He  prompted  the  seizure  of  the  duke 
d'Enghien,  and  hastened  his  execution.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  received 
the  office  of  grand  chamberlain,  and  in  1806 
the  principality  of  Benevento  in  Italy.  Hav- 
ing vainly  advocated  an  alliance  with  England, 
and  feeling  the  growing  coldness  of  the  em- 
peror, he  resigned  his  ministerial  office,  Aug. 
9,  1807,  and  received  the  title  of  vice  grand 
elector,  to  which  a  large  salary  was  attached. 
Thenceforward  he  was  only  occasionally  con- 
sulted by  his  sovereign,  but  gave  very  free 
expression  to  his  views  on  great  political  ques- 
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tions,  and  was  in  conseqnenoe  deprived  of  bis 
office  of  chamberlain  in  1809;  but  this  only 
stimulated  his  sarcastic  criticisms  against  the 
imperial  policy.  As  earlj  as  1812  he  is  said 
to  have  foretold  the  approaching  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  and  on  its  occurrence  he  was 
looked  upon  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  most 
influential  statesman  of  the  day  and  the  leader 
of  the  new  revolution.  A  last  interview  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor  in  the  beginning 
of  1814  completed  the  estrangement  between 
them;  and  TaUeyrand,  though  still  a  digni- 
tary of  the  empire  and  one  of  the  council  of 
regency,  thought  of  nothing  but  ruining  his 
master.  He  secretly  sent  word  to  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  hasten  toward  Paris ;  and  when 
that  city  surrendered,  March  80,  he  offered 
his  hotel  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  His 
management  secured  the  appointment  by  the 
senate,  on  April  1,  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  its  formal  declaration  on  the  day 
following  Napoleon^s  dethronement.  While 
Marshal  ACarmont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign 
at  Essonne  (April  S)  a  convention  that  baffled 
Napoleon^s  last  hopes  of  resisting,  Tcdleyrand 
welcomed  the  count  of  Artois  to  the  French 
metropolis,  April  12,  and  remained  the  head 
of  the  new  government.  On  the  arrival  of 
Louis  XYin.  he  was  appointed  (May  12)  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  holding  in  fact  the 
premiership  in  the  cabinet ;  and  on  June  4  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  negotiated 
the  first  treaty  of  Paris,  May  30,  1814;  and 
four  montns  later  he  was  sent  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
where  he  fiuled  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
France  as  well  as  he  desired.  He  was  sur- 
prised there  by  the  sudden  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  and  participated  in  the  decla- 
ration that  **  outlawed  the  enemy  of  nations." 
He  was  excepted  from  the  amnesty  granted  to 
those  who  had  previously  deserted  the  em* 
peror,  went  to  Ghent,  where  he  joined  the 
exiled  king  Louis  XVni.,  accompanied  him 
to  France  when  he  returned  there  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  resumed,  July  8,  1815, 
the  premiership  in  the  cabinet  and  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs ;  but  being  disgusted  by  the 
hard  terms  imposed  upon  France  by  the  allied 
powers  and  by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of 
the  new  chamber  of  deputies,  he  resigned  his 
office  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  having  become  obnox- 
ious to  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  was  dis- 
missed; but  through  the  duke  of  Richelieu's 
entreaties  he  received  the  title  of  grand  cham- 
berlain of  France,  with  a  salary  of  40,000 
francs.  He  still  visited  the  Tuileries,  but  was 
coldly  received;  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
chamber  of  peers,  and  delivered  there  several 
opposition  speeches ;  but  his  influence  was 
greatest  in  social  intercourse,  his  saloon  be- 
ing the  gathering  place  of  politicians  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  After  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
England  with  a  princely  salary,  and  negotiated- 


a  treaty,  April  22,  1834,  by  which  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  united  for  the 
pacification  and  settlement  of  the  two  penin- 
sular kingdoms.  He  resigned  his  office,  Jan. 
7,  1835,  and  retired  to  private  life.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  essays  is  his  Memoire  sur  les 
relatioiu  eommereiales  des  6taU-  UnU  vers  1797. 
He  left  personal  memoirs,  which  according  to 
his  will  were  not  to  be  published  till  30  years 
after  his  death.  In  1868  Napoleon  III.  ob- 
tained from  the  heirs  a  further  postponement 
of  22  years ;  and  in  1872,  it  having  been  an- 
nounced that  the  memoirs  were  about  to  be 
published,  the  duke  de  Montmorency,  custo- 
dian of  the  manuscript,  refused  to  violate  the 
pledge  given  to  the  late  emperor.  On  the 
day  before  his  death  Talleyrand  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  pope  enclosing  a  "  retraction '^  writ- 
ten two  months  before.  The  "retraction" 
deplores  his  acts  which  had  afflicted  th6 
church;  and  the  letter  says  that  his  memoirs 
will  explain  to  posterity  the  writer^s  conduct 
during  the  revolution. 

TALLUai,  Jean  Lufeert,  a  French  revolution- 
ist, bom  in  Paris  in  1769,  died  there  in  No- 
vember, 1820.  He  was  the  son  of  the  house 
steward  of  the  marquis  de  Bercy,  who  gave  him 
the  means  of  a  classical  education.  In  1791  he 
started  a  transient  newspaper,  VAmi  du  Or 
toyen^  and  became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  in  1792  clerk  of  the  commune  of 
Paris  and  deputy  to  the  convention  from  Seine- 
et-Oise.  He  took  his  seat  among  the  monior 
guards^  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  and 
was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the 
Girondists.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bor- 
deaux in  1793,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Mme.  de  Fontenay,  whom  he  married.  (6ee 
Chimat.)  At  her  instigation  he  denounced 
Robespierre  and  procured  his  execution,  which 
made  nim  the  leader  of  the  Thermidorians. 
Through  his  influence  Fouquier-Tinville,  Car- 
rier, and  Lebon  were  doomed  to  punishment ; 
and  through  his  energy  the  revolutionary  at- 
tempt of  the  1st  Prairial  was  baffled.  As  com- 
missary of  the  convention  with  the  army  of 
the  west  in  1796,  he  ordered  all  the  rojilist 
prisoners  made  by  Hoche  on  the  Quiberon  pe- 
ninsula to  be  shot.  On  the  13th  Vend^miaire 
he  was  among  the  defenders  of  the  convention 
against  the  rebellious  sections  of  Paris. .  After 
the  establishment  of  the  directorial  govern- 
ment he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  500, 
and  shared  in  the  republican  coup  cTetat  of  the 
18th  Fructidor.  In  1798  he  accompanied  Bo- 
naparte to  Egypt  as  one  of  the  committee  of 
scientific  men,  and  held  there  a  high  adminis- 
trative office.  While  returning  to  France  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  wel- 
comed to  London  by  the  whig  party.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  consul  to  Alicante ;  but  sick- 
ness obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  be 
received  a  paltry  pension  from  Napoleon,  which 
he  lost  in  1811.  Mme.  Tallien,  from  whom 
he  was  divorced  in  1802,  had  borne  him  four 
children. 


TALLOW 

UUOW,  the  Bolid  fat  of  varioDs  terrestrial 
ttoimals,  chieSj  qaodnipeds,  which  has  been 
separated  from  the  membranona  cellular  tiaace 
by  melting.  The  mminanta,  partionJarlj  oien 
and  sheep,  famish  the  tallow  of  eonunerce. 
Rnssia,  South  America,  and  Anstralia  famish 
the  largest  proportion.  That  is  esteemed  best 
which  ia  procured  from  animalB  that  have  fed 
apon  dry  fodder;  hence  Chat  of  Busaia,  where 
animala  feed  for  eight  months  upon  dried  grass, 
is  especially  valued.  Texas  and  particalarly 
southern  California  formerly  furnished  large 
quBntitiea  to  oommerce.  Formerly  tallow  that 
had  been  simply  "tried  out"  or  "rendered" 
waa  extensively  used  for  candles;  very  little 
ia  now  so  nsed,  bat  instead  of  it  the  stearine 
which  has  been  separated  from  the  other  con- 
stituents is  made  into  candles,  which  are  of 
more  uniform  qnality  and  higher  melting  point. 
(See  Steakio  Aoid.)  Tallow  is  also  largely 
consumed  by  soap  manufacturers  (see  Soap), 
and  in  the  dreesing  of  leather.  Tallew  con- 
Biats  of  several  compound  aoid  radicals  united 
with  the  basic  radical  of  glycerine.  Of  these, 
Btoariue  is  fonnd  in  largest  quantity,  with 
more  or  less  of  palmitine  and  oleine,  depend- 
ing npon  the  kind  of  tallow.  In  the  process 
of  soap  making  the  tallow  is  decomposed,  the 
potash  or  soda  combining  with  the  stearine, 
Ac,  and  setting  glycerine  free. — Vegetable  tal- 
low is  obtained  in  China  in  great  quantities 
from  the  solid  sebaceons  covering  of  the  seeds 
of  StiUinaia  sebyfera,  a  tree  that  is  eitensively 
onltivated  in  that  country.  (See  Tallow  Tbbe.) 
The  tallow,  which  is  brittle,  white,  opaqne, 
and  tasteless,  is  preferred  to  animal  tallow  for 
making  candles.  It  is  regarded  as  nearly  pure 
eteorine.  In  the  United  States,  the  wax-like 
covering  of  the  berries  of  the  rayriea  eerifera 
is  in  some  localities  nsed  for  the  same  purposes 
aa  ordinorytallow,  under  the  name  of  bajberry 
tallow.  It  is  hard,  of  olive-green  color,  and 
has  a  fragrant  spicy  odor.  It  ia  also  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  pharmacentical  preparations. 

TilXOV  TREE  (Stiltingia  tebifera),  a  Chi- 
□ese  tree,  belonging  to  the  sparge  family  (eu- 
pA«riiaeea),  growing  from  20  to  40  ft.,  with 
long  and  flexible  branches,  and  long-petioled 
leaves,  much  reeembling  those  of  the  poplars, 
aave  that  they  are  entire;  the  flowers  are  in 
dense  terminsJ  spikes,  the  upper  part  of  which 
conaista  of  sterile  flowers,  with  a  few  fertile 
ones  at  the  base ;  the  fmit  a  small  three-lohad 
capsule  with  one  seed  in  each  .cell ;  the  seeds 
are  covered  with  a  white  tallow -like  suhatance, 
which  gives  the  tree  its  common  name,  and 
which  the  Chinese  nee  for  candles.  This  tree 
ia  abundantly  natorolized  in  Georgia  and  Soatb 
Oarolina  near  the  coast,  and  in  Florida  on  the 
St.  John's.  The  time  and  manner  of  its  intro- 
duction do  not  seem  to  be  known ;  Michanx 
in  1S03  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  ooltivation  in 
Charleeton  and  Savannah,  and  as  also  growing 
■pontaneonsly  at  that  time ;  and  Elliott  (1824) 
speaks  of  the  abandance  of  the  fruit,  of  which 
no  aae  ia  made,  thongh  it  contains  much  oil. 
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The  seeds  produce  two  oily  substances;  the 
tallow-like  coating  which  envelope  them,  and 
an  oil  within  the  kernel  itself.  To  obtain  the 
first,  the  capsules  are  cracked  witbont  bruising 
the  seeds,  the  shells  separated,  end  the  seeds 
treated  with   boiling  water  and  the  tallow 
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skimmed  ofi ;  after  this,  the  seeds  are  cmshed 
and  pressed  for  their  oil.  The  tallow  when 
fresh  is  creamy  white,  but  it  becomes  brown 
on  long  exposure ;  the  Chinese  convert  it  into 
candles,  which  receive  a  final  dip  in  a  mixture 
of  the  same  substance  with  some  insect  wax, 
which  gives  them  a  hard  snrfaoe  and  preserves 
their  form  in  hot  weather;  the  oil  is  nsed  for 
lamps ;  the  refuse  of  the  process  is  used  for 
fuel  and  for  manure.  The  wood  is  hard,  and 
is   Qsed   by  the  Chinese  to  make  blocks  for 

firinting. — Another  species,  S.  tyhatica,  popu- 
sriy  known  as  qnecn's  delight,  is  an  herb,  S 
or  8  ft.  high,  with  alternate,  nearly  eestdle, 
oblong-lanceolate,  serrate  leaves,  and  a  dense 
terminal  yellowish  spike  of  male  flowers  with 
a  few  fertile  ones  at  the  base ;  it  is  fonnd  in 
light  dry  Boils  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  The 
root  in  large  doses  is  emetic  and  cathartic; 
in  small  doses  it  ia  regarded  by  some  southern 
physicians  aa  influendng  the  secretions,  and' 
it  is  useful  in  syphilis  and  skin  diseases. 

TALMl,  FnB(ds  jMqtk,  a  French  actor,  horn 
in  Fans,  Jan.  15,  1768,  died  there,  Oct.  19; 
1826.  He  received  a  collegiate  education,  and 
in  1787  appeared  at  the  Th^fitre  Francois  in 
the  part  of  86ide  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet.  He 
early  turned  his  attention  to  the  substitution 
of  contemporary  historical  dressea  for  the  fancy 
costumes  then  worn,  a  reform  which  had  been 
previously  and  unsucoeeafnily  attempted  by 
Lekoin,  and  which  Talmafinally  effected.  Hie . 
first  original  oreatdon  was  tbe  principal  part 
in  Joseph  Ch^nler's  Charla  IX.  Besides  the 
parts  he  performed  in  Lafosse's  Manlivi,  Ra- 
cine's Iphigiiiie  and  Brita^nieut,  and  Voltairels.' 
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(Edip$y  he  won  great  applause  in  Ch^nier's 
BenH  Vlll.y  and  above  all  in  Daois^s  Hamlet^ 
Othello^  and  Ahtrfar  ;  and  under  the  empire  he 
frequently  plajed  before  royal  audiences.  Du- 
ring the  restoration  some  of  his  most  popular 
peiformances  were  political  manifestations  in 
disguise ;  especially  in  Jouy^s  Sylla^  in  which 
his  striking  resemblance  to  Napoleon  made  a 
great  sensation..  Since  1796  he  had  devoted 
his  undivided  attention  to  tragedy ;  but  in  1828 
he  appeared  as  Damville  in  Oasimir  Delavi^e^s 
comedy  VecoU  dea  vieillards,  in  which  he 
proved  a  worthy  associate  of  Mile.  Mars.  He 
represented  and  may  be  said  to  have  created 
more  than  70  characters.  His  last  and  perhaps 
most  perfect  creation  was  the  part  of  Oharles 
VI.  in  Delaville^s  tragedy,  and  in  which  he 
made  his  last  public  appearance  in  June,  1826. 
In  1855  a  statue  by  David  d' Angers,  represent- 
ing Talma  in  his  great  part  of  Sylla,  was  placed 
in  the  Tuileries  garden.  He  left  an  interesting 
pamphlet  entitled  B6jUxion»  sur  Lekain  et  sur 
Vart  theatral  (8vo,  1815;  reprinted  in  1856 
and  1865).  His  memoirs  by  Moreau,  by  Tissot, 
and  by  Duval  appeared  in  1826;  by  Laregier, 
by  Lemercier,  and  by  Regnault- Warin,  in  1827 ; 
and  his  autobiography,  edited  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  in  1849-'50  (4  vols.  8vo).— His  wife, 
originally  Mile.  Vanhove  (born  at  the  Hague, 
Sept.  10,  1771,  died  in  Paris,  April  11,  1860), 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actresses  of 
her  day,  but  retired  from  the  stage  in  1811, 
nine  years  after  her  marriage. 

TALUfiE,  ntaas  De  Wttt,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7, 
1832.  He  graduated  at  the  New  York  univer- 
sity in  1853,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  (N. 
J.)  theological  seminary  in  1856,  and  was  or- 
diuned  pastor  pf  the  Reformed  Dutch  church 
in  Belleville,  N.  J.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  from 
1859  to  1862,  when  he  was  called  to  the  sec- 
ond Reformed  church  in  Philadelphia;  and  in 
1869  he  became  pastor  of  the  Cfentral  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Brooklyn,  N;  Y.,  in  which 
office  he  still  continues  (1876).  In  1870  his 
congregation  erected  a  new  church,  semicir- 
cular, of  wood  and  iron,  and  capable  of  seat- 
iug  8,400  persons.  This  building,  known  as 
the  "Brooklyn  Tabernacle,^*  was  enlarged  in 

1871  so  as  to  seat  500  more,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Deo.  22,  1872.  On  Feb.  22,  1874,  a 
new  "Tabernacle"  was  dedicated,  built  in 
Gothic  style,  of  brick,  but  retaining  the  semi- 
circular arrangement,  and  seating  5,000  per- 
sons. It  is  the  largest  Protestant  church  in 
America.  Since  the  erection  of  the  former 
tabernacle  the  church,  at  Mr.  Tolmage^s  in- 
stance, has  been  free,  being  maintained  wholly 
by  voluntary  offerings,  with  no  pew  rents.    In 

1872  he  organized  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  church  a  lay  college  for  re- 
ligious training.  It  is  open  to  persons  of  idl 
denominations,  and  gives  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy, logic,  and  general  literature,  and  in 
natural  and  systematic  theology,  sacred  his- 


tory, the  evidences  of  GhristSanity,  the  inter- 

Sretation  of  Scripture,  and  sacred  rhetoric. 
[r.  Talmage  is  a  very  popular  lecturer,  but 
has  latterly  seldom  appeared  in  that  capacity. 
IIIb  sermons  are  delivered  extempore,  bat  are 
reported,  and  published  in  several  reli^oos 
journals  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  has  edited  a  religious  newspaper, 
"  The  Christian  at  Work,"  since  1874,  and  has 
published  four  volumes  of  "  Sermons "  (New 
York,  1872-'6) ;  "  The  Almond  Tree  in  Blos- 
som "  (Philadelphia,  1870) ;  "  Crumbs  Swept 
Up"  (1870);  "Abominations  of  Modem  So- 
ciety" (New  York,  1872);  "Around  the  Tea 
Table"  (Philadelphia,  1874);  "Old  Wells  Dog 
Out"  (New  York,  1874);  "Sports  that  Kill" 
(1876) ;  and  "Every-Day  Religion  "  (1876). 

TAUIIID  (late  Heb.,  study),  the  collectWe 
name  of  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara,  containing 
the  oral  law  'and  other  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
(See  MisHs^AH,  and  Hebbews,  voL  viii.,  pp. 
593-'6.)    In  a  limited  sense  the  term  is  used 
of  the  Gemara  alone.     The  lOshnah  consti- 
tutes the  earlier  text  of  the  Talmud,  which 
the  Gemara  elucidates,  not  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  running  commentary  as  by  fur- 
nishing additional  textual  paragraphs  with  ex- 
planatory remarks,  given  in  the  name  of  re- 
nowned scholars.    Authority  is  placed  against 
authority,  and  discussions  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues are  frequent.     The   arguments  show 
keenness,  but  are  often  fanciful  in.  the  ex- 
treme.   There  are  two  Gemaras  (or  Talmads), 
the  Palestinian  (  Terushalmi^  of  Jerusalem)  and 
the  Babylonian  {Babli).    The  former  contains 
comments  on  39,  and  the  latter  on  36  trea- 
tises of  the  Mishnah.    The  Babylonian,  which 
is  later,  is  the  principal  authority.    The  Mish- 
nah is  in  the  Hebrew  dialect  used  after  the 
exile ;  the  Gemara  in  an  Aramaic  idiom,  very 
corrupt,  especially  in  that  of  Jerusalem.    The 
rabbis  cited  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  G^nuira  are 
the  representatives  of  Jewish  religious  learn- 
ing during  about  six  centuries,  beginning  short- 
ly before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.    The 
chief  commentator  is  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac, 
known  under  the  abbreviation  Rashi.  •  The 
best  compendium  of  Talmudical  decisions  is 
the  MUhneh  torah  of  Maimonides.    The  edi- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  mostly  in  12  folio  vol- 
umes, including  the  most  important  commen- 
taries and  notes,  are  very  numerous.     They 
are  so  arranged  that  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara, 
in  square  Hebrew  characters  without  vowel 
points,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  page,  and  the 
chief  commentaries  and  notes  (Rashi'^s,  Tmr 
photh^  &c.),  in  a  tnedisBval  style  of  writing, 
the  margins  all  around.     Other  commentaries 
are  generally  added  at  the  end  of  each  trea- 
tise.   One  of  the  fullest  is  the  Warsaw  edition 
of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  (1859  et  seq.).    An 
important  essay  on  the  Talmud  was  published 
by  Emanuel  Deutsch  in  the  "Quarterly  Re- 
view" (1869;  reprinted  in  his  "Literary Re- 
mains," New  York,  1873),  and  another  by  M. 
Grtlnbaum  some  months  later  in  the  "North 
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American  Review,"  The  best  Tahnndical  lex- 
icon ia  J.  Levy's  WirUrbueh  iiber  die  Talmu- 
dim  vnd  Midratehim  (Leipaic,  18TG  et  leg.), 
based,  like  ita  predecessors,  on  Natban  ben 
Jehiers  'Aruth,  eomposed  about  1100. 

TlMl,  an  E.  central  oonntj  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sectod  i>j  tlie  Iowa  river;  area,  T£0  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  16,131.  The  surface  is  nndn- 
lating  and  the  soil  higblj  fertile  and  well 
timbered.  There  are  rich  vallejs  ^long  the 
Btreams,  and  good  water  power.  It  is  inter- 
aected  b;  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road. The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were 
1,054,167  boBhela  of  wheat,  1,103,871  of  In- 
dian com,  2S2,GS1  of  oats,  28,666  of  barley, 
88,fllB  of  potatoes,  1T.080  lbs.  of  wool,  407,- 
667  of  bntter,  and  26,864  tonS  of  hay.  There 
were  7,968  horsee,  8,078  miloh  cowa,  9,318 
other  cattle,  4,647  sheep,  and  17,648  awine; 
1 1  manofactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  8  of 
faraitnre,  8  of  time,  G  of  saddlery  and  harness, 
8  Bout  millB,  and  8  saw  milla.     OapltaJ,  Toledo. 

TlMAKDCl.    See  Ant-Eatbb. 

TIMAQIU,  aborouKh  of  Schaylkill  co.,  Fenn- 
Bjlvania,  on  the  Little  Bchnylkill  river  and  on 
bnmchea  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
road and  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jeraey, 
16  m.  E.  N.  E.  ot  PottaviUe  and  60  m.  N.  E. 
of  Harriabnrg;  pop.  in  1870.  6,960;  in  1876, 
About  7,000.  It  is  in  a  rich  coal  and  iron 
region,  and  has  good  water  power.  It  con- 
tains three  machine  shops  and  fonnderiea  (one 
of  them  the  largest  in  the  state),  atove  works, 
a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  a  rolling  mill,  two 
■aw  mills  and  sash  factories,  a  spike  factory, 
a  brick  kiln,  a  powder  mill,  a  tannery,  a  lima 
kiln,  two  breweries,  seven  or  eight  bottling 
establishments,  a  gun  factory,  two  screen  fac- 
tories, 'and  two  saddle  and  harness  factories, 
besides  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroad  company.  It  has  a  nre  department,  a 
national  bank,  a  banking  and  tmet  company, 
three  brick  school  honses,  a  daily  and  a  week- 
ly newspaper,  and  ten  chorchea, 

TUUEACL  See  Laroh. 
.  TlMiUlfD,  the  fmit  of  a  legnminona  tree, 
latTutriTidvt  Indiea,  the  common  and  botani- 
cal name  being  derived  from  the  Arabs,  who, 
having  learned  of  the  frnlt  from  the  Hindoos, 
called  it  tamare-hindi,  the  Indian  date.  The 
tree  ia  indigenons  to  various  parta  ot  Africa, 
and  probably  also  to  India,  and  it  grows  wild 
in  several  of  the  East  Indian  ialands ;  it  was 
early  introdnced  into  the  'West  Indies,  and  is 
completely  naturalized  there,  and  also  in  por- 
tions of  Brazil  and  Mexico.  There  is  only  one 
tpeoies  of  the  genns.  It  is  a  large  handsome 
tree,  60  to  80  ft.  high ;  its  componnd  leaves, 
of  10  to  20  pairs  of  small  oblong  leaflets,  form 
a  dense  foliage;  the  flowers,  white  when  they 
first  open,  bat  soon  turning  yellow,  have  pur- 
ple and  brown  stamens,  are  borne  in  racemes, 
and  are  fragrant;  the  fruit  is  an' indehtBoent 
legome  or  pod,  8  to  6  in.  long,  straight  or 
curved,  Uiick,  and  with  a  hard,  brittle  exterior 
shell ;  the  seeds,  from  4  to  12,  are  each  sor- 
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ronnded  by  a  tongh  papery  membrane,  ontside 
of  which,  and  between  it  and  the  ebell,  is  a 
firm,  jnicy,  very  acid  pulp,  traversed  by  strong 
woody  fibres,  which  start  from  the  fruit  stalk 
and  run  through,  throwing  off  branches,  to 
the  opposite  end  (apes)  of  the  pod.  The  ripe- 
nesa  of  the  pods  is  known  by  the  brittleness 
of  the  enter  shell ;  they  are  picked,  and  in  the. 
West  Indies  deprived  of  the  shell  and  packed 
in  a  cask,  and  boiling  sirup  ie  poured  over 
them  until  the  vessel  is  fnll ;  when  cool  the 
package  ia  headed  up  and  is  ready  for  market. 
A  better  kind,  rarely  found  on  aale,  ia  prepared 
by  packing  the  shelled  fruit  in  stone  jars,  with 
alternate  layera  of  sugar.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  fmit  is  nsnally  preserved  without  sugar; 
the  shell  is  removed  and  the  pulp  and  seed 
are  kneaded  into  a  mass,  and  in  this  form 
tamarinds  are  chiefly  nsed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Thepnlphaaabrisk  acid  taate,  modi- 
fied more  or  less  by  the  amonnt  of  sugar  used- 
it  contains  tartaric,  citric,  and  other  acida,  and 
some  principle  not  well  ascertained  which  gives 
it  a  fajative  property.  Tamarinde  are  used, 
especially  in  tropical  countries,  to  prepare  a 
refreshing  drink,  by  ponring  boiling  water 


overthefmit;  this  drink  is  also  used  aaa  laxa- 
tive and  refrigerant  in  fevers.  By  boiling  the 
preserved  fmit  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  sifting,  the  pulp  is  obtained  pure ;  it  is 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a  popular  laiative,  the  com- 
pound confection  of  senna.  The  wood  is  use- 
ful for  timber,  and  makes  a  fine  obarooal. 
The  shell  of  the  aecda  is  astringent  and  con- 
teiuB  tannin ;  their  kernels  are  used  as  food  in 
India  in  times  of  scarcity. 

TinUtlSEt  the  name  of  ornamental  shrubs 
of  the  genus  tamarix  (the  ancient  name,  mp- 
posed  to  be  from  the  river  Tamaris),  of  a  pmall 
family  {tamari^ex'Mm')  closely  related  to  the 
pink  family.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  old 
world,  and  the  more  than  GO  described  species 
are  reducible  to  abont  20,  all  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  minute  scale-like  or  awl-shaped,  al- 
ternate leaves,  which  are  appreaeed,  and  smalt 
purplish  flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  ncemes ; 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fonrs  or  fives; 
it  haa  a  one-celled  ovary,  ripening  into  a  pod 
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with  many  seeds,  each  of  which  has  »  Bmall 
talt  of  hairs.  The  comroon  tamarisk  {T.  Gal- 
liea^  is  sbnndant  on  the  MediterrsDean  and 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Enrope,  and,  though  apon- 
taoeons  in  England,  is  thonght  to  bare  been 
introdneed  there ;    from  its  slender  graceful 
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habit,  and  the  abundant  though  not  showy 
flowers,  this  is  deserving  of  a  place  among 
shmbberj ;  in  the  northern  states  it  is  often 
killed  to  the  groond  in  severe  wint«re.  T. 
Afrieana  and  others  are  offered  in  the  oato- 
logaea,  bnt  there  is  mach  confusion  as  to  names. 
T.  mann^era  at  the  Eaat  (regarded  by  some 
botanists  as  a  rarietj  of  T.  Oallica)  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  plant  the  manna  from 
which  fed  the  Hebrews.  (See  Makka.)  Tam- 
arisk manna  Is  produced  in  small  drops  from 
the  T.  Oallica'ia  Arabia,  the  branches  having 
been  punctured  by  as  insect.  Tamarisk  galls 
are  foond  apon  T.  orimtalU,  in  IT.  W.  India, 
and  are  used  in  India  instead  of  oak  galls. 

TAHITITE,  a  town  and  the  principal  port  of 
Madagascar,  on  the  E.  coast,  in  lat.  16°  10'  8., 
Ion.  49°  28'  E. ;  pop.  about  7,500.  It  is  bnilt 
on  a  point  abont  800  yards  wide,  with  low 
sand  bills  behind  it.  Nearly  all  the  build- 
ings, ezceptine  a  few  belonging  to  foreign  reu- 
deots,  are  in  tiie  native  style,  with  high  roofs 
thatched  with  rashes.  The  town  has  a  large 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  is  fast  increasing 
in  oommeroial  importanoo.  The  total  valne  of 
imports  in  18TS  was  $487,266;  of  esports, 
(360,930.  The  principal  imports  are  sheet- 
ings, calico,  rum,  brandy,  shoes,  and  salt : 


and  10  per  cent,  in  money  on  exports. 

TUUXSUPIS  (formerly  Nuevo  SantAnder),  an 
E.  state  of  Merico,  bounded  N.  by  Texas,  E.  by 


fl59  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  108,778.  The  coast 
is  low  and  sandy,  and  several  lagoons  extend 
along  the  shore,  the  largest  being  the  lagnna 
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Madre,  more  than  100  m.  long,  and  in  some 
places  20  m.  wide.  The  Rio  Grande  del  h'orta 
forms  the  northern  bonndarj  line ;  other  rifen 
are  the  Fernando  or  Tigre,  Dorbon,  Santander, 
and  Tampico ;  the  months  of  all  are  so  mDch 
encumbered  with  bars  that  they  are  atmoit 
useless  for  navigation.  In  the  nortbem  part 
ot  the  state  the  flat  country  extends  inlsnd  for 
some  distance,  and  the  surface  then  rises.iato 
elevated  plains ;  bat  in  the  south  it  is  ^veru- 
fied  by  numerous- mountains  and  Gne  valleTs. 
During  the  hot  season  the  climate  on  the  coast 
is  anhealthfal,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  ot  the 
interior  it  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  TLere 
are  rich  silver  and  copper  mines,  but  tbey  are 
tittle  worked.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable 
timber.  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fraita  of  the  tem- 

fierate  and  torrid  zones  are  easily  grown;  but 
ittle  attention  is  paid  to  agricoltare.  Vast 
numbers  of  cattle,  and  to  a  less  extent  horses, 
mnles,  goats,  and  sheep,  are  reared.  The  chief 
towns  are  Ciudad  Victoria,  the  c^iUl,  MaU- 
moros,  and  Tampico. 

TAMBMLnt.,  iMta,  an  Italian  singer,  boru  in 
Rome  in  1820.  He  made  his  d^but  at  tbe 
Teatro  del  Fondo  in  Naples  in  1841,  and  sub- 
sequently sang  in  Spain,  South  America,  Eng- 
land, and  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  city  he  ap- 
peared for  18  consecutive  seasons.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1875,  but  without  suc- 
cess, his  voice  being  impaired. 

TAMBOCUHE,  an  instmment  of  the  drum 
species,  consisting  of  a  wooden  or  metal  boop, 
over  which  parchment  is  distended,  and  wbich 
is  hnng  with  a  set  of  hells.  It  is  held  in  either 
band  and  beaten  with  the  knuckles  of  the  other. 
Oertain  preonliar  effects  of  sound  are  produced 
by  rubbing  the  parchment  briskly  with  the 
thnmb.  The  tamboarine  is  one  of  the  meet 
ancient  instruments  known,  and,  from  the 
gracefnl  use  which  can  be  made  of  it,  has 
always  been  afavorite  with  dantsers. 

TASBOV.  L  A  8.  E.  govenunent  of  Enro- 
pean  Russia,  bordering  on  Vladimir,  Nidiego- 
rod,  Penza,  Saratov,  Voronezh,  Orel,  Tnla,  and 
Riazon;  area,  86,B88  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870. 
2,150,871.  It  is  level,  and  partly  trsvereed 
by  steppes  in  tbe  south.  Tbe  chief  rivers  are 
the  Tzna,  Uoksha,  and  Vorona,  the  banks  of 
which  are  swampy  and  covered  with  forests 
Grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  poppies  are  raised,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  part.  The  other  pro- 
ducts include  timber,  peat,  iron,  saltpetre,  and 
sulphur ;  and  there  are  many  mineral  Springs. 
The  government  is  celebrated  for  its  horse 
markets  and  studs.  IL  A  city,  capital  of  tbe 
government,  260  m.  S.  E.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  in 
1867,  28,617.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  spd 
has  many  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  manufactories  of  tallow,  wool- 
lens, sail  olot)),  &o.  The  annnal  markets  are 
celebrated.  -  Gardens  and  fine  etreetd  mate  it 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  provincial  cities. 

TUnCVlin,  AhImIs,  an  Italian  singer,  bom 
in  Faenza,  March  28,   1800.     After  seversl 
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years*  practice  in  the  theatre  and  charohes 
of  hia  native  city,  he  m&de  hia  pcblio  dShnt 
at  Bologna  in  1818,  and  aoon  rose  into  great 
celebrity  in  Italy.  In  18S3  he  first  appeared 
in  London  and  Paris,  and  thenceforth  visited 
them  aunnallj  nntti  his  retiremetit  in  1864, 
vben  he  settled  at  Sdvrea,  Franoe.  With  Oriai, 
Rnbini,  and  Lablache,  he  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal performers  in  BelUni'a  PuWtant,  and  for 
•ereral  seasoDS  conlinned  a  memher  of  that 
remarlcable  quartet.  His  voice,  a  baritone  of 
great  power  and  sweetness,  was  shown  to  the 
best  effect  in  the  operas  of  Bossini,  Bellini,  and 
Donizetti,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent  actor 
both  in  eeriona  and  bnffo  opera.  His  finest 
parta  were  Figaro  and  Don  Gioyanni. 

TiMHBINI,  PMn,  an  Italian  theolo^an,  born 
in  Brescia  in  1787,  died  in  Pavia  in  March, 
1827.  In  1772,  while  professor  in  the  semi- 
narj  of  Bresda,  be  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  prefect  of  studies  in  the  Irish 
college  of  San  laidoro  at  Rome.  In  1T78  he 
was  appointed  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
professor  of  theology  at  Pavia  and  director  of 
studies  in  the  Qennano-Hnngarian  college  in 
that  city.  In  179S  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, bnt  in  1797  the  French  authorities  in 
Lombardy  compelled  him  to  fill  the  chtdr  of 
ethics  and  internaldonal  law  in  the  oniversity. 
This  chair  was  sappressed  in  17fl8,  bnt  restored 
in  1801,  and  filled  by  him  till  1818,  when  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  facnlty  of  Jaw. 
ilo  published  Idea  d«lla  Santa  Soda  (Pavia, 
1784),  in  which  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
papal  official  infallibility,  while  maintuning 
the  jnriadictional  snpremacy  of  the  Roman 
see ;  Introdutume  alio  itudio  delta  filotofia 
(Milan,  1797);  Leeioni  di  filotofia  morale,  e 
di  naturaU  s  tceiaU  diritto  (4  vols.,  Pavia, 
180e-'12);  Elementa  JvrU  Ifatara  (Milan, 
ISlff)  ;  and  Cenni  tulla  perfettibilitd  deW 
wmona  famiglia  (Milan,  182S). 

UHBU.UE.    SeeTiMOCB. 

TIMIU,  or  Ikaak  See  India,  Raoh  and 
LANfiUAOBB  or,  v< 
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*  TkaailpH.  a  sea- 
«  etate  of  Tamanli- 


port  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 

eLB,  on  the  river  P&niico,  6  m.  from  the  ^If  of 
erioo,  and  336  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Vera  Omzj 
pop.  aboat  S,600.  It  is  on  rising  ground,  with 
wide  streets  crossing  at  right  an^es.  The 
faouMs  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  there  are  two 
churches,  a  custom  house,  two  hospitals,  a 
prison,  and  some  monuments.  The  harbor  is 
not  very  safe,  and  has  a  dangerous  bar.  The 
commerce  is  principally  with  New  York,  New 
Orle&ne,  and  Liverpool,  and  to  the  latter  port 
tbere  is  a  r^plar  line  of  steamers.  For  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80,  1674,  th&  yalae  of  im- 
ports was  t71G,821 ;  of  exports,  $1,889,472, 
ioclading  $1,264,016  specie. 

TASAin,  a  name  given  to  the  tanagrinci,  a 
very  larg;e  dividon  of  the  finch  family,  peonliar 
lo  America,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Boathem  portion  of  the  continent,  which  ood- 
laina  nearly  200  of  the  more  than  220  species 


described  bj  Sclater.  The  hill  has  the  npper 
mandible  notched,  and  is  osually  triangular  at 
the  base  and  arched;  the  toes  have  strong 
daws,  and  the  hind  toe  is  lung  and  strong. 
They  aresmall  and  brilliant  birds,  thepreroiling 
colors  being  orange,  scarlet,  and  black ;  many 
have  a  pleasing  song,  and  afew  are  remarkable 
for  their  mnsical  powers ;  their  flight  is  rapid, 
movements  active,  and  habits  arboreal;  mo9t 
unite  in  flocks,  often  in  the  neighborhood  of 
hnman  habitations,  but  afew  ar» solitary;  the 
food  consists  of  insects,  fruits,  and  aeeds.  Of 
the  20  genera,  only  a  few  of  the  common  ones 
can  be  here  noticed. — In  the  genua  pyranga 
(Vieill.)  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  the 
second  quill  nearly  as  lung  as  the  third,  which 
is  longest ;  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even.  One 
of  the  most  richly  colored  of  North  American 
birds  is  the  scarlet  tansger  (P.  rubra,  Vieill.), 
about  7i  in.  long  and  11}  in.  in  alar  extent; 
the  male  in  the  breeding  season  is  of  a  general* 
bright  carmine  color,  with  the  wings  and 
notched  tail  velvety  black;  the  female  is  dull 
yellowish  green,  which  is  also  the  color  of  the 
young  and  the  other  sex  in  autumn  and  winter. 


Soriet  Tiniger  (Pjiugt  mtn). 

It  enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico  early 
in  April,  arriving  in  New  Jersey  about  the 
middle  of  May;  it  goes  as  far  north  inland  as 
Lake  Huron,  and  has  been  found  breeding  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  it  is  very 
sensitive  to  cold ;  its  migrations  are  performed 
at  night;  its  notes  are  lively,  but  not  mnsical 
according  to  Wilson,  resembling  the  syllables 
"  chip,  chnrr."  The  change  from  the  winter 
to  the  summer  plumage  takes  place  very  rapid- 
ly ;  it  is  shy  and  nnsociable,  preferring  Uie  deep 
rooesses  of  forests,  and  rarely  approaching  hn- 
man habitations  in  crowded  villages;  the  food 
consists  of  fmits  and  insects,  especially  wasps 
and  bees.  As  in  the  subfamily  generally,  the 
neat  is  thin  and  coarsely  made;  the  eggs  are 
three  to  five,  dull  greenish  blue  with  brown 
and  purple  specks,  and  are  seven  eighths  by 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  size.  This  species 
is  found  from  the  eastern  states  to  Missouri.. 
The  STisKssippi  tanager  or  aanimer  red  bird 
(P.  (BtMea,  Vieill,)  is  7|  in.  long  and  11  in.  in 
alar  extent ;  the  color  is  light  red,  brightest  on 
the  bead,  the  back  dusky,  and  the  quills  and 
shafts  of  tail  feathery  brown;  bill  light  horn 
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color,  and  the  gape,  aa  in  others  of  the  genus, 
well  provided  with  bristles  bending  downward'; 
the  females  olive  above  and  reddish  yellow  be- 
low, as  are  the  young  males ;  the  color  is  lighter 
and  more  rosy  than  in  the  scarlet  tanager,  and 
the  bill  is  much  larger.  It  is  found  in  the  S. 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states  and  Guatemala,  is  so 
sensitive  to  cold  that  it  rarely  goes  further 
north  than  Massachusetts,  and  is  not  seen  in 
the  southern  states  after  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  it  is  of  solitary  habits,  preferring  growths 
of  stunted  hickories  and  oaks.  The  song  is 
like  the  syllables  '•^  chicky,  chucky,  chuck,''  and 
is  chiefly  at  night ;  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
especially  large  beetles,  taken  on  the  wing ;  the 
nest  is  rudely  made  and  insecurely  fastened  to 
its  supporting  branch;  the  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  light  blue,  and  are  incubated  for  12  days 
'by  both  sexes.  In  the  genus  tanagra  (Linn.) 
the  bill  is  short,  elevated  at  base,  rather  trian- 
-gular ;  the  wings  moderate,  with  the  third  and 
fourth  quills  longest.  There  are  many  species, 
all  South  American,  living  in  troops ;  the  nest 
is  carelessly  made.  The  bishop  tanager  {T. 
epUeoptUf  Linn.)  is  purplish  violet,  with  the 
small  wing  coverts  bluish  white,  the  middle 
shaded  with  violet,  the  larger  ashy,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  blackish  bordered  with  blue. — 
The  genus  callUU  (Boie)  comprises  about  80 
species  of  the  most  beautifully  variegated  of 
tropical  birds,  all  inhabitants  of  the  dense 
South  American  forests.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  festive  tanager  {Cfestioa^  Boie), 
which  has  the  throat  and  crown  blue,  forehead 
and  upper  back  black,  collar  scarlet,  rest  of 
plumage  parrot  green.  The  celebrated  orgch 
nista^  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  and  great 
compass  of  its  voice,  belongs  to  the  genus 
euphonia. 

TABTAISi    See  Don. 

TMiHAftlTO,  or  iatnaiarivt,  a  city  of  Mada- 
gascar, capital  of  the  province  of  Imerne  in 
the  territory  of  Ankova,  and  the  residence  of 
the  so-called  sovereign  (now  queen)  of  Mada- 
gaiaoar,  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  in  lat. 
18''  66'  S.,  Ion.  47°  28'  E. ;  pop.  about  75,000. 
It  is  on  a  long  irregular  hill  in  th'e  midst  of 
a  highly  cultivated  valley,  18  m.  long  by  10 
m.  wide,  and  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
houses  of  the  better  classes  are  substantially 
constructed  of  wood,  with  high  bamboo  roofs 
thatched  with  rushes;  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  of  split  bamboo  covered  with  mats. 
The  palace,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  rec- 
tangular, about  60  ft.  high,  with  a  tall  roof 
pierced  with  three  rows  of  windows,  and  with 
double  vdrandas.  A  smaller  palace  near  by 
is  the  residence  of  the  prince  royal,  and  the 
houses  of  the  chief  nobles  and  military  officers 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  K.  of  the  pal- 
«oe  is  a  natural  amphitheatre,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 100,000  persons,  where  large  public  assem- 
blies are  held.  Courts  are  held  in  the  open 
air  W.  of  the  pcilace,  and  a  little  beyond  is  a 
precipice  800  ft.  high,  down  which  those  con- 
victed of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  are  thrown. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  misffilonaiies  a 
marked  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  habits  and  mann^  of  life  of  the 
people,  who  have  adopted  many  European  cus- 
toms. Schools  and  chapels  have  been  estab- 
lished, printing  offices  opened,  and  many  thou- 
sand Bibles  and  other  books  printed. 

TANCUSD)  an  Italian  crusader,  bom  in  1078, 
died  in  Antioch  in  1112.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
marquis  Odo  or  Ottobonus  and  of  Emma,  a 
daughter  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville  and  sbter 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia.  He  took 
the  cross  under  his  cousin  Bohemond,  son  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  made  over  his  heritage  to  his 
younger  brother,  and  embarked  in  1096  from 
Taranto.    In  the  plains  of  Ghalcedon  his  troops 

J'oined  those  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  whom 
le  formed  an  intim&te  friendship.   At  the  siege 
of  NicflBa  in  1097  he  distinguished  himself,  at 
the  battle  of  Dorylseum  saved  the  army  of  the 
cross  f ron>  destruction,  and  after  the  taking  of 
Niceea  led  the  advanced  guard  through  Asia 
Minor.     He  took  possession  of  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra,  to  both  of  which  Baldwin  laid 
claim,  giving  rise  to  a  bitter  quarrel ;  but  tbej 
were  afterward  reconciled.    He  achieved  great 
distinction  during  the  siege  of  Antioch;  and 
at  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  mount  the  walls.    In  the  carnage 
and  rapine  which  followed,  he  almost  alone  of 
the  Christian  knights  manifested  compas^on, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  saved  thou- 
sands of  the  captured.    When  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  marched  toward  Jerusalem,  Tancred  de- 
feated his  advanced  guard,  sjid  wared  in  the 
subsequent  victory  at  Asoalon,  Aug.  12,  1099. 
He  afterward  took  Tiberias,  beleaguered  Jaffa, 
and  was  made  prince  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee. 
Bohemond,  now  prince  of  Antioch,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  Tancred  marched 
to  his  relief,  and  administered  his  goverument 
during  his  detention;  and  when  Bohemond 
after  his  release  went  to  Europe  to  arm  the 
West  against  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  left  the 
defence  of  Antioch  to  Tancred.    During  his 
absence  his  principality  was  attacked  on  all 
sides,  but  was  heroically  defended  by  Tancred, 
who  reduced  Artesia,  besieged  Tripoli  in  1109, 
and  subsequently  withstood  in  Antioch  a  se- 
vere siege  from  the  Saracens.    Bohemond  died 
at  Salerno,  and  the  hyost  he  had  collected  was 
scattered.     Tancred  now  resumed  the  offen- 
sive, defeated  the  Saracens,  and  forced  the  sul- 
tan to  evacuate  Syria.    His  exploits  have  been 
celebrated,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  by 
Raoul  de  Oaen,  in  Le$  g/eites  de  Tancr^;  and 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  of  las- 
so's "Jerusalem  Delivered:" 

TANET,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  White  river 
and  its  affluents ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,407,  of  whom  10  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  6,876  bushels  of 
wheat,  135,577  of  Indian  com,  11,075  of  oafe, 
and  48,250  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  1,163 
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horses,  1,026  milch  cowg,  1,694  other  cattle, 
8, 189  sheep,  and  9,600  swine.  Capital,  f^orsyth. 
TIKEY,  R«gnr  Bro«k&  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Calvert  co.,  Md.,  March  17,  1777,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  12,  1864.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  graduated 
at  Dickinson  college.  Pa.,*  in  1795,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1799,  conunenced  practice  in 
his  native  connty,  and  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  general  assembly  as  a  federalist.  In 
1801  he  removed  to  Frederick,  and  in  1816 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1822  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  continiied  to 
reside  ontll  his  death.  In  1824  he  identified 
himself  with  the  supporters  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
but  was  nevertheless  made  attorney  general  of 
the  state  by  the  federal  governor  in  1827.  In 
1831  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States.  He  sup- 
ported the  president  in  his  controversy  with 
the  United  States  bank,  and  in  September, 
1833,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  the  dismissal. of  Mr.  Duane  from  that  office; 
and  he  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  deposits  from  the 
United  States  bank  to  the  local  banks  selected 
by  him  as  agents  of  the  government.  When 
his  nomination  w^as  communicated  to  the  sen- 
ate, that  body  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  28  to 
18.  In  1835  he  was  nominated  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  but 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate.  When  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  died,  and  the  president  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Taney  as  his  successor,  the  senate, 
now  having  an  administration  majority,  con- 
firmed the  nomination,  and  he  took  his  seat 
Dpon  the  bench  in  January,  1837.  In  the 
decision  of  the  questions  which  came  before 
him  as  a  judge  he  displayed  great  ability ;  and 
though  his  views  of  constitutional  law  were 
less  in  the  direction  of  centralization  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  he  did  not  fail  to  sus- 
tain to  the  fullest  extent  the  powers,  which  he 
believed  were  justly  claimed  for  tlie  federal 
government.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
is  the  case  of  Ableman  v.  Booth,  21  Howard, 
506  (1859),  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of 
the  state  courts  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  imprisonment  by  or  under  a  claim  of  fed- 
eral authority,  and  asserted  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion for  that  purpose  in  the  federal  courts ;  a 
decision  opposed  to  the  general  practice  that 
had  before  prevailed,  but  which  has  recently 
been  reaffirmed  by  the  court.  The  most  noted 
of  his  decisions  was  that  in  Dred  Scott  v. 
Sandford,  19  Howard,  893.  In  that  case  Scott, 
who  was  held  as  a  slave  in  Missouri,  brought 
suit  to  recover  his  freedom,  suing  in  the  fed- 
eral court  on  the  ground  of  being  a  citizen 
of  a  different  state  from  the  defendant,  and 
claiming  his  freedom  because  of  haying  b^en 
taken  by  his  master  into  territory  made  free 
by  the  act  of  congress  commonly  called  the 
Missouri  compromise.  The  case,  having  been 
decided  in  the  circuit  court,  was  removed  to 
the  supreme*  court.    The  decision  (1857)  de- 


clared that  Scott  was  not  entitled  to  bring  suit 
in  the  federal  court,  because  he  was  not  a  citi- 
zen; the  chief  justice  in  an  elaborate  opin- 
ion declaring  that  for  more  than  a  century 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  negroes,  whether  slave  or 
free,  had  been  regarded  ^^  as  beings  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate 
with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  politi- 
cal relations ;  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had 
no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound 
to  respect."  Having  reached  this  conclusion, 
which  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  case,  the 
cdurt  went  further,  and  considered  the  main 
question  involved,  namely,  whether  it  was  com- 
petent for  congress  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  territories  of  the  Union ;  and  the  majority, 
Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissenting,  denied 
the  power.  The  party  dissatisfied  with  this 
conclusion  made  it  the  occasion  for  a  severe 
arraignment  of  the  court,  not  only  because  of 
the  views  held  as  to  the  right  to  le^slate 
against  slavery,  but  because  those  views  were 
expressed  in  a  case  not  calling  for  them,  in- 
asmuch as  the  court  had  already  decided  that 
it  had  no  "jurisdiction.  The  decision,  in  its 
denial  of  the  right  of  citizenship  to  negroes, 
was  disregarded  by  the  executive  department 
after  Mr.  Lincoln  became  president,  and  by 
the  ludicial  also  when  Mr.  Chase  became  chief 
justice  and  admitted  colored  persons  as  prac- 
titioners in  the  federal  courts.  In  May,  1861, 
Chief  Justice  Taney  was  applied  to  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  John  Merryman 
of  Baltimore,  who  had  been  arrested  under 
the  orders  of  a  federal  general,  and  promptly 
issued  the  writ.  The  officer  to  whom  it.  was 
addressed  declined  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that 
Merryman  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  that  the  officer  had  been  duly 
empowered  by  the  president  to  suspend  the 
writ  ot, habeas  corjnis.  Upon  this  the  chief 
justice  ordered  an  attachment  to  issue,  but  as 
it  was  impossible  to  serve  this,  he  wrote  out 
his  opinion  denying  to  the  president  the  poWer 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  in- 
sisting that  it  could  only  be  done  by  legislative 
authority.  To  this  opinion  no  attention  was 
paid  at  the  time,  but  congress  soon  passed  the 
necessary  law  to  meet  the  objection.  A  me- 
moir of  his  life,  prepared  at  his  request  by  his 
friend  Prof.  Samuel  Tyler  (Baltimore,  1872), 
includes  his  autobiography,  which  only  comes 
down  to  1801.  A  bronze  statue  of  him  by 
Rinehart,  ordered  by  the  state  of  Maryland, 
was  unveiled  in  Annapolis,  Dec.  10,  1872. 

TANCtANTllLA  (the  meeting  place  of  waters), 
a  lake  in  central  Africa,  discovered  by  Burton 
and  Speke  on  Feb.  18,  1868.  It  occupies  a 
long  depression  in  a  re^on  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, S.  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  lakes  and 
N.  W.  of  Lake  Nyassa.  It  is  included  be- 
tween lat.  8°  ahd  9°  S.,  and  Ion.  29°  and  82° 
80'  E.,  and  extends  about  400  m.  in  a  N.  W. 
and  S.  E.  direction,  itfl  width  varying  from  10 
to  60  m.    Its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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according  to  the  latest  observstionB  (made  b^ 
Ijeut.  L.  Y.  Cameron,  R.  N.,  1874),  ie  2,711-2 
ft.    The  water  ia  deep,  and  pure,  tbongb  pe- 
ottliar  in  taste.     The  northera  portion  uf  the 
lake,  which  was  thoronghly  explored  bf  Liv- 
iogstone,  lies  between  the  29th  and  80th  merid- 
ians, and  narrowB  a»  it  trends  northward,  be- 
ing largely  hemmed  in  b;  mountains  on  or' 
near  the  coaat.    Nearest  the  W.  shore,  just  S. 
of  the  1th  parallel,  is  the  large  island  of  Hod- 
ma,  40  m.  long.    At  its  N.  eitremit;  the  lake 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Kuaizi.    8.  of  lat.  6° 
the  lake  is  whollj-  E.   of  the  80th  meridian. 
The  E.  coaat  is  hill;.    The  wide  bay  which 
forma  the  S.  extremity  of  Tanganyika  is  the 
Lake  Liemba  of  Livingstone.    Between  lat.  6° 
and  7°  the  W.  coast  rises  into  mountains  3,500 
ft.  high,  wooded  to  their  gnmrnits.    On  both 
sides  iunnmerable  small  streams  and  man;  con- 
siderable rivers  flow  into  the  lake.    The  river 
Lnkilga,  discovered  bjr  Ijeat.  Oameron  on  the 
W.  coast  in  May,  1874,  which  is  300  to  600 
yards  wide  and  from  three  to  tire  fathoms 
deep,  leaves  the  lake,  near  lat  6%  with  a  cur- 
rent of  1*2  knot  an  hoar.    This  explorer  traced 
the  river  fonr  or  Ave  miles,  nntil  his  boats 
were  stopped  by  the  density  of  the  aquatic 
vegetation. — The    hydrograpbic    relations    of 
L«Se  Tanganyika  have  oeeu  the  sohjeot  of 
much  controversy.    As  to  its  a8sert«d  connec- 
tion with  the  Nile  system,  see  Nile.     Accord- 
ing to  native  information,  the  Lnkuga  flows 
into  Livingstone's  Lualaba,  bat  Capt.  Burton 
regards  this  outlet  as  really  such  only  in  the 
season  of  floods,  when  it  acts  as  a  surplus 
drain,  becoming  in  torn  a  tributary  to  the  lake 
in  the  dry  season ;  a  view  which  is  evident- 
ly founded  on  Livingstone's  observation  that 
from  February  to  November  the  surface  wa- 
ter of  the  lake,  as  seen 
at  Ujiji,  moves  north- 
ward   at    the    rate   of 
about  a  mile  an  boor, 
while   during    the    re- 
mainder   of    the    year 
there  is  a  similar  gentle 
movement   in  the    op- 
posite  direction. — The 
shores  of  the  lake  are 
rich   in    beautiful   sce- 
nery, and  in  many  por- 
tions   are    thickly    iu- 
habited.    The  priucipal 
place    upon    it    is    the 
town  of  IJJiji,  on  the  E. 
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was  once  good,  hut  is  now  so  filled  up  witii 
sand  that  vessels  of  "SOO  or  400  tons  only  can 
enter  it  The  entrances  in  1873  were  6SS 
vessels,  tonnage  48,9S6;  clearances  S20,  toa- 
nage  ii),08S.  The  total  valne  of  the  imports 
was  $1,768,125,  of  which  $GOO,CiO0  was  in 
specie;  of  the  exports,  |1,210,0S0.  Its  tr^e 
consists  principally  in  supplying  Gibraltar, 
Cadiz,  and  Lisbon  with  provisions,— Tangier 
is  the  ancient  Tingis,  supposed  to  hare  been 
founded  by  the  Cu^hsgiaians.  It  was  an'  im- 
portant city  under  the  Romans,  and  under 
Claudius  became  the  capital  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana.  In  1471  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  held  it  till  I6fi2,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  England  as  a  part  of  the  dovry 
of  Catharine  of  Bragansa,  queen  of  Charles  11. 
The  British  abandoned  it  in  1684,  after  de- 
stroying the  mole  which  they  had  built  In 
1844  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French. 

TiNGIPlHOJ,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
bounded  N,  by  Mississippi  and  8.  by  Lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Maurepos,  and  intersected 
by  the  Tangipahoa  river ;  area,  about  730  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,928,  of  whom  2,994  were 
colored;  in  1875,  7,348,  of  whom  3,186  were 
colored.  The  surface  ia  low  and  level,  and  tbe 
soil  in  some  parte  fertile,  in  others  sandy.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and 
Great  Northern  railroad.  The  chief  produi- 
tjons  in  1870  were  64,023  buahels  of  Indian 
com,  35,809  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,642  bales  of 
oottoD,  20,423  lbs.  of  hntter,  9,071  of  wool,  and 
57,030  of  rice.  There  were  773  horses,  1,460 
milch  cows,  4,877  other  cattle,'  8,457  sheep, 
and  6,270  swiue.    Capital,  Amite  City. 

TASJWE.  L  A  district  of  Madras,  British 
India,  bounded  K,  by  Trichinopoly  and  South 
Aroot,  E.  and  8.  E,  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  8. 


and  seaport  of  Morocco, 
near  the  W.  entrance  of 
the  strut  of  Gibraltar,- 
in  lat  85°  47'  N.,  Ion. 
6°  48'  W. ;  pop.  about  12,000.    It  is  on  high 
ground  overlooking  a  spacious  bay,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall,  and  defended  by  several  forts. 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.    The  harbor 
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and  S.  W.  by  Madura,  and  W.  by  Trichinop- 
oly and  the  dependent  native  state  of  Poodoo- 
cottah ;  area,  3,786  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1873, 1,976,- 
043.    There  are  no  important  harbors.    The 
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country  is  watered  by  the  Coleroon  and  Ca- 
very  and  their  nnmerous  brancheB.  There  are 
64  irrigation  tanks  in  the  district,  and  esten- 
Biye  works  connected  with  the  rivers,  bo  that 
the  entire  area  of  irrigation  in  lB72--'3  was 
748,GT3  acres.  The  Burfaee  consists  for  the 
moat  part  of  an  eiteasive  plua  of  great  fer- 
tility. Cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and 
Bait  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poiot 
Calymere.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Uin- 
dooB,  and  their  institutions  have  been  more 
perfectly  preserved  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  India.  The  district  forms  the  inland  boun- 
dary of  the  French  ooaat  settlement  of  Cari- 
cal.  n.  A  city,  capital  of  the  diatriot,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Cavery,  180  m.  S.  W.  of  Madras 
and  4fi  m.  from  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  pop.  abont 
80,000.  It  contains  two  forts,  the  greater 
about  4  m.  in  cironmference  and  the  lesser 
abont  1  m.,  both  strong  and  well  ooiutmcted. 
The  rajah's  palace  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  fort.  The  pagoda  in  the  small  fort  is 
conaidered  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in 
India.  The  manofsctnree  oongist  of  silk,  maS' 
lin,  and  cotton  goods.  Tanjore  was  founded 
about  A.  D.  214,  and  became  the  capital  of  a 
Bindoo  prinoipaiity  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  ITth 
century.  The  British  assumed  the  government 
about  the  year  1800. 

TJLKriHlU,  Kafeot,  a  Scottish  poet,  bora  in 
Paisley,  June  8,  1774,  died  May  17,  1810.  He 
worked  all  his  life  aa  a  weaver.  Hie  volome 
of  "Poems  and  Bongs"  (1807)  became  very 
popular;  but  while  revisiDg  it  he  fell  into  a 
atsd^e  of  despondency,  aggravated  by  the  ref dboI 
of  CoDstable  to  print  a  new  edition,  horned 
all  his  new  and  revised  poems,  and  drowned 
himself.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  romains, 
with  a  memoir,  was  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1838,  and  reprinted  at  Paisley  in  1874. 

TiiaW  ido,  or  Itairia.  The  astringent  prm- 
ciples  existing  in  a  great  variety  of  plonta, 
which  render  them  capable  of  combining  with 
the  skins  of  animals  to  form  leather,  of  precipi- 
tating gelatine,  of  forming  bluish  black  precipi- 
tates with  the  per-salts  of  iron  (or  If  afreeacid 
be  present  a  dark  green  color),  were  formerly 
termed  tannin.  These  substances,  being  found 
to  possess  acid  properties,  are  now  known  as 
tannic  acid,  and  vonoas  distinctive  names  are 
given  to  them  as  they  are  found  of  different 
chemical  compositions,  though  agreeing  in 
their  essential  properties.  Thus  the  tannic  acid 
derived  from  toe  gall  nut  is  termed  gallotannic 
acid;  that  of  theoak,  qaeroitannicacid;  of  the 
fustic  (mcrut  tinetoria),  moritannic  acid ;  of 
the  cinchona,  quinotannic  acid,  &e.  The  prin- 
cipal Bonrces  of  tannin  have  been  named  in  the 
article  Leatihib,  and  the  method  of  extract- 
ing it  has  been  particularly  described  in  the 
article  on  Gaixs,  which  are  the  most  abun- 
dant sonrce  of  it.  Besides  this  variety,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  existing  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  many  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  and 
ahrulia,  and  in  some  roots,  as  those  of  the 
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tonnoatilla  and  bistort,  there  is  another  leaa 
known,  as  the  tannin  of  the  catecbn  and  kino, 
which  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron  dark  green 
instead  of  blue.  Gallotannic  acid  when  pure 
is  a  whitish,  uncrystallizable  solid  substance, 
without  odor,  intensely  astringent  to  the  taste ; 
it  dissolves  freely  in  water,  to  a  less  extent  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether.  The 
best  solvent  for  medical  uses  is  glycerine.  It 
changes  blue  litmus  paper  to  red,  and  expels 
carbonio  acid  from  its  componnds  with  e&er- 
vescence.  Its  formula  is  C17H19O1T.  Its  aque- 
ous solution  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  gallic  acid.  Be- 
sides its  use  in  tanning,  giUlotannic  acid  is 
employed  to  produce  with  the  salts  of  iron 
the  gallotannate  of  iron,  which  is  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  writing  inks.  It  is  also  employed 
in  medicine  for  its  astringent  property,  chief- 
ly in  oheokiug  hemorrhages,  aa  a  wash  for 
ulcers,  ophthalmic  aSectJona,  &c.  If  taken 
internally  in  large  quantities,  it  is  an  irritant; 
but  in  small  doses  it  is  absorbed  and  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  urine  as  gallic  a^id,  hav- 
ing undergone  a  process  of  oxidation  in  the 
organism.  The  combinations  of  tannic  acid 
with  iron  and  with  lead  have  been  appUad  in 
the  form  of  ointments  to  the  dressing  of  ring- 
worms, gangrenons  soreB,  &c. 

TiNHDIfi.    See  Lbathzb,  vol.  x.,  p.  376. 

TAirar  (Fr.  athaTUuU,  contracted  to  tanai- 
tit,  from  Or.  adavaaia,  immortality,  in  allusion 


Tuey  (TuuoMniD  vnlgm). 

to  some  snpposed  preservative  quality  of  the 
plant,  or  to  its  durable  flowers),  tanaettum 
milgare,  a  plant  of  \he  composite  family,  a 
native  of  Europe,  which  was  formerly  culiiva- 
ted,  but  has  escaped  from  gardens  and  become 
a  common  roadside  weed.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb,  with  large,  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  di- 
vided, deep  green  leaves,  and  stems  2  to  4  ft. 
high,  bearing  corymbs  of  heads  of  golden  yel- 
low flowers,  which  are  nearly  all  tubular  and 
fertile.    A  variety  called  double  tansy  has  the 
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destrojing  medici 
ID  the  BhopB,  and  i 
prodoce  abortion ; 


leaves  more  cut  and  crisped.  The  leaves  have 
a  stroDg  fragrance,  duo  to  a  volatile  oil  and  a 
bitter,  aromatio  tute,  and  have  long  been  in 
nse  infused  in  spirita  as  a  domestio  aromatic 
tonic;  in  former  times  it  was  held  in  mnch 
esteem  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  and  as  a  worm- 
The  volatile  oil  is  kept 
i  popularly  supposed  to 
t  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
Eta  use  for  criminal  purposes  has  often  killed 
the  mother.  The  green  leaves  were  formerly 
nsed  in  cookery,  but  have  been  soperseded 
by  foreign  spices,  though  tansy  puddings  are 
still  made  in  England. — A  native  species,  T. 
SuToaerut,  found  in  Maine  and  on  the  great 
lakes,  is  only  of  botanical  interest. 

TiHTlUll.    See  Coluubiuu. 

TAHT1L08,  a  character  of  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, differently  described  as  king  of  Argos,  Cor- 
inth, Lydia,  or  Paphlagonia.  Ilaving  given 
offence  to  the  goda,  he  was  punished  in  the 
lower  world  by  confinement  in  a  lake,  where 
he  was  tormented  with  thirst,  yet  could  not 
drink,  for  the  waters  always  receded  from  his 
lips.  Branches  laden  with  fmit  hung  over  his 
head,  and  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  t^e  the  fmit  the  branches  withdrew. 

T108,  the  N.  W.  county  of  New  Meiieo, 
bordering  on  Colorado  and  Arizona ;  area, 
abont  7,600  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1870,  12.079.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  de 
Ohanta,  one  of  its  tribntaries,  and  by  tho  San 
Juan,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  and  is  crossed 
by  several  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Gold  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  168,799  bush- 
els of  wheat,  80,224  of  Indian  corn,  31,542  of 
oata,  16,040  of  peas  and  beans,  2,323  of  po- 
tatoes, and  90,503  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
1,043  horses,  S»d  mules  and  asses,  924  milch 
cows,  2,000  working  oxen,  4,104  other  cattle, 
81,108  sheep,  and  688  swine;  S  flonr  mills, 
and  1  quartz  mill.  Capital,  Fernandez  de  Taos. 

TIPE  CRiaS.     SeeVuiSNEBiA.. 

TlFESnT  (Gr.  rdiri^f,  a  carpet),  an  orna- 
mental figured  cloth,  nsed  tor  lining  the  walls 
of  apartments,  or  for  oovering  articles  of  fur- 
niture. The  Egyptians  and  Uebrew9  attained 
great  skill  in  ornamenting  textile  fabrics  by 
colored  yarns  worked  in  by  the  hand,  and  also 
by  the  loom.  The  art  was  early  iutroduced 
into  France,  and  about  the  9th  century  tapestry 
was  made  with  the  loom  ;  but  the  fabrication 
with  the  needle  continued  as  an  occupatiua 
for  ladles  of  the  highest  rank.  Up  to  the  12th 
century  the  nae  of  tapestry  was  limited  to  the 
adornment  of  churches  and  monasteries;  }>nt 
ftfter  this  period  it  began  to  be  adopted  in 
dwellings.  In  France  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  manufacture  were  originally  called  tara- 
ztTiM  and  lariaijioit,  indicating  the  origin  of  tho 
art  as  derived  from  the  Saraoens.  The  finest 
work  in  the  14th  and  I6th  centuries  was  .pro- 
duced by  the  Flemings,  and  abont  this  period 
the  principal  manufactories  in  the  west  of  En- 
rope  were  at  Brnges,  Antwerp,  Arras,  Broasela, 
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Lille,  Tonmay,  and  Valenciennes.  Florence 
and  Venice  at  that  time  produced  very  rich* 
and  costly  tapestry;  but  in  the  16th  ceutury 
the  more  ornamental  work  with  threads  ot 
gold  and  eilver  was  introduced  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Fontainebleau.  One  of  the  must 
famons  pieces  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  com- 
memorating the  Norman  conquest  of  England. 
(See  fi&TEUx  Tapestrt.)  About  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  art  of  wearing 
tapestry  was  introduced  into  Eng^d.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  manufacture  was  estab- 
lished at  Mortlake  in  Surrey  under  royal  pa- 
tronage. For  the  earlier  designs  old  patterns 
were  employed,  but  afterward  ori^nol  scenes 
were  furnished  by  Francis  Cleyn,  The  meth- 
od of  weaving  tapestry  in  what  is  called  the 
haute-ltMe  or  nigh  warp  has  been  described  in 
the  article  Gobbuns.— See  Notice  kulorique 
et  deieriptiee  fur  la  tapUierie  diU  la  TiiM 
Matkilde,  by  the  abbS  LafFetay  (Bayeui,  1ST4); 
and  "  The  Bayeui  Tapestry,  reproduced  in  Ao- 
totype  Plates,  with  Historic  Notes  by  Frank 
Rede  Fowke  "  (Arundel  society,  London,  1876). 

TIFCWOSM.     8ee  Ektozol,  vol.  vi.,  p.  G63. 

TAPIOGA.    Bee  Cassava. 

TIPB  {tavina,  Cuv.),  a  genne  of  ongnlUe 
mammals,  cnoracterized  by  a  nose  prolonged 
into  a  short,  movable  proboscis;  skin  very 
thick  and  covered  with  close  abort  hair,  the 
neck  f  nmished  with  a  kind  of  stiff  mane ;  tail 
very  abort;  ears  stnoll,  erect,  and  pig-lite; 
four  toes  on  the  fore  and  three  on  the  hind  feet, 
separate  and  ending  in  aail-like  hoofs;  skull 
pyramidal  aa  in  the  hog,  with  the  nasal  hoses 
much  arched  for  the  muscles  of  the  proboscie; 
teeth,  6  incisors  and  2  amall  canines  in  each 
jaw,  and  molars  14  above  and  13  below.  The 
tapirs  look  like  hogs,  but  the  legs  are  longer; 
they  inhabit  the  moist  tropical  forests  of  South 
America  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
archipelago,  usually  sleeping  by  day  in  retired 
places,  and  feeding  at  night  on  fruits,  grasses, 
and  other  vegetable  solwtancea,  though  thej 
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the  hog;  like  their  con- 
geners, they  are  fond  of  rolling  in  the  mud  and 
water,  and  are  excellent  awimmers;  they  are 
gentle  and  easily  tamed ;  when  pursued  they 
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take  to  the  water  if  possible,  where  they  easily 
defend  themselves  with  the  teeth;  on  land 
they  do  not  go  by  open  paths,  bnt  break  throngh 
the  thick  undergrowth  of  ^e  woods  by  their 
powerful  and  wedge-like  head,  in  this  way  es- 
caping the  larger  carnivora;  they  have  an 
acute  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  and  are 
strong  and  tenacious  of  life;  their  flesh  is 
eaten  both  in  South  America  and  Asia.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  American  tapir  (T, 
jimerieanuSj  Guv.),  about  6  ft.  long  and  3^^  ft. 
high,  of  a  uniform  brown  color,  tinged  with 
gray  on  the  head  and  chest.  It  is  found  over 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  South  America  east 
of  the  Andes,  and  its  herds  sometimes  do  great 
mischief  by  trampling  down  cultivated  fields ; 
it  has  only  one  young  at  a  birth,  in  November. 
The  Asiatic  tapir  {T,  Malay anus^  Horsf.)  is  7 
or  8  ft.  long,  with  the  hind  parts  of  the  body 
white,  and  the  anterior  and  the  legs  black; 
the  trunk  is  7  or  8  in.  long,  the  eyes  very  small, 
and  the  rounded  ears  bordered  with  white; 
though  the  largest,  it  is  the  gentlest  of  the 
genus.  Fossil  species  are  found  in  the  tertiary 
formations  of  central  Europe. 

TAFPiH,  Henry  PMHii,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  April  23, 1805. 
He  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1825,  studied 
at  the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  was  for  a 
year  assistant  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church  in  Schenectady,  and  in  1828  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1888  the  faculty  resigned,  and  for  some  years 
he  conducted  a  private  seminary.  In  1852  he 
waa  elected  president  of  the  university  of  Mich- 
igan, which  post  he  held  till  1868,  since  which 
time  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  Europe.  His 
principal  works  are:  "Review  of  Edwards's 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will "  (12mo, 
New  York,  1839) ;  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Will 
determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Consciousness" 
0840) ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  applied  to 
Moral  Agency  And  Responsibility"  (1841); 
"Elements  of  Logic,  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory Review  of  Philosophy  in  general,  and 
a  preliminary  View  of  the  Reason"  (12mo, 
1844 ;  revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  1866) ;  "  Trea- 
tise on  University  Education  "  (1851);  and  "A 
Step  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old  "  (2  vols. 
12mo,  1852).  His  three  works  on  the  will 
were  republished  in  Glasgow  (1  vol.,  1857). 

TIS9  a  thick,  black,  viscid,  impure  turpen- 
tine, procured  by  burning  the  wood  of  pinua 
palttstrUf  P.  syhestriSy  and  other  species  of 
pine  and  co^erous  trees ;  also  obtmned  as  a 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  peat, 
bituminous  coals,  and  shales.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
describes  the  method  of  manufacturing  it  in 
the  forests  of  Bothnia,  says  there  is  not  the 
smalleat  difference  between  the  processes  there 
practised  and  those  of  ancient  Greece.  Along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  the 


inhabitants  are  very  generally  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  They  make  use  of  the  roots  of 
the  nr  trees,  with  logs  and  billets  of  the  same, 
which  they  arrange  in  a  conical  stack,  fitted  to 
a  cavity  in  the  ground,  generally  in  the  side  of 
a  bank.  In  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  is  placed 
a  cast-iron  pan  from  which  a  spout  leads  out 
through  the  bank.  The  heap  is  covered  over 
with  turf,  and  is  then  fired,  as  in  making  char- 
coal. Tar  collects  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
process  of  charring,  and  runs  off  through  the 
spout  into  barrels.  Tar  is  a  product  where 
charcoal  is  the  chief  object  of  the  process,  but 
is  seldom  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
render  it  an  object  to  collect  it,  except  in  char- 
ring the  resinous  woods  of  the  pine  family. 
In  Sweden,  where  the  business  is  also  impor- 
tant, some  peculiar  methods  are  adopted  to 
increase  the  yield  of  tar.  Trees  of  no  value 
for  the  saw  mill  are  partially  peeled  of  their 
bark  a  fathom  or  two  up  from  the  ground,  not 
enough  to  kill  them,  but  .only  to  check  their 
growth.  After  five  or  six  years,  when  cut 
dpwn,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  much  richer 
in  resinous  matters  which  produce  tar.  It  is 
noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  du- 
ring the  process  of  charring  may  make  a  differ- 
ence of  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  tar. 
In  the  United  States  tar  is  produced  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  pitch  pine  and 
ihepinus  australU  are  found.  Along  the  coast 
of  die  southern  states,  especially  of  North  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  and  Georgia,  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  upon  a  large  scale  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  pitch. 
Old  trees  which  have  ceased  to  produce  tur- 
pentine, and  dead  wood  which  is  rich  in  resin- 
ous matter,  are  selected  for  the  coal  pits.  The 
process  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
already  described.  The  product  is  not  only 
sufiicient  for  home  consumption,  but  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported. — ^In  the  prep- 
aration of  pyroligneous  acid,  tar  is  one  of  the 
pi'oducts  of  the  destructive  distillation,  settling 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  which  the  liquids 
are  collected.  The  variety  knowil  as  coal  tar 
is  obtained  when  bituminous  matters  are  dis- 
tilled for  the  production  of  illuminating  gas. 
(See  Gas,  and  Petroleum.)  Both  wood  and 
coal  tars  are  complex  mixtures  of  a  variety  of 
liquids  holding  solid  matters  in  solution  or  sus- 
pension; thus,  wood  tar  contains  the  hydro- 
carbons included  in  the  term  eupion,  and  the 
benzole  series  of  hydrocarbons,  including  tolu- 
ole,  xylole,  cymole,  also  naphthaline,  &c.,  be- 
sides oxidized  compounds,  including  creosote, 
picamar,  kapnomor,  &c.  Rosin  and  paraffine 
are  among  its  solid  contents.  When  its  vola- 
tile products  have  been  driven  off  by  distilla- 
tion or  boiling,  the  black  carbonaceous  residue 
is  known  as  pitch.  The  composition  of  coal 
tar  is  materially  different,  as  it  contains  all  the 
great  variety  of  products  derived  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  bituminous  coal  as  ob- 
tained from  the  gas  works.  Coal  tar,  a  refuse 
product  of  these  works,  may  be  considered  in 
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general  as.  consisting  of  from  3  to  15  per  cent, 
of  light  oils,  from  60  to  67  per  cent,  of  heavy 
oils,  usuallj  termed  ^*  dead  oil,"  and  from  18 
to  35  per  cent  of  pitch ;  the  best  coals,  as  the 
cannel  and  boghead,  produce  tar  richer  in  light 
oils,  and  yield  least  pitch. — Wood,  tar  is  thick 
and  hard  in  cold  weather,  and  softens  when 
warm  so  as  to  flow  like  thick  molasses.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  1  *04b  It  is  boiled  down 
to  produce  pitch,  is  used  to  coat  the  bottoms 
of  vessels  to  render  them  water-tight,  and  to 
cover  rigging  of  ships  to  preserve  it  from  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  is  a  useful  lubricant 
for  the  Journals  of  wheels.  In  medicine  it  is 
nsed  internally  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  some 
cutaneous  diseases,  as  ichthyosis.  The  inhala- 
tion of  its  vapor  is  recommended  in  cases  of 
bronchial  disease,  the  air  of  a  room  being  im- 
pregnated with  it  by  moderately  heating  the 
tar  placed  in  a  cup  over  a  lamp.  It  has  been 
found  beneficial  as  an  external  application  to 
ulcers  and  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is 
administered  in  pills'  mixed  with  flour,  or  in  an 
electuary  of  tar  and  sugar.  It  yields  a  portion 
of  its  properties  to  water  with  which  it  !s 
stirred)  and  this  preparation,  known  as  tar 
water,  is  administered  as  a  stimuluit  and  diu- 
retic, and  is  applied  as  a  wash  in  chronic  cu- 
taneous affections. — Goal  tar  has  an  exceeding- 
ly repulsive  odor,  and  was  long  considered  of 
no  value ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  light 
oils  obtained  by  its  distillation  may  be  made 
to  furnish  a  variety  of  singular  products,  pos- 
sessing rare  properties,  and  affording  the  rich 
colors  applicable  to  dyeing,  known  as  the  ani- 
line colors  (see  Aniunb,  Benzols,  and  Mauve), 
and  also  flavors  of  various  essences  and  agree- 
able perfumes.  The  dead  oil  is  frequently 
burned  for  the  production  of  lampblack.  One 
of  its  most  useful  products  is  carbolic  acid. 
(See  Gajibouo  Acid.)  Coal  tar  is  now  in  com- 
mon use  as  a  coating  for  iron  work  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  is  used  with  asphalt  and 
other  substances  to  form  a  tight  covering  for 
roofs  and  the  walls  of  vaults,  &c.  Its  use  in 
preparing  a  fuel  with  the  dust  of  mineral  coal 
is  noticed  in  Fuel,  vol.  viL,  p.  518. 

TAR,  p,  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rises 
in  Person  co.  and  flows  S.  E.,  passing  Tarbor- 
ough,  Greenville,  and  Washington,  and  dis- 
charges into  Pamlico  sound  by  an  estuary 
called  Pamlico  river.  Its  length  is  140  m.,  or 
including  Pamlico  river  180  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  small  steamers  to  Tarborough,  85  m. 
from  the  sound. 

TABINTO  (anc.  Tarentum\  a  city  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Lecce,  in  Apuha,  44  in.  W. 
S.  W.  of  Brindisi ;  pop.  in  1872,  27,546.  It 
stands  on  an  island  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Taranto,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  two  bridges.  The  inner  harbor  {mare  pie- 
€olo\  12  m.  in  circumference,  is  useless  as  a 
roadstead,  and  ships  must  anchor  in  the  outer 
harbor  (mare  grande%  which  is  much  exposed. 
The  castle  and  fortifications,  built  by  Charles 
v.,  command  both  harbors.    Taranto  is  the 


seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St  Catalans,  an  Irishman  and  the 
first  bishop  of  Tarentum,  about  166.    Linen 
and  cotton  stockings  are  made  hel>e,  and  gloves 
from  the  "byssus  of  the  mollusk  pinna  ma- 
rina.— Tarentum  was  colonized  by  exiles  from 
Sparta  in  708  B.  C.    Its  harbor  was  then  the 
best  on  the  coast    It  became  a  large  and  pow- 
erful city,  and  14  other  towns  were  subject 
to  it    It  carried  on  long  contests  with  the 
Messapians  and  Peucetians;    and  about  474 
its  army  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  from  the 
former,  in  which  so  many  of  its  nobles  were 
killed  that  its  government,  previously  an  aris- 
tocracy, was  thereafter  democratic.    It  was 
predominant  in  the  league  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  and  the 
Lucanians.    Rome  declared  war  against  it  in 
281.    The  Tarentines  called  in  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  after  whose  defeat  and  witbdrawal 
from  Italy  the  city  surrendered  to  the  consul 
Papirius  in  272,  while  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was 
approaching  to  its  relief,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinued subject  to  Rome.    During  the  second 
Punic  war  the  citizens  betrayed  it  into  the 
hands  of  Haimibal,  who  held  it  for  more  than 
two  years,  but  was  unable  to  dislodge  the  Ro- 
man garrison  from  the  citadel.    In  209  Fabins 
Maximus  retook  the  city  and  gave  it  up  to 
plunder,  after  putting  the  Carthaginians  to  the 
sword.    It  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of 
S.  Italy  under  the  empire.    The  present  town 
occupies  only  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
which  was  originally  a  promontory,  but  was 
made  an  island  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples. 

TARAIMTO,  Dike  ^    See  Maodonald. 

TiEANIDLA,  or  Tumtila.  a  terrestrial  hunt- 
ing or  wolf  spider  of  S.  Europe,  belonging  to 
the  genus  lyeosa,  the  L.  tarentula  (Latr.).  It 
is  the  largest  of  European  spiders,  measuring 
H  to  2  in^  in  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  color 
is  ashy  brown  above,  marked  with  gray  on  the 
thorax,  and  with  triangular  spots  and  curved 
streaks  of  black  bordered  with  white  on  the 
abdomen ;  below  saffron-colored,  with  a  trans- 
verse black  band.  It  received  its  popular  name 
from  being  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Taranto 
in  S.  Italy.  It  makes  no  web,  wandering  for 
prey,  which  it  runs  down  with  great  swifuiess, 
and  hiding  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  crevices 
lined  with  its  silk ;  it  has  one  spiracle  on  each 
side,  one  pulmonary  sac,  and  eight  eyes.**  Its 
bite  was  once  considered  highly  poisonous, 
producing  the  nervous  febrile  condition  called 
tarantism,  which  was  supposed  to  be  curable 
only  by  dancing  to  lively  music  until  the  per* 
son  fell  exhausted. — The  L,  Carolinensis  (Bosc) 
is  called  tarantula  in  the  south^n  states;  it 
attains  a  length  of  2  in.  with  an  extent  of  legs 
of  4  in. ;  it  is  mouse-colored  above,  with  white 
sides  and  whitish  dots  and  lines  on  the  abdo- 
men; below  blackish ;  legs  whitish  tipped  with 
black.  It  makes  deep  excavations  in  the  ground, 
which  it  lines  with  silk;  the  females  carry 
their  young  on  the  back.  Its  poison  is  active, 
and  might  cause  troublesome  symptoms  ^n  man 
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if  the  fangs  could  be  opened  at  an  angle  t)roper 
to  pierce  his  skin.  The  great  hairy  spiders  of 
the  genns  mygaU  are  caUed  tarantulas  in  the 
southwestern  states,  and  are  destroyed  by  the 
large  red- winged  wasp,  pompilvs  formosus, 

TiRARfi)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rh6ne,  on  the  Tardine,  21  m. 
N.  W.  of  Lyons ;  pop.  in  1872,  18,694.  It  is 
sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarare,  and  is 
oelebrated  for  its  muslin  manufactures. 

TARASCON  (ano.  Tar€Uco)^  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bh6ne,  10  m.  N.  of  Aries 
and  50  m.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  pop.  in  1872, 
12,454.  It  is  connected  with  Beaucaire,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  one  of  the  finest 
suspension  bridges  in  France.  It  contains  a 
magnificent  castle  of  the  counts  of  Provence, 
on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river,  built  in  the 
15th  century  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  church 
of  St.  Martha  is  a  Gothic  edifice  commenced 
in  the  15th  century,  with  a  richly  sculptured 
enlrance  and  a  crypt  with  remarkable  tombs 
and  a  marble  statue  of  8t.  Martha.  Silk,  wool- 
len, and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 

TiUIES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes-Pyr6n6es,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  28  m.  £. 
8.  E.  of  Pan;  pop.  in  1872,  16,665.  It  is  the 
Beat  of  a  bishopric  dating  from  about  A.  D. 
400,  and  has  a  modern  cathedral  built  on  the 
site  of  the  castle  of  Bigorre.  It  was  injured 
during  the  middle  ages  by  successive  invaders, 
and  was  twice  burned  by  the  Huguenots  in  the 
16th  century. 

TllDNSKADES.    See  Sloth. 

TAl&See  Vetoh. 
'   TARraHUM*    See  Tabanto. 

TARCillHS  (Ghal.  targem^  to  translate),  the 
general  name  given  to  the  Ghaldee,  or  more 
accurately  Aramaic  versions  and  paraphrases 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  On  account  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  course  of  their  history,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  account  of  their  long  captivity  in 
the  Babylonian  empire,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language  had  gradually  de- 
clined, and  Aramaic  had  become  the  language 
of  the  people.  Hence  after  the  time  of  Ezra, 
whenever  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  pub- 
lic by  the  priest,  an  interpreter  imeturgeman) 
translated  them  into  the  Aramaic.  This  trans- 
lation it  was  forbidden  to  reduce  to  writing; 
but  the  rule  was  graduaUy  violated,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  2d  century  A.  D.  the  practice 
of  writing  translations  or  ^^  targums  "  had  be- 
come fixed.  The  work  of  collecting  and  com- 
paring the  versions  of  individual  translators, 
and  reducing  them  to  one,  was  probably  ac- 
complished about  the  end  of  the  8d  centu- 
ry. The  oldest  and  best  of  the  targums  is  on 
the  Pentateuch,  usually  called  the  **  Targum 
of  Onkelos,"  or  "of  Onkelos  the  proselyte." 
The  existence  of  Onkelos,  and  his  name,  have 
been  fruitful  themes  of  discussion  among  Bib- 


lical scholars,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generaUy 
agreed  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  targum  attributed  to  him.  Its  lan- 
guage is  Ohjddee,  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  as  faithful  to  the  original 
as  its  destination  as  a  version  for  the  people 
would  permit.  A  principal  feature  is  its  care- 
ful avoidance  of  all  anthropomorphic  expres- 
sions. Its  final  redaction  probably  took  place 
about  A.  D.  800,  and  in  Babylonia.  The  tar- 
gum second  in  time  and  importance  is  that 
called  the  "Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel," 
or  "Targum  on  the  Prophets,"  embracing  Jo- 
shua, Judges,  Samuel,  Kings^  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  mmor  prophets.  It 
probably  originated  in  Palestine,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  Babylon  about  the  middle  of  the  4th* 
century.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Jonathan  , 
ben  Uzziel  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  many  hands. 
The  third  and  fourth  targums  are  essentially 
one  work.  The  former,  embracing  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  is  the  later,  and  is  called  like  the 
second  the  "Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uz- 
del ;"  but  as  he  could  not  possibly  have  had 
any  connection  with  it,  it  is  often  called  the 
"Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan."  The  fourth, 
called  "  Targum  of  Jerusalem,"  a  name  origi- 
nally common  to  both  this  and  the  third,  em- 
braces portions  of  each  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  "Targum  of  Pseudo- Jona- 
than "  is  an  emended  and  completed  edition  of 
the  "  Targum  of  Jerusalem,"  the  latter  being 
itself  a  collection  of  emendations,  amplifica- 
tions, &c.,  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  They 
originated  in  Syria  or  Palestine  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  7th  century.  The  fifth  class  of 
targums  are  on  the  Hagiographa,  and  are  usu- 
ally called  "Targums  of  Joseph  the  Blind," 
who  had  undoubtedly  been  dead  many  centu- 
ries when  they  were  written.  They  probably 
originated  in  Syria  some  time  between  the  9th 
and  12th  centuries.  They  embrace :  1.  Prov- 
erbs, Job,  and  Psalms.  The  targum  of  Prov- 
erbs is  both  faithful  and  complete;  those  of 
Job  and  the  Psalms  are  mere  collections  of 
fragments.  2.  Targums  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
They  appear  to  be  cdl  by  one  author,  but  their 
differences  from  the  originals  are  so  great  that 
they  can  hardly  be  called  versions.  Their  dia- 
lect is  about  equally  related  to  East  and  West 
Aram»an.  8.  Two  targums  on  Esther.  One  ' 
of  these,  known  as  the  second  targum,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  collection  of  tales  and  legends. 
The  sixth  targum  is  on  Chronicles,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  Palestine  at  a  very 
late  period.  The  seventh  targum,  according 
to  the  enumeration  of  Deutsch,  is  on  Daniel, 
has  been  knowii  only  within  the  last  80  years, 
and  exists  so  far  as  known  only  in  a  transla- 
tion of  a  portion  of  it  into  Persian.  It  is  not 
usually  included  in  the  list  of  targums.  The 
eighth  targum  is  on  the  apocryphal  portions 
of  Esther,  and  has  no  particular  value.  Many 
fragments  of  lost  targums  are  scattered  in  va- 
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rions  works  of  Semitic  literature.  There  is  no 
edition  of  any  of  the  targums  which  deserves 
to  be  called  critical.  Most  of  them  are  incln- 
ded  in  the  large  polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  much  improved  edition  of  the  ^'  Targum 
of  Onkelos  ^'  was  published  at  Wilna  in  1852. 
-^For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  targums, 
condensing  almost  all  the  learning  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  E.  Deutsch's  "Literary  Remains" 
(New  York,  1874). 

TAEIFl,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Oadiz,  Andalusia,  on  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  86**  8'  N.,  Ion.  6°  35' 
W.,  52  m.  8.  E.  of  Cadiz,  and  25  m.  S.  E.  of 
Oape  Trafalgar ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a 
.strong  fortress.  A  Moorish  castle  within  the 
walls  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Tarifa  was 
named  from  Tarif  ibn  Malek,  a  Saracen  chief 
who  landed  here  from  Africa  in  710,  a  year 
before  the  great  Moorish  invasion  of  Spain. 
During  the  Moorish  domination  all  vessels 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  were 
here  compelled  to  pay  duties;  whence  the 
word  tariff.  In  1292  Sancho  the  Brave  of 
Oastile  captured  it,  and  Alonso  Perez  de  Gaz- 
man  held  it  against  the  Moors  in  1294.  About 
1340  the  Moors*  besieged  it  again,  but  were 
driven  away  by  the  kings  of  Oastile  and  Por- 
tugal. In  1811  it  was  garrisoned  by  1,200 
British  troops  and  600  Spaniards,  who  held  it 
from  Dec.  19  to  Jan.  4,  1812,  against  13,000 
French  troops.  The  French  captured  the 
place  in  1823. 

TiRLETON,  Buuastn,  an  English  soldier*  bom 
in  Liverpool,  Aug.  21, 1754,  died  Jan.  23, 1833. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Gornwallis^s 
army,  and  raised  in  this  country  a  troop  called 
the  British  legion,  which  contributed  largely 
to  British  successes  in  the  ^outh.  He  mas- 
sacred Col.  Buford's  regiment,  stationed  on 
Waxhaw  creek.  May  29, 1780,  and  "Tarleton's 
quarter  "  became  a  synonyme  for  cruelty.  In 
1781,  with  1,100  men,  he  attacked  an  infe- 
rior American  force  near  the  Cowpens  under 
Gen.  Morgan,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  with 
Cornwallis  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  After 
his  return  to  England  ho  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  was  so  popular  that  in 
1790  he  was  sent  to  parliament  free  of  expense 
from  his  native  town.  In  1817  he  received 
the  commission  of  major  general.  He  was 
created  a  baronet,  Nov.  6,  1818.  He  pub- 
lished a  ^'  History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780 
and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North 
America"  (4to,  London,  1787). 

TARN,  a  S.  depjirtment  of  France,  in  Langue- 
doc,  bordering  on  the  departments  of  Avey- 
ron,  H^rault,  Aude,  Haute-Garonne,  and  Tam- 
et-Garonne ;  area,  2,217  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
352,718.  The  S.  E.  part  is  mountainous,  and 
the  rest  of  tbe  department  is  traversed  by  hills. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Tarn,  a  tributary 
of  the  Garonne,  which  receives  the  Aveyron, 
Tescou,  and  Agout;  and  near  Albi  there  is  a 


series  of  falls  called  Saut-du-Tarn.  Coal,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  gypsum,  and  porcelain  and  pot- 
ters* clay  are  found.  The  vine  is  cultivated, 
and  much  brandy  is  made.  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods,  iron,  leather,  and  paper  are 
manufactured.  It  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Albi,  Gaillac,  Castres,  and  La- 
vaur.    Capital,  Albi. 

TASir-ET-CiAROME,  a  S.  department  of  France, 
in  Guienne,  bordering  on  the  departments  of 
Lot,  Aveyron,  Tarn,  Haute-Garonne,  Gers,  and 
Lot-et-Garonne ;  area,  1,436  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  221,610.  The  whole  department  be- 
longs to  ihQ  basin  of  the  Garonne,  and  the 
surface  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  west.  The 
Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Aveyron  are  all  navigable 
in  this  dep^ment.  Iron,  coal,  and  marble 
are  found.  About  two  thirds  of  the  surface 
is  arable,  one  tenth  is  forest,  and  one  tenth  is 
devoted  to  the  vine,  the  wine  being  excellent. 
The  mulberry  for  reariiig  silkworms  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Mules  and  poultry  are  rear^ 
in  great  numbers  and  are  a  principal  source 
of  wealth.  The  minerals  include  iron  and 
some  coal  and  marble.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
silk  goods,  cutlery,  iron,  and  beet  sugar  are 
manufactured.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  arrondissements  of  Montauban,  Moissac, 
and  Castelsarrasin.    Capital,  Montauban. 

TASPEIl)  a  Roman  maiden,  the  daughter  of 
Spurius  Tarpeius,  who,  according  to  the  legen- 
dary history  of  the  period,  was  governor  of 
the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  hill  when  the 
Sabines  invested  Rome.  Tarpeia  saw  and  ad- 
nlired  the  bracelets  of  the  Sabines,  and  offered 
to  betray  the  citadel  to  them  for  "  what  they 
wore  on  their  left  arms.^*  She  opened  the 
gate  at  night,  and  as  they  passed  in  they  threw 
upon  her  their  shields,  which  were  worn  on  tbe 
left  arm,  and  crushed  her.  She  was  buried  on 
that  part  of  the  hill  called  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

TilUtlllN.  h  Uidu  TutriBlns  FrisiH  ("  the 
Elder  *0,  fifth  kiAg  of  Rome,  assassinated  about 
578  B.  C.  According  to  the  common  story, 
his  father  was  a  Corinthian  nobleman  named 
Demaratus,  of  the  family  of  the  BacchiadsB, 
who  fled  on  the  overthrow  of  his  order  by 
CypseluB  and  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etroria. 
The  son,  whose  original  name  was  Lucumo, 
inherited  great  wealth,  married  a  noble  Etrus- 
can woman  named  Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled 
in  augury,  and  at  her  instigation  removed  to 
Rome  to  seek  a  higher  career  than  any  within 
his  reach  in  Etruria.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  King  Ancus  Marcius,  became  guardian  to 
his  children,  and  on  the  king^s  death  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne,  about  616.  He  destroyed 
the  Sabine  town  of  Apiolee,  and  subdued  a 
number  of  Latin  towns.  His  greatest  exploit 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  who  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  were  driven  back 
and  at  length  completely  overthroiK'n  upon  the 
Anio.  He  built  the  vast  sewers  which  drained 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  are  still  per- 
fect ;  laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Roman  games ;  assigned  the  shops  in 
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the  fonim  to  private  oitizens;  and  began  to 
sorroimd  the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  which  his 
snecessor  finished.  Under  Tarquin  100  new 
members  (the  patres  minorum  gentium)  were 
added  to  the  senate,  and  the  number  of  the 
vestal  virgins  was  increased  from  four  to  six. 
The  sons  of  Ancus  MarciuB,  fearing  that  he 
would  secure  the  succession  to  his  son-in-law 
Servius  Tullius,  planned  his  death.  (See  Seb- 
vius  Tuijjus.)  IL  Lidns  Turqilnlis  Sapcrtas 
("the  Proud"),  the  seventh  and  last  king  of 
Rome,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  about  495  B. 
G.  About  534  he  formed  a  conspiracy,  nrar- 
dered  Servius  Tullius,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
He  immediately,  as  the  semi-legendary  story 
of  his  reign  has  it,  abolished  all  the  privileges 
that  Servius  had  given  to  the  plebeians,  decreed 
the  death  of  the  senators  who  had  supported 
them,  took  the  whole  administration  of  justice 
into  his  own  hands,  and  put  to  death  or  exiled 
all  who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  senate 
was  seldom  consulted,  and  its  vacancies  were 
not  filled.  Under  him  the  Latin  league  was 
joLued  by  the  Hernici  and  by  two  Volscian 
towns,  and  Rome  became  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy. With  the  spoils  from  the  wealthy 
city  of  Suessa  Pometia  he  began  the  erection 
of  the  oapitoL  He  subdued  Gabii,  a  Latin  city 
which  refused  to  enter  into  the  league,  and 
about  510  besieged  Ardea.  While  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother  of  Tar- 
quinius Prlscus,  was  with  the  army  before 
this  city,  bis  cousin  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the 
king^s  son,  went  to  his  house  at  Gollatia,  and 
there  violated  his  wife  Lucretia.  Lucretia  sent 
to  the  camp  at  Ardea,  and  summoned  thence 
her  father  and  her  husband.  With  them  came 
Lucius  Bi*utus.  To  these  three  she  told  what 
had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her, 
and  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger.  Brutus 
led  the  way  into  the  market  place,  whither  the 
corpse  was  carried,  summoned  the  people,  and 
related  the  occurrence.  So  great  was  the  hatred 
already  entertained  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  in- 
dignation now  excited,  that  a  decree  was  imme- 
diately passed  by  which  the  king  was  deposed, 
and  his  family  banished  from  the  city.  Tarquin 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  found  the  gates  closed 
against  him.  Brutus  repaired  to  Ardea,  where 
he  was  received  with  joy,  and  the  army  re- 
nounced its  allegiance  to  the  tyrant.  Tarquin 
took  refuge  at  Tarquinii,  and  thence  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome  to  demand  his  private  prop- 
erty. These  ambassadors  conspired  with  some 
young  nobles  for  the  restoratioii  of  the  king, 
but  were  discovered,  and  with  their  confeder- 
ates— among  them  two  sons  of  Brutus — were 
executed,  and  Tarquin's  private  property  was 
given  up  to  plunder.  He  now  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Etruscan  cities  of  Tarquinii  and 
Veii,  and  endeavored  to  recover  the  nirone  by 
force,  but  was  defeated  near  the  forest  of  Ar- 
sia.  He  next  obtained  the  assistance  of  Lars 
Porsena  of  Clusium,  who  marched  against 
Rome  with  a  great  army.  (See  Pobsena.) 
finally  the  whole  Latin  confederacy  espoused 


tl)6  cause  of  Tarquin  against  Rome,  and  the 
contest  was  decided  by  the  Roman  victory  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  about  498.  Tar- 
quin retired  to  Cumss,  and  there  died. 

TARRAGON  (Lat.  dracunculus;  Span-,  tara- 
gona\  an  aromatic  herb  {artemuia  dracuTieu- 
lus)  belonging  to  the  compositcBy  and  in  the 
same  genus  with  the  common  wormwood,  but 
differing  from  this  and  most  other  species  in 
having  undivided  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  the  region  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
is  much  cultivated  in  European,  and  sparingly 
in  American  gardens.  It  is  a  perennial,  with 
stems  2  to  8  ft.  high,  and  bears  upon  the  upper 
branches  small  heads  of  inconspicuous  flowers, 
which  in  cultivation  are  infertile;  the  long, 
narrow,  and  smooth  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
odor  and  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  anise. 
The  French,  who  call  it  estragon^  consider  the 
leaves  or  young  shoots  essential  to  the  proper 
dressing  of  some  salads,  and  use  it  also  to  fla- 
vor vinegar,  pickles,  and  mustai'd,  and  in  other 
compounds.  Tarragon  vinegar  is  made  by 
simply  infusing  the  leaves  in  strong  vinegar. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 

TARRA<30NA,  L  A  N.  E.  province  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  provinces  of  L^rida,  Barcelona,  Cas- 
tellon,  Teruel,  and  Saragossa;  area,  2,451  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  360,895.  The  province  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Prades  moun- 
tain range,  which  has  numerous  offsets  that 
extend  to  the  coast,  and  the  intervening  val- 
leys are  very  fertile.  The  only  river  of  impor- 
tance is  the  Ebro.  There  are  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  silver,  and  manganese,  and  the  hills 
are  covered  with  pine,  cork,  and  oak.  Good 
wine  is  produced,  and  there  are  many  mann- 
factoi;}es  of  silk,  woollen,  velvet,  and  cotton 
goods,  oil,  soap,  pottery,  and  brandy.  II.  A 
city  (anc.  TarracoX  capital  of  the  province,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  month  of  the  Fran* 
coli,  273  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Madrid;  pop.  about 
18,000.  It  is  fortified,  and  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  high  and  the  low.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop.  There  are  schools  of  naviga-/ 
tion  and  design,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
The  mole,  begun  in  1790  and  finished  in  1874, 
is  4,242  ft.  long.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States^  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1874, 
chiefly  wine,  nuts,  and  liquorice,  amounted  to 
(286,212. — The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  settled  by  the  Phoenicians.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  and  is  said  to  have  contained , 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  There  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Goths,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moors  under  Tarik,  and  remained  uninhabited 
for  four  centuries.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  succession.  In  1811  the 
French  under  Snchet  took  it  by  storm.  In 
the  middle  ages  a  number  of  church  councils 
were  held  in  Tarragona. 

TARRAliT,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Texas,  inter- 
sected by  the  West  fork  of  Trinity  river ;  area. 
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900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,788,  of  whom  705 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  undalating,  part- 
ly timbered  and  partlj  prairie,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
29,587  bushels  of  wheat,  203,595  of  Indian 
corn,  72,635  of  oats,  12,995  of  sweet  potatoes, 
41,669  lbs.  of  butter,  and  728  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  6,953  horses,  4,099  milch  cows, 
14,946  other  cattle,  4,205  sheep,  and  13,052 
swine.    Capital,  Fort  Worth. 

TASETFOWV,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Green- 
burgh,  Westchester  co..  New  York,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river  where  it  widens 
into  the  Tappan  Zee,  and  on  the  Hudson  River 
railroad,  26  m.  N.  of  New  York  city ;  pop.  in 
1875,  6,500.  It  is  very  picturesque,  and  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  elegant  country  seats. 
It  13  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Major  Andr6  in  1780,  and  contains  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  that  event.  South 
of  the  village  is  Sunnyside,  the  residence  of 
Washington  Irving,  whose  grave  is  in  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  near  the  old  Dutch 
church.  The  village  contains  a  silk  factory, 
a  boot  and  shoe  fisictory,  a  steam  pump  fac- 
tory, a  tool  factory,  a  sash  and  blind  factory, 
a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  several  public 
schools,  two  female  seminaries,  two  boarding 
schools  for  boys,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  11 
churches. 

TABSH18H,  the  name  of  an  ancient  empo- 
rium, or,  according  to  some  critics,  more  than 
one,  as  some  of  the  passages  of  Scriptnre  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  appear  to  indicate  that 
it  was  W.  and  others  £.  of  Palestine.  There 
are  25  or  80  references  to  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  Tarsus  in  Gilicia,  the  island 
of  Thasos  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  Car- 
thage, some  seaport  of  the  British  isles,  and 
Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon  have  all  been  urged 
as  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  the  Scrip- 
tural references.  The  following  facts  concern- 
ing it  are  gleaned  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture.  It  was  largely  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  probably  in  ship  building;  it  is 
several  times  spoken  of  as  an  island  or  sea- 
coast  j  it  had  large  traffic  with  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
especially  in  gold  and  silver,  tin,  iron,  and 
lead ;  it  is  usually  represented  as  W.  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Tyre,  and  its  ships  are  spoken  of 
as  broken  by  an  E.  wind.  Yet  we  are  told 
distinctly  in  2  Chron.  ix.  21,  that  Solomon^s 
ships  went  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of 
Hiram,  returning  every  three  years,  and  bring- 
ing ^^gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks  ;^^  and  that  Jehoshaphat  joined  with 
Ahaziah  in  building  ships  at  Ezion-geber,  a 
place  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  to 
go  to  Tarshish  (2  Chron.  xx.  86),  while  the 
corresponding  passages  in  1  Kings  (ix.  26-28, 
X.  22,  xxii.  48)  say  that  Tarshish  vessels  were 
built  at  Ezion-geber  and  sent  to  Ophir,  whence 
they  brought  "  gold  and  silver,"  &c.  This  ap- 
parent discrepancy  has  been  explained  in  three 
ways:  1  (which  is  most  plausible),  that  the 
name  "ships  of  Tarshish"  does  not  necessarily 


imply  that  the  ships  were  built  at  Tarshish  or 
intended  to  ply  between  that  and  some  other 
port,  but  designated  a  peculiar  style  of  ships, 
and  that  hence  ships  intended  for  a  long  coast 
voyage  were  called  "  ships  of  Tarshish"  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Phoenician  model ;  2, 
that  the  ships  built  at  Ezion-geber  were  really 
intended  for  the  trade  to  Tarshish  (Tartessus) 
in  Spain,  and  were  to  be  transported  across 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
3,  that  there  were  two  and  possibly  more 
places  called  Tarshish. 

TAS8IJS,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
vilayet  and  20  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Adana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cydnns,  about 
10  m.  from  the  Mediterranean;  pop.  about 
8,000.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  well 
built  of  stone.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  sev- 
eral mosques,  handsome  caravansaries,  and 
public  baths.  Wheat,  barley,  cotton,  copper, 
and  gall  nuts  are  exported. — Tarsus  is  said  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  founded  by  Sarda- 
napalus.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander,  and  un- 
der the  Romans  rivalled  Athens,  Antiocb,  and 
Alexandria.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
apostle  Paul  and  of  several  Greek  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  granmiarians. 

TABTAR  (named  from  Tartarus,  the  infernal 
regions,  according  to  Paracelsus,  on  account 
of  its  fiery  heat ;  also  called  argol),  the  crude 
bitartrate  of  potash,  precipitate  from  wines 
as  they  ferment,  being  set  free  as  alcohol  is 
produced,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  When  pu- 
rified it  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar  or  bitar- 
trate of  potassium.  Salt  of  tartar  is  a  name 
often  given  to  pure  carbonate  of  potash.  Sol- 
uble tartar  is  a  name  given  to  the  normal  or 
neutral  tartrate  of  potassium,  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  cooling  purgative.  (See  PoTASsirif, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  763.) — Tartar  is  also  the  name  of 
an  iucrustation  upon  the  teeth,  composed,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  of  salivary  mucus  13 '5, 
animal  matter  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  7'5,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  (earthy  phosphates)  7*9. 

TARTAE,  C^fftB  ffC    See  Obeam  of  Tabtab. 

TARTAR  EKEnC,  a  double  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassium.    (See  Antimoht.) 

TARTARIC  ACID,  an  organic  tetratomio  acid, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  group 
derived  from  corresponding  tetratomic  alcohols 
by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen 
molecules.  Only  one  of  the  acids,  the  erythric 
(04HeOft),  has  been  actually  formed,  from  ery- 
thrite  (C4H10O4),  but  the  composition  and  be- 
havior of  tartaric  acid  favors  the  theory  that 
it  has  a  similar  derivation.  The  formula  of 
tartaric  acid  is  CiHaOe,  and  includes  four  bi- 
basic  acids  having  different  crystalline  forms, 
and  different  properties  in  regard  to  polarized 
light,  viz. :  dextrotartaric  acid,  which  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right ;  lievotartaric 
acid,  which  turns  it  to  the  left  with  equal 
force ;  paratartaric  or  racemic  acid,  which  has 
no  rotatory  power,  but  is  separable  into  two 
equal  parts  of  right-handed  and  left-handed 
acids ;  and  an  inactive  acid  not  thus  separable. 
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Dextrotartaric  acid  is  the  ordinary  tartaric  acid 
foand  in  grapes,  tamarinds,  pineapples,  and 
several  other  fmits,  usually  in  combination 
with  potassium,  and  frequently  with  a  small 
portion  of  calcium.    The  acid  of  commerce  is 
prepared  from  tartar  or  argol,  and  was  first 
separated  from  it  by  Scheele  in  1770.    The 
present  mode  of  manufacture  is  as  foUows. 
The  crude  tartar  is  dissolved  in  hot  w^ater  in 
which  is  stirred  a  little  pipe  clay  and  bone 
black  to  remove  coloring  matter.    The  filtered 
or  decanted  liquid  deposits  on  cooling  crystals 
of  cream  of  tartar,  from  which  the  acid  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  them  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, or  the  original  solution  may  be  employed. 
Powdered  chdk  is  added  as  long  as  tnere  is 
effervescence  or   the   liquid  reddens  litmus. 
The  product  consists  of  an  insoluble  tartrate 
of  calciam  and 'a  soluble  normal  tartrate  of 
potassium,  which  latter,  after  separation  of 
the  calcium  salt,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
chloride  of   potassium,   which  throws  down 
the  remaining  tartaric  acid  also  as  tartrate  of 
calcium.     Both  precipitates  are  washed  and 
digested  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  eight 
or  ten  parts  of  water,  by  which  means  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  precipitated  while  the  tar- 
taric acid  is  left  free  in  the  solution.     The 
filtrate  is  carefully  evaporated  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a  sirup,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion to  crystallize.    Liebig  found  that  tartaric 
acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
npon  milk  sugar.     It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  snccinic  acid  by  submitting  the  latter  to 
the  action  of  bromine  and  treating  one  of  the 
products,  dibromosuccinic  acid,  with  oxide  of 
silver  and  water.    Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  in 
transparent,  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  sp.  gr. 
l'V5,  which  are  inodorous,  permanent  in  tibe 
air,  and  easily  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.    The 
aqueous  solution  soon  spoils,  becoming  cov- 
ered with  a  fungoid  growth.     Tartaric  acid 
is  used  in  calico  printing  to  liberate  chlorine 
from  bleaching  powder,  and  in  medicine,  prin- 
cipally for  the  preparation  of  effervescing  pow- 
ders.   (See  Effervesoenoe.) — Other  Varieties 
of  Tartaric  Acid.     The  grapes  cultivated  in 
certain  districts  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  in 
the  Yoflges  contain,  besides  ordinary  tartaric 
add,  an  isomeric  acid,  called  paratartaric  or 
racemic  acid,  which  resembles  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars, but  differs  much  in  others;  for  in- 
stance, it  is  rather  less  soluble,  and  has  not 
the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  a  polarized 
ray  of  light.    Pasteur  has. made  some  inter- 
esting researches  upon  the  subject,  and  finds 
that  if  racemic  acid  is  united  with  single  bases, 
a  salt  is  formed  whose  crystals  are  all  identi- 
cal; but  if  it  is  united  with  two  bases,  after 
the  manner  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  crystallize  slowly,  two  varieties  of 
crystals  are  formed,  bounded  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  faces,  inclined  to  one  another  at  exactly 
the  same  angles.    They  however  have  certain 
hemihedral  faces  which  are  developed  on  op- 
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posite  sides  of  the  two  crystals,  so  that  one 
crystal  is  like  the  reflected  image  of  the  oth- 
er, and  may  be  denominated  morphologically 
right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals.  If  these 
crystals  are  selected  and  separately  recrystal- 
lized,  each  variety  will  produce  its  own  partic- 
ular form  of  crystal,  and  one  will  have  right- 
handed  and  the  other  left-handed  rotatory 
powers  on  polarized  light.  The  acids  obtained 
from  these  two  varieties  of  crystals  have  also 
corresponding  right-handed  and  left-handed 
rotatory  powers,  one  being  in  fact  ordinary  or 
dextrotartaric,  the  other  laBvotartario  acid.  As 
these  two  acids  have  equal  rotatory  powers  in 
opposite  directions,  if  their  solutions  are  min- 
gled in  equal  proportions  the  mixture  will  have 
no  effect  upon  polarized  light.  When  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  two  acids  are  mingled, 
crystals  of  racemic  acid  are  deposited  with 
sensible  evolution  of  heat.  Both  acids  also 
exhibit  pyro-electricity,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Pasteur  also  found  that  racemic  acid 
may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  certain  compounds  of  tartaric  acid 
which  are  capable  of  resisting  a  high  tempera- 
ture; for  instance,  when  tartrate  of  cincho- 
nine  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  S88° 
F.  and  afterward  repeatedly  boiled  in  water 
and  treated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  racemate 
of  calcium  is  formed.  Left-handed  tartaric 
acid  may  in  like  manner  be  converted  into 
racemic  acid.  The  formation  of  racemic  acid 
in  these  reactions  is  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fourth  modification,  which  ras- 
teur  calls  inactive  acid,  having,  like  racemic, 
no  action  on  polarized  light,  but  which,  unlike 
racemic,  cannot  be  resolved  into  right-handed 
and  left-handed  acids. 

TARTIKS,  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian  or  Tu- 
ranian division  of  the  human  race,  principal- 
ly inhabiting  Asia.  The  name  is  one  of  in- 
definite and  indiscriminate  application,  used 
with  varying  comprehensiveness  by  different 
writers.  In  its  widest  sense  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  embracing  the  Altaian  group  of 
Mongolians,  according  to  Virchow;  that  is, 
all  the  various  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting 
the  table  lands  of  central  and  northern  Asia 
"who  are-  not  of  Aryan  blood,  including  the 
Tartars  proper,  the  Kirghiz,  the  Oalmucks,  the 
Mantchoos  (sometimes  called  the  Mantchoo 
Tartars),  the  Mongols  proper,  or  people  of 
Mongolia  (who,  however,  probably  constitute 
a  separate  branch),  and  the  Tungusians,  who 
are  thought  by  Huxley  to  share  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Esquimaux.  In  a  more 
restricted  application  of  the  word,  the  Tar- 
tars comprise  the  Turanian  inhabitants  of 
Turkistan  and  the  adjacent  regions.  These 
are  the  nomad  Kirghiz,  who  dwell  in  Kho- 
kan  and  Eashgar,  on  the  Pamir  steppe,  and  in 
the  adjacent  valleys ;  the  Uzbecks,  who  have 
advanced  furthest  toward  settled  civilization 
and  constitute  the  governing  class  in  Turkis- 
tan; the  Eiptchaks,  a  semi-nomadio  people 
living  in  Khokan,  who  travel  with  their  flocks 
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daring  the  grazing  season ;  the  Baddhist  Oal- 
macks  of  eastern  Tnrkistan,  extending  into 
Dzongaria;  the  Eazaks,  in  the  region  of  the 
Sir  Darya;  and  many  smaller  tribes.  The 
predatory  Turkomans  inhabiting  the  country 
£.  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  Oxos  to  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  are  of  Tartaric  origin,  although 
the  pure  Tartar  features  are  preserved  in  but 
few  of  the  tribes,  owing  to  the  large  admixture 
of  Aryan  blood.  The  characteristic  Tartar 
physiognomy  appears  most  distinctively  at  the 
present  day  among  the  Kirghiz,  who  have  high 
cheek  bones,  noses  thick  but  depressed,  nar- 
row eyes,  and  little  or  no  beard.  Almost  every 
grade  of  variance  from  this  type,  however,  is 
met  with.  In  central  Asia,  the  word  Turk  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  Tartar,  merely  to 
indicate  Mongolians.  According  to  Col.  Yule, 
the  two  classes  of  people  whom  Marco  Polo 
would  identify  with  Qog  and  Magog  represent 
the  two  genera  of  the  Tartar  race,  namely,  the 
White  Tartars,  or  Turks,  and  the  Black  Tar- 
tars, or  Mongols  proper,  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  foUowers  of  Genghis  Khan.  Indeed, 
the  name  Mongol  (bold),  which  he  is  said  first 
to  have  given  to  the  tribes  who  followed  his 
standard,  has  been  regarded  as  directly  derived 
from  Magog. — ^The  word  Tartar  or  Tatar  (also 
Ta-ta)  appears  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  and 
was  applied  to  early  invaders  of  China  from 
the  upper  Amoor  region.  They  were  a  war- 
like and  savage  race ;  and  possessing  vast  num- 
bers of  horses,  they  often  descended  upon  the 
peaceable  Chinese,  and  plundered  their  vil- 
lages. Their  predatory  characteristics  came 
to  be  so  closely  associated  with  their  name  as 
to  lead  to  its  eventual  application  to  numerous 
other  robber  hordes.  The  Altai  mountains 
appear  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  great 
Mongolian  migratory  movement  which  began 
in  the  4th  century  and  lasted  until  the  10th, 
extending  over  the  neighboring  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, and  under  Attila  far  into  Europe,  where 
its  results  may  still  be  traced  in  the  Tartar  pop- 
ulation of  eastern  and  southern  Russia.  The 
vast  military  expeditions  of  GenghiB  Khan  and 
Timonr  were  subsequent  movements  of  a  like 
character.  Shamanism  was  the  original  faith 
of  the  Mongols.  This  was  succeeded  by  Bud- 
dhism, which  was  abandoned  for  Lamaism 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Sunni 
Mohammedanism  is  now  professed  by  the  west- 
em  Tartars  generally,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

TARTARUS,  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  a  son 
of  u£ther  and  Gflsa,  and  the  father  of  the  giants 
Typh8BU8  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad  Tarta- 
rus is  a  place  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is 
above  the  earth,  and  there  by  later  writers 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  pun- 
ished. By  the  later  poets  also  the  name  is 
often  used  synonymously  with  Hades. 

TARTART,  a  geographical  designation  now 
usually  limited  to  Turkistan  and  the  adjoining 
regions,  but  formerly  of  much  wider  significa^ 
tion,  embracing  a  broad  belt  stretching  across 
the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent  from  the 


Japan  and  Okhotsk  seas  on  the  east  to  the 
Caspian  on  the  west,  and  according  to  Bome 
geographers  extending  westward  into  Europe 
as  far  as  the  river  Don.  Tartary  in  its  most 
extended  sense  therefore  includes,  in  Asia, 
Mantchooria,  Mongolia,  Dzungaria,  East  Tar- 
kistan  or  High  Tartary,  Turkistan  proper,  in- 
cluding Eiiokan,  Bokhara,  and  EJiiTa  (for- 
merly known  as  Independent  Tartary),  and  all 
the  southern  part  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
Asia;  and  in  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Russian  governments  of  Orenburg,  Astrakhan, 
and  Yekaterinoslav,  the  Don  Cossack  territory, 
and  the  Crimea,  the  last  of  which  was  former- 
ly called  Little  Tartary,  and  also  Grim  Tar- 
tary, from  the  name  of  the  horde  which  set- 
tled there  in  the  18th  century.  The  name 
Tartary,  however,  is  now  seldom  applied  t^ 
any  region  outside  of  that  bomnded  N.  by  Si- 
beria, E.  by  Mantchooria,  S.  by  China  proper, 
Thibet,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  and 
W.  by  the  Caspian  sea. 

TARHHIi  CItaMppe,  an  Italian  violinist,  bom 
at  Pirano,  Istria,  in  1692,  died  in  Padoa  in 
1770.  He  gave  up  law  and  theology,  acquired 
unrivalled  proficiency  as  a  violinist,  eloped 
with  one  of  his  pupils,  and  lived  for  two  years 
concealed  in  the  convent  of  Assisi.  There  he 
diligently  studied  music,  and  being  at  length 
forgiven,  came  out  of  the  convent  the  hest 
player  in  Europe.  Among  his  celebrated  pupils 
were  Pagin,  La,  Houssaye,  and  PugnanL  His 
most  remarkable  composition  is  his  Sonate  du 
diabley  or  "  Tartini's  Dream." 

TARIRATEB,  salts  formed  by  the  anion  of 
tartaric  acid  with  bases.  Tartaric  acid  is  di- 
basic, and  forms  with  monatomic  metals  acid 
salts,  like  bitartrate  of  potassium,  KHCiHiO*; 
normal  salts,  like  normal  potassic  tartrate  (solu- 
ble tartar),  K.CiHiOe ;  and  double  salts,  like 
sodic-potassic  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt),  NaKCr 
H«0«.  With  diatomic  metals  it  forms  normal 
salts,  like  normal  basic  tartrate,  BaC4H40«, 
and  double  salts  consisting  of  a  double  mole- 
cule of  the  acid  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced  by  a  diatomic  and  two  atoms 
by  a  monatomic  metal,  like  baric-potassic  tar- 
trate, BaC4H40a,K,C4H4O«  -♦-  2H,0.  With  tri- 
atomic  metals  it  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts, 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  antimony 
salts,  as  normal  antimonious  tartrate,  (SbO)s 
C4H40« ;  acid  antimonious  tartrate,  SbO,C4H6 
Ob;  and  potassio-antimonious  tartrate, tartar 
emetic,  KSb0C4H40«.  Many  of  the  tartrates 
are  used  in  medicine,  and  several  are  employed 
in  calico  printing  and  dyeing,  as  the  tartrate 
of  chromium  and  the  tartrate  of  potassium  and 
tin.  The  principal  medicinal  tartrates  are  the 
double  salts,  tartar  emetic  and  Rpchelle  salt. 
(See  Ahtimont,  and  Roohelle  Salt.)  The 
tartrates  of  the  alkalies  are  oxidized  in  the 
animal  system  to  bicarbonates,  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  tartrate  of  potassium  renders 
the  urine  alkaline.  The  aoid  alone,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  efiSoient  than  the  mineral 
acids  in  acidifying  this  excretion. 
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TiRUDiHTy  the  chief  oitj  of  the  provinoe  of 
Sas,  MorooGO,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sus,  abont 
44  m.  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  140  m. 
8.  W.  of  Morocco;  pop.  estimated  by  Rohlfs 
at  80,000  to  40,000.  It  lies  near  the  foot  of 
the  8.  slope  of  the  Atlas,  abont  4  m.  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Sus.  The  country 
around  it  is  highly  cultivated,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  palm  groves.  The 
wall,  enclosing  a  large  area,  much  of  which  is 
occupied  by  gardens,  is  flanked  by  towers  and 
entered  by  five  gates.  The  kasha  or  citadel 
occupies  an  angle  on  the  £.  side.  The  streets 
are  crooked,  narrow,  and  impracticable  during 
rains.  There  are  three  principal  mosques  and 
many  smaller  ones,  two  prisons,  and  several 
fountains.  The  dwelling  houses  are  mostly  of 
one  story.  Tarudant  is  noted  for  its  leather 
and  dye  works,  and  for  manufactures  of  cop- 
per, mostly  pots  and  kettles,  which  are  ex- 
ported as  far  as  Timbuctoo,  Kuka,  and  Kano. 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  sugar  culture, 
but  the  plantations  no  longer  exist.  The  in- 
habitants are  rude  and  intolerant  to  Ohristians. 

TASCHIUSAIJ,  -Jites  intelM,  a  French  author, 
bom  in  Tours,  Dec.  19,  1801,  died  in  Paris, 
Nov.  11,  1874.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  2^ationaly  and  for  a  short  time  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  was  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  prefect  of  Paris  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state.  Subsequently  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  Historiettei  de  TalUmant 
des  Beaux  (6  vols.,  1833-4),  and  the  founder 
of  the  JRevus  ritroBpective  (20  vols.,  1888-!7). 
From  1888  to  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  in  1848  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  constituent  and  subsequently  to 
the  legislative  assembly.  Early  in  1852  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  of  the  na- 
tional library,  of  which  he  published  many 
volumes  (1855  et  9eq,\  and  he  was  director 
general  of  the  library  from  1858  to  1874.  He 
edited  the  works  of  Moli^re  (8  vols.,  1828-'4) 
and  Bouiflers  (2  vols.,  1827),  and  the  literary 
correspondence  of  Grimm  and  Diderot  (15  vols., 
1829-80),  and  wrote  biographies  of  Molidre 
(1825)  and  Corneille  (1829 ;  new  ed.,  1857). 

TiflCHEEEAUy  Hito  Atonodre,  a  Canadian 
archbishop,  bom  in  Quebec  in  1818.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1842,  and  became  successively  pro- 
fessor of  mental  philosophy  there,  director  of 
studies,  and  superior.  In  1856  he  received  in 
Rome  the  degree  of  doctor  in  canon  law,  and 
was  appointed  to  teach  that  science  in  the 
Laval  university.  In  1870  he  governed  the 
diocese  of  Quebec  as  administrator,  after  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Baillargeou,  and  he  was 
consecrated  as  his  successor,  March  19,  1871. 

TASHKEND  (anc.  Shaah\  a  city  of  Turkistan, 
formerly  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Khokan,  but  now  under  Russian  rule,  situated 
in  lat.  48**  N.,  Ion.  68°  40'  E.,  near  the  junction 
of  two  small  affluents  of  the  Sir  Darya  or 
Jazartes,  150  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ehokan ; 
pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  mostly  MuBSuknans. 


It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  nu- 
merous gardens,  amid  what  is  described  as  lit- 
erally a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall  of  unburned  bricks  16  m.  in  circuit, 
and  is  entered  by  12  gates.  A  great  part  of 
the  town  consists  of  houses  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  vineyards,  the  walls  of  which  are  so 
close  together  that  only  narrow  lanes  are  left 
between.  The  houses  are  principally  built  of 
mud,  and  are  about  11,000  in  number.  The 
former  residence  of  the  khan  consists  of  a 
castle  defended  by  walls  and  ditches ;  and  there 
are  more  than  800  mosques,  15  bazaars,  and 
numerous  colleges  and  old  temples.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
iron,  and  gunpowder.  Commercially,  Tash- 
kend  is  perhaps  the  most  important  city  in 
Russian  Turkistan.  The  chief  lines  of  com- 
.munication  from  northern  ^sia  concentrate 
there,  and  by  means  of  caravans  an  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on  with  all  the  neighboring 
countries,  including  British  India.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Russian  government,  however, 
to  establish  a  great  fair  at  Tashkend,  similar 
to  that  held  at  Nizhni  Novgorod,  has  proved 
a  failure. — Tashkend  has  been  celebrated  in 
central  Asia  from  the  earliest  times  for  its 
wealth  and  as  a  commercial  emporium.  It 
was  assaulted  and  captured  by.  a  Russian  force 
under  Gen.  TcherniayefF,  in  the  war  with  Kho- 
kan,  in  June,  1865,  and  now  with  the  surround- 
ing territory  constitutes  a  separate  administra- 
tive district  of  Russian  Turkistan. 

TASHAN)  Ibd  JanneB,  a  Dutch  navigator,  bom 
at  Hoorn  about  1600,  died  probably  on  his 
second  voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  New  Hol- 
land. In  1642  he  was  sent  by  Van  Diemen, 
governor  general  of  the  Dutch  East  India  com- 
pany, to  explore  the  extent  of  the  continent  of 
New  Holland.  He  set  ^ail  from  Batavia  on 
Aug.  14,  and  on  Nov.  24  discovered  the  island 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  governor 
general  (now  Tasmania).  He  subsequently  dis- 
covered New  Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Three 
kings,  and  the  archipelagos  of  the  Friendly 
and  Fee^'ee  islands,  and  returned  to  Batavia 
after  a  voyage  of  10  months.  On  Jan.  29, 
1644,  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  along  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  the 
details  of  which  are  unknown.  He  published 
a  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  which  was  re- 
printed with  the  voyage  of  Coreal  at  Amster- 
dam in  1722. 

TiSHANIA  (formerly  Van  Diemen's  Land),  a 
British  colony  of  Australasia,  consisting  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name  and  several  smaller 
islands,  mostly  in  Bass  strait;  area,  26,215  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870  (by  census),  99,328;  esti- 
mated, Jan.  1,  1874, 104,217.  Capital,  Hobart 
Town.  The  island  of  Tasmania  is  situated  120 
m.  S.  E.  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separa- 
ted by  Bass  strait,  between  lat.  40""  88'  and  48'' 
88'  S.,  and  Ion.  144°  40'  and  148*^  80'  E.  It  is 
240  m.  long  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E. ;  its  extreme 
breadth  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  is  200  m. ;  area, 
24,880  sq.  m.    The  coasts,  which  present  al- 
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most  every  variety  of  scenery,  are  indented 
by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  and  good  an- 
chorage is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere. 
The  principal  harbors  are:  on  the  W.  coast,  | 
Port  Davey,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
whaling  vessels,  and  Macquarie  harbor;  on 
the  N.  coast,  Stanley  at  Circular  Head,  Emu 
bay.  Port  Frederick,  Port  Dalrymple,  and  Wa- 
terhouse  roads,  between  Anderson  and  Kinga- 
rooma  bays ;  on  the  E.  coast,  George,  Oyster, 
Spring,  and  Fortescue  bays;  and  on  the  S. 
E.  coast,  Port  Arthur,  Storm  bay,  Norfolk 
bay,  D'Entrecasteauz  channel.  Port  Esperance, 
Muscle  bay  or  Southport,  and  Recherche  bay. 
There  are  55  islands  off  the  coast,  all  of  which 
belong  to  Tasmania.  The  Fumeauz  group,  N. 
E.  of  the  main  island,  includes  Flinders  isl- 
and (801  sq.  m.),  Cape  Barren  island  (172  sq. 
m.),  Clarke  island  (30  sq.  m.),  Chappell,  Hum- 
mock, and  several  smaller  islands.  Their  in- 
habitants, 242  in  number  in  1870,  many  of 
whom  are  half-breeds,  live  mostly  by  seal 
fishing.  Off  the  N.  W.  end  of  Tasmania  are 
King^s  island  (425  sq.  m.).  Bobbins'  island  (87 
sq.  m.).  Hunter,  Three  Hummock,  and  smaller 
islands.  Off  the  S.  E.  coast  are  Bruny  island 
(140  sq.  m.),  divided  into  North  and  South 
Bruny,  which  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, Maria  island  (37  sq.  m.),  Schouten  island 
(10  sq.  m.),  and  many  smaller. — Tasmania  is 
traversed  by  high  mountain  chains,  full  of 
glens  and  ravines,  and  separated  by  fertile 
and  w^ell  watered  plains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal chains,  one  running  parallel  with  the  £. 
coast,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  Ben  Lo- 
mond, 5,010  ft.,  and  the  other  forming  an  ele- 
vated table  land  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  5,096  ft.  in  Cradle 
mountain;  from  the  latter  diverge  numerous 
smaller  ranges,  north,  west,  and  south.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  land  are  several  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Great  lake  (28,000 
acres),  Sorell  (17,000),  St.  Clair  (10,000),  and 
Arthur,  Crescent,  and  Echo  (8,000  to  12,000). 
The  chief  rivers  on  the  8.  E.  coast  are  the 
Huon,  which  flows  into  D^Entrecasteauz  chan- 
nel ;  the  Derwent,  which  rises  in  Lake  St.  Clair, 
receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  flows  into 
Storm  bay;  and  the  Coal,  which  flows  into 
Pitt  water.  On  the  S.  W.  and  W.  coast  are 
the  Spring,  the  Davey,  the  Gordon  and  King^s 
falling  into  Macquarie  harbor,  the  Pieman,  and 
the  Arthur,  all  with  large  tributaries ;  and  on 
the  north  the  Montague,  Duck,  Detention,  In- 
glis.  Cam,  Emu,  Blythe,  Leven,  Gawler,  Forth, 
Mersey,  Rubicon,  Tamar,  Piper,  Forrester, 
Trent,  and  Ringarooma.  The  Tamar  is  a  tidal 
river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Esk. — ^The  central  mountain  chain,  which 
is  of  volcanic  formation,  is  of  trap  upheaved 
through  sandstone,  clay,  limestone,  and  slate. 
The  rocks  of  the  £.  and  S.  W.  coasts  are  basdt, 
granite,  g^ieiss,  and  quartz.  It  is  coniectured 
that  the  island  was  once  connected  with  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  the  smaller  islands  in  Bass 
strait  are  the  peaks  of  a  disrupted  mountain 


chain.  Tasmania  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron 
abounds  near  Hobart  Town  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar  river.  Large  deposits  of  tin  ore 
were  discovered  in  1872  at  Mt.  Bischoff,  and 
small  lodes  of  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  have 
been  found.  Coal  abounds  at  Mt.  Nicholas  and 
Douglas  river  in  the  northeast,  on  the  Mersey 
river  in  the  north,  at  Jerusalem  N.  of  Hobart 
Town,  and  at  Hamilton  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  None  of  these  deposits  are  worked, 
but  mines  of  bituminous  coal  are  worked  near 
Port  Seymour,  and  of  anthracite  coal  at  Port 
Arthur,  New  Town,  and 'Port  Serrell.    The 

Srincipal  gold  mines  are  at  Nine  Mile  Springs, 
[athinna,  and  Hellyer  river.  Limestone  is 
abundant,  and  a  flne  quality  of  white  freestone 
is  largely  exported  to  Melbourne. — The  climate 
is  reparkable  for  mildness,  being  subject  to 
extremes  neither  of  heat  nor  cold.  The  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  summer  months,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  is  about  62° ; 
of  the  autumn  months,  March,  April,  and  May, 
55°;  of  the  winter  months,  June,  July,  and 
August,  47° ;  and  of  the  spring  months,  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  Noveniber,  54°.  The 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  ascertained  by 
80  years'  observation,  is  about  54°.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  is  22*71  inches.  The 
atmosphere  is  remarkably  pure,  and  zymotic 
diseases  are  rare.  Thunder  storms  are  not 
common  and  are  seldom  violent.  Many  per- 
sons, enervated  by  the  hotter  climate  of  Aus- 
tralia, annually  visit  Hobart  Town  for  health. 
— Although  much  of  the  interior  is  mountain- 
ous and  rugged,  there  are  large  tracts  of  pas- 
ture land,  and  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  the 
eucalyptus  and  acacia,  affording  excellent  tim- 
ber for  both  cabinet  work  and  ship  building. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abun- 
dantly all  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
of  temperate  climates.  Among  the  fruits  cul- 
tivated are  the  peach,  plum,  apricot,  cherry, 
quince,  fig,  mulberry,  gooseberry,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  currant,  and  grape ;  also  the  wid- 
nut,  filbert,  and  almond.  Large  quantities  of 
green  and  preserved  fruits  are  exported.  The 
live  stock  in  1873  amounted  to  22,834  horses, 
106,808  horned  cattle,  1,490,738  sheep,  59,628 
swine,  and  2,201  goats.  The  indigenous  ani- 
mals are  mostly  marsupials,  like  those  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  they  exist  in  such  numbers  that 
kangaroo  leather  and  opossum  furs  are  articles 
of  export.  There  is  one  unique  animal,  called 
the  thylacine,  Tasmanian  wolf,  or  native  tiger, 
the  largest  carnivorous  animal  in  Australasia, 
though  no  larger  than  a  wolf.  Whales,  both 
black  and  spermaceti,  are  numerous  off  the 
coasts,  particularly  in  Bass  strait,  and  the  fish- 
ery is  prosecuted  with  much  vigor ;  and  seals 
frequent  the  shores  and  the  islands  in  their 
vicinity.  Excellent  fish  are  found  in  all  the 
bays  and  rivers,  and  oysters  are  very  abun- 
dant. Salmon  have  been  introduced  from 
England,  and  are  now  caught  in  the  Derwent 
The  industries  of  Tasmania  are  not  extensive. 
There  are  several  breweries  in  Hobart  Town, 
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where  ale  la  made  for  export  to  the  other 
colonies,  the  climate  heing  especially  adapted 
to  malting  and  hrewing.  There  are  dso  tan- 
neries, fonnderies,  soap  and  candle  mannfac- 
tories,  jam-hoiling  and  fruit-preserving  estab- 
lishments, and  two  manufactories  of  cloth, 
tweed,  blankets,  &g.  The  value  of  exports  in 
1878  was  £893,556 ;  of  imports,  £1,107,167. 
The  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  4,248,433 
lbs.,  valued  at  £814,068 ;  of  jams  to  the  value 
of  £98,261 ;  and  of  hops,  £41,016.  Other  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  bark,  butter  and  cheese, 
bran  and  pollard,  the  cereals,  flour,  skins  and 
leather,  horses,  sheep,  8f>erm  and  black  oil, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  gold  (in  1878,  £15,309), 
and  ale.  The  most  important  ports  are  Ho- 
bart  Town  and  Launoeston.  Frequent  com- 
munication by  steamships  is  maintained  be- 
tween them  and  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The 
only  oompleted  railway  is  the  Launceston  and 
Western,  45  m.  long,  connecting  Launceston 
and  Deloraine.  The  line  was  opened  in  1871 ; 
in  1872  it  was  taken  by  the  government.  The 
Mersey  and  Deloraine  railway,  to  connect  Del- 
oraine with  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  river, 
had  18  m.  completed  in  1874.  A  main  line, 
connecting  Launceston  with  Hobart  Town,  120 
m.  long,  will  probably  be  opened  in  1876. 
The  principal  towns  are  connected  by  tele- 
graph, of  which  291  m.  were  open  in  1873. 
A  submarine  cable,  laid  in  1869,  connects 
Launceston  with  Melbourne. — The  aborigines 
of  Tasmania  resembled  physically  those  of 
Australia,  excepting  that  tiieir  hair  was  wool- 
ly. They  were  estimated  to  number  3,000  to 
4,000  when  the  island  was  colonized,  and  were 
inoffensive ;  but  from  the  abuse  of  the  convict 
colonists  a  war  of  extermination  broke  out. 
At  its  close  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was 
transported  first  to  Flinders  and  then  to  Maria 
island,  and  finally  in  1849,  when  only  36  re- 
mained, to  the  vicinity  of  Hobart  Town,  where 
they  were  established  in  comfortable  dwellings. 
In  1870  only  one,  a  woman,  survived.  In  1848 
nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  were  or  had 
been  convicts ;  and  although  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  transportation  the  proportion  has  grad- 
ually decreased,  the  moral  effect  is  still  felt. 
Witii  respect  to  religion,  the  principal  denomi- 
nations are  represented  as  follows:  church 
of  England,  53,047 ;  Roman  Catholic,  22,091 ; 
church  of  Scotland,  6,644;  Free  church  of 
Scotland,  2,420;  Wesleyans,  7,187;  Indepen- 
dents, 3,931.  The  whole  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  in  the  colony  is  316.  The  Angli- 
cans and  Roman  Catholics  have  each  a  bishop. 
Edacation  is  under  the  management  of  a  coun- 
cil, and  a  board  supervises  the  distribution  of 
all  moneys  voted  by  parliament.  In  1873  there 
were  141  public  schools,  with  10,803  pupils 
on  the  roUs  and  an  average  attendance  of  7,047 : 
105  male  teachers,  108  female  teachers,  and 
32  pupil  teachers.  There  are  four  superior 
schools:  Horton  college,  high  school,  Hutch- 
ins's  school,  and  the  church  grammar  school. 
The  attendance  of  children  at  the  public  schools 


is  compulsory,  under  a  fine  of  £2,  except  in 
cases  of  private  education.  In  1870  there  were 
29,444  persons  in  the  colony  who  were  unable 
to  read.  The  public  press  includes  two  daily 
newspapers  published  at  Hobart  Town,  two  tri- 
weekly and  a  semi-weekly  at  Launceston,  and 
severd  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals. — The 
colony  is  divided  into  18  counties,  which  are 
subdivided  into  parishes.  For  electoral  pur- 
poses it  is  divided  into  districts,  16  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  legislative  council, 
and  82  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly. 
The  government  consists  of  a  governor  and 
executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  consist- 
ing of  four  official  members,  colonial  secretary, 
colonial  treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  min- 
ister of  land  and  works,  and  sometimes  a  pre- 
mier ex  officio.  The  legislative  power  is  vest- 
ed in.  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the  legisla- 
tive council  and  the  house  of  assembly.  The 
legislative  council  is  composed  of  16  members 
elected  for  six  years,  the  house  of  assembly 
of  32  members  elected  for  five  years.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  a  puisne 
judge,  and  minor  justices.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  customs,  railway  receipts,  land 
sales,  and  miscellaneous  taxes.  The  general 
revenue  for  1876  was  estimated  at  £295,317, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £311,206.  The  debt 
of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1878  was  £1,477,- 
600,  incurred  mostly  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  public  works,  £938,528 ;  immigration, 
£200,000 ;  commute  state  aid  to  religion,  £100,- 
000 ;  in  payment  of  an  old  debt  to  the  impe- 
rial government,  £30,500 ;  in  aid  of  land  fund, 
£30,000. — Tasmania  was  discovered  in  1642 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Janssen  Tasman, 
who  believed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  mainland 
of  Australia,  and  who  named  it  Van  Diemen's 
Land  after  Anthony  van  Diem§n,  then  gov- 
ernor general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Its 
insularity  was  not  established  till  1798,  when 
Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon  of  the  British  navy,  cir- 
cumnavigated it.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1803  by  a  detachment  of  marines  and 
a  body  of  convicts,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Bowen, 
who  selected  Risdon  on  the  Derwent  river  as 
the  site  for  a  penal  station.  In  1804  Col. 
Collins,  who  landed  with  400  prisoners,  changed 
the  site  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
named  it  Hobart  Town  after  Lord  Hobart,  then 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Van  Die- 
men^s  Land  was  erected  into  an  independent 
colony  in  1825.  For  some  years  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony  was  impaired  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  ''  bush  rangers,"  or  escaped  convicts, 
but  they  were  finally  suppressed.  In  1863  the 
transportation  of  convicts  ceased,  and  on  Jan. 
4,  1856,  on  the  petition  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil to  the  home  government,  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  officially  changed  to  Tasmania. 

TASSAiST,  Nicolas  Franfois  Octave,  a  French 
painter,  bom  in  Paris,  July  26, 1800,  died  there 
by  his  own  hand,  April  36,  1874.  He  left  the 
school  of  fine  arts  in  1826,  and  becdme  known 
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as  a  diBtingnished  portrdt,  bistorioal,  and  genre 
painter;  bat  long  straggles  with  adversity 
drove  him  to  suicide.  His  principal  produc- 
tions include  *^  The  Fnneral  of  Dagobert  at  St. 
Denis  "  (for  the  museum  of  Versailles),  "  Death 
of  Correggio,"  "The  Slave  Merchant,"  "Diana 
at  the  Bath,"  and  "The  Old  Musician." 

TA8S0,  Benuhl*,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in 
Bergamo,  Nov.  11,  1493,  died  in  Ostiglia  in 
September,  1569.  He  became  in  1531  secre- 
tary to  the  prince  of  Salerno,  and  accompa- 
nied him  in  several  expeditions  of  Charles  Y. 
In  1539  he  settled  at  Sorrento  with  his  bride, 
the  celebrated  Porzia  de'  Bossi.  After  her 
death  he  fled  from  the  inquisition,  became  con- 
nected with  the  courts  of  Urbino  and  Man- 
tua, and  ended  his  life  as  governor  of  Ostiglia. 
He  wrote  a  heroic  poem  entitled  L^Amadigiy 
founded  on  the  story  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  con- 
taining 100  cantos.  One  of  the  episodes  was 
expanded  into  a  poem  called  Florldante^  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  son.  He  also 
wrote  sonnets,  odes,  and  lyrics,  a  "  Discourse 
on  Poetry,"  and  "  Three  Books  of  Letters." 

TiSSO,  Ttr^patis  an  Italian  poet,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Sorrento,  March  11,  1544, 
died  in  Rome,  April  25,  1595.  He  received 
his  first  education  at  Naples,  and  studied  in 
Rome,  r rhino,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna. 
In  1562  he  wrote  his  charming  romantic  poem 
Bindldo^  and  about  the  same  time  began  to 
prepare  his  epic  on  the  delivery  of  Jerusalem 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  1565  he  went  to 
Ferrara  as  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  Car- 
dinal d^Este,  whose  brother,  the  duke  Alfon- 
so II.,  received  Tasso  with  great  distinction. 
His  grave  and  melancholy  beauty,  eloquence, 
and  varied  accomplishments  enlisted  general 
admiration,  and  endeared  him  to  the  duke^s 
sisters  Lucrezia,  the  future  duchess  of  Urbi- 
no, and  Eleonora,  who  became  known  as  the 
special  object  of  his  adoration.  After  about 
a  yearns  residence  with  the  cardinal  in  Paris, 
where  Charles  IX.,  Catharine  de^  Medici,  and 
the  French  poets  showed  him  marked  atten- 
tions, he  became  estranged  from  his  patron, 
and,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  prin- 
cesses, was  in  1572  formally  attached  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  with  a  salary  but  without 
specific  duties.  His  celebrated  pastoral  drama 
Aminta  was  performed  in  1578  with  great 
splendor  at  the  court,  and  afterward  at  Urbi- 
no. In  1575  he  completed  his  great  epic 
poem  under  the  title  of  II  Ooffredo^  which  was 
afterward  changed  to  Gerusalemme  liherata. 
The  duke,  Eleonora,  and  Lucrezia  (who  had 
separated  from  her  husband)  gave  him  new 
evidences  of  their  regard,  and  would  hardly 
permit  him  to  leave  them.  Yet  in  November, 
1575,  he  went  to  Rome  to  submit  his  epic  to 
Scipione  Gonzaga,  and  received  an  invitation  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Medici  family,  which 
he  ultimately  declined;  but  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  Medici  and  Estes  made  him  ever 
afterward  believe  that  the  duke  had  taken  um- 
brage at  his  negotiation  with  them,  although 


on  his  retnm  to  Ferrara  he  was  received 
with  the  wonted  cordiality.  He  was  now  liv- 
ing in  perpetual  fear  of  his  enemies,  whose 
numbers  had  increased  with  Mb  fame,  and  of 
emissaries  of  the  inquisition,  although  that 
tribunal  had  absolved  him  from  the  charge 
of  heresy  to  which  he  had  long  fancied  him- 
self liable  on  account  of  some  passages  in  the 
GeruMctUmme.  At  length  he  found  his  cor- 
respondence intercepted,  and  had  a  violent 
altercation  with  a  deceitful  friend  who  bad 
purloined  his  private  papers,  with  a  view,  he 
suspected,  of  giving  the  duke  evidence  of  his 
relations  with  Eleonora,  and  he  was  charged 
with  referring  to  his  love  for  her  in  the  episode 
of  Sof ronia  and  Olindo  in  his  epic.  But  the 
duke  expressed  no  other  feeling  about  him  ex- 
cepting an  anxiety  for  the  restoration  of  his 
mind,  which  he  regarded,  or  feigned  to  regard, 
as  diseased.  Even  after  a  murderous  assault 
said  to  have  been  committed  by  Tasso  in  one 
of  his  frantic  fits  upon  Lucrezia^s  servant,  the 
duke  released  him  after  a  brief  confinement 
and  permitted  him  to  retire  to  a  convent  (June, 
1677),  where  he  was  to  remain  till  the  resto- 
ration of  his  health.  Tasso,  however,  fled  in 
July  to  Sorrento,  and  reached  his  sister  Cor- 
nelia's house  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  and 
in  a  wretched  condition.  Having  regained  his 
health,  he  became  anxious  to  return,  and  at  the 
instance  of  his  friends  the  cardinals  Albano  and 
Gonzaga,  the  duke  permitted  him  do  so  on 
condition  of  his  putting  himself  under  medical 
treatment.  New  indi^ties  awaited  him  at 
Ferrara  (February,  1578),  despite  the  friendly 
disposition  of  Eleonora.  He  f  uled  to  recover 
his  manuscripts,  and,  shunned  by  everybody, 
he  fled  again  from  city  to  city,  eyery  where  re- 
garded as  a  maniac.  At  the  court  of  Urbino 
he  had  a  short  interval  of  rest,  but  his  appre- 
hensions of  danger  drove  him  to  Turin.  Here 
he  was  befriended  by  Eleonora's  brother  the 
marquis  d'Este,  and  might  have  lived  in  peace; 
but  he  hastened  back  to  Ferrara  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  celebration  of  the  duke's  third 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  Mantua  (early  in 
1579)  would  prove  auspicious  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion. He  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  mem- 
ber of  the  ducal  family,  and  the  courtiers  and 
lackeys  insulted  him  so  grossly  that  he  broke 
out  in  vehement  denunciations,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  hospital  of  Sant-a  Anna.  Here 
he  was  surrounded  by  maniacs  of  the  worst 
description,  and  treated  with  a  harshness  which 
excited  the  pity  of  Montaigne  and  other  vis- 
itors. A  garbled  publication  of  the  Gerusa- 
lemme in  1580  was  followed  in  1581  by  genuine 
editions,  which  had  a  prodigious  circolatioD, 
and  gave  such  a  prestige  to  his  name  that  his 
situation  was  slightly  improved,  and  many  of 
his  admirers  availed  themselves  of  the  easier 
access  to  his  cell.  The  death  of  Eleonora  in 
1581,  which  Lucrezia  thought  would  make  the 
duke  relent,  had  no  such  effect;  and  while 
fortunes  were  made  by  the  sale  of  his  epic. 
Tasso  lingered  in  prison.    He  was  not  released 
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until  Jaly,  1586,  and  only  after  repeated  ap- 
peals from  the  most  inflaential  quarters  and 
after  his  health  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  then  solely  on  condition  of  remaining  in 
obarge  of  Duke  William  of  Mantua,  who  showed 
him  much  kindness.  After  William's  death  he 
made  in  1587  ineffectual  attempts  to  better  his 
fortunes  in  Eome,  and  in  1588  to  recover  his 
patrimony  at  Naples.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  almost  continually  travelled  from  Naples  to 
Rome  and  from  Bome  to  Naples,  enjoying  in 
the  latter  city  his  residence  at  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Olivet;  but  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
live  in  a  charitable  asylum  at  Rome  until  the 
grand  dake  of  Tuscany  came  to  his  rescue  and 
invited  him  to  visit  Florence  (1590).  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  he  received  distinguished 
though  empty  honors.  In  a  subsequent  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  the  famous  brigand  Soiarra  re- 
frained from  molesting  him  and  his  travelling 
companions,  and  showed  great  deference  for 
his  genius.  In  1598  appeared  his  Oerusalemme 
eonquistata^  a  remodelled  form  of  his  first 
epic,  to  which  he  alone  regarded  it  as  supe- 
rior. It  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  OmsAo 
Aldobrandini,  who  thereupon  induced  Pope 
Clement  YIII.  to  crown  Tasso  in  the  capitol. 
He  reached  the  Vatican  on  Nov.  10,  1594,  but 
after  a  relapse  of  his  fever  he  was  taken  at 
his  request  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio, 
on  the  Janiculum,  where  he  died  before  the 
time  assigned  for  his  coronation. — ^The  tribula- 
tions of  the  poet,  the  peculiar  condition  of  his 
mind,  his  relations  with  the  princess  Eleonora, 
and  the  duke^s  proceedings  against  him,  have 
given  rise  to  many  conflicting  statements,  and 
throwit  a  pathetic  halo  over  his  life  and  ge- 
nios.  Goethe  has  made  him  the  hero  of  a  cel- 
ebrated drama;  Hallam  regarded  him  as  su- 
perior to  Virgil  in  grace,  though  inferior  in 
vigor ;  Ranke  and  oti^er  eminent  scholars  have 
written  on  him  extensively;  Lamartine  has 
(Milled  him  "  the  crusader  of  poetry ;"  and  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel  places  him  above  Ariosto  on  ac- 
count of  his  melodious  versification  and  pic- 
tareaque  and  impassioned  delineations  of  love. 
The  academy  deUa  Grusca,  however,  bitterly 
contested  at  the  time  Tasso's  superiority  over 
Ariosto.  The  most  complete  of  the  early  gen- 
uine editions  of  the  epic  appeared  at  Parma 
(4to,  1681),  and  the  most  correctly  printed 
among  the  latest  editions  is  that  of  Padua  (3 
vols.  24mo,  1827-'8).  It  has  been  translated 
into  most  Italian  dialects  and  into  Latin,  re- 
peatedly into  English,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Polish,  and  Russian,  and  in 
1875  into  modem  Greek.  The  best  transla- 
tion into  English  is  by  Edward  Fairfax  (Lon- 
don, 1600;  latest  American  ed.,  New  York, 
1855) ;  and  the  most  recent  English  version  is 
by  Sir  J.  K.  James  (2  vols.,  1865).  The  Ge- 
ruiaUmms  has  cast  Tasso^s  other  works  into 
the  shade,  although  his  Eime  or  lyrical  poems 
are  unsurpassed  in  their  descriptions  of  disap- 
pointed love,  and  the  choruses  in  his  other- 
wise unsucces^ul  tragedy  Tarriimondo  are  re- 


markable for  pathetic  sweetness.  His  prose 
dialogues,  moral  treatises,  and  other  minor 
works  are  also  entitled  to  more  attention  than 
they  have  received.  The  most  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Rosini  (38  vols.,  Pisa, 
1821-32).  A  good  select  edition  appeared  at 
Milan  (5  vols.,  1823-^5).  His  principcd  biog- 
raphers in  Italian  are  his  friend  Manso  )[Naples, 
1619)  and  Serassi,  whose  work  is  the  most 
complete  (Rome,  1785 ;  new  ed.,  Florence, 
1858) ;  and  in  English,  Black  (2  vols.  4to,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1810)  and  R.  Milman  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1850).  See  also  "Conjectures  and  Re- 
searches concerning  the  Love,  Madness,  and 
Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Tasso,"  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Wilde  (2  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 
1842) ;  Sulla  causa  finara  ignota  delle  nenture 
di  ToMO^  by  Capponi  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1840- 
'46) ;  a  complete  chronological  edition  of  his 
correspondence,  by  C.  Guasti  (5  vols.,  1852-'5) ; 
and  Begli  amore  e  della  prigione  di  TauOy  by 
L.  Oibrario  (Turin,  1862). 

TiSTB,  the  sense  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  sapid  properties  of  bodies,  through  the 
sensory  apparatus  in  the  mouth.  Though  the 
tongue  takes  the  principal  cognizance  of  gusta- 
tory sensations,  the  soft  palate  and  its  arches 
and  the  fauces  share  in  this  office.  The  nerves 
of  taste  are  the  lingual  branch  of  the  trifacial 
or  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two 
thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve,  which  supplies  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  soft  palate,  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  is  also  regarded  as  the  chan- 
nel by  which  disagreeable  impressions  produ- 
cing nausea  and  vomitiug  are  propagated  to 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  exact  seat  of  the 
sense  of  taste  has  been  determined  by  placing 
in  contact  with  various  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  small  sponges  moistened  with  some 
sweet  or  bitter  fluid,  like  a  solution  of  sugar 
or  quinine.  It  is  thus  found  that  tlie  power  of 
perceiving  savors  resides  in  the  whole  upper 
surface  (dorsum)  of  the  tongue,  its  point  and 
edges,  the  soft  palate,  the  fauces,  and  part  of 
the  pharynx.  The  most  acute  sensibility  to 
taste  is  found  in  the  base,  tip,  and  edges  of 
the  tongue,  while  it  is  less  marked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  upper  surface,  and  almost  or  entirely 
wanting  in  its  inferior  surface.  These  parts 
are  also  supplied  with  general  sensibility  by 
the  same  nerves  which  communicate  to  them 
the  sense  of  taste ;  and  in  the  tip  and  edges  of 
the  tongue  the  general  sensibility  is  even  un- 
usually acute,  as  compared  with  the  external 
integument  or  other  mucous  membranes.  (See 
Tongue.) — Owing  to  the  existence  of  these 
two  kinds  of  sensibility  in  the  organs  of  taste, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  different  im- 
pressions produced  upon  them  by  foreign  sub- 
stances. The  sapid  qualities,  properly  speak- 
ing, which  we  distinguish  by  the  sense  of  taste 
alone,  are  such  as  we  designate  by  the  terms 
sweet,  sour,  alkaline,  salt,  bitter,  &c.,  besides 
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TarioQs  compound  savors,  like  those  of  cooked 
meats,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  But  other  phys- 
ical qualities  are  often  mingled  with  these, 
which  are  of  a  different  character,  and  are  per- 
ceived by  the  general  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  here  developed  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Thus,  what  is  called  a  viscid,  watery,  or 
oleaginous  taste  is  simply  a  certain  modification 
in  consistency  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion. An  oil  may  have  a  well  marked  taste ; 
but  this  is  in  consequence  of  its  partial  ran- 
cidity, or  of  its  containing  other  impurities  or 
sapid  ingredients.  An  oil  which  is  perfectly 
pure  and  fresh  is  almost  or  entirely  destitute 
of  taste,  and  conveys  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  only  the  sense  of  its  oleaginous 
consistency.  Other  substances  have  an  irri- 
tating or  pungent  quality,  like  alcohol,  red 
pepper,  and  mustard;  and  this  pungency  is 
also  perceived  by  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Most  of  the  condiments 
in  ordinary  use  produce  their  effect  principally 
by  means  of  their  pungency,  mingled  with  a 
small  proportion  of  true  sapid  qualities.  Many 
articles  of  food  also  have  their  taste  modified 
or  heightened  by  the  presence  of  volatile  in- 
gredients perceived  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and 
this  mixture  of  sapid  and  odoriferous  qualities 
gives  to  the  substances  in  question  the  prop- 
erties which  we  know  as  their  flavors.  In  this 
way  are  produced  the  flavors  of  wines,  of  tea 
and  coffee,  of  cooked  meats,  &c.  How  much 
of  the  effect  produced  by  these  substances  upon 
the  senses  is  due  to  their  odoriferous  qualities, 
may  be  ascertained  by  holding  the  nose  while 
swallowing  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  nasal  passages. — An  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  sense  of  taste  is,  that  the 
sapid  substance  should  be  in  a  state  of  solution. 
In  the  solid  form  a  substance  even  of  well 
marked  sapid  quality,  like  crystallized  sugar, 
produces  no  efifeot  upon  the  taste,  and  is  per- 
ceived when  applied  to  the  tongue  only  as  the 
physical  contact  of  a  foreign  body.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  presented  in  the  liquid  form,  or  is 
gradually  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth, 
that  it  impresses  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  its 
sapid  qual  ities  are  accordingly  perceived.  This 
is  probably  because  sapid  substances  excite  the 
sense  of  taste  only  by  being  actually  absorbed 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  coming  in 
contact  with  the  extremities  of  the  gustatory 
nerves.  This  absorption  requires  time  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  especially  requires  that 
the  substance,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  should  be  in  a  proper  condition  of 
fluidity.  It  is  also  on  this  account  that  a  free 
secretion  of  saliva  is  so  essential  an  aid  to  the 
sense  of  taste.  When  the  internal  surface  of 
the  mouth  is  in  a  dry  condition,  the  savor  of 
the  food  is  imperfectly  perceived.  The  sali- 
vary fluids,  being  themselves  partly  composed 
of  organic  materials,  are  especially  adapted 
for  rapid  absorption,  and,  as  they  penetrate 
the  mass  of  the  food  undergoing  mastication, 
they  become  impregnated  with  its  sapid  ingre- 


dientSy  and  cause  them  to  penetrate  readily 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
sense  of  taste  is  also  materially  aided  by  the 
movements  in  mastication,  and  particularly  by 
those  of  the  tongue ;  since  a  combination  of 
movement  and  pressure  is  always  favorable  to 
the  absorption  of  fluids  by  the  animal  mem- 
branes. The  f uU  effect  of  sapid  substances  is 
not  obtained  until  the  moment  of  actual  de^a- 
tition.  It  is  only  after  mastication  is  com- 
plete, and  the  food  is  actually  in  the  involun- 
tary grasp  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  to  be 
swallowed  into  the  stomach,  that  all  parts  of 
the  gustatory  mucous  membrane  are  brought 
in  contact  with  it  at  once,  and  their  sensibil- 
ity heightened  by  the  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 

TAIC,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  formed 
in  1873  from  De  Soto  and  Marshall  counties ; 
area,  406  so.  m. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is 
drained  by  Coldwater  river,  and  traversed  by 
the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  railroad.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton.    Capital,  Senatobia. 

T11S,  Hahm,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Dub- 
lin in  1652,  died  in  Southwark,  Aug.  12, 1715. 
He  went  to  London,  succeeded  Shadwell  in 
1692  as  poet  laureate,  and  died  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  mint,  a  privileged  place  for  debt- 
ors. He  was  associated  with  Dryden  in  the 
authorship  of  "Absalom  and  AchitopheV  the 
second  part  of  which  is  mostly  his  composi- 
tion. He  wrote  "Memorials  for  the  Learned, 
collected  out  of  eminent  Anthors  in  Histo- 
ry "  (1686) ;  "  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems 
on  Divine  and  Moral  Subjects''  (1698);  and 
"Panacea,  a  Poem  on  Tea"  (1700).  He  also 
produced  an  alteration  of  "King  Lear"  from 
Shakespeare,  which  long  held  the  stage  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  original.  Bat  he  is  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  made 
in  conjunction  with  Brady,  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  It 
was  first  published  under  the  title  of  an  "  Es- 
say of  a  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
consisting  of  the  first  Twenty,  by  N.  Brady 
and  N.  Tate  "  (8vo,  1695).  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  "  The  Book  of  Psalms,  a  New  Version  in 
Metre,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  the  Church- 
es, by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady  "  (1696),  and  a 
"Supplement  of  Church  Hymns"  (1700). 

TATIAM  (Tatianvs),  an  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  2d  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain,  though  he  calls 
himself  an  Assyrian.  He  had  received  the 
education  of  a  Greek,  and  been  a  teacher  in 
the  pagan  schools  before  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  practised  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence, 
became  the  associate  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  After  the  death  of 
Justin  (about  165),  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  East,  and  adopted  views  resembling 
those  of  the  Gnostic  Marcion  on  the  dual 
principle  of  good  and  evil,  and  on  tiie  essential 
depravity  of  matter.    He  became  the  founder 
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of  ft  aeot  known  as  Tatianists,  forbade  mar- 
riage and  the  Hue  of  animal  food  and  wine, 
mbatitnted  water  for  wine  in  the  service  of 
tbe  eacbarist,  and  required  the  giving  np  of 
worldly  goods  as  the  evidence  of  Ohriatian 
sanctilj.  His  "Discourse  to  the  Greeks" 
{Ofiif  '£Uirva{),  written  while  he  still  held 
orthodox  opinions,  has  passed  through  manj 
editions,  the  earliest  being  that  of  ZQrich  io 
1546,  and  the  beat  that  of  Oxford  (8vo,  1700). 
The  account  of  Tatian  and  hiii  opinions  is  best 
ifiven  bj  Lo  Nourry  in  Worth's  edition  of  his 
works;  by  the  Benedictine  Ceillier,  in  vol.  ii. 
ot  hia  AuUum  laeris  et  eceUiitatig-ue*  ;  andbj 
Daniel  in  Tatian  der  Apologet  (Halle,  1887). 

TITIDS,  IdilBes.     See  Agiiilij»  Tatiub. 

UIMLL,  a  S.  K  conntj  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed S.  by  the  Altamaha  and  N.  E.  b;  the  Can- 
Douchee,  and  intersected  by  the  Great  Ohoopee 
river ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,8«0j  of  whom  1,280  were  colored.  The  snr-, 
face  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  mostly 
poor.  The  chief  productionB  in  1870  were 
H,684  bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,117  of  oats, 
26,369  of  sweet  potatoes,  G14  bales  ot  cot- 
ton, 28,834  !bs.  of  wool,  and  120,012  of  rice. 
There  were  6S9  horses,  700  mules  and  BBses, 
iS67  milch  cows,  16,188  other  cattle,  12,080 
sbeep,  BSd  13,420  swine.     Capital,  Reedsville. 

UTU,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  Iho  Indus  B  few  miles  above 
the  bead  of  the  delta,  48  m.  8.  S.  W.  of 
Uydrabad ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  stands  on 
ground  slightly  elevated  by  ruins,  whicli  ore 
exceedingly  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  in- 
clude an  old  cemetery  said  to  contain  1,000,000 
tombs.  The  town  is  much  decayed.  During 
Ibe  season  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks 


silk  goods,  but  the  trade  is  not  very  extensive. 
Tatta  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Fattala. 
The  Portuguese  plundered  it  in  16SG,  and  the 
BriUsh  established  a  factory  there  in  1768. 

TlntlX,  the  proper  name  of  the  wading 
birds  of  the  snipe  family,  of  the  division  io- 
tanea,  as  distinguished  from  the  tringea  or 
Mndpipers ;  they  are  often  called  sandpipers, 
iu  England  gambets,  and  in  France  cheva- 
lieT»  or  totanei.  The  bill  is  slender,  nearly 
straight,  abont  as  long  as  the  tarsna.  Pointed, 
not  grooved  for  the  terminal  fourth,  gape 
extending  beyond  the  cnlmen,  terminal  half 
hard  and  homy,  and  base  covered  with  a 
soft  skin ;  wings  long ;  legs  and  neok  elonga- 
te ;  toes  connected  anteriorly  by  membrane ; 
tail  almost  always  strongly  barred.  They  are 
genuine  waders,  frequenting  the  water's  edge, 
picking  up  insects,,  mollusks,  &c. ;  they  are 
i»ift  fliers  and  runners,  and  soma  species  take 
readily  to  the  water;  they  perform  migrations 
of  conriderahle  extent,  going  north  to  breed 
in  spring,  and  retnming  through  the  temper- 
ate r^ons  in  early  autumn,  at  which  time 
tlM  flesh  1b  fat,  juicy,  and  much  esteemed. 
Ibe  Vreafii  name  is  derived  from  the  body 
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being  mounted  on  long  legs,  and  appearing  as 
if  on  horseback.  The  nest  is  on  the  ground, 
usually  near  water,  and  the  young  quit  it  as 
soon  as  hatched ;  in  the  breeding  season  they 
keep  in  pairs,  and  the  families  remain  togeth- 
er until  spring. — The  tell-tale  tattler  or  greater 
yellow-legs  (j/anbetta  mdanoleuea,  Bonap.)  is 
abont  14  in.  long,  26  in.  iu  oiar  extent,  with 
the  bill  2^  in. ;  wings  long,  first  quill  the  long- 
est; tail  short;  logs  yellow  and  long;  hind 
toe  small.  Above  it  is  cinereous  of  various 
shades,  with  lines,  spots,  and  edgings  of  dull 
white ;  lower  back  brownish  black ;  rump  and 
upper  taU  coverts  white  with  more  or  less 
perfect  brownish  bands;  white  below,  with 
brownish  stripes  on  neck  and  bars  of  spots  on 
breast;  qnills  brownish  black;  tail  white,  with 
brownish  black  bands.  This  bird,  sometimes 
called  stone  snipe,  is  found  throughout  tem- 
perate North  America  and  Meiico,  preferring 
large  soft  marshes  and  the  vicinity  of  fresh 


TsU-TUe  TitUer  (Ounbetbi  msluioknct). 

water ;  it  lives  with  otber  waders  and  the 
smaller  ducks;  the  common  name  is  derived 
from  the  habit  of  uttering  its  shrill  whistle  of 
four  loud  and  rapidly  repeated  notes  at  the 
least  sign  of  danger,  giving  the  alarm  to  all 
the  ducks  and  other  game  birds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  iu  notes  are  easily  imitated,  calling 
the  bird  within  gun-shot ;  the  flesh  in  antumn 
is  excellent  eating ;  the  eggs  are  four,  2J  by 
1 J  in.,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  brown  and 
purplish  gray  blotches'.  The  common  yellow- 
legs  and  the  willet  will  be  noticed  under  those 
titles.— The  spotted  tattler  or  peet-weet  (trin- 
gaidfi  maeulari'M,  Gray)  is  l\  to  8  in.  long, 
13  in.  in  alar  eitent,  with  the  bili  1  in.,  and 
the  tarsus  rather  less ;  the  bill  has  both  man- 
dibles grooved  and  is  tapering ;  lower  third 
of  tibiee  naked ;  tail  much  rounded  ;  oater  toe 
webbed  to  first  joint.  It  is  brownish  olive- 
green  above,  with  bronzed  Instre  and  lines  and 
spots  of  brownish  black;  line  over  eyes  and 
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under  parts  white,  the  latter  with  cironlar 
brownish  black  spots ;  primaries,  secondaries, 
and  outer  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white,  the 
last  with  irregular  brownish  black  bars.  It 
is  found  over  temperate  North  America,  in 
Central  America  in  winter,  and  also  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  marsh 
birds  of  New  England,  arriving  from  the  south 
about  the  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  often  called 
*'*'  teeter  ^'  from  the  jerking  of  its  tail  up  and 
down ;  it  does  not  associate  with  other  species, 
nor  form  large  flocks ;  it  alights  on  branches 
overhanging  the  water,  and  on  fences  and 
walls;  the  flesh  is  delicious  in  autumn;  the 
eggs  are  1}^  by  1  in.,  grayish  yellow  with  deep 
brown  blotches ;  both  sexes  incubate. 

TAUCHNITZ.  L  Kail  CMslirk  TiM«ttt,  a 
German  publisher,  born  at  Grosspardau,  near 
Grimma,  Oct.  29,  1761,  died  in  Leipsic,  Jan. 
14,  1885.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  at 
Leipsic,  and  worked  in  the  celebrated  printing 
House  of  Unger  in  Berlin.  In  1792  he  entered 
the  house  of  Sommer  in  Leipsic,  and  in  1796 
established  in  that  city  the  house  long  known 
by  his  name.  He  began  with  a  small  printing 
house,  but  in  1798  opened  a  bookstore  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  in  1800  a  type  foundery. 
In  1809  he  published  the  first  volumes  of  a  se- 
ries of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which,  from 
their  accuracy,  cheapness,  and  convenient  size, 
became  very  popular.  He  also  published  some 
/  very  perfect  editions  of  classical  authors  in 
folio.  In  1816  he  established  the  first  stereo- 
type foundery  in  Germany;  and  he  was  the 
first  to, stereotype  music.  His  edition  of  Mo- 
zart's Don  Giovanni  had  a  wide  popularity. 
He  also  printed  stereotype  editions  of  oriental 
works,  including  two  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Koran.  IL  Kail  ChiMiaa 
PhiBpp,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Leipsic, 
March  4,  1798.  He  enlarged  his  father's  busi- 
ness, and  carried  it  on  with  success  until  he 
retired  in  1865.  Besides  many  celebrated  and 
important  philological  publications,  he  com- 
pleted in  1840  Farst's  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
concordance.  III.  ChiMlai  Benhari,  baron,  a 
German  publisher,  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
bom  Aug.  25,  1816.  He  founded  in  Leipsic 
in  1837  a  publishing  house,  which  has  become 
celebrated  by  the  issue  of  a  collection  of  Eng- 
lish works,  well  known  as  the  "Tauchnitz 
editions,"  of  which  more  than  1,000  volumes 
had  been  published  in  1868,  of  more  than  120 
English  authors;  a  copyright  for  the  conti- 
nent being  secured  for  the  more  recent  works. 
In  1866  he  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
German  authors  for  the  use  of  English-speak- 
ing people.  In  1860  the  title  of  baron  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Oo- 
burg-Gotha,  and  his  title  was  recognized  by 
the  king  of  Saxony  in.  1861. 

TIIILEK,  Johaiia,  a  German  mystic,  born 
probably  in  Strasburg  in  1290,  died  there,  June 
16,  1361.  At  the  age  of  18  he  renounced  a 
fortune  to  enter  the  Dominican  cloister.  After 
studying  the  scholastic  theology  in  Paris  he 


returned  to  Strasburg,  and  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Master  Eckhart.  He  became  one 
of  the  so-called  *^  friends  of  God,''  an  unor- 
ganized brotherhood,  including  priests,  nobles, 
and  burghers  in  all  the  large  cities,  who  repre- 
sented the  height  of  mysticism,  denied  the  spe- 
cial prerogative  of  the  clei^  except  in  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  and  dwelt  upon 
worship  in  the  heart  and  life.  He  preached 
in  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Basel,  where  Henry 
of  NOrdlingen  had  resumed  his  forbidden  funo- 
tions.  Amid  the  ravages  of  the  black  death 
(1348-'9),  he  bestowed  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion on  the  people,  preaching  in  German 
mingled  with  Latin.  He  wrote  in  German 
a  treatise  on  "  FoUowing  the  Lowly  Life  of 
Christ"  (Frankfort,  1621),  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  clergy  against  leaving  the  dying 
unattended  and  unabsolved,  and  denounced 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  Having  been  summoned 
by  the  emperor  Charles  lY.,  when  at  Stras- 
burg in  1848,  to  render  an  account  of  bis 
faith,  he  disappeared  from  the  city,  but  re- 
turned there  shortly  before  his  death.  The 
best  of  the  early  editions  of  his  sermons  are 
those  of  Leipsic  (1498),  Basel  (1521-'2),  Hal- 
berstadt  (1623),  and  Cologne  (1543).  There 
is  a  modem  German  translation  by  Schlosser 
of  his  sermons  (3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826 ;  2d 
ed.,  1864),  and  of  his  Nachfolgung  dei  armen 
Lebens  Christi  (1833).  The  hymns  attribu- 
ted to  him  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.— 
See  Schmidt,  Johannes  Tauler  von  Strasburg 
(Hamburg,  1841),  and  Miss  Winkworth,  ^^Life 
and  Times  of  Tauler,"  with  25  of  his  sermons 
translated  from  the  German  (1857). 

TAdVTON,  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire  towns 
of  Bristol  CO.,  Massachusetts,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Taunton  river,  24  m.  from  Nar- 
ragansett  bay,  17  m.  E.  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  32  m.  S.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,441 ; 
in  1860,  15,376;  in  1870,  18,629,  of  whom 
4,605  were  foreigners;  in  1875,  20,429.  In 
shape  it  is  an  irregular  polygon,  having  an 
extreme  length  N.  W.  and  8.  E.  of  11  m.  and 
an  average  width  of  6  m.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level ;  half  of  the  land  is  wooded  with 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  beech,  and  cedar,  and 
there  are  five  ponds  of  considerable  size.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Taimton  river  and  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  the  Canoe  and  Rumford,  which 
furnish  power  for  many  mills  and  factories. 
Navigation  is  impeded  by  ice  but  a  small  part 
of  the  winter.  The  city  communicates  by  rail 
with  Boston,  Providence,  Fall  River,  Newport, 
New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  and  various  other 
points,  and  has  a  line  of  street  cars.  There 
are  several  villages  within  the  city  limits.  The 
streets  of  the  central  village  are  well  laid  out, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  adorned  by  shade  trees  of 
various  kinds.  The  *'  green  "  is  a  well  shaded 
public  ground.  There  are  many  elegant  rea- 
deuces,  some  of  great  cost,  to  which  are  at- 
tached gardens  and  conservatories.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  city 
hall,  hotels,  school  houses,  and  churches.    The 
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state  hospital  for  the  insane  occupies  a  oon- 
spicnons  site,  with  grounds  of  more  than  140 
acres,  and  accommodates  over  400  patients. 
Taimton  has  from  the  beginning  been  noted 
for  its  mannfactare  of  brick  and  iron,  the  lat- 
ter being  at  present  the  leading  business,  and 
employing  a  capital  of  about  $2,000,000.  There 
are  two  locomotive  works,  two  tack  and  nail 
factories,  several  founderies  and  machine  shops, 
&c.  In  copper  ibanufacture  a  capital  of  about 
$900,000  is  invested.  The  Taunton  copper 
company,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  incorporated  nearly  50  years. 
Its  products  are  copper,  sheet  zinc,  and  yellow 
metal  sheathing.  Among  other  establishments 
are  two  manufactories  of  silver-plated  and 
britannia  ware,  four  of  stove  linings  and  fire 
brick,  two  of  crucibles,  five  cotton  factories,  a 
flannel  factory,  a  carriage  factory,  &c.  There 
are  three  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,800,000,  and  two  savings  banks, 
with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,000. 
The  coasting  trade  is  important.  Taunton  and 
Taunton  river  are  also  proverbial  for  their  h*er- 
ring  fisheries,  the  privileges  of  which  are  still 
annually  sold,  though  few  of  the  inhabitants 
now  pursue  this  branch  of  industry.  Large 
quantities  of  shad  and  alewives  are  taken  from 
the  river  in  April  and  May. — The  city  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen  (one  from 
each  ward),  and  24  common  councilmen.  The 
taxable  vfdue  of  property  in  1874  was  $18,826,- 
228;  city  debt,  $275,600.  The  public  schools 
comprise  the  following  grades :  high,  1 ;  gram- 
mar, 12 ;  intermediate  and  primary,  81 ;  un- 
graded schools,  15.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  1874  was  8,654 ;  average  attendance, 
2,522 ;  total  e^enditure  f  or  support  of  schools, 
$42,759  58.  There  are  two  private  schools, 
an  incorporated  academy,  a  public  library  of 
13,000  volumes,  and  a  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  The  principal  charitable  institu- 
tions are  the  insane  asylum,  the  city  almshouse, 
and  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  women.  There 
are  19  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  3  Congre- 
gational, 2  Episcopal,  1  Free-Will  Baptist,  4 
Methodist,  2  Roman  Oatholic,  8  Unitarian,  1 
Universalist,  and  1  Union. — Taunton,  of  which 
the  Indian  name  was  Oohannet,  was  settled 
in  1688  by  a  company  from  Taunton  in  Eng- 
land, from  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  natives  of  the  town  are  descended.  It 
became  a  city  in  1864.  One  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  its  settlement  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pool,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  cemetery.  In  King  Philip's  war  the 
town  was  protected  from  harm  by  the  king's 
friendship  for  Thomas  Leonard.  Here  was 
Philip's  favorite  hunting  ground. 

TAUIITON,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, on  tlie  Tone,  133  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Lon- 
don; pop.  in  1871,  15,466.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  several  places  of  worship,  including 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  with  a  fine 
renovated  tower,  and  various  charitable  and 
educational  institutions.    Amoi^  the  latter  is 


a  college  established  in  1868  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  at  Fairwater,  outside  of  the  town. 
The  wool  manufactories  established  in  the  14th 
century  have  long  since  declined,  and  gloves 
are  now  the  staple  industry.  In  1645  it  was 
held  by  Blake  for  the  parliament,  and  sustained 
a  protracted  siege  by  10,000  royalists. 

TlCRIDl,  a  S.  government  of  European  Rus- 
sia, bordering  on  the  governments  of  Kherson 
and  Yekaterinoslav,  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  the 
Black  sea;  area,  24,587  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
704,997,  a  large  part  Tartars.  The  govern- 
ment includes  the  Crimea  (the  Tauris  of  the 
ancients,  whence  the  name  Taurida),  which 
comprises  nearly  one  third  of  the  area  and 
population,  and  contains  the  capital  Simfero- 
pol, and  the  principal  port  and  naval  station 
Sebastopol.  (See  Crimea.)  The  N.  part  is  a 
dry  elevated  country,  with  a  sandy  soil  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  without  trees,  but 
with  some  rich  valleys  that  produce  luxuriant 
herbage.  Agriculture  is  little  attended  to,  and 
the  country  is  chiefly  devoted  to  rearing  cat- 
tle. A  few  small  streams  flow  into  the  sea  of 
Azov,  but  the  only  river  of  importance  is  the 
Dnieper  on  the  N.  W.  frontier.  Numerous 
tongues  of  land  formed  by  alluvial  deposits 
project  from  the  S.  coast,  the  most  extensive 
of  which  lies  8.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  was  anciently  called  Achilleos  Dromos,  or 
Race  Course  of  Achilles.  Salt,  saltpetre,  and 
naphtha  are  abundant,  and  marble  is  quarried. 

TICROMEIIIIIM)  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  half  way  between 
Messana  and  Catana,  founded  on  the  hill  of 
Taurus,  overlooking  the  sea,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Naxos,  8  m.  to  the  south,  by  Dionysius 
the  Elder  of  Syracuse,  in  403  B.  C.  In  894 
Dionysius  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  fell  into  his  hands  in  892.  In  358 
Andromachus,  the  father  of  the  historian  Ti- 
msaus,  ih  said  to  have  collected  all  the  exiled 
Naxians,  and  established  them  at  Taurome- 
nium.  In  344  Timoleon  landed  here,  but  left 
Andromachus  in  possession.  Subsequently  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse. During  the  servile  war  in  Sicily  (184- 
182)  it  was  desperately  defended  by  the  insur- 
gent slaves.  It  was  one  of  the  last  places 
taken  from  the  Greek  emperors  by  the  Sara- 
cens (906),  who  destroyed  it.  The  modem 
village  of  Taormina  occupies  its  site. 

TAIJRVS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor, 
forming  in  the  main  the  watershed  between 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
those  flowing  into  the  Black  sea.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  chains,  the  Taurus  proper,  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  northeast- 
erly continuation,  the  Anti-Taurus.  "With  its 
ramifications  in  the  north,  which  by  former 
geographers  were  generally  designated  as  the 
Anti-Taurus,  the  range  forms  three  sides  of 
the  broad  plateau  of  central  and  eastern  Asia 
Minor.  The  commencement  of  the  Taurus 
proper  on  the  west  is  a  disputed  point.  Its 
principal  divisions  are  the  Lyciau  and  the  Ci- 
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liciaa  Taoros.  It  follows  closely  the  sinaosi- 
ties  of  the  coast,  leaving  bat  a  narrow  margin 
between  ;  the  northern  slopes  are  less  abrupt 
than  the  southern.  Snow-capped  peaks  are  nu- 
merous, and  fine  forests  cover  the  sides  of  the 
chain.  In  the  ancient  province  of  Lycia.  the 
summits  Takhtali  Dagh  and  Ak  Dagh  are  re- 
spectively 7,800  and  9,800  ft.  high.  Gok  Dagh, 
on  the  confines  of  ancient  Pisidia,  Isauria,  and 
Cilicia,  is  of  about  equal  height  with  Ak  Dagh, 
while  the  highest  summit  of  Bulghar  Dagh, 
further  east,  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  11,- 
400  ft.  The  Ala  Dagh  connects  Bulghar  Dagh 
with  the  Anti-Taurus,  which  extends  from  the 
W.  branch  of  the  Sihun  (ano.  Sartu%  through 
Oappadocia,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Armenian  mountains.  The 
Arjish  Dagh  (anc.  ArgcBus^  in  Cappadocia), 
the  highest  peak  of  A^sia  Minor  (18,100  ft.), 
though  isolated,  is  generally  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Anti-Taurus.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  chain  is  less  high  than  the  Taurus 
proper.  The  Amanus  range,  E.  of  the  river 
Sihun  (anc.  Pyramus)^  connects  the  Anti- 
Taurus  with  the  mountain  system  of  Syria. 
The  main  pass  between  the  latter  country  and 
Asia  Minor,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cilician 
Gates,  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Gydnus  (now  Tersus),  in  the  Gilician  Taurus, 
N.  W.  of  Adana. 

TID^G,  Kill,  a  German  pianist,  bom  near 
Warsaw,  Nov.  4, 1841,  died  in  Leipsio,  July  17, 
1871.  He  studied  under  his  father  and  Liszt, 
after  whom  he  ranked  as  the  first  pianist  in 
Europe.  In  1861-'2  he  brought  out  at  Vienna 
works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  for  himself  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  orchestral  director.  In  1865  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  was  made  court  pianist, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  institution  for 
piano  virtuosos.  lie  played  without  notes 
nearly  every  great  composition  from  the  time 
of  Bach  to  Liszt. 

T11)T0&    See  Blaokfish. 

TAfiSTEBIIUS.  I.  A  S.  W.  Ian  or  govern- 
ment of  Finland,  Russia ;  area,  8,824  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  193,477,  all  Lutherans.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  has  many  lakes.  Com, 
hemp,  flax,  and  cattle  are  produced.  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  liin,  85  m.  N.  E.  of  Abo ; 
pop.  in  1867,  8,150.  The  first  Finnish  railway 
was  opened  in  1862  hence  to  Helsingfors. 

TlTEUnEB,  Jeaa  Baptlste,  a  French  travel- 
ler, born  in  Paris  in  1605,  died  in  Gopenhagen 
in  1689*  lie  early  explored  many  countries, 
served  occasionally  as  a  soldier,  and  made  six 
journeys  to  western  Asia  and  to  India,  mostly 
on  foot.  His  father-in-law,  a  jeweller,  having 
taught  him  the  art  of  valuing  precious  stones, 
he  acquired  a  fortune,  was  ennobled  by  Louis 
XIV.  for  promoting  French  trade  in  India,  and 
bought  the  barony  of  Aubonne  near  the  lake 
of  Geneva;  but  he  was  ruined  by  his  nephew, 
and  in  1687  fled  to  Berlin  to  escape  persecu- 
tions as  a  Protestant.  There  he  became  direc- 
tor of  an  East  Indian  company,  and  soon  un- 


dertook a  seventh  journey,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  fatal  illness  in  Denmark.  Loois 
XIV.  bought  of  him  millions  of  francs  worth 
of  diamonds.  Under  his  direction  Chappuzeau 
edited  Let  nx  voyages  de  J,  B.  Tavemier  (2  vols., 
1676-7),  and  La  Ohapelle  a  8d  volume  in  1679. 
The  latter  also  reSdited  in  1675  Nouvelle  relor 
tion  de  VifiUrieur  du  $erail  du  grand  seigneur, 
Une  histoire  du  Japan,  and  Memo  ire  sur  la  eon- 
duite  des  Hollandais,  The  first  named  work 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  translated 
(English,  2  vols,  folio,  1678-'84). 

TAXES,  the  contributions  levied  by  a  govern- 
ment upon  persons  and  property,  for  the  use 
of  the  government.    As  a  revenue  for  the  use 
of  the  state  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  any  orderly  government,  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  taxes  were  levied  preceding 
the  earliest  of  which  historical  records  remain. 
But  in  the  early  ages  rulers  had  other  means 
of  supplying  their  wants  without  resort  to 
regular  levies.    One  of  these  might  be  prop- 
erty of  which  the  state  or  its  ruler  had  the 
ownership,  the  rents  or  other  returns  from 
which  rendered  taxes  unnecessary.    In  earlj 
periods,  also,  fines  and  confiscations  or  com- 
pensations for  crime  constituted  an  important 
source  of  revenue.    The  early  taxes  were  most 
severe  where  the  religious  worship  was  sup- 
ported by  this  means.    Among  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  time  of  the  theocracy,  there  was  a  capi- 
tation tax  of  a  half  shekel  (about  30  cts.)  pay- 
able by  every  male  in  the  nation  (according 
to  some  the  regular  payment  of  this  was  of 
later  origin) ;  a  tribute  of  the  first  fruits,  and  of 
the  first  bom  of  their  domestic  animals,  which 
might  be  commuted  for  money  at  a  fixed  rate; 
a  redemption  tax  for  the  first  bom  male  of  the 
family;  and  a  first  and  second  tithe  for  the 
support  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  every  third  year  a  third 
tithe  (according  to  some  an  application  of  the 
second  tithe)  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
so  in  some  sense  a  poor  rate.    After  they 
adopted  the  regal  form  of  government,  the 
taxes  were  greatly  increased.     Solomon  col- 
lected a  large  revenue;   and  the  stoning  to 
death  of  Adoram,  "  who  was  over  the  tribute," 
and  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, indicate  how  oppressive  had  been  the 
taxation. — ^In  the  Athenian  republic  there  were 
no  direct  taxes,  either  on  personal  or  real 
estate ;  the  sources  of  revenue  were  the  lands 
of  the  republic,  fines  and  confiscations,  the 
royalty  of  ^  of  the  products  of  the  mines,  a 
capitation  uk  on  f  reedmen  and  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  the  republic,  customs  duties  on  foreign 
commodities  and    merchandise,   on  which  a 
tariff  of  2  per  cent,  was  levied,  some  excise 
duties,  licenses  of  markets  and  houses  of  pros- 
titution, and  tribute  paid  by  other  cities  and 
islands.    The  imposts,  licenses,  &c.,  were  gen- 
erally farmed  to  companies,  which  gave  secu- 
rity for  their  prompt  payment.     In  times  of 
war,  extraordinary  contributions  were  levied 
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on  wealthy  citizens,  or  an  appeal  was  made  to 
their  patriotism.    The  common  people,  so  far 
from  paying  any  tax  except  the  duty  on  the 
goods  they  purchased,  received  from  the  state 
large  appropriations  for  public  games  and  spec- 
tacles.  In  Kome,  under  the  republic,  the  spoils 
of  conquered  nations  and  the  annual  tribute 
exacted  from  them  defrayed  the  greater  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  state;  but  under  the 
empire  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
numerous  devices  of  taxation,  portions  of  the 
territorial  revenues  were  sequestrated,  capi- 
tation taxes  levied,  tolls,  taxes  on  corn,  and 
legacy  and  hereditary  duties  collected,  heavy 
snms  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, &c.    During  a  large  part  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  under  the  feudal  institutions,  there 
was  no  system  of  taxation.    The  kings  were 
maintained  by  the  products  of  their  land,  and 
in  case  of  war  their  vassals,  the  barons  and 
knights,  were  under  obligation  to  furnish  their 
quota  of  men-at-arms  equipped  and  provis- 
ioned without  expense  to  the  monarch ;  and 
this  military  service  was  performed  by  their 
tenants  by  way  of  rental  for  the  lands  they 
CQlti?ated.    The  first  approach  to  modem  sys- 
tems was  made  during  the  middle  ages  by 
the  republic  of  Venice,  which  levied  taxes  on 
the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  also  in  the  form 
of  duties  on  manufactures  and  imports ;  these 
duties,  which  brought  in  a  large  revenue,  were 
imposed  on  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.    In  France,  prior  to  the  revolution, 
there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  equitable 
system  of  taxation  in  the  fact  that  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  the  privileged  classes  as  they  were 
tenned,  were  exempted  from  its  burdens.    In 
England  the  finances  for  centuries  were  badly 
managed;  there  was  little  encouragement  to 
industry,  and  the  taxes,  whether  direct  or  in- 
direct, were  insufficient  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government.    The  privileged  classes  were 
exempted  as  in  France.    Resort  was  often  had 
to  the  sale  of  monopolies,  and  to  forced  loans, 
contributions,  and  confiscations.     In  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  no  taxes  were 
levied  on  the  clergy  or  the  nobles.     In  the 
countries  of  western  Asia,  the  government  of 
provinces  with  the  right  of  taxation  was  be- 
stowed on  favorites,  or  sold  to  the  man  who 
would  pay  highest  for  it ;  and  as  the  duration 
of  the  government  of  these  rulers  was  short, 
they  practised  the  most  cruel  extortion,  com- 
pletely annihilating  industry,  and  often  trans- 
forming countries  once  prosperous  and  popu- 
lous into  desert  wastes. — Taxes  are  either  direct 
or  indirect.     The  former  are  those  which  are 
'  levied  upon  the  persons,  property,  businessf 
income,  &c.,  of  those  who  are  to  pay  thenvf 
the  latter  are  levied  on  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  will 
he  paid  ultimately  by  consumers  as  a  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity.     Presumptively 
the  former  are  paid  by  the  persons  taxed,  while 
as  to  the  latter  the  persons  who  make  payment 
to  thV'government  only  advance  to  it  the  taxes, 


expecting  to  reimburse  the  amount  in  their 
sales  and  thus  transfer  the  tax  to  the  pur- 
chasers. They  constitute  therefore  as  to  these 
taxes  the  collectors  for  the  government,  col- 
lecting with  ease  and  convenience  from  the 
whole  body  of  consumers  a  tax  which  it  would 
be  difficult  and  expensive,  perhaps  impossible, 
for  the  government  to  collect  from  the  several 
consumers  after  the  articles  taxed  have  passed 
into  their  hands.  But  though  direct  taxes 
presumptively  fall  upon  the  persons  taxed,  a 
portion  of  the  burden  is  usually  transferred  to 
others,  and  is  diffused  through  the  community 
in  a  manner  that  renders  it  impossible  to  indi- 
cate the  precise  extent.  A  direct  tax  on  lands 
is  paid  by  the  land  owner ;  but  if  the  revenues 
of  the  state  were  principally  collected  from 
this  source,  the  necessary  result  would  be  such 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  everything  which 
the  land  produces  as  would  transfer  to  con- 
sumers a  large  proportion  of  the  tax,  and  thus 
have  the  effect  of  an  indirect  tax  upon  them. 
A  like  result  must  follow  the  taxation  of  pro- 
fessional incomes,  unless  the  incomes  of  oth- 
er callings  are  taxed  proportionably,  so  as  to 
equalize  the  burden  by  the  tax  law  itself,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  be  equalized  by  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  whatever  those  who  pay  the 
tax  have  to  sell,  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  what  is  sold  by  those  who  are  not  taxed. 
A  process  of  equalization  of  this  nature  must 
always  be  going  on  when  one  class  of  property 
or  occupation  is  taxed  and  another  exempted. 
— The  true  principles  of  taxation  were  little 
understood  until  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
even  now  are  in  many  particulars  the  subject  of 
earnest  controversy.  That  writer  laid  dow 
maxims  of  taxation  as  follows :  ^^1.  The  sub- 
jects of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abil- 
ities; that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state.  2.  The  tax  which  each 
individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain, and  not  arbitrary ;  the  time  of  payment, 
the  manner  of  payment,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the 
contributor  and  to  every  other  person.  8. 
Every  tax  ought«to  be  levied  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
•convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  4. 
Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both 
to  t^e  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the 
state."  Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  in  his  '*  Science 
^of  Wealth,"  adds  to  these  the  following,  which 
he  justly  says  has  been  adopted  in  every  coun- 
try having  any  considerable  taxation :  "  5.  The 
heaviest  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  those 
commodities  the  consumption  of  which  is  es- 
pecially prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple." The  first  of  these  maxims  has  met  with 
little  or  no  recognition  except  in  recent  times. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  until  recently, 
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even  in  the  most  oivilized  countries,  precisely 
those  olnsses  who  enjoyed  the  largest  revenne, 
and  presumptively  were  most  able  to  contrib- 
nte  to  the  support  of  government,  were  ex- 
empted altogether.  The  modem  idea  not  only 
accepts  this  first  maxim,  but  it  goes  somewhat 
further  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  practice 
of  former  times,  and  holds  that  revenue  which 
is  only  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  per- 
son and  his  family  should  be  regarded  as  not 
subject  to  taxation  at  all,  but  the  whole  bur- 
den should  be  levied  upon  the  large  revenues. 
FuU  effect  is  seldom  given  to  this  idea,  but  its 
recognition  is  seen  in  the  exemption  of  small 
incomes  when  an  income  tax  is  laid,  and  in 
the  exemption  of  household  furniture,  tools  of 
trade,  &c.,  when  property  is  taxed  by  value. 
While  this  first  maxim  is  true  in  a  general 
sense,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  be  made 
to  it,  and  no  tax  system  ever  professes  to  be 
framed  in  strict  accordance  with  it.  The  land 
owner  who  voluntarily  allows  his  lands  to  lie 
idle  and  produce  no  returns,  and  thus  avoids 
contributing  to  the  common  benefit  of  society, 
has  no  claim  to  exemption ;  and  as  his  proper- 
ty is  meanwhile  protected  by  the  government, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  should  make  due 
return  for  this  protection.  A  man  possessed 
of  large  means  may  have  them  invested  in  a 
large  establishment,  fine  grounds,  elegant  col- 
lections of  art,  &c.,  which  a  moderate  income 
enables  him  to  support ;  while  another  whose 
whole  capital  is  kept  in  productive  employment 
may  realize  no  greater  income  from  his  com- 
paratively small  means,  supplemented  by  his 
own  labor.  Obviously  in  such  cases  income 
could  not  be  a  proper  standard  of  taxation  ajs 
between  the  two.  To  render  the  maxim  just 
in  all  cases,  other  than  pecuniary  returns  must 
be  had  in  view,  and  the  standard  of  taxation 
must  embrace  something  besides  income.  In 
modern  times  complicated  systems  have  gener- 
ally been  established  in  which  taxes  have  been 
laid  on  expenditure  as  well  as  on  income,  and 
to  these  have  been  added  taxes  on  the  value  of 
property,  the  purpose  being  to  levy  a  diversi- 
ty of  taxes  which,  as  they  work  together,  will 
be  likely  to  result  in  distributing  the  burdens 
of  government  more  equally  and  justly  than 
any  single  tax  could  poBsibly«do.  The  second 
maxim  is  one  that  should  admit  of  no  excep- 
tion when  direct  taxes  are  laid;  but  when* 
taxes  are  indirect,  one  of  their  chief  advan- 
tages is  supposed  to  be  that  they  are  paid  by 
the  people  without  their  being  aware  at  the 
time  that  they  are  paying  taxes  at  all,  or  at 
least  without  reflection  on  their  part  that  what 
they  pay  as  price  includes  a  tax.  The  third 
maxim  is  sometimes  had  in  view  in  the  im- 
position of  taxes  in  kind,  but  it  must  be  very 
rare  indeed  that  this  method  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  can  be  either  convenient  to  the  peo- 
ple or  economical  to  the  government.  Only 
when  extraordinary  circumstances  preclude  a 
ready  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try for  money,  such  as  for  a  time  existed 


while  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  were 
in  insurrection  against  the  government,  could 
taxes  in  kind  be  preferable  either  to  the  tax 
payers  or  to  the  government.  The  exchange 
of  property  for  money  is  always  better  done 
by  individuals  than  by  the  government,  and 
the  government  consults  the  interests  of  the 
people  by  making  taxes  payable  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  harvests  have  gen- 
erally been  gathered,  and  when  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  tax  payers  can  most  conveniently 
meet  the  demand.  The  fourth  maxim  is  often 
violated  by  large  and  needless  accumulations 
in  the  public  treasury,  which  are  impolitic  for 
the  further  reason  that  they  tend  to  extrav- 
agance and  corruption  and  invite  peculation. 
One  important  measure  which  governments 
adopt  has  express  reference  to  this  maxim, 
yiz.,  the  warehousing  Bystem,  under  which 
the  importer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
pay  the  customs  duties  on  the  arrival  of  the 
goods,  and  to  charge  his  customers  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  interest  until  sales  are  made, 
is  permitted  to  leave  them  in  store,  and  to  pay 
the  duties  when  the  goods  are  withdrawn  for 
sale.  Mr.  Walker^s  supplementary  maxim  is 
had  in  view  in  all  well  regulated  governments. 
Spirituous  aad  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco 
are  usually  made  to  pay  heavy  taxes,  while 
breadstuffs  are  exempt,  or  only  taxed  as  a  part 
of  the  general  property  of  the  country  by  value ; 
and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  license  taxes  will 
be  imposed  upon  dealers  in  spirits  and  tobacco, 
and  also  upon  the  keepers  of  billiard  tables  and 
places  of  amusement. — ^The  taxes  which  have 
been  laid  at  different  times  have  been  almost 
infinite  in  variety,  depending  sometimes  main- 
ly on  considerations  of  policy,  while  at  others 
the  necessities  of  government  have  compelled 
it  to  make  use  of  every  available  means  of  ex- 
tracting money  from  the  people.  One  of  the 
earliest  taxes  was  perhaps  a  capitation  tax,  but 
this  can  seldom  be  reasonably  fair  or  equal, 
because  it  can  take  no  account  of  the  differ- 
ences in  condition,  resources,  or  income  of  the 
persons  taxed.  The  land  tax  was  also  an  early 
device,  and  the  feudal  services  easily  slid  into  a 
burden  of  this  character.  A  land  tax  as  a  part 
of  a  system  of  taxes  may  be  a  just  tax,  and 
by  itself  may  not  be  so  unequal  or  unjust  as 
would  at  first  be  supposed.  Land  is  the  most 
available  resource  for  direct  taxation,  and  in 
this  country  land  is  found  in  the  hands  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  that  the  states 
are  enabled  to  raise  the  greater  part  of  their 
revenues  from  this  source  without  exciting  any 
general  feeling  of  discontent.  Land  taxes  may 
be  measured  by  area,  which,  except  in  the  case 
of  assessments  for  some  local  purposes,  must 
always  be  unequal,  or  they  may  be  measured 
by  rents  or  by  value.  A  house  tax  is  common 
in  other  countries,  and  was  formerly  measured 
by  windows  or  hearths ;  but  as  the  adoption 
of  either  standard  tended  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  the  convenience  which  was  the  measure 
of  the  tax,  the  rent  or  rental  value  is  generally 
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sabstitatecL  The  income  tax,  however  just  in 
theory,  has  always  proved  unequal  from  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  accurate  returns,  and 
unpopular  from  the  necessity  it  involved  of 
prying  into  the  business  and  private  concerns 
of  the  people.  Great  use  has  however  been 
made  of  it  in  England,  where  one  has  been 
imposed  ever  since  1842,  undergoing  in  the 
mean  time  18  alterations,  the  rate  ranging  from 
16^.  in  the  pound  to  2d,  In  some  tax  laws 
incomes  are  graded,  and  those  are  taxed  least 
which  are  derived  from  property  otherwise 
taxed,  or  which  for  any  reason  it  is  thought 
should  not  be  taxed  as  high  as  others.  In 
America  an  income  tax  has  always  been  excep- 
tional. Excise  taxes  are  laid  in  great  variety, 
and  in  some  countries  produce  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  revenue.  The  heaviest  are  usually 
those  on  the  manufacture  of  liquors ;  these  have 
sometimes  been  made  so  heavy  as  to  furnish 
strong  inducements  to  evasion,  and  by  various 
ingenious  contrivances,  combined  usually  with 
oorruption  of  the  revenue  officers,  the  heavy 
tax  is  made  less  productive  than  a  light  one. 
Excise  taxes  are  also  laid  on  employments  in 
various  forms,  on  the  profits  of  business  and  of 
corporations,  &c.  A  succession  tax,  or  a  tax 
on  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to  an  inheritance 
or  to  a  testamentary  gift,  has  been  customary. 
When  the  succession  is  collateral,  or  out  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  deceased,  it  comes  in 
diminution  of  a  new  capital  and  will  not  be 
burdensome ;  but  when  pdd  by  the  immediate 
family  of  the  deceased,  the  burden  is  more  felt, 
because  that  from  which  .the  tax  is  taken  was, 
for  all  purposes  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  the 
property  of  the  family  before.  Customs  taxes 
are  in  some  countries  next  in  productiveness 
to  excise  taxes,  while  in  others  they  are  much 
more  productive.  They  are  favorite  taxes 
with  governments  because  they  are  easy  of 
collection,  and  because  the  people  submit  to 
them  more  willingly  than  to  either  the  direct 
or  the  indirect  internal  taxes.  .  They  are  ob- 
jectionable because  6f  the  strong  invitation 
they  hold  out  to  smuggling,  which  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  tax  is  heavy,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  temptation  they  offer  for  discrimi- 
nating legislation  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
occupations  or  to  build  up  monopolies.  Pro- 
tective taxation  is  usually  laid  in  this  form. 
Either  an  excise  or  a  customs  tax  will  be  pro- 
ductive in  proportion  as  the  article  taxed  is 
one  in  general  use,  and  as  the  government  suc- 
ceeds in  collecting  the  tax  and  preventing  eva- 
sions. An  export  tax  is  not  often  laid,  it  be- 
ing l^ought  impolitic  as  tending  to  diminish 
exportation  and  production,  and  also  because, 
to  the  extent  that  it  seems  to  transfer  to  pur- 
chasers in  other  countries  the  burdens  of  the 
government  imposing  it,  the  tendency  is  to  in- 
vite retaliatory  legislation.  A  property  tax 
by  value  has  very  generally  been  regarded  in 
America  as  the  most  equal  and  just  of  all  taxes. 
Practically  it  falls  mainly  on  real  property, 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  and  listing 


personalty  except  in  its  most  tangible  forms. 
Stamp  taxes  are  laid  in  various  forms:  on 
manufactured  articles,  bills  of  exchange,  checks, 
deeds,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  of  busi- 
ness or  traffic,  on  the  process  of  courts,  letters 
of  administration,  &c.,  and  sometimes  on  news- 
papers. No  taxes  are  so  easily,  cheaply,  or 
conveniently  coUected  as  these,  and  when  levied 
on  articles  selected  with  a  view  to  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden,  none  could  be  more 
just.  In  the  United  States  they  are  generally 
abandoned  except  for  the  purposes  of  &e  excise 
on  manufactures.  The  enjoyments  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  wealthier  classes  are  sometimes 
taxed  specially,  the  taxes  being  imposed  in  re- 
spect to  their  servants,  horses,  carriages,  dogs, 
plate,  &c.  The  interest  of  money  is  sometimes 
taxed  specially;  so  are  dividends  of  corpora- 
tions and  joint  stock  companies ;  so  sometimes 
are  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  and  even  mar- 
riages. Many  light  taxes  are  laid  for  regula- 
tion merely,  ususdly  in  the  form  of  license  fees. 
A  principle  generally  accepted  is,  that  arti- 
cles of  luxury  should  be  selected  for  taxation 
to  the  relief  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
This  tends  to  cast  the  burden  upon  those  best 
able  to  bear  it,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves 
every  man  to  tax  himself,  since  his  purchases 
a];e  made  of  choice  and  not  from  necessity. 
But  this  by  no  means  has  the  effect  at  all  times 
to  make  the  weight  of  taxes  fall  upon  the 
wealthier  classes.  Mr.  R.  D.  Baxter  estimates 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  manual  labor  classes 
of  Great  Britain  on  alcoholic  drinks  and  to- 
bacco at  6-iV  per  cent,  of  their  income,  and 
those  paid  by  the  upp^r  and  middle  classes  on 
the  same  articles  at  2^^  per  cent. — The  offi- 
cial figures  of  European  budgets  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  relative  taxation  in  the 
respective  countries,  because  in  one  country 
they  may  embrace  the  taxes  levied  for  many 
purposes  which  in  another  will  be  provided 
for  by  taxes  not  brought  into  the  correspond- 
ing budget.  Furthermore,  no  adequate  returns 
are  anywhere  made  of  the  items  of  local  taxa- 
tion, which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  taxes.  These  local  taxes  in  Great 
Britain  are  estimated  to  exceed  £80,000,000. 
Any  comparison  between  the  taxation  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  European  coun- 
tries would  also  be  likely  to  mislead,  unless  it 
brought  into  view  the  taxation  of  the  several 
states  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation.  Taxation 
in  the  United  States  ranges  itself  under  the 
three  heads  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal. 
The  first  is  laid  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of 
customs  and  excise  duties.  The  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1876  were : 

Customs  dutieB $157,167,722  00 

Taxes  on  dlstUled  Honors . . .    $68,081,991  1 2 

"     on  fermented  liquors.       9,144,89166 

'*     ontobaooo 87,808,670  06 

Stomp  taxes 6,0S3,690  42 

Taxes  on  banks 4,096,660  87 

Penalties  and  other  items. . .       1,188,700  98 

Totol  Internal  taxes ....  109,849,205  11 

Totalof taxes $267,016,927  11 
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State  taxation  is  nsnaUy  laid  for  general  state 
pnrposes  oolj.  The  bulk  of  all  state  taxation 
is  laid  upon  property  bj  a  periodical  valuation. 
In  some  states  these  are  supplemented  by  taxes 
on  occapations  or  '*  privileges/'  on  the  fran- 
chises of  corporations,  &c.  Taxes  on  those  oc- 
capations which  are  transient  and  those  which 
are  thought  to  require  peculiar  supervision 
and  regulation  are  usual  in  all  the  states.  Mu- 
nicipal or  local  taxation  is  commonly  very 
much  heavier  than  state  taxation.  It  em- 
braces: 1,  all  taxes  laid  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
villages;  and  2,  those  local  ta^es  which  are 
nsually  called  assessments,  and  which  are  laid 
in  special  districts  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
benefited  by  the  construction  of  some  pnblic 
work,  and  by  some  rule  of  apportionment 
which  proposes  to  charge  each  item  of  prop- 
erty within  the  district  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  it  will  receive.  Taxes  on  this  principle 
are  often,  though  not  always,  laid  for  the 
opening  and  improvement  of  streets,  for  sew- 
erage and  lighting  in  cities,  for  country  drains, 
for  levees  and  embankments,  &c.  The  legisla- 
ture directs  these  to  be  provided  for  by  general 
taxation  of  the  municipality,  or  by  local  as- 
sessments,  as  it  deems  most  just,  or  it  confers 
upon  the  municipality  within  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done  a  discretion  in  the  premises. — 
The  methods  of  coUecting  taxes  are  various. 
Formerly  in  some  countries  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  was  farmed  out  to  contractors,  but 
this  led  to  enormous  abuses  and  oppressions, 
and  is  no  longer  thought  of.  Customs  duties 
are  usually  collected  by  requiring  everything 
imported  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ofiScers,  and  the  tax  to  be  paid  before  the 
goods  pass  beyond  their  control.  Excise  taxes 
may  be  imposed  in  the  form  of  stamps,  and 
collected  in  a  sale  of  the  stamps,  to  be  affixed 
either  by  the  person  taxed  or  by  some  official. 
Assessed  taxes  are  mainly  collected  by  a  col- 
lector to  whom  a  tax  list  and  warrant  is  issued, 
and  who  is  authorized  to  distrain  goods,  and 
perhaps  to  take  the  body  of  the  person  taxed. 
In  the  United  States  taxes  on  lands  are  gen- 
erally permitted  to  be  enforced  by  a  sale  of 
the  lands  after  other  means  of  collection  are 
exhausted.  Much  use  is  made  of  penalties 
under  revenue  laws,  not  only  for  the  punish- 
ment of  frauds  and  evasions,  but  also  to  com- 
pel the  furnishing  of  lists,  returns,  &c. — ^Many 
things  are  usually  exempt  from  taxation.  In- 
deed, any  taxation  is  only  a  selection  of  sub- 
jects to  be  taxed,  leaving  everything  else  ex- 
empt; but  where  special  classes  of  persons, 
occupations,  property,  &c.,  are  taxed,  many 
exemptions  are  made.  Public  property  is  usu- 
ally exempt,  and  this  includes  court  houses, 
public  school  buildings,  asylums,  &c.  Houses 
of  worship  are  also  generally  exempted,  and 
sometimes  the  property  of  clergymen ;  the 
idea  being  that  this  indirect  encouragement  to 
religious  worship  is  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
and  also,  perhaps,  that  as  the  community  in 


general  contribute  in  some  form  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  churches,  this  exemption  produces  no 
considerable  inequality.  Special  exemptions 
of  individuals  in  any  class  taxed  are  osoally 
unjust,  and  in  the  United  States,  except  when 
made  for  a  consideration,  must  be  re^irded  as 
forbidden  by  constitutional  principles. — ^Taxa- 
tion and  protection  are  regarded  as  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties.  But  protection  is  the  con- 
sideration rather  for  the  liability  to  taxation 
than  for  actual  taxation ;  as,  if  the  government 
should  see  fit  to  coUect  aU  its  taxes  from 
lands,  persons  owning  no  lands  and  therefore 
not  taxed,  but  liable  to  be  taxed,  would  be 
equally  entitled  to  protection  with  the  land 
owner  himself.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  it  is  a  constitutional  maxim  that 
taxation  and  representation  go  together,  and 
the  people's  representatives  vote  the  taxes 
which  the  people  are  to  pay.  A  violation  of 
this  maxim  led  to  the  American  revolution. 
The  exact  force  of  the  maxim  is  not  well  de- 
termined. It  is  not  usually  in  doubt  so  far  as 
the  general  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  state  are 
concerned :  these  must  be  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature; but  in  the  case  of  local  taxes  some 
questions  remain  to  be  determined.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  local  powers  to  tax  are 
not  inherent  in  the  municipalities,  but  must 
be  conferred  by  the  state.  Usually  they  are 
conferred  with  proper  restrictions,  and  the 
municipalities  are  then  left  to  exercise  them  at 
discretion.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that 
when  the  powers  are  to  be  employed  for  purely 
local  purposes  in  which  the  commonwealth  at 
large  has  no  concern,  this  maxim  would  be 
disregarded  if  liberty  in  the  premises  were  not 
left  to  the  people  directly  interested ;  and  this 
in  the  United  States  is  customary.— See  Leone 
Levi,  "  On  Taxation,  how  it  is  Raised  and  how 
Expended"  (London,  1860);  Parieu,  Traite 
des  impSti  considered  9otu  le  rapport  hUtorique^ 
eeonomique  et  politique  en  Prance  et  d  Tetran- 
ger  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1862-'4) ;  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
^^  Taxation,  its  Levy  and  Expenditure,  past  and 
future"  (New  York,  1866);  R.  Dudley  Bax- 
ter, "  The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom " 
(London,  1869),  and  "Taxation  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment "  (1874) ;  George  J.  Goschen,  M.  P., 
"Local  Taxation"  (London,  1872);  Sargeant, 
"  Taxation,  Past,  Present,  and  Future  "  (Lon- 
don, 1874) ;  R.  S.  Blaokwell,  "Tax  Titles"  (3d 
ed.,  Boston,  1874);  **^  Local  Government  and 
Taxation,"  edited  by  J.  W.  Probyn  ("  Oobden 
Club  Essays,"  187^;  Francis  HUliard,  "The 
Law  of  Taxation  "  (Boston,  1875) ;  and  Thom- 
as M.  Oooley,  "  The  Law  of  Taxation  "  (Chi- 
cago, 1876). 

TAXIDEKHT  (Gr.  r&^i^,  arrangement,  and 
dkpfia^  a  skin),  the  art  of  preparing  the  skins 
of  animals  so  that  they  retain  their  natural 
appearances,  and  also  of  arranging  them  in 
the  forms  and  natural  positions  of  the  animals 
from  which  they  are  taken.  This  often  in- 
cludes the  preservation  of  the  skeleton  or  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  which  is  replaced  as  being  the 
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most  eonvcnient  model  or  frame  on  which  the 
ekin  can  be  placed.  The  art  also  includes  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  of  the  bodies  of 
small  animals,  which  in  snch  cases  is  synony- 
moos  with  embalming.  The  principal  opera- 
tions in  taxidermy  are  the  removal  of  the 
skin,  which  requires  much  care  and  dexterity, 
and  its  treatment  with  some  preserving  prep- 
aration, as  arsenical  soap,  composed  of  arsenic 
1  oz.,  white  soap  1  oz.,  carbonate  of  potash 
1  dr.,  distilled  water  6  drs.,  camphor  2  drs. 
This  soap  prevents  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
keeps  the  skin  soft.  The  larger  skins  are 
often  treated  with  the  following  preparation, 
called  *^ preservation  powder:"  arsenic  and 
burnt  alum  each  1  lb.,  ground  oak  bark  2 
lbs.,  camphor  i  lb.  Gloves  should  be  used  in 
applying  the  preparation.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate, carbolic  acid,  and  more  recently  salicy- 
lic acid,  have  been  used  in  different  ways  with 
success.  There  are  so  many  details  that  di- 
rections cannot  be  given  in  this  place. — See 
directions  by  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  in  the  "  Report 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution"  for  1856; 
Swainson's  "Taxidermy,"  forming  a  volume 
of  Lardner's  **  Cabinet  Oyclopsedia ;"  and  the 
"Taxidermist's  Manual,"  by  Oapt.  Thomas 
Brown,  F.  Z,  S.  (New  York,  1875). 

TIT,  a  river  and  loch  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land. The  river  rises  in  a  small  loch  on  the 
border  o^  Argyleshire,  and  is  called  the  Fillan 
untU  it  passes  through  Loch  Dochart,  8  or  9 
m.,  and  thence  to  Loch  Tay,  10  m.  further,  it 
is  generally  known  as  the  Dochart.  Near  Loch 
Tay  it  receives  the  Lochie,  and  below  that 
loch  the  river  Lyon  and  numerous  other  tribu- 
taries. It  is  nearly  120  m.  long,  and  describes 
almost  a  semicircle,  flowing  mainly  N.  E.  and 
S.  E.,  until  it  reaches  Perth,  whence  it  flows 
nearly  E.  through  the  frith  of  Tay  into  the 
North  sea.  It  has  tide  water  and  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  9  ft.  draught  to  Perth.  Above 
this  point  it  flows  through  the  finest  valley 
of  Scotland,  and  it  discharges  a  larger  volume 
of  water  than  any  other  river  of  the  British 
islands.  Its  salmon  fisheries  are  celebrated. 
Loch  Tay  is  about  16  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide, 
with  steep,  precipitous  banks,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  sounded  to  a  depth  of  600  ft.  Ben 
Lawers,  on  its  N.  W.  shore,  rises  to  a  height 
of  3,984  ft. 

TATCSnuS.    See  Laconia. 

TATLOB9  ^^^  name  of  six  counties  in  the 
United  States.  LAN.  county  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, intersected  by  the  Tygart's  Valley  river ; 
area,  130  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,367,  of  whom 
343  were  colored.  The  surface  is  very  hilly, 
and  the  soil  in  some  parts  fertile.  Iron  ore 
and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  28,684  bushels  of 
wheat,  95,439  of  Indian  corn,  45,166  of  oats, 
10,805  of  potatoes,  97,288  lbs.  of  butter,  17,288 
of  wool,  and  6,710  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
1,685  horses,  1,791  milch  cows,  4,638  other  cat- 
tle, 6,000  sheep,  and  2,661  swine ;  4  tanneries, 
2  iron  f ounderies,  5  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills, 
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and  2  machine  shops.  Capital,  Pruntytown. 
II*  A  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  Flint  river  and  drained  by  Whitewater 
and  other  creeks;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  7,143,  of  whom  2,962  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Southwestern 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
5,962  bushels  of  wheat,  119,269  of  Indian  corn, 
6,491  of  oats,  16,844  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
3,559  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  348  horses, 
654  mules  and  asses,  1,820  milch  cows,  3,463 
other  cattle,  1,159  sheep,  and  6,839  swine;  1 
cotton  factory,  2  flour  mills,  and  9  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Butler.  IIL  A  N.  county  of  Florida, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  W.  by 
the  Ocilla  river,  and  drained  by  several  streams ; 
area,  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,453,  of  whom 
79  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the 
soil  sandy.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  20,625  bushels  of  wheat,  9,585  of  sweet 
potatoes,  244  bales  of  cotton,  6  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  4,369  gallons  of  molasses.  There 
were  117  horses,  1,040  milch  cows,  4,840  other 
cattle,  and  4,650  swine.  Capital,  Perry.  IV. 
A  N.  W.  county  of  Texas,  drained  by  Clear  fork 
of  Brazos  river ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  returned  in 
1870  as  having  no  population.  The  surface  is 
mostly  table  land,  with  little  timber  or  water. 
V.  A  central  county  of  Kentucky,  drained  by 
alSuents  of  Green  river;  area,  about  275  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,226,  of  whom  1,850  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
27,744  bushels  of  wheat,  289,581  of  Indian 
com,  55,867  of  oats,  11,959  of  potatoes,  1,209,- 
830  lbs.  of  tobacco,  17,040  of  wool,  95,869  of 
butter,  and  1,219  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,414  horses,  1,689  milch  cows,  2,'806  other 
cattle,  8,046  sheep,  and  13,508  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Campbellsville.  VI.  A  S.  W.  county  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri  and  drained  by 
East  Nodaway,  One  Hundred  and  Two,  and 
Platte  rivers;  area,  560  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,989.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  56,852  bushels  of  wheat,  488,089  of  In- 
dian corn,  85,886  of  oats,  88,507  of  potatoes, 
83,868  lbs.  of  wool,  120,167  of  butter,  and 
14,174  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,744  horses, 
2,559  milch  cows,  6,898  cattle,  9,953  sheep, 
and  10,568  swine;  2  flour  mills,  3  saw  mills, 
and  1  woollen  factory.    Capital,  Bedford. 

TAYLOR,  Bajird,  an  American  author,  born 
in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 
1825.  In  1842  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a 
printing  ofiice  in  West  Chester.  In  1844-'5  ho 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Europe,  and  after 
his  return  published  "Views  Afoot,  or  Europe 
seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff"  (1846).  For  a 
year  he  edited  a  newspaper  in  Phcenixville,  Pa., 
then  went  to  New  York,  wrote  for  the  "  Lit- 
erary World,"  and  soon  after  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Tribune,"  in 
which  journal  many  of  his  subsequent  works 
of  travel  first  appeared.    In  1849  he  visited 
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California,  and  retomed  borne  by  the  way  of 
Mexico.  In  1851  be  set  out  on  a  protracted 
tour  in  the  East,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he 
ascended  the  Nile  to  lat.  12''  80'  N.,  and  after- 
ward traversed  large  portions  of  Asia  Minor, 
Sjrria,  and  Europe;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1852  he  made  a  new  departure  from  England, 
crossing  Asia  to  Calcutta,  and  thence  proceed- 
ing to  China,  where  he  joined  the  expedition 
of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan ;  and  be  after- 
ward made  several  other  journeys.  In  1862-^d 
he  was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  part  of  the  time  cbarg6  d'affaires.  In 
1874  he  revisited  Egypt,  and  attended  the  mil- 
lennial celebration  in  Iceland,  at  which  a  poem 
by  him  was  read,  translated  into  Icelandic.  At 
intervals  he  has  appeared  as  a  public  lecturer, 
and  has  resided  for  several  years  in  (Germany. 
Besides  his  '^  Views  Afoot,"  he  has  published 
^*  £1  Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Em- 
pire "  (2  vols.  12mo,  1850) ;  "  A  Journey  to 
Central  Africa"  (1854);  '*The  Lands  of  the 
Saracen"  (1854);  "A  Visit  to  India,  China, 
and  Japan"  (1865);  " Northern  Travel :  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  Pictures  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Lapland"  (London,  1867;  New  York, 
1868) ;  **  Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia  "  (1859); 
"At  Home  and  Abroad,  a  Sketch  Book  of  Life, 
Scenery,  and  Men"  (1859;  2d  series,  1862); 
**  Colorado,  a  Summer  Trip  "  (1867);  "By- Ways 
of  Europe  "  (1869) ;  and  "  Egypt  and  Iceland  " 
(1874).  His  volumes  of  poems  are :  "Ximena, 
or  the  Battle  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  other 
Poems"  (Philadelphia,  1844);  "Rhymes  of 
Travel,  Ballads,  and  other  Poems"  (1848); 
"The  American  Legend,"  a  poem  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Har- 
vard university  (1850) ;  "  Book  of  Romances, 
Lyrics,  and  Songs"  (1851) ;  " Poems  and  Bal- 
lads" (1854);  "Poems  of  the  Orient"  (1866); 
"  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel,"  a  selection  from 
his  early  lyrics  (Boston,  1855);  "The  Poet's 
Journal"  (1862);  "The  Picture  of  St.  John" 
(1866);  "The  Ballad  of  Abraham  Lincoln" 
(1869);  "The  Masque  of  the  Gods"  (1872); 
"Lars,  a  Pastoral  of  Norway"  (1h73);  "The 
Prophet,  a  Tragedy"  (1874);  and  "Home  Pas- 
torals, Ballads,  and  Lyrics"  (1875).  He  has 
al30  published  the  novels  "  Hannah  Thurston, 
a  Story  of  American  Life  "  (1863),  "  Jolm  God-' 
frey's  Fortunes"  (1864),  "The  Story  of  Ken- 
nett"  (1866),  and  "Joseph  and  his  Friend" 
(1 870).  He  has  translated  in  the  oriprinal  metres 
both  parts  of  Goethe's  "Faust"  (1870-71),  and 
has  edited  a  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Modem  Travel " 
(Cincinnati,  1856),  "Frithiofs  Saffa,"  trans- 
lated by  W.  L.  Blackley  from  the  Swedish  of 
Tegndr  (1867),  Auerbach's  "  Villa  on  the  Rhine  " 
(2  vols.,  1869),  and  "Illustrated  Library  of 
Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure  "  (vols,  i.- 
iv.,  1872-'4).  Several  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  German,  Frencli,  and  Russian. 
Since  1872  he  has  been  engaged  uy)on  a  com- 
bined biography  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

TiTLOR,  BnMk,  an  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Edmonton,  Aug.  IS,  1685,  died  in  or 


near  London,  Dec  29, 1781.  In  1701  he  en- 
tered St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1708  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  "Centre  of  Os- 
cillation," which  was  published  in  1713  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions."  In  1712  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  from 
1714  to  1718  was  its  secretary;  and  he  con- 
tributed papers  on  magnetism  and  mathemat- 
ical subjects.  His  Methodu$  Jnerementorum 
(1716)  is  the  first  treatise  in  which  the  calcu- 
lus of  finite  differences  is  proposed  for  con- 
sideration, and  contains  the  first  enunciation  of 
the  celebrated  theorem  which  bears  his  name. 
In  1716  he  conducted  a  controversial  corre- 
spondence with  Count  Raymond  de  Montmort 
on  the  tenets  of  Malebranohe,  and  in  1719  he 
published  his  "New  Principles  of  Linear  Per- 
spective." His  Contemplatio  PhUosophica  was 
published  posthumously,  with  a  memoir  by  his 
grandson,  Sir  William  Toung  (1793).  He  left 
a  number  of  works  which  are  still  unpublished. 

TATLOB^  EdwarA  T.,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Richmond^  Va.,  Deo.  26,  1793,  died  in 
Boston,  April  6,  1871.  From  7  to  17  years  of 
age  he  was  a  sailor  boy.  Captured  on  a  priva- 
teer in  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Dartmoor,  England,  and  acted  as  chaplain  to 
the  prisoners.  In  connection  with  the  New 
England  Methodist  conference  be  began  stated 
labors  and  continued  nine  years,  till  about 
1828,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Boston 
seamen^s  bethel,  which  post  he  retained  till 
his  death,  acquiring  a  world-wide  fame  as  the 
eloquent  sailors*  preacher.  For  many  years  he 
wajs  known  as  Father  Taylor.  He  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1832,  and  Palestine  in  1842;  and  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  Macedonian,  sent  in  1846 
to  the  relief  of  the  starving  poor  of  Ireland. 

TiTUtt,  fiewfe,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1716,  died 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  After  reoeiring 
a  good  education,  he  came  to  America  as  a 
"  redemptioner,"  and  bound  himself  for  a  term 
of  years  to  an  iron  manufacturer  at  Durham, 
Pa.  His  employer  subsequently  made  him  his 
clerk,  and  after  his  death  Taylor  married  his 
widow  and  became  master  of  the  establis^hment. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  assomblf 
from  1764  till  1770,  when  he  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  county  court  and  colonel  of  militia.  In 
October,  1775,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
provincial  assembly.  He  was  elected  to  the 
continental  congress  on  July  20,  1776,  sijrned 
the  Declaration  on  Aug.  2,  and  in  March,  1777, 
retired  from  congress. 

TAYLOR,  Sir  Hovy,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
1800.  In  1824  he  entered  the  colonial  ofiSce, 
where  h6  has  long  been  one  of  the  five  senior 
clerks.  His  earliest  publieation  was  "Isaac 
Comnenus,  a  Play"  ri827),  and  he  is  best 
known  by  two  dramas  in  blank  verse,  "  Philip 
van  Artevelde"  (1834)  and  "Edwin  the  Fair'' 
(1842).  His  other  works  include  "The  Eve 
of  the  Conquest,  and  other  Poems"  (1847); 
"Notes  from  Life,  in  Six  Essavs"  (1B47); 
"Notes  from  Books,  in  Four  Essays"  (1849); 
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"The  Virgin  Widow,  a  Play  "  (1850) ;  and  "  St 
Clement's  Eve,  a  Play"  (1862).  A  collective 
edition  of  his  plays  and  poems  was  published 
in  1863  (3  vols.  8vo). 

TATL(M^  Inac,  an  English  author,  horn  at 
Lavenham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  17,  1787,  died  at 
Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  June  28,  1865.  His 
father,  Isaac  Taylor,  originally  a  line  engraver, 
became  a  dissenting  minister,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral popular  books  for  children.  His  mother, 
Ann  Taylor,  wrote  '*  Maternal  Solicitude  "  and 
other  edacational  works.  The  son  waa  trained 
as  an  artist,  hut  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  also  displayed  much  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity in  his  invention  of  an  engraving  machine 
which  was  employed  in  producing  the  plates 
for  Traiirs  Josephus,  and  a  machine  for  engra- 
ving patterns  on  rollers  for  calico  printing,  now 
in  use  in  Manchester.  Some  of  the  designs 
from  his  pencil  were  engraved  for  Boydell's 
Bible.  Though  brought  up  as  a  dissenter,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  established  church. 
In  1862  he  received  a  civil  service  pension 
of  £100  for  his  services  to  literature  in  the 
departments  of  history  and  philosophy.  He 
published  "Elements  of  Thought"  (1822); 
*'  History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books 
to  Modem  Times"  (1827);  "The  Process  of 
Historical  Proof  Exemplified  and  Explained  " 
(1828);  "Balance  of  Criminality,  or  Mental 
Error  compared  with  Immoral  Conduct " 
(1828);  and  a  translation  of  Herodotus  with 
notes  (1829).  In  1829  appeared  anonymously 
his  "Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  which 
was  received  with  extraordinary  favor,  and 
was  followed  by  "A  New  Model  of  (Chris- 
tian Missions"  (1829);  "Saturday  Evening" 
(1882);  "Fanaticism  "(1888);  " Spiritual  Des- 
potism" (1886);  and  "Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Life"  (1836),  the  last  leading  to  the 
snrrender  of  the  author's  incognito.  His  other 
works  are:  "  Home  Education "  (1888) ;  "An- 
cient Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times"  (8  parts,  1889- 
*40 ;  4th  ed.,  with  supplement  and  indexes,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1844);  "Man  Responsible  for  his 
Dispositions,  Opinions,  and  Conduct "  (1840) ; 
"Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity"  (1841); 
"Loyola,  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments" 
(1849);  "Wesley  and  Methodism"  (1851); 
"The  Restorations  of  Belief"  (1855);  "The 
World  of  Mind"  (1857) ;  "Logic  in  Theology, 
and  other  Essays"  (1859) ;  "The  Liturgy  and 
the  Dissenters,"  and  "Ultimate  Civilization, 
and  other  Essays"  (1860);  "The  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry  "  (1861) ;  and  "  Considerations 
on  the  Pentateuch"  (1863).— His  brother  Jef- 
freys published  a  number  of  popular  books 
for  young  people.  His  sisters  Ann  (died  1866) 
and  Jans  (1788-1824)  published  "Original 
Poems "  and  "  Hymns "  for  children,  and 
"Hymns"  for  Sunday  schools.  (See  "Auto- 
biography and  other  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
formerly  Ann  Taylor,"  edited  by  Josiah  Gil- 
bert, 2  vols.,  London,  1874.)  Jane  also  pub- 
lished "  Display,"  a  tale  (1815),  and  "Contri- 


butions of  Q.  Q."  (1824);  and  her  "Memoirs, 
Correspondence,  and  Poetical  Remains"  ap- 
peared in  1825  (2  vols.). — His  son  Isaac,  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  church,  has  pub- 
lished "Words  and  Places"  (1864;  enlarged 
ed.,  1865),  which  attempts  to  give  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  local  names  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; "The  Family  Pen:  Memorials  Biograph- 
ical and  Literary  of  the  Taylor  Family  of  On- 
gar"  (2  vols.,  1867);  and  "Etruscan  Research- 
es "  (1874). 

TATLOB,  lflld«re  S^verln  Jollii,  baron,  a  French 
author  of  English  origin,  bom  in  Brussels,  Aug. 
15, 1789.  After  studying  art  he 'served  several 
years  in  the  French  army,  reaching  the  rank 
of  migor,  and  afterward  travelled  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  East,  bringing  back  rich  col- 
lections, which  he  placed  in  the  galleries  and 
museums  of  Versailles  and  Paris.  He  exerted 
himself  to  procure  from  the  French  chambers 
the  restoration  of  the  principal  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  in  France;  in  1824  was  made 
royal  commissary  of  the  Com^die  Fraugaise; 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  government  twice 
visited  Egypt,  and  negotiated  the  transfer  to 
France  of  the  obelisks  of  Luxor  and  other 
Egyptian  antiquities.  He  was  made  a  sena- 
tor in  1869.  In  connection  with  C.  Nodier 
and  De  Caillieu,  he  edited  the  illustrated 
Voyagei  pittoresques  et  romantiqves  dans  Van- 
eienne  France  (fol.,  1820-'54);  Voyage  pitto- 
resque  en  Bepagne,  en  Portugal  et  $tir  la  c6te 
d^Afrique  de  Tanger  d  TStouan  (4to,  1826  et 
seq,);  La  Syrie,  VSgypte^  la  Palestine  et  la 
JudSe  (4to,  1837  et  seq.) ;  Pilerinage  d  Jintsa' 
lem  (1841);  and  Voyage  en  Suisse,  en  Italie^ 
en  Sieile,  en  Angleterre^  en  £eosse,  en  Alle- 
magne,  en  Grece^  &c.  (1848). 

TATLOS,  Jeroiy,  an  English  theologian,  bom 
in  Cambridge  in  1618,  died  at  Lisburn,  Ire- 
land, Aug.  18,  1667.  His  father  was  a  barber 
and  surgeon,  and  he  was  educated  as  a  sizar 
at  Cambridge,  but  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Oxford  in  1686,  and  in  1688  the  rectory  of 
Uppingham  in  Rutland.  In  the  civil  wars  he 
adhered  to  Charles  I.,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, and  for  a  defence  of  episcopacy  written 
at  the  king^s  request  commanded  his  admission 
to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1642.  The  same  year 
his  rectory  was  sequestered  by  the  parliament, 
but  he  continued  to  write  for  the  royal  cause 
till  1645,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Wales,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  teach- 
ing school,  and  wrote  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant works.  His  "Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing "  (1647),  in  behalf  of  toleration,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  very  crisis  of  the  civil  struggle. 
This  was  followed  by  his  "  Holy  Living  and 
Dying  "  (1 650-51),  now  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  his  works,  and  "The  Great  Exemplar,  or 
the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Holy  Jesus  "  (1658). 
He  subsequently  preached  occasionally  in  Lon- 
don, and  suffered  several  short  imprisonments 
on  account  of  his  royalist  sympathies.  He  was 
also  censured  by  his  own  party  for  soine  ex- 
pressions thought  to  indicate  Romanist  views, 
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and  in  1658  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  in 
consequence  of  bis  publisher  having  prefixed 
to  his  collection  of  offices  a  print  of  Christ  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  Ue  was  released  through 
the  efforts  of  Eveljn,  and  on  the  invitation  of 
the  earl  of  Conway  removed  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.  In  1660  he  went  to  London  to  pub- 
lish his  **Ductor  Dnbitantium,''  the  most  ex- 
tensive work  on  casuistry  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. While  there  he  signed  the  royalist 
declaration  of  April  24,  and  Charles  11.  on  his 
restoration  nominated  him  bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  to  which  the  bishopric  of  Dro- 
more  was  soon  added.  He  was  shortly  after- 
ward made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  coun- 
cil, and  elected  vice  chancellor  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Dublin.  His  second  wife  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  As  a  writer  of  sermons 
Bishop  Taylor  stands  preeminent.  His  com- 
plete works  were  published  by  Bishop  Heber 
with  a  memoir  (16  vols.,  London,  1820-'22), 
and  his  life  by  R.  A.  Wilmott  (London,  1847). 

TAYLOR,  J«hi,  an  English  author,  called  **  the 
water  poet,^'  born  in  Gloucester  in  1580,  died 
in  London  in  1654.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free  school  of  Gloucester,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  London  waterman,  an  occupation  which 
he  followed  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
In  1596  he  served  in  the  fleet  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  upon  Cadiz. 
After  his  return  he  plied  on  the  Thames,  and 
collected  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower's  demand 
on  imported  wines.  Subsequently  he  kept  a 
public  house  in  Phcenix  lane,  Long  Acre.  His 
publications,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  amounting 
to  upward  of  80,  are  of  value  as  illustrations 
of  opinions  and  manners  during  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  century.  They  were  published  in 
folio  in  1630.  Two  of  the  most  curious  of  his 
prose  works  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland  in  1618,  and  of 
another,  made  principally  in  a  boat,  from  Lon- 
don to  Hereford  in  1641. 

TATLOft,  Mm,  an  English  minister,  bom  ;iear 
Lancaster  in  1694,  died  at  Warrington,  March 
5,  1761.  He  was  educated  at  Whitehaven,  and 
settled  for  18  years  as  teacher  and  minister  at 
Xirkstead  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1788  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  Norwich,  where  he  preached  for  24  years, 
and  avowed  anti-Trinitarian  sentiments.  In 
1757  he  became  principal  of  the  dissenting 
academy  at  Warrington.  His  principal  pub- 
lished works  are :  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  "  (1738) ;  "  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans"  (1745);  "The  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Atonement "  (1750) ;  "  An 
Hebrew  English  Concordance"  (2  vols,  fol., 
1754r-'7);  and  "A  Scheme  of  Scripture  Di- 
vinity" (1762),  edited  by  his  son. 

TAYLOR,  Natluudd  WUIn,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  June  23, 
1786,  died  in  New  Haven,  March  10,  1868. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1807,  studied 
theology,  and  in  1812  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  first  chur«h  (Congregational)  in  New  Haven, 


and  became  eminent  as  a  preacher.  In  1822 
he  was  called  to  the  Dwight  professorship  of 
didactic  theology  in  Tale  college,  in  which 
otiSce  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1828  he 
preached  at  New  Haven  the  eoneio  ad  clerum^ 
in  which  he  set  forth  views  upon  hxmian 
depravity  and  other  related  doctrines  which 
caused  him  to  be  widely  denounced  for  heresy ; 
and  for  several  years  he  maintained  a  vigorous 
discussion  of  these  and  similar  topics,  through 
the  quarterly  *^  Christian  Spectator."  Since 
his  death  four  volumes  of  his  works  have  been 

Sublished,  viz. :  "  Practical  Sermons "  (8vo, 
few  York,  1858);  "Lectures  on  the  Moral 
Government  of  God"  (2  vols.,  1859);  and 
"Essays,  Lectures,  &c.,  upon  Select  Topics  in 
Revealed  Theology  "  (1859). 

TATLOS,  Bldiard,  an  English  printer,  born  in 
Norwich,  May  18,  1781,  died  in  Richmond, 
Dec.  1,  1858.  He  studied  the  classical  and 
other  languages  and  literature  while  learning 
the  printer^s  trade  in  London,  and  in  1803  es- 
tablished .himself  in  business  witli  his  father; 
and  his  press  soon  became  the  medium  through 
which  nearly  all  the  more  important  works  in 
scientific  natural  history  were  published.  In 
1807  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  LinnsBan  socie- 
ty, and  in  1810  was  elected  its  under-secretary, 
an  office  which  he  held  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  also  attached  himself  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science."  In  1822  he  became  a 
joint  editor  of  the  *'  Philosophical  Magazine," 
and  in  1838  he  established  the  ^*  Annals  of 
Natural  History."  His  own  literary  labors, 
which  were  principally  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
and  philological  research,  comprise  an  edition 
of  Tooke's  **  Diversions  of  Purley  "  (1829  and 
1840),  enriched  with  notes;  Warton's  "His- 
tory of  English  Poetry  "  (1840),  in  the  rcMit- 
ing  of  which  he  took  the  chief  part ;  '*  Tay- 
lor's Scientific  Memoirs,"  &c. 

TATLOS*  I.  Stophn  wmbun,  an  American 
educator,  bom  in  Adams,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1791, 
died  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1856.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1817, 
and  became  a  teacher.  From  1888  to  .1^ 
he  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  Hamilton  college  (now  Madison 
university),  from  1846  to  1851  president  of 
the  university  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  from 
1851  till  his  death  president  of  Madison  uni- 
versity, of  which  he  published  a  historical 
sketch,  n.  Be^luBta  I^ikBa,  an  American  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lowville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Madieon 
university.  For  many  years  he  was  literary 
editor  of  the  Chicago  ^^  Evening  Journal,"  and 
during  the  civil  war  he  was  its  principal  cor- 
respondent with  the  armies  of  the  west.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  settled  at  La  Porte,  Ind.  He 
has  published  "The  Attractions  of  Language" 
(1846) ;  **  January  and  June,"  essays  and  po- 
ems (1868);  "Pictures  in  Camp  and  Field" 
(1867);  "The  World  on  Wheels,"  raikoad 
sketches  (1873);  "Old   Time   Pictures  and 
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Sheayes  of  Rhyme  ^'  (1B74);  and  *^  Songs  of 
Yesterday  "  (1875). 

TATLOE,  HmnuS)  an  English  scholar,  snr- 
named  the  **  Platonist,"  born  in  London,  May 
15,  1768,  died  at  Walworth,  Nov.  1,  1886. 
Ue  studied  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  chem- 
istry, and  became  clerk  in  a  banking  hoase. 
He  issued,  in  the  course  of  40  years,  transla- 
tions of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hymns  of 
Orpheus,  the  works  of  Plato  (6  vols.  4to), 
Proclus,  Julian,  Pansanias,  Plotinus,  Apuleius, 
Aristotle,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Bemophilus,  lam- 
blichus,  Hierocles,  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Ocellus 
Lucanus,  and  Olympiodorus,  and  the  '^  Chal- 
dean Oracles."  He  also  published  works  on 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  on  the  Eleusinian 
and  Bacchic  mysteries  (new  ed.,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D., 
1875),  on  "The  Rights  of  Brutes"  (in  ridicule 
of  Paine^s  *^ Rights  of  Man"),  a  new  edition 
of  Hedericus's  "Greek  Lexicon"  with  addi- 
tions, "  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Theology,"  "  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse,"  &c.     His  works  amounted  to  66  vols. 

XAYUHt,  T0B,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Sunderland  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow.  He 
was  for  two  years  professor  of  English  litera- 
tore  in  University  college,  London,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  18^,  and  in  1860  became  assis- 
tant secretary  to  the  board  of  health,  and  in 
1854  secretary.  Since  1868  he  has  been  secre- 
tary to  the  local  government  act  office.  He  is 
the  author  of  more  than  100  dramatic  pieces, 
among  the  most  successful  of  which  are  ^^  Still 
Waters  Run  Deep,"  "The  Unequal  Match," 
"The  Overland  Route,"  "The  Contested  Elec- 
tion,"  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  "  The  Ticket- 
of-Leave  Man,"  and  "  *Twixt  Axe  and  Crown." 
In  conjunction  with  Charles  Reade  he  has 
written  "  Masks  and  Faces "  and  other  plays. 
He  has  also  published  a  "Life  of  Benjamin 
Robert  Haydon  "  (8  vols.  8vo,  1863) ;  an  edi- 
torial preface  and  continuation  of  the  "  Auto- 
biographical Recollections  of  C.  R.  Leslie  "  (2 
vob.  8vo,  1860) ;  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Pictures 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  "  (8vo, 
1862) ;  "  Birket  Foster's  Pictures  of  English 
Landscape,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel, 
with  Pictures  in  Words  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor " 
(4to,  1862);  "Ballads  and  Songs  of  Brittany," 
translated  from  the  French  of  Yillemarque 
(4to,  1866);  and,  in  conjunction  with  C.  "W. 
Franks,  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds"  (8vo,  1869). 

UTUM,  WUttam  CMke,  an  Irish  author,  born 
in  YoughaJ,  April  16,  1800,  died  in  Dublin, 
Sept.  12,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  went  to  London,  where 
he  resided  till  two  years  before  his  death. 
His  chief  works  are :  "  Historical  Miscellany  " 
(12mo,  1829) ;  "  History  of  France  and  Nor- 
mandy" (1830);  "History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
in  Ireland  "  (2  vols.,  1881) ;  "  History  of  Mo- 
hammedanism and  its  Sects  "  (1834) ;  "  History 
of  Popery"  (1837);  >^The  Bible  Illustrated 


from  Egyptian  Monuments"  (1838);  "Manual 
of  Modern  History"  (8vo,  1838);  "Manual  of 
Ancient  History  "  (1839) ;  "  Natural  History 
of  Society"  (2  vols.,  1840);  Romantic  Biog- 
raphy of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  "  (2  vols.,  1842) ; 
"History  of  British  India"  (1842);  "Revolu- 
tions, Insurrections,  and  Conspiracies  of  Eu- 
rope" (2  vols.,  1843);  and  "Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Orleans"  (3  vols.,  1849).  He  idso 
edited  Bacon's  essays  and  Chapman's  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  In  1846  he  was  employed  by 
the  British  government  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  education  on  the  continent. 

TiTU>B,  wmbun  Hackeigo,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  at  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, Oct.  23,  1829.  He  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1849,  studied  theology 
in  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852, 
and  in  1853  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian  church  at  Kilmaurs.  In  1855 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  at  Derby  road  (Bootle),  near  Liver- 
pool, and  remained  there  for  16  years.  In 
1871  he  visited  the  United  States  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  United  States  at  Chicago.  In  1872 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Taberna- 
cle church  in  New  York.  He  has  published 
"Life  Truths"  (London,  1862);  "The  Mira- 
cles :  Helps  to  Faith,  not  Hindrances "  (Edin- 
burgh, 1865),  written  as  a  reply  to  Renan's 
"Life  of  Jesus;"  "The  Lost  Found  and  Wan- 
derer Welcomed"  (1870);  "David,  King  of 
Israel"  (New  York,  1874);  and  "Elijah  the 
Prophet "  (1876). 

TAYLOR,  iBdmrjy  twelfth  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  in  Orange  co.,  Va«  Sept. 
24,  1784,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  9, 
1850.  His  father.  Col.  Richard  Taylor,  served 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  and  re- 
moved in  1785  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  had  an  extensive  plantation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Louisville.  Zachary  was  en- 
gaged till  his  24th  year  on  the  plantation.  His 
brother  Hancock,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  died  in  1808,  and  the  vacant  com- 
mission was  assigned  to  Zachary.  He  was 
made  a  captain  in  November,  1810,  and  after 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a 
blockhouse  and  stockade  on  the  Wabash  river, 
about  50  m.  above  Yincennes.  This  was  the 
first  object  of  attack  by  the  Indians,  a  large 
force  of  whom  invested  it  in  September,  1812, 
and  after  professions  of  peace  made  a  furious 
night  assault  and  set  fire  to  the  lower  buildings 
of  the  fort.  Taylor  had  but  50  men,  of  whom 
two  thirds  were  ill ;  but  after  a  sharp  conflict 
of  several  honrs  he  extinguished  the  flames  and 
repulsed  the  assailants  with  severe  loss.  For 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received  from 
President  Madison  the  rank  of  major  by  brevet,  < 
the  first  instance  in  the  service  of  this  species  of 
promotion.  A  few  months  later  he  took  part 
in  a  successful  expedition  led  by  Gen.  Hopkins 
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against  the  Indian  Tillages,  and  in  1814,  with 
the  full  rank  of  major,  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  British  and  Indians  on  Kock 
river.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815, 
congress  reduced  the  army  and  annulled  many 
of  the  promotions  made  during  the  war.  Tay- 
lor was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in^  - 
consequence  resigned  his  commission  and  re- 
tired to  his  plantation  near  Louisville.  Being 
soon  reinstated  as  major,  he  was  employed  top* 
several  years  alternately  on  the  N.  W.  frontier 
and  in  tiie  sonth,  where  in  1822  he  built  Fort 
Jesup.  In  1819  he  became  lieutenant  colonel," 
and  in  1882  colonel.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  took 
command  of  Fort  Crawford,  which  had  been 
erected  under  his  superintendence.  In  1886- 
'40  he  served  in  Florida.  On  Deo.  25,  1837, 
he  defeated  the  Indians  in  the  desperate  and 
decisive  battle  of  Okeechobee,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by 
brevet;  and  in*Apri],  1838,  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Florida.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  de- 
partment of  the  army  in  the  southwest.  He 
purchased  at  this  time  an  estate  at  Baton 
Kouge,  to  which  he  removed  his  family.  Con- 
gress having  in  March,  1845,  passed  the  joint 
resolution  annexing  Texas,  Gen.  Taylor  was 
directed  to  defend  it  against  invasion  from 
Mexico.  In  July  he  embarked  at  New  Orleans 
with  1,500  troops,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
August  encamped  with  them  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  where  he  was  reinforced,  so  that  in 
November  his  forces  amounted  to  abont  4,000 
men.  The  administration  desired  to  bring  the 
Mexican  question  to  a  crisis,  without,  if  pos- 
sible, incurring  the  responsibility  of  beginning 
a  war.  Indirectly,  therefore,  it  endeavored  to 
induce  Gen.  Taylor  to  advance  his  forces  into 
the  disputed  territory ;  but  he  disregarded  all 
hints  to  that  effect,  and  would  not  move  till  ^ 
explicitly  ordered  by  the  president.  Positive 
instructions  were  at  length  sent,  and  on  March 
8, 1846,  the  army  began  its  advance  toward  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  28th  reached  the  banks 
of  that  river  opposite  Matamoros.  Here  it  en- 
camped and  erected  Fort  Brown,  which  com- 
manded Matamoros,  where  the  Mexicans  were 
also  throwing  up  batteries  and  redoubts.  On 
April  12  Gen.  Ampudia,  the  Mexican  com- 
mander, addressed  a  note  to  Gen.  Taylor  re- 
quiring him  within  24  hours  to  break  up  his 
camp  and  retire  beyond  the  Nueces,  "  while 
our  governments  are  regulating  the  pending 
question  in  relation  to  Texas,"  and  informing 
him  that  his  non-compliance  wonld  be  regard- 
ed by  the  Mexicans  as  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Gen,  Taylor  replied  that  he  was 
acting  under  instructions  which  did  not  permit 
him  to  return  to  the  Nueces,  and  that  if  the 
Mexicans  saw  fit  to  begin  hostilities  he  should 
not  avoid  the  oonfiict.  Ampudia  was  soon 
after  superseded  by  Arista,  who  early  in  May 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  with  6,000  men,  and 


on  the  8th  of  that  month  attacked  and  was 
defeated  by  Gen.  Taylor  with  2,300  men  at 
Palo  Alto,  a  few  miles  from  Matamoros.    (See 
Palo  Alto.)  The  Mexicans  retreated  to  Resaca 
de  la  Pahna,  and  on  the  following  day  again 
gave  battle  to  the  Americans,  who  after  a  se- 
vere contest  routed  them  and  drove  them  across 
the  Rio  Grande.    The  total  loss  of  the  Mexi- 
cans in  these  battles  amounted  to  about  1,000 
men.     Taylor  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  general,  took  possession  of  Matamoros 
on  May  18  without  opposition,  and  remained 
there  till  September,  when  he  marched  against 
Monterey,  which  he  reached  on  Sept.  9  with 
a  force  of  6,626  men,  mostly  volunteers.    The 
place  was  defended  by  Ampudia  with  about 
10,000  regular  troops.     On  the  19th  Taylor 
ordered  an  assault,  and  after  several  d!ays^ 
desperate  fighting  Ampudia  capitulated  on  the 
24th.    (See  Montebey.)    Taylor  made  Monte- 
rey his  headquarters,  but  occupied  with  a  strong 
detachment  the  city  of  Saltillo,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Coahuila.    He  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  an  advance  upon  San  Luis  Potosi, 
when  the  best  part  of  his  force  was  transferred 
to  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  under  G^n. 
Scott.    He  was  left  with  only  5,000  men,  of 
whom  but  600  were  regulars,  the  rest  being 
volunteers  who  had  never  seen  a  battle.     He 
received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  had  con- 
centrated at  San  Luis  Potosi  the  flower  of  the 
Mexican  army  to  the  number  of  21,000  veteran 
troops,  and  was  moving  rapidly  to  attack  him 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.    Gen.  Taylor 
on  Feb.  21,  1847,  took  a  position  at  Buena 
Vista,  a  mountain  pass  7  m.  from  Saltillo, 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Mexicans, 
who  made  their  appearance  on  the  followmg 
day,  and  were  signally  defeated.    (See  Buexa 
Vista.)     Santa  Anna  retreated  to  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande  remained  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  Americans.    On  his  return  home 
in  November,  1847,  "  Old  Rough  and  Ready," 
as  his  soldiers  familiarly  called  him,  was  greet- 
ed everywhere  by  the  warmest  demonstrations 
of  popular  applause ;  and  as  the  time  for  the 
presidential  election  was  approaching,  his  name 
was  at  once  brought  forward  for  the  presi- 
dency.   He  avowed  himself  "  a  whig,  but  not 
an  ultra  whig,"  and  in  several  letters  intimated 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  nomination  pro- 
vided he  could  be  left  untrammelled  by  parti- 
san pledges,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
distrust  of  his  fitness  for  the  ofiice.    In  June, 
1848,  he  was  nominated  by  the  whig  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  candi- 
date§  for  the  nomination  being  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Webster,  and  Gen.  Scott.    Millard  Fillmore  of 
New  York  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency.   Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
few  other  delegates,  on  this  result  being  an- 
nounced, withdrew  from  the  convention,  and 
subsequently  formed  the  freesoil  party  on  the 
basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  democratic  national  convention  had  al- 
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ready  nominated  Lewis  Oass  for  the  presi- 
dency; but  a  powerful  section  of  the  New 
York  democracy,  familiarly  known  as  barn- 
burners, refused  their  support  to  Mr.  Cass, 
partly  because  of  his  pro-slavery  position.    On 
Aug.  9,  1848,  these  freesoil  democrats  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  together 
with  the  freesoil  whigs  who  had  reiected  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  liberty 
party  men  who  had  previously  supported  James 
G.  Birney.    A  fusion  of  these  parties  was  ef- 
fected on  the  basis  of  a  platform  of  which  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the 
leading  principle,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
nominated  for  president  and  Oharles. Francis 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  vice  president. 
At  the  election  in  November  168  electors  were 
chosen  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore  to  127  for  Oass 
and  Butler.    The  Van  Buren  and  Adams  party 
did  not  carry  a  single  elector,  their  popular 
vote  being  about  290,000,  while  that  for  Gen. 
Taylor  was  about  1,860,000,  and  that  for  Oass 
1,220,000.    Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated  pres- 
ident on  Monday,  March  5,  1849,  and  on  the 
following  day  appointed  as  his  cabinet  John 
M.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  secretary  of  state; 
William  M.  Meredith  of  Pennsylvania,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury ;  George  W.  Orawf  ord  of 
Georgia,  secretaiyof  war;  William  B.  Preston 
of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy;   Thomas 
Swing  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  interior ;  Jacob 
Gollamer  of  Vermont,  postmaster  general ;  and 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  attorney  gen- 
eral.    The  democratic  party  had  elected  a  plu- 
rality of  the  members  of  congress,  and  a  few 
freesoil  members  held  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  whigs  and  democrats.    A  vehe- 
ment struggle  began  with  regard  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  territories,  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  state,  and  the  question  of  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  all 
of  these  subjects  being  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  riavery.    Oalif  or- 
nia  bad  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union 
with  a  constitution  excluding  slavery.    There 
being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of  free  and 
slave  states  }n  the  Union,  the  proposition  to 
admit  California  and  thus  give  the  free  states  a 
preponderance  in  the  senate  excited  through- 
out the  south  the  most  violent  opposition.    At 
the  same  time  New  Mexico  and  iJtah,  or  Dese- 
ret,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mormons  who'  occu- 
pied it,  were  without  governments.    President 
Taylor  in  his  messages  to  congress  recommend- 
ed that  California  should  be  admitted,  and  that 
the  other  territories  should  form  state  consti- 
tutions to  suit  themselves,  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery 
as  their  constitutions  might  prescribe.    These 
recommendations  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
slaveholding  leaders,  many  of  whom  made  open 
threats  of  secession.    Henry  Clay  in  the  senate 
introduced  the  compromise  measures  known 
by  his  name,  including  the  recommendations 
of  the  president's  message.    (See  Clay,  Hen- 
.}     His  propositions  were  still  the  subject 


in  one  form  or  another  of  exciting  debates  in 
congress  and  of  earnest  discussion  among  the 
people,  when  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  seized  with  bilious  fever,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  9th  at  the  presidential 
mansion. — Gen.  Taylor  was  of  middle  stature 
and  stout  form,  with  dark  complexion,  high 
forehead,  and  keen  penetrating  eyes,  with  a 
face  more  remarkable  for  intelligence  than  for 
elegance,  and  an  expression  of  much  kindness 
and  good  nature.  It  was  during  this  adminis- 
tration that  the  secession  party  in  the  south 
first  manifested  itself  in  considerable  force 
outside  of  South  Carolina.  To  the  schemes  of 
this  party  Gen.  Taylor  was  sternly  opposed. 

TAZEWEUL  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  West  Virginia,  and  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  Clinch  and  Holston  rivers ; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,Y91, 
of  whom  1,598  were  colored.  Clinch  moun- 
tain and  other  ranges  traverse  it  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  88,020  biishels  of  wheat, 
156,183  of  Indian  corn,  69,189  of  oats,  9,676 
of  potatoes,  19,812  lbs.  of  wool,  95,176  of 
butter,  and  5,301  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,026  horses,  2,562  milch  cows,  8,668  other 
cattle,  9,589  sheep,  and  6,651  swine;  8  tan- 
neries, and  8  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing 
establishments.  Capital,  TazeweU  Court  House. 
IL  A  central  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  the  Illinois  river,  intersected  by  the 
Mackinaw,  and  traversed  by  several  railroads ; 
area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  27,908.  The 
surface  is  level,  consisting  mostly  of  prairies, 
and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  204,827  bushels  of  wheat, 
69,027  of  rye,  2,062,058  of  Indian  com,  505,- 
841  of  oats,  48,210  of  barley,  108,984  of  po- 
tatoes, 29,292  lbs.  of  wool,  285,828  of  butter, 
and  27,564  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,812 
horses,  6,194  milch  cows,  10,878  other  cattle, 
7,591  sheep,  and  84,556  swine ;  4  manufacto- 
ries of  agricultural  implements,  12  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  2  of  iron  castings,  9  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  5  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  10 
flour  mills,  and  4  distilleries.    Capital,  Pekin. 

TCBAD,  or  Tnd,  a  lake  of  central  Africa,  on 
the  borders  of  Borneo,  Kanem,  and  Baghirmi, 
between  lat.  12°  80'  and  14°  80'  N.,  and  Ion. 
18°  and  15°  80'  E.  It  is  an  irregular  trianrie, 
the  base  of  which  lies  W.  8.  W.  and  E.  N.  E. ; 
length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  about  150  m., 
greatest  width  about  120  m.,  area  10,500  sq. 
m. ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  size  in  the  dry  and 
the  rainy  season.  Its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  about  1,000  ft  It  rarely  exceeds 
15  ft.  in  depth,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  in 
the  dry  season  a  reedy  swamp.  About  two 
thirds  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  islands.  Its 
shores  are  generally  low  and  flat  and  covered 
with  rushes  and  reeds,  back  of  which  is  fertile 
ground  and  rich  pasturage ;  but  on  the  north 
they  rise  gradually  and  are  wooded.  The  S. 
and  W.  shores  are  frequently  inundated,  and 
the  streets  of  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomoo, 
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which  stands  about  10  m.  from  the  S.  W.  shore, 
are  sometimes  overflowed.  Lake  Tchad  has 
two  large  tributaries,  the  Komadugu  on  the 
west  and  the  Shary  on  the  south,  but  no  known 
outlet.  Dr.  Nachtigal  says  that  at  some  for- 
mer period  the  surplus  waters  were  discharged 
through  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  into  an  extensive 
lake  300  m.  N.  £.  The  course  of  this  ancient 
river  can  still  be  traced  by  a  fringe  of  trees, 
and  according  to  the  Arabs  water  flowed 
through  it  for  100  m.  during  the  inundation 
of  1870.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  fresh  and 
sweet;  the  shallower  parts  are  covered  with 
aquatic  plants,  and  hippopotami,  crocodiles, 
turtles,  fish,  and  water  fowl  abound.  Large 
herds  of  antelope  feed  on  its  shores,  and  there 
are  many  elephants  in  the  forests  on  the  north. 
Villages  abound  on  its  banks,  and  the  islands 
in  it  are  densely  populated,  the  central  ones 
by  the  Buddumas,  the  eastern  by  the  Enti, 
and  the  northeastern  by  the  Eanembi.  The 
Buddumas  are  a  pagan  tribe,  distinct  from  the 
surrounding  Mbhammedans.  They  are  well 
made,  active,  regular  in  features,  and  dark 
brown  or  black  in  complexion.  Both  sexes 
are  clothed  in  cotton,  and  they  wear  sandals 
and  many  ornaments.  Cattle  and  goats  are 
raised  by  them,  and  they  cultivate  maize  and 
cotton. — Lake  Tchad  was  known  to  Leo  Afri- 
canus  in  the  16th  century,  but  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  visited  it  in  later  times  were  Den- 
ham  and  Clapperton  in  1828.  Barth,  Over- 
weg,  and  Vogel  explored  its  vicinity  in  1  SSI- 
'S, Rohlfs  in  1866t  and  Nachtigal  in  1870. 

TCHERNIGO?.  L  A  S.  W.  government  of 
Russia,  bordering  on  Mohilev,  Smolensk,  Orel, 
Eursk,  Poltava,  Eiev,  and  Minsk ;  area,  20,281 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,659,600.  The  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  portion,  is 
flat,  and  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile.  It  is 
well  watered,  the  most  important  rivers  being 
the  Dnieper,  which  flows  on  the  W.  boundary, 
and  its  affluent  the  Desna,  which  intersects  the 
government.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep 
are  abundant,  and  the  breeds  of  the  first  two 
are  particularly  good.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  articles  for  domestic  use.  Much  honey, 
wax,  and  brandy  are  produced.  II*  A  city, 
capital  of  the  government,  on  the  Desna,  885 
m.  S.  W.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1867,  17,096.  It 
is  an  old  town,  and  has  a  castle,  a  beautiful 
cathedral,  several  schools,  and  a  large  trade. 

TCHIHATCHEFF,  PMr,  a  Russian  traveller, 
born  at  Gatchina  in  1812.  After  he  had  served 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and  as 
attach^  to  the  embassy  in  Constantinople,  the 
government  commissioned  him  to  explore  the 
Altai  mountains.  He  has  published,  besides 
other  works,  Voyage  seientifiqus  dans  V Altai 
et  dans  les  contrees  adja/ientes  (Paris,  1846); 
VAHe  Mineure :  description  physique^  statist- 
tique  et  archeologique  de  cette  eontree  (8  vols., 
Paris,  185 3-' 69) ;  and  Le  Bosphore  et  Constan- 
tinople^ of  geological  interest  (1864). 

TCHIJKTCHIS.  I.  A  native  tribe  of  Siberia, 
inhabiting  the  E.  extremity  of  the  continent  of 


Asia  from  the  160th  meridian  to  Behring  strait 
They  are  apparently  akin  to  the  Eoriaks,  who 
occupy  nearly  the  same  territory,  and  whose 
habits  and  customs  are  similar.  A  part  of 
them  are  settled  along  the  shore,  where  they 
support  themselves  chiefly  by  killing  whales, 
seals,  and  walruses;  but  most  of  them  are 
nomads,  who  wander  almost  constantly  with 
great  herds  of  reindeer,  seldom  camping  more 
than  a  week  in  one  place.  They  are  bold,  self- 
reliant,  and  wholly  independent  of  civilization 
and  government.  Their  bands  are  held  together 
only  by  mutual  consent,  and  have  no  govern- 
ing head.  In  general  appearance  they  are  tall, 
athletic,  and  vigorous,  closely  resembling  the 
Korth  American  Indians.  According  to  some 
authorities  the  Tchuktchis  and  Eoriaks  do  not 
number  more  than  6,000  or  8,000,  but  the  Rus- 
sian estimates  are  larger.  O*  A  tribe  of  the 
Eoniaga  family  in  Alaska,  otherwise  called 
Aglegmntes,  who  occupy  the  coast  of  Bristol 
bay  from  the  river  Nushagak  to  lat.  66°  N. 
They  live  in  houses  made  of  slabs,  built  over 
an  excavation,  with  a  low  doorway.  They  are 
peaceable,  given  to  labor  and  trade,  and  are 
ingenious  in  carving  and  other  work,  but  are 
sunk  in  vices  and  extremely  filthy. 

TEA  (Chinese,  tcha^  eha^  or  tha),  a  substance 
used  in  making  a  beverage  by  infusion,  con- 
sisting of  the  dried  leaves  of  one  or  more  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  old  genus  thea,  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  who  have  thoroughly  revised  the 
genera,  say  (Genera  Flantarum,  vol.  i.,  p.  187) 
that  they  can  find  no  good  characters  by  which 
to  separate  thea  as  a  genus  distinct  from  ca- 


Tea  Plant  (Camellia  tbea). 

mellia  ;  as  botanists  were  mostly  agreed  that 
there  was  but  one  species  of  thea^  the  botanical 
name  of  the  tea  plant  under  this  arrangement 
will  be  camellia  thea.  The  genus  is  well  known 
from  the  very  general  cultivation  of  C,  Japoni- 
(M»  and  other  species,  especially  their  double 
forms,  in  greenhouses  in  the  northern  states, 
and  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern.  The  tea 
species  differs  from  any  of  these  in  having 
longer,  narrower,  thinner,  more  serrate,  and 
less  shiny  leaves ;  its  flowers  are  axillary  and 
nodding,  and,  though  only  about  an  inch  across, 
closely  resemble  those  of  a  single  camellia^ 
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The  sepals  and  petals  are  usnallj  five,  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  a  portion  forming  by  their 
nnited  bases  a  cup  within  which  are  numerous 
separate  stamens;  the  fruit  or  pod  is  usually 
three-celled,  with  a  single  large  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  plant  in  the  wild  state  is  a  bushy 
shrub,  and  sometimes  a  small  tree,  but  in  cul- 
tivation is  kept  dwarf  by  pruning.  Like  oth- 
er plants  long  in  cultivation,  tea  has  produced 
several  marked  varieties,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species.  The  original  coun- 
try of  tea  is  not  known ;  it  has  been  found  in 
a  truly  wild  state  in  Assam.  In  the  East  it 
may  be  cultivated  through  a  wide  range,  from 
India  to  Japan.  In  this  country  the  plant  bare- 
ly survives  the  winter  at  Washington,  but  a  lit- 
tle south  of  that  city  it  succeeds,  and  in  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  bears  fruit  abundantly. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  climate  is  es- 
pecially favorable  for  broad-leaved  evergreens, 
both  native  and  exotic,  the  tea  plant  flourishes 
much  farther  north  than  at  the  east.  The  time 
of  its  first  cultivation  in  China  is  not  known. 
That  its  use  in  the  Indies  is  comparatively  re- 
cent is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
name  for  the  plant  or  its  product  in  the  Sans- 
krit;. The  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  import  tea  into  Europe,  and  were 
acqaainted  with  it  early  in  the  16th  century ; 
early  in  the  17th  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  the  cus- 
tom among  European  nations  to  make  use  of 
hot  inf  asions  of  various  leaves,  notably  those 
of  the  sage  (Mlvia\  which  at  one  time  had  a 
high  reputation,  and  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
panacea ;  its  dried  leaves  were  taken  to  China 
hy  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  tea  leaf.  About  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  a  Russian  embassy  to  Chi- 
na brought  back  to  Moscow  packages  of  tea, 
which  were  received  with  much  favor;  and 
in  1664  it  is  recorded  that  the  English  East 
India  company  made  the  queen  of  England 
what  was  considered  the  brilliant  present  of 
two  pounds  of  tea.  When  first  introduced 
into  England,  tea  sold  by  the  pound  at  £6  to 
JBIO  ;  it  was  known  there  previous  to  its  di- 
rect introduction,  having  been  brought  from 
Holland,  but  was  only  used  on  rare  occasions. 
The  first  considerable  importation  was  in  1667, 
when  the  East  India  company  brought  in  4,718 
Ihs.,  which  was  a  supply  for  several  years. — 
Teas  are  classed  as  black  and  green,  distinc- 
tions not  due  to  their  production  by  different 
species,  but  to  the  age  of  the  leaf  when  gath- 
ered and  the  methods  of  preparation ;  each  of 
these  has  several  subvarieties  named  from  the 
provinces  producing  them  or  the  points  of 
exportation,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  arti- 
cle itself.  The  Chinese  districts  which  sup- 
ply the  export  demand  lie  between  lat.  25°  and 
31^  K.  Tea  has  long  been  in  cultivation  in 
Japan,  and  since  the  opening  of  that  country 
to  commerce  a  large  trade  in  it  has  grown  up. 
Various  parts  of  India  are  eminently  favor- 
able to  the  calture ;  the  government  of  British 


India  has  encouraged  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  plant,  and  also  the  cultivation  of  that 
found  wild  in  Assam,  and  large  supplies  are 
sent  from  India  to  England.  In  Java  and 
Penang  the  culture  has  been  established  with 
favorable  results.  About  1860  the  plant  was 
introduced  into  Brazil,  and  by  the  aid  of  Chi- 
nese laborers  some  tea  was  produced ;  but  lit- 
tle mention  has  been  made  of  the  results  in 
later  years.  The  experiments  in  .cultivating 
tea  in  the  United  States  have  been  numer- 
ous; the  most  noted  was  that  of  Br.  Junius 
Smith  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  who  gave  in  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  patent  office  from 
1848  to  1859  full  accounts  of  his  results ;  his 
labors  and  those  of  others  show  that  there  are 
localities  in  the  southern  states  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  excellent  tea,  and  that  its 
success  in  this  country  is  only  a  question  of 
the  price  of  labor.  In  California,  where  the 
plant  flourishes  admirably,  an  experiment  in 
tea  culture  has  recently  been  undertaken  by  a 
colony  of  Japanese. — While  the  many  varieties 
of  tea  are  no  doubt  produced  by  the  same 
species,  the  quality  of  the  product  being  large- 
ly determined  by  the  preparation  given  to  the 
leaves,  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  soils 
and  situations  in  which  the  plants  grow.  The 
tea  of  the  hills  is  different  from  that  of  the 
low  lands,  and  that  which  receives  but  little 
care  gives  a  product  inferior  to  the  highly 
cultivated.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  pre- 
ferred, at  an  elevation  depending  upon  the 
climate ;  almost  any  good  arable  soil,  free  from 
stagnant  moisture,  will  serve  for  the  culture. 
In  China  the  plant  blooms  in  November,  and 
the  seeds  are  ripe  by  the  next  autumn ;  tibese, 
kept  in  sand  till  the  following  spring,  are  sown 
in  a  seed  bed,  or  in  rows  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow ;  the  plants  stand  4  or  5  ft.  apart  each 
way,  and  when  about  18  in.  high  have  the 
leading  shoots  pinched  to  induce  them  to  be- 
come bushy.  The  plants  yield  a  small  picking 
in  their  third  year,  and  attain  their  maximum 
yield  in  tlie  eighth  or  tenth,  after  which  they 
deteriorate  and  give  way  to  young  plants ;  in 
some  localities  the  land  is  enriched  with  litter, 
sewage,  or  other  fertilizers ;  the  plant,  which 
would  naturally  form  a  tree,  is,  for  the  con- 
venience of  picking,  kept  pruned  down  to  6  ft. 
The  quality  of  the  tea  depends  largely  upon 
the  age  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  picking ; 
the  younger  the  leaves  the  more  delicate  their 
flavor,  and  of  course  the  smaller  the  yield. 
The  earliest  picking,  the  first  of  April,  consists 
of  the  buds  and  the  very  youngest  leaves ;  a 
second  gathering,  at  the  end  of  April  or  early 
in  May,  consists  of  more  developed  leaves,  and 
is  the  most  important  crop ;  an  inferior  quality 
of  leaf  is  gathered  in  July,  and  in  some  localities 
another  picking  of  old  and  poor  leaves  is  made 
still  later.  The  picker  has  a  basket  slung  by  a 
cord  around  his  neck,  to  leave  both  hands  at 
liberty ;  he  holds  the  shoot  with  one  hand,  and 
breaks  off  the  blade  of  the  leaf  with  the  other, 
for,  except  in  the  earliest  picking  of  the  very 
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yonng  leaves,  no  portion  of  the  petiole  or  leaf 
stalk  must  be  gathered  with  the  finer  kinds  of 
tea.  If  left  in  large  masses,  so  that  heating  or 
natural  fermentation  takes  place,  the  leaves 
are  greatlj  injured.  I'he  manipulations  to 
which  they  are  subjected  vary  greatly,  and  are 
often  prolonged  and  repeated  in  various  ways. 
As  each  locidity  has  its  traditional  treatment, 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  the  accounts  of  the 
process  vary  greatly ;  in  all,  however,  the  first 
step  is  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  leaves, 
by  exposing  them  in  shallow  baskets  to  the  sun 
and  air,  which  withers  and  slightly  dries  them. 
They  are  then  placed  in  small  quantities  in  a 
shallow  copper  or  iron  pan  heated  by  charcoal 
or  other  fuel,  and  rapidly  stirred ;  at  the  prop- 
er moment  they  are  swept  out  into  other  ves- 
sels or  upon  a  table,  where  other  workmen 
rub  the  leaves  between  their  hands  in  order 
to  roll  them  into  the  form  which  they  finally 
retain ;  exposure  to  the  air  and  a  final  heating 
complete  the  process  with  some  teas, .  while 
with  others  there  are  several  heatings,  alter- 
nated with  airings ;  the  choicer  teas  are  spread 
out  upon  a  table  to  be  assorted  before  packing, 
all  imperfectly  rolled  leaves  being  removed  and 
the  dust  and  fine  fragments  sifted  out.  The 
chest  with  its  leaden  lining  being  ready,  one 
bare-footed  laborer  gets  into  it,  and  another 
gradually  pours  in  the  leaves,  which  the  first 
treads  down  firmly,  and  as  soon  as  the  case  is 
full  the  leaden  cover  is  soldered  down.  If  the 
process  of  drying  is  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  picking,  the  tea  remains  green ; 
but  for  black  tea  the  process  is  prolonged,  and 
repeated  with  long  intervals  of  exposure,  some- 
times for  a  whole  night,  in  order  that  a  kind 
of  fermentation  may  take  place.  Sometimes 
two  qualities  are  made  from  the  same  picking 
by  sifting  the  finer  leaves  from  the  coarser 
after  they  are  dried.  Apart  from  the  tedious 
labor  of  picking  the  crop  leaf  by  leaf,  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  mauy  small  operations  before 
the  tea  is  ready  for  use  will  prevent  its  suc- 
cessful culture  in  this  country,  where  the  cost 
of  labor  is  already  a  serious  problem  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ordinary  farm  crops.  It  re- 
quires about  4  lbs.  of  fresh  leaves  to  make  1 
lb.  of  dried  tea,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  from 
800  to  400  lbs.  Certain  districts  in  China 
produce  either  green  or  black  tea  exclusively. 
A  third  sort,  the  scented  teas,  is  recognized  in 
commerce.  The  scenting  is  generally  due  to 
the  admixture  of  certain  fiowers,  and  while  it 
is  sometimes  practised  upon  choice  kinds,  it  is 
more  frequently  employed  to  give  inferior  kinds 
a  better  flavor ;  the  principal  flowers  used  are 
those  of  tea-olive,  oua  (or  oBmanthus)  fragraTH 
(see  Olive),  and  the  chulan  {ckloranthii9  incon- 
Bpieuus) ;  but  those  of  the  cape  jasmine  (Gar- 
denia) are  sometimes  employed.  The  flow- 
ers are  laid  with  the  leaves  under  pressure,  or 
are  dried  with  them  and  afterward  sifted  out. 
The  classes  of  tea  are  subdivided,  and  names, 
not  always  permanent,  are  given  to  subvarie- 
ties  founded  upon  the  size  and  age  at  which 


the  leaf  is  picked.  Of  the  Chinese  teas,  the 
principal  black  sorts  are  bohea,  congou,  sou- 
chong, caper,  oolong,  pekoe,  and  others.  Bo- 
hea is  the  coarsest  of  these,  and  its  importation 
has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  high- 
est quality  of  black  tea  is  pekoe,  which  con- 
sists of  the  very  youngest  leaves  of  the  first 
picking ;  these,  when  so  young  that  they  are 
still  clothed  with  down,  constitute  the  flowery 
pekoe.  Among  the  green  teas  are  twankay, 
hyson  skin,  young  hyson,  hyson,  imperial,  and 
gunpowder.  The  gunpowder  in  green  tea 
corresponds  with  the  pekoe  in  black,  and  like 
that  is  from  the  first  gatherings;  imperial,  hy- 
son, and  young  hyson  are  grades  made  from 
the  second  and  third  pickings,  while  the  infe- 
rior light  leaves,  winnowed  from  the  hysons, 
make  the  hyson  skin,  the  chief  market  for 
which  is  found  in  this  country.  The  brick  tea 
of  Thibet  is  probably  the  poorest  of  all;  it 
gets  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  blocks  into 
which  refuse  tea  and  tea  sweepings  are  made  bj 
mixing  them  with  bullock^s  blood  and  drying 
by  fire  heat ;  the  bricks  are  wrapped  in  paper 
or  sewed  up  in  sheep  skins,  and  are  rarely  ex- 
ported except  as  a  curiosity.  The  teas  from 
India  have  a  separate  nomenclature.  The  finer 
teas,  both  black  and  green,  are  rarely  seen  in 
this  country;  if  packed  in  large  parcels,  or 
conveyed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  a  fermenta- 
tion or  change  takes  place  which  destroys  their 
quality ;  a  large  share  of  the  crop  is  consumed 
by  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  a  portion  of  it 
finds  its  way  by  overland  conveyance  to  Russia. 
— Teas  are  subject  to  various  adulterations  in 
China,  and  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
Elbld,  including  the  mixing  of  different  qualities, 
and  the  coloring  and  other  treatment  to  im- 
prove the  looks  of  inferior  kinds.  The  ma- 
nipulation of  poor  teas  to  give  them  a  finer 
appearance  is  carried  on  in  China,  and  there 
are  establishments  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica engaged  in  the  business.  The  glazing  or 
facing  of  teas  is  done  with  plumbago  or  black 
lead,  added  in  fine  powder  to  the  tea  in  a  re- 
volving cylinder  where  the  mutual  attrition 
imparts  to  the  leaves  a  peculiarly  smooth  and 
glossy  appearance.  Green  teas,  being  in  this 
country  especially  popular  (their  higher  price 
conveying  the  idea  that  they  are  of  better 
quality),  are  produced  to  meet  the  demand  by 
coloring  cheaper  black  kinds.  The  principal 
materials  used  in  coloring  are  *'  China  clay,'^ 
or  terra  alba  (largely  found  in  this  country  and 
exported),  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric-;  some- 
times gypsum  and  indigo  are  used ;  the  color- 
ing matters,  mixed  in  proportions  to  prodnce 
the  desired  shade,  are  added  to  the  slightly 
moistened  tea,  and  the  whole  agitated  until 
the  color  becomes  evenly  distributed  and  the 
leaves  by  rubbing  together  become  glazed.  This 
treatment,  with  variations  in  the  manipulation, 
is  so  general  that  but  very  little  uncolored 
green  tea  is  offered  for  sale.  The  coloring  and 
facing  are  readily  detected  by  examining  the 
leaves  under   the  microscope  as  an  opaque 
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object,  when  the  particles  of  coloring  matter 
are  easily  seen ;  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
farther  examination  as  to  the  materials  nsed, 
the  leaves  must  be  treated  with  water,  and 
the  washings  subjected  to  chemical  tests,  or 
be  burned,  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  ash. 
The  adulteration  by  mixing  a  finer  tea  with  a 
portion  of  an  inferior  grade  is  common ;  be- 
sides this  the  Chinese  prepare  what  is  called 
'*  lie  tea "  for  this  express  use,  consisting  of 
the  dust  which  accumulates  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tea,  and  the  dust  of  other  leaves,  rice 
husks,  &c.,  made  up  by  the  aid  of  gum  into 
little  pellets  and  colored  to  resemble  tea.  Some 
years  ago  the  annual  importation  of  this  stuff 
into  England  was  half  a  million  pounds  annu- 
ally, all  of  which  was  used  to  mix  with  teas. 
The  adulteration  is  readily  detected  by  soaking 
a  portion  of  tea  and  examining  it  with  a  lens ; 
the  true  leaf  may  be  unrolled  and  spread  out, 
while  the  factitious  article  will  separate  into 
ita  component  fragments.  Another  adultera- 
tion is  with  exhausted  tea  leaves ;  at  the  Chi- 
nese tea  houses,  which  are  open  day  and  night, 
the  tea  is  usually  made  in  a  cup,  covered  with  a 
saucer,  and  then  poured  into  another  cup ;  large 
jars  stand  about  the  saloons  into  which  the 
dregs  are  emptied ;  these  are  carefully  made 
over  and  find  their  way  into  commerce.  The 
detection  of  these  when  colored  is  not  difficult, 
but  when  they  are  rerolled  without  coloring, 
a  chemical  analysis  must  be  made ;  it  is  gen- 
erally only  necessary 
to  test  for  the  tfmount 
of  tannic  acid,  which 
in  genuine  teas  ranges 
from  20  to  40  per 
cent.,  while,  in  ex- 
hausted teas  it  is  from 
7  to  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  and  sometimes 
completely  extracted. 
The  adulteration  with 
other  leaves  is  prac- 
tised in  China,  and 
was  formerly  to  a 
large  extent  in  Eng- 
land ;  willow  leaves 
and  those  of  camellia 
»a$anqua  are  much 
used  m  China,  while 
in  England  those  of 
the  sloe  or  wild  plum, 
the  hawthorn,  elder, 
plane  tree,  poplar, 
and  others  have  been 
employed.  These  adul- 
terations and  others 
with  false  leaves  may 
be  readily  detected  by 
soaking  out  and  un- 
rolling them ;  those  of  the  true  tea  being  well 
known  as  to  their  shape,  the  character  of 
the  margin,  and  especially  the  serration  (the 
looping  together  of  the  principal  veins  just 
within  the  margin  being  very  characteristic), 
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they  may  be  readily  picked  out  from  any  for- 
eign admixture  by  the  aid  of  a  hand  glass. — 
Tea  has  been  analyzed  by  different  chemists, 
whose  results  show  much  discrepancy,  doubt- 
less due  to  the  variable  character  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  average  composition  is,  in  100  parts : 
carbohydrates  (gum  and  sugar),  21 ;  fatty  mat- 
ters, 4 ;  albuminoids,  15 ;  tannin,  26*28 ;  vege- 
table fibre,  20;  theine,  2  or  8;  mineral. sub- 
stances, 5 ;  water,  5 ;  and  an  aromatic  oil,  less 
than  1.  The  most  important  constituent  is 
theine,  or,  as  it  is  identical  with  the  active 
principle  in  coffee,  caffeine,  a  crystallizable 
substance,  soluble  in  water  and  having  a  bitter 
taste  (see  Caffeine)  ;  acting  as  a  feeble  base, 
it  is  classed  among  the  alkaloids,  with  the 
formula  CisHioNiOs  +  HiO.  8ome  give  the 
proportion  as  high  as  6  per  cent,  in  the  finer 
green  teas,  but  the  average  is  2  to  8  per  cent. 
The  constituent  next  in  importance  is  the 
aromatic  oil,  as  upon  this  depends  the  aroma 
and  a  large  share  of  the  flavor  of  the  tea.  The 
tannin  gives  the  tea  its  astringency;  in  the 
proper  making  or  Infusing  of  tea  the  object  is 
to  extract  as  much  of  the  theine  and  aromatic 
oil  and  as  little  of  the  tannin  as  possible ;  when 
tea  is  infused  too  long,  or  is  boiled,  the  amount 
of  tannin  in  the  infusion  is  perceived  by  its 
marked  astringency ;  more  or  less  of  the  other 
constituents  are  taken  up  by  the  water,  and 
give  what  is  called  "  body  "  to  the  tea. — The 
wealthy  Chinese  make  their  tea  in  the  cup. 
The  proper  quantity  of  leaves  is  placed  in  the 
cup,  boiling  water  poured  over  them,  and  the 
cup  covered  for  a  time  with  the  saucer;  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  rising  to  the  surface, 
a  perforated  bit  of  silver,  or  silver  filigree 
work,  is  placed  over  them.  The  poorer  Chinese 
make  their  tea  in  a  tea  pot.  In  Japan  some 
teas  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  in- 
fused in  the  cup  and  stirred  before  taking,  that 
both  the  infusion  and  powder  may  be  swal- 
lowed ;  it  is  also  the  custom  in  Tartary  to  take 
the  leaves  with  the  liquid.  In  other  countries 
it  is  customary  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
tea :  in  England  and  America,  sugar  and  milk 
or  cream ;  in  Russia,  lemon  juice ;  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  very  common  to  add 
a  littie  brandy  or  other  spirit.  The  quality  of 
the  tea  (the  infusion)  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
manner  of  making  it.  Those  who  think  that 
color  indicates  strength  boil  the  tea,  either 
putting  the  leaves  directly  into  boiling  water, 
or  placing  them  in  cold  water  and  setting  the 
pot  upon  the  fire  until  the  water  boils;  some 
practise  prolonged  infusion,  with  the  same  re- 
sult, a  dark-colored  liquid,  in  which  the  proper 
flavor  is  concealed  by  the  amount  of  tannin 
extracted ;  and  some  add  a  fragment  of  soda  to 
increase  the  color.  Connoisseurs  in  tea  usu- 
ally make  it  on  the  table,  a  caddy  containing 
several  kinds  of  tea  and  an  urn  of  boiling  water 
being  at  hand ;  a  portion  of  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  the  tea  pot,  and  when  that  is  thor- 
oughly warmed  the  water  is  distributed  among 
the  tea  cups ;  then  the  leaves  of  one  sort  (or  a 
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niixtare  of  two  or  three  sorts)  are  placed  in 
the  pot,  boiling  water  poured  on,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  cups  being  emptied  of  the  water 
put  in  to  warm  them,  it  is  serv^ed.  The  char- 
acter of  the  water  greatly  influences  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tea,  it  being  impossible  to  make 
really  good  tea  with  hard  water.  Excess  of 
lime  in  the  water  may  be  corrected  by  the 
judicious  use  of  carbonate  of  soda. — The  effects 
of  the  habitual  use  of  tea  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed, some  regarding  them  as  highly  dele- 
terious, while  others,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  in  theine,  have  main- 
tained that  tea  is  nutritious,  and  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  food.  The  elaborate  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  ("  Foods,"  in  the 
^international  Scientific  Series,"  Xew  York, 
1873)  are  worthy  of  study;  his  results  in  brief 
are :  that  while  the  amount  of  nutriment  con- 
tained in  the  quantity  of  tea  one  consumes  is 
not  sufficient  to  be  of  use  in  building  up  the 
system  or  in  supplying  heat,  it  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  vital  functions,  and  particular- 
ly stimulates  respiration,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
creased amount  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by 
the  lungs  after  taking  it ;  and  that  it  power- 
fully promotes  the  assimilation  and  transforma- 
tion of  other  foods.  Excessive  use  of  tea  pro- 
duces wakefulness  and  increased  mental  and 
bodily  activity,  which  is  followed  by  a  reaction 
that  brings  exhaustion  and  a  corresponding 
depression.  Most  of  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
tea  are  ascribed  to  the  volatile  oil ;  the  long 
continued  breathing  of  air  impregnated  with 
this  produces  illness  in  the  packers  of  tea,  and 
the  tea  tasters  at  the  tea  marts  in  China,  who 
are  even  careful  not  to  swallow  the  infusion, 
are  obliged  in  a  few  years  to  give  up  their 
lacrative  positions  with  shattered  constitutions. 
The  Ohinese,  who  drink  tea  at  all  times,  are 
careful  to  use  none  less  than  a  year  old,  as  in 
time  the  oil  either  evaporates  or  is  so  modified 
that  it  ceases  to  be  injurious. — There  are  nu- 
merous substitutes  for  tea  in  different  coan- 
tries,  and  widely  separated  peoples  have  in 
use  some  plant  the  active  principle  of  which 
is  closely  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
that  in  tea.  Besides  coffee  and  chocolate,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  beverages  is 
the  Paraguay  tea.  (See  Mat^.)  The  khat 
of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  introduced  into  the 
Mohammedan  parts  of  Africa,  is  eatTia  edulis, 
the  leaves  and  small  twigs  of  which  possess  the 
properties  of  tea  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
coca  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  though  generally 
chewed,  has  similar  properties,  and  is  some- 
times used  like  tea.  (See  Ooga.)  Other  plants 
might  be  cited.  (See  also  New  Jersey  Tea.) 
— The  official  records  of  importation  into  Eng- 
land begin  in  1725,  in  which  year  there  was 
imported  370,323  lbs. ;  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  the  quantity  entered  for  home 
consumption  was  23,730,160  lbs.  Until  1834 
the  East  India  company  had  a  monopoly  of 
tea,  which  paid  a  heavy  duty ;  but  in  tliat  year 
the  duty  was  reduced,  and  the  trade  thrown 


open  to  all.  The  imports  of  tea  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  five  years,  ending  Dec. 
31,  entered  for  home  consumption  only,  were: 
1869,  998,995  cwt. ;  1870,  1,050,202 ;  1871, 
1,102,943;  1872,  1,141,003;  1878,  1,178,760. 
The  value  of  the  total  import  for  the  same 
years,  of  which  one  fourth  was  reexported, 
was  £10,811,466,  £10,097,619,  £11,635,644, 
£12,933,143,  and  £11,372,595.  The  imports 
into  the  United  States  for  five  years,  ending 
June  30,  for  home  t^onsumption,  were :  1869- 
70,  423,293  cwt. ;  1870-'7l,  468,615  ;  1871--2, 
569,741;  1872-'3,  678,707;  1873-'4,  498,318. 
The  total  values  (in  gold)  for  the  respective 
years  were  $13,871,546,  $17,254,617,  $22,943,- 
676,  $24,466,170,  and  $21,212,834. 

TEACHEBS'  IMtfniVIi:,  in  the  United  States, 
an  assemblage  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  the 
art  and  methods  of  teaching,  by  lectures,  con- 
ferences, class  drills,  &c.,  from  experienced 
teachers.  An  institute  is  usually  held  in  each 
county  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  once  a  year,  some- 
times oftener,  the  sessions  lasting  from  one  to 
two  weeks.  The  instruction  is  free.  This 
plan  was  first  adopted  by  Henry  Barnard, 
state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  1839.  Institutes  have  been  held  in 
Xew  York  since  1843,  and  have  been  main- 
tained by  state  appropriations  since  1847.  They 
were  begun  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and in  1846,  and  soon  afterward  in  many  other 
states.  In  most  of  the  states  they  are  required 
by  law  to  be  held,  and  in  several  the  atten- 
dance of  teachers  is  obligatory.  In  some  states 
provision  is  made  for  their  maintenance  by 
public  funds. .  The  instruction  in  these  tem- 
porary training  schools  is  necessarily  almost 
wholly  oral,  and  is  confined  to  an  explanation 
and  illustration  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  governing  schools.  Conferences  are 
held,  in  which  the  teachers  relate -their  own 
experience  of  particular  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline. 

TEAK,  an  East  Indian  tree,  tectona  grandu 
(called  in  Malabar  teeca\  valuable  for  its  timber. 
It  belongs  to  the  verhenaeeoi,  a  family  which, 
while  its  most  familiar  representatives  with  ns 
are  ornamental  herbs  and  shrubs,  includes  some 
important  tropical  trees.  The  teak  is  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  beauty ;  it  grows  over  200 
ft.  high ;  the  elliptical  leaves  are  12  to  24  in. 
long,  and  so  rough  as  to  be  useful  for  polishing 
wood;  the  small  white  flowers  are  fragrant, 
in  terminal  panicles,  and  have  the  structure 
common  to  the  family.  The  tree  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  India  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, and  has  been  introduced  into  other  Brit- 
ish possessions.  It  is  probable  that  other  and 
closely  related  species  contribute  to  the  supply 
of  commerce.  The  wood  of  the  teak  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  known  on  account  of 
its  great  weight,  hardness,  and  durability,  qual- 
ities which  have  caused  it  to  be  long  used  in 


tbe  East,  not  011I7  for  temples,  but  for  dwell- 
ings. It  is  most  employed  in  ship  building, 
being  practically  indestnictible  by  we&r  or  de- 
cay, and  Teasels  built  of  it  have  lasted  100 


Teik  (TsctoDi  gniuUi). 

years,  to  be  then  only  broken  up  on  account 
of  their  poor  sailing  qualities  from  faulty  mod- 
els. The  wood  works  eatoly,  bnt  on  account 
of  the  large  amonnt  of  silez  contdned  in  it,  the 
tools  employed  are  qmcltly  worn  away;  it  is 
brownish,  and  contains  an  oil  which  prevents 
spikes  and  other  iroil  work  with  which  it  is 
in  contact  from  rusting,  even  when  the  wood 
is  naed  green.  Its  weight  varies  in  different 
localities,  from  42  to  02  lb&  to  the  cnbic  foot, 
the  teak  from  Malabar  is  the  heaviest,  whilt 
that  from  Bunnah  and  Siam  is  much  hghtcr: 
in  ship  building  its  great  weight  largely  offsets 
its  dnrability,  and  it  is  therefore  now  custom- 
ary to  nse  it  only  for  planking. — Yarious  simi- 
lar woods  are  called  teak;  the  African  teak 
was  long  used  in  ship  building  before  its  origin 
was  known;  it  is  the  genns  Ol^Uldia,  of  the 
enphorbia  family. 

TCAl.  the  common  name  of  the  small  riv- 
er ducks  of  the  genera  luttion  (Eanp)  and 
qiurqu^vla  (Stephens),  called  laretllethy  the 
French.  In  the  genus  nettian  the  hill  is  as 
loD^  as  the  head,  strught,  nnasually  narrow, 
w\&  sides  parallel,  as  high  as  broad  at  the  base, 
tbe  depressed  tip  with  a  very  narrow  nail; 
wiD^  moderate  and  pointed,  second  quill  the 
longest,  and  the  secondaries  lengthened  and 
pointed  ;  tail  moderate  and  wedge-shaped  ; 
toes  united  by  a  foil  weh,  the  hind  one  short 
and  slighty  lobed.  There  are  about  20  species, 
distribnted  alt  over  the  globe,  though  most  nu- 
meroBB  in  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  they  arc 
miffratory,  commencing  their  rapid  flights  in 
email  flocks  soon  after  sunset,  resting  by  day 
on  the  sorface  of  fresh  water  or  the  reedy 
shores  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding  princi' 
pally  at  night  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms, 
seeds,  and  grains ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  large 
nuiBS  ot  decayed  vegetable  matter  lined  with 


down,  and  tbe  eggs  are  eight  to  ten ;  they  are 

highly  esteemed  ss  game.  The  European  teal 
was  domesticated  by  the  Romans.  The  green- 
winged  teal  (N.  CaToiinentii,  Baird)  is  14  in. 
long,  22  to  24  in.  in  alar  extent,  and  the  hill  1| 
in. ;  the  head  and  neck  ore  chestont,  the  chin 
black,  and  the  forehead  dusky ;  aronnd  the  ej'cs 
and  on  tbe  sides  of  the  head  is  a  broad  rich 
green  stripe,  passing  into  a  bluish  black  patch 
on  the  nape ;  below  white,  with  rounded  black 
spots  on  throat;  lower  neck,  sides,  and  scapu- 
lars finely  banded  with  black  and  grayish  white ; 
specnlum  on  wings  broad  and  rich  green;  a 
white  crescent  in  front  of  bend  of  wings; 
under  tail  coverts  black,  with  a  patch  of  baS 
white  on  each  side ;  wing  coverts  plun  oUve- 
gray ;  in  the  female  tbe  under  parts  are  white, 
and  the  upper  dark  brown  with  gray  edgings. 
It  occurs  over  the  whole  of  North  America, 
and  accidentally  in  Europe ;  it  migrates  prin- 
cipally over  the  land,  breeding  from  the  great 
lalceB  to  the  for  countries;  it  runs  well,  is  a 
good  swimmer  and  diver,  and  a  very  rapid  and 
graceful  flier ;  having  a  comparatively  long 
neck,  it  feeds  while  swimming,  and,  being 
choice  in  its  selection  of  food,  affords  a  deli- 
cious flesh ;  it  is  not  very  shy ;  the  eggs  ore  14 
by  I|  in.,  mnch  rounded,  dull  yellowish  with 
indistinct  deeper  tints. — In  the  genus  guerqve- 
dvla  the  bill  widens  a  little  to  the  end,  which 
is  obtnsely  rounded,  is  higher  than  broad  at 
base,  has  a  wider  nail  and  the  lamelle  visible 
on  the  sides.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species  in  North  AmeritM,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
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with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  other  genus. 
The  blue-winged  teal  {Q.  diieor*,  Steph.)  is  16 
in,  long,  24  or  SS  in.  in  alar  extent,  with  a  bill 
of  1}  in. ;  the  head  and  neck  above  are  plum- 
beous gray;  top  of  bead  black;  white  crescent 
in  front  of  eyes;  under  parta  purplish  gray, 
each  feather  spotted  with  black ;  fore  part 
of  back  brownish  with  two  narrow  bands  of 

Eurplish  gray;  back  behind  and  tail  greenish 
rown;  under  tail  coverts  black;  outer  webs 
of  some  of  the  scapulars  and  the  wing  coverts 
bright  blue ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white, 
with  grass-green  speculum  below  them;  bill 
black  ;  in  the  female  the  top  of  the  bead  is 
brown,  chin  and  throat  yellowish  white,  back 
brown  with  paler  edgings,  under  parts  whitish 
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with  obscure  brown  spots,  and  the  same  blue 
and  white  in  the  wings  as  in  the  male.  It 
is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America  to 
the  Rockj  mountains,  is  abundant  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  in  winter,  and  is  less 
hardj  than  the  green- winged  species. 

TEAB8,  the  limpid,  colorless,  slightly  saline 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  continually 
poured  out  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bathe  the 
surface  of  the  eyes,  to  secure  the  easy  and  free 
motion  of  the  lids,  and  to  wash  ofF  any  irrita- 
ting particles  from  their  sensitive  membrane. 
The  lachrymal  belong  to  the  aggregated  glands, 
or  those  in  which  the  vesicles  or  acini  are 
arranged  in  lobules;  there  is  one  at  the  upper, 
external,  and  anterior  part  of  each  orbit,  in  a 
depression  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  relation  with 
the  external  rectus  muscle,  resting  behind  on  a 
fatty  areolar  tissue ;  each  gland  is  of  the  size 
of  a  small  almond,  reddish  white,  flattened, 
and  enveloped  in  a  fibro-oellular  capsule ;  the 
secretion  is  poured  out  by  six  or  seven  trunks 
opening  within  the  upper  lid.  At  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eyes,  in  both  lids,  are  two  very 
narrow,  always  open  apertures,  the  lachrymal 
puneta^  in  the  middle  of  a  slightly  prominent 
tubercle,  about  1^  line  from  the  inner  junction 
of  the  lids  \  they  are  opposite  each  other,  the 
lower  turned  up  and  the  upper  down,  and  both 
outward  and  backward.  Through  these  open- 
ings the  tears  are  conveyed  by  the  lachrymal 
ducts  in  each  lid  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  at  the 
inner  angle  of  each  eye,  in  the  bony  groove 
between  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  ascending 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  it  is  a  small 
membranous  sac,  opening  below  into  the  nasal 
duct,  which  conveys  the  tears  into  the  nose 
beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  At  the 
inner  angle  of  the  lids,  in  front  of  the  globe 
and  behind  the  lachrymal  puncta,  is  a  small 
reddish  tubercle,  pyramidal,  with  the  summit 
turned  forward  and  outward ;  this  is  the  lachry- 
mal caruncle,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  small 
mucous  follicles,  covered  by  the  conjunctiva, 
.which  forms  in  front  and  to  the  outside  a  semi- 
lunar fold,  called  the  nictitating  membrane; 
this  is  rudimentary  in  man,  but  remarkably  de- 
veloped in  birds.  The  act  of  crying,  generally 
accompanying  an  increased  secretion  of  tears, 
as  far  as  the  movements  of  respiration  are 
concerned,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
laughing,  though  occasioned  by  a  contrary  emo- 
tion ;  the  expiratory  muscles  are  in  more  or  less 
violent  convulsive  movement,  sending  out  the 
breath  in  a  series  of  jerks,  accompanied  by 
well  known  sounds ;  in  children  the  act  is  some- 
times continued  almost  to  the  complete  emp- 
tying of  the  chest  of  air,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  parents,  but  the  necessity  of  breathing  is 
always  stronger  than  the  convulsive  muscular 
movements.  Moderate  excitement,  whether  of 
joy,  tenderness,  or  grief,  increases  greatly  the 
quantity  of  the  tears,  though  the  secretion  is 
checked  by  violent  emotions ;  in  intense  grief 
the  tears  do  not  flow,  the  restoration  of  the 
secretion  being  a  sign  of  moderated  sorrow, 


and  itself  affording  relief  by  the  resumption 
of  nervous  action.  The  sensory,  emotional,  or 
instinctive  ganglia,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the 
will,  in  intense  grief  become  congested,  and 
the  flow  of  tears  is  the  natural  method  for 
their  relief;  hence  the  danger  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance from  long  continued  tearless  grief. 
Considering  their  size,  there  are  no  other  glands 
which  ordinarily  can  so  increase  the  amount  of 
their  secretion  as  the  lachrymal ;  the  quantity 
is  sometimes  very  great,  and  very  easily  stim- 
ulated; the  shedding  of  tears  is  also  conta; 
gious. — ^The  lachrymal  puncta  may  be  closed, 
causing  the  tears  to  flow  over  the  cheeks,  for 
which  the  remedy  is  dilatation  by  fine  probes. 
When  the  nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  the  eye  is 
watery  and  the  corresponding  nostril  dry,  the 
sac  forming  a  small  tumor  at  the  side  of  the 
nose;  the  sac  also  may  be  inflamed,  with  pain, 
tenderness,  swelling,  and  feverish  symptoms ; 
this  may  end  in  suppuration,  and  an  external 
opening,  constituting  lachrymal  fistula,  requi- 
ring the  restoration  of  the  obliterated  duct  by 
styles  of  different  materials. 

TEASEL  (A.  S.  t€B9el^  from  tosan,  to  tease), 
the  ripened  flower  heads  of  dipsacusfullonuM^ 
used  for  raising  a  nap  upon  woollen  cloths. 
The  genus  dipsaetu  (Gr.  6i^iv,  to  tliirst,  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  cups  formed  by  the  united 
leaves  in  some  species,  which  hold  water)  b  the 
representative  of  a  small  family,  the  dipMcec^ 
which  is  BO  closely  related  to  the  eompoiita 
that  in  a  systematic  arrangement  it  is  placed . 
next  to  that  family.     Like  the  composites,  the 
teasel  family  have  their  flowers  in  dense  heads, 
but  their  anthers  are  not  united  and  the  seeds 
have  albumen.     In  the  teasel  itself,  of  which 
there  are  about  a  dozen  old-world  species,  the 
plants  are  biennial  or  perennial,  with  coarse, 
deeply  toothed,   opposite,  rough  leaves;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  an  oblong  head, 
consisting  of  small  flowers,  each  in  the  axil  of 
a  bract,  which  appears  as  a  strong  scale  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.    The  wild  teasel  (D.  m/ltes- 
tris)  is  sparingly  introduced,  and  is  found  in 
the  older  states  as  a  roadside  weed ;  it  is  from 
2  to  6  ft.  high,  and  its  numerous  heads  of  pale 
purple  flowers,  with  a  large  involucre  at  their 
base,  make  it  a  conspicuous  and  not  inelegant 
plant ;  the  bracts  to  the  heads  terminate  in  a 
long  straight  point ;  it  should  be  treated  as  an 
intruder.    The  teasel  of  commerce,  or  fullers' 
teasel,  though  bearing  the  specific  name  given 
above,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  the  wild  teasel,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  a  longer  head  with  a  shorter  involucre ; 
the  bracts  are  much  stiffer,  and  have  hooked 
points.    These  heads,  when  ripe,  are  about  21 
m.  long  and  H  in.  in  diameter,  and  clothed 
with  regular,  strong,  sharp,  recurved  hooks; 
they  are  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and 
in  some  countries  of  cultivation ;  considerable 
quantities  are  produced  in  England,  but  the 
chief  supply  is  from  Holland  and  France.    The 
teasel  has  now  and  tlien  been  cultivated  in 
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thiB  conntrj ;  aaj  eood  soil  amts  it ;  the  seed 
13  sown  in  spring,  the  plaata  thinned  U>  18  in. 
imd  tept  coltiTsted  through  the  season ;  the 
next  jeai  the  flover  heads  appear,  and  earth 
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is  thrown  against  the  plants  to  keep  them  ap- 
right ;  when  the  flowers  wither,  the  beads  are 
cut,  leaving  S  or  Q  in.,  of  stalk  attached,  and 
dried  La  the  snn.  Their  use  is  to  tease  or  raise 
a  Dap  upon  cloth,  and  this  is  done  by  the  hoolcs, 
irhieh  catch  and  pull  out  one  end  of  the  wool 
fibres,  near  the  surface,  leaving  the  other  end 
of  the  fibre  still  twisted  in  the  thread.  For- 
merlj  teasing,  or  teaslis^;,  was  done  b;  hand, 
the  heads  being  fastened  in  a  frame,  and  drawn 
OTer  the  surface  of  the  cloth  bj  the  operator 
with  a  frame  in  each  hand ;  now  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery;  the  teasels,  cut  length- 
wise into  halves  or  quarters,  are  attached  to 
a  wooden  oyllndrioal  frame,  which  revolves, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cloth  passes  be- 
neath it.  UDoh  inventive  talent  has  been  ei- 
p«nded  in  providing  snbstitotes  for  teasels,  bat 
ill  have  been  discarded ;  for  the  natural  tea- 
sel, unlike  any  artificial  substitste,  while  snfii- 


other  obatacie,  withont  injury  to  the  doth. 

mCHNOLOOT  (Gr.  re^,  an  art,  and  }i6yr>t, 
discoorse),  the  systematic  knowlerlco  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  industrial  arts.  It 
is  divisible  into  several  branches,  but  chiefly 
into  chemical  teohnology  and  mechanical  tcch- 
noli^y.  Chemical  technology  embraces  those 
industries  which  chieSy  demand  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  such  as  the  manHfactnro  of  chem- 
ictla,  ineloding  the  various  acids  and  the  com- 
pounds of  soda  and  potash ;  the  manufacture 
ef  soap  and  candles,  glass,  and  the  various 
binds  of  pottery  and  porcelain ;  the  mannfao- 
tare  4^  illnminatiug  gas,  and  the  distillation  and 
reSning  of  tho  waste  products  of  gas  works 
ud  of  cftida  petroleum ;  and  the  distillation 


'  and  rectifiofttion  of  spirits  and  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wine  and  beer.  Mecbaoical  technolo- 
gy embraces  textile  manufactures  and  tbe  me- 
chanic arts  in  general.  In  many  of  the  arts  a 
combination- of  both  mechanical  and  chemical 
knowledge  is  required,  as  in  glass  making  and 
calico  printing.  Schools  of  technology  are 
established  independently  and  also  in  connec- 
tion with  colleges  and  nniversities,  not  only 
for  the  advantage  of  the  general  student,  bnt 
for  those  who  intend  to  become  experts  in  one 
or  at  most  a  few  branches,  in  which  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  arts  ore  taught,  in- 
cluding mathematics,  mechanical  engineering, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  usually 
mineralogy  and  geolo^.  In  independent  in- 
stitutions other  branches  are  added. 

VBasasat,  or  tecnOa,  a  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee Indians,  bom  near  the  present  town  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  about  1768,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct  5,  1818.    Ills  first 

frominent  appearance  was  in  the  attack  on 
ortSecovery  inl7B4.  About  1805  his  broth- 
er ElskwatawB  set  up  as  a  prophet,  denoun- 
cing the  use  of  liquors,  and  of  all  food  and 
manners  introduced  by  the  whites.  Tecnm- 
seh  and  the  prophet  then  attempted  to  unite 
all  the  western  tribes  into  one  nation  to  re- 
sist the  whites.  They  visited  the  Indians 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
soon  had  a  village  of  400  Indians  gathered  at 
Greenville.  Gen.  Uarrison  required  them  to 
remove,  as  it  was  beyond  the  Indian  limit 
fixed  by  treaty.  Tecumseb  went  to  Vincennes 
with  400  warriors  to  overawe  Harrison,  and 
the  conference  was  broken  np  by  his  vio- 
lence. Finding  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  he 
attempted  to  explain.  In  1611,  while  he  was 
in  the  south  exciting  the  Creeks  end  Bemi- 
noles  to  rise  by  promise  of  English  aid,  Harri- 
son marijhed  on  the  prophet's  townto  demand 
that  the  Indians  should  return  to  their  various 
tribes,  mnrderers  of  whites  be  surrendered, 
and  plunder  given  up.  The  prophet  attacked 
him,  and  was  defeated  at  Tippecanoe,  on  the 
Wabash  (Nov.  7).  This  disconcerted  Teoum- 
seli's  plans  and  broke  the  spell  of  the  proph- 
et's power.  When  war  was  declared  with 
England,  Tecumseh  appeared  in  Canada  with 
a  number  of  warriors,  and  refused  to  meet 
the  American  commanders  in  council.  He  was 
in  the  action  against  Van  Home  on  the  Kai- 
sin,  and  after  being  wounded  at  Hagnaga  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  British  forces. 
He  was  in  command  with  Proctor  at  the  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs,  and  saved  American  prisoners 
from  massacre.  After  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
he  urged  Proctor  to  engage  Harrison  when  he 
landed,  bnt  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat 
In  the  first  engagement  he  was  wounded  while 
holding  the  passage  of  a  stream.  With  Proc- 
tor he  selectM  the  battle  ground  at  tbe  Thames, 
in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Canada,  and  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing.  Ikying  aside  bis 
sword  and  nniform  in  tho  oonviction  that  he 
most  fall,  he  put  on  his, hunting  dress  and 
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fought  desperately  till  he  was  killed.  Col.  R. 
M.  Johnson  was  said  to  have  shot  him ;  but  in 
reality  his  death  was  not  for  some  days  known 
to  the  Americans. — The  life  of  Tecumseh  and 
of  his  brother  the  prophet  has  been  written  by 
Benjamin  Drake  (12mo,  Cincinnati,  1841). 

TEE1H,  the  organs  in  vertebrates  for  the 
seizure  and  mastication  of  food,  placed  at  or 
near  the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
adult  man  there  are  82,  16  in  each  jaw,  im- 
planted in  sockets,  and  of  an  irregular  conoid 
form;  in  the  child,  previous  to  the  second 
dentition,  there  are  only  20.  For  their  de- 
velopment see  Dentitiov.  The  number  of  the 
teeth  increases  in  the  lower  animals,  being 
greatest  in  the  cetaceans  and  marsupials  among 
mammals,  and  also  considerable  in  many  rep- 
tiles and  fishes.  The  portion  of  a  tooth  above 
the  socket  is  called  the  crown,  the  concealed 
part  the  root  or  fang;  between  these  there  is 
a  more  or  less  marked  constriction  or  neck. 
In  vertebrate  animals  the  teeth,  like  the  bones, 
have  for  their  earthy  basis  phosphate  of  lime, 
mingled  with  some  carbonate  of  lime  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 
The  latter  substance  is  more  abundant  in  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  than  elsewhere,  but  every- 
where phosphate  of  lime  is  the  main  ingredi- 
ent upon  which  the  teeth  depend  for  their  so- 
lidity and  firmness. — A  tooth  is  composed  of 
three  different  tissues,  dentine,  eru$ta  petrosay 
and  enamel.  The  dentine,  forming  the  great- 
er part  of  the  body  of  the  tooth,  consists  of 
a  firm,  transparent,  .nearly  homogeneous  sub- 
stratum, composed  of  about  72  per  cent,  of 
calcareous  matter  and  28  per  cent,  of  organic 
substance.  It  is  permeated  throughout  by 
minute  cylindrical  channels,  called  eanalieuliy 
about  TY.iinr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  which 
radiate  from  a  central  cavity  contained  in  the 
tooth,  called  the  pulp  cavity,  toward  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  dentine.  During  their 
course  the  canaliculi  branch  and  divide,  often 
several  times  in  succession,  becoming  thus 
very  much  reduced  in  size  and  at  the  same 
time  increased  in  number.  In  the  central 
cavity  of  the  dentine  is  contained  the  pulp  of 
the  tooth,  a  soft,  vascular,  and  sensitive  pa- 
pilla, the  only  portion  of  the  tooth  which  is 
supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  nerves.  Un- 
doubtedly the  canaliculi  of  the  dentine  are 
either  channels  for  the  absorption  of  nutritious 
fluids  from  the  pulp,  or  are  filled  with  soft 
filaments  composed  of  organic  material,  by 
which  this  absorption  is  accomplished.  The 
crusta  petrosa  is  a  thin  layer  of  bony  tissue 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  dentine  in  the 
fang  of  the  tooth,  and  serving  to  connect  it, 
by  means  of  its  periosteum,  more  firmly  to 
the  socket.  It  differs  but  little  from  compact 
bony  tissue  elsewhere,  except  that  it  contains 
no  blood  vessels,  and  is  distinguished  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  irregularly  shaped  bone 
corpuscles,  which  are  connected  by  their  radi- 
ating filaments  with  the  extremities  of  the 
canaliculi  of  the  dentine.    The  enamel,  which 


covers  the  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
is  much  the  hardest  of  its  tissues,  containing 
often  over  05  per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  superimposed  layers 
of  calcified  epithelium,  and  is  well  adapted,  by 
its  extreme  solidity  and  almost  crystalline  tex- 
ture, to  endure  the  attrition  of  foreign  sab- 
stances  without  disintegration. — Three  kinds 
of  teeth  are  distinguishable  in  mammals,  viz., 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  The  incisors 
are  in  the  front  and  median  portion  of  the 
jaws,  and  have  a  simple  flattened  root  and  a 
thin  cutting  edge,  suitable  for  dividing  and 
collecting  food,  as  in  the  jaws  of  the  beaver 
and  squirrel  and  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  ox. 
The  canines,  four  in  number,  are  next  to  the 
incisors,  separated  from  them  by  an  interval, 
except  in  man ;  the  crown  is  conical,  and  the 
root  long  and  simple.  They  are  the  so-called 
eye  and  stomach  teeth  in  man,  and  form  a 
striking  characteristic  and  formidable  weapons 
in  the  carnivora;  they  are  best  adapted  for 
securing  and  tearing  living  prey.  The  molar 
teeth  are  the  most  posterior,  and  have  flattened 
and  tuberculous  crowns  suited  for  grinding 
down  vegetable  food ;  they  are  most  developed 
in  herbivorous  animals ;  the  roots  in  man  are 
often  much  bifurcated,  rendering  extraction 
difllcult. — Teeth  are  so  intimately  related  to 
the  food  and  habits  of  animals,  so  easily  exam- 
ined, and  of  such  indestructible  materiak,  that 
they  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  animals,  both  living  and  fossil.  When 
fully  formed  they  are  subject  to  decay,  but  have 
no  inherent  power  of  reparation ;  they  may  in- 
crease by  abnormal  growth  of  the  crusta  pe- 
trosa, their  most  highly  organized  constitaent. 
For  the  diseases  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  teeth,  see  Dentistry. — In  fishes  the  teeth 
vary  from  none  in  the  sturgeon  and  lopho- 
branchs  to  countless  numbers  in  the  pike  and 
the  siluroids.  They  are  usually  conical,  but 
sometimes  flattened  or  pavement-like,  villi- 
f  orm,  serrated,  and  cutting ;  they  may  be  sitn- 
ated  on  any  of  the  bones  of  the  oral  cavity,  on 
the  tongue,  and  in  the  pharynx ;  in  most  cases 
they  are  firmly  united  to  the  jaws  by  continu- 
ous ossification,  but  in  some  are  movable;  they 
are  composed  of  dentine  and  its  modifications, 
enamel  occurring  in  only  a  few  cases,  like  the 
parrot  fish  {scarus) ;  and  they  are  frequently 
shed  and  renewed,  the  germs  being  developed 
from  the  free  surface  of  the  buccal  membrane. 
Among  reptiles,  the  whole  order  of  chelonians 
(tortoises  and  turtles),  and  also  the  toad  family 
among  batrachians,  are  without  teeth.  In  the 
others  these  organs  are  usually  simple,  and 
adapted  for  seizing  and  holding  but  not  chew- 
ing their  food ;  the  number  is  never  so  small 
nor  so  large  as  in  fishes,  and  is  rarely  charac- 
teristic of  species.  They  are  generally  conical, 
sharp,  and  smooth,  and  may  be  placed  on  any 
of  the  bones  entering  into  the  structure  of  the 
mouth ;  the  base  never  branches  into  diverging 
fangs,  and  in  most  is  anchylosed  in  various 
ways  to  the  bone  which  bears  thwn,t8  noticed 
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nnddr  the  different  families;  dentine  and  ce- 
rnant  are  alwaja  present,  and  sometimes  en- 
imel,  ai  in  the  saurian  cronn.  Among  mam- 
dibIs,  Bonie  of  the  edentates,  as  ant-eaters  and 
pangolins,  hare  no  teeth;  in  tho  others  the; 
sre  implanted  in  sockets,  and  the  molars  have 
iHo  or  mure  roots  when  they  have  a  limited 
growth;  they  ore  confined  to  the  superior,  in- 
ferior, and  interraaiillary  bones,  a  single  row 
inesrh.  Mammals  have  been  divided  by  Owen 
inro  monophjodonts,  or  those  which  generate 
a  single  set  of  teeth,  and  diphyodonts,  or  those 
wbicb  generate  two  sets  of  teeth ;  the  former 
inclade  the  monotremea,  edentates,  and  cornir- 
orous  cetaceans,  and  the  lBtt«r  all  the  other 
orders.— For  full  details  on  this  subject  the 
r«ad«r  h  referred  to  the  following  writings  of 
Prof.  Richard  Owen:  "Odontography"  (Lon- 
don, l&40-'45);  article  "Teeth"  in  vol.  iv.  of 
the  "Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy" 086-2);  and  "Tho  Principal  Forms  of 
the  Skeleton  and  Teeth,"  in  vol.  i.  of  Orr's 
"Circle  of  Sciences"  (London;  reprinted  in 
Philadelphia,  1854). 

nCEl,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  Arcadia.  Its  territory  was  called  Te- 
geatis.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  Its  early 
liLslory  was  marked  by  a  constant  war  with  the 
Spartans,  and  abont  560  B.  0.  it  fell  into  their 
bands.  Abont  500  Tegeans  fonght  at  Ther- 
mopyleo,  and  3,000  at  Platiea.  Tegea  became  a 
member  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy  after  the 
battle  of  Lenctra  (371),  and  subsequently  of 
the  .i£tolian  Ica^e.  After  the  Roman  cun- 
queat  of  Greece  it  continued  to  bo  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  hut  abont  A.  D.  400 
was  totally  destroyed  by  Alaric.  Its  remains, 
found  near  the  village  of  Poali,  about  4  m. 
from  Tripolitza,  constat  of  broken  colnmns, 
frioMB,  and  architraves,  and  a  church  in  ruins. 
TBL<ifl,  EhIu,  a  Swedish  poet,  bom  at 
Kirkernd,  Wermland,  Nov.  18,  1782,  died  in 
Weiio,  Nov.  2,  1840.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dergyman  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Tcg- 
nfr  after  his  native  village  of  Tegnaby.  Ho 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Lnud  in  1802, 
and  became  teacher  of  esthetics  and  librarian 
tbere,  and  in  1812  professor  of  Greek.  In 
1818  he  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
Bnd  took  his  degree  in  divinity,  and  in  1834  he 
became  bishop  of  WexiO.  His  works  include 
ft(o(1811);  jVariranfa^flTwn ("The Children 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  1820),  Longfellow's  ver- 
sion of  which  (1841)was  regarded  by  Tegn^r 
Si  the  best  of  all  the  translations;  AxelClSH)- 
and  FHtMoft  Saga  (1826),  based  upon  Icelan- 
dic Mgas.  The  last  has  been  repeatedly  set  to 
Qudo,  and  translated  into  many  languages. 
Among  the  latest  versions  are  Count  Lein- 
liurg's  in  German  (Frankfort,  1878),  Leopold 
HMnel's  in  English  (London,  187B>,  and  Victor 
Wilder's  in  French,  set  to  music  by  Max  Brnch 
(Paris,  1875),  A  complete  collection  of  Teg- 
n^r's  published  works  was  edited  and  his  biog- 
raphy written  by  his  son-in-law  BOttiger  (7 
Tok,  Stockholm,  184T-'B1 ;  new  ed.,  1871  el 
VOL.  XV, — 89 
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ttg.) ;  and  a  collection  of  his  posthiunoas  wri- 
tings has  been  made  by  Elof  Tegn^r  (3  vots., 
1874).  His  correspondence  has  also  been  re- 
cently published.  A  colossal  statue  of  Tegufr 
was  erected  at  Lund  in  18SE. 

THOUU,  a  N.  county  of  California,  lying  be- 
tween tho  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  range, 
and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento  river ;  area, 
2,800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18T0,  8,687,  of  whom 
294  were  Chinese.  Lassen's  peak,  in  tlie  N.  E. 
corner,  is  10,577  ft,  high.  The  E.  portion  is 
partly  rocky  and  barren  and  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  In  the  west  are  several 
well  watered  and  fertile  valleys.  Some  gold 
is  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  salt  and 
medicinal  springs  of  great  valne  in  the  Coast 
range.  The  Or^on  division  of  the  Central 
Facifio  railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  18T0  were  404,722  bushels  of  wheat, 
108,328  of  barley,  445,46H  lbs.  of  wool,  68,165 
of  butter,  83,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  6,649 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  3,068  horses,  2,167 
milch  cows,  9,408  other  cattle,  130,868  sheep, 
and  19,459  swine;  8  flour  mills,  e  saw  mills, 
and  2  mantifactories  of  gloves  and  mittens. 
Capital,  Red  Bluff. 

TEHHUIf,  or  Idiru,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Peraa,  and  of  the  province  of  Irak- 
AJemi,  TO  m.  S.  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  about  210 
m.  N.  of  Ispahan,  in  lat.  86°  41' N.,  Ion.  61°  28' 


OU  SodUi  Olt*. 

E.;  pop.  in  winter  about  100,000.  The  town 
stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  with  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east,  end  a  fertile,  well  cultivated 
country  to  the  west  It  is  built  i.n  the  form  of 
an  irregular  square,  each  side  of  which  mea- 
sures about  a  mile,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  deep 
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dry  ditch  and  a  thick  mad  wall,  flanked  at 
intervals  with  semioircolar  projections,  and 
pierced  by  gates  which  are  always  guarded, 
and  are  closed  after  sunset.  Inside  there  are 
many  vacant  spaces,  gardens,  and  extensive 
ruins;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular, 
unpaved,  and  filthy.  The  houses  are  badly 
built  and  mean  in  appearance.  Outside  tbe 
walls  are  suburbs  of  considerable  extent,  sev- 
eral large  caravansaries,  and  many  enclosed 
gardens.  The  principal  building  of  the  town 
is  the  Ark  or  royal  palace,  which  occupies  a 
large  space  adjoining  the  northern  wall,  and  is 
fortified.  The  bazaars  are  wretchedly  kept 
and  dirty.  One  of  the  mosques  is  roofed  with 
plates  of  gold.  In  summer  the  climate  is  un- 
healthy, and  the  monarch  and  about  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Sul- 
tanieh.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood  the 
shah  has  a  palace  and  beautiful  gardens.  Tele- 
graph wires  connect  Teheran  with  the  Cau- 
casian and  Turkish  frontiers.  Not  far  from  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Rhages,  the  capital 
of  Parthia. — ^Teheran  was  unimportant  until 
made  the  capital  of  Persia  by  Aga  Mohammed 
Khan  about  1796.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England  was  signed  here,  Oct.  28,  1841. 

TEHlJlNTiPEG.  I.  An  isthmus  of  Mexico, 
lying  between  the  bay  of  Oampeachy  on  the 
gulf  and  the  bay  of  Tehuantepeo  on  the  Pacific, 
and  comprising  the  states  of  Tabasco  and  Chia- 
pas and  parts  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oajaca.  Its 
Dreadth  from  bay  to  bay,  at  the  narrowest 
place,  is  180  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Coatza- 
coalcos  river,  which  flows  northward,  dis- 
charging into  the  bay  of  Oampeachy,.  and  ex- 
tending three  fourths  of  the  width  of  the  isth- 
mus; and  by  the  Tehuantepec  river,  flowing 
into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  There  are 
several  lakes  and  lagoons.  At  one  time  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Coat- 
zacoalcos  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  and  sur- 
veys were  made.  (See  Canal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  690.) 
IL  A  town  of  the  state  of  Oajaca,  on  Tehuan- 
tepec river,  about  15  m.  above  its  mouth,  and 
110  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Oajaca;  pop.  about  14,000. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  stone.  Part  of 
the  town  is  occupied  by  Indians,  who  are  civil- 
ized and  industrious.  It  has  salt  works  and 
cotton  factories,  and  a  considerable  pearl  fish- 
ery in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged. Indigo  is  raised  in  the  vicinity,  a  pur- 
ple dye  is  procured  from  a  shell  fish  abundant 
there,  and  some  cochineal  is  exported.  The 
harbor  is  shallow,  with  a  dangerous  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  little  frequented. 

TEJADA,  or  Lerde  de  TiJadA,  Sekastbui,  president 
of  Mexico,  born  in  Jalapa,  April  25, 1825.  He 
was  educated  in  the  seminary  of  Puebla  and 
in  the  college  of  San  Udefonso,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  became  rector  of  the  college  in  1852, 
and  received  the  diploma  of  advocate  in  1853. 
lie  was  a  judj^e  of  the  supreme  court  from 
December,  1855,  to  June  1,  1857,  when  he  be- 
came minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  premier. 


but  resigned  in  September  on  account  of  his 
support  of  the  new  liberal  constitution,  in  op- 
position to  President  Comonf ort.  He  was  a 
member  and  thrice  the  president  of  the  house  of 
representatives  during  the  sessions  of  1861-2. 
He  opposed  the  treaty  for  arranging  the  English 
debt,  and  its  failure  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Zamacona  cabinet.  His  influence  led  to  the 
ratification  in  December,  1861,  of  treaties  of 
commerce  and  of  extradition  with  the  United 
States.  He  was  member  of  congress  in  1 862-'S, 
and  followed  the  government  on  its  removal 
from  Mexico,  during  the  French  invasion.  On 
Sept  2,  1868,  he  became  minister  of  justice, 
and  on  Sept.  11  of  foreign  affairs.  He  shared 
with  Juarez  the  honor  of  the  eventual  recovery 
of  tbe  national  independence.  The  predden- 
tial  term  of  Juarez  expiring  on  Nov.  80, 1865, 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  to  avert  the  excitement  of  a 
new  election,  caused  the  presidential  term  to 
be  extended  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 
After  the  capture  of  Maximilian,  he  was  vainly 
solicited  to  spare  his  life.  After  the  return  of 
Juarez  to  the  capital,  in  July,  1867,  Lerdo  de 
Tejada  suspended  all  treaties  with  those  foreign 

Sowers  which  had  failed  in  neutrality  toward 
[exico,  or  had  joined  in  the  intervention;  bat 
he  accorded  to  aliens  the  same  security  as  to 
Mexicans.  In  1868  be  became  chief  jostice  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  that  capacity,  under 
the  constitution,  he  became  president  on  the 
death  of  Juarez  in  July,  1872;  and  on  Not. 
1  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  that 
oflBce  for  the  term  ending  Nov.  30,  1876. 

TELEGRAPH  (Gr.  r^Af,  afar,  and  ypa^iv^  to 
write),  an  apparatus  by  which  intelligence  is 
communicated  to  a  distance.  It  properly  in- 
cludes the  various  methods  of  signalling.  The 
Roman  generals,  as  described  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  spelled  words  by  means  of  fires  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  The  North  American  abo- 
rigines made  use  of  regular  stations  over  the 
western  country  for  such  signals ;  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  northwest  territory  in  this  way 
made  known  the  approach  of  Fremont,  as  he 
passed  through  their  regions.  Polyhius  de- 
scribes two  modes  of  telegraphing  by  means 
of  torches ;  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  after  giving 
an  account  of  this  in  his  book  entitled  ''  Mer- 
cury, or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,"  de- 
scribes a  method  of  conversing  at  a  distance 
with  three  lights  or  torches  at  night,  which 
may  be  so  used  as  to  indicate  the  24  necessary 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  these  being  divided  into 
three  classes  of  eight  letters  each,  which  are 
severally  designated  by  one,  two,  or  three 
torches,  and  tihe  number  of  the  letter  ^y  the 
number  of  times  the  torches  are  elevated  or 
displayed.  Another  method  was  also  pro- 
posed by  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  which  intelligible 
signals  were  conveyed  by  means  of  two  lights 
attached  to  long  poles ;  and  for  long  distances 
he  suggested  the  use  of  the  then  newly  invented 
telescope.  A  variety  of  systems  of  telegraphic 
signals  were  brought  into  notice  by  different 
inventors  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  one 
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of  the  earliest  of  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Hohert 
Hooke  described  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions '^  for  1684.    It  consisted  of  24  symbols 
formed  of  blocks  of  wood,  representing  alphsr 
betic  characters,  and  six  more  formed  of  curved 
lines  to  b*e  used  as  arbitrary  signals.    These 
were  to  be  exposed  in  succession  in  an  elevated 
frame  at  some  conspicuous  point,  and,  being 
observed  at  another  station,  were  to  be  there 
repeated  and  sent  forward  to  the  next,  and  so 
on.     At  night  torches  or  other  lights  were^o 
be  snbstituted  for  the  wooden  figures«^>4'he 
first  working  telegraph  of  much  importance 
was  that  known  as  Gbappe's,  invented  in  1792, 
which  was  brought  into  'use  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution.    At  the  top  of  a  tall 
post  was  attached  a  cross  bar  upon  a  pivot,  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  turned  from  a  horizontal 
to  an  inclined  position.   Each  end  of  this  cross 
bar  carried  a  short  arm,  which  could  idso  be 
tamed  upon  its  pivot  so  as  to  stand  in  any 
position  in  relation  to  the  bar.   The  movements 
were  made  by  means  of  ropes  which  passed 
through  the  bar  and  down  the  post.    This  ap- 

Saratns  admitted  of  256  distinct  signals;  but 
L  Ghappe  limited  its  use  in  great  part  to  16 
signala,  each  one  of  which  represented  a  let- 
ter of  the  abbreviated  alphabet  he  had  con- 
stmcted.  Chappe^s  method  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted,  all  the  alleged  improvements  in 
it  being  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  R.  Lovell 
Edgeworth  about  the  same  time  brought  be- 
fore the  public  his  plan  of  a  telegraph,  or  as  he 
called  it  telelograph  or  tellograph,  by  which 
the  sisals  represented  numbers,  the  meaning 
of  which  would  be  found  in  the  dictionary  pre- 
pared for  this  system.  The  signals  were  made 
bj  means  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  each  one  in 
the  form  of  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  placed 
near  together,  each  supported  upon  a  pivot 
round  which  it  could  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  movements  of  each  were  limited  to 
eighty  and  indicated  the  first  seven  numerals 
and  zero.  The  first  triangle  or  pointer  repre- 
sented nnits,  the  second  tens,  the  third  hnn- 
dredsy  and  the  fourth  thousands,  so  that  any 
number  might  be  expressed  that  did  not  con- 
tain the  figure  8  or  0.  The  admiralty  tele- 
graph proDOsed  by  Lord  G.  Murray  was  used. 
in  !England  from  1795  to  1816,  when  it  gave 
place  to  that  known  as  the  semaphore  (Gr. 
cnf'^  A  ^&^i  ^^^  ^peiv,  to  carry),  which  the 
fVench  had  adopted  in  1808.  This  consisted 
of  six  conspicuous  boards  or  shutters  set  in  a 
frame,  each  of  which  could  be  turned  upon  its 
axis  so  as  to  present  either  its  edge  or  its  broad 
sorface  to  the  next  station.  The  movements 
represented  figures,  and  a  series  of  numbers 
was  indicated  by  their  combinations.  Some 
of  these  stood  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  others  for  arbitrary  signals.  The 
French  semaphore  (also  known  as  signal  posts) 
consisted  of  three  or  more  arms  attached  by 
pivots  to  an  upright  post,  admitting  of  motion 
m  anj  direction,  and  indicating  by  their  va- 
rious positions  either  figures  or  letters.    Many 


I  modifications  of  this  apparatus  were  used. 
For  telegraphic  communication  at  sea,  flags 
of  various  colors  have  long  been  used.  (See 
Signals,  Naval.)  In  1885  Gauss  proposed 
to  employ  a  small  heliotrope  or  mirror  for  re- 
flecting rays  of  light  from  the  sun  or  an  artifi- 
cial source  as  a  means  of  communicating  sig- 
nals. With  a  mirror  so  small  that  it  may  be 
carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  flashes  of  light 
may  be  clearly  perceived  for  12  m.  or  more, 
and,  the  mirror  being  gently  moved  on  some 
established  system,  the  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  flashes  may  indicate  letters  or 
words.  By  this  device  time  can  be  saved,  tel- 
escopes dispensed  with,  and  the  signals  seen 
only  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Francis  Galton,  the  African  traveller,  proposed 
a  plan  similar  to  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  roy- 
al geographical  society,  and  described  an  opti- 
cal arrangement  he  had  devised  by  which  the 
operator  may  know  if  the  mirror  is  directed 
aright.  Among  the  .later  publications  upon 
the  telegraphs  adopted  previous  to  the  electric 
telegraph,  are  papers  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,"  vols,  zzvi.,  xzziv.,  xxxv.,  and 
xxzvi. ;  ^^  A  Treatise  explanatory  of  a  new  Sys- 
tem of  Naval,  Military,  and  Political  Telegraph- 
ic Communications,"  &c.,  by  John  Macdonald 
(London,  1817) ;  "  Description  oi  the  Universal 
Telegraph  for  Day  and  Night  Signals,"  by  0. 
W.  Pasley  (London,  1823) ;  and  Edgeworth*8 
"Essay  on  the  Art  of  conveying  Secret  and 
Swift  Intelligence,"  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  vi.  The  ad- 
vantage of  all  these  methods  of  telegraph- 
ing, which  may  be  described  in  general  as  the 
optical. method,  is,  that  they  emj)loy  nature's 
great  highways,  which  cost  nothing ;  the  dis- 
advantages are,  that  the  signals  cannot  record 
themselves,  but  require  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  an  observer,  and  can  be  used  only  for 
moderate  distances  and  in  favorable  weather. 
Moreover,  the  expense  is  great  compared  with 
the  meagre  intelligence  which  is  communi- 
cated. The  semaphore  between  London  and 
Portsmouth,  72  m.,  which  could  be  used  less 
than  one  fifth  of  the  time,  required  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £8,408. — Electbio  Teleobaph. 
The  various  kinds  of  electric  telegraphs  may 
be  classified  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  differ  in  regard  to  the  source  from  which 
the  electricity  is  derived.  In  the  present  state 
of  science,  ^ve  independent  sonrces  of  elec- 
tricity are  recognized:  1,  friction;  2,  chemi- 
cal action ;  8,  magnetic  induction ;  4,  heat ;  5, 
physiologiciJ  actions.  The  diflftculty  of  insu- 
lation unfits  frictional  electricity  for  this  work, 
except  at  short  distances  and  in  dry  air.  The 
fonrth  and  fifth  sources  must  be  rejected  as 
insufScient  for  practical  use.  Successful  tel- 
egraphs must  rely  on  electricity  produced  by 
chemical  action  or  magnetic  induction.  In 
the  second  place,  electric  telegraphs  may  be 
classified  according  to  that  one  of  tiie  five 
special  effects  of  electricity  which  is  selected 
as  the  means  of  delivering  the  message  when 
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it  arrives :  1.  The  statical  attractions  and  re- 
pulbions  woald  be  impracticable  except  with 
irictional  electricity.  2.  The  chemical  effect 
of  electricitj  is  capable  of  making  a  visible 
sign  and  also  a  permanent  record.  8.  The 
magnetic  effect  is  able  to  make  a  visible  sign, 
as  in  the  needle  telegraph ;  it  can  al^o  prick 
ont  its  message  in  an  artificial  alphabet,  or 
even  print  it  in  ordinary  type.  4.  The  physio- 
logical effect  can  fnrnish  a  signal  which  may 
be  felt.  5.  The  luminous  and  the  calorific 
effects  can  be  used  for  visible  signals,  but  they 
cannot  write  or  print.  Of  the  manifold  at- 
tempts at  electric  telegraphs,  the  best  are  now 
known  to  be  those  which  employ  the  chemical 
or  the  magnetic  effects.  As  the  chemical  tel- 
egraph works  silently,  an  electro-magnet  is 
required  even  in  this  case  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the 
message.  The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  can 
address  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  can  also  write 
or  print. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  the  electric  telegraph  was  foreshadowed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Prof.  Mannoir 
puts  in  a  claim  for  Dr.  Odier  on  account  of  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  in  1778.  But  Addison, 
in  No.  241  of  the  "Spectator,"  written  in 
1711,  quotes  /rom  the  Prolusiones  AeademicoB 
of  Strada  a  description  of  essentially  the  same 
arrangement  as  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Odier. 
Moreover,  Schwenter  in  1686  had  the  same 
idea,  but  borrowed  from  a  still  earlier  writer. 
How  chimerical  the  scheme  was  in  all  these 
cases,  and  how  unworthy  of  being  regarded 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  real  discovery,  will 
appear  from  the  following  brief  description 
of  the  project:  A  magnetized  needle  is  free 
to  move  over  a  graduated  dial,  the  marks  be- 
ing the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One  of  these 
instruments  stands  in  one  place,  and  another 
in  a  remote  city.  If  the  needle  of  one  is 
placed  upon  a  particular  letter,  the  needle  of 
the  other  will  move  to  the  same  letter  by  vir- 
tue of  the  magnetic  forces.  Du  Fay,  Winckler, 
Lemonnier,  Gray,  and '  Desaguliers  made  ex- 
periments, which  showed  that  the  effect  of 
electricity  could  be  transmitted  to  a  distance. 
The  discovery  made  by  Dr.  "Watson  in  J  747, 
that  electricity  would  force  its  way  through 
considerable  lengths  of  wire,  and  that  earth 
and  water  could  take  the  place  of  wire  in 
completing  the  circuit,  furnishes  the  first  facts 
of  any  significance  in  the  history  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph.  lie  transmitted  shocks  across 
the  Thames  and  the  New  river,  in  one  instance 
at  Shooter's  Hill  the  circuit  being  composed  of 
about  2  m.  of  wire  and  2  m.  of  the  earth ;  and 
he  supported  his  wires  upon  posts.  Franklin 
made  similar  experiments  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill river  in  1748,  and  De  Luc  afterward  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  Signals  were  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  the  electric  shook  from 
one  apartment  to  another  by  Lesage  at  Ge- 
neva in  1774,  and  by  Lomond  in  France  in 
1787  by  the  divergence  of  pith  balls  on  some 
concerted  plan;  and  in  1794  Reizen  of  Ger- 


many employed  the  electric  spark  for  tele- 
graphing, making  use  of  interrupted  strips  of 
tin  foil,  so  arranged  that  the  form  of  the  letter 
or  figure  was  exhibited  by  the  sparks.    He  em- 
ployed 86  wires  from  one  station  to  another, 
each  one  of  them  communicating  with  one  of 
the  letters  or  figures,  and  each  one  connect- 
ing with  a  return  wire,  thus  making  72  in  all. 
This  plan  is  described  in  vol.  ix.  of  Voigt's 
Magazin,    Oavallo  in  his  '^Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity'' (1795^  suggests  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder to  call  attention,  and  then  the  trans- 
mission of  signals  by  a  succession  of  sparks  at 
intervals  and  in  numbers  according  to  the  sys- 
tem agreed  upon.    Don  Francisco  Salv4  of 
Madrid  and  Sr.  Betan'court  constructed  similar 
telegraphs  at  Madrid  in  1797  and  1798,  one 
of  them  extending  between  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez,  about  26  m.    (Voigt's  Mctgazin^  vol.  xL) 
Salv4  communicated  his  plans  to  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  at  Barcelona,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  journals  of  1797  they  were  highly 
commended  by  the  minister  of  state.    Salv4 
appears  to  have  bad  a  clear  idea  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  electric  communication  even  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  in  the  last  of  his  memoirs 
he  proposed  to  substitute  the  voltaic  pile  for 
the  electrical  machine.      Other  attempts  to 
employ  frictional   electricity  were  made  by 
Francis  Ronalds  at  Hammersmith,  England, 
in  1816,  on  a  line  of  8  m. ;  and  in  1827  by 
Harrison  G.  Dyar  at  the  race  course  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  a  line  of  2  m.    The  latter 
made  use  of  iron  wire,  glass  insulators,  and 
wooden  posts,  and  employed  for  signalling 
the  chemical  power  of  the  electric  current  to 
change  the  color  of  litmus  paper.    Ronalds 
introduced  the  plan  of  employing  a  clock  at 
each  of  the  two  stations,  both  of  them  running 
together  exactly,  and  each  bringing  into  view 
one  after  the  other  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
arranged  upon  a  disk  which  revolved  behind 
a  screen  with  an  opening  for  one  letter.    Each 
clock  was  provided  with  two  pith  balls  con- 
nected with  an  electrical  machine  at  the  other 
station;   and  their  divergence  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  operator  to  the  letter  then 
in  view.    The  voltaic  pile,  discovered  in  1800, 
furnished  in  its  continuous  current  a  more  prom- 
ising agent  for  -transmitting  intelligence  than 
the  sudden  and  transient  discharge  of  the  fric- 
tion machine.    Sommering  be^^an  his  experi- 
ments in  1809,  and  devised  a  plan  of  telegraph- 
ing which  was  as  perfect  as  was  practicable  at 
that  time.    He  used  35  wires,  terminating  in 
gold  points,  set  up  vertically  on  a  horizontal  line 
at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  reservoir  of  water. 
In  the  other  direction  these  wires,  brought  to- 
gether in  a  tube,  extended  to  the  other  station, 
where  they  again  diverged,  terminating  in  brass 
plates  attached  to  a  horizontal  wooden  bar. 
The  plates  at  one  end  and  the  points  at  the 
other  were  marked  with  corresponding  letters, 
and  whenever  a  momentary  current  was  sent 
through  any  two  of  the  plates,  hydrogen  was 
evolved  at  one  of  the  gold  points  and  oxygen  at 
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another,  and  thns  two  letters  were  indicated. 
Sdmmering  found  that  the  addition  of  2,000 
ft.  of  wire  produced  little  or  no  sensible  addi- 
tional resistance,  and  that  voltaic  action  was 
instantaneously  developed  at  least  for  the  dis- 
tance of  3,000  ft  In  1810  Prof.  Coxe  of  Penn- 
sylvania suggested  a  method  of  telegraphing 
by  means  of  the  chemical  effect  of  electricity. 
Schweigger  described  an  improvement  upon 
Sommering^s  arrangement,  by  which  all  the 
wires  could  be  dispensed  with  except  two.  The 
batteries  then  known  were  insufficient  for  the 
transmission  of  currents  through  great  dis- 
tances, and  besides  were  deficient  in  sustain- 
ing power;  therefore  no  farther  progress  was 
made  in  perfecting  the  electric  telegraph  until 
the  principles  of  electro-magnetism  had  been 
developed.  (See  Eleotbo-Maqnetism.)  In  1819 
Oersted  discovered  the  power  which  the  cur- 
rent possesses  of  deflecting  a  magnetized  nee- 
dle out  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  1820 
Schvreigger  added  the  multiplier.  This  was 
foUowed  by  Arago^s  discovery  in  the  same 
year  that  a  steel  rod  was  magnetized  when 
placed  across  a  wire  which  was  carrying  a 
current.  Ampere  immediately  substituted  a 
helix  for  a  straight  wire.  In  1825  Sturgeon 
used  soft  iron  in  place  of  steely  and  the  electro- 
magnet was  born.  Between  1828  and  1880 
Prof.  Henry  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  made  great 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  electro- 
magnets by  covering  the  wire  and  winding  the 
coil  compactly.  In  1881  he  devised  an  instru- 
ment wnich  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Morse  register.  Moreover,  Ohm  in  1827,  and 
Fechner  in  1831,  published  the  results  of  their 
theoretical  investigations  into  the  laws  of  the 
Toltaic  current,  which  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  subject  of  telegraphing  at  long  distances. 
If  these  investigatioDS  had  but  little  practical 
effect,  it  was  because  they  were  not  generally 
knoivn  until  the  same. results  had  been  at  a 
later  day  worked  t)ut  empirically.  Equally 
important  was  the  invention  of  the  constant 
battery  by  Daniell  in  1636,  and  of  various 
other  constant  batteries  which  have  been  con- 
trived since  that  time.  The  discovery  of  mag- 
neto-electricity by  Faraday  in  1881,  and  the 
introduction  at  a  much  later  date  of  the  induc- 
tion coil,  supplied  Constant  sources  of  intense 
electricity  adapted  to  the  telegraph.  Within  a 
year  after  Oersted's  discovery  Ampere  pointed 
ont  its  applicability  to  telegraphic  signals.. 
His  plan  contemplated  at  least  30  needles  anv 
60  independent  wires.  In  1828  Ritchie  gave 
an  experimental  Illustration  of  such  a  device 
before  the  royal  institution  of  London.  In 
1829  Fechner  had  a  similar  project  for  uniting 
Leipsio  and  Dresden  by  means  of  24  sets  of 
nn^rground  wires.  In  1832  Schilling  ex- 
hibited to  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  a 
needle  telegraph  in  operation  on  a  small  scale. 
He  nsed  a  needle  provided  with  a  multiplier  of 
insulated  wire  for  each  letter  or  number  to  be 
indicated.  The  several  wires  were  brought  to- 
gether beyond  the  multipliers  into  one  cord, 


and  thence  passed  to  the  first  station.  Eventu- 
ally he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  of  « 
needles  to  one.  He  also  introduced  an  alarum 
at  tbe  commencement  of  the  passage  of  the 
current  by  causing  a  solid  body  to  fall,  on  the 
same  principle  as  had  been  already  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  Henry  in  his  lectures.  These 
experiments  were  interrupted  ,by  his  death, 
and  the  steps  made  were  lost,  without  even  a 
very  accurate  account  of  the  results  being  pre- 
served. The  next  experiments  of  importance 
were  those  of  Gauss  and  Weber  of  GOttingen 
in  1833  and  1834.  They  employed  first  voltaic 
electricity  excited  by  numerous  small  elements, 
and  afterward  a  magneto-electric  machine  to 
transmit  signals  from  9,000  to  15,000  ft.  They 
caused  a  magnetic  bar  to  be  deflected  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  interpreted  its  repeated 
movements  into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  vibrations  of  the  magnet  were  checked  by 
a  damper,  or  by  the  use  of  currents  alternating 
in  direction.  This  telegraph  was  of  practicid 
value  in  comparing  clocks  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Gauss  stimulated  his  pupil  Steinheil  tot 
a  bolder  undertaking,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Bavarian  government.  Stein- 
heil's  telegraph,  completed  in  1887,  extend- 
ed 12  m.,  employed  but  a  single  wire,  and 
made  use  of  the  earth  to  complete  the  circuit. 
The  signals  were  sounds  produced  upon  a  series 
of  bells  of  different  tones,  which  soon  became 
intelligible  to  a  cultivated  ear ;  and  the  same 
deflections  of  the  needle  tbat  caused  the  sounds 
were  also  made  to  trace  with  ink  lines  and  dots 
upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  moved  at  a  uniform 
rate,  the  alphabet  having  a  remote  resemblance 
to  that  invented  by  Swaim  in  1829.  Steinheil 
used  a  magneto-electric  machine,  but  with  the 
magnets  stationary  and  the  multiplying  coils 
revolving  close  to  them. — Morsels  telegraph, 
which  is  generally  recojpized  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  as  the  most  efficient  and  simple,  was 
first  publicly  exhibited  in  the  university  of 
New  York  in  1837.  It  had  been  gradually 
brought  to  a  working  condition  by  experi- 
ments and  contrivances  devised  by  the  inventor 
since  1832,  with  the  assistance  of  L.  D.  Gale 
and  George  and  Alfred  Vail.  In  October, 
1837,  Prof.  Morse  filed  a  caveat  in  the  patent 
office  to  secure  his  invention ;  and  he  obtained 
the  patent  in  1840,  covering  the  improvements 
he  had  in  the  mean  time  made  in  the  apparatus. 
The  telegraph  was  first  brought  into  practical  \ 
use.  May  27,  1844,  between  Washington  and  \ 
Baltimore.  An  insulated  wire  buried  in  a  lead 
pipe  underground  was  first  tried,  and  failing 
was  replaced  with  one  on  posts.  The  power  was 
derived  from  a  voltaic  battery,  and  an  electro- 
magnet was  employed  at  Ihe  receiving  station 
for  developing  its  effects.  When  the  current 
flowed,  this  magnet  attracted  an  armature,  by 
which,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  cur- 
rent, dots  or  lines  were  marked  upon  a  moving 
slip  of  paper  with  a  pen  or  pencil.  The  appa- 
ratus furnished  a  simple  and  effective  means 
of  recording  signals,  which  by  the  needle  tele* 
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graph  were  only  eraneBoent.  The  apparatus 
waa  improved  bf  the  aabstitatioD  of  a  sharp 
point  for  the  pen  or  pencil,  which  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  is  the  movable  armature.  The  follow- 
ing ill  II  St  rations  exhibit  the  ieveral  pArts  of 
the  Morse  instrnmont  as  now  in  use.  The  key, 
Bg.  1,  consists  of  a  brass  lever  L,  swung 
on  pivots,  and  having  on  one  end  a  hntton. 
When  this  button  is  pressed  down,  two  pla- 
tinum wires,  a  and  h,  are  bronght  into  oontaot, 
thns  closing  the  circuit;  when  the  preasnre 
is  removed,  a  spring  lifts  the  lever^  separates 
the  wires,  and  breaks  the  circuit.  When  the 
message  i«  sent  the  operator  permanently  oloses 


the  circuit  by  springing  to  the  left  the  lever 
8,  which  brings  into  contact  the  duplicate  pla- 
tinnra  wires  a'  b'.  The  relay  magnet,  fig.  S, 
is  an  electro-magnet  woand  with  a  long  fine 
wire,  which  is  introduced  into  the  main  line 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  condactor 
from  cilj  to  city.  When  the  key  breaks  and 
cloaea  the  circnit,  the  relay  receives  the  voltaic 
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current  and  becomes  magnetized  and  demag- 
netized. The  delicately  poised  lever  L,  having 
the  armatnre  of  the  magnet  attached  to  it, 
vibrates  forward  and  backward,  bringing  to- 
gether tbe  two  platinum  wires  a  h,  and  tbns 
breaking  and  closing  a  secondary  or  local  cir- 
cuit, embracing  a  local  battery  and  a  strong 
electro- magnet.  This  magnet  perforras  vari on s 
work,  snch  as  embossing  or  printing  paper,  or 
the  liberation  of  machinery  for  the  production 
of  sounds.  A  screw  B  is  ased  to  move  the 
magnet  coils  backward  and  forward  so  as  to 
adjust  the  general  magnetic  power,  and  a  spring 
B  retracts  the  armatare'  after  magnetic  attrac- 
tion has  drawn  it  forward.  The  sonnder,  fig. 
B,  is  an  electro-magnet  need  in  the  local  circuit. 


The  armature,  A,  is  attracted  by  the  electro- 
magnet U,  causing  the  lever  L  la  vibrate  be- 
tween the  screws  S  S,  which  are  so  adjusted 
BB  to  limit  the  vibratjons.    The  backwanl  and 
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forward  blows  thus  given,  some  of  which  are 
short  and  some  long,  correspond  to  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  This  is 
now  more  generally  need  than  the  Horse  regis- 
ter or  recording  instrument,  as  experience  has 
proved  that  fewer  errors  are  made  by  the  ear 
than  by  the  eye.  The  Morse  register,  fig.  4, 
has  also  the  electro-magnet  M,  the  armature  A, 
the  lever  L,  and  the  adjusting  screws  8  S ;  but 
instead  of  producing  sounds  merely,  the  lever 
L  embosses  on  a  fillet  of  paper  P  dots  and 
dashes  in  precise  accordance  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  key  and  relay.  Tbe  paper  is  car- 
ried between  two  rollers,  moved  by  clockwork, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  groove,  into  which  tbe 
steel  point  presses  the  paper.  When  snccesaive 
blows  are  struck  on  the  key,  closing  and  open- 
ing tbe  circnit  quickly,  corresponding  dote  sp- 
Sear  on  the  paper;  but  if  the  key  be  pressed 
own  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  keeping  the 
circuit  closed,  a  continuons  line  of  any  denred 
length  may  be  produced  on  the  paper.  Tbe 
nguB  for  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet 


(which  are  variously  modified  to  adapt  them 
to  other  alphabets),  and  for  the  numerals  and 
pnnctnation  marks,  are  M  follows,  those  most 
used  being  the  Amplest : 
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The  slightness  of  the  difference,  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  between  some  of  the  signs,  as  in 
the  0  and  S,  I  and  O,  L  and  T,  &c.,  exposes  to 
mistakes,  which  in  case  of  writing  in  cipher 
cannot  be  corrected,  and  not  always  when  the 
message  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  opera- 
tor who  sends  it.  Thas  a  merchant  telegraphed 
from  New  Orleans  to  his  correspondent  in  New 
York  to  protect  a  certain  bill  of  exchange; 
the  word  "protect"  was  read  as  "protest," 
and  involved  serious  consequences. — What  is 
known  as  the  English  telegraph  is  the  result 
of  the  investigations  and  inventions  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Oooke,  whose  attention  was  directed 
to  this  subject  in  March,  1836,  when  a  stu- 
dent at  Heidelberg,  by  witnessing  an  experi- 
ment performed  by  Prof.  Mdncke  of  causing 
the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  by  the 
electric  current.  In  July  of  that  year  Cooke 
produced  an  experimental  instrument,  which 
he  not  long  afterward  took  to  England  and 
sought  to  introduce  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway.  He  there  became  associated 
with  Prof.  Wheatstone,  and  the  two  united 
their  labors  to  perfect  the  instrument.  The 
first  patent  for  an  electric  telegraph  was  issued 
to  them  on  June  12,  1887.  Tliey  employed 
five  magnetic  needles  and  coils,  and  either 
five  or  six  wires,  with  a  peculiar  keyboard 
invented  by  Wheatstone,  upon  which  were 
arranged  the  letters,  and  these  were  designa- 
ted in  turn  as  any  two  of  the  needles  ar- 
ranged across  the  centre  of  the  board  pointed 
to  one  and  another  of  them.  The  apparatus 
underwent  various  modifications  in  the  hands 
of  its  inventors,  and  was  much  simplified  by 
the  use  of  only  two  needles,  and  finally  of  only 
one,  different  letters  being  designated  by  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  one  or  more  times  in  either  or  both  direc- 
tions. The  swinging  of  the  needle  is  checked 
by  small  pins  fixed  on  the  dial,  so  that  the 
motions  are  rendered  precise  and  clear.  In 
this  single-needle  telegraph,  each  instrument 
has  its  own  battery  and  wire.  In  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  wire  of  one  instrument,  that  of  the 
other  serves  to  keep  up  the  communication. 
With  each  apparatus  was  formerly  connected 
an  alarum  bell,  the  clapper  of  which  was  moved 
by  a  weight  or  spring  connected  with  clock- 
work, which  was  released  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tro>magnet.  This  is  now  generally  abandoned, 
the  sound  made  by  the  click  of  the  needle 


against  the  pins  being  found  sufiicient.  Wheat- 
stone introduced  one  very  important  feature  in 
his  electric  telegraph,  which. is  a  local  battery 
for  working  the  alarum.  It  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  defiection  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  ends  of  which  are  thus  placed  in  contact 
with  the  two  wires  of  the  second  battery,  and 
so  close  its  circuit.    The  double-needle  tele- 

g'aph  is  often  used  upon  the  railways  of  Great 
ritain,  each  needle  having  its  own  wire.  The 
different  signs  are  made  by  the  movements  of 
one  or  both  of  the  needles.  The  needles  upon 
the  dial  are  moved  by  the  messages  sent  as 
well  as  by  those  received,  so  that  each  opera- 
tor may  see  the  signals  he  makes.  In  these 
needle  telegraphs  no  record  is  made  of  the 
message  by  the  instrument  itself ;  the  operator 
observes  tiie  signs,  and  notes  them  upon  paper 
as  they  succeed  each  other.  With  the  English 
double-needle  telegraph,  employing  two  wires 
and  two  batteries  and  other  apparatus  at  each 
station,  an  expert  operator  can  send  as  many 
as  150  letters  a  minute ;  but  this  is  more  than 
can  be  correctly  read,  the  limit  of  which  is 
about  100  letters  a  minute,  and  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  number  is  somewhat  less  than  this,  or 
from  17  to  24  words  a  minute.  Operators  ac- 
customed to  the  work  do  not  require  the  let- 
tered dial  for  reading  the  movements  of  the 
needle.— Of  the  numerous  t<elegraphic  inven- 
tions that  soon  succeeded  those  already  named, 
Alexander  Bain^s  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  He  was  engaged  in  England  as  early 
as  1840  in  producing  a  printing  telegraph,  and 
in  1846  patented  what  is  known  as  an  electro- 
chemical and  registering  telegraph,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  had  been  first  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose by  Dyar  in  this  country  in  1827,  and 
by  Edward  Davy  in  England  in  1838.  Mr. 
Bain  brought  his  new  telegraph  to  the  United 
States  in  1849,  and  it  was  brought  into  use  on 
several  important  lines;  but  after  a  lawsuit 
involving  chiefly  the  use  of  the  local  circuit, 
the  Morse  interests  forced  a  consolidation,  and 
the  Bain  system  had  afterward  but  a  limited 
use.  The  local  circuit  gave  tp  the  Morse  sys- 
tem its  great  importance  and  value.  On  long 
lines  of  telegraph  the  wire  offers  such  resis- 
tance to  the  passage  of  the  current  that  its 
presence  is  detected  only  by  delicate  instru- 
ments, which  however  are  capable  of  vibrating 
levers  whose  office  is  to  open  and  close  secon- 
dary or  local  circuits ;  and  these  circuits  being 
short,  unlimited  magnetic  power  may  be  ob- 
tained for  recording  or  producing  sounds.  The 
Bain  telegraph  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
now  called  the  "  automatic."  The  revival  of 
the  system  is  due  to  recent  discoveries  in  the 
arrangement  of  circuits,  by  which  the  rapidity 
of  recorded  electrical  impulses  through  very 
long  conductors  has  been  made  almost  inflnite. 
For  recording,  dots  and  lines  are  produced  on 
chemically  prepared  paper,  which  is  moved 
while  damp  at  a  uniform  rate  over  a  metallic 
roller;  a  flue  wire,  through  which  the  line 
current  passes,  rests  on  ttie  surface  of  the 
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paper  and  blackens  it  by  decomposing  the 
chemical.  The  current  was  formerly  sent  over 
the  line  by  the  key,  as  in  the  Morse  system ; 
bat  to  call  attention  a  bell  was  used,  and  this 
usually  required  the  local  circuit.  Mr.  Bain 
had  at  this  time  fully  developed  a  plan  for 
transmitting  signals  with  a  rapidity  far  greater 
tlian  could  be  effected  with  the  key,  and  this 
plan  is  the  same  as  that  now  nsed  in  the  revived 
system.  In  place  of  the  key  a  fillet  of  paper 
was  punched  with  lines  and  dots  representing 
a  message.  This  was  passed  over  a  metallic 
roller  with  great  speed,  and  a  fine  wire  which 
rested  on  the  paper  entered  each  hole  as  it 
moved  and  completed  the  circuit  through  the 
roller.  The  receiving  machine  was  made  to 
run  at  a  speed  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
transmitting  machine,  and  the  perforated  dots 
and  dashes  were  reproduced  in  blackened  dots 
and  dashes.  The  advantage  of  this  system  lies 
in  the  transmission  of  long  messages,  which 
are  received  and  prepared  by  several  opera- 
tors, at  great  speed.  Until  recently  this  speed 
could  be  obtained  only  on  short  circuits,  the 
marks  on  long  circuits  running  into  each  other 
and  becoming  illegible.  Later  improvements 
have  enabled  messages  to  be  sent  from  Brussels 
to  Ostend  and  back  at  the  rate  of  450  words  a 
minute;  and  the  American  instruments  have 
sent  between  Washington  and  New  York  5,250 
letters  a  minute,  requiring  10  perforators  to 
feed  it,  10  copyists,  and  two  operators. — Fac- 
simile  Telsgrapha.  Electric  copying  or  facsimile 
telegraphs  are  modifications  of  the  automatic 
chemical,  ^hey  originated  with  F.  0.  Bakewell 
of  England  m  1850,  and  have  been  improved  by 
Oaselh,  Bonelli,  and  others.  In  them  the  mes- 
sage is  written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  varnish 
upon  a  sheet  of  tin  foil,  which  is  then  laid 
around  a  metallic  cylinder,  corresponding  pre- 
cisely in  its  size,  rate  of  revolution,  and  longi- 
tudinal movement,  with  another  cylinder  at 
the  receiving  station,  which  is  covered  with 
chemically  prepared  paper  and  provided  with 
a  pointer  like  that  of  the  Bain  chemical  tele- 
graph. Jhese  cylinders  being  set  in  motion  at 
the  same  instant,  the  point  of  the  registering 
apparatus  makes  a  continuous  colored  line, 
running  round  the  cylinder  in  a  close  spiral  so 
long  as  the  metal  style  at  the  other  station 
presses  upon  the  tin  foil ;  but  as  this  passes  over 
the  lines  of  varnish  a  break  in  the  circuit  occurs, 
causing  an  interruption  of  the  colored  line  at 
the  other  station.  The  blank  spaces  thus  pro- 
duced will  be  found  when  the  lines  have  been 
drawn  over  the  whole  paper  to  be  a  facsimile 
of  those  written  in  varnish  upon  the  tin  foil. 
The  lines,  though  drawn  as  spirals  upon  the 
cylinder,  appear  as  parallels  when  the  paper  is 
taken  off.  About  10  revolutions  of  the  cylin- 
der, making  as  many  parallel  lines,  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  line  of  writing ;  a  cylinder  6 
in.  in  diameter  affords  sufficient  length  for 
about  100  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  one  line ; 
and  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  not  less  than 
30  in  a  minute,  300  letters  or  more  may  be 


transmitted  in  this  period.  A  message  in  ci- 
pher can  be  sent  by  this  method  without  risk 
of  error,  and  even  invisible  messages  written 
in  colorless  varnish  may  be  received  and  im- 
pressed in  invisiUe  characters  upon  prepared 
paper,  to  be  afterward  brought  out  by  chemi- 
caf  means;  thus,  if  the  paper  be  moistened 
with  diluted  acid  alone,  no  visible  mark  is  left 
upon  it  until  it  is  brushed  over  with  a  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potash,  when  the  lines  appear  in 
their  blue  color.  Great  improvements  in  the 
autographic  telegraph  have  been  made  by  Qa- 
selli,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  dark  letters 
upon  a  white  ground.  His  instruments  hare 
been  used  on  some  of  the  French  lines  since 
1862. — Printing  Telegraphs.  Royal  E.  House, 
of  Vermont,  received  a  patent  in  1848  for  an 
admirable  long-line  printing  apparatus,  which 
was  first  used  in  1847,  sending  messages  in 
Roman  capitals  between  Cincinnati  and  Jef- 
fersonville,  Ind.,  150  m.  The  necessity  of 
avoiding  the ,  peculiar  features  upon  which 
other  telegraphic  systems  were  established, 
in  order  to  give  to  it  a  distinctive  and  pat- 
entable character,  added  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking,  which  after  nearly 
six  years  of  labor  were  overcome  by  the  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  Mr.  House.  The 
apparatus  is  very  complicated,  and  little  more 
can  be  attempted  than  to  state  its  great  pow- 
ers of  execution  and  its  perfect  accuracy.  The 
mechanical  movements  of  this  machine  are  set 
in  action  by  hand  labor  applied  to  a  crank, 
which  works  an  air  pump  for  supplying  a  cur- 
rent of  condensed  air,  which  under  the  control 
of  the  electric  current  carries  forward  the  move- 
ments of  the  composing  and  printing  apparatus, 
so  th&t  each  letter  may  be  printed  at  the  exact 
instant  that  it  is  struck  upon  the  keyboard  of 
the  instrument.  This  keyboard,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  a  piano,  is  connected  with  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  as  the  keys  are  struck  the 
circuit  is  opened  and  closed  with  the  move- 
ments of  a  circuit  wheel  which  controls  the 
movements  of  the  type  wheel.  A  complete 
revolution  of  the  circuit  wheel,  coming  round 
again  to  the  same  letter,  breaks  and  closes  the 
circuit  28  times,  and  other  letters  a  less  number 
according  to  their  arrangement  on  the  type 
wheel.  The  printing  apparatuh  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  circuit,  but  the  composing  apparatus 
forms  a  part  of  it.  The  impression  of  the  let- 
ter is  produced  by  a  blackened  ribbon  being 
pressed  against  the  paper  by  the  type.  From 
the  voltaic  battery  of  one  station,  the  current 
passes  along  the  wire  to  the  next  station,  then 
through  the  coil  of  an  axial  magnet  to  the  in- 
sulated iron  frame  of  the  composing  machine, 
and  thence  to  a  circuit  wheel  revolving  in  this 
frame.  Through  a  spring  that  ru})s  on  the 
edge  of  this  wheel  it  passes  into  the  return 
wire,  and  through  another  battery  back  to  the 
first  station  to  pursue  the  same  course  through 
the  composing  machine  and  magnet  there,  and 
all  others  upon  the  line.  In  sending  a  message, 
the  operator  sets  his  machine  in  motion  and 
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gives  a  signal  by  breaks  of  the  circuit,  repeated 
a  different  number  of  times  for  different  offices 
on  the  same  wire.  As  this  is  heard  by  the 
operator  at  the  receiving  station,  he  sets  his 
machine  in  motion,  and  the  type  wheel  at  its 
starting  point,  and  signals  back  that  he  is 
ready.  No  further  attention  is  required  on  his 
part,  while  the  machine  goes  on,  printing  the 
communication  in  Roman  capitals  upon  the 
long  strip  of  paper  regularly  euppliea  to  the 
type  wheel.  From  250  to  2  60  letters  as  a  maxi- 
mum can  be  accurately  printed  every  minute, 
and  over  3,000  words  an  hour  of  press  news, 
partly  abbreviated,  have  been  sent  over  the 
wires  with  a  single  instrument.  The  House 
printer  was  the  parent  of  many  others  work- 
ing on  the  same  principle,  the  *^step  by  step^' 
movement,  in  which  each,  break  or  close  of 
circuit  allows  a  tooth  of  an  escape  wheel  to 
pass;  a  type  wheel  being  on  the  same  shaft, 
a  new  letter  appears  for  each  tooth  that  es- 
capes.— On  May  20,  1856,  Mr.  Hughes  patent- 
ed a  telegraph,  in  which  the  feat  of  printing 
a  letter  with  every  impulse  or  wave  of  the 
electric  current  was  accomplished.  In  the 
other  telegraphs,  as  already  described,  sev- 
eral impulses  produced  by  successive  makes 
or  breaks  of  the  circuit  are  required  to  form 
a  single  letter;  this  in  House^s  telegraph  va- 
ries up  to  14  breaks,  the  maximum  required 
for  repeating  the  same  letter,  and  averages 
abont  7  impulses;  and  in  the  Morse  system 
the  average  is  about  8-1  impulses,  those  which 
make  lines  being  of  longer  duration  than  those 
which  make  dots.  The  saving  of  time  thus 
effected  by  the  Hughes  instrument  is  of  great 
importance,  especicJly  on  long  lines  in  which 
an  appreciable  amount  of  time  is  expended  in 
the  passage  of  the  current.  In  long  lines  of 
submarine  telegraphs,  as  will  be  noticed  be- 
low, a  greatly  increased  resistance  is  experi- 
enced in  charging  the  wires  with  the  electric 
carrent,  and  the  impulses  necessarily  succeed 
each  other  with  extreme  slowness  and  diminu- 
tion of  force.  The  type  wheel  in  the  Hughes 
system  is  provided  with  28  types ;  it  is  kept  in 
rapid  revolution  during  the  whole  time  of  op- 
erating, and  is  so  perfect  in  its  movement  that, 
though  the  revolutions  may  be  from  100  to  140 
a  minute,  the  variations  of  two  machines  at 
different  stations  do  not  exceed  ^  of  a  second 
in  several  hours.  At  the  instant  one  of  the  28 
keys  is  depressed,  the  current  entering  the 
magnet  at  the  distant  station  causes  the  strip 
of  paper  to  be  brought  against  the  type  oppo- 
site to  it  at  the  time,  and  receive  the  impres- 
sion in  ink  while  this  is  rapidly  carried  round 
with  the  wheel.  The  operator  can  send  an 
average  of  two  impulses  with  each  revolution 
of  the  type  wheel,  thus  making  the  capacity  of 
the  instrument  200  letters  or  40  words  a  min- 
ute, and  the  maximum  is  much  above  this. 
The  regulators  or  governors  of  the  clockwork 
which  carries  the  type  wheels  at  the  different 
stations  are  springs  of  the  same  musical  tone, 
which  consequently  vibrate  the  same  number 


of  times  a  second,  and  which  control  by  their 
vibrations  the  escapement  of  the  apparatus. 
The  power  of  the  electric  current  required  is 
reduced  in  a  wonderful  degree  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  natural  magnet  and  the  electro- 
magnet, making  only  so  much  electricity  neces- 
sary as  will  neutredize  the  magnetism  in  the 
natural  magnet  by  causing  magnetism  of  an 
opposite  polarity  to  be  created  in  the  poles  of 
the  electro-magnet.  This  extreme  delicacy, 
however,  renders  the  telegraph  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  atmospheric  electricity,  such 
as  is  developed  previous  to  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  aurora  borealis.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  instrument  ckn  work  upon  a  longer 
line  without  the  aid  of  repeaters  than  any  oth- 
er, and  this  with  an  extraordinarily  low  battery 
power. — In  the  winter  of  1858  a  new  instru- 
ment was  perfected  by  G.  M.  Phelps  of  Troy, 
combining  the  most  valuable  portions  of  both 
the  House  and  Hughes  patents,  which  has 
been  introduced  with  great  success  on  nearly 
all  the  lines  formerly  using  those  inventions. 
This  has  been  termed  the  "  combination  "  in- 
strument, and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  work  through  a  much  longer  circuit  than 
the  House  machine,  with  a  smaller  battery,  as 
well  as  of  being  much  simpler.  The  keyboard 
and  transmitting  machinery  of  this  instru- 
ment are  precisely  like  those  of  Hughes,  as  is 
also  the  printing  apparatus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  of  the  or- 
dinary form,  and  operates  upon  the  type  wheel 
through  the  medium  of  compressed  air  as  in 
the  House  machine.  The  vibrating.spring  used 
by  Hughes  as  a  governor  is  superseded  in  the 
combination  instrument  by  a  most  ingenious 
electro-magnetic  governor,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Phelps.  It  consists  of  a  hoDow  iron  drum, 
geared  to  the  transmitting  cylinder  and  type 
wheel  of  the  instrument  and  moving  with  them, 
but  much  faster.  If  the  machinery  has  a  ten- 
dency to  revolve  too  rapidly,  the  increased  cen- 
trifugal force,  acting  upon  a  detached  section 
of  the  drum,  actuates  a  series  of  levers  inside, 
by  which  a  spring  is  raised,  closing  the  circuit 
of  a  local  battery  through  an  electro-magnet. 
A  friction  brake,  which  is  applied  to  the  re- 
volving drum  by  the  attraction  of  this  magnet, 
instantly  reduces  the  speed  to  the  required 
limits,  when  the  local  circuit  is  again  broken. 
The  combination  instrument  is  considered  the 
most  perfect  printing  telegraph  for  long  lines 
yet  produced.  The  Anders  printing  telegraph, 
patented  in  1871,  and  worked  by  magneto-elec- 
tricity, is  designed  for  private  lines,  though 
capable  of  operating  over  distances  of  45  m. 
— Dial  Telegraphs,  In  these  instruments  the 
step  by  step  movement  is  generally  employed, 
but  the  escape  wheel  does  not  carry  a  type 
wheel,  nor  do  the  printing  accessories  enter 
into  their  construction.  A  light  needle  is  car- 
ried around  with  the  escape  wheel  and  points 
at  the  successive  letters.  They  are  thus  vis- 
ual and  not  recording  telegraphs.  In  England, 
the  "  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  "  employed 
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magneto-electricity,  thus  dispensing  with  toI- 
taic  batteries,  the  use  of  which  involves  much 
care  and  expense.  The  apparatus  is  remarka- 
bly compact,  without  clockwork  or  complicated 
movements  such  as  are  common  in  other  tele- 
graphs. Though  used  double,  with  two  sets 
of  magnets,  with  a  wire  from  each  connecting 
with  two  needles  upon  the  dial  at  the  oppo- 
dte  station,  the  whole  apparatus,  including  the 
tablet  or  dial,  occupies  but  a  few  inches  of 
space,  and  is  always  ready  for  instant  use, 
however  long  it  may  have  remained  inactive. 
The  magnets,  of  horse-shoe  form,  about  12  in 
number  for  each  set,  are  15  in.  long  and  1^  in. 
broad.  They  are  laid  one  upon  another  in  two 
piles  near  together,  and  fastened  down  to  the 
table  by  screws.  Opposite  the  ends  of  each 
pile,  placed  upon  a  rotating  axis,  is  the  soft 
iron  armature,  consisting  of  two  cylinders 
wound  around  with  long  coils  of  fine  copper 
wire  covered  with  cotton.  The  wire  of  the 
two  coils  is  connected  together,  and  one  end 
of  each  passes  in  a  spiral  through  the  axle  to 
the  platform  upon  which  the  apparatus  rests. 
One  end  is  thence  carried  into  the  earth,  and 
the  other  goes  to  the  electro-magnet  of  its 
own  dial,  thence  to  the  distant  station,  and 
through  the  instrument  there  into  the  earth. 
The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  with  the 
other  set.  The  axis  of  each  armature  extends 
toward  the  operator,  and  is  provided  with  a 
crank  handle  by  which  each  is  turned  to  gen- 
erate the  electric  current.  The  effect  is  seen 
in  the  movement  of  the  two  needles  placed 
upon  the  dial  over  the  magnets.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  telegraph  is  worked  with  the  greatest 
economy,  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  electric 
storms  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  average 
celerity  has  been  found  to  be  27)-  words  a  min- 
ute, with  a  maximum  of  87^.  In  the  United 
States  the  dial  telegraph  is  largely  used  where 
operators  are  supposed  to  have  but  moderate 
skill,  as  in  police  and  private  telegraphy.  The 
instruments  are  worked  with  a  small  battery. 
Primary  signals  are  given  by  bells,  and  the  let- 
ters are  pointed  out  by  the  revolving  needle. 
The  transmitting  part  is  the  usual  circuit  wheel, 
which  breaks  and  closes  the  circuit  and  pro- 
duces the  rotating  movement  of  the  needle  of 
the  distant  instrument.  This  circuit  wheel  is 
arrested,  in  the  process  of  telegraphing,  by  a 
series  of  pins,  one  of  which  ia  placed  opposite 
each  letter.  When  the  A  pin  of  the  trans- 
mitter is  pressed  down,  the  circuit  wheel  is 
arrested  just  as*  it  has  caused  the  needle  of 
the  other  instniment  to  rotate  to  A. — Con- 
struction  of  Tel^raph  Lines.  Telegraph  wires 
are  usually  carried  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  upon  poles  standing  from  25  to  80  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  placed  from  80  to  100 
yards  apart.  As  poles  are  objectionable  in  cit- 
ies, many  plans  have  been  devised  for  carrying 
the  wires  under  ground.  In  London  they  are 
covered  with  gutta  percha  and  tape  and  put 
into  lead  or  iron  pipes,  which  are  laid  under 
the  sidewalk,  or  into  creosoted  wooden  troughs 


filled  with  bitumen,  which  are  buried  in  trench- 
es beside  the  roadway.  In  Paris  the  wires  are 
carried  in  lead  pipes  through  the  sewers  and 
catacombs.  The  ^^  American  Compound  'Wire 
Company  '^  have  introduced  a  wire,  conasting 
of  a  core  of  steel  and  envelope  of  copper,  with 
a  tinned  surface,  which,  with  equal  conduc- 
tivity and  greater  strength,  weighs  less  and 
requires  fewer  supports.  Another  insulated 
wire,  called  **kerite  wire,^'  the  invention  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Day  of  New  York,  has  a  covering 
compounded  of  rubber  and  hydrocarbons.  It 
is  said  to  offer  great  resistance  to  oxidation, 
and  that  it  may  be  exposed  in  the  air  or  buried 
in  the  earth  for  years  without  serious  injury. 
As,  with  batteries  of  the  same  intensity,  the 
conductivity  increases  with  the  cross  section 
of  the  wire,  large  wires  are  to  be  preferred 
to  small  ones  upon  long  circuits,  in  work- 
ing direct,  a  distance  of  over  400  or  600  m., 
the  line  is  usually  divided  at  some  intermedi- 
ate point  into  two  distinct  circuits,  which  are 
connected  by  means  of  a  **  repeater.^*  If  the 
circuit  be  broken  «n  either  side  of  the  re- 
peater, it  will  break  the  circuit  on  the  other 
side  also.  The  combined  circuits  can  thus  be 
operated  from  either  end  as  if  they  were  one 
continuous  wire,  while  the  current  of  each 
battery  has  to  pass  only  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  terminal  stations.  A  Ime  can  thus 
be  extended  indefinitely.  Copper  wire  is  a 
much  better  conductor  than  one  of  iron  of 
the  same  size,  and  will  carry  the  current  from 
^Y^  tq  six  times  as  far;  but  want  of  strength, 
and  frequent  breakage  from  its  greater  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  by  the  changes  of 
temperature,  prevent  its  use  except  on  impor- 
tant submarine  lines.  The  insulation  of  the 
wires  upon  the  posts  is  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, and  is  not  easily  effected,  for  any 
non-conductor  interposed  between  the  wire 
and  the  post  becomes  a  conductor  when  its 
surface  is  wet  with  rain.  Glass  knobs  with 
grooves  around  them  for  securing  the  wire 
have  been  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  secured  to  the  posts,  or  to  the  cross  bars 
where  there  are  several  wires,  by  pins  of  wood 
or  iron.  A  great  improvement  upon  this  is  a 
glass  cap  exactly  fitting  over  a  wooden  pin  l\ 
in.  in  diameter,  and  having  an  outer  covering 
of  wood,  saturated  like  the  pin  with  coal  tar 
and  pitch,  to  which  the  wire  is  fastened,  and 
which,  projecting  below  and  entirely  covering 
the  glass,  keeps  it  dry  and  makes  the  insnla- 
tion  complete.  Batchelder's  vulcanite  insu- 
lators have  been  very  extensively  applied  in 
the  United  States.  In  Europe,  insulators  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain  are  used.  In  for- 
ests the  wires  should  be  allowed  to  pass  loosely 
through  the  supports,  so  that  in  case  of  a  tree 
falling  upon  them  they  need  not  be  broken; 
but  in  an  open  country  they  are  usually  fasN 
ened  to  each  post.  On  some  telegraph  lines 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  wires,  instead  of 
being  supported  upon  poles,  are  buried  beneath 
the  ground.    Their  first  cost  is  always  heavy, 
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and  many  of  them  have  soon  proved  failures 
throQgh  imperfection  in  the  insulation.  The 
wires  are  hest  insulated  by  coating  them  with 
gatta  percha,  and  they  are  protected  from  in- 
jury by  laying  them  in  pipes  of  lead  or  of  earth- 
enware, or  in  wooden  boxes  preserved  by  sat- 
urating the  wood  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  chloride  of  zinc.  Some  of  these 
lines  have  worked  perfectly  for  many  years, 
bnt  when  they  fail  it  is  a  matter  of  great  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  to  discover  their  defective 
points. — In  the  extent  of  its  telegraphic  lines 
the  United  States  has  exceeded  every  other 
coimtry.  In  1860  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  over  50,000  m.  in  operation,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  is  not  less  than  160,000  m.  of  wire. 
In  the  aggregate,  700,000  m.  of  wire  spread 
their  network  over  the  earth  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  including  lines  in  Australia,  India, 
China,  and  Siberia.  Russia  is  engaged  in  ex- 
tending an  important  line  from  Moscow  to  the 
Pacific  so  as  to  connect  eastern  Asia  with 
Europe,  and  possibly  hereafter  with  America 
by  the  way  of  Behring  strait.  This  line  was 
completed  to  Perm,  on  the  borders  of  Siberia, 
and  from  that  place  across  the  Ural  mountains 
to  Omsk  on  the  Irtish,  in  1861.  Thence  it  is 
continued  to  Tomsk,  and  S.  E.  to  Irkutsk; 
next  it  passes  the  Altai  mountains  to  Kiakhta 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  thence  to  Cheta  on 
the  Amoor,  and  thence  to  Nertchinsk.  From 
Oram,  or  some  other  point  on  the  Amoor,  one 
branch  will  go  down  the  river  and  another 
southward  to  a  Russian  port  on  the  Japan  sea. 
The  project  of  exteqding  these  lines  to  Beh- 
ring's  strait,  and  acrosa  to  Alaska,  Oregon, 
and  California,  which  had  been  partially  car- 
ried into  effect  on  the  American  side,  was 
abandoned  after  the  Atlantic  cables  had  been 
brought  into  working  condition. — Submarine 
Telegraphs,  The  idea  of  a  submarine  tele- 
graph  appears  to  have  been  conceived  by  sev- 
eral of  the  earlier  electricians.  Salv&  is  said 
to  have  proposed  one  as  early  as  1797  be- 
tween Barcelona  and  Palma  in  the  island  of 
Majorca.  Experiments  were  made  in  India 
by  Dr.  0*Shaughne8sy  in  1889  with  this  ob- 
ject, and  he  insulated  his  wires  by  covering 
them  with  tarred  yarn,  enclosing  them  in  split 
rattan,  and  covering  this  again  with  tarred 
yarn.  Wheatstone  in  1840  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  a  submarine  communication  between 
England  and  France  was  practicable.  Morse, 
on  Oct.  18,  1842,  laid  a  copper  wire,  insulated 
by  means  of  a  hempen  strand  coated  with  tar, 
pitch,  and  India  rubber,  from  Govemor^s  island 
to  the  Battery  in  New  York,  and  the  next 
morning  was  beginning  to  receive  communica- 
tions through  it,  when  the  wire  was  caught  in 
the  anchor  of  a  vessel  getting  under  way, 
and  being  hauled  on  board  was  stolen  by  the 
sailors.  Samuel  Colt  laid  a  submarine  cable  in 
1848  from  Coney  island  and  Fire  island,  at  the 
month  of  New  York  harbor,  up  to  the  city, 
and  operated  it  successfully.    The  first  subma- 


rine telegraph  wire  laid  in  Europe  was  across 
the  Rhine  from  Deutz  to  Cologne,  about  half  a 
mile ;  it  was  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and 
laid  by  Lieut.  Siemens  of  the  royal  Prussian 
artillery.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
application  of  gutta  percha  to  this  purpose,  the 
substance  about  that  time  first  beginning  to 
attract  attention .  In  1850  a  copper  wire  cov- 
ered with  gutta  percha  was  laid  between  Dover 
and  Calais  by  Brett,  but  its  success  was  short- 
lived. The  next  year  it  was  replaced  by  a 
cable  of  four  wires,  which  has  given  complete 
satisfaction.  In  1858  six  cables  (the  longest 
of  which,  between  England  and  Scotland,  was 
about  100  m.)  were  successfully  laid.  In  1854 
t^Q  other  cables  went  into  operation,  the 
longest  being  only  about  64  m.  In  1855-^6 
two  more  were  added,  that  from  Varna  to 
Constantinople  being  about  160  m.  Besides 
these,  two  cables  had  been  laid  in  deeper  wa- 
ters: one  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  another  from  Spezia  to  Corsica.  The 
grand  attempts  to  connect  the  European  and 
American  continents  by  a  cable  across  the  At- 
lantic, commenced  in  1857  and  perfected  Aug. 
6, 1858,  have  been  noticed  in  the  article  Field, 
Ctbub  West.  Before  these  were  undertaken 
great  encouragement  was  given  to  the  enter- 
prise by  the  successful  experiments  made  on 
Oct.  9,  1856,  in  transmitting  distinct  signals 
at  the  rate  of  210,  241,  and  even  270  a  minute 
through  a  number  of  connected  coils  of  wires, 
insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and  making  a 
total  length  of  about  2,000  m.,  increased  to  a 
virtual  circuit  of  2,800  m.  by  the  interposition 
of  fine  wires  at  the  joinings  of  the  coils.  The 
wires  were  excited  by  the  magneto-electric 
coils  of  Whitehouso,  and  the  signals  were  re- 
ceived npon  the  ordinary  recording  apparatus 
of  Morse.  But  a  great  difference  was  after- 
ward experienced  in  the  working  of  the  wires 
when  submerged.  Before  the  cable  was  laid 
it  was  ascertained  that  insulated  wires  acquire 
a  new  character  when  submerged,  and  that 
instead  of  transmitting  the  current  as  simple 
conductors,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  the  gutta  percha  corresponding  to  the 
glass,  the  inner  wire  to  the  interior  coating, 
and  the  iron  covering  or  the  water  itself  to 
the  exterior  coating;  and  that  consequently 
the  cable  must  be  charged  tliroughout  the  en- 
tire length  before  any  current  is  produced. 
Among  other  interesting  pheuomena,  it  was 
observed  that  the  voltaic  current  is  not  trans- 
mitted so  rapidly  through  such  a  conductor 
as  the  magneto-electric  current ;  and  that  al- 
ternating positive  and  negative  signals  are 
transmitted  more  rapidly  than  successive  sig- 
nals of  the  same  character.  After  being  laid, 
the  wires  were  first  worked  by  the  Ruhm- 
korff  induction  coils  and  a  Smee  battery,  and 
afterward  by  a  Daniell  battery ;  but  the  cur- 
rent was  for  the  most  part  so  weak  as  scarcely 
to  operate  the  most  delicate  relay,  though  sus- 
ceptible to  a  current  that  can  hardly  be  per- 
ceived on  the  tongue.   The  effect  was  indicated 
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at  the  Newfoundland  station  by  the  deflection 
of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and  at  Valentia  in 
Ireland  by  that  of  the  reflecting  galvanometer 
of  Thomson,  in  which  a  delicate  magnet  carries 
a  small  mirror  from  which  a  beam  of  light  is 
reflected.  This  ray  being  thrown  upon  a  sur- 
face at  some  distance,  a  movement  of  the  mag- 
net that  is  not  directly  perceptible  may  be 
even  measured  upon  a  graduated  scale.  The 
transmitted  current  was,  much  of  the  time  that 
the  cable  continued  in  action,  so  weak  that 
every  expedient  of  this  kind  was  necessary  to 
render  the  signals  perceptible.  From  the  first 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  part  of  the  cable  laid 
toward  the  Irish  shore,  which  caused  a  tem- 
porary interruption  of  communications  between 
the  ships.  Between  Aug.  13  and  Sept.  1  there 
were  129  messages  of  1,474  words  sent  from 
Valentia  to  Newfoundland,  and  271  of  2,685 
words  in  the  other  direction.  The  message 
from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  99  words,  occupied  in  its  trans- 
mission 67  minutes.  The  rate  of  reception 
was  very  variable,  the  signals  being  often  un- 
intelligible and  requiring  several  repetitions. 
Electricians  were  sent  to  Valentia,  and  the 
most  powerful  batteries,  as  well  as  the  great 
magneto-electric  machine  of  W.  T.  Henley, 
were-  applied  to  test  the  condition  of  the  cable. 
The  power  thus  employed  was  more  than  1,000 
times  what  would  be  required  in  an  ordinarily 
well  insulated  conductor  to  give  perfect  signals 
to  the  mirror  galvanometer.  To  the  end  of 
the  cable  a  voltaic  battery  was  connected  by 
one  of  its  poles,  a  galvanometer  was  placed  in 
the  circuit,  the  other  pole  was  connected  with 
the  earth,  and  by  these  means  the  location  of 
the  defect  in  the  cable  was  ascertained ;  but  all 
attempts  to  recover  it  were  unsuccessful.  The 
cost  of  the  cable  was  as  follows :  for  2,500  m. 
at  $485  per  mile,  $1,212,500;  for  10  m.  at 
$1,250  per  mile,  $12,500 ;  and  for  25  m.  shore 
ends  at  the  same  price,  $81,250 ;  making  alto- 
gether $1,256,250.  The  expenditures  of  the 
company  up  to  Dec.  1,  1858,  had  amounted  to 
$1,834,500.— After  the  failure  of  this  great 
enterprise  attention  was  directed  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  extending  a  cable  across  the  At- 
lantic from  Labrador  to  Scotland,  by  way  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  islands. 
The  route  is  about  1,800  m.  long,  and  presents 
no  continuous  length  of  submarine  cable  for  a 
greater  distance  than  that  between  Labrador 
and  Greenland,  which  is  about  600  m.  Mr.  T. 
P.  Shaffner,  of  the  United  States,  had  obtained 
in  1854  from  the  king  of  Denmark  a  conces- 
sion of  exclusive  rights  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  the  Faroe  islands  for  this  purpose.  He 
sailed  from  Boston,  Aug.  29,  1859,  and  made 
the  preliminary  surveys  at  his  own  expense, 
and  he  induced  the  British  government  to  send 
a  steam  vessel  to  take  the  deep-sea  soundings ; 
but  the  project  was  not  consummated.  The 
failure  of  other  deep-sea  cables,  as  that  between 
Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  the  long  cable 
from  the  Red  sea  to  India,  increased  ^le  dis- 


trust occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  of  1858.  The  result  was  that  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  most  eminent  electrical* 
engineers,  was  appointed  by  the  English  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  the  ^^Transathmtic  Tele- 
graph Company,"  to  whom  the  duty  was  as- 
signed of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
astrous failures,  and  providing  instructions  for 
the  future  in  regard  to  the  manufacture,  tests, 
and  placing  of  cables.  It  appeared  that  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  subject  was  in  a 
more  advanced  state  than  the  electrical.  The 
committee,  after  18  months  of  hard  work, 
published  an  elaborate  report  in  1863.  More- 
over, the  theoretical  researches  of  Thomson, 
Jenkins,  and  others,  had  thrown  much  light  on 
the  electrical  requirements  of  submarine  lines. 
Meanwhile,  a  cable  was  laid  successfully  be- 
tween Malta  and  Alexandria  in  1861,  and  the 
Persian  gulf  cable  (about  1,880  m.  long)  in 
1864.  When  Mr.  Field  visited  England  in  1862, 
to  urge  on  a  second  attempt  to  establish  tele- 
graphic communications  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
found  that  the  manufacturers^  Messrs.  Glass, 
Elliott,  and  co.,  were  confident  of  their  ability 
to  make  and  place  a  good  and  durable  cable 
between  Great  Britain,  and  America,  and  were 
willing  to  incur  a  part  of  the  risk.  The  second 
Atlantic  cable,  made  by  the  "  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Company,"  was 
tested  with  every  precaution,  and  found  to  be 
unexceptionable  in  its  electrical  conditions,  and 
was  shipped  on  board  the  Great  Eastern  in 
1866.  This  cable  (2,186  m.  long)  consists  of 
seven  copper  wires  (No.  18)  twisted  into  a 
spiral,  covered  with  four  coats  of  gntta  percha, 
between  which  are  thin  layers  of  Chatterton*s 
compound.  The  external  protection  is  made 
of  ten  iron  wires,  each  surrounded  by  manila 
yam.  After  about  half  of  the  cable  had  been 
paid  out  it  broke,  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  for  the  season.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  money  had  been  about  $3,000,000.  la 
1866  a  third  cable,  of  similar  construction  to 
the  second,  but  stronger,  lighter,  and  more 
flexible,  was  placed  on  board  the  Great  East- 
em  and  successfully  laid.  The  length  between 
Trinity  bay  and  Valentia  is  2,134  m.  Its  first 
duty  was  to  transmit  a  message  of  peace,  viz., 
that  a  treaty  had  been  sign^  by  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Capt.  Anderson  returned  with  the 
Great  Eastern  to  the  place  where  the  cable  of 
1865  had  parted,  and  succeeded  in  splicing  it 
and  completing  the  line.  In  1869  the  French 
Atlantic  line  went  into  operation  between  Brest 
and  St.  Pierre,  and  between  St  Rerre  and 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  the  total  length  being  8,857 
m.  In  1870  more  than  16,000  m.  of  cable 
were  laid,  incfuding  the  Indian  cables  (from 
Suez  to  Aden,  from  Aden  to  Bombay,  and  from 
Penang  to  Singapore),  the  China  cable,  and  the 
North  China  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai  and 
from  Shanghai  to  Posiet  in  the  Littoral  prov- 
ince of  Siberia.  In  1874  the  work  was  begun 
by  the  "  Direct  Cable  Company  "  of  laying  the 
new  Atlantic  line  between  Ballinskilligs  bay, 
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in  Ireland,  and  Bye,  New  Hampshire,  by  the 
way  of  Nova  Scotia.    In  spite  of  many  obsta- 
cles and  delays,  the  cable  was  pnt*  in  position 
between  Kye  Beach  and  Torbay,  N.  S.,  and  be- 
tween Torbay  and  Newfoundland,  also  between 
Cahirciveen  island  and  a  point  200  m.  E.  of 
Newfoundland,  before  rough  weather  put  an 
end  to  the  work.    The  final  splice  of  200  m. 
was  made  early  in  the  summer  of  1876.     In 
1873  a  cable  was  laid  between  Lisbon  and 
Madeira;  in  1874  Madeira  was  connected  by 
cable  with  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd 
islands  (1,200  m.),  and  St.  Vincent  with  Per- 
nambuco  (1,846  m).    In  1875  cables  were  laid 
between  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico,  Constanti- 
nople and  Odessa,  Zante  and  Otranto,  and  Bar- 
celona and  Marseilles.    In  all,  more  than  200 
cables  have  been  laid,  with  a  length  of  about 
60,000  m. — The  interval  of  time  which  must 
elapse  between  the  sending  of  successive  sig- 
nals throagh  similar  cables  increases  as  the 
Snare  of  their  lengths;  and  in  different  ca- 
es  of  equal  lengUi,  this  time-  is  the  least 
when  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  coating 
id  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  compound 
conductor.      With  the  improved  transmitting 
apparatus  of  Thomson  andVarley,  eight  words 
can  be  sent  in  the  time  otherwise  required 
for  one.      Seventeen  words  a  minute  have 
been  sent  through  the  French  Atlantic  cable. 
Thomson^s   syphon  recorder    quadrupled  the 
speed  of  cable  telegraphy.    The  current  from 
the  cable  passes  into  a  coil  of  wire  suspend- 
ed between  the  poles  of  magnets.     The  coil 
tnms  round  in  a  direction  depending  upon  the 
direction  of  the  current.    The  motion  of  the 
coil  is  communicated  by  means  of  a  thread 
and  lever  to  a  glass  syphon  which  feeds  it- 
self with  ink  from  a  basin.    The  ink  is  elec- 
trified and  spurts  out  against  a  moving  strip 
of  paper,  and  draws  an  undulating  curve  which 
indicates  the  letters  of  the  message.    The  speed 
of  working  with  this  recorder  is  about  the 
same  as  with  the  reflecting  galvanometer ;  and 
in  either  case  it  is  much  greater  than  could 
be  attained  by  the  moving  armature,  which  re- 
quires that  the  current  should*rise  and  fall  by 
largo  differences;  and  this  would  take  more 
time. — Telegraphic  DUturhance.     The  offices 
and  operators  of  air  lines  of  telegraph  are  ex- 
posed to  accidents  from  lightning,  either  from 
the  direct  stroke  or  the  induced  electricity 
when  a  discharge  occurs  between  two  clouds. 
A  great  many  lightning  guards  have  been  de- 
vised.   Sabine  mentions  eleven.    In  lines  which 
follow  the  undulations  of  mountainous  regions 
(as  between  Vienna  and  Milan),  there  is  so 
great  dii«turbance  from  atmo^herio  currents, 
even  under  a  blue  sky,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
send  messages  at  certain  hours.    The  aurora 
sometimes  acts  powerfully  upon  the  wires,  in- 
terfering with  the  battery  currents.    On  such 
occasions,  if  the  battery  be  taken  off,  the  mes- 
sages may  be  sent  by  means  of  the  current 
induced  by  the  aurora.    The  action  of  cable 
lines  is  disturbed  by  earth  currents.    Gen- 


erally, the  difference  of  electric  potential  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  earth  is  small ;  but 
it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  capricious  changes, 
and  amounts  sometimes  to  that  of  a  battery  of 
140  of  the  Daniell  elements.     The  direction 
of  these  earth  currents  is  such  as  to  derange 
particularly  the  Atlantic  lines.     The  instru- 
ments are  protected  by  the  use  of  the  con- 
densers of  Varley  and  others.    These  earth 
currents  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
excited  when  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  which  Kemp,  Fox,  and 
Reich  made  the  subject  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, and  which  Bain,  Palagi,  and  others  put 
into  the  harness  to  work  the  telegraph. —  Vari- 
ous Uses  of  the  Telegraph,    The  electric  tele- 
graph has  been  applied  to  uses  never  contem- 
plated by  its  originators.    In  1862  Channing 
and  Farmer  of  Boston  devised  a  system  of 
telegraphic  fire  alarms,  which  was  adopted  in 
the  city  of  Boston.    Five  so-called  signal  cir- 
cuits were  extended  from  the  city  haU  to  dif- 
ferent parta  of  the  city,  and  in  connection  with 
these  were  stationed  60  signal  boxes  attached 
to  buildings  at  convenient  points.    The  door 
of  a  box  being  opened,  a  crank  is  seen  with 
directions  for  the  number  of  times  it  is  to  be 
ttmed  to  convey  to  the  central  office  the  num- 
ber of  the  station  and  district.     From  the 
central  station  five  wires  called  alarm  circuits 
connect  with  the  different  fire  bells  throughout 
the  city,  the  hammers  of  which,  run  by  weights, 
are  set  in  action  by  the  telegraph  itself  and 
strike  the  number  of  the  district  and  station  of 
the  alarm.    The  electric  current  is  excited  by 
a  magneto-electric  machine  which  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  pressure  of  the  water  with  which 
the  city  is  supplied,  and  the  same  power  is 
employed  to  wind  up  the  weights  that  move 
the  bell  hammers.    The  bells  have  been  rung, 
as  an  experiment,  from  Portland  through  the 
telegraph  wires  extending  to  that  place.    The 
fire  alarm  also  affords  an  incidental  protection 
to  the  city  from  lightning.     Large  metallic 
surfaces  being  placed  near  the  wires  at  all  the 
stations  and  connected  with  the  ground,  a 
stroke  of  lightning  upon  the  wires  will  leap 
across  to  these  conductors,  and  pass  harmlessly 
to  the  ground,  while  the  artificial  current  pos- 
sesses too  little  intensity  ever  to  overcome  the 
intervening  space,  and  continues  in  the  circuit. 
Similar  arrangements  are  provided  upon  many 
telegraph  lines.    The  telegraphic  fire  alarm  has 
now  been  introduced  into  all  the  larger  cities. 
The  fire  alarm  telegraph  of  Boston  is  employed 
to  designate  the  exact  noon  by  a  single  stroke 
upon  the  bell  of  the  Old  South  church,  an  ex- 
act chronometer  being  placed  in  the  circuit 
and  arranged  so  as  to  pass  the  current  at  12 
o'clock  precisely.    By  a  similar  arrangement 
in  London  a  large  ball  is  made  to  drop  exactly 
at  12  o'clock  from  a  pole  erected  in  the  Strand 
by  the  action  of  a  current  from  the  royal  ob- 
servatory.    The  same  thing  is  also  done  at 
Nelson's  monument,  Edinburgh.    In  Paris  a 
cannon  i?  fired  upon  a  similar  plan.    Chro- 
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nometers  in  observatories  are  also  made  to  ran 
synchronouslj  with  a  standard  instrument  by 
means  of  the  electric  current.  Recently,  the 
Harvard  college  observatory  has  established  a 
telegraphic  connection  with  Boston,  and  thence 
with  the  lines  which  diverge  from  that  city, 
BO  that  a  uniform  time  can  be  distributed  to 
all  the  railroad  stations  in  New  England.  In 
a  similar  way  Greenwich  time  is  given  to  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  The  application  of 
the  telegraph  to  the  determination  of  longitudes 
has  been  described  in  the  article  Coast  Sirs- 
VET,  vol.  iv.,  p.  759.  Upon  some  railroads  the 
telegraph  is  used  with  great  advantage  for 
regulating  the  running  of  trains.  In  numer- 
ous places  telegraphs  have  been  constructed 
for  private  purposes,  and  in  London  from  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  committee  rooms. 
The  transactions  of  the  stock  exchange  in  New 
York  are  telegraphed  to  the  brokers^  offices 
and  the  hotels,  and  are  instantly  and  simul- 
taneously made  known  in  a  thousand  different 
places,  where  they  are  sometimes  recorded  by 
automatic  printing  Instruments.    For  this  pur- 

?ose  a  very  rapid  printer  has  been  devised, 
he  usual  type  and  escape  wheels  are  made 
very  light,  and  are  rotated,  not  by  electricity, 
but  by  a  spring.  The  current  is  reversed  lit 
every  vibration,  and  the  printing  is  effected 
by  the  power  of  a  magnet,  which  is  included 
in  the  same  circuit  with  those  that  liberate 
the  escape  wheel;  but  it  is  made  more  slug- 
gish in  action  so  that  it  does  not  perform 
its  work  until  the  arrest  of  the  circuit  wheel 
at  a  letter  gives  tiive  for  it  to  be  charged. 
Tins  instrument,  which  occupies  only  one  sixth 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  will  print  800  let- 
ters a  minute. — A  system  of  telegraphs  for 
the  use  of  large  cities  was  devised  by  W  heat- 
stone,  by  which  a  company  leases  the  use  of 
a  small  wire  by  the  year  to  individuals.  For 
distances  not  exceeding  20  m.  a  copper  wire 
no  larger  than  a  cotton  thread  is  sufficient 
Numbers  of  these,  insulated  by  being  wound 
with  thread,  may  be  brought  together  into  one 
cord,  and  suspended  from  strong  iron  wires 
passed  in  different  directions  upon  the  houses. 
The  latter,  communicating  with  the  ground  at 
numerous  points,  will  convey  away  all  atmos- 
pheric discharges  that  might  otherwise  be 
troublesome.  The  ^^Law  Telegraph  Compa- 
ny" in  the  city  of  New  York  has  established 
a  complete  system  of  communication  by  means 
of  di^  instruments  between  the  leading  law 
firms  and  the  courts.  A  rapid  system  of  sig- 
nalling is  used,  by  which  any  member  of  the 
company  can  be  put,  through  the  agency  of  a 
central  office,  into  direct  private  communica- 
tion with  any  other  member,  or  with  the  courts 
of  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  The  Chester  dial 
is  employed  by  this  company.  In  the  automatic 
fire  alarm,  a  circuit  is  closed  by  the  expansion 
of  metal  under  a  rising  temperature.  The  cir- 
cuit closer,  which  is  called  a  thermostat,  is 
attached  to  the  ceilings  of  stores  or  dwellings, 
and  is  adjusted  to  work  at  a  fixe(l  tempera- 


ture. In  the  city  of  New  York  houses  and 
stores  furnished  with  these  instruments  are 
connected  telegraphically  with  the  fire  patrol, 
the  usual  apparatus  for  indicating  the  locality 
of  the  fire  being  included  in  the  system.  The 
district  telegraph  system,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere, 
by  which  a  messenger,  policeman,  or  fireman 
can  be  summoned  to  any  house  that  adopts 
it,  is  a  still  wider  extension  of  Wheatstone^s 
scheme.  On  a  smaller  scale,  telegraphic  com- 
munications may  be  kept  up  between  the  re- 
mote quarters  of  a  ship  or  yacht;  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic bell-ringer  may  be  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  the  burglar  alarm  for  the 
protection  of  private  dwellings.  By  means  of 
Batchelder^s  electro-magnetic  tell-tale  dock, 
the  times  are  recorded  when  a  watchman  visits 
the  different  points  of  his  beat.  The  most 
difficult  piece  of  music  may  be  punched  out 
upon  a  moving  strip  of  paper,  and  then  played 
automatically  by  means  of  electro-magnetism. 
On  the  field  of  battle,  telegraphic  lines  may  be 
quickly  extemporized,  and  an  interchange  of 
reports  and  orders  may  be  maintained  between 
the  outposts  of  an  army  and  headquarters. 
During  the  American  civil  war,  telegraphic 
field  trains  were  in  use.  A  machine  hss  been 
invented,  operated  by  keys,  which  enables  & 
reporter  to  secure  a  printed  copy  of  the  very 
words  which  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  ora- 
tor. In  some  countries,  as  in  England,  where 
the  lines  have  been  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  telegraphs  are  associated  with  the 
postal  service.  For  short  distances  the  pnen- 
matic  telegraph  is  used,  the  written  messages 
being  driven  through  underground  pipes  by 
condensed  air.  For  this  purpose  three  engines 
of  50  horse  power  each  are  in  constant  ser- 
vice at  the  central  post  office  in  London.— 
Multiple  Telegraphy.  During  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  various  attempts  hare  been 
made  to  contrive  ways  by  which  two  mes- 
sages should  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions,  over  a  single 
wire.  Gintl,  Edlung,  Wartmann,  Frischen,  Sie- 
mens, Halske,  Duncker,  Starke,  Rouvier,  Zante- 
deschi.  Farmer,  and  Steams  have  all  experi- 
mented with  this  object,  and  some  of  them  have 
invented  ingenious  instruments.  In  1849  Sie- 
mens and  Halske  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
for  a  method  of  transmitting  simultaneously  a 
plurality  of  messages.  In  1§55  Starke  devised 
a  method  of  sending  two  messages  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  wire.  By  means  of  two 
keys,  and  two  batteries  of  different  intensi- 
ties, two  independent  receiving  magnets  were 
worked  at  the. other  end  of  the  line,  either 
separately  or  together.  In  1854  Siemens  and 
Halske  independently  invented  the  differential 
method  of  sending  two  messages  at  the  same 
time  in  opposite  directions.  About  the  same 
time  Farpier  devised  a  way  of  doing  the  same 
thing,  using  two  auxiliary  batteries  in  combi- 
nation with  two  principal  batteries.  The  es- 
sential conditions  for  successful  duplex  tele- 
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graphy  are :  1,  that  neither  key  should  put  in 
aetion  the  receiving  magnet  at  its  own  end  of 
the  line;  2,  that  in  all  positions  of  the  key 
signals  should  he  sent  through  a  line  of  con- 
Btant  length  and  capacity.  Tiiis  is  done  hy 
dl^ding  &e  current  from  the  hattery  at  each 
end  of  the  line  equally  between  the  line  itself 
and  an  equivalent  resistance  coil  and  condenser, 
and  winding  the  wire  round  the  receiving  mag- 
nets in  such  a  way  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
current  produce  equal  and  opposite  magnet- 
ism in  the  core  of  soft  iron.  The  modifica- 
tions made  by  Steams  in  the  arrangement  of 
Siemens  and  Gintl  have  obviated  all  the  prac- 
tical difficulties,  and  made  duplex  and  even 
quadruplez  telegraphy  a  success  in  the  United 
States.  By  means  of  Stearns's  invention,  known 
as  the  Franklin,  the  duplex  system  ha&  gone 
into  effect,  not  only  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, but  also  between  Gape  Breton  and  San 
Francisco,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. The  quadruplex  system  works  well  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York.  The  phonetic 
system  of  Gray  and  Bell  (which  is  still  in 
its  infancy)  aims  toj|4ncrease  indefinitely  the 
number  of  messages'  which  can  be  sent  si- 
multaneously over  a  single  wire,  by  using 
tuning  forks,  moved  by  electro-magnets,  for 
sending  and  receiving  the  signals.  Only  one 
fork  at  the  receiving  station  is  in  unison  with 
a  particular  fork  at  the  sending  station,  and 
responds  to  it.  Experiments  upon  a  similar 
system  were  made  by  Paul  la  Gour  in  Gopen- 
hagen  on  a  line  of  242  m.  in  1874,  an  account 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  royal  Danish 
academy  of  sciences.  It  was  thought  that  by 
this  arrangement  not  only  many  messages 
could  be  sent  at  the  same  time  on  a  single 
wire,  but  also  a  message  could  be  received 
only  by  the  station  for  which  it  was  intended. 
—See  Schellen,  Der  eleJctromagnetUehs  Tele- 
graph (Brunswick,  1850) ;  Moigno,  Traiti  de  la 
teUgraphie  electrique  (Paris,  1849) ;  Highton, 
*'  The  Electric  Telegraph,  its  History  and  Pro- 
gress," a  number  of  Weale^s  series  (London, 
1852) ;  Jones,  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  "  (New  York,  1862) ;  Tumbull, 
"  The  Electro-Hagnetic  Telegraph  "  (Philadel- 
phia, 1853) ;  Sch^ner,  ^*  Telegraph  Gompan- 
ion  "  (2  vols..  New  York,  1854-'5),  and  "  The 
Telegraph  Manual"  (1869);  Prescott,  "His- 
tory, Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph"  (Boston,  1869);  Dumoncel,  Tele- 
graphie  Slectrigue  (Paris,  1864) ;  Field,  "  His- 
tory of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  "  (New  York, 
1866);  Griscom,  "The  Telegraph  Cable  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1867);  Sabine,  "The  Electric  Tele- 
graph" (London,  1867);  Cully,  "Handbook 
of  Practical  Telegraphy  "  (New  York,  1870) ; 
Goldsmid,  "  Telegraph  and  Travel,  a  Narrative 
of  the  Formation  and  Development  of  Tele- 
f?raphic  Communication  between  England  and 
India"  (London,  1874);  and  Douglas,  "A 
Manual  of  Telegraph  Construction"  (1875). 

1ELEKY,  Liflri*,  count,  a  Hungarian  states- 
man, bom  in  Pesth,  Feb.  11,  1811,  died  there. 


May  8, 1861.  He  studied  at  Pesth  and  Patak, 
wrote  a  drama,  Kegyencz  ("Favorite"),  and 
became  a  leading  opposition  member  of  the 
diets  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  he  went  as  envoy  of  the  Hunga- 
rian government  to  Paris,  where  ho  published 
Le  hon  droit  de  la  JSongrie  (1849).  After  the 
close  of  the  Hungarian  war  he  resided  mainly 
in  Paris.  During  the  war  of  1859  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  national  committee 
in  Italy,  and  in  1860  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  arrested  and  surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trian government.  Francis  Joseph  restored 
him  to  liberty  on  the  promise  of  severing  his 
connection  with  the  Hungarian  refugees  and 
abstaining  from  political  agitation.  After  a 
few  months,  however,  Teleky  accepted  an  elec- 
tion by  his  former  constituepts  to  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  diet  was  opened  April  6, 
1861.  The  debate  on  the  address  to  the  mon- 
arch, prepared  by  Francis  De4k,  was  to  open 
on  May  8,  and  Teleky,  the  leader  of  the  radi- 
cals, who  opposed  any  measure  looking  like  'a 
recognition  of  Francis  Joseph  as  king  of  Hun- 
gary, prepared  an  elaborate  discourse  on  the 
situation.  This  was  found  on  his  desk  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  and  near  it  on  the  floor  the 
dead  body  of  the  writer,  whom,  as  various  in- 
dications showed,  dissatisfaction  with  his  own 
course  had  led  to  end  his  life  by  a  pistol  shot. 

TELEHACHIJS,  a  legendary  Greek  prince,  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  When  Ulysses  went 
to  Troy,  Telemachus  was  an  infant.  About 
the  time  for  the  father^s  return  the  son  made 
'an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  eject  the  suitors 
for  his  mother's  hand,  and  then  set  out  to 
seek  information  of  his  father.  Accompanied 
by  Minerva,  in  the  guise  of  Mentor,  a  faithful 
friend  of  Ulysses,  he  visited  Pylos  and  Sparta, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  Nestor  and  Mene- 
laus.  Returning  home,  he  found  his  father 
with  the  swineherd  EumsBus,  disguised  as  a 
beggar,  and  aided  him  in  slaying  the  suitors. 

TELEOSACliUSy  a  genus  of  fossil  crocodilians 
of  the  secondary  epoch  established  by  Geof- 
froy,  differing  from  the  living  crocodiles  in 
having  biconcave  vertebrsB.  The  general  form 
of  the  cranium  was  that  of  the  gaviab ;  the 
nostrils  opened  anteriorly  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle  and  posteriorly  on  a  level  with  the 
jugal  arch ;  the  lower  jaw  was  spoon-shaped 
at  the  end,  with  teeth  on  the  sides  like  ca- 
nines, the  other  teeth  being  small,  equal,  con- 
ical, and  adapted  for  seizing  a  fish  prey ;  the 
body  was  protected  by  larger  and  more  solid 
plates,  the  anterior  limbs  were  smaller,  and 
the  posterior  more  fin-like  than  in  the  present 
crocodilians.  The  strata  which  enclose  their 
remains  indicate  a  marine  habitat.  The  genus 
has  been  divided  by  modem  palsBontologists 
into  several  subgenera,  as  given  by  Pictet.  In 
the  lias  is  found  myetrioeaurue  (Eaup),  hav- 
ing a  very  long  muzzle,  flattened  head,  and 
eyes  directed  upward.  The  T,  (M.)  Chapman' 
ni  (Kdnig),  from  the  upper  lias  of  Yorkshire. 
England,  is  described  in  the  "Philosophical 


Transactiom"  of  1768;   the  Tertebrre  wer 

fl4,  16  being  dorsal,  and  the  teeth  aboat  TO  ii 
each  jaw  ;  some  of  tbe  dermal  plates  were  3 


in.  in  their  transverse  diameter;  it  attained 
a  length  of  about  13  ft.    The  name  has  been 
seneratlj  restricted  to  the  species  fonnd  in 
tfie  oSlite,  aspeciallj  the   T.  Ca- 
domentU  (fit.  Oeoffr.),  or  croco- 
dile of  Caen,  from  the  limestone 
of  Normandy,    This  is  character- 
ized bj  large  orbits  near  together, 
a  flattened  mazzle  fire  times  as 
long  as  wide,  very  long  transverse 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrie, 
and  thick  rectangular  scales  form- 
ing 10  regular  series,  each  containing  15  or  16 ; 
it  must  bave  attained  a  length  of  20  ft 

TQiSCOI^  (Gt.  r^^,  far,  and  ammUv,  to 
view),  an  instrument  for  aiding  the  eye  in 
viewing  distant  objects.  The  general  con- 
atraction  of  the  telescope  is  based  upon  the 
property  possessed  by  a  convoi  lens  or  con- 
cave mirror  of  converpng  to  a  focus  the  rays 
of  light  falling  npon  it  from  any  object,  and 
of  forming  at  that  focus  an  image  of  the  ob- 
ject itself.  This  image  may  be  rendered  vis- 
ible, as  in  the  camera  obscnra,  by  interposing 
at  the  focus  a  white  screet^,  a  plate  of  ground 
glass,  or  a  cloud  of  light  smoke  within  which 
the  image  will  appear  suspended.  But  if  the 
rays  bo  allowed  to  proceed  wltbont  interrup- 
tion, and  the  eye  be  .placed  in  the  aiis  of  the 
lena  or  mirror  and  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  focus,  the  imo^o  will  be  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before ;  and  if  the  focas  be  near- 
er to  the  eye  than  to  the  lena,  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  the  image  will  be  greater  than 
the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  object  itself. 
This  is  the  simplest,  though  not  the  common 
form  of  the  telescope.    Usually  a  second  lens, 


of  shorter  focus  than  the  first,  is  introduced 
near  the  imoze,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease still  further  the  apparent  magnitude 


of  the  object ;  and  thna  Is  constituted  the  or- 
dinary telescope,  which  in  its  elementary  con- 
struction consists  of  an  "object  glass"  or  "ob- 
ject  mirror,"  of  as  large  dimensions  as  prac- 
ticable, and  an  "eye  lens,"  which  enables  the 
eye  to  receive  the  ima^  under  the  greatest 
practicable  angle.  In  fig.  1,  M  is  the  object 
glass  and  N  the  eye  lens.  The  inverted  image 
b  a  ot  a.  distant  object  A  B  is  formed  between 
the  eye  lens  and  its  principal  focus,  and  the 
eye  lens  then  gives  a  magnified  image  of  it, 
b'a'.  The  object  glass  is  always  necessarily 
convex,  and  the  mirror  concave,  but  the  eye 
gloss  may  be  either;  if  convex,  it  is  placed  at 
the  proper  distance  beyond  the  focus,  and,  the 
rays  having  crossed,  the  image  then  appears 
inverted ;  if  concave,  as  in  the  common  opera 
glass,  it  is  placed  within  the  focus,  and  objects 
appear  in  their  natural  position.  The  magni- 
fying power  of  the  instmment  is  measured  by 
dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  gla&a 
by  that  of  the  eye  piece  ;    the  illuminating 
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power  depends  munly  on  the  size  of  the  ob- 
ject glass.  In  tha  terrestrial  telescope,  com- 
monly called  spy  glaas,  the  imape  is  produted 
in  its  natarat  position.  To  effect  this  two  ad- 
ditional lenses,  0  and  P,  fig.  2,  called  condens- 
ing  glasses,  are  introduced  between  the  real 
image. and  the  eye  lens.  The  object  A  B  pro- 
duces an  inverted  and  smaller  image  at  i  a. 
The  lens  O  being  at  the  distance  of  its  princi- 
pal focal  length  from  h  a,  the  rays  which  fall 
on  P  will  be  parallel,  and  the  image  a'  h'  in  the 
principal  focus  of  P  will  bo  erect,  as  will  also 
be  the  magnified  image  a"  fi". — It  is  believed 
by  many  authorities  that  the  theory  of  both 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope  was  known 
to  Roger  Bacon,  and  the  telescope  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Digges  before  the  iTth 
century ;  but  the  first  really  definite  accounts 
of  the  invention  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1608.  Magnifying  lenses  baa  long 
been  known,  and  even  the  compound  micro- 
scope had  been  invented  by  the  Jansens  nesrly 
20  years  before  this  date ;  a  discovery  which 
has  somewhat  embarrassed  the  study  of  the 
question  before  us  from  confusion  of  the  by 
no  means  explicit  terms  in  which  both  instru- 
ments are  described.  But  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  honor  of  making  the  first 
telescope  belongs  to  one  of  two  individnals, 
Hans  Lippersheim,  a  spectacle  maker  in  Uid- 
delbnrg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz,  called  also  Me- 
tius,  a  native  of  Alkmaar.  Lipperabeim,  on 
Oct.  22,  1609,  presented  to  his  government 
three  instmments  with  which  "one  conld  see 
things  at  a  distance,"  applying  at  the  same 
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time  for  a  "protection"  or  other  eqtiiyalent 
for  a  patent.  Metius  made  a  similai*  present 
and  a  similar  application  later  in  the  same 
month,  but  said  that  he  had  manufactured 
such  instruments  two  years  before.  It  has 
been  frequently  said  that  Zacharias  Jansen 
also  invented  the  telescope  more  than  a  year 
later ;  but  the  evidence  adduced  only  proves, 
according  to  Olbers,  that  he  made  telescopes 
which  may  have  been  imitated  from  those  of 
Lippersheim;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  as 
both  were  spectacle  makers  in  the  same  city, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  public  trans- 
action with  the  latter  could  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Jansen.  The  attempt  was  made 
by  the  states  general,  it  is  said,  to  retain  to 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  this  invention, 
the  importance  of  which  in  war  was  at  once 
perceived  by  Prince  Maurice;  but  it  is  also 
believed  that  the  French  ambassador  soon  ob- 
tained from  them  an  order  for  two  telescopes 
for  his  own  government.  It  is  certain  that 
the  report  of  the  invention  soon  spread  abroad, 
and  the  instruments  found  their  way  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Venice.  But  by  no  one  was 
the  idea  more  eagerly  welcomed,  or  its  great 
importance  more  quickly  recognized,  than  by 
Galileo,  then  visiting  Venice.  He  was  evi- 
dently willing,  at  a  later  day,  to  be  thought 
the  second  inventor,  guided  only  by  an  uncer- 
tain rumor ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  actually  saw 
one  of  the  Dutch  telescopes.  Returning  to 
Padua  with  some  lenses,  he  immediately  began 
to  improve  upon  what  he  had  seen,  if  not  to 
experiment  independently  under  guidance  of 
the  mere  report,  and  he  soon  found  a  better 
and  more  certain  result  than  had  been  chanced 
upon  by  the  original  inventor.  He  made  a  lead- 
en tube,  and  fitted  at  one  extremity  a  double 
convex  lens  for  object  glass,  and  at  the  other 
a  double  concave  for  eye  piece.  This,  his  first 
telescope,  magnified  only  three  times ;  he  then 
made  another  of  more  than  double  this  power, 
and  soon  after,  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
30,  he  began  to  study  the  heavens,  where  his 
first  discoveries  excited  more  wonder  than  that 
of  the  "optic  glass"  itself.  The  popular  cu- 
riosity was  so  great,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that 
he  was  compelled  night  after  night  to  stand 
by  his  glass  to  show  its  wondei^ul  perform- 
ances. The  phases  of  Venus,  questioned  hith- 
erto, were  revealed  to  sight ;  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  the  oblong  shape  of  Saturn  were 
distinctly  seen ;  the  lunar  mountains  were  mea- 
sured ;  spots  were  found  upon  the  sun^s  disk ; 
and  the  milky  way  was  resolved  into  stars. 
The  Galilean  telescope  produces  an  erect  im- 
age. The  object  glass  AB  would  fonn  an 
inverted  image  at  h  a,  fig.  8,  but  the  concave 
eye  lens  N  refracts  the  rays,  which  being  pro- 
duced backward  forms  an  upright  image  at  a'  V. 
In  1600,  the  same  year  in  which  Galileo's  tele- 
scopes were  made,  others  found  their  way  into 
England,  and  were  soon  sought  after  with  an 
avidity  that  was  stimulated  by  the  report  of 
Harriots  discoveries.    This  young  astronomer 
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made  drawings  of  the  moon,  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  observed  the  spots 
upon  the  sun.  The  new  "  cylinders,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  soon  in  general  use,  and  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of 
the  same  year.    These  first  telescopes  are  sup- 


FiG.  8.— Galileo's  Telescope. 

posed  to  have  been  all  made  with  a  concave 
eye  lens.  Kepler  in  1611  suggested  the  use 
of  a  convex  eye  lens ;  but'  the  first  actual  ap- 
plication of  one  was  made  by  the  capuchin 
Schyrle  de  Rheita,  who  describes  it  in  his  work 
0culu8  Enoch  et  Elim  (1645).  This  eye  lens 
gives  a  much  larger  field  of  view,  but  shows 
objects  inverted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gal- 
ilean telescope  had  the  advantage  of  greater 
distinctness  and  brightness  than  was  found  in 
the  ^^  astronomical "  form.  The  true  cause  of 
this  advantage  is  now  known  to  lie  in  the  par- 
tial compensation  by  the  negative  eye  piece 
of  the  aoerrations  caused  by  the  object  glass, 
the  result  being  in  this  case  the  difference, 
while  in  the  astronomical  telescope  it  is  the 
sum,  of  the  aberrations  of  the  two  lenses. 
Rheita  invented  also  the  binocular  or  double 
telescope,  a  construction  which  frequently  re- 
curs afterward,  but  always  as  a  thing  of  cu- 
riosity rather  than  of  practical  utility  until 
in  modem  days,  as  the  double  opera  glass  or 
lorgnette,  it  has  become  serviceable  in  recon- 
noissances,  terrestrial  and  celestial. — The  very 
first  attempts  to  gain  magnifying  power  and 
light  by  enlarging  the  object  glasses  of  tele- 
scopes, revealed  a  most  unexpected  and  for- 
midable obstacle.  It  was  found  that  all  ob- 
jects appeared  strongly  tinged  with  prismatic 
colors.  This  obstacle  remained  unexplained 
until  the  time  of  Newton,  and  unconquered 
more  than  half  a  century  longer.  But  if  at 
the  time  insurmountable,  it  did  not  prove  una- 
voidable, for  it  was  ascertained  that  by  making 
the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  the  colored 
fringes  could  be  rendered  practically  imper- 
ceptible. Enormously  long  telescopes  were 
therefore  constructed,  and  it  was  with  them 
that  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  that  time  were 
made.  Huygens  used  telescopes  of  his  own 
manufacture,  and  one  of  his  object  glasses, 
123  ft.  in  focal  length,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  Eng- 
lish makers  also  produced  telescopes  of  nearly 
cquQl  dimensions,  and  Auzout  in  Paris  spoke 
of  surpassing  all  others,  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  succeeded.  The  elder  Campani, 
at  Rome,  made  lenses  of  from  70  to  186  ft. 
focus,  and  with  these  Cassini  discovered  two 
of  the  satellites  of  Saturn.    Cassini  also  used 
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other  lenses  made  by  Borelli  of  40  and  70  ft, 
and  by  Hartsoeker  of  not  less  than  250  ft. 
focos.  These  object  glasses  were  used  with- 
out any  tube,  the  lens  being  placed  upon  a 
mastf  or,  as  Cassini  recommended,  at  the  angle 
of  a  tower,  and  controlled,  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty,  by  cords  leading  to  the 
observer  at  the  eye  lens. — ^The  source  of  the 
inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  shorter 
lenses  was  generally  supposed  to  lie  wholly 
where  it  did  really  lie  in  part,  in  the  imperfect 
collection  of  lie  rays  of  light,  which  were  at 
that  time  believed  to  be  homogeneous,  into  a 
simple  focus.  It  was  distinctly  understood 
that  the  rays  which. passed  through  a  lens  near 
its  centre  would  not  be  refracted  to  precisely 
the  same  point  with  those  which  pass  through 
it  near  its  circumference ;  that  is,  there  would 
be  what  is  technically  called  spherical  aberra- 
tion. This  is  a  true  cause,  but  by  no  means 
the  whole  cause  of  the  indistinctness  of  images 
in  the  telescope.  Accordingly,  with  that  be- 
lief, it  was  thought  the  evil  might  be  remedied 
by  grinding  lenses  with  other  surfaces  than 
spherical,  and  machines  were  devised  by  Des- 
cartes, by  Ilevelius  of  Dantzic,  by  Du  Son  of 
London  (who  ground  deep  parabolic  concave 
lenses,  with  which  he  asserted  that  telescopes 
might  be  used  ^'  with  full  aperture,"  axld  yet 
show  no  colors),  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  others.  But  the  main  reliance  of  the  as- 
tronomer until  near  the  close  of  the  century 
was  in  the  atrial  telescope,  with  which,  un- 
wieldy as  it  was,  many  brilliant  discoveries 
were  made. — An  improvement,  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  figuring  of  lenses, 
consisted  in  the  modification  of  the  eye  piece. 
By  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  convex 
lens,  Rheita  had  reinverted  the  imago;  but 
this  was  all  the  gain  that  either  he  or  Kepler, 
who  also  proposed  the  same  thing,  seems  to 
have  expected.  In  fact,  there  was  an  increase 
of  aberrations  which  caused  distaste  for  the 
plan,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1650,  when 
Huygens  invented  the  combination  which  still 
bears  his  name,  that  much  advantage  was 
gained  by  multiplying  lenses.  This  eye  piece 
is  composed  of  two  convex  lenses  whose 
focal  lengths  are  as  8  to  1,  which  are  aepa-' 
rated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  equal 
to  half  the  sum  of  these  focal  lengths,  the 
place  of  the  telescopic  image  being  between 
the  lenses.  This  arrangement  was  found  to 
have  a  remarkable  advantage  in  point  of 
distinctness  over  the  single  eye  glass,  by  rea- 
son of  the  apportionment  of  spherical  aberra- 
tions between  the  lenses,  and  the  consequent 
less  amount  of  injurious  effect  in  the  result, 
while  no  addition  whatever  was  made  to  the 
color  of  the  images  formed  by  the  object  glass. 
To  this  day  the  "Huygenian  eye  piece"  re- 
mains one  of  the  best  combinations  for  or- 
dinary viewing  purposes.  Another  eye  piece, 
loss  successful,  was  constructed  by  Campani 
with  three  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  show  objects 
"  without  any  iris  or  rainbow  colors." — The 


refracting  telescope  remained  full  three  qnar- 
ters  of  a  century  without  further  material  im- 
provement.   Morin,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  college  de  France,  first  in  1634  attached 
a  telescope  to  the  moving  index  of  a  graduated 
arc,  in  order,  as  he  says,  "  to  measure  the  fixed 
stars  quickly  and  accurately."     He  was  also 
the  first  to  gain  sight  of  stars  in  the  daytime. 
But  it  was  only  after  the  introduction  of  fixed 
threads  into  the  field  of  the  telescope  that  it 
became  a  really  useful  auxiliary  to  instrmnents 
of  measurement.    At  the  present  day  it  seems 
at  first  strange  that  astronomers  should  have 
preferred  the  simple  '* sights"  or  "pinnules,'* 
with  which  they  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  observe,  to  the  far  more  accurate  perception 
furnished  us  by  the  telescope ;  and  yet  they, 
without  any  means  of  designating  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  view,  and  with  only  the  feeble 
optical  power  at  their  command,  were  right  in 
their  preference.    Even  as  late  as  1673,  Heve- 
lius  argued  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  pinnnles 
for  observing,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  new  method.    As  early  as  1641  Gascoigne, 
an  accomplished  young  English  astronomer, 
had  applied  fixed  threads  to  the  telescope,  and 
had  also  invented  the  wire  or  filar  micrometer. 
He  perished  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
and  his  invention,  of  which  no  account  bad 
been  published,  remained  forgotten  until  near- 
ly 80  years  after,  when  an  opportunity  for 
reclamation  occurred  upon  the  reinvention  of 
the  micrometer  by  Auzout.     About  the  same 
period  Roemer  gave  to  the  telescope  one  of  its 
most  important  applications,  by  attaching  to  it 
an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  pla- 
cing it  so  as  to  revolve  Iq  the  plane  of  the 
meridian;    and  shortly  afterward  Picard  in 
Paris  and  Flamsteed  at  Greenwich,  following 
up  this  idea,  commenced  a  new  era  in  obser- 
vation.   (See  Transit  Cihcle.) — Mersenne,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Descartes,  had  be- 
fore 1639  suggested  the  practicability  of  using 
a  concave  mirror  instead  of  the  principal  lens 
in  the  telescope.    In  1663  James  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh  published,  in  his  Optica  Pramotd^ 
the  plan  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  consisting 
of  a  concave  mirror,  perforated  in  the  centre, 
by  which  the  rays  were  to  be  converged  to 
a  focus  before  it,  and  after  crossing  would  be 
received  upon  a  second  small  concave  mirror, 
be  reflected  back  by  the  latter,  and,  crossing 
again  near  the  opening  in  the  first  reflector, 
would  be  there  received  by  a  lens  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  eye.    The  rays  having  crossed 
twice,  objects  would  appear  in  their  natural 
position.    An  unsatisfactory  attempt  was  made 
to  construct  such  a  telescope.     Newton  now 
took  up  the  study.    He  soon  found  the  true 
cause  of  the  prismatic  colors,  and  conclnded 
"  that  the  perfection  of  telescopes  was  hith- 
erto limited,  not  so  much  for  want  of  gla^e^ 
truly  figured  according  to  the  prescriptions  of 
optic  authors,  ...  as  because  that  light  itself 
is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  differently  re- 
frangible rays.    So  that,  were  a  glass  so  exactly 
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figured  as  to  collect  any  one  sort  of  rays  into 
one  point,  it  could  not  collect  those  also  into 
the  same  point  which,  having  the  same  inci- 
dence upon  the  same  medium,  are  apt  to  suffer 
a  different  refraction."  Thus  he  was  led  ^Ho 
take  reflectors  into  consideration,"  since  here 
there  would  be  no  separation  of  colors;  but  in- 
asmuch as  any  irregularity  of  figure  in  a  con- 
cave mirror  would  produce  greater  distortion 
in  the  image  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  lens, 
**  a  much  greater  curiosity  [nicety]  would  be  re* 
quisite  than  in  figuring  glasses  for  refraction." 
The  Gregorian  construction,  mentioned  above, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  such  disadvantages, 
'  that  he  ^^  saw  it  necessary  to  alter  the  design, 
and  place  the  eye  glass  at  the  side  of  the  tube." 
Having  then  found  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin 
which  appeared  to  possess  the  requisite  qualities 
for  mirrors,  and  having  also  devised  a  *^  ten- 
der way  of  polishing  proper  for  metal,"  he  at- 
tempted the  construction  of  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope upon  the  plan  which  has  ever  since  borne 
the  name  of  Newtonian,  and  soon  produced  an 
instrument  with  which  he  could  discern  the 
*'  concomitants  "  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of 
Yenus.    Another  one  made  soon  after  (1671), 


Fio.  4.— Newton's  Telescope. 

having  a  speculum  of  1)-  in.  diameter  and  ^i 
in.  focus,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  roycJ 
society  of  London,  by  whom  it  is  still  pre- 
served. In  these  telescopes  the  mirror  M,  fig. 
4,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  directed  toward  the  object  to  be 
observed.  The  rays  1  and  2  from  one  end  of 
the  object  being  reflected  toward  a,  and  the 
rays  8  and  4  from  the  other  end  toward  h^  an 
inverted  image  of  the  object  would  be  formed 
Bib  a;  but  a  small  plane  mirror  M',  interposed 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  diverts  the  image  to  a'  1>\ 
and  the  eye  lens  O  magnifies  this  into  A  B.  In 
the  same  year  that  Newton^s  new  telescopes 
were  made,  Cassegrain,  a  Frenchman,  pro- 
posed still  another  construction.  The  large 
mirror  was  perforated,  but  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  it  were,  before  reaching  their  focus, 
received  upon  a  small  convex  mirror  which 
sent  them  back  with  less  convergence  to  form 
the  image  near  the  eye  piece.  It  was  asserted 
that  this  form,  which  like  Gregory's  was  not 
immediately  brought  into  use,  would  possess 
several  advantages  over  the  Newtonian;  but 
the  English  philosopher  showed  that  these 
advantages  were  rather  objections,  and  that 
the  diflSculty  of  properly  working  the  mirrors 


would  always  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
general  acceptance.  In  fact,  we  hear  little 
more  of  them  until  70  or  80  years  later,  when 
Short,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
vived their  manufacture,  and,  by  his  peculiar 
skill  in  figuring  and  mutually  adaptmg  the 
mirrors  ("  marrying  them,"  as  he  termed  it), 
brought  them  into  favor  for  a  time.  But 
practical  difiScnlties,  especially  in  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  large  speculum,  interposed  for 
many  years  to  prevent  even  the  Newtonian 
construction  from  coming  into  general  use. 
It  ^as  known  indeed  that  in  order  to  reflect 
all  the  rays  accurately  to  the  same  focus,  the 
figure  of  the  mirror  should  be  not  spherical 
but  parabolic ;  but  no  method  w^as  known 
whereby  this  figure  could  be  attained  with 
certainty.  At  length,  in  1718,  Hadley  made 
a  mirror  6  in.  in  diameter  and  with  a  focal 
length  of  62  in.,  which  bore  a  magnifying 
power  of  280.  This  instrument  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  established  the  reputation  of 
reflectors ;  for  on  being  compared  by  Bradley 
and  Pound  with  the  128-foot  aSrial  telescope 
of  Huygens,  it  proved  fully  a  match  for  the 
refractor,  except  that  the  latter  showed  ob- 
jects somewhat  brighter.  After  this  period 
reflectors  came  rapidly  into  general  use,  and 
have  ever  since  been  the  favorite  kind  of  tele- 
scope in  England.  Their  construction  was 
greatly  facilitated  to  practical  men  by  the  ap- 

Seai'ance  in  1777  of  an  elaborate  memoir  by 
[udge,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro- 
cess of  making  and  finishing  specula.  Another 
important  memoir  upon  the  same  subject,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  was  published  in  the 
appendix  to  the  '^British  Nautical  Almanac" 
for  1787.  (See  Speculum.) — About  1766  a  small 
telescope,  only  2  ft.  long,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  German  organist  residing  in  Bath,  Eng- 
land.' He  sent  to  London  for  a  larger  instru- 
ment, and,  finding  its  cost  too  great,  undertook 
to  make  one  for  himself.  That  organist  was 
the  elder  Herschel.  He  devoted  all  the  time 
at  his  command  to  the  manufacture  of  reflect- 
ors. Improving  continually  upon  his  succes- 
sive results,  and  with  increasing  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  made  many  Newtonian  reflectors, 
some  even  as  large  as  20  ft.,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  the  Gregorian  form  of  10  ft.  focus. 
His  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  in  1781, 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  George  III.,  by 
whose  liberality  he  was  enabled  in  1785  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the  celebrated 
40-foot  reflector,  which  was  pronounced  fin- 


FiQ.  6.— Henchers  Teleecope. 

ished  in  August,  1789;  but  it  never  accom^ 
plished  any  work  worthy  of  its  dimensions. 
In  it  the  mirror  M,  fig.  5,  was  slightly  inclined, 
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io  that  the  image  of  the  object  was  formed  at 
h  0^  near  the  eye  lens  O,  which  magnilied  it 
into  b'  a'.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  sixth 
satellite  of  Saturn  was  discovered  with  it;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  the  satellite  having  been  in 
reality  detected  with  one  of  Uerschers  18-inch 
reflectors.  After  the  lapse  of  60  years,  during 
the  latter  portion  of  which  the  telescope  had 
lain  unused,  it  was  dismounted  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  at  tbe  end  of  1839,  and  on  New  Yearns  eve 
his  family  assembled  within  the  tube  and  sang 
its  requiem.  It  now  rests  horizontally  upon 
three  stone  pillars,  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  constructor. — Newton  evidently  conceived 
that  the  prismatic  rays  of  light,  once  separated, 
oould  not  be  recom posed  into  white  light  ex- 
cept by  the  same  refraction  that  had  separated 
them,  and  that  therefore  the  removal  of  these 
colors  from  a  telescopic  image  was  impossible. 
The  weight  of  Newton^s  authority  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  time  to  repress  further  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction ;  and  it  was  not  till  1729 
that  an  Englishman  named  Hall,  guided,  it  is 
said,  by  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye, 
was  led  to  a  plan  of  combining  lenses  so  as  to 
produce  an  image  free  from  colors.  Telescopes 
were  made  according  to  his  directions,  and 
were  said  to  perform  well ;  but  the  secret  of 
their  construction  died  with  him,  and  no  public 
account  of  the  facts  was  given  until  called  forth 
by  later  occurrences.  In  1747  Euler,  referring 
to  the  construction  of  the  human  eye,  declared 
that  a  combination  of  lenses  of  different  media 
was  possible  which  should  give  a  colorless  im- 
age, and  investigated  analytically  the  curvatures 
for  a  lens  compounded  of  glass  and  water.  His 
result  was  questioned  by  the  man  from  whom 
opposition  might  have  been  least  expected, 
John  Dollond,  who,  relying  too  implicitly  upon 
Newton^s  dictum,  was  contending  against  his 
own  future  fame.  But  he  was  soon  led  to  con- 
sider the  subject  more  attentively  by  the  remark 
of  a  Swedish  mathematician,  that  there  were 
certainly  some  cases  to  which  Newton's  rules 
did  not  apply.  He  undertook  experiments,  at 
first  with  prisms  of  gloss  and  water,  and  soon 
found  that  when  the  prisms  were  so  combined 
that  the  rays  passed  through  without  refrac- 
tion, they  were  tinged  with  the  colors ;  next, 
arranging  the  prisms  so  that  the  rays  appeared 
without  colors,  he  found  them  displaced  by 
refraction.  He  arrived  at  the  same  results  by 
using  prisms  of  crown  and  flint  glass.  From 
prisms  to  lenses  the  transition  was  easy,  and 
his  triumph  was  finally  completed,  when,  hav- 
ing combined  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass 
with  a  suitable  concave  of  tiint,  he  was  able  to 
correct  the  colors  and  leave  sufficient  refrac- 
tion outstanding  to  produce  a  telescopic  image. 
Euler  still  believed  all  kinds  of  glass  alike  in 
their  optical  properties,  and  that  it  was  only 
some  happy  combination  of  curvatures  at  which 
Dollond  had  arrived ;  but  his  doubts  soon  gave 
way  before  experience,  and  the  masterly  pow- 
ers of  his  analysis  were  brought  to  bear  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  problem  of  the  compound 


object  glasses.    The  subject  attracted  univer- 
sal attention,  and  mathematicians  everywhere 
contributed  toward  perfecting  by  theory  the 
requisite  conditions  of  curvature  of  the  lenses. 
The  new  telescopes  were  called  achromatic,  or 
free  from  color,  and  henceforth  tbe  ^*  dispersive 
power  "  of  any  medium,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
differently  colored  rays  are  differently  refract- 
ed (that  is,  are  dispersed  from  each  other),  waa 
I  recognized  as  independent  of  the  **  refractive 
I  power,"  by  virtue  of  which  the  whole  pencil  is 
I  diverted  from  its  original  source.    Attempting, 
I  in  1758,  to  make  double  object  glasses  of  short 
focal  distance  to  be  used  with  a  concave  eye 
lens,  Dollond  found  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  spherical  aberration,  and  there- 
upon the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  dividing  this 
aberration  by  having  two  lenses  of  crown 
glass  and  including  the   flint  lens  between 
them;   an   arrangement  which  accomplished 
the  purpose  in  view,  but   did   not  succeed 
with  convex  eye  pieces  also.    His  son  Peter 
resumed  these  experiments,  and  presented  to 
the  royal  society  of  London  a  triple  object 
glass  of  3}  ft  focal  length  and  3f  in.  aperture, 
with  which  the   telescopic  image  was  pfo- 
nounced  by  Short,  an  excellent  judge,  to  be 
"  distinct,  bright,  and  free  from  colors."    A 
beautiful  suggestion  was  made  by  Wollaston 
of  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting  the  con- 
centric adjustment  of  lenses.     By  removing 
the  eye  glass  of  a  telescope  and  viewing  any 
bright  object,  as  a  lighted  candle,  throogh 
the  object  glass,  there  may  be  observed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  refracted  image  a  series  of 
fainter  images  formed  by  the  second  reflec- 
tions from  the  different  surfaces.    It  is  evident, 
then,  that  if  the  glasses  be  truly  centred,  these 
images  will  all  be  in  the  same  straight  line;  or 
if  there  be  any  error  of  position  of  either  lens, 
it  will  be  decidedly  manifested,  and  by  proper 
adjusting  screws  may  be  corrected  according- 
ly.— Among  the  many  mathematical  solutions 
of  the  new  problem  of  the  object  glasses  were 
the  precepts  given  by  Kltlgel,  in  his  *' Diop- 
trics," viz. :  1,  that  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
the  first,  or  crown  lens,  should  be  such  that 
the  angles  of  the  incident  ray  with  the  nor- 
mal would  be  equal  at  both  surfaces,  which 
would  give  for  crown  glass  a  ratio  of  nearly 
1  to  8 ;  2,  the  radius  of  tiie  third  surface,  the 
first  of  the  fiint  lens,  should  be  such  that  the 
rays  of  mean  refrangibility  passing  through 
both  the  centre  and  edge  of  the  lens  would 
unite  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  part 
of  the  axis,  so  that  the  spherical  aberration 
would  be  sensibly  destroyed;   and  8,  having 
determined  the  outstanding  dispersion  for  the 
red  and  violet  rays,  the  fourth  surface  should 
be  made  such  as  to  unite  these  rays  as  near- 
ly as  possible  in  the  same  point  with  the  rest. 
Early  in  1816  Bohnenberger,  commenting  upon 
these  precepts,  showed  that,  by  changing  the 
ratio  of  the  first  two  surfaces  from  i  to  f,  the 
proportion  of  aperture  to  focal  length  could 
be  materially  increased  without  prejudice  to 
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the  performance  of  the  instrument.  Not  long 
afterward  Ganss  remarked  that  it  was  possi- 
ble, theoretically,  to  construct  an  object  glass 
which  would  unite  all  the  rays  of  any  two 
colors  as  well  as  the  mean  rays  at  the  centre 
and  at  a  given  distance  therefrom  into  one  and 
the  same  point.  Both  lenses  should  be  con- 
cavo-convex. With  a  proportion  of  aperture 
to  focal  length  of  -f^  he  obtained  an  almost 
perfect  union  of  rays.  The  unusually  deep 
curvatures  of  the  lenses  seem  to  have  occa- 
sioned some  scruples  on  the  part  of  opticians, 
and  this  construction  remained  almost  for- 
gotten for  40  years,  until  Steinheil  found  and 
conquered  the  practical  difficulty,  and  in  1860 
arrived  at  complete  success  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Gaussian  object  glasses. — The  proper 
construction  of  eye  pieces  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  some  consideration.  Besides  the  Huy- 
genian  form,  which  is  only  applicable  for 
viewing  objects,  Ramsden  in  1788  introduced 
another,  which  is  still  used  in  micrometer  ob- 
servations. It  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  of  equal  focas,  with  their  convex  sur- 
faces toward  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thirds  of  the  common  focal  length. 
By  this  arrangement,  to  which  ho  was  guided 
by  a  remark  of  Newton,  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  a  ^*  flat  field  "  is  gained,  and  the  aberra- 
tions, chromatic  and  spherical,  are  so  much  re- 
duced as  to  be  practically  insensible.  For  ter- 
restrial observations,  the  elder  DoUond  sought 
to  reduce  aberrations  and  enlarge  the  field  of 
yiew  by  increasing  the  number  of  lenses,  and, 
after  improving  the  four-glass  eye  pieces  al- 
ready in  use,  obtained  by  adding  a  fifth  lens  a 
combination  which  very  satisfactorily  effected 
both  the  desired  objects.— Joseph  Frannhofer 
studied  the  theory  of  light  and  the  laws  to 
which  it  is  subject  in  transmission  through 
various  media,  and  solved  the  difficalty  of 
procuring  disks  of  homogeneous  fiint  glass. 
The  process  by  which  his  glass  was  manufac- 
tured is  kept  a  secret,  but  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  disks  themselves  are  obtained 
by  selecting  and  melting  together  the  most 
faultless  specimens  from  larger  masses  of  the 
best  glass,  whose  constituent  parts  however 
ar^  not  known.  Having  now  the  glass,  he 
well  knew  how  to  combine  curvatures  to  suit 
its  peculiar  properties,  and  the  results  are  to 
be  found  all  over  Europe.  He  completed  in 
1824  the  splendid  telescope  for  the  observatory 
at  Dorpat.  The  object  glass  of  this  instrument, 
double  and  not  triple  as  sometimes  6tated,*has 
a  clear  aperture  of  9*6  in.,  and  a  focal  length 
of  170*5  in.  Its  optical  performance  is  of  the 
highest  character.  It  gave  to  the  stellar  im- 
ages a  perfect  sharpness  of  definition,  which 
enabled  it  not  only  to  resolve  the  closest  known 
double  stars,  but  also  to  discover  as  double  or 
multiple  others  that  had  passed  unchallenged 
before  the  exquisite  20-foot  reflectors  and  the 
practised  eye  of  the  younger  Herschel.  Fraun- 
hofer^s  style  of  *^  mounting  "  the  telescope  re- 
maina  to  this  day  essentially  unimproved. — 


The  manufacture  of  optical  glass  has  received 
much  attention  in  England.  In  1824  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  royal  society  to 
take  into  consideration  the  theory  and  to  ex-  * 
periment  upon  the  manufacture  of  such  glass. 
The  chief  labor  devolved  upon  three  members, 
G.  Dollond,  Faraday,  and  Herschel.  The  first 
results  were  reported  to  the  society  in  1829. 
The  efforts  of  this  committee  were  directed  to 
the  manufacture  of  very  heavy  glass,  and  they 
obtained  disks  of  7  in.,  which  seemed,  so  far 
as  tried,  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
telescope.  Dr.  Ritchie  also  devoted  much  at- 
tention for  several  years  to  the  same  subject, 
and  with  considerable  success,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  premature  death  from  publication 
of  any  of  his  processes.  Jndging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Ritchie^s  glass,  Mr.  Simms  inferred 
that  it  had  been  fused  in  moulds  ind  there  sub- 
jected to  pressure.  The  largest  disk  had  7i 
in.  diameter,  and  was  ground  for  use  by  Simms 
himself.  It  was  found  to  bo  ^*an  excellent 
glass,  but  not  altogether  faultless."  The  idea 
occurred  to  some  that  the  desired  achroma- 
ticity  might  be  obtained  by  separating  the 
lenses  and  placing  the  flint  at  some  distance 
down  the  tube  in  the  narrowing  cone  of 
rays.  In  1828  Alexander  Rogers  proposed 
to  introduce  in  combination  witli  the  crown 
lens  a  smaller  compound  lens  of  plate  and 
flint  glass,  in  which  the  refraction  is  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  outstanding  disper- 
sion left  available  for  the  desired  correction  of 
that  of  the  outer  lens.  The  investigation  of 
the  requisite  curvatures  of  this  compound  lens 
was  found  to  present  no  peculiar  difficulty; 
and  moreover  the  final  perfection  of  the  com- 
pensating action  could  be  accomplished  by- 
proper  adjustment  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  lenses,  so  that  less  rigorous  accuracy 
is  requisite  in  their  mechanical  formation. 
Rogers  found  it  probable  that  a  telescope  of 
18  ft.  focal  length,  with  a  crown  lens  of  12 
in.  aperture,  could  be  made  achromatic  with  a 
flint  lens  only  4  in.  in  diameter ;  and  four  years 
later  this  construction  was  introduced  into  use 
by  Plossl  at  Vienna  with  much  success.  It 
received  the  name  of  "dialytio"  or  separated 
telescope.  One  of  these  telescopes,  in  the 
possession  of  Schumacher,  having  an  aperture 
of  2^  in.  and  focal  length  of  2  ft.,  was  de- 
scribed by  him  as  of  extraordinary  excellence 
of  defining  power.  Struve  compared  a  diaJytic 
telescope  of  8^  in.  aperture,  bearing  a  magni- 
fying power  of  135,  with  a  Frannhofer  tel- 
escope of  half  an  inch  greater  aperture  and 
a  power  of  210,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  per- 
ceive any  superiority  in  the  latter.  Telescopes 
with  lenses  of  rock  crystal  and  glass  were 
advertised  to  be  made  in  Paris  by  Oauchoix 
in  1881,  and  some  few  came  into  favorable 
notice ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ma- 
terials in  proper  shape  and  size  will  be  a  per* 
manent  obstacle  to  their  general  manufacture. 
It  had  long  been  observed  that,  even  in  the 
best  telescopes,  there  were  residual  oolors  bar- 
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ing  their  oriirin  in  the  want  of  a  perfect  cor- 
relation of  tne  colored  spaces /in  the  spectra 
formed  bj  the  crown  and  flint  lens;  so  that  ' 
•  if  any  two  colors  be  made  to  unite  at  the  same 
focus,  as  in  ordinary  object  glasses,  there  would 
not  be  at  the  same  time  a  complete  union  of 
the  rest.  This  want  of  correlation  is  called 
the  **  irrationality  '^  of  the  colored  spaces,  and  ' 
its  effect  is  called  the  '*  secondary  spectrum.^*  ' 
Dr.  Blair,  to  overcome  this  effect,  first  made 
each  of  the  lenses  of  his  object  glass  indepen- 
dently achromatic,  and  in  such  a  way  that  tibeir 
secondary  spectra  corrected  each  o&er.  This 
he  accomplished  by  using  fluid  media,  two 
lenses  of  which  were  enclosed  in  combination 
with  three  of  glass.  MoreoYer,  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments,  he  discovered  that  muri- 
atic acid  combined  in  proper  proportions  with 
metallic  antimony  gave  a  spectrum  in  which 
the  colors  had  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
in  crown  glass;  and  therefore  by  enclosing 
this  fluid  between  two  crown  lenses,  one  a' 
plano-convex  and  the  other  a  meniscus,  he  ob- 
tained a  telescope  absolutely  free  from  colors. 
The  name  ^^aplanatic,"  or  without  error,  was 
given  to  this  combination.  Another  fluid-lens 
telescope,  of  the  dialytio  form,  was  constructed 
by  Barlow,  who  made  use  of  the  high  disper- 
sive power  of  snlphnret  of  carbon,  a  beauti- 
fully transparent  and  colorless  fluid.  He  was 
able  to  render  achromatic  a  combination  of  a 
crown  lens  8  in.  in  diameter  with  a  fluid  lens 
of  half  the  size.  There  is  however  a  practi- 
cal objection  to  the  use  of  sulphuret  of  carbon 
arising  from  the  variability  of  its  density  by 
variations  of  temperature. — ^Reverting  to  what 
may  be  called  the  regular  construction  of  achro- 
matics,  we  flnd  that  the  successors  of  Fraun- 
hofer  at  Munich,  and  Guinand  and  Gauchoix 
at  Paris,  have  produced  object  glasses  of  di- 
mensions far  superior  to  those  of  the  Dorpat 
lens.  Disks  of  10,  12,  and  even  more  inches 
in  diameter  have  become  familiar  to  these 
master  opticians,  whose  skill  in  working  them 
keeps  even  pace  with  their  manufacture ;  and 
in  three  Munich  telescopes,  two  with  more 
than  15  in.  of  dear  aperture,  one  at  Pulkova, 
another  at  the  observatory  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  the  third  at  Greenwich  (aperture  18 
in.),  have  been  in  use  for  years.  The  two  for- 
mer have  been  the  means  of  adding  largely  to 
the  stores  of  astronomical  knowledge;  the 
Greenwich  telescope  has  not  been  much  used. 
— The  few  attempts  made  in  the  United  States 
to  manufacture  optical  flint  glass  have  hither- 
to been  but  partially  successful,  and  that  with 
only  small  disks;  but  the  American-wrought 
object  glasses  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
high  place.  Many  have  been  made  in  New 
York  by  Henry  Fitz,  whose  largest  glass,  13 
in.  in  diameter,  was  made  for  the  Dudley  ob- 
servatory at  Albany.  Spencer,  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  his  microscopic  objectives,  made 
for  Hamilton  college  a  1  Scinch  telescope, 
which  is  highly  commended.  But  in  exqui- 
siteness  of  workmanship  and  performance,  the 


object  glasses  made  by  Alvan  dark  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  have  fairly  distanced  all  competi- 
tors, native  or  foreign.  Whoever  will  ^ance 
over  the  list  of  close  double  stars  discovered 
with  his  7-  and  8-inch  lenses  (see  *""  American 
Journal  of  Science,'*  vols.  xxv.  and  xxix.)  will 
remark  several  stars  that  must  have  passed 
unnoticed  under  the  review  of  Struve  with  his 
superior  optical  power.  (See  Clabk,  Ai.vij».) 
Mr.  Dawes,  one  of  the  most  skilful  astronomi- 
cal observers  of  his  day,  took  in  succession  five 
or  six  large  refractors  from  Clark  (disposing 
of  each  in  favor  of  a  snoceasor  including  some 
improvement  of  construction  which  had  sug- 
gested itself),  and  these,  scattered  throoghoot 
England,  attested  the  skill  of  the  American 
optician  in  the  special  work  of  figuring  object 
glasses,  in  which  at  present  he  and  his  sons 
are  unrivalled.  In  1859  Clark  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  magnificent  object  glass  of  18} 
in.  clear  aperture  and  with  a  focal  distance 
of  28  ft.,  at  that  time  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  was  made  from  disks  of  Birmingham  glass, 
which  have  a  uniform  density  and  freedom 
from  veins,  and,  though  only  rudely  mounted 
at  first,  quickly  reveided  the  duplicity  of  the 
minute  companion  of  a'  Capricomi.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  it  detected  a  companion  to  Sirius, 
perhaps  the  hitherto  invisible  one  whose  work- 
ings have  been  indirectly  manifested  in  the 
variable  movement  of  the  larger  star.  This 
masterpiece,  prevented  from  reaching  its  ori- 
ginal destination,  was  secured  for  the  Chicago 
observatory.  In  1870  Clark  was  authorized 
by  congress  to  begin  the  construction  of  a 
telescope  24  in.  in  aperture  for  the  Washington 
observatory ;  but  before  the  work  was  entered 
upon,  the  proposed  aperture  was  changed  to  26 
in.,  Mr.  Newall  of  Gateshead,  England,  having 
had  a  glass  oonstmcted  for  him  by  Cooke  and 
sons,  York,  of  the  hitherto  unequalled  aperture 
of  26  in.  The  disks  of  glass,  obtained  by 
Clark  from  Chance  and  co.  of  Birmingham, 
reached  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December,  1871, 
and  the  grinding  was  begun  in  January,  1872. 
*^  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  glasses,'"  says 
Prof.  Newcomb,  "the  first  rough  grinding  was 
done  by  machinery,  the  *'  grindstone '  being  a 
rapidly  revolving  iron  wheel,  over  which  a 
stream  of  water  and  sand  was  kept  running. 
The  glasses  were  thus  roughly  brought  to  the 
desired  shape  in  a  few  days.  The  forms  chosen 
were  much  more  simple  than  those  usually 
employed  in  large  glasses,  the  crown  glass  be- 
ing* double  convex,  with  an  equal  curvature 
on  each  face;  the  flint  nearly  plane  on  one 
side,«  while  the  other  was  concave,  with  the 
same  curvature  as  the  crown  glass.  ...  In 
the  month  of  June,  1872,  the  glass  was  in 
such  good  shape  that  only  an  expert  could  see 
any  defect  whatever.  Looking  through  it  we 
could  read,  at  the  distance  of  some  400  ft,  a 
microscopic  photograph  illegible  to  the  naked 
eye.  .  .  .  Artificial  double  stars,  one  third  of 
a  second  apart,  were  clearly  separated.  In 
hands  less  severely  critical  than  those  of  the 
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makers  it  would  ha7e  passed  as  optically  per- 
fect Nevertheless  four  months  more  were 
spent  on 'it,  and  it  was  not  till  October  that  it 
was  reported  finished.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
temperature  on  its  figure  was  now  quite  per- 
ceptible. In  the  evening,  while  temperature 
was  falling,  the  defect  of  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion was  one  way,  but  after  it  became  station- 
ary the  defect  was  slightly  in  the  o|yposite 
direction."  The  telescope  was  mounted  at 
Washington  in  1874,  and  though  as  yet  it  has 
achieved  no  noteworthy  discovery,  the  ease 
¥rith  which  it  has  gone  through  the  work 
which  had  been  usimlly  regarded  as  closely 
testing  the  powers  of  the  largest  telescopes 
shows  what  it  is  capable  of. — In  England,  the 
attention  of  the  mechanical  astronomers,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  has  been  of  late  years  more 
especially  occupied  with  the  construction  of 
large  reflecting  telescopes,  and  preeminent  in 
this  department  was  Lord  Rosse,  who  about 
1844  completed  a  telescope  which  has  a  clear 
apertnre  of  6  ft.  and  a  focal  length  of  63  ft. 
Tnis  enormous  instrument  has  two  specula,  one 
about  S^  and  the  other  about  4  tons  in  weight. 
At  first  each  rested  upon  a  system  of  27  plat- 
forms most  ingeniously  arranged  to  distribute 
their  support  of  this  enormous  weight  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  equal  pressure  in  every 
position  of  the  instrument.  A  strong  pressure 
of  the  hand  at  the  back  of  a  speculum  4  tons 
in  weight  and  nearly  6  in.  thick  produces  flex- 
ure sufficient  to  distort  the  image  of  a  star. 
At  a  later  period  27  triangles,  each  with  a  ball 
at  each  angle,  were  substituted  for  the  pla^ 
forms,  so  that  now  the  speculum  rolls  freely 
on  81  balls.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  massive  universal  joint  of  cast 
iron  resting  upon  a  pier  of  stonework,  and  it 
is  so  counterpoised  by  a  chain  suspension  ap- 
plied at  the  centre  of  gravity  that  it  can  be 
moved  with  great  facility,  a  quick  motion  being 
given  by  a  windlass  below,  and  a  controlling 
slow  motion  in  either  direction  by  the  hand  of 
the  observer  above.  Various  micrometers  have 
been  tried  with  this  instrument,  but  the  com- 
mon filar  micrometer  with  coarse  threads  an- 
swers best ;  and  such  is  the  quantity  of  light 
collected  by  the  immense  reflecting  surface 
below,  that  the  threads  in  the  micrometer  are 
always  distinctly  visible  without  artificial  'il- 
lumination even  in  the  darkest  night.  The 
general  processes  of  casting,  grinding,  and  fig- 
uring these  largo  specula  are  described  in  the 
article  Specttlum.  Several  other  large  reflec- 
tors have  been  constructed  by  Lassell,  De  la 
Rue,  and  Nasmyth ;  and  the  flrst  of  these 
transported  to  Malta  a  Newtonian  telescope  4 
ft.  in  diameter.  De  la  Rue  successfully  applied 
bis  large  telescopes  to  celestial  photography,  in 
which  he  has  made  many  important  improve- 
ments.— The  manufacture  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes with  glass  specula  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  discovery  by  Liebig  of  a  process 
of  coating  glass  with  an  infinitesimal  film  of 
pure  metallic  silver.    From  the  first  days  of 


reflectors,  as  early  as  Newton,  we  find  a  prop- 
osition to  substitute  a  silvered  lens  for  the 
metallic  mirror  of  his  telescope,  on  account  of 
the  greater  perfection  with  which  glass  could 
be  wrought,  and  the  greater  durability  of  the 
polished  surface.  In  1740  Caleb  Smith  showed 
how,  with  glass  mirrors  silvered  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface,  the  rays  of  different  refrangi- 
bility,  after  twice  passing  through  the  glass, 
and  thus  becoming  separated,  might  be  united 
again  by  the  action  of  a  small  concave  lens 
placed  not  far  from  the  focus  of  the  mirror. 
The  elder  Herschel  sometimes  used  glass  reflec- 
tors for  his  smaller  telescopes.  In  1822  Airy 
proposed  a  combination  of  two  silvered  lenses 
in  the  Gregorian  or  Oassegrainian  form,  and 
showed  how,  by  proper  mutual  ad^'ustment  of 
the  two,  a  perfect  achromatism  might  be  ob- 
tained. In  1838,  and  again  in  1841,  Barfuss 
of  Weimar  found  that,  of  the  various  forms  of 
reflectors,  the  Oassegrainian  was  best  adapted 
for  glass  mirrors.  He  demonstrated  that  in 
this  form  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion may  be  sensibly  corrected  in  a  telescope 
of  20  in.  focus  with  full  5  in.  aperture,  and 
that  such  a  telescope  would  bear  even  a  power 
of  600.  But  by  Liebig's  discovery  a  still  better 
field  has  been  opened.  His  process  consists 
in  precipitating  the  silver  upon  the  glass  surface 
from  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  by  addition 
of  cauBtic  soda  to  the  ammonio-nitrate.  After 
immersing  tlie  glass  for  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  an  extremely  thin  and  regular  film 
is  obtained,  which  has  a  slight  bronzy  hue  by 
reflected  light,  and  will  transmit  a  deep  blue 
light  when  interposed  between  the  sun  and 
the  eye.  This  film  is  said  to  be  harder  than 
ordinary  silver,  and,  by  friction  with  soft 
leather  and  perhaps  a  little  dry  rouge,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  the  most  brilliant  polish 
externally,  while  it  answers  perfectly  in  figure 
to  that  of  the  glass  beneath.  Foucault  has 
also  made  use  of  a  similar  process  (see  Specu- 
lum), and  succeeded  in  constructing  telescopes 
of  considerable  dimensions.  One  was  made 
by  him  of  18  in.  aperture  and  only  88  in.  focus, 
with  which,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  600, 
he  could  separate  the  components  of  the  small 
companion  of  y  Andromedas.  SteinheO,  in- 
vestigating the  relative  refiecting  power  of  a 
speculum  coated  by  this  new  process,  as  com- 
pared with  others  and  with  the  transmitting 
power  of  some  object  glasses,  found  that,  under 
an  angle  of  reflection  of  46°,  the  amount  of 
brightness  obtained  was  as  follows : 

Direct  light 100 

Bilvered  mirror 91 

Qalcksllvered  glass 16 

MeUlllo  mirror,  one  refloctioD 6T 

Herschel  gives  also : 

Newtonian  telescope 44 

Gregorian  or  CaBS^^ralnlan 40 

Steinheil : 

Object  glass  by  Frannhofer  transmits. 76 

Object  glass  by  StclnbcU 87 
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We  are  now  able  to  substitnte  for  the  heavy 
and  intractable  specnlam  metal  a  disk  of  glass 
which  is  far  easier  to  cast  and  anneal,  and  be- 
ing much  firmer  can  be  made  of  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  the  metallic  mirrors. — The  helio- 
scope, for  observing  the  sun,  is  a  telescope  with 
the  aperture  diminished  as  much  as  possible, 
and  usually  provided  with  shades  of  stained 
glass  to  protect  the  eye.  Still,  great  inconve- 
nience is  felt  from  the  intense  heating  pow- 
er of  the  concentrated  solar  rays.  Sir  John 
Hersohel  proposed  to  use  only  the  very  small 
portion  of  light  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
of  glass,  by  constructing  the  large  mirror  of  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  a  double-concave,  well 
polished  lens,  whose  first  surface  only  is  tru- 
ly figured  to  serve  as  reflector  for  the  2*6  per 
cent,  of  rays  untransmitted  and  unabsorbed. 
The  lower  end  of  the  telescope  tube  being  left 
open,  all  the  remainder  of  the  light  passes  out 
and  is  dispersed.  But  even  the  small  amount 
of  reflected  rays  is  still  further  reduced  by  the 
second  reflection,  which  is  made  to  take  place 
at  the  first  surface  of  a  prism  whose  refracting 
angle  should  not  be  less  than  30°  or  40",  so 
that  now  the  portion  of  light  finally  reaching 
the  observer  is  but  j^^  of  the  direct  illumina- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  immense  reduc- 
tion a  very  light  shade  only  is  needed.  Porro 
of  Paris,  in  constructing  a  telescope  upon  this 
principle,  improved  it  by  placing  the  prism  for 
the  second  reflection  at  the  polarizing  angle 
for  glass,,  whereby,  upon  introducing  a  NicoPs 
prism,  the  light  may  be  enfeebled  as  much  as  de- 
sired without  using  any  shade  at  all. — The  great 
requisites  of  a  telescope  stand  are  firmness  and 
stability,  combined  with  a  facility  of  motion 
which  will  allow  the  instrument  to  be  pointed 
with  ease  and  certainty  to  any  part  of  the 
heavens.  Fraunhofer,  whose  plan  is  now  gen- 
erally followed,  adopted  the  equatorial  form, 
as  it  is  called,  which  consists  essentially  of  a 
polar  axis  upon  which  the  whole  instrument 
is  moved  parallel  with  the  celestial  equator, 
and  which  carries  in  a  socket  another  axis  at 
right  angles  to  itself,  upon  which  latter  the 
telescope  moves  from  or  toward  the  pole.  By 
the  combined  motions  command  of  the  whole 
visible  hemisphere  is  given,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage that,  the  instrument  being  once  di- 
rected to  a  star,  the  observer  can  follow  it  in 
its  diurnal  path  by  motion  upon  the  polar  axis 
alone;  moreover,  by  application  of  a  simple 
train  of  wheelwork  this  motion  can  be  effect- 
ed by  machinery,  and  the  observer  is  thus  en- 
abled at  his  leisure  to  contemplate  or  to  mea- 
sure the  objects  which  appear  fixed  as  though 
in  an  immovable  sky.  In  the  immense  English 
reflectors,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  rests  upon 
the  ground  or  some  solid  support,  and  even 
then  for  the  needful  motions  of  the  instrument 
powerful  appliances  of  machinery  have  been 
required ;  but  in  latter  days  mechanical  engi- 
neers have  been  able  so  to  combine  and  coun- 
terpoise great  masses  of  cast-iron  machinery 
as  to  effect  with  wonderful  ease  every  delicate 


movement  desired  by  the  astronomer,  and  now 
the  idea  of  mounting  even  these  large  tele- 
scopes equatorially  is  growing  familiar.  The 
application  of  clockwork  movement  to  such 
large  reflectors  renders  it  practicable  to  use 
them  for  celestial  photography,  as  well  as  for 
some  extremely  delicate  astronomical  mesr 
surements. — ^The  application  of  the  telescope 
to  meridian  instruments  will  be  exemplified  in 
the  article  Tbansit  Circle  ;  but  the  telescope 
is  also  universally  used  for  differential  mea- 
surements. For  such  observations  YariouB 
modifications  or  appliances  have  been  from 
time  to  time  suggested  or  practised.  The 
filar  micrometer  is  the  most  common  auxilia- 
ry of  the  telescope,  and  in  skilful  hands  is  ca- 
pable of  astonishing  accuracy.  (See  Micboh- 
ETEB.)  Great  use  has  also  been  made  of  the 
power  of  producing  and  comparing  together 
double  images  of  the  objects  to  be  measured. 
These  double  images  are  produced  in  various 
ways.  Savery  in  England  in  1743,  and  Boo- 
guer  in  France  four  years  later,  proposed,  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  to  measure  the  di- 
ameter of  the  sun  by  using  two  object  glasses 
in  the  same  telescope  and  with  the  same  eye 
piece.  In  Savery^s  plan  the  glasses  were  all 
fixed  so  as  to  give  two  images  of  the  ran 
whose  outer  edges  were  nearly  in  contact; 
and  by  measuring  the  variable  distance  of 
these  edges,  he  obtained  the  corresponding 
variations  of  the  semi-diameter  from  perigee 
to  apogee.  Bouguer  made  one  of  his  object 
glasses  movable,  and  thus  could  measure  sny 
angle  from  zero  to  his  maximum  limit,  which 
was  probably  somewhat  greater  than  the  snn^s 
diameter.  In  1753  John  Dollond  invented  the 
divided-object-glass  micrometer,  which  has  in 
later  years,  under  the  technical  name  of  heli- 
ometer,  achieved  such  wonders  in  the  hands 
of  Bessel  and  his  followers.  In  this  insirn- 
ment  the  object  glass  itself  when  finished  is 
divided  into  two  equal  segments,  each  of  which 
forms  its  image  independently  of  the  other. 
When  the  semi-lenses  are  brought  to  their 
normal  position  of  coincidence,  the  two  im- 
ages coincide  also;  but  when  separated,  the 
images  diverge,  and  tbe  angle  of  divergence 
is  measured  by  the  amount  of  separation  of 
the  lenses.  Thus  the  apparent  diameter  of  a 
planet,  for  instance,  is  obtained  by  separating 
the  images  until  their  outer  edges  are  in  exact 
contact,  and  this  may  be  more  accurately  per- 
ceived than  the  coincidence  of  the  edge  wiUi 
a  fine  thread  placed  tangent  to  it  as  in  the 
filar  micrometer.  Dollond  proposed  moreover 
to  gain  both  accuracy  and  convenience  ol  nse 
by  placing  a  divided  object  glass  of  very  long 
focus  before  the  speculum  of  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope, which  would  give  a  larger  scale  for  the 
measurement  of  a  given  angle  than  would  be- 
long to  a  simple  telescope  of  the  same  length. 
Fraunhofer  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  en- 
gaged in  devising  a  heliometer  which,  wh«i 
afterward  completed,  was  placed  at  Kdnigs- 
berg.    Bessel,  whose  "  Theory  of  the  Heliom- 
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eter  '^  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beaa- 
tifiil  monographs  of  astronomy,  was  able  with 
this  instrument  to  grapple  successfully  with 
that  even  now  most  difficult  practical  problem, 
the  measurement  of  the  parallax  of  a  fixed 
star.  Several  attempts  have  also  been  made,  as 
by  Rochon,  Maskelyne,  and  Boscovich,  to  pro- 
duce the  double  images  by  refraction  through 
prisms  or  pairs  of  prisms,  either  beyond  the 
object  glass  or  sliding  within  the  tube,  as  well 
as  by  dividing  the  small  mirror  of  reflecting 
telescopes,  as  Ramsden  suggested  for  the  Cas- 
segrainian  form,  and  Brewster  for  the  New- 
tonian. Divided-eye-lens  micrometers  have 
also  been  made,  the  best  form  of  which  is 
that  given  by  Airy,  who  found  the  four-glass 
eye  piece  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
divided  the  second  lens,  counting  from  the 
object  glass.  But  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
divided  lenses  an  essential  imperfection  arises 
from  the  exhibition  of  color  and  of  some  dif- 
fraction in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  line  of  separation,  and  this  practical 
inconvenience  may  be  seriously  felt  in  some 
classes  of  observations.  On  this  account,  it 
will  probably  yet  be  found  most  advantageous 
to  moke  use  of  the  double-refracting  property 
of  certain  crystals  for  the  separation  of  im- 
ages.— This  account  would  be  imperfect  with- 
out a  sketch  of  the  particular  form  of  tele- 
scope employed  by  the  American  observing 
parties  in  photographing  the  recent  transit  of 
Venus,  what  was  required  was  a  large  im- 
age of  the  sun  at  the  focus  of  the  object  glass, 
or  the  principal  focus  as  it  is  called.  The  size 
of  this  image  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
focal  length,  and  a  focal  length  of  about  40 
ft.  was  required  to  give  the  image  the  desired 
dimensions.  It  would  clearly  have  been  im- 
possible to  provide  telescopes  of  this  length 
for  distant  stations,  even  if  at  Washington, 
Greenwich,  or  Paris  instruments  of  such  di- 
mensions could  be  so  driven  by  clockwork 
that  the  tube  should  remain  constantly  direct- 
ed toward  the  sun.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  a  heliostat,  or  plain 
mirror,  so  worked  by  a  driving  apparatus  as 
to  deflect  the  sun^s  rays  constantly  in  the  same 
horizontal  direction.  The  construction  of  a 
plane  mirror  sutficiently  true  for  this  purpose 
was  a  task  which  fully  taxed  the  skill  even  of 
Alvan  Clark  and  his  sons.  *^  The  slightest  de- 
viation from  exactness,"  as  New  comb  points 
out,  '*  would  be  fatal ;  for  instance,  if  a  straight- 
edge laid  upon  the  glass  should  touch  at  the 
edges,  but  be  the  10b,000th  of  an  inch  above 
it  ^t  the  centre,  the  reflector  would  be  use- 
less." The  mirrors  were  tested  by  observing 
objects  through  a  telescope,  first  directly  and 
then  by  reflection  from  the  mirror.  If  they 
were  seen  with  equally  good  definition  in  the 
two  oases,  it  would  show  that  there  were  no 
irregularities  in  thci  surface  of  the  mirror; 
while  if  it  were  concave  or  convex,  the  focus 
of  the  telescope  xvould  seem  shortened  or 
lengthened.    The  first  test  was  sustained  per- 


fectly, while  the  circles  of  convexity  or  con- 
cavity indicated  by  the  changes  of  focus  of 
the  photographic  telescope  were  many  miles 
in  diameter.  During  the  total  eclipse  of 
April,  1875,  the  heliostat  again  came  into  play 
for  photographic  purposes,  but  unsuccessfully 
because  of  unwise  arrangements. 

TQiFAIRy  a  S.  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed S.  and  W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  N.  E.  by 
the  Little  Ocmulgee  river ;  area,  925  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,245,  of  whom  1,145  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy, 
with  extensive  pine  forests.  The  Macon  and 
Brunswick  railroad  intersects  the  N.  part. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  62,420 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15,823  of  oats,  20,569 
of  sweet  potatoes,  19,829  lbs.  of  wool,  and  704 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  497  horses,  2,568 
milch  cows,  6,946  other  cattle,  8,475  sheep, 
and  7,477  swine.    Capital,  Jacksonville. 

TELFORD,  TheiiaB,  a  British  engineer,  born 
at  Westerkirk,  Eskdale,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug. 
9,  1757,  died  in  Westminster,  Sept.  2,  1884. 
While  working  in  Edinburgh  as  a  stone  mason 
he  studied  architecture  and  drawing.  In  1788 
he  removed  to  London,  was  employed  on  the 
quadrangle  of  Somerset  house,  afterward  for 
tnree  years  as  architect  in  the  Portsmouth 
dockyard,  then  upon  the  alterations  of  Shrews- 
bury castle,  and  in  the  construction  of  numer- 
ous bridges,  one  of  which  over  the  Severn  had 
a  flat  arch  of  180  ft.  span.  He  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  Ellesmere  canal,  108 
m.  in  length,  and  requiring  extensive  aque- 
ducts, which  he  built  of  ii'on ;  the  Caledonian 
ship  canal,  whose  locks  surpassed  any  previ- 
ously built  in  size;  and  six  other  cunals  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  Gotha  canal  in  Swe- 
den, an  immense  tunnel  at  Harecastle  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  canal,  besides  1,0C0  miles  of  new 
road  and  1,200 bridges.  The  St.  Katharine  docks 
of  London,  the  improvement  of  the  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee  harbors,  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges  with  flat  arches  of  170  ft.  span,  and 
above  all  the  Menai  suspension  bridge,  were 
his  work. — See  *'  Life  of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil 
Engineer,  written  by  Himself"  (4to,  with  a 
folio  volume  of  plates,  1888). 

TEUOfilBy  a  name  given  by  J.  Muller  to  the 
common  bony  fishes  from  their  well  ossified 
skeleton;  the  term  has  been  taken  by  Hux- 
ley for  one  of  his  orders.  They  comprise  the 
ctenoids  and  cycloids  of  Agassiz. 

TELL,  WiUaii,  a  legendary  hero  of  Switzer- 
land. According  to  tradition,  he  was  a  hunter, 
living  at  BUrgelen  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  FUrst,  who 
with  Stauffacher  of  Schwytz  and  Melchthal  of 
Unterwalden  organized  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Grtltli  in  1807,  and  founded  Swiss  indepen- 
dence. Tell's  part  in  the  revolt  against  Austria 
is  related  as  follows :  Gessler,  Austrian  bailiff 
in  Kussnacht,  placed  his  cap  upon  a  pole  in  the 
market  place  of  Altorf,  and  gave  orders  that 
passers  by  should  do  it  reverence.  Tell  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  do  this,  and  was  arrested 
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and  sentenced  to  death.  Bat  Gessler,  hearing 
that  he  was  a  skilful  marksman,  told  him  his 
life  would  he  spared  on  condition  of  his  shoot- 
ing an  apple  from  his  child^s  head.  Tell  ven- 
tured the  shot,  and  succeeded  without  injuring 
the  child.  Gessler  perceived  that  he  had  put 
a  second  arrow  in  his  quiver  just  before  shoot- 
ing, and  asked  the  object.  Tell  replied:  "To 
kill  you  if  I  had  harmed  my  son."  For  this 
he  was  again  put  in  chains.  Gressler  then  em- 
barked for  Kiissnaoht,  taking  Tell  with  him. 
On  the  way  the  boat  was  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
The  crew,  fearing  for  their  lives,  begged  Gess- 
ler to  release  Tell,  that  he  might  steer  the  boat. 
He  complied,  and  as  they  neared  the  point 
now  known  as  "  Teirs  Rock  "  or  "  Leap,"  Tell 
sprang  ashore;  but  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  coast  had  been  passed,  and  the  crew 
brought  the  boat  safely  to  Brunnen.  Mean- 
while Tell  went  around  by  land,  and,  lying 
in  ambush  between  Brunnen  and  Ktlssnacht, 
wounded  Gessler  mortally  with  an  arrow. 
Gessler' s  death  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
uprising;  the  Austrian  bailiffs  were  driven 
from  the  several  cantons,  and  their  castles  de- 
stroyed. In  1815  Tell  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  and  in  1354  was  drowned  in  the 
Sohachen  while  trying  to  save  a  boy's  life. — 
Such  is  the  story  in  its  main  features,  as  Schil- 
ler has  embodied  it  in  his  drama.  But  recent 
historical  investigations  put  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden 
struggled  for  autonomy  against  the  Hapsburgs 
from  1240  to  1815,  and  later.  The  conflict 
seldom  took  the  shape  of  armed  hostilities; 
it  was  rather  the  gradual  growth  of  local  in- 
dependence. We  do  not  know  the  names  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Swiss  movement,  but  we  do 
know  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  of  the 
Grtltli,  that  no  such  bailiffs  as  Gessler,  Wolfen- 
sohiesseu,  and  Landberg  existed  by  those  names, 
and  no  such  men  as  Tell,  Stauffacher,  or  Melch- 
thal.  A  league  was  formed  by  Schwytz,  Uri, 
and  Unterwalden,  but  it  was  not  a  secret  con- 
spiracy, and  it  was  formed  in  1291  and  not 
in  1807;  and  there  was  no  uprising  in  1808. 
Kopp  ( IJrhunden  der  OeseJiichte  der  eidgenos- 
sisehen  Bande^  1835),  Huber  {Die  Waldstddte 
hU  eur  Begrandung  ihrer  EidgenoMenchaft^ 
1861),  W.  Vischer  {Die  Sage  vond&rBefreiuTig 
der  Waldstddte,  1867),  Rilliet  {Lea  originee  de 
la  confederation  Suisse^  1869),  and  others,  have 
shown  how  patriotic  imagination  in  Switzer- 
land, having  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  pre- 
cise steps  by  which  independence  was  obtained, 
has  actually  created  the  tradition  in  its  pres- 
ent shape.  The  beginning  was  made  by  Dae 
weisee  Bueh,  a  chronicle  composed  about  1470, 
in  which  first  occur  most  of  the  names  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Then  comes  the  Tel- 
lenlied,  composed  about  the  same  time ;  then, 
in  1540,  the  ffiibech  Spyl  of  Uri.  But  these 
and  similar  productions  were  all  outdone  by 
^gidius  Tschudi  (1605-72),  in  his  Chroni- 
eon  Hehetieum.  Tschudi  seems  to  have  gath- 
ered scraps  of  tradition  wherever  ho  could  find 


them,  to  have  expanded  them  and  put  them 
into  the  most  plausible  shape,  and  to  have 
invented  names,  surnames,  and  even  dates. 
Johannes  von  Mtlller  and  Schiller  followed 
Tschudi.  The  popular  version  of  the  Swiss 
uprising,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distor- 
tion of  the  facts,  and  its  prominent  persons 
and  striking  incidents  are  imaginative  decora- 
tions added  by  generation  after  generation 
from  the  15th  to  the  17th  century.  But  Tell  is 
the  embodiment  of  a  wide-spread  Aryan  myth. 
The  Persian  poet  Ferid  ed-Din  Attar  (about 
1175)  sings  of  a  king  who  shoots  an  apple 
from  the  head  of  his  favorite.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  in  his  ** Danish  Chronicle"  (about 
1170),  tells  how  Toko  shoots  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  son,  by  order  of  King  Harold 
Bluetooth ;  here  the  incident  with  the  second 
arrow  is  mentioned.  In  the  Edda,  Eigil  the 
marksman  is  made  by  King  Nidung  to  shoot 
an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  and  the  in- 
cident with  the  second  arrow  again  occurs. 
The  name  "  Tell "  has  been  variously  explained. 
Grimm  connects  it  with  the  Latin  telujn^  an 
arrow;  others  with  the  German  word  tdU^ 
meaning  half-witted.  In  Dae  weieee  Buck 
Tell  seeks  to  excuse  his  disrespect  to  the  hat 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  dull  of  wit,  saying, 
**  Otherwise  I  should  not  be  called  the  talV* 
According  to  Garri^re,  the  Tell  saga  is  neither 
history  nor  pure  invention,  but  the  reminis- 
cence of  ancient  mythological  poetry,  recast 
and  coupled  with  historical  events.  For  a  brief 
account  of  the  Tell  saga,  see  Cani^re's  edition 
of  Schiller's  Tell  (Leipsic,  1871),  and  Bnch- 
heim's  edition  (London,  1871). 

TELL-TALE,  a  bird.     See  Tattleb. 

TELLDEirai  (Lat  teUue^  the  earth),  an  ele- 
mentary substance,  discovered  by  Mtlller  von 
Reichenstein  in  1782,  but  first  investigated  and 
named  by  Klaproth  in  1798;  symbol,  Te; 
chemical  equivalent,  1 29 ;  specific  gravity,  6'65 ; 
hardness,  2  to  2*5.  Though  commonly  classed 
among  the  metals,  it  has  much  analogy  in  its 
properties  to  sulphur  and  selenium.  It  fuses 
between  800°  and  900°  F.,  and  can  be  distilled 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  It  oocurs  in  a 
native  state  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and 
various  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  bismuth,  cop- 
per, or  lead.  The  native  metal  is  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre,  of  a  tin-gray  or  lead-gray  color, 
passing  to  steel-gray.  It  is  very  fusible  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  burns  with  a  bluish  flame, 
green  on  the  edges;  it  volatilizes  in  white 
fumes,  leaving  no  residue;  and  it  is  wholly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  substance  occurs  in 
small  masses,  irregularly  lamellar,  and  crystal- 
lized in  six-sided  prisms,  at  the  mine  of  Maria 
Loretto  near  Zalatna  in  Transylvania.  Its 
most  common  ore  is  the  black,  foliated  mineral 
of  Nagy^g,  which  contains  about  18  per  cent, 
of  tellurium  in  the  form  of  tellurides  of  gold, 
lead,  and  silver,  mixed  with  sulphides  of  anti- 
mony and  lead.  Tellurium  is  almost  always 
combined  with  small  porti  ^ns  of  iron  or  gold 
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in  a  metallio  state,  silver,  or  lead,  so  that  some 
have  supposed  that  the  substance  ought  to  be 
considered  as  telluride  of  iron  or  of  gold. 
Many  natural  alloys  have  been  met  with  at  the 
mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  from 
the  collection  of  those  presented  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  museum  of  natural 
history  at  Paris,  Dufr^noy  has  arranged  the 
varieties  among  the  following  five  species: 
native  tellurium,  auro-argentiferous  tellurium 
(graphic  gold),  auro-plumbiferous  tellurium 
(mtlilerite),  plumbo-auriferous  tellurium  (nagy- 
agite),  and  telluric  bismuth  (tetradymite). 
Auro-argentiferous  tellurium  was  recognized 
at  the  Gold  Hill  mines,  North  Oarolina,  and 
natiTe  tellurium  at  Red  Cloud  mine.  Gold  Hill, 
Boulder  co.,  Colorado,  by  Dr.  Genth ;  and  tel- 
luric bismuth  is  found  in  many  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  foli- 
ated, scales  and  lamellar  masses.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver tellurides  occur  in  masses  on  the  Calaveras 
range  in  California.  Tellurium  forms  two 
oxides,  TeOa,  TeO»,  which  correspond  in  com- 
position to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  anhy- 
drides. Tellurous  acid,  HsTeOs,  and  telluric 
aoidy  HsTe04,  are  analogous  to  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids.  With  hydrogen  it  forms 
the  gaseous  compound  H^Te,  analogous  to  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

TEU,PS»    See  Tebra. 

TEHES,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Trans-Tibiscan  circle,  watered  by  the  Temes 
and  B^ga;  area,  2,2B9  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
856,174,  mostly  Roumans  and  Serbs,  and  about 
two  thirds  belonging  to  the  orthodox  Greek 
church.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  unhealthful.  The  chief  products  are 
wheat,  maize,  hemp,  fiax,  fruit,  wine,  and  cot- 
ton.    Cattle,  sheep,  pi^,  and  bees  are  raised. 

ICHEBYIh,  a  city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
couBty  of  Temes,  on  the  B6ga  canal,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  75  m. 
S.  8.  W.,  and  155  m.  S.  E.  of  Pesth;  pop. 
in  1870,  32,754,  chiefly  Germans.  It  consists 
of  the  town  proper,  which  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  four  suburbs,  including  the  village 
of  Mehala.  It  lias  been  much  improved  by 
the  draining  of  marshes.  It  has  fine  Cath- 
olic and  Greek  cathedrals,  a  magnificent  syn- 
agogue, an  arsenal,  a  theological  seminary,  a 
Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  normal  school. 
leather,  cloth,  and  other  articles  are  manu- 
factured.— The  origin  of  the  city  is  traced  to 
the  Romans.  The  Turks  held  it,  despite  a 
number  of  sieges,  from  1652  to  1716,  when  it 
was  rescued  by  the  Austrians,  under  whom  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  Banat.  In  1849  it 
was  besieged  for  several  months  by  the  Hun- 
garians, who  were  signally  defeated  here  on 
Aug.  9  by  Haynau.  A  monument  was  erect- 
ed in  commemoration  of  this  siege,  during 
which  the  city  suffered  severely. 

TEHfSCAUNGlJE^  Uket  See  Ottawa,  vol. 
xii.,^p.  784. 

TDnSCOVATA,  an  E.  county  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, bounded  N.  W.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river 


and  S.  K  by  New  Brunswick ;  area,  1,771  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  22,491,  of  whom  21,809 
were  of  French  origin  or  descent.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Trois  Pistoles  and  Madawaska 
rivers  and  other  streams,  and  contains  Lake 
Temiscouata,  80  m.  long  and  from  ^  m.  to  1^ 
m.  wide,  the  source  of  the  Madawaska.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Inter- 
colonial railways.    Capital,  Isle  Yerte. 

TiaiFE,  a  valley  of  Greece,  in  the  northeast 
of  Thessaly,  between  Mts.  Oljmpus  and  Ossa, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beauty.  Poets 
and  rhetoricians  often  mentioned  it  as  a  type 
of  sylvan  loveliness,  and  it  was  also  famed  as 
a  haunt  of  Apollo.  It  was  with  laurel  from 
Tempe  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games 
were  crowned.  The  most  accurate  description 
of  the  famous  pass  is  that  of  Livy.  The  lofty 
cliffs  rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  either 
side,  and  the  Peneus  rushes  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley.  The  defile  is  about  5  m. 
in  length,  and  is  so  narrow  in  parts  as  to  af- 
ford space  only  for  the  river  and  the  road. 
Right  and  left  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  for- 
tresses^and  numerous  tumuli  are  seen. 

TEHFEKAMENT,  a  term  used  to  express  the 
differences  in  the  physical  and  mental  consti- 
tutions of  individuals,  referred  from  remote 
antiquity  to  peculiarities  in  the  quality  of  the 
solids  and  fiuids  of  the  body.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  fiuids  of  the  body  consisted 
of  four  humors  (corresponding  to  the  four 
then  so-called  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water),  which  they  named  bile,  blood,  black 
bile  (supposed  to  come  from  the  spleen),  and 
phlegm  or  watery  fiuid  (believed  to  come  from 
the  brain);  and,  if  either  of  these  elements 
was  in  excess,  that  it  gave  rise  in  the  above 
order  to  the  bilious  or  choleric,  sanguine, 
melancholic,  and  phlegmatic  temperaments.. 
This  view  was  maintained  by  physicians  to  the 
time  of  Cullen,  who  admitted  only  two  tem- 
peraments, the  sanguine  and  the  melancholic. 
The  sanguine  temperament  is  marked  by  a 
predominance  of  the  circulatory  system,  with 
a  strong  and  frequent  pulse,  firm  flesh,  plump 
figure,  smooth  and  fair  skin,  ruddy  complex- 
ion, soft  and  light  hair,  and  light  eyes ;  there 
is  gi'cat  nervous  susceptibility,  ready  memory, 
lively  imagination,  cheerfulness,  and  a  love  for 
sensual  pleasures;  its  diseases  are  generally 
violent  and  inflammatory.  In  CuUen's  melan- 
cholic temperament  the  solids  predominate, 
the  figure  being  less  plump  and  more  firm,  the 
hair  and  eyes  black,  the  skin  coarse  and  dark, 
the  countenance  sallow  and  sad ;  the  disposi- 
tion is  gloomy  and  the  temper  suspicious ;  the 
manner  is  slow,  grave,  cautious,  and  impassive. 
Other  temperaments  as  well  characterized  as 
the  above  are  the  bilious,  lymphatic,  and  ner- 
vous. The  bilious  or  choleric  temperament  is 
marked  by  a  supposed  predominance  of  the 
biliary  system,  with  strong  hard  pulse,  yel- 
lowish brown  skin  and  dark  hair,  and  mod- 
erately fieshy  body;  by  violent  and  easily 
excited  passions,  firmness  and  infiexibility  of 
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character,  boldness,  and  perseyerance.  In  the 
phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  temperament  the  flesh 
is  soft,  the  skin  pale  and  flabby,  hair  light, 
poise  weak,  and  the  fignre  roanded,  with  little 
expression  of  coontenance  or  activity  of  mind 
and  body.  The  prominent  character  of  the 
nervous  temperament  is  a  great  excitability  of 
tlie  nervous  system,  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  emotions  and  impulses  over  the  reason  and 
will ;  the  muscles  are  small  and  soft,  and  the 
form  generally  slender. 
TEMPE&AlieE  SOCUrmS.     See  Total  Ab- 

BTINENOE. 

naiPERED  CSiASSy  a  pecoliar  condition  of 
glass  which  has  recently  been  produced  by  M. 
de  la  Bastie  of  France,  by  subjecting  it  while 
hot  to  the  action  of  a  bath  of  prepared  oil,  in 
which  it  is  enclosed  to  prevent  ignition.  This 
treatment  appears  to  confer  a  certain  degree 
of  toughness  to  the  exterior,  which  enables  it 
to  bear  much  harder  blows  than  common 
glass.  When  broken,  however,  it  crumbles 
into  dust  or  small  fragments,  like  Prince  Ru- 
pert's drops,  and  it  cannot  like  ordinary  glass 
be  cut  with  a  diamond  into  regular  forms,  but 
crumbles  under  the  instrument.  An  attempt 
to  grind  it,  or  to  cut  it  with  the  sand  blast  to 
any  depth,  produces  disintegration.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  molecules  are  held  together 
under  a  condition  of  strain,  and  an  optical 
examination  supports  the  same  conclusion. 

TEHPLASS,  or  bigklB  of  the  Teaple  (Lat. 
milites  templi),  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerful  of  the  medisBval  military  orders  of 
Christendom.  Its  origi n  dates  from  1117,  when 
two  French  knights,  Hugues  des  Paiens  and 
Geoffroi  de  Saint- Ad^mar  or  Saint-Omer,  took 
on  themselves  the  obligation  of  escorting  the 
pilgrims  who  continually  journeyed  between 
.Jerusalem  and  the  river  Jordan.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  seven  other  knights,  and  were 
permitted  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  add 
to  the  three  usual  monastic  vows  a  fourth 
binding  them  to  defend  the  holy  sepulchre  and 
to  protect  pilgrims  travelling  through  Pides- 
tine.  They  were  generously  befriended  and 
encouraged  in  the  beginning  by  the  knights 
hospitallers  of  St.  John.  They  were  very  poor, 
being  called  "the  poor  soldiers  of  the  holy 
city ;"  and  the  two  founders  in  their  flrst  ex- 
cursions rode  on  one  horse,  a  fact  perpetuated 
on  the  great  seal  of  the  order.  Baldwin  11., 
king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  a  lodging  in  his 
palace  near  the  traditional  site  of  the  temple, 
and  the  canons  of  the  adjoining  church  granted 
them  a  house  for  an  armory.  Their  number 
was  not  allowed  to  increase  beyond  nine  till 
the  council  of  Troyes,  1127-8,  which  Hugues 
des  Paiens  and  five  of  his  brethren  attended, 
and  which  commissioned  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vanx  to  draw  up  a  rule  for  them,  and  devise  a 
habit  suitable  to  their  mode  of  life.  This  rule, 
approved  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  in  1128,  is 
divided  into  72  articles,  several  additions  hav- 
ing been  made.  It  bound  the  knights  to  be 
present  at  the  public  canonical  office,  and  when 


absent  on  military  service  to  recite  certain  vocal 
prayers  at  the  stated  hours ;  they  were  to  ab- 
stain from  flesh  meat  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  to  refrain  from  hunting  and  hawking; 
each  knight  was  to  have  three  horses  and  a 
squire.  Their  oath,  on  making  their  religious 
profession,  bound  them  to  defend  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  14  articles  of 
belief,  the  Apostles*  and  Athanasian  creeds, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  fathers  as  approved  by  the 
church,  the  unity  of  the  divine  natnre  and  the 
trinity  of  persons,  and  the  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Christ  both  before  and  after  bid 
birth ;  to  perform  military  service  beyond  the 
seas  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so ;  and  never 
to  fly  before  three  infidels,  even  when  alone. 
The  knights  were  given  a  white  tunic  and 
mantle  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hospital- 
lers, the  squires  and  servitors  wearing  black 
or  the  colors  common  to  the  conntry ;  and  in 
1146  they  were  permitted  to  wear  a  red  cross 
on  the  left  breast,  the  hospitallers  wearing  a 
white  cross  on  their  black  mantles.  Their  ban- 
ner was  of  white  linen  striped  with  black,  and 
was  thence  called  heaiLsSant^  the  name  given  at 
the  time  to  a  horse  marked  with  black  and 
white,  and  heatueant  became  also  the  battle 
cry  of  the  order ;  the  red  cross  was  added  in 
1166.  Their  helmet,  in  token  of  humility,  had 
no  crest^  and  their  beards  were  uncut.  The 
members  were  classed  into  knights,  squires, 
servitors,  and  later  chaplains,  who  were  priests 
of  noble  birth.  On  assuming  the  habit  of  the 
order  aU  were  girt  with  a  cincture  of  linen 
thread,  as  a  badge  of  their  service.  The  order 
was  divided  into  provinces,  the  provinces  into 
prioiies  or  bailiwicks,  and  these  into  precep- 
tories,  cemposed  of  a  single  house  or  several 
houses  in  dose  proximity.  Over  the  whole 
order  presided  the  master  or  grand  master, 
having  as  his  lieutenant  the  grand  seneschal, 
both  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  grand  marshal, 
treasurer,  &c.,  were  elected  by  the  knights  in 
general  chapter.  The  provinces  were  gov- 
erned by  provincial  masters,  grand  priors,  or 
grand  preceptors;  and  the  inferior  ofiScers 
were  designated  respectively  as  priors  or  bai- 
liffs and  preceptors.  The  head  province  and 
residence  of  the  grand  master  was  Jerusalem,  * 
and  its  chapter  in  ordinary  times  was  invest- 
ed with  all  the  powers  belonging  to  the  whole 
order  assembled  in  general  chapter.  Pope 
Alexander  III.  allowed  the  order  to  receive 
priests  as  chaplains,  without  binding  them 
by  a  military  vow.  They  were  ex  otfteio  sec- 
retaries to  the  local  chapters,  and  were  often 
appointed  preceptors,  but  were  not  eligible  to 
the  higher  oflices.  The  order  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  designated  as  sovereign,  the  grand 
master  owing  no  allegiance  to  any  prince,  and 
being  solely  dependent  on  the  pope  in  spirit- 
ualsi  Their  houses  were  privileged,  the  ordi* 
naries  having  no  jurisdiction  over  them ;  their 
churches  and  cemeteries  were  not  liable  to  in- 
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terdicts ;  their  properties  and  revenues  were 
exempted  from  tithes  and  taxation;  and  no 
person  who  had  made  profession  as  a  templar 
could  leave  the  order,  unless  he  entered  an- 
other of  stricter  observance.  Manj  persons 
sought  to  be  affiliated  with  the  templars  with- 
out being  bound  by  vows,  in  order  to  share 
tliese  manifold  exemptions.  There  were  also  oh- 
iatif  who  in  return  for  these  privileges  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  order, 
and  donatio  or  children  given  from  infancy  to 
be  reared  and  incorporated  therein. — The  warm 
interest  taken  by  St.  Bernard  in  the  soldiers  of 
the  temple,  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  their 
caose,  the  solemn  approbation  given  to  it  by 
the  council  of  Troyes  and  Uonorius  II.,  and 
the  heroic  services  already  rendered  by  its  first 
members  to  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  made 
them  at  once  favorites  with  the  princes  and 
peoples  of  Christendom.  The  little  band  of 
nine  soon  grew  into  as  many  thousands.  St. 
Bernard,  whom  the  templars  always  designated 
as  their  "father,"  addressed  them  in  1146, 
at  the  prayer  of  Ilngues  des  Paiens,  a  series  of 
exhortations,  in  which  he  defines  their  duties 
and  the  virtues  peculiar  to  their  profession. 
But  while  detailing  their  recent  services  and 
their  extraordinary  increase,  he  mentions  a 
ciroamstance  pointing  to  an  early  oaoee  of  de- 
generacy :  **  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
nobles  who  have  joined  the  soldiers  of  the  tem- 
ple had  been  men  stained  by  every  species  of 
crime,  whose  conversion,  while  ridding  Europe 
of  oppressors  and  scourges,  gave  defenders  to 
Palestine."  In  the  East,  besides  the  province 
of  Jerusalem,  the  order  possessed  those  of  Tri- 
poli and  Antioch ;  in  the  West  were  the  prov- 
inces of  France,  Auvergne,  Normandy,  Aqui- 
taine,  Poitou,  Provence,  England  (including 
Ireland  and  Scotland),  Germany,  Upper  and 
Central  Italy,  Apulia,  Sicily,  Portugal,  Castile, 
Leon,  and  Aragon.  The  French  provinces 
were  by  far  the  most  important,  and  gave  to 
the  order  the  great  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  its  wealthiest  possessions.  So 
rapidly  had  these  accumulated  throughout 
Christendom,  that  Matthew  Paris  affirms  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  they  held 
9,000  manors.  They  became  more  inter- 
ested in  extending  and  guarding  their  pos- 
sessions than  in  affording  protection  to  pil- 
grims; and  notwithstanding  their  unques- 
tioned prowess  and  daring,  their  frequent  feuds 
with  the  rival  order  of  the  hospitallers,  and 
their  open  licentiousness  and  lust  of  gain,  often 
injured  the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves.  They  aided  or  thwarted  the  plans 
of  campaigns  at  their  pleasure,  and  frequently 
stained  their  knightly  name  and  fame  by  open 
treachery,  as  in  the  sixth  crusade  under  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  partial  failure  pf 
which  was  attributed  to  the  machinations  of 
the  templars.  During  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine  they  en- 
deavored by  separate  treaties  with  the  Sara- 
cens to  secure  their  own  possessions  in  that 


country.  After  having  their  chief  seat  suc- 
cessively in  Jerusalem  (1118-'87),  Antioch 
(1187-'91),  Acre  (1191-1217),  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Castle  near  Csesarea  (1217-91),  they  were  nev- 
ertheless compelled  at  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Latin  power  in  Palestine  in  1291  to  remove 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  they  had  pur- 
chased from  Richard  I.  of  England  for  85,000 
silver  marks.  Though  driven  out  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  organization  evinced  no  signs  of 
decay,  and  its  extensive  ramification  through- 
out Europe  drew  upon  it  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  ol  princes,  whose  cupidity  was  also 
excited  by  its  immense  wealth.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  motives,  and  irritated  by  his 
inability  to  tax  the  order,  Philip  tlie  Fair  of 
France  determined  upon  its  destruction,  and 
induced  Pope  Clement  V.  to  have  a  judicial 
inquiry  instituted  into  the  oi*thodoxy  and  mo- 
rality of  the  order.  Accordingly,  in  1806 
Jacques  de  Molay,  the  grand  master  of  the 
templars,  was  enticed  to  Paris,  and  on  Cct.  18, 
1807,  all  the  members  of  the  order  in  France, 
including  De  Molay  himself,  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  their  houses  and  goods  were  every- 
where seized.  The  formal  charges  imputed  to 
them  grave  heresies  and  idolatry  connected 
with  their  secret  rites  of  initiation  and  internal 
discipline,  and  graver  violations  of  morality; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  these  beyond 
their  own  confessions,  wrung  from  them  by 
torture.  The  pope  hesitated  to  promulgate 
the  decree  for  the  extinction  of  the  order ;  but 
Philip  procured  one  of  his  creatures,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  Paris,  to  convoke  his  provincial  council 
in  that  city  on  May  10,  1810 ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  the  month,  by  command  of  that  body,  64 
members  of  the  order  were  burned  at  the  stake 
in  a  field  behind  the  abbey  of  St.  Antoine. 
The  example  was  imitated  elsewhere,  and  on 
May  2,  1812,  Clement  on  his  own  responsii- 
bility,  the  general  council  of  Vienne  then  in 
session  being  averse  to  precipitate  measures, 
issued  a  bull  for  the  abolition  of  the  templars. 
In  it  he  expressly  declares  that  he  does  not 
pronounce  "a  definitive  judgment"  on  the 
guilt  of  the  templars,  the  charges  against  them 
not  being  proven;  but  that  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  a  monstrous  scandal,  and 
for  the  greater  good  of  Christendom,  he  sup- 
presses the  order,  reserving  to  the  holy  see  a 
final  judgment  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  members. 
Their  movable  property  was  for  the  most  part 
appropriated  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  deposited ;  and  although 
their  landed  possessions  were  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospitallers,  the  crown  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  secured  the  disposition  of  them. 
The  order  ceased  at  once  throughout  Christen- 
dom except  in  Portugal,  where  it  assumed  the 
name  of  the  knights  of  Christ,  which  order 
still  subsists.  Finally  De  Molay,  Guy  of  Au- 
vergne, and  other  high  dignitaries  of  the  order 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  March  18, 1814. 
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TiaiPUBy  FMirick,  an  English  bishop,  born 
Nov.  80,  1821.  He  gradoated  at  Oxford  in 
1842,  and  was  elected  fellow  and  mathemati- 
cal tutor  of  his  college.  In  1846  he  took 
orders,  in  1849  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
training  college  at  Kneller  Hall,  near  Twicken- 
ham, in  1855-^7  was  an  inspector  of  schools, 
and  in  185S  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Rugby  school  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen.  In  1860  he  contributed  the  first  of  the 
essays  ("  On  the  Education  of  the  World  ")  in 
the  volume  known  as  "  Essays  and  Reviews.^* 
In  1868  he  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  was  nominated  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  con- 
secrated on  Dec.  21,  1869.  Ho  has  published 
*' Sermons  preached  at  Rugby  School,  1858- 
'69  "  (3  vols.,  1861-71). 

TEMPLE,  Klehiri  fimvllte,  earl,  an  English 
statesman,  born  Sept.  26,  1711,  died  at  Stowe, 
Buckinghamshire,  Sept.  11, 1777.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Richard  Grenville  and  Hester 
Temple,  and  in  1752  succeeded  his  mother, 
who  had  been  created  in  1749  Countess  Tem- 
ple, as  Earl  Temple.  The  marriage  of  his  sis- 
ter Hester  Grenville  with  William  Pitt,  after- 
ward earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing him  to  public  life,  and  during  the 
first  Pitt  administration  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  cabinet.  In  1852-'3  appeared 
"  The  Grenville  Papers "  (4  vols.  8vo),  com- 

E rising  the  correspondence  of  Earl  Temple  and 
is  brother  George  Grenville  between  1742  and 
1777,  edited  by  W.  J.  Smith.  The  present 
representative  of  the  Grenvilles  is  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

TEMPLE,  Sir  WUUiB,  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  London  in  1628,  died  at  Moor  Park, 
Surrey,  Jan.  27,  1699.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland. 
After  passing  two  years  at  Emmanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  ho  went  abroad  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  made  the  continental  tour.  He 
was  married  in  1654,  and  for  several  years  re- 
sided with  his  father  in  Ireland.  He  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  Irish  con- 
vention in  1660,  and  also  in  the  first  Irish 
parliament  after  the  restoration.  In  1668  he 
removed  to  England,  and  in  1665  was  sent  on 
a  secret  mission  to  the  bishop  of  Mtlnstcr.  In 
reward  for  his  services,  he  was  created  a  baro- 
net and  appointed  resident  at  Brussels.  In 
1667  he  visited  Holland,  and  urged  upon  his 
government  the  necessity  of  a  league  with  that 
country  against  the  projects  of  Louis  XIV. 
Receiving,  in  January,  1668,  the  necessary 
powers  to  nesjotiate  such  a  treaty,  he  concluded 
the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  keep 
the  former  power  out  of  the  Low  Countries. 
After  perfecting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  negotia- 
tions for  peace  in  pursuance  of  this  alliance, 
he  went  in  August,  1668,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Hague.     Recalled  to  England  in  September, 


1670,  he  discovered  that  the  ministry  had 
formed  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
the  triple  alliance  was  rendered  of  no  effect, 
and  in  June,  1671,  received  his  dismissal.  For 
two  or  three  years  he  resided  at  his  estate  of 
Sheen ;  but  in  1674  he  was  summoned  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  with  Holland,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  London.  He  returned  soon  after- 
ward to  his  former  post  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  mediators  deputed  to  attend  the 
congress  of  Nimeguen,  which  resulted  (1678) 
in  an  unsatisfactory  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Holland,  which  Temple  refused  to 
sign.  Returning  to  England,  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  but  Charies 
II.,  harassed  by  the  violence  of  parliament, 
gladly  availed  himself  of  Temple's  advice,  and 
his  plan  for  a  new  privy  council  of  30  mem- 
bers, 15  to  be  great  officers  of  state  and  15 
independent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great 
weight  and  landed  possessions,  was  carried  into 
effect  in  April,  1679.  But  in  consequence  of 
several  perversions  of  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  the  admission  of  Lord  Shaftesburj 
as  a  member  contrary  to  his  advice.  Temple 
ceased  to  attend  the  regular  meetings.  A  sm- 
gle  session  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  sat- 
isfied him- with  legislative  life;  and  his  namo 
being  stricken  from  the  list  of  privy  council- 
lors in  1680,  he  thenceforth  lived  in  retirement, 
either  at  Sheen  or  at  Moor  Park,  a  seat  in 
Surrey.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life- 
Jonathan  Swift  was  his  secretary.  His  works 
comprise  "  Observations  upon  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,"  essays  on  the  "  Ori- 
gin and  Nature  of  Government,"  ^*  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning,"  "Gardening,"  &;c.,  and  a 
variety  of  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts. 
His  collected  works  were  first  published  in 
1720,  edited  by  Swift;  the  last  and  best  edi- 
tion is  in  4  vols.  8vo  (London,  1814). 

TENANT.    See  Lease,  and  Tenure. 

TENASSiXIM,  a  commissionership  of  British 
Burmah,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
extending  650  ra.  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  30  to  80  m.,  between  lat.  10°  and  19^ 
30'  N.,  and  Ion.  95°  80'  and  99°  30'  E.,  bounded 
N.  by  Burmah,  E.  by  Siam,  S.  by  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  gulf  of 
Martaban,  and  the  administrative  division  of 
Pegu,  from  which  last  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  river  Sal  wen ;  area,  46,730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  576,765.  The  country  is  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  Shwe- 
gyen,  Salwen,  and  Toungoo  (which  till  recent- 
ly was  a  division  of  Pegu);  and  the  chief 
towns  are  Amherst,  the  capital,  Maulmain, 
Martaban,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tenasserim. 
The  sea  coast  of  Tenasserim  is  abont  500  m.  in 
length.  S.  of  lat.  11°  40'  it  is  bold  and  rocky, 
while  further  N.  it  is  flat  and  much  indented 
with  bays,  creeks,  and  estuaries.  Along  its 
whole  extent  are  situated  islands  which  appear 
from  seaward  to  form  part  of  the  shore.  Those 
lying  S.  of  lat.  14°  40'  N.  are  known  colles- 
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lively  under  the  name  of  the  Mergni  archipri- 

ago.  Thej  varj  greatly  in  form  and  dimen- 
Eiona,  and  are  maioly  situated  from  SO  to  80  m. 
oS  tlie  shore.  The  moat  important  island  on 
the  coast,  however,  is  Balugjun,  opposite  the 
towa  of  Maulmaiu,  17  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad. 
The  territory  of  Teaasserim  is  generally  hilly 
or  moontainoas.  It  is  intersected  by  numerons 
rivera,  portionlarly  toward  the  north,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Salwen,  Attaran,  Tavoy,  and 
Tenasserim.  Tbeareaof  the  basinsof  tLeriv- 
ers  ia  estimated  at  sbont  14,000  sq.  m.  The 
E.  boundary  ia  formed  by  a  range  of  wooded 
moant^na  Taryiog  in  height  from  3,000  to 
4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  north  there  is 
a  separate  range,  about  S,000  ft.  high,  covered 
with  bamboo  Jongles.  There  are  extensiTe 
pl^B  and  fertile  valleys  lying  upon  the  banks 
of  the  northera  rivers.  The  staple  prodactions 
are  rice,  cotton,  sugar  catie,  indigo,  and  tobac- 
co ;  and  wheat,  nutmegs,  spices,  and  dye  stuffs 
are  raised.  The  conntry  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
valuable  forest  trees,  prominent  among  which 
is  the  teak.  Nearly  880  different  varieties  of 
timber  have  been  enumerated.  The  timber 
forests  are  under  strict  and  careful  govern- 
mental control.  Tin  is  mined,  and  iron,  gold, 
and  antimony  are  also  found.  Coal  of  good 
qaality  has  been  discovered  in  several  places. 
The  dimate  is  considered  remarkably  health- 
ful, the  rate  of  mortality  among  Europeans 
being  little  more  than  it  is  in  Europe  under 
like  circnmstancea.  The  thermometer  rarely 
rises  above  00°,  the  avernge  being  77°.  The 
rainy  season  begins  in  the  S.  part  of  the  terri- 
tory about  the  let  of  May,  and  at  Mauhnun  a 
month  later;  the  rainfall  is  much  greater  to- 
ward the  north,  where  it  is  estimated  at  300  in. 
a  year.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  is 
not  less  than  100  in.— The  population  com- 
prisea  Burmese,  Peguans,  Siamese,  Karens, 
Seelongs,  Hindoos  from  the  Coromandel  coast, 
half-caste  Portuguese,  Chinese,  a  few  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  and  the  English  officials  and 
traders.  The  Burmese  and  Feguans  are  the 
most  numerous ;  the  Siamese  are  principally 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tenasserim 
river.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  coarse  pottery,  and  iron  cooking 
vessels.  Ship  building  is  largely  carried  on  at 
Maulmain.  and  to  a  less  extent  at  Mergnt  and 
Tavoy.     These  three  places  are  the  principal 


peninsula.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  rice, 
tobacco,  gainbir,  ivory,  edible  birds'  nests,  and 
teak  timber. — The  Portuguese  visited  the  ter- 
ritory which  forms  the  Tenasserim  division 
early  in  the  17th  century;  and  in  1887  some 
English  were  massacred  at  Mei'gui,  the  country 
being  then  a  dependency  of  Pegu.  It  after- 
ward became  subject  to  Sinm,  from  which 
power  it  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  century  by  the  Burmese,  who  held  it  till 
it  was  annexed  to  British  India  nt  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Burmese  war  in  1836.    From  the 
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long  nnsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  entire 
population  at  that  time  amounted  only  to  about 
•J0,DOO ;  and  its  subsequent  rapid  increase  is 
attribntable  to  the  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty afforded  by  British  rule.  The  town  of 
Tenasserim,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
lat.  13°  2'  N,,  Ion.  98°  55'  E.,  was  formerly  the 
capital,  but  is  now  largely  in  ruins. 

TENCH,  a  soft-rayed,  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
oarp  family,  and  genns  tiTica  (Cuv.),  peculiar 
to  the  old  world.  The  best  known  species  is 
the  T.  'BulgarU  (Cuv.),  rarely  more  than  14  in. 
long,  of  a  deep  yellowish  brown,  and  some- 
times golden  and  greenish ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  have  no  osseous  rays,  and  the  former  is 
inserted  behind  the  commencement  of  the  ven- 
trals ;  the  teeth  on  the  pharynx  are  compressed 
and  club-shaped;  scales  very  minute,  covered 
with  mucus ;  a  very  small  labial  barbel  at  each 
side  of  mouth;  the  body  thick  and  broad,  and  - 
the  vontrals  in  the  male  mnch  larger  than  in 
the  female.  It  is  spread  over  Europe  and  N. 
Asia,  and  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  orna- 
mental waters  and  ponds  of  Great  Britain,  but 
is  not  found  much  above  lat.  60°  N. ;  it  prefers 
stagnant  waters  with  a  muddy  bottom,  con- 
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cealing  itself  in  winter  in  the  mud  in  a  torpid 
state;  like  the  oarp  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life; 
the  food  consists  of  worms  and  aquatic  insects, 
with  sometimes  seeds  and  plants.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  May  or  June;  they  are  very 
minute,  greenish,  about  800,(>00  in  a  single 
female,  and  are  placed  among  aquatic  plants. 
In  its  natural  state  the  flesh  is  not  good,  but 
is  delicate  when  the  fish  are  properly  fed. 

TEKCDi,  OaadM  AkuKlriH  Ga«rla  it,  a  French 
woman  of  society,  born  in  Grenoble  in  1681, 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  4,  1749.  She  became  a 
nun,  and  like  her  two  sisters  led  a  gay  life  at 
her  convent,  and  after  her  transfer  as  canoness 
to  a  less  strict  monastery  near  Lyons  she  was 
accused  of  being  enceinte.  In  1714  she  was 
absolved  from  iier  religious  vows,  and  went 
to  Paris  to  live  in  tho  home  of  her  brother, 
the  future  cardinal  and  statesman,  for  whom 
ahe  displayed  a  passionate  devotion,  which  sub- 
jected her  to  odious  insinuations.  She  worked 
steadily  for  his  advancement,  acquired  a  for- 
tune through  the  financier  Law,  and  was  for 
short  periods  mistress  of  Cardinal  Dubois  and 
of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans.  By  tho  poet 
Destouches  she  became  (Nov.  16, 1717)  mother 
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of  D^Alembert.  (See  Alembebt.)  In  1726 
she  was  arrested  on  a  charge  preferred  against 
her  in  the  will  of  La  Fresnay,  one  of  her  many 
lovers,  who  had  killed  himself  in  her  house,  of 
having  sought  to  destroy  him ;  but  the  charge 
fell  to  the  ground.  After  her  speedy  release  she 
showed  greater  discretion,  and  confined  her- 
self more  exclusively  to  her  associations  with 
Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  and  other  scholars 
who  attended  her  receptioas,  which  were  among 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  France.  She  published 
Les  memo  ires  du  comte  de  Comminges  (1735) ; 
Le  siege  de  Calais,  a  historical  novel  (2  vols., 
1739-40) ;  and  Les  malheurs  de  V amour  (1747). 
Her  correspondence  with  her  brother,  the  car- 
dinal, was  published  in  1790,  and  Lettres  au 
due  de  Richelieu  in  1806.  ller  works  have 
frequently  been  published  together  with  those 
of  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  One  of  the  best  edi- 
tions is  by  Jay  and  £tienne  (5  vols.,  Paris, 
1825). — See  Memoires  secrets  de  Mme.  de  Ter^ 
cin,  by  the  abb6  Barth6Iemy  (Grenoble,  1790). 
TEXDER,  in  law,  an  offer  to  perform  an  act, 
for  the  performance  whereof  one  person  is 
bound  to  another.  The  obligation,  and  so  the 
offer,  may  be  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver  spe- 
cific articles.  If  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  is 
effectual  only  when  the  demand  is  one  of 
money,  and  is  definite  in  amount,  or  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  so.  Thus,  a  tender  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  an  action  upon  a 
contract,  unless  the  contract  be  one  for  the 
payment  of  money,  as  for  rent ;  nor  to  an  ac- 
tion for  a  tort,  as  for  assault  and  battery.  In 
short,  wherever  the  claim  is  for  unliquidated 
damages,  the  general  rule  is  that  no  tender  is 
admissible.  In  some  of  the  United  States, 
however,  cases  of  involuntary  trespass  form 
an  exception,  founded  partly  on  usage  and 
partly  on  express  statutory  provisions.  A 
tender  may  be  by  the  defendant  in  person,  or 
by  a  third  person  at  his  request ;  and  it  should 
be  made  to  the  creditor  personally,  or  to  some 
one  authorized  by  him  to  receive  the  money. 
At  common  law,  a  tender  must  be  made  on 
the  very  day  the  money  is  due,  if  that  day  be 
made  certain  by  the  contract.  But  the  statutes 
and  usages  of  the  states  generally  permit  the 
tender  to  be  made  after  that  day,  if  before  the 
action  is  brought ;  and  in  some  it  may  be  made 
after  the  action  is  broaght.  Tender  is  gener- 
ally not  good  if  made  before  the  debt  is  due, 
but  may  in  some  cases  be  so  if  it  includes  in- 
terest up  to  the  day  of  maturity. — A  tender  of 
money  is  not  complete  without  production  and 
offer  of  the  money,  unless  the  creditor  express- 
ly or  impliedly  waives  the  production.  Thus 
it  is  said  not  to  be  enough  in  a  plea  of  tender, 
if  the  plaintiff  did  not  object  to  receive  the 
money,  for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  had 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  to  the  credi- 
tor that  ho  hod  it  ready  for  him,  and  asked 
him  to  take  it.  He  ought  to  have  produced 
and  offered  the  money  specifically.  What 
amounts  to  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  credi- 
tor is  a  nice  if  not  difficult  question.    It  seems 


from  the  cases  that  the  creditor  may  not  only 
waive  the  actual  production  of  the  money,  bat 
the  actual  possession  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debt- 
or. The  debtor  is  not  bound  to  count  out  the 
money  if  he  has  it  and  offers  it. — The  tender 
must  be  made  without  any  condition  that  the 
creditor  may  with  good  reason  object  to.  A 
demand  of  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  has 
often  been  held  to  invalidate  a  tender ;  not  so 
much  because  a  receipt  was  asked  for,  as  be- 
cause part  was  offered  in  full  payment.  And 
it  seems  that  a  debtor  wonld  lose  the  benefit 
of  a  tender  if  he  should  accompany  it  with  a 
demand  of  a  receipt  for  the  sum  that  he  pays, 
and  becanse  it  was  refused  should  retain  the 
money.  Tender  of  a  larger  sum  than  is  dae, 
with  a  request  of  the  change  or  the  balance,  is 
not  good ;  but  a  refusal  of  the  money  offered, 
for  reasons  distinct  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  offer  is  made,  as  for  the  insufficiency  of 
the  sum  or  the  like,  is  a  waiver  of  all  objec- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  tender.  The  tender 
should  be  made  in  money  made  lawful  by 
statute.  A  tender  of  good  and  current  bank 
notes  is  good  if  no  objection  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  money.  The  effect 
of  a  tender  will  be  destroyed  if  the  creditor 
can  show  a  subsequent  demand  by  him  of  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  contract  at  the  proper 
time,  and  a  refusal  by  the  debtor. — ^Tender 
does  not  bar  a  debt  as  payment  would,  but 
rather  establishes  the  Uabilitj  of  the  defen- 
dant; for,  in  general,  he  is  liable  to  pay  the 
sum  which  he  tenders  whenever  he  is  required 
to  do  so.  But  the  tender  stops  the  recovery 
of  damages  or  interest  for  delay  in  payment, 
and  gives  the  defendant  subsequent  costs,  pro- 
vided the  plaintiff  recovers  nothing  beyond  the 
sum  tendered. — As  in  sales  the  property  in 
chattels  does  not  pass  while  any  necessary  act 
remains  to  be  done,  so  if  there  be  an  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  those  articles,  it  may  be  said  as 
a  general  rule  that  the  obligation  is  not  dis- 
charged by  tender  so  long  as  anything  is  left 
undone  which  would  prevent  the  property 
from  passing  under  a  sale.  Chattels  tendered, 
therefore,  should  be  separated  and  distinguished 
from  any  others,  and  not  be  so  mingled  with 
others  that  are  not  to  be  delivered  that  they 
cannot  be  separately  identified.  The  tender  of 
goods  may  be  made  to  an  agent  or  by  an  agent, 
and  must  be  equally  unconditional  as  if  of 
money ;  and  if  the  agent  of  the  deliverer  has 
orders  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  receiver 
only  it  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  up  the  con- 
tract, this  is  not  a  tender,  although  the  agent 
had  the  chattels  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 
Generally,  if  no  time  or  place  be  specified,  chat- 
tels are  to  be  delivered  where  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  contract,  unless  collateral  cu^um- 
stances  designate  a  different  place.  If  the  time 
be  fixed,  but  not  the  place,  it  will  be  presumed 
that  the  deliverer  was  to  bring  the  articles  to 
the  receiver  at  that  time ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  must  go  with  the  chattels  to  the  residence 
or  place  of  business  of  the  receiver,  unless 
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something  in  their  very  nature  or  use,  or  some 
other  oircnmstance  of  equivalent  force,  dis- 
tinc^j  implies  that  they  are  to  be  left  at  some 
other  place.     And  it  may  happen  from  the 
cambrousness  of  the  articles,  pr  other  circnm- 
stanoes,  that  it  is  obviously  reasonable  and  just 
for  die  deliverer  to  ascertain  from  the  receiver, 
long  enough  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be 
delivered;  and  then  he  will  be  held  to  this  as 
a  legal  obligation.    If  the  receiver  refuses'  or 
neglects  to  appoint  a  place,  or  pnrposely  avoids 
receiving  notice  of  a  place,  the  deliverer  may 
appoint  any  place  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  the  other  party,  and  there 
deliver  the  articles.    If  no  expressions  used  by 
the  parties  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
goods  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  control 
the  presumption,  then  the  place  where  the 
promise  is  made  is  the  place  where  it  should 
ve  performed ;  and  no  action  can  be  maintained 
npon  such  a  promise  unless  the  plaintiff  can 
show  a  demand  at  the  proper  place  and  time, 
or  a  readiness  to  receive,  and  notice  equivalent 
to  a  demand,  or  else  that  the  demand  w^ould 
have  been  nugatory  because  the  defendant 
coold  not  have  complied  with  it.    If  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  specific  articles  are  to  be 
delivered  at  a  certain  time  and  place  in  pay- 
ment of  an  existing  debt,  this  contract  is  fully 
discharged  and  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  complete 
and  legal  tender  of  the  articles  at  the  time  and 
place,  although  the  promisee  was  not  there  to 
receive  them ;  and  no  action  can  be  thereafter 
maintained  on  the  contract.    But  the  property 
in  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and  he 
may  regain  them  as  his  own,  or  take  them  else- 
where ;  or  he  may  demand  them,  and  if  they 
are  refused  bring  an  action  for  them  as  his  own. 
TEHDON9  ^^^  fibrous  cord  or  expansion  by 
which  a  muscle  is  connected  with  the  surface 
of  bone.    Tendons  are  composed  of  parallel 
handles  of  white,  inelastic,  inextensible,  fibrous 
tissue,  the  spaces  between  which  are  occupied 
hj  thm  layers  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  elastic  fibres,  sufficient  to 
allow  a  slight  gliding  motion  of  the  different 
tendinous  bundles  upon  each  other.     As  a 
whole,  however,  the  tendon  is  both  inextensi- 
ble and  inelastic,  and  thus  conveys  at  once  the 
movement  imparted  by  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion to  the  hone  into  which  it  is  inserted.    The 
typical  form  of  a  tendon  is  that  of  a  long,  flex- 
ible, cylindrical  cord,  like  those  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm,  for  the  flexion  of  the 
wrist  and  fingers.    Others  are  more  or  less 
spread  out  into  a  ribbon-like  form,  like  that  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  sternum ;  while  others  are  expanded 
into  a  broad  and  thin  sheet  or  aponeurosis, 
like  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  latiasimtia 
dem^  or  of  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen.    The  long  and  cord-like  tendons 
often  run  in  narrow  grooves  of  bone,  in  which 
they  are  confined  by  fibrous  sheets  passing 
over  them  from  edge  to  edge.    Their  move- 
ment is  sometimes  facilitated  by  the  existence 
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of  closed  sacs  or  Imna,  situated  between  them 
and  the  bony  surfaces  over  which  they  pass, 
and  filled  with  a  glairy  lubricating  fluid.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  tendon  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  they 
pass  through  a  pulley-like  loop  or  fibrous  ring, 
and  then  return  in  an  oblique  direction  to  be 
inserted  somewhere  between  the  loop  and  their 
point  of  origin.  Sometimes  they  have  devel- 
oped within  them  at  certain  points,  where 
crossing  articulations,  small  bones  termed  *'  ses- 
amoid bones,"  the  inner  surface  of  which  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  joint.  The  patel- 
la, or  knee  pan,  is  regarded  as  an  unusually 
large  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon 
of  the  great  extensor  muscle  on  the  front  part 
of  the  thigh. — Owing  to  their  strong  fibrous 
texture  and  inextensible  quality,  the  tendons, 
when  contracted  or  bound  down  by  unnatural 
adhesions,  are  liable  to  produce  or  perpetuate 
deformities,  particularly  in  the  neck  and  the 
extremities.  They  require,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  divided  by  a  subcutaneous 
incision,  releasing  the  contracted  parts  without 
bringing  the  air  into  contact  with  the  wound- 
ed surface.  This  practice,  known  as  "  tenot- 
omy," is  largely  resorted  to  in  cases  of  wry 
neck,  club  foot,  and  many  similar  deformities. 

TENEDOfi  (in  earliest  antiquity  Cdlydna,  Leu- 
cophrya^  PJmniee^  and  Lymei9UB\  a  small  isl- 
and, about  10  m.  in  circumference,  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  now  belonging  to  Tur- 
key, 18  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  4  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  the  Troad ;  pop. 
about  7,000,  two  thirds  Greeks.  The  interior 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  com, 
cotton,  fruits,  and  excellent  wine.  The  small 
town  of  Tenedos,  on  the  E.  coast,  has  a  good 
port  and  is  defended  by  two  forts ;  the  Greek 
quarter  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  July,  1874. — ^In  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war  the  island  is  mentioned  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Crreeks  withdrew  their  fieet,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  Trojans  think  that  they  bad 
departed,  after  leaving  the  wooden  horse  be- 
fore Troy;  and  it  was  employed  in  the  Per- 
sian war  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  Subse- 
quently, on  several  occasions,  as  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  Macedonian,  and  Mithridatic  wars, 
it  figured  conspicuously  as  a  stronghold ;  and 
in  the  middle  ages  the  Turks  and  Venetians 
long  contested  its  possession. 

naiOUin,  PMN,  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Torano,  near  Carrara,  Nov.  11,  1789,  died  in 
Rome,  Dec.  14,  1869.  He  studied  after  1814 
in  Rome  under  Ganova  and  Thorwaldsen,  and 
became  professor  and  finally  president  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  1860  chief  direc- 
tor of  museums.  He  excelled  in  religious  and 
classical  works,  some  of  which  are  regarded  as 
superior  to  the  later  productions  of  Ganova, 
and  became  the  head  of  a  school  distinguished 
for  a  careful  elaboration  of  details  and  for 
graceful  execution.  His  best  known  works 
include  *'  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  in  silver,  in  St. 
Stephen^s  at  Pisa;   **The  Descent  from  the 
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Gross,"  in  the  Torlonia  cbapel  of  St.  John 
Lateran;  the  **  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment," 
in  St.  Marj^s,  Rome;  '^  Flora,"  in  possession  of 
Queen  Victoria;  portrait  busts  of  Thorwaid- 
sen  and  Pins  IX. ;  and  many  statues,  including 
one  of  Bolivar.  His  last  important  work  is 
the  sarcophagus  of  Pius  VIII.  for  St.  Peter*s. 

TEHVEUfTE  (Sp.  TeMrifa),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  of  the  Canary  group,  about  150  m.  N. 
W.  of  Gape  Boiador,  ^rica.  It  is  of  triangu- 
lar form,  the  N.  and  S.  E.  sides  about  60  m. 
long,  and  the  W.  side  24  m. ;  area,  about  800 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  95,000.  The  coasts  are 
steep,  high,  and  broken  by  deep  fissures ;  there 
are  very  few  sand  beaches,  and  no  port  acces- 
sible to  large  vessels  which  is  secure  in  all 
weathers;  but  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the 
island  and  of  the  Ganaries  (pop.  about  11,000), 
has  a  good  harbor.  The  island  is  volcanic. 
A  lofty  ridge  traverses  it  centrally,  and  cul- 
minates near  the  W.  side  in  the  celebrated 
peak  of  Teneriffe  or  Teyde,  12,182  ft.  above 
the  sea.  This  consists  of  an  enormous  dome 
of  trachyte  covered  with  layers  of  basalt, 
rising  from  a  plateau  7,500  ft.  high.  The 
peak  itself  rises  about  2,350  ft.  above  the  last 
narrow  plain;  its  sides  are  very  steep  and 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  the  summit  is  a  narrow 
wall  enclosing  a  crater  about  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter with  an  average  depth  of  106  ft.  The 
eruptions  from  this  crater  ceased  long  before 
the  island  was  discovered  by  Europeans ;  but 
there  have  been  recent  eruptions  from  other 
craters,  notably  in  1704,  *5,  and  '6,  and  1798, 
the  most  recent.  Hot  vapors  arise  from  the 
craters,  and  their  surfaces  are  always  warm. 
The  next  highest  elevations  are  Chahora,  9,885 
ft.,  2^  m.  S.  W.,  and  Azulejos,  9,400  ft.,  31  m. 
S.  of  Teyde.  About  one  seventh  of  the  island 
is  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  most  fertile  districts 
are  at  the  E.  end,  the  best  being  the  plain  of 
Laguna,  about  12  sq.  m.  in  extent^  from  which 
large  crops  of  grain  are  obtained.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are  cochineal,  nuts,  wine,  and 
fruit ;  the  first  named  is  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance in  commerce.  In  1878  there  was 
exported  2,476,433  lbs.  of  cochineal,  valued  at 
$1,225,289  in  gold.  The  total  value  of  all 
other  exports  during  the  same  year  was  $295,- 
060 ;  of  all  imports,  $1,988,045,  including  3,390 
tons  of  coal.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1874, 
was  $30,000.  The  commerce  of  the  Island 
is  nearly  all  conducted  through  Santa  Cruz. 
The  only  other  important  town  is  Laguna,  in 
the  plain  of  that  name,  with  a  fixed  population 
of  aoout  10,000,  largely  increased  in  the  hot 
season.  Orotava,  on  the  N.  coast,  gives  its 
name  to  a  beautiful  valley,  formerly  famous 
for  its  gigantic  dragon  tree,  which  was  blown 
down  by  a  hurricane  at  the  beginning  of  1868. 

TENIEBS.  I.  DftHd,  called  the  elder,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1582,  died 
there  in  1649.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Rubens,  subsequently  studied  in  Italy,  and 
after  his  return  to  Antwerp  devoted  himself 


exclusively  to  cabinet  pictures.  His  favorite 
subjects  were  rural  sports  and  merrymakings, 
alehouse  interiors,  chemists'  laboratories,  and 
grotesque  subjects,  such  as  the  temptation  of 
St  Anthony.  Qe  was  greatly  distinguished 
as  a  colorist,  and  his  pictures  commanded  du- 
ring his  lifetime  large  prices.  IL  ntfU,  the 
younger,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1610,  died  in 
Brassels,  Feb.  11,  1685.  He  early  displayed 
a  genius  far  superior  to  that  of  his  father  in 
the  same  specialty  of  painting,  and  found  a 
patron  in  the  Austrian  archduke  Leopold  at 
Brussels,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
who  appointed  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber and  his  principal  painter.  The  king 
of  Spain  appropriated  a  special  gallery  to  his 
works,  and  he  had  hardly  time  to  meet  the 
fast  increasing  demand  for  them.  He  became 
director  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp  in  1644, 
but  spent  most  of  his  Itfe  in  the  country  near 
Mechlin,  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  life  of  the  peasantry.  His  extraordinary 
facility  in  imitating  the  paintings  in  the  arch- 
duke^s  gallery  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Pro- 
teus of  his  art,  and  he  was  not  less  remark- 
able for  his  rapid,  faithful,  and  elaborate  execa- 
tion.  His  charming  delineations  of  the  haunts 
and  amusements  of  the  toiling  classes  made 
him  the  most  popular  of  all  Flemish  painters. 
He  produced  more  than  1,000  pictures,  indn- 
ding  some  of  stupendous  size.  Among  those 
best  known  are  "  The  Village  Wedding,"  "The 
Prodigal  Son,"  "Heron  Shooting,"  "The  Bag- 
pipe Player,"  and  others  in  the  Louvre,  and 
"A  Music  Party,"  "Boors  Regaling,"  "The 
Misers,"*  and  "  Players  at  Trictrac,"  .in  the 
national  gallery  of  London. 

TENNANT,  WIHam,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  at 
Easter  Anstmther,  Fifeshire,  in  1785,  died 
near  Dollar,  Feb.  15,  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  At  an  early 
age  he  lost  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  in  1801 
became  clerk  to  his  brother,  a  corn  factor  of 
Glasgow.  Returning  to  Anstmther,  he  pab- 
lished  in  1812  "  Anster  Fair,"  in  the  ottata 
ritna^  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
In  1818  he  became  parish  s^oolmaster  of  Da- 
nino,  and  there  mastered  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
and  Persian  languages.  He  afterward  taught 
at  Lasswade  and  at  Dollar  academy,  and  in 
1885  was  made  professor  of  oriental  langnages 
in  St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews,  and  com- 
piled Syriac  and  Ohaldaic  grammars.  He  pub- 
Ushed  "The  Thane  of  Fife"  (1822);  "Cardi- 
nal Beatob,"  a  tragedy  (1823) ;  "John  Balliol," 
a  drama  (1825) ;  "  The  Dinging  Down  of  the 
Cathedral "  (of  St  Andrews) ; "  Hebrew  Dramas 
founded  on  Bible  History  "  (1845) ;  and  a  "  Life 
of  Allan  Ramsay  "  (New  York,  1852). 

TENNIMANN,  Wllkehi  CMflM^  a  German  his- 
torian of  philosophy,  bom  at  Brembach,  near 
Erfurt,  Deo.  7,  1761,  died  in  Marburg,  Sept 
30,  1819.  Abandoning  theology  for  philoso- 
phy, he-  completed  his  studies  at  Jena,  and 
was  professor  there  from  1798  to  1804,  and 
subsequently  at  Marburg.    After  opposing  the 
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Kantian  system  lie  became  one  of  its  first  ad- 
herents. His  most  .important  work  is  the 
Oetehiehte  der  Pkilo*ophU  (11  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1796-181B),  in  which  all  systems  are  regarded 
from  the  Btandpoint  of  the  critical  school.  An 
ahridgment,  Oruadritt  der  Ouehiehte  der  Phi- 
totophU  (Leipaic,  1812;  fith  ed,,  182a),  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Arthur  John- 
son (Oxford,  1882 ;  revised  bj  J.  D.  MoreU, 
London,  1852).  His  other  works  inclnde  >%*- 
Umdtr  PlatoniieAen  PA»fe«>pAt«  (4  vols.,  Leip- 
aic, lT92-'4),  and  translatioDS  into  German 
from  Locke,  Hume,  and  De  O^rando. 

TENHIST,  Sir  jasNS  fmmm,  a  British  an- 
thor,  born  in  Belfast,  April  T,  1804,  died  in 
London,  March  6,  1869.  His  name  was  ori- 
ginally Emerson,  Tennent  being  added  on  the 
saocession  of  bis  wife  to  the  estate  of  her 
father,  William  TennenL  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dnblin,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincolii's  Inn  in  18S1,  bat  never  prac- 
tised. Under  the  name  of  Emerson  he  pub- 
lished "Travels  in  Greece"  (1825) ;  "Letters 
from  the  .lEgaan"  (2  vols.,  1829);  and  "His- 
tory of  Modem  Greece "  (2  vols.,  I880-'45>. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Bel- 
fast, ftnd  represented  that  city  most  of  the 
time  till  1846.  From  1841  to  1846  he  was 
secretary  to  the  India  board;  in  1846  he  was 
appointed  civil  secretary  to  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Cejlon,  and  knighted.  He  re- 
tnrned  in  1B60,  and  in  18G2  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Lisbum,  and  for  a  few  months 
of  that  year  secretary  of  the  poor-law  board. 
lo  November,  1862,  he  became  one  of  the  joint 
secretaries  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  on  his 


vols.,  1841);  "A  Treatise  on  the  Copyright 
of  Designs  for  Printed  Fabrics,  Ac."  (1641) ; 
"Christianity  in  Oejlon,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Brabminical  and  Bnddbist  Sn- 
perstitions  "  (1850) ;  "  Wine,  its  Use  and  Tax- 
ation" (1856);  "  Acconnt  of  Ceylon"  (2  vols., 
(1859  ;  6tb  ed.,  enlarged,  1860) ;  "  Sketches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon"  (1861) ;  "The 
Storv  of  the  Gnns"  (1864);  and  "The  Wild 
Elepliant,  and  the  Mode  of  capturing  and  ta- 
ming him  in  Ceylon"  (1867). 

IBfllEHSGi^  one  of  the  sonthem  states  of 
the  American  Union,  tbe  third  admitted  nnder 
the  federal  constitution,  sitnated  between  lat. 
M"  and  86°  85'  N.,  and  Ion.  61°  37'  and  90° 
16'  W. ;  greatest  length  from  E,  to  W.  482  m., 
breath  109  m. ;  area,  45,600  sq.  m.  aooording 
to  the  federal  census,  or  43,000  as  reported  by 
the  state  anthorities.  Its  shape  is  rhomboi- 
dal,  its  E.  and  W.  sides  sloping  at  consider- 
able, though  not  equal  anglea.  It  is  bonnded 
N.  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  8.  E.  by  North 
Carolina,  S.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
aippi,  and  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  state  is  divided  into  94  connties,  vii. : 
Anderson,  Bedford^  Benton,  Bledsoe,  Blonnt, 
Bradley,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Oarroll,  Carter, 
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Cheatham,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  CofFee, 
Crockett,  Cnmberland,  Davidson,  Decatur,  De 
Kalh,  Dickson,  Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Frank- 
lin, Gibson,  Giles,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy, 
Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Haw- 
kins, Hardeman,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hen- 
ry, ilickman,  Houston,  Hmnphreys,  Jackson, 
James,  JefTerson,  Johnson,  £nox,  Lake,  Lau- 
derdale, Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Loudon, 
McMinn,  HcNairy,  Macon,  Madison,  Marion, 
Marshall,  Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Morgan,  Obion,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk, 
Pntnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Robertson,  Rutherford, 
Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Stew- 
art, Sullivan,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trousdale,  Uni- 
coi, Union,  Van  Bnren,  Warren,  Washington, 
Wayne,  Weakley,  White,  Williamson,  and  Wil- 
son. The  chief  cities  and  towns  are:  Nash- 
ville, the  capital,  which  in'  1670  had  26,866  in- 
habitants; Brownsville,  2,457;  Chattanooga, 
6,098;  ClarksviUe,  8,200;  Columbia,  2,660; 
Gallatin,  2,123;  Jackson,  4,119;  EnoiviUe, 
8,682  ;    Lebanon,    2,078  ;   Memphis,  40,226  ; 
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Murtreesboro,  8,502;  and  Pulaski,  2,070.  The 
population  of  the  state  and  its  rank  in  the 
Union  at  decennial  periods,  according  to  tbe 
federal  census,  have  been  as  follows : 


YEias. 

Wl.«. 

Sk™. 

F»<,a»d 

.loxota' 

E«l. 

Included  in  the  aggregate  of  1860  are  60  In- 
dians, and  70  in  that  of  1870.  Of  the  total 
populotion  in  1870,  623,847  were  males  and 
636,178  females;  1,289,204  were  of  native 
and  19,816  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  natives, 
1,027,668  were  bora  in  the  state,  20,217  in 
Alabama.  18,021  in  Georgia,  19,867  id  Ken- 
tucky, 15,451  in  Mississippi,  51,110  in  North 
Carolina,  4,420  in  Ohio,  4,074  in  Pennsylvania, 
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13,854  in  Soath  Oarolina,  and  48,887  in  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia.  Of  the  foreigners, 
4,689  were  born  in  Germany,  2,085  in  Eng- 
land, and  8,048  in  Ireland.  Tlie  density  of 
population  according  to  the  federal  census 
was  27'6  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  281,865  families,  with  an  average  of  5*44 
persons  to  each,  and  224,816  dwellmgs,  with 
an  average  of  5*6  to  each.  The  increase  of 
population  from  1860  to  1870  was  18*4  per 
cent.  There  were  429,592  persons  from  5  to 
18  years  of  age,  222,908  males  from  18  to  45, 
and  259,016  male  citizens  21  years  old  and 
upward.  There  were  290,549  persons  10  years 
of  age  and  upward  who  could  not  read,  and 
864,697  unable  to  write;  of  the  latter,  178,725 
were  white  and  185,952  colored,  168,206  males 
and  201,478  females;  225,724  were  21  years 
eld  and  over.  The  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported during  the  year  ending  tfune  1,  1870, 
was  1,849,  at  a  cost  of  $99,811.  Of  the  1,882 
receiving  support  at  that  date,  814  were  col- 
ored. The  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
crime  during  the  year  was  722.  Of  the  981 
in  prison  June  1, 1870, 560  were  colored.  The 
state  contained  876  blind,  570  deaf  and  dumb, 
925  insane,  and  1,091  idiotic.  Of  the  total 
population  10  years  old  and  over  (890,872), 
there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations,  367,- 
987 ;  in  agriculture,  267,020,  of  whom  136,926 
were  laborers  and  129,550  farmers  and  plant- 
ers ;  in  professional  and  personal  services,  54,- 
896,  including  1,256  clergymen,  24,563  do- 
mestic servants,  16,780  laborers  not  specified, 
1,126  lawyers,  2,220  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  2,250  teachers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and 
transportation,  17,510 ;  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  29,061.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was 
14,239,  being  1*13  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation; from  consumption,  2,877,  there  be- 
ing 6  deaths  from  all  causes  to  1  from  this 
disease ;  from  pneumonia,  1,298,  or  11  deaths 
from  all  causes  to  1  from  this  disease.  There 
were  652  deaths  from  croup,  671  from  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers,  729  from  cere- 
bro-spinal,  enteric,  and  typhus  fevers,  and  750 
from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  enteritis. — The 
state  presents  eight  great  topographical  divi- 
sions. On  its  E.  border  the  Unaka,  Smoky, 
Bald,  and  other  mountains,  belonging  to  the 
Appalachian  chain,  have  an  average  elevation 
of  5,000  ft*,  above  the  sea,  and  an  area  (ac- 
cording to  state  measurements)  of  2,000  sq. 
m.  Between  these  mountains  and  the  Cum- 
berland table  land  on  the  west  the  valley 
of  East  Tennessee  comprises  a  succession  of 
ridges  and  minor  vidleys  running  in  almost 
unbroken  lines  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  The  av- 
erage elevation  of  this  valley  is  1,000  ft.,  and 
its  area  9,200  sq.  m.  The  Cumberland  table 
land  rises  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  valley  of 
East  Tennessee,  and  has  an  area  of  5,100  sq.  m. 
Its  £.  side  forms  an  almost  continuous  K.  E. 
line,  and  presents  an  abrupt,  rocky  rampart. 
The  W.  edge  is  irregular  and  jagged,  with  deep 


coves  and  vaUeys.  Next  on  the  west,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  1,000  ft  above  the  sea,  and 
an  area  of  9,800  sq.  m.,  are  the  highlands,  rim 
lands,  or  terrace  lands,  which  extend  to  the 
Tennessee  river.  This  division  is  for  the  most 
part  a  plain,  traversed  by  numerous  ranDes 
and  streams.  In  the  centre  of  these  highlands 
is  the  great  central  basin,  elliptical  and  resem- 
bling the  bed  of  a  drained  lake ;  its  average  de- 
pression is  about  800  ft.  below  the  hi^lands, 
and  it  has  an  area  of  5,450  sq.  m.  This  whole 
basin,  with  the  surrounding  highlands,  is  slight- 
ly inclined  toward  the  northwest.  The  next 
natural  division  on  the  west  is  the  western 
valley,  or  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  10  or  12  m. 
wide,  with  an  elevation  of  850  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  an  area  of  1,200  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
broken  and  irregular,  various  subordinate  val- 
leys extending  from  20  to  25  m.  into  the  high- 
lands. The  plateau  or  slope  of  West  Tennessee, 
which  constitutes  the  seventh  grand  division, 
is  a  great,  gently  undulating  plain,  which  slopes 
toward  the  Mississippi.  It  has  few  rocks,  is  fur- 
rowed with  river  valleys,  and  extends  westward 
for  an  average  distance  of  about  84  m.,  when 
it  abruptly  terminates  in  a  long  and  steep  bluff 
or  escarpment  that  overlooks  the  great  allavial 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  8,850  sq.  m.,  with  an  average  elevation 
of  500  ft.  The  extreme  western  natural  divi- 
sion comprises  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  low,  flfli,  alluvial  plain,  having  an  area  of  900 
sq.  m.  and  an  average  elevation  of  about  800 
ft.  It  is  covered  with  forests^  and  has  numerous 
lakes  and  morasses.  The  state  is  also  popnlarlj 
divided  into  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee; 
the  first  extending  from  the  North  Carolina 
border  to  about  the  middle  of  the  Cumberland 
table  land,  the  second  from  this  line  to  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  the  third  from  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Mississippi. — ^The  rivers  of  Ten- 
nessee afford  extensive  commercial  facilities 
and  abundant  water  power.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Mississippi,  which  forms  the  W. 
border,  and  the  Tennessee  and  the  Comber- 
land,  which  with  their  tribotaries  drain  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  state.  The  chief 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  Forked 
Deer  and  its  branches  (Obion  river  and  South 
Forked  Deer),  the  Big  Hatchie,  and  Wolf  river. 
The  Forked  Deer  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  Dyersburg,  and  the  Big  Hatchie  for  several 
miles.  (See  Cumbsblanb  Biveb,  and  Tekxss- 
SKK  RiVBR.) — GeologicaDy  the  state  is  divided 
into  five  districts  or  cross  belts  running  from 
N.  E.  to  8.  W.  The  first,  comprising  the  in- 
terval between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  is  occupied  (in  an  order  from  W.  to  £.) 
by  the  alluvial,  tertiary,  and  cretaceous  forma- 
tions of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantio 
seaboard.  The  second,  from  the  Tennessee 
river  to  the  W.  foot  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, is  a  rolling  country  of  nearly  horisontal 
paliBOZoic  rocks,  with  a  great  basin-like  dis- 
trict of  lower  Silurian  ground  in  the  centre, 
watered  by  the  Cumberhmd,  Stone^s,  Duck,  and 
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Elk  risers,  and  ■nrronnded  on  all  sides  by  sab- 
carboniferous  hills.  The  t|^ird  is  the  monn- 
tain  division  of  the  coal ;  a  plateau  2,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  40  m«  wide  by  140  m.  long, 
bounded  £.  bj  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Ten- 
nessee and  Holston  rivers,  and  covered  with  a 
plate  of  carboniferous  rooks,  which  is  thinned 
and  broken  up  into  patches  and  mounds  as 
it  approaches  the  Alabama  state  line.  The 
fourth  district  is  the  great  valley  of  Knoxville 
or  East  Tennessee.  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
great  valley  of  Virginia,  the  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  that  of  Harrisburg  and  Reading, 
Pa.  Its  rocks  are  mainly  of  Silurian  age,  up- 
turned and  broken  by  enormous  faults,  which 
bring  them  against  the  coal.  On  its  E.  side 
rise  the  Unaka  mountains  and  their  continua- 
tions, forming  a  fifth  district,  the  true  prolon- 
gation of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  South  mountain 
range,  extending  lateraJQy  into  North  Carolina, 
and  composed  of  rocks  of  the  lower  periods 
of  the  Silurian  age,  the  equivalents  of  the 
slate  rock,  gneiss,  and  marble  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Vermont,  and  partly  Of  '^cal- 
ciferous  sand  rock  ^'  age.  The  most  abundant 
and  valuable  minerals  of  Tennessee  are  coal, 
iron,  and  copper.  The  state  is  crossed  by  the 
great  Alleghany  coal  field,  which  extends  from 
rennsylvania  to  Alabama.  In  Tennessee  it  is 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Cumberland  table 
land,  and  forms  an  irregular  quadrilateral  71 
m.  wide  at  the  N.  end  and  50  m.  at  the  S.  It 
covers  about  5,100  sq.  m.  The  amount  of  coal 
has  been  estimated  at  42,127,860,000  tons. 
The  production  of  the  state  in  1870,  according 
to  the  federal  census,  was  3,385,450  bushels, 
valued  at  $880,498.  In  1874  there  were  12 
mines  in  operation,  producing  about  10,000,- 
000  bushels  annually.  Iron  exists  in  four  dis- 
tinct belts  or  areas.  The  eastern  belt  stretch- 
es across  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  at  the  base 
of  the  border  range  of  mountains,  extending 
into  Virginia  on  the  northeast  and  Georgia  on 
the  southeast  The  most  abundant  ore  in  this 
belt  is  the  limonite,  which  occurs  in  Johnson, 
Sevier,  Carter,  and  Blunt  cos.  There  are  also 
veins  of  magnetite  and  hematite  ore,  which 
will  yield  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  metallic 
ores.  There  are  five  furnaces  in  this  region, 
capable  of  producing  about  15,000  tons  annu- 
ally ;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  railroad  facili- 
ties the  amount  produced  does  not  exceed  10,- 
000  tons.  Iron  ore  containing  oxide  of  man- 
ganese is  abundant  in  Greene  co.,  from  which 
spiegeleisen  is  made.  The  dyestone  belt  skirts 
the  E.  base  of  the  Cumberland  table  land, 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  on 
the  northeast  and  southeast.  In  Tennessee  it 
reaches  from  Chattanooga  to  Cumberland  gap, 
about  150  m. ;  it  spreads  out  laterally  from  10 
to  20  m.  into  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and 
includes  the  Sequatchie  and  Elk  valleys.  The 
chief  ore  of  this  belt  is  a  stratified  red  iron 
rock,  highly  fossiliferous,  occurring  in  layers, 
and  called  at  many  points  dyestone,  being 
sometimes  used  for  dyeing.    The  ore  is  a  va- 


riety of  hematite,  and  yields  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron.  There  are  four  furnaces  in  tiiis 
region.  The  Cumberland  table-land  belt  of 
iron  ore  is  coextensive  with  the  coal  field. 
The  ore  lies  interstratified  with  shale,  sand- 
stone, and  coal.  It  is  called  clay  ironstone, 
and  is  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is 
inferior  in  quality,  producing  rarely  more  than 
80  per  cent,  ana  usually  not  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  iron,  and  has  not  been  worked. 
The  western  iron  belt  crosses  the  state  N.  and 
S.,  and  lies  mainly  between  the  centrid  basin 
and  the  Tennessee  river,  though  extending  in 
some  counties  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  river.  It 
is  about  50  ra.  wide,  and  embraces  an  area 
of  about  5,400  sq.  m.  But  the  ore  is  found 
in  avaUable  quantities  only  at  certain  points 
called  ^' banks,*'  some  of  which  are  miles  in 
extent,  while  others  occupy  only  a  few  acres. 
Some  of  these  banks  have  been  worked  for 
80  years  with  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  ore 
is  a  limonite  or  brown  hematite,  some  of  it 
being  inferior  in  quality;  in  other  places  the 
yield  of  iron  is  from  40  to  55  per  cent.  There 
are  11  furnaces  in  this  region,  wiUi  a  monthly 
capacity  of  about  4,280  tons.  Tennessee  has 
decided  advantages  for  making  iron,  in  the 
abundance,  cheapness,  and  contiguity  of  ore 
and  of  fuel;  the  disadvantages  are  distance 
from  market  and  want  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Valuable  deposits  of  copper  are  found 
in  Polk  CO.  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  state, 
covering  an  area  of  40  sq.  m.  The  ore  is 
smelted  by  two  extensive  companies  at  Duck- 
town,  having  95  furnaces  and  employing  about 
900  hands.  From  1865  to  1874  the  larger  of 
these  companies  produced  8,476,872  lbs.  of  in- 
got copper.  Tennessee  is  rich  in  marble,  which 
is  found  in  every  part  of  the  state,  the  va- 
rieties including  black,  gray,  magnesian,  fawn- 
colored,  white,  red,  variegated,  conglomerate, 
and  breccia.  Many  quarries  are  worked.  Lime- 
stone and  other  building  stone  abound  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state.  Slate  is  common,  but 
little  of  it  is  valuable.  Several  beds  of  mill- 
stone have  been  found,  the  most  notewor- 
thy being  in  Claiborne  co.  Hydraulic  rocks 
abound  in  many  counties,  especially  in  Hardin, 
Wayne,  Perry,  Decatur,  Warren,  and  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  Knox  and  McMinn  cos.  in  East 
Tennessee.  Lithographic  stone  of  an  excellent 
quality  occurs  in  McMinn  co.  Granite  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  color,  some  of  it  rivalling  the 
Scotch  granite,  is  found  in  Carter  co. ;  and 
unakite,  a  greenish  compact  granite,  in  the 
Unaka  mountains,  being  peculiar  to  that  lo- 
cality. Deposits  of  potter's  clay  are  found  in 
East  Tennessee,  on  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Tennessee 
river,  in  the  counties  of  Hickman,  Henry,  Perry, 
and  Wayne ;  also  in  Montgomery  and  Houston 
COS.  Some  of  this  clay  has  been  worked  up 
into  stone  ware.  There  are  numerous  potter- 
ies, the  largest  being  in  Memphis,  Nashville,  and 
Knoxville.  Kaolin  is  found  in  Carter  co.  Fire 
day  is  found  in  Stewart  and  Houston  cos. 
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and  on  the  Oamberland  river.  It  also  exists 
in  the  ooal  measures  immediately  underlying  a 
seam  of  coal.  Lead  occurs  in  various  places  in 
East  and  Middle  Tennessee.  Mines  have  been 
worked  in  Washington,  Monroe,  and  Bradley 
COS. ;  one  of  the  most  promising  is  the  Oaldwell 
mine  on  Powell's  river  in  Union  co.  This  vein, 
which  fills  a  nearly  vertical  fissure,  about  20  in. 
wide,  in  nearly  horizontal  rocks,  can  be  traced 
about  a  mile.  The  two  ores  of  zinc,  smith- 
sonite  and  calamine,  occur  in  considerable  de- 

Eosits  in  various  localities,  especially  in  Glai- 
ome,  Union,  and  Jefferson  cos. ;  they  are  in 
greatest  abundance  in  Union  oo.  The  Stiner 
belt,  near  Powell's  river,  is  60  or  60  ft.  wide, 
and  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  trees.  The 
lead  and  zinc  ores  are  often  associated.  Black 
oxide  of  manganese  is  found  in  small  masses, 
associated  with  iron,  all  over  the  state.  Iron 
pyrites  also  exists  everywhere  in  the  state ;  a 
large  quantity  is  found  associated  with  the  cop- 
per at  Ducktown.  Large  beds  also  occur  near 
Qreeneville  in  Greene  oo.,  and  in  Moore,  Gar- 
ter, and  Perry  cos.  Heavy  spar  or  baryta,  used 
for  cheap  paints,  is  found  in  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee;  it  is  mined  in  Greene,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  some  other  counties.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  lead,  constituting  the 
gangue  of  that  mineral.  Asbestus  exists  in 
large  quantities  in  Oocke  co.  Copperas  is 
abundant,  and  specimens  of  gypsum  have  been 
found.  Salt  was  formerly  made  in  the  state, 
but  its  manufacture  has  been  discontinued. 
Saltpetre  abounds  in  numerous  caves  through- 
oat  Middle  and  East  Tennessee.  Petroleum 
has  been  found  at  various  points,  and  10,000 
barrels  of  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  wells 
near  Spring  creek  in  Overton  co. ;  but  the 
production  has  not  been  found  profitable.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  Ugnite  are  found  in  many  of 
the  counties  of  West  Tennessee.  Alum  oc- 
curs in  the  same  situations  as  copperas  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  Epsom  salts  in  many  of  the 
saltpetre  caves,  and  large  quantities  of  blue- 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  at  Ducktown.  The 
state  collection  of  minerals  in  the  capitol  com- 
prises, besides  a  great  variety  of  specimens, 
200  kinds  of  marble,  of  all  colors  from  Parian 
white  to  jet  black,  all  found  in  the  state.  Ten- 
nessee has  marked  advantages  in  the  number, 
variety,  excellence,  and  medicinal  value  of  its 
mineral  waters.  Mineral  springs  occur  upon 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Unakas  and  along  the 
bases  of  Uie  long  ridges  of  the  eastern  val- 
ley. The  Oamberland  table  land  abounds 
with  sparkling  chalybeate  springs.  There  are 
also  valuable  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs 
in  West  Tennessee. — ^Tennessee  has  numerous 
caves,  many  of  which  were  explored  in  1811- 
^12  for  the  saltpetre  earth  in  them,  and  a  large 
amount  of  nitre  was  then  manufactured  from 
the  earthy  material  thus  obtained.  In  the  Cum- 
berland mountains  are  several  caves  which  are 
100  ft.  or  more  below  the  surface  and  several 
miles  in  extent.  One  has  been  descended  to 
a  depth  of  400  ft.,  where  a  stream  of  water 


was  found  having  sufBoient  force  and  fall  to 
drive  a  mill.  Another,  on  the  summit  of  Cum- 
berland mountain,'  is  perpendicular  in  its  de- 
scent, and  its  depth  has  never  yet  been  fath- 
omed. Some  of  these  caves  contain  fossils 
and  bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals;  oth- 
ers, large  deposits  of  the  excrement  of  bats, 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Big  Bone  cave  when 
first  explored  contained  bones  of  the  mastodon. 
There  are  throughout  the  cavernous  limestone 
region  occasional  '^sink  holes,"  as  they  are 
termed.  These  are  hopper-shaped  cavities  on 
the  surface  which  communicate  with  the  caves 
and  underground  streams.  Near  Manchester, 
Coffee  CO.,  is  an  ancient  work  called  the  Btone 
Fort,  enclosed  by  a  rude  stone  embankment  by 
tourists  called  a  wall,  upon  which  trees  are 
growing,  whose  age  is  estimated  at  over  500 
years.  This  mysterious  enclosure  lies  in  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  two 
forks  of  Duck  river,  and  occupies  an  area  of  37 
acres. — The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  re- 
markably salubrious,  excepting  in  tiie  swampy 
districts  of  West  Tennessee.  The  eastern  divi- 
sion is  noted  for  its  pure  mountain  air.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  along  a  line  running 
E.  and  W.  through  the  middle  of  the  state  is 
about  57°  in  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  68' 
in  Middle,  and  59°  in  West  Tennessee.  The 
temperature  is  about  one  degree  higher  along 
the  southern,  and  about  one  degree  lower  along 
the  northern  boundary.  Going  from  W.  to  £. 
there  is  a  difference  of  elevation  of  more  than 
6,000  ft.,  which  gives  a  wide  range  of  cHmate 
and  great  variety  in  vegetable  productions.— 
East  Tennessee,  excluding  its  great  valley,  has 
a  limited  surface  adapted  to  cultivation.  The 
soil  of  Middle  Tennessee  is  generally  good, 
producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  In- 
dian corn,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes^  hemp, 
hay,  sweet  potatoes,  flax,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
The  western  division  is  almost  level,  and  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  are  grown 
in  extraordinary  abundance.  The  soil  of  this 
part  is  a  rich  black  mould.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  are  extensiye 
cane  brakes,  covered  with  reeds.  The  country 
is  well  watered.  The  N.  W.  part  contains  an 
extensive  tract  of  swampy  land.  Nearly 
half  of  the  stat-e  is  wooded  land,  and  presents 
almost  every  variety  of  timber  found  in  the 
United  States.  West  Tennessee  is  specially 
noted  for  the  magnificence  of  its  forests.  The 
high  mountains  in  the  east  are  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  which  yield  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, and  lumber  for  export;  white  pine, 
chestnut,  hemlock,  and  black  walnut  grow  to 
immense  size  in  the  coves  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  sugar  maple,  ash, 
cedar,  juniper,  and  savin  are  also  abundant; 
and  in  the  lower  lands  as  well  as  in  Middle 
Tennessee  the  poplar,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
oak,  beech,  locust,  and  cherry  are  found.  The 
most  extensive  red  cedar  forests  in  the  United 
States  are  found  in  the  central  basin  of  Middle 
Tennessee.    In  the  swamps  and  low  lands  of 
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*  West  Tennessee  the  cypress,  haokmatack,  cot- 
tot  wood,  and  swamp  cedar  occur  in  large  qnan- 
tities.  Several  wild  or  indigenous  grasses  grow 
spontaneously.  The  pawpaw,  a  low  bushj  tree 
or  shrub,  bearing  a  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
the  banana,  though  inferior  to  it,  is  found  in 
the  river  bottoms.  The  persimmon,  which  is 
common,  yields  a  fruit  which  in  sweetness  and 
pleasantness  of  flavor  equals  the'  date.  The 
Dlack  haw,  red  haw,  wild  plum,  blackberry, 
wood  grape,  muscadine,  strawberry,  whortle- 
berry, gooseberry,  and  service  berry  all  grow 
wild  and  yield  luxuriantly.  Nuts  of  various 
kinds  abound,  as  the  walnut,  hickory  nut,  hazel 
nut,  chestnut,  pecan,  and  chinquapin,  ail  form- 
ing articles  of  export.  Ginseng  is  found  on  all 
the  elevated  lands.  The  wild  animals  are  the 
bear,  found  only  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  opossums,  and  squirrels. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  on 
a  large  scale,  and  many  thousands  are  annually 
exported.  The  hills  and  mountain  slopes  afford 
an  abundance  of  fine  pasturage.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  wool  growing. — ^According  to 
the  federal  census  of  1870,  the  state  contained 
in  farms  6,848,278  acres  of  improved  land, 
10,771,896  of  woodland,  and  1,966,640  of  other 
nnimproved  land.  The  total  number  of  farms 
was  118,141,  containing  an  average  of  166 
acres  each ;  18,806  contained  from  100  to  600 
acres,  412  from  600  to  1,000,  and  60  over 
1,000.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $218,- 
748,747,  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
$8,199,487.  The  staple  crops  of  1878  were 
reported  as  follows  by  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  agriculture : 


CBOFS. 

Boihata. 

Tbld 
per  acre. 

AcrM. 

Total  Tsloa. 

IndUnooro  — 

Wheat. 

Bye 

Oiti. 

42,604,000 

7,414,000 

204,000 

5,618,000 

88,000 

74,000 

1.009,000 

28,750,000 

1&4,M0 

92-5 
7-2 
9 

20-6 
19-2 
10-5 
76 
675 
1-25 

1,898,511 

1,029,722 

22,667 

272,476 

4,828 

7,047 

18,458 

85.185 

107,600 

$24,710,820 

9,860,020 

188,600 

2^01.880 

Bailey 

70,550 

Budiwheat.... 

Potatoes 

Tobacco  (lbs.).. 
Hay  (tons) 

70300 

665,940 

1,425,000 

2,084,750 

The  total  value  of  these  crops  was  $41,872,- 
410 ;  whole  number  of  acres,  8,386,984.  The 
number  and  value  of  domedtio  animals  in  1874 
were  reported  as  follows : 


ANIMALS. 

Nombcr. 

ATWUge, 
pnoc. 

Total  TaliM. 

Hones 

802,900 
108,200 
855,100 
247,700 
850,000 
1,420,900 

$77  61 

90  84 

14  22 

21  S6 

2  00 

809 

$28,477,779 

Ifides 

9,874s68S 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Hftfkhoows...  

^049,522 

5,414,722 

781,600 

Bwine 

4,890,581 

Peanuts,  constituting  an  important  crop,  are 
raised  in  the  counties  of  Perry,  Hickman,  and 
Humphreys,  and  parts  of  Dickson  and  Lewis, 
all  of  which  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  High- 
land rim.  The  production  amounted  to  680,- 
000  boshels  in  1872,  110,000  in  1878,  200,000 


in  1874,  and  260,000  in  1876.  The  average 
yield  is  about  40  bushels  an  acre.  The  ship- 
ment of  cotton  from  Tennessee  amounted  to 
378,818  bales  in  1872-'8,  489,584  in  1878-'4, 
and  446,674  in  1874-'6,  most  of  which  was 
the  product  of  the  state.  In  1878  there  were 
618,267  acres  planted  with  cotton.  The  best 
grows  in  the  S.  half  of  West  Tennessee ;  it  is 
grown  in  the  whole  of  the  central  basin  S.  of 
Nashville.  As  a  tobacco-growing  state  Ten- 
nessee ranks  third,  Kentucky  being  first  and 
Virginia  second.  The  annual  product  of  the 
state  varies  from  20,000,000  to  26,000,000 
lbs.,  or  from  18,000  to  22,000  hogsheads.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  between  700  and  800 
lbs.,  though  as  much  as  1,800  lbs.  can  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  best  soils  in  good  seasons. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  grapes;  much  attention  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  this  industry,  and  also  to 
the  production  of  honey. — ^The  total  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  was  6,817,  using  782  steam 
engines  of  18,467  horse  power  and  1,840  water 
wheels  of  19,614  horse  powerj  and  employing 
19,412  hands,  of  whom  17,668  were  males 
above  16  years  of  age,  1,089  females  above  16, 
and  660  youth.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested was  $16,696,296;  wages,  $6,890,680; 
materials,  $19,667,027;  products,  $84,862,686. 
The  statistics  of  the  most  important  industries 
were  reported  as  follows : 


INDUSTUUS. 


u 


u 


it 


Agrieoltnnl  implements. . . 

BbcksmithiDg 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpentering  and  buildinfr. 

Carnages  and  wagons 

Cotton  goods 

Flooring     and     grist-mill 

products 

Furniture 

Iron,  blooms 

forged  and  rolled 

naUa  and  spikes,  cut 
and  wrought 

raillDg,  wrought 

pigs 

castings 

Leather,  tanned 

.    **       curried 

**       morooco. 

liquors,  distilled 

"       malt 

Lumber,  planed 

'*       sawed 

Machinery,  not  specified. . . 
^  cotton  and  woollen 
^  railroad  repairing. 
**      steam  engines  and 

boilers 

Oil  cotton-seed 

Patent  medicines  and  com- 
pounds  

Printing,  newspaper 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Badh,  doors,  and  blinds 

nn,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 

ware 

Wooden  ware 

Wool-carding    and    ck>th- 

dresslng 

Woollen  goods 


No.  of 


llah- 

nMaU. 


20 
T19 
809 
888 
220 

28 

1,068 

89 

2 

18 

1 
1 

14 

88 

209 

166 

1 

44 

6 

22 

702 

21 

12 

8 

7 
4 

10 

28 

161 

11 

70 

4 

188 
16 


No.  of 


ployod. 


Capital. 


110 
1,446 
707 
847 
818 
890 

2,218 

485 

26 

887 

8 

6 

1,122 

816 

468 

809 

7 

218 

84 

191 

2,910 

211 

66 

142 

108 
161 

84 
8.^ 
421 
162 

289 
72 

266 

168 


$62,900 
280,897 
181,601 
260,696 
496,280 
970,660 

2,891,484 

281,810 

91,760 

268,760 

8,000 

1,600 

1,108,760 

69,721 

461,097 

249,668 

6,000 

216,660 

67,700 

168,876 

1,622,741 

224,900 

67,960 

166,162 

188.600 
190,000 

44.160 
474,800 
248,406 
127,100 

260,860 
40,610 

185,798 
188,075 


ValMof 


$182,772 

678,888 
666^ 
1,149,698 
988,647 
941,642 

10,767,888 

404,688 

15,600 

869,222 

6,000 

6,292 

1,147,707 

66N111 

921,497 

922,641 

7,600 

464,868 

194.240 

628,660 

8,890,687 

887,460 

101,200 

201,460 

214,700 
490,000 

249,160 
911,400 
660,071 
866,280 

487,661 
189,100 

491,847 
204,997 
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There  has  been  a  marked  progress  in  many 
industries  since  1870,  especially  in  the  mana- 
faotnre  of  cotton,  iron,  liqaors,  and  carriages 
and  wagons.  In  1875  there  were  40  cotton 
mills  with  55,884  spindles;  cotton  consumed 
daring  the  year,  6,701,718  lbs.,  or  14,443  bales. 
There  are  no  United  States  customs  districts 
in  Tennessee,  but  Memphis  and  NashviUe  are 


ports  of  delivery  in  the  district  of  LouisiaiUL 
At  the  close  of  1875  there  were  27  nadimal 
iMuiks  in  operation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$8,455,800  and  a  droulation  of  $2,474,828.— 
Tennessee  had  466  m.  of  railroad  in  1855, 1,258 
in  1860, 1,296  in  1865, 1,492  in  1870,  and  1,641 
in  1875.  The  lines  lying  wholly  or  partly  m 
the  state  in  1875  were  as  follows: 


NAMES  OF  OOBPORATIONS. 


Owned.. 


East  TennesBee,  Tirginla,  tad  Georfrla i 

dnoinnstl,  Camberlaiid  Gap, ' 

and  OharleatoD 

Knoxrille  and  Ohio 

^  BoffersTille  and  JeffenoD . . . 

KnozTfUe  and  Chanoaton 

Looiavilla,  NadiviUe,  and  Oreat  Soathani . . . 

Memphis  division 

Leased,  NashviUe  and  Decatur 

Meinpbis  and  Charleston 

branch. 

n.^.^*^  i  McMlnnville  and  Manchester , 
uperatea  ^  Winchester  and  Alabama . . . 

Misatsslppi  and  Tennessee ' 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

NashviUe,  Chattanooga,  and  St  Lonis 

Ranches •] 

New  Orleans,  Bt  Louis,  and  Chicago 

Padneah  and  Memphis 

Bt  Loals  and  Boutneastem 

Tennessee  and  Padflc 

Weatero  and  Atlantic 


Maw       ,    Totellacth 
tet«« 


ROM 

Bristol 

Cleveland 

Monistown 

KnoxvUle 

Junction  £.  8.  Y.  and  O 

KnozvlUe 

Loui8vU]e,K7 

Memphis  Junction,  Ky. 

NashviUe 

Memphis 

Moscow 

TuUahoma 

Decherd 

Memphis 

Columbus,  Ky 

Hickman,  £y 

Wartrace 

Bridgeport,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  Ia 

Paducah,  Ky 

East  St  Lonia,  in 

NashvUle 

Atlanta,  Ga 


TO 

l>alton,Oa.... 
Chattanooga.. 

WoirCreek... 

CareyriUe 

BogecsviUe.... 

Marjhrllle 

NashviUe 

Memphis 

Decatur,  Ala.. 
Stevenson,  Ala 
SomerviUe. . . . 
McMlnnvUlo.. 
FayetteviUe. . . 
Grenada,  Miss. 
MobUe,  Ala... 
Chattanooga.. 
BhelbyvUle.... 

Jasper. 

Cairo,  in. 

Memphis 

NashviUe. 

KnozvlUe 

Chattanooga.. 


iBtlMiMa 

wtas  dMhMMl 

la  mt. 

fanpnorihc 

8S5 

m 

80 

•  •  •  ■ 

89 

>  •  ■  ■ 

8S 

«  •  ■  • 

15 

•  »  •  • 

16 

•    ■   •   a 

46 

185 

214 

MO 

94 

128 

87 

2T1 

18 

■  «  •  • 

84 

•  ■  •  • 

87 

■  •  ■  • 

13 

100 

isa 

473 

287 

821 

9 

■  •  ■  • 

11 

14 

100 

54S 

115 

165 

48 

810 

81 

160 

18 

188 

— ^The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years,  and 
receives  an  annnal  salary  of  $4,000.  He  mast 
be  80  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  for 
seven  years  next  preceding  his  election.  He 
is  not  eligible  for  more  thiui  six  years  in  any 
period  of  eight.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  executive  functions  devolve  upon 
the  speaker  elected  by  the  senate.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  is  elected  for  f oar  years  by  joint 
vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  $1,800  a  year  and  perquisites.  A  biU 
may  be  passed  over  the  executive  veto  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  each  house.  The  state  treasurer 
and  comptroller  are  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  for  two  years.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
legislature  shall  not  exceed  75  until  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  shall  be  1,500,000,  and  shall 
never  exceed  99.  The  number  of  senators  is 
limited  to  one  third  of  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  now  (1876)  25  senators 
and  75  representatives.  The  sessions  of  the 
legislature  are  biennial,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January  in  odd  years.  Senators 
and  representatives  receive  $4  a  day  and  $4 
for  every  25  miles  travel  to  and  from  the  cap- 
ital. No  member  will  be  paid  for  more  than 
75  days  of  a  regular  session,  or  for  more  than 
20  days  of  an  extra  session,  or  for  any  days 
when  absent  from  his  seat.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  and  chancery,  cir- 
cuit, county,  and  justices*  courts.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  asso- 


ciates, who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  eight 
years,  and  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  each. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  appellate  only.  Terms  are 
held  annually  in  E^noxvUle,  Nashville,  and  Jack- 
son. The  attorney  general  and  reporter  for 
the  state  is  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  Judges  of  the  circuit  and 
chancery  courta  are  elected  by  the  people  for 
eight  years*  Two  terms  of  the  chancery  court 
are  held  in  each  county  annnally.  They  have 
all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  incident  to  a 
court  of  equity,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
all  equity  cases  where  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  $60.  They  have  jurisdiction 
with  the  county  courts  over  the  person  and 
property  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and 
of  infants.  Three  terms  of  the  circuit  court 
are  annually  held*in  each  county.  Concur- 
rently with  justices  of  the  peace  they  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  debts  and  demands  on  con- 
tract over  $60,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
matters  relating  to  the  validity  of  wills ;  also 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  brought  be- 
fore inferior  tribunals.  Each  county  has  a 
court  consisting  of  the  justices  of  the  county, 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  probate  matters.  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people  for 
six  years,  and  constables  for  two  years.  Judges 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  legislature.  They  are  prohibited 
from  charging  juries  with  respect  to  matters 
of  fact,  but  may  state  the  testimony  and  de* 
clare  the  law.  Fines  excee<Ung  $60  on  any 
citizen  must  be  assessed  by  a  jury.    The  right 
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of  suffrage  is  given  to  ev^ry  male  person  of 
the  age  of  21  years  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  Tennessee  for 
one  year,  and  of  the  county  where  he  offers  to 
vote  for  six  months.  There  is  no  other  quali- 
fication except  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  of 
not  less  than  60  cents  nor  more  than  $1  a  year. 
In  1867  the  state  gave  to  negroes  the  right  to 
vote.  Elections  for  governor  and  members  of 
the  general  assembly  are  held  biennially  in 
even  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November ;  for  judicial  and  other 
dvil  officers,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  August. 
Ministers  of  the  gospel  and  priests  are  indigi- 
ble  as  members  of  the  legislature.  No  person 
who  denies  the  being  of  God  or  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  can  hold  any  civil 
office.  Any  person  who  has  engaged  in  a  duel 
or  preparations  for  a  duel,  either  as  principal 
or  second,  is  disqualified  from  holding  any 
office  of  honor  or  profit,  besides  being  subject 
to  punishment  by  law.  Amendments  to  the 
constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  branch 
of  the  general  assembly ;  before  taking  effect 
they  must  be  apt)roved  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  general 
assembly  when  first  proposed,  by  two  thirds 
of  the  next  legislature,  and  subsequently  by  a 
popular  vote.  The  grounds  of  divorce  are: 
impotence,  adultery,  desertion  for  two  years, 
conviction  of  an  infamous  crime  or  of  felony, 
malicious  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  wife, 
pregnancy  by  another  man  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage without  the  husband's  knowledge,  cruelty, 
indignities  by  the  husband  forcing  the  wife  to 
separation,  abandonment  of  the  wife  or  turn- 
ing her  out  of  doors,  and  refusal  to  provide  for 
her.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent., 
but  any  rate  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  may 
be  contracted  for  in  writing ;  if  more  than  10 
per  cent,  is  agreed  upon,  only  6  per  cent,  can 
be  coUected.  Usury  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100.  Tennessee  is  represented 
in  congress  by  10  representatives  and  2  sena- 
tors, and  has  therefore  12  votes  in  the  electoral 
college. — On  Deo.  19,  1874,  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  state  wa9  $22,908,400,  which  was  large- 
ly contracted  by  the  indorsement  of  railroad 
bonds.  The  assets  of  the  state  on  bond  account 
amounted  to  $8,817,896.  The  state  revenue  du- 
ring 1878  and  1874,  not  including  bonds  or  cou- 
pons paid  by  railroad  companies,  amounted  to 
$8,618,708,  and  the  disbursements  to  $8,290,- 
168.  According  to  the  federal  census,  the  true 
value  of  property  was  $201,246,686  in  1860, 
$493,908392  in  1860,  and  $498,287,724  in 
1870.  The  assessed  value  of  aH  taxable  prop- 
erty, as  reported  by  the  state  authorities,  was 
$808,089,788  in  1878  and  $289,688,656  in  1874. 
The  amount  of  state  tax  levied  in  1878  was : 
East  Tennessee,  $254,200 ;  Middle,  $542,686 ; 
West,  $486,472;  total,  $1,282,358.  In  1874 
it  was:  East  Tennessee,  $192,918;  Middle, 
$401,663;  West,  $410,190;  total,  $1,006,066. 
The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1872 
was  $266,874,268 ;  taxation,  $1,090,694.    The 


constitution  provides  that  all  property  shall 
be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  so  that  the 
taxes  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout 
the  state,  and  that  no  species  of  property  shall 
be  taxed  higher  than  any  other  of  the  same 
value.  But  the  legislature  is  empowered  to 
except  from  taxation  property  held  by  the 
state,  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  and  used  ex- 
clusively for  public  or  corporation  purposes, 
and  such  as  may  be  held  and  used  for  purposes 
purely  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary, 
or  educational.  In  1876  the  comptroller  re- 
ported that  no  railroad  company  had  ever  paid 
any  taxes  to  the  state ;  and  that  no  corpora- 
tions, excepting  insurance  companies  and  a  few 
banks,  had  paid  the  taxes  levied  by  law. — The 
state  prison  is  in  Nashville,  and  there  are  also 
several  temporary  prisons  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  wheipe  convicts  are  employed  upon 
railroads,  mines,  &c.  The  total  number  in 
confinement  during  the  two  years  ending  Dec. 
1,  1874,  was  1,625,  of  whom  744  were  held  on 
Dec.  1,  1872 ;  881  were  received  during  that 
period,  and  968  were  in  confinement  at  the 
end.  Of  the  last  number,  880  were  white  and 
688  colored  ;  926  were  males  and  88  females ; 
18  had  a  good  and  97  a  fair  education,  199 
could  read  and  write,  and  664  had  no  educa- 
tion ;  84  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  276 
under  21 ;  21  were  sentenced  for  life,  and  69 
for  20  years  or  longer.  The  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed under  lease  on  public  works,  buildings, 
railroads,  &c.  The  revenue  thus  received  is 
reported  to  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  prison.  There  is  preaching  and 
Sunday  school  instruction.  The  state  hospital 
for  the  insane,  near  Nashville,  was  opened  in 
1852.  The  average  daily  number  of  patients 
during  the  two  years  ending  with  1874  was 
879 ;  the  whole  number  under  treatment  du- 
ring that  period  was  661,  of  whom  374  re- 
mained on  Jan.  1,  1876.  Of  the  latter,  all  but 
87  were  maintained  free  of  charge.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  institution  during  the  two  years 
named  was  $167,987.  The  accommodations 
of  the  hospital  are  inadequate,  the  number  of 
insane  in  the  state  being  estimated  at  not  less 
than  1,200.  The  Tennessee  school  for  the 
blind,  in  Nashville,  opened  in  1844,  had  66 
pupils  in  1874.  Its  cost  during  that  year  was 
$88,890.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not 
fewer  than  1,200  blind  in  the  state.  This 
school  has  recently  been  very  much  enlarged. 
The  Tennessee  deaf  and  dumb  school  is  in 
Knoxville,  and  was  opened  in  1846.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  two 
years  ending  with  1874  was  166,  of  whom  121 
remained  on  Jan.  1,  1876.  There  were  seven 
instructors.  The  ordinary  expenditures  during 
this  period  amounted  to  $68,866. — There  was 
no  satisfactory  system  of  common  schools  in 
Tennessee  prior  to  1873,  when  the  present  law 
providiner  for  a  general  state  system  was  en- 
acted. The  school  fund,  which  had  been  lost 
or  diverted  to  other  purposes,  was  restored, 
together  with  the  suspended  interest.    A  per- 
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manent  fand,  amounting  in  1875  to  $2,612,- 
500,  was  thus  secured;  the  interest  on  this, 
at  the  rate  of  0  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  dis- 
tributed semi-annually  among  the  counties  ac- 
cording to  school  population.  The  law  also 
authorizes  for  school  purposes  a  poll  tax  of 
$1,  and  a  tax  of  one  miU  on  the  dollar  up- 
on all  the  taxable  property  of  the  state,  and 
provides  that  when  the  money  derived  from 
the  school  fund  and  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
state  shall  be  insufficient  to  support  a  public 
school  for  five  months  in  the  year  in  each  of 
the  districts  in  any  county,  the  county  court 
shall  levy  an  additional  tax  for  the  purpose,  or 
submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
About  one  half  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
have  levied  an  additional  tax  to  prolong  the 
schools.  The  total  annual  income  from  the 
permanent  fund  and  state  taxation  is  about 
$600,000.  The  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  appointed  for  two  years,  and 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  County 
superintendents  are  elected  biennially  by  the 
county  courts.  Three  directors  are  elected 
in  each  district  for  three  years.  The  public 
schools  are  free  to  all  persons  between  the 


ages  of  6  and  18  years ;  but  there  most  be  sep- 
arate schools  for  colored  persons.  The  school 
population  (one  county  not  reporting)  on  June 
80,  1875,  was  426,901;  white,  819,671;  col- 
ored, 106,280.  The  number  of  pupils  enroll- 
ed (one  county  not  reporting)  was  198,085; 
average  attendance  (16  counties  not  reporting), 
186,118;  number  of  schools  (18  counties  not 
reporting),  8,942;  school  revenue,  $740,816; 
total  expenditures,  $708,868.  In  1878-'4  pub- 
lic schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  reoeiyed 
aid  from  the  Peabody  education  fund  to  the 
extent  of  $34,300.  The  state  normal  univer- 
sity, under  the  control  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  was  opened  as  a  department  of  the 
university  of  Nashville  in  December,  1875.  It 
has  an  annual  revenue  of  $6,0Q0  tcom  the  Pea- 
body  education  fund  and  $6,000  from  the  nni- 
versity  of  Nashville.  Normal  instruction  is 
also  afforded  in  several  of  the  colleges.  In 
several  of  the  cities  there  are  efficient  systems 
of  free  schools,  supported  in  part  by  the  cities 
and  in  part  from  the  state  and  county  school 
revenues.  The  universities  and  colleges  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  number  of  instmctors 
and  pupils  in  1874-'5,  were  as  follows : 


NAVE  OF  OfBTrnmON. 


Beech  Grove  ooUege 1868 


Central  Tennessee  college 1866 

Christian  Brothers*  ooUege 1871 

Camberland  university I  1842 

East  Tennessee  university S  18QB 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  university. . .  I  186T 

Fiflk  university i  1866 

Greenvllie  and  Tuseulum  college 1363 

Hiawasaee  college i  1849 

King  college i  1863 

MaryviUe  college I  1S19 

Stewart  college 

Southwestern  Baptlat  university 1875 

Union  university 1848 

XTniversity  of  Nashville 1785 

Unlversitv  of  the  South 1868 

Vanderblit  university. l!s76 


WlMre  iltaalad. 


Beech  Grove 

KashvlBe 

Memphis. 

Lebanon  

KnorvUle 

Athens 

Nashville 

Greenville 

Sweetwater  (near) 

Bristol 

MaryvUle 

ClaxiLBville 

Jackson 

Murfreesboro 

Naahvllle 

Sewanee 

NaahviUe. 


None 

Methodist  Episcopal. 
R<xnan  Catholic 


Cumberiand  Presbyterian . 
None ; .".. 


Methodist  Episcopal 

None 

Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 
Presbyterian 


Baptist 


None 

Protestant  Episcopal i    1 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South     '^ 


No.  of 

No.of  paplb 

luinM- 

iDooUigiato 

ton. 

dspMtanit. 

4 

28 

9 

8 

9 

48 

18 

151 

16 

101 

7 

16 

16 

10 

9 

71 

5 

60 

5 

40    • 

11 

91 

4 

•  ■ 

48 

•  • 

•  m 

7 

•  * 

n 

19 

124 

«7 

140 

NowflT 
popQi  b  all 


185 
940 
127 
891 
815 
86 


112 

187 

84 

94 

104 


183 
262 
800 


The  East  Tennessee  university  embraces  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  for  which  provision  was  made  hy  congress 
in  1862.  The  university  was  organized  in  1840 
(the  East  Tennessee  college  having  been  opened 
in  1808),  and  the  agricultural  college  in  1869. 
There  are  three  courses  of  study  of  four  years 
each,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  classical; 
and  two  preparatory  courses  of  three  years 
each.  Each  senator  is  entitled  to  name  two, 
and  each  representative  three  students,  who 
may  attend  the  institution  without  charge  for 
tuition,  and  may  also  pass  free  on  railroads 
between  their  homes  and  the  university.  For 
others,  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  is  $36  in  the 
college  and  $30  in  the  preparatory  department. 
Students  are  required  to  perform  manual  labor 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
The  university  has  a  considerable  library,  and 
cabinets  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zodlogy. 
The  university  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


church.  It  has  separate  schools  for  eachde- 
partment  of  learning.  The  institution  has 
about  10,000  acres  of  land  on  a  plateau  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  2,000  ft  above  the 
sea  and  1,000  ft.  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 0wing  to  the  favorable  climate  of  this 
elevation,  studies  are  continued  during  the 
summer,  and  a  long  vacation  occurs  in  the 
winter.  The  university  has  a  library  of  over 
5,000  volumes.  The  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
university,  at  Athens,  has  a  collegiate  depart^ 
ment,  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  and 
preparatory  and  academic  departments.  Fisk. 
university  was  organized  in  1866  through  the 
efforts  of  the  American  missionary  association 
of  New  York.  It  is  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  colored  persons,  and  has  made  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  a  prominent  part  of  its  work. 
It  was  named  after  Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk,  then  com- 
missioner of  the  freedmen^s  bureau,  through 
whose  efforts  government  buildings  were  ob- 
tained for  the  institution.    Since  1871  upward 
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of  $100,000  have  been  raised  for  it  by  concerts 
given  in  the  north  and  in  Great  Britain  by  t^e 
"  Jubilee  Singers."  "With  this  money  25  acres 
of  land  have  been  pnrchased,  on  which  has 
been  erected  Jubilee  hall,  128  by  146  ft.  and  six 
stories  high.  For  the  university  of  Nashville 
and  Central  Tennessee  college,  see  Nashville  ; 
for  Oamberland  university,  see  Lebanon  ;  see 
also  Vandebbilt  UNivKBarrr.  Instmction  in 
theology  is  provided  by  Central  Tennessee 
college;  in  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  by 
Cumberland  and  Yanderbilt  universities ;  and 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  by  the  university  of 
Nashville  and  the  Tennessee  ooUege  of  phar- 
macy in  Nashville.  The  last  named  was  or- 
ganized in  1872,  and  in  1876-'6  had  seven  in- 
structors. In  1870  the  state  contained  8,505 
libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  802,112  volumes. 
Of  these,  2,782  with  597,899  volumes  were  pri- 
vate, and  778  with  204,718  other  than  private, 
including  the  state  library  of  19,000  volumes. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  1875  was  141,  including  9  daily,  1  tri-weekly, 
1  semi-weekly,  110  weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, 17  monthly,  and  1  quarterly.  In  1870 
there  were  8,180  religious  organizations,  having 
2,842  edifices  with  878,524  sittings,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $4,697,675,  divided  as  follows : 


DCNOmNATIONS. 


Baptist,  regnlflr. 

•*       other , 

Chrtatian 

Consregational 

Episcopal,  Protestant . . . . , 

Fnonds • 

Jevfisitk 

lAtheran 

Methodist 

Presbrtcrfan,  regular. 

»*  other 

Bomaa  Catholic , 

United  Brethren  In  Christ 
Unknown  (union). 


Orgwl- 
hUIou. 

Edl- 
flcw. 

BIttlBgl. 

Piopcrtjr* 

042 

877 

245,151 

$848,675 

45 

41 

10,225 

16,400 

308 

1«7 

55,455 

244,625 

8 

2 

525 

14,100 

88 

81 

12,940 

269,578 

5 

4 

1,900 

4,8U0 

4 

4 

1,100 

.21,000 

22 

22 

'    9,875 

97,664 

1,889 

1,1fift 

886,488 

1,C06,158 

202 

241 

88,590 

858,105 

294 

271 

105,880 

400.280 

21 

21 

18,850 

486,250 

7 

5 

1,600 

4,100 

B    •    • 

1 

500 

1,000 

— ^The  name  of  Tennessee  is  derived  from  Tan- 
nassee,  the  Indian  name  of  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee river.  De  Soto  prohahlj  visited  the 
spot  where  Memphis  now  stands.  The  first 
settlement  was  attempted  in  1754  hj  a  small 
body  of  North  Carolinians,  but  they  were 
speedily  driven  from  the  country  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1756  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made,  and  Fort  Loudon  built  on  the 
Tennessee  river  about  80  m.  from  the  present 
nte  of  Knoxville.  This  was  the  first  Anglo- 
American  settlement  W.  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  S.  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1760  the  fort  was 
besieged  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whites  capitu- 
lated^ stipulating  that  they  should  be  aUowed 
to  r€?tam  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  second 
day  of  their  march 'they  were  overtaken  by 
the  savages  and  many  of  them  butchered,  and 
the  survivors  reduced  to  captivity.  In  1761 
another  armed  force  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  entered  the  district,  and  after  a  num- 
ber Oft  successful  battles  with  the  Indians  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  .for  peace.    A  treaty  was 


made  with  them,  and  the  settlements  along  the 
Watauga  and  Holston  rivers  increased  rapidly, 
being  known  from  1769  to  1777  as  the  Watauga 
association.  In  the  colonial  assembly  of  North 
Carolina  in  1776  the  territory  was  represented 
by  deputies  as  the  district  of  Washington ;  and 
in  the  revolutionary  war  the  settlers  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  the  colonists.  At  the  dose  of 
the  revolution  a  settlement  was  made  on  the 
Cumberland  river  where  Nashville  now  stands. 
From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed  part 
of  North  Carolina,  which  set  apart  a  portion 
of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville  for 
bounty  lands  for  her  revolutionary  soldiers. 
In  1785  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
government  of  that  state,  and  organized  the 
state  of  Franklin,  which  was  maintained  until 
1788,  when  it  was  again  united  with  North 
Carolina.  In  1789  that  state  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  general  government,  and  in  1790 
it  was  organized,  together  with  Kentucky,  as 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  south  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1794  a  distinct  territorial  govern- 
ment was  granted  to  Tennessee ;  and  in  1796 
a  state  constitution  was  formed  at  Knox- 
ville, and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  constitution  was  amended  in 
1884-^5,  and  again  in  1858.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  at  Knoxville  from  1794  to  1811, 
excepting  in  1807,  when  it  was  at  Kingston ; 
from  1812  to  1816  at  Nashville;  in  1817  at 
Knoxville;  in  1816  and. from  1819  to  1825 
at  Murfreesboro ;  and  from  1826  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  been  at  Nashville.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Tennessee  was  convoked  in 
extra  session  Jan.  7,  1861,  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  state  in  view 
of  the  impending  difficulties  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  In  East  Tennessee  the 
people  were  generally  opposed  to  secession; 
in  West  Tennessee  there  was  a  strong  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  separation.  The  gov- 
ernor, Isham  G.  Harris,  actively  favored  the 
southern  cause.  On  Feb.  9  the  people  of  the 
state  voted  on  the  question  whether  a  conven- 
tion should  be  held  to  consider  the  subject  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Union,  and  also  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  In  a  total  vote  of 
127,000,  there  was  a  majority  of  nearly  12,000 
against  a  convention.  Of  those  who  voted 
for  delegates  a  majority  of  about  64,000  were 
in  favor  of  the  TJnion.  The  requisition  for 
troops  made  upon  Tennessee  by  the  president 
after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  was  refused 
by  Gov.  Harris,  who  again  summoned  the 
legislature  to  meet  in  extra  session.  Early  in 
May  a  military  league  was  formed  with  the 
Confederate  States  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature. On  May  6  the  legislature  again  pro- 
vided for  submitting  the  question  of  secession 
to  the  people.  The  election  was  held  on  June 
8,  and  resulted  in  a  majority  of  57,675  for  sepa- 
ration, the  total  vote  being  152,151.  In  i^ast 
Tennessee  there  was  a  large  majority  in  favor 
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of  the  UnioiL  Troops  were  now  recruited  and 
armed  by  the  Btate  for  the  confederate  army 
and  to  resist  invasion  from  the  north.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  to  command  the  Mississippi 
from  Memphis  to  the  Kentnckj  line;  troops 
were  concentrated  in  West  Tennessee  under 
Gen.  Flllow ;  and  the  confederate  forces  took 
possession  of  the  three  gaps  in  the  mountains 
of  East  Tennessee.  The  invasion  of  Tennes- 
see by  the  federal  forces  was  begun  early  in 
1862  by  a  combined  naval  and  military  expe- 
dition, which  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson  in  February.  (See  Fobt  Donkl80N.) 
Nashville,  the  headquarters  of  the  confede- 
rate general  A.  S.  Johnston,  was  taken  a  few 
days  afterward,  when  the  state  government 
was  removed  to  Memphis.  (See  Nabhvillb.) 
A  large  portion  of  the  state  having  now  been 
restored  to  federal  authority,  Andrew  John- 
sou  was  appointed  military  governor  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  Nashville  on  March  12.  In  the  same 
month  a  formidable  fleet  of  gunboats  left 
Oairo,  111.,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the 
Mississippi  river  from  confederate  control.  The 
advance  of  this  fleet  forced  the  confederates 
to  abandon  Island  No.  10,  Forts  Pillow  and 
Randolph,  and  other  strongholds;  and  on 
June  6  Memphis  was  taken  by  the  federal 
forces  after  a  severe  engagement  between  the 
gunboats.  In  November  Gren.  Rosecrans  ad- 
vanced from  Nashville  upon  Murfreesboro, 
which  was  the  centre  of  Gen.  Bragg's  oper- 
ations in  Tennessee.  After  a  severe  engage- 
ment lasting  several  days,  the  place  was  aban- 
doned by  the  confederates,  Jan.  4,  1868,  and 
then  became  the  depot  of  supplies  for  Gen. 
Rosecrans's  army.  The  confederates  now  fell 
back  to  Shelbyville,  and  on  the  advance  of 
Rosecrans  in  June  retired  to  Chattanooga, 
which  they  abandoned  on  Sept.  8  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Rosecrans.  On  the  19th  and  20th 
a  severe  battle  was  fought  about  12  m.  S.  W. 
of  Chattanooga.  (See  Chickamaitoa.)  The 
Union  forces  were  repulsed,  but  continued  to 
occupy  Chattanooga,  which  however  was  be- 
sieged by  the  confederates.  In  the  latter  part 
of  November  an  advance  was  made  upod  the 
confederate  lines  by  Gen.  Grant,  which  result- 
ed in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confederates. 
In  this  engagement  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Lookout  mountain  and  Missionary  ridge.  (See 
Chattanooga.)  In  the  mean  time  G«n.  Bum- 
side  had  marched  into  East  Tennessee,  and  he 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Enoxville  early  in 
September.  In  November,  1864,  the  state  was 
invaded  by  a  confederate  force  under  Gen. 
Hood.  Battles  were  fought  with  the  federal 
forces  at  Franklin  and  at  N^ashville,  the  latter 
resulting  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confed- 
erates, under  Gen.  Hood,  and  their  retreat 
from  the  state.  (See  Nashville.)  During 
1864  numerous  raids  were  made  in  different 
parts  of  Tennessee  by  the  confederates.  On 
Jan.  9,  1865,  a  state  convention  assembled  in 
Nashville  and  proposed  amendments  to  the 


constitution,  abolishing  slavery  and  prohibit- 
ing  the  legislature  from  reoognicing  property 
in  man.  A  schedule  was  adopted  annulling 
the  military  league  made  in  1861  with  'the 
Confederate  States,  also  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
all  acts  of  the  confederate  state  government, 
and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  debts  con- 
tracted by  that  government.  These  amend- 
ments were  ratified  by  the  people  on  Feb.  22. 
W.  G.  Brownlow  was  subsequently  chosen 
governor,  and  members  of  the  legislature  were 
elected.  Each  voter  at  these  elections  was 
required  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  been 
and  would  continue  to  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States.  The  legislature  met  in  Nashville  early 
in  April,  ratified  the  18th  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution,  reorganized  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  elected  senators  to  congress. 
Among  the  acts  passed  was  one  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of!  voters,  which  disfranchised 
those  who  had  not  been  "publicly  known  to 
have  entertained  unconditional  Union  senti- 
ments from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  until 
the  present  time."  The  14th  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution  was  ratified  in  1866, 
and  the  state  was  soon  after  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  congress.  The  revision  of  the 
constitution  by  a  convention  sitting  at  Nash- 
ville from  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  22, 1870,  was  ratified 
on  March  26  by  a  popular  vote  of  98,128  to 
88,8T2.— See  "The  Geology  of  Tennessee,"  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  SaflPord  (1869),  and  "The  Resources 
of  Tennessee,"  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture  by  J.  B.  Eille- 
brew  (NashvUle,  1874). 

1C9INI8BEB  EIVIB,  the  lai^st  tributary  of 
the  Ohio,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Clinch 
and  Holston  rivers,  which  rise  in  8.  W.  Vir- 
ginia, and  unite  near  Kingston,  Roane  eo., 
Tenn.  At  first  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  is 
S.  W.  to  Chattanooga,  near  the  S.  line  of  the 
state,  where  it  passes  through  a  part  of  the 
Cumberland  range  of  mountains  in  a  series  of 
bends,  and  again  turns  S.  W.,  entering  the  state 
of  Alabama,  and  at  Gunter^s  Landing,  Marshall 
CO.,  Ala.,  assumes  a  direction  nearly  W.  by  N. 
Between  Lauderdale  and  Lawrence  counties 
it  spreads  in  a  broad  but  shallow  expansion 
caUed  Muscle  shoals,  flowing  over  flint  and 
limestone  rocks  in  a  succession  of  rf4>ids  for 
86  m.,  and  affording  a  large  amount  of  water 
power.  It  afterward  passes  near  Tuscumbia 
and  Florence,  on  opposite  sides,  and  at  Chicka- 
saw on  the  Mississippi  line  turns  N.  W.,  and 
forms  the  boundary  thence  to  the  Tennessee 
line  between  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Reen- 
tering Tennessee,  after  a  circuit  of  nearly  300 
m.  in  Alabama,  it  flows  dmost  due  N.  till  it 
reaches  Birmingham,  Ky.,*  when  it  turns  W.  N. 
W.  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  MeCracken 
CO.,  60  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Its 
length  from  Kingston  to  Paducah  is  estimated 
at  800  m.,  but  from  the  source  of  its  longest 
aflSuent,  the  Holston,  it  is  more  than  1,100  m. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Sequatchie, 
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Paint  Rock,  Flint)  and  Duck  rivers,  and  Elk 
and  Shoal  creeks,  entering  it  from  the  right ; 
and  the  Iliawassee,  Big  Sandj,  and  Clark^Q 
rivers,  and  Town  and  £ig  Bear  creeks,  from 
the  left.  The  fall  of  the  river  in  its  whole 
coarse  is  compated  at  about  2,000  ft.  It  is 
navigable  from  the  Muscle  shoals  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Ohio,  259  m. ;  and  above  the 
shoals  steamboats  ascend  to  Knoxville,  nearly 
600  m.  The  scenery  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river  is  very  beautiful.  Darby  estimates 
the  area  drained  by  the  Tennessee  and  its  trib- 
ntaries  at  41,000  sq.  m. 

nanns,  a  game  of  ball,  played  in  a  court 
bnilt  for  the  purpose,  with  a  playing  floor  112 
hj  40  ft.,  end  walls  80  ft.  high,  side  walls  20 
ft.  high,  and  usually  lighted  by  skylights  or 
windows  above  the  20*f oot  line.    The  players 
are  two  or  four  persons  divided  as  partners 
on  the  ^^  service  "  side  and  the  "  hazard  "  side. 
The  ball  is  struck  with  a  bat,  called  a  racket, 
the  striking  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
close  hard  network  of  tendon.    The  player  or 
party  in  strikes  a  ball,  or  "  serves ''  it,  against 
the  head  wall  of  the  court.    This  ball  must 
come  to  the  ground  over  **  the  line,'^  which  is 
a  network  stretched  across  the  middle  of  the 
court,  6  ft.  high  at. each  end  and  3  ft.  high  in 
the  middle.    It  is  returned  by  the  player  or 
party  out,  who  must  in  turn  deliver  it,  by  its 
rebound,  at  a  certain  place  in  the  court,  when 
it  is  again  struck  by  the  player  in ;  and  so  the 
game  continues.    Whoever  fails  to  ^^  put  the 
ball  up  "  properly  on  the  head  wall,  or  to  de- 
liver it  at  the  proper  place  on  the  court,  loses. 
If  it  is  the  player  in  that  fails,  he  loses  his 
hand  and  goes  out ;  if  it  is  the  player  already 
out,  his  adversary  scores  a  stroke  toward  game. 
There  are  several  other  contingencies  which 
go  to  making  the  score,  and  the  numerous 
angles  caused  by  the  walls  constitute  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  game. — The  name  is  from  the 
French  tenez^  hold,  as  in  striking  the  ball  the 
racket  must  be  held  firmly.    The  game  origi- 
nated in  France  in  the  15th  century,  aud  Louis 
XI.,  Henry  II.,  and  Charles  IX.  were  expert 
players.     K.  Barre,  who  died  in  1873,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  tennis  court 
in  the  Tuileries,  was  considered  the  best  play- 
er that  ever  lived.    The  oldest  English  tennis 
court  was  built  early  in  the  16th  century  in 
Hampton  Court  palace.     There  are  two  or 
three  club  courts  in  London,  one  at  Leaming- 
ton, and  one  at  Brighton. 

IKNUYSOIL  AUM,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1809.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  rector 
of  Somersby  and  vicar  of  Benuington  and 
Grimsby.  ICs  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Fytche,  vicar  of  Louth.  Alfred 
is  the  third  of  twelve  children.  He  received 
his  early  education  from  his  father,  and  was 
sent  to  Trinity  ooUege,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1829  he  gained  the  chanceUor's  medal  for  a 
poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  "Timbuctoo." 
In  1827,  with  his  brother  Charles  (who  has 


since  become  vicar  of  Grasby  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Turner),  he  had  published  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  Poems,  by  Two  Brothers." 
Coleridge  expressed  the  opinion  that  only  the 
pieces  signed  "  C.  T."  gave  promise  of  a  com- 
ing poet.  In  1830  Alfred  published  '*  Poems, 
chiefly  Lyrical,"  in  which  the  only  striking 
piece  was  ^'Mariana;"  but  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  (1838)  contained  ''  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,"  "The  May  Queen,"  "  (Enone,"  *'A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  "  The  Lotos-Eat- 
ers." This  volume  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention.  In  1842  he  published  ''  Eng- 
lish Idyls,  and  other  Poems  "  (2  vols.),  which 
contained  all  that  he  cared  to  preserve  of  the 
previous  volume,  and  included  also  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  "  Morte  d»Arthur,"  *'  The  Talking  Oak,^' 
"The  Day-Dream,"  "The  Two  Voices,"  "St. 
Simeon  Stylites,"  and  "  Ulysses."  Tennyson's 
acknowledged  rank  as  the  first  of  living  poets 
dates  from  the  publication  of  these  volumes. 
In  1847  he  published  "  The  Princess,  a  Med- 
ley," in  blank  verse,  which  has  for  its  theme 
the  question  of  the  proper  sphere  of  woman. 
The  songs  that  form  the  interludes  were  in- 
troduced in  the  second  edition.  "In  Hemo- 
riam,"  a  series  of  129  brief  elegiac  poems,  sug- 
gested by  the  death  of  his  friend  Arthur  Hen- 
ry Hallam  (see  Hali^m),  and  written  at  inter- 
vals since  1838,  appeared  anonymously  in  1850. 
On  Nov.  21,  1850,  after  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  was  appointed  poet  laureate. 
His  only  notable  performances  in  that  capacity 
are  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington"  and  the  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,"  the  popularity  of  each 
of  which  has  been  inversely  as  its  merits. 
Both  of  these  were  included  in  the  volume 
entitled  "Maud,  and  other  Poems"  (1855). 
"  Maud  "  was  so  anomalous,  both  in  narrative 
treatment  and  metrical  construction,  that  crit- 
ics and  readers  were  widely  at  variauce  con- 
ceruing  it ;  but  there  was  no  dissent  from 
the  applause  which  greeted  the  "Idyls  of  the 
King"  (1859),  four  stories  in  blank  verse, 
under  the  titles  "Enid,"  "Vivien,"  "Elaine," 
and  "Guinevere,"  drawn  from  the  legends  of 
King  Arthur.  These  began  a  series  which 
was  continued  in  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Gareth 
and  Lynette,"  "Pelleas  and  Etarre,"  "The 
Last  Tournament,"  and  "The  Passing  of  Ar- 
thur "  (1869-^72).  The  whole  epic  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  prelude  to  the  fragment 
entitled  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  which  after  8.0 
years  found  its  place  in  the  closing  poem  of 
the  series.  "  Enoch  Arden,  and  other  Poems  " 
(1864),  included  "Sea  Dreams,  an  Idyl,"  for 
which  Tennyson  had  received  £10  a  line  on 
its  original  publication  in  "Macmillan^s  Ma- 
gazine." With  the  exception  of  "Tithonus," 
"The  Northern  Farmer"  (in  dialect),  and 
one  or  two  other  short  pieces,  the  volume 
contained  nothing  worthy  of  the  laureate; 
but  the  principal  poem  met  with  a  wide 
popularity,  and  its  title  has  become  prover- 
bial, from  the  supposed  peculiarity  of   its 
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plot  "The  Window,  or  the  Soup  o(  the 
Wrens,"  written  for  muflic  bj  Arthar  Snllivftn 
oppewed  in  1870,  and  "  Queen  Marj,  b  Drama,' 
in  ISTG.  Tennyson  lived  at  Tarions  places, 
much  of  the  time  in  tendon,  till  18S1,  when 
he  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  Sell- 
wood,  and  Battled  at  Farringford,  Freshwater, 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  18S9  he  removed  to  Peters- 
field,  Hampshire.  Uo  has  also  a  residenoe  at 
Aldworth,  Haalemere,  Surrer,  and  is  lord  of 
the  manors  of  Grasby  and  Prior's  Freshwater. 
The  university  of  Oiford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  in  1959.  Since  1860  bis 
poems  have  been  regularly  reprinted  in  the 
United  States,  and  two  rival  editions  (New 
York  and  Boston,  1871)  contain  the  suppressed 
pieces  of  his  early  volnmes,  and  also  some 
never  collected  bj  himself.  His  "Poems" 
have  been  transUted  into  Qerman  bj  W.  Herz- 
berK  (Dessan,  1804);  "In  Memoriam"  by  B. 
WaldmQller-DQboc  (Hamburg,  2d  ed.,  1873) 
and  Agnes  von  Bohlen  (Berlin,  1874);  and 
"Enoch  Arden"  by  0.  Heasel  (Leipsic,  1874). 
"Enid"  and  "Elaine"  have  been  translated 
into  Spanish  by  Lope  Gisbert  (1875).  His 
"  Idyls  of  the  King"  have  been  iUnatrated  by 
Dor«.  D.  B.  Brightwell  has  published  a  oon- 
oordanoe  to  Tennyson's  works  (London,  1869). 
— See  "  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam," 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  (1867);  "A 
Study  of  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,"  by 
E.  0.  Tanish  (1838);  and  "Victorian  Poets," 
byE.  0.  8tedman(187B).— Fbbdbeiok,  his  elder 
brother,  obtained  at  Cambridge  a  prize  for  a 
Greek  poem  in  1828,  and  in  1854  published 
"Days  and  Hours,"  a  volume  of  poems. 

TESM  (Lat.  tenen,  to  hold),  the  second  of 
the  four  parts  in  harmonic  oompoaition,  reck- 
oning from  the  bass,  or  the  highest  natnral 
adult  male  voice,  having  a  general  compass 
from  0,  the  second  apace  in  the  bass,  to  A  or 
B  flat  in  the  treble,  though  composers  in  chorus 
writing  do  not  And  it  prudent  often  to  write 
higher  than  O  for  this  voice.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  in  the  ancient  part 
compositions  the  tenor  sustained  or  held  the 
plain-song  or  principal  air, 

TEHS18,  a  N.  E.  pariah  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Ten- 
sas river  tind  Macon  bayoa;  area,  680  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  18T5,  ]8,E20,  of  whom  17,100  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  It  has  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Tensss 
river,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Hie- 
sissippi,  and  joins  the  Washita  in  Cstahonla 
pivish  to  form  Black  river.  The  ehief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  94,600  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  18,050  of  8 weet  potatoes,  and  26,371  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,211  horses,  2,404 
males  and  asses,  2,748  cattle,  1,04S  sheep,  and 
2,684  swine.    Capital,  St.  Joseph. 

TBft  (Lat.  Unti>rium,  from  teitdtre,  to 
stretch),  a  portable  habitation,  formed  gener- 
ally of  cloth  or  skins  stretched  upon  cords  or 
frunea,  and  supported  by  poles.    Tents  have 
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always  been  the  dwelling*  of  nomadic  tribes. 
The  natives  of  the  East  brought  them  at  an 
early  period  to  a  high  slate  of  perfection,  and 
they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bibl«. 
The  patriarchs  were  dwellers  in  tents,  snd 
St.  Paul  was  a  tent  maker.  Skins  are  lirtt 
mentioned  as  a  tent  covering  in  Eiodus  ixvi 
14,  where  the  tabernacle  is  ordered  to  be  cov- 
ered with  rains'  and  badgers'  skins.  Teut« 
of  cloth  made  of  camels'  and  goats'  liair,  like 
those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  were 
also  osed.  The  Persian  monarchs  passed  por- 
tions of  the  summer  in  tents  in  the  mountvus, 
and  the  custom  of  living  in  them  during  the 
hot  months  still  prevails  in  the  East  The 
Greeks  encamped  in  tents  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  tents  am 
tent  equipage  b  attested  by  many  ancient  wri- 
ters. Tents  were  early  nsed  by  the  Bomso 
armies,  the  first  being  made  of  skins  or  leath- 
er, and  Hannibal's  forces  were  provided  with 
them  when  they  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
The  Roman  taberriaeulitm  resembled  the  hooH 
tent,  and  the  tentorium  tbe  wedge  tent  of  the 
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present  day.  A  later  and  more  elaborate  tent 
was  called  papilio ;  it  was  probably  circulsr, 
with  a  conical  roof,  but  its  exact  forui  ia  not 
known.  The  armies  of  the  crusades  were  pro- 
vided with  elaborate  tents,  and  their  Saracen 
antagonists  were  equally  well  furnished.  Me- 
ditevol  tents  were  sometimes  of  the  most  splen- 
did description.  The  finest  were  very  large, 
of  the  pawion  form,  and  divided  into  several 
apartments.  Their  hangings  were  frequently 
of  silk  and  damask  of  many  colors,  and  their 
cords  and  stay  ropea  of  twisted  gold.— Tents 
said  to  have  been  first  issued  to  modem 
lies  by  Louis  XIV.,  bnt  they  were  furnished 
only  to  certain  privileged  corps.  According 
to  Bardin,  the  Prussian  artny  was  the  first 
regnlarly  provided  with  them.  Until  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  there  was  little 
uniformity  in  their  shape  or  qnality.  The 
earliest  form  in  use  in  modern  armies  was 
probably  the  wedge  tent,  formed  of  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  over  a  ridge  pole,  and  wiuinut 
stay  ropes.  A  wedge  tent  roanded  at  one  end 
and  open  at  the  other  was  callsd  a  eannimiire 
the  French  service  in  the  last  century.  The 
Hins  or  eourtine  was  an  oblong  wall  tent, 
used  by  officers;  when  furnished  with  a  fly 
or  second  roof,  it  was  called  a  mar^uue  or 
marquee.  The  use  of  tents  in  the  French 
armies  was  almost  abandoned  after  the  begin- 


Bing  of  the  revolntioD,  and  daring  the  wan 
of  the  empire  eTcn  the  offio«rH  were  rarely 
provided  with  them.  It  waa  not  until  about 
1830,  daring  the  Algerian  war,  that  the  UnU 
abri  or  shelter  tent  began  to  be  regular!;  fur- 
nished to  troops.  Tbia  is  made  of  two  rec- 
tangular pieces  of  canTos,  each  S  ft.  9  in.  long 
imd  6  fL  4  in.  wide,  which  are  buttoned  to- 
firether  and  raised  upon  two  sticka  so  as  to 
form  a  roof  ofien  at  both  ends.  Each  soldier 
carries  one  of  these  pieces,  one  of  the  snpport- 
ing  sticks,  and  three  pegs,  which  together 
weigh  3  lbs.  11  oz.,  and  every  two  men  are 
thna  enabled  to  provide  a  shelter  for  them- 
selves, lliis  is  still  the  French  regulation 
tant,  and  was  nsed  in  the  Crimea,  in  Mexico, 
and  in  the  Franco- Qenn an  war,  Besidas  this 
the  French  have  three  troop  tents :  the  ionnet 
<20  police,  which  has  the  form  of  a  triangular 
prism,  to  each  end  of  which  ia  joined  a  hemi- 
cone ;  the  tente  eiliptigve  or  Tacconet,  a  slight 
modification  of  the  former;  and  the  tente  eo- 
niqtu  or  maraiout,  a  cone  22  ft.  4  in.  in  di- 
ameter at  base  and  10  ft.  8  in.  high,  with  an 
interior  curtain  14  in.  high,  which  drons  down 
aroond  its  base,  leaving  an  int«rior  aiameter 
of  18  ft.  8  in.  Each  of  these  tents  has  two 
doors,  opposite  to  each  other.  The  French 
use  also  a  marqnee  for  general  officers  and  a 
e«nC4  d«  eonteil,  the  latter  a  round  wall  tent 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  conical  roof.  In 
the  British  service  the  use  of  tents  waa  more 
-  generally  adhered  to  after  their  introdnotion 
than,  in  the  continental  armies.  The  troop 
tent  principally  nsed  is  the  "  bell "  tent,  a  oon- 
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ical-roofed  ronnd  tent  with  a  wall  one  or  two 
feet  bish.  Its  diameter  at  the  base  is  14  ft. 
and  its  Deight  10  ft,  and  it  ia  intended  to  shel- 
ter 12  to  15  men.  The  British  have  made  but 
little  ase  of  shelter  tents,  although  many  mod- 
els have  been  proposed.  The  PrDSBian  troop 
tent  ia  similar  to  the  bell  tent ;  bat  in  the  cam- 
paigna  ot  1866  and  1870  the  Qerman  armies 
were  not  furnished  with  tents.  Ia  the  Ans- 
trian  service  a  "  inarching  "  tent  ia  used,  which 
resemblee  the  French  bonnet  de  police.  It  is 
18  ft,  long,  14  ft.  wide,  and  ahont  7  ft.  high, 
and  accommodates  10  men.  The  Thenrekaaf 
troop  tent  ia  reotangnlar,  and  26  ft.  long  by 
23  ft.  wide.  It  has  a  conical  roof,  with  side 
walla  8  ft.  high,  and  triangular  end  walls  7  ft. 
S  in-  h>gl>  to  the  apex.  A^  officers' tent,  made 
after  the  same  model,  is  also  used.    The  Raa- 


uan  infantry  tent  is  square,  with  a  centre  pole 
and  four  comer  poles.  It  is  14  ft.  in  diameter 
and  the  side  walls  are  7  ft  high ;  it  is  intended 
for  14  men.  The  officers'  tents  ere  like  those 
of  the  men,  excepting  that  the  roofs  are  of 
double  canvas.  The  Italians  use  shelter  tenta, 
conical  tents,  and  marquees.  The  abclter  tent 
ia  formed  of  three  rectangular  Hectjons,  one 
of  which  is  spread  on  the  ground.  The  pieces 
are  a  little  Isj^r  than  thoee  of  the  tente  ahri, 
and  are  supported  by  muskets  instead  of  sticks. 
The  conical  tent,  which  is  used  by  officers,  is 
a  modification  of  the  French  Unle  amiqut. 
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A  similar  tent  ie  in  use  in  the  Turkish  army 
also,  for  both  officers  and  men.  In  the  United 
States  the  t«nts  used  most  commonly  have 
been  the  wedge,  the  Sibley,  and  the  shelter. 
The  wedge  tent  is  6  ft.  10  in.  long,  6  ft.  4  in, 
wide,  ana  6  ft.  10  in,  high ;  it  is  intended  for 
five  or  six  men.  The  Sibley  tent  is  a  modi- 
fied Comanche  lodge ;  it  is  a  cone  about  18  ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  at  base  of  18  ft,  and  will 
shelter  13  or  14  men.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  civil  war  the  shelter  tent  was  used 
almost  exclusively.  The  sections  of  the  regu- 
lation tent  are  each  6  ft  long  by  6  ft.  6  io. 
broad,  and  are  made  of  cotton  cloth  with  a 
coating  of  oeoiitchoac.  Each  section  has  a  slit 
ia  it,  through  which  the  head  may  be  passed, 
thus  forming  a  poncho  ou  the  march,  in  rainy 
weather.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  blanket. 
Shelter  tents  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
American  service  into  "  half-faoed  camps,"  by 
fastening  together  two  or  three  sections  and 
stretching  them  from  a  ridge  pole  to  the 
ground,  thus  making  a  back  and  roof.  The 
triangular  ends  are  then  closed  with  other 
sections,  and  a  fire  built  in  the  front,  which 
is  left  open.  This  contrivance  makes  a  very 
comfortable  shelter,  the  heat  which  ia  refiect- 
ed  from  the  roof  and  sides  keeping  the  men 
sufficiently  warm.— The  coverings  of  tents  are 
now  made  generally  of  fiaz  or  cotton,  hemp 
being  rarely  employed.  The  French  tissne  is 
of  Belgian  or  Picardy  flax,  the  English  of  the 
best  long  Baltic  fiaz.  The  Anstrian  and  the 
German  canvas  is  also  linen.  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment uses  cotton  canvas  for  large  tents, 
and  the  Turkish  government  uses  it  altogether. 
In  the  United  States  army  tents  are  made  of 
cotton  only,  which  ia  cheaper  here  than  linen, 
while  in  Europe  linen  canvas  can  be  produced 
at  a  lower  price  than  cotton.  The  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  tisanes  depend 
greatly  on  their  mechanical  stmotare  and  on 
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the  qualitj  of  the  materials  used,  but  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  ootton  in 
preference  to  linen.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
American  civil  war,  when  the  price  of  cotton 
became  excessive,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment purchased  a  large  number  of  linen  tents, 
but  the  troops  objected  to  using  them,  and 
thej  were  replaced  by  cotton  ones. — Hoipital 
TenU,  In  ancient  times  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  treated  in  their  general  quarters. 
Tents  specially  set  apart  for  the  sick  are  said 
to  have  been  first  provided  by  Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain  during  the  wars  of  Granada,  but  they 
did  not  come  into  general  use.  Invalids  were 
occasionally  treated  in  tents  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  but  no  organized  tent  hos- 
pitals, the  records  of  which  have  any  sanitary 
valae,  were  established  before  the  Crimean 
war.  The  enforced  use  of  tents  at  Varna, 
made  necessary  by  the  absence  of  houses,  first 
aroused  attention  to  the  subiect  of  tent  hos- 
pitals. The  tent  used  was  the  hospital  mar- 
quee of  the  British  service,  which  is  a  double 
tent,  a  large  one  completely  enveloping  a 
smaller  one,  with  an  air  space  of  about  18  in. 
between  them.  The  inner  tent  is  28  ft.  long, 
15  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high  in  the  middle, 
with  walls  5  ft  high,  and  it  has  a  floor  doth 
of  painted  canvas.  It  will  accommodate  12  or 
14  persons.  The  Prussian  hospital  tent,  adopt- 
ed in  1867,  is  house-shaped,  double,  supported 
by  an  iron  frame,  and  large  enough  for  12 
beds.  In  the  Franco-German  war  a  small 
square  tent,  supported  by  a  light  wooden  frame 
and  having  a  projecting  pyramidal  roof,  was 
used.  It  was  intended  for  but  two  beds,  and 
was  specially  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  those 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  The  Turks 
have  made  use  of  a  hospital  tent  which  is 
described  as  of  a  long  oval  shape,  supported 
by  a  pole  at  each  end,  and  made  of  double 
canvas.  The  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Italians 
have  no  special  tent  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose.   The  hospital  tent  used  by  the  United 
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States  government  is  a  rectangular  house  tent, 
14  by  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  11  ft.  high  in 
the  centre,  with  a  wall  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  a 
fly  forming  a  second  roof  which  overlaps  the 
wall  about  a  foot.  At  one  end  it  is  furnished 
with  a  lapel  so  that  two  or  more  tents  can  be 
joined  together  to  form  one  long  tent.  Each 
tent  accommodates  eight  or  ten  patients. — See 
*^  The  American  Ambulance,''  by  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Evans  (London,  1878). 

TEBTURE  (Lat.  tenerSj  to  hold),  in  its  most 
general  sense,  the  mode  of  holding  property. 


In  law  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  manner  of 
holding  land  or  real  property.  The  first  grand 
division  of  tenures  is  into  ^odial  tenures  and 
feudal  tenures.  Of  the  word  allodial,  both  the 
origin  and  the  exact  original  meaning  are  un- 
certain. Practically  it  means  a  tenure  which 
unites  the  right  of  ^e  lord  and  the  right  of  the 
tenant,  or  all  right  and  title  to  or  interest  in 
the  land.  Hence,  one  who  held  land  by  allo- 
dial tenure  had  full  and  unencumbered  posses- 
sion of  it,  with  an  absolute  right  to  use  and 
dispose  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  with  no  con- 
trol of  any  one,  and  no  responsibility  to  any 
one.  An  allodial  holding  stands  in  direct  con- 
trast with  a  feudal  tenure,  of  which  it  was  the 
essential  quality  that  a  tenant  held  it  of  a  lord, 
and  that  tenant  and  lord  had  each  their  sepa- 
rate rights  and  interests  in  it  and  over  it,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  law,  their  separate  estates 
in  it.  From  this  characteristic  of  allodial  ten- 
ure, it  is  sometimes  said  that  all  the  land  in 
the  United  States  is  held  by  this  tenure.— It 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  previous 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  the  lands 
of  European  nations  were  held  by  allodial  ten- 
ure, and  that  during  the  convuMons  of  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  centuries,  it  became  common 
for  holders  of  land  voluntarily  to  convert  their 
allodial  tenure  into  a  feudal  tenure,  and  so  hold 
of  some  lord.  One  reason,  and  probably  the 
strongest,  was  to  obtain  his  support  and  pro- 
tection in  return  for  the  allegiance  of  the  ten- 
ant ;  but  it  may  be  believed  that  another  cause 
of  this  change  was  the  general  desire  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  which  the  feudal  system 
offered  of  escaping  from  the  disordered  and 
fragmentary  condition  of  society  then  preva- 
lent This  feudal  system  was  nowhere  more 
fully  developed  or  more  firmly  established  than 
in  Normandy.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
course  that  when  William  acouired  England 
under  a  claim  of  title,  but  by  the  power  of  a 
feudal  army  which  he  carried  with  him,  he 
should  establish  his  victorious  chiefs  upon  the 
land  l^eir  arms  had  won  under  that  feudal  sys- 
tem which  was  admirably  adapted  to  give  to 
the  sovereign  lord,  at  any  moment,  a  martial 
array  that  should  combine  nearly  all  the  avail- 
able force  of  the  country,  and  be  supported  by 
all  its  available  resources.  He  divided  the  land 
in  unequal  portions,  observing  that  gradation 
of  rank  and  of  possession  which  constituted  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  system.  While 
he  who  received  a  single  manor  became  a  baron 
and  had  his  own  court,  they  who  received  six 
or  more  were  originally  classed  as  greater 
barons ;  and  to  some  of  his  principal  duef s  he 
gave  as  mauy  as  700  manors.  In  this  way  he 
divided  most  of  the  valuable  land  of  England. 
His  immediate  successors  followed  the  same 
system,  and  before  a  century  had  elapsed  the 
feudal  system  and  the  feudal  tenures  were 
established  over  nearly  all  England.  All  these 
tenures  rested  upon  the  fee  (see  Fes)  ;  but  they 
were  very  various,  and  divided  the  interest  in 
and  the  beneficiary  use  of  the  land,  between 
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the  lord  and  the  vassal,  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. There  were  generally  many  lords, 
for  the  system  of  subinfeudation  prevailed, 
and  the  vassal  held  of  his  immediate  lord,  he  of 
the  next  higher,  and  he  of  the  next,  the  series 
Always  gping  up  to  and  ending  with  the  sov- 
ereign. Hence  we  may  say  t^^t  all  tenure 
rested  upon  two  principles :  one,  that  all  land 
was  held  of  the  sovereign,  who  retained  cer- 
tain rights  and  interests  therein ;  the  other,  that 
all  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  lords,  and 
of  the  t-enant  finally  in  possession,  added  to- 
gether, constituted  that  allodial  tenure  already 
mentioned.  There  were  various  kinds  of  ten- 
ure, as  for  example  tenure  by  copyhold,  ten- 
ure in  gavelkind,  and  the  tenure  of  borough 
English.  Of  copyhold  there  is  nothing  in 
the  United  States.  The  principal  feature  of 
tenure  in  gavelkind  was  that  all  the  sons  in- 
herited equaUy  and  together,  instead  of  the 
eldest  son  alone,  which  latter  is  the  rule  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  is  nearly  universal  in  Eng- 
land. (See  Gaveled^d,  and  Heib.)  Of  tenure 
by  borough  English,  the  essential  principle  is, 
that  neither  the  eldest  nor  all  the  sons  inherit, 
hut  the  youngest  takes  as  heir.  For  this  strange 
custom  Littleton  accounts  by  the  lesser  ability 
of  the  youngest  son  to  take  care  of  himself ; 
but  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  offers  a  more  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  tenure.  It  is  common  in  New 
England,  for  example,  for  the  eldest  son,  as  he 
comes  to  maturity,  to  receive  what  assistance 
his  father  can  give,  which  is  considered  as  his 
share  of  the  estate;  the  same  thing  is  done 
with  other  sons  as  they  reach  full  age ;  until 
at  length  only  the  youngest  son  is  left  to  take 
charge  of  his  parents.  When  they  die  he  has 
the  homestead ;  or  while  they  live  they  relin- 
quish it  to  him,  taking  his  obligation  or  trust- 
ing to  his  affection  for  support.  The  same 
custom  is  said  to  exist  in  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany. — The  tenure  with 
which  we  have  most  concern  is  that  of  socage. 
This  was  wholly  liberated  from  the  stringent 
military  services  which  generally  prevailed,  and 
the  civil  services  on  which  land  was  held  under 
it  were  for  the  most  part  easy  and  honor- 
able. At  an  early  period  it  became  known  as 
**  free  and  common  socage,"  and  as  this  tenure 
spread  over  England,  the  severities,  restric- 
tions, and  encumbrances  of  the  common  feu- 
dal tenures  passed  away,  until  this  process  was 
completed  by  the  statute  12  Charles  II.  (1661), 
and  nearly  all  the  old  feudal  tenures  (all  in 
fact  which  were  in  any  way  burdensome  or 
restrictive  of  the  proper  rights  of  the  tenant) 
were  reduced  to  the  tenure  of  free  and  com- 
mon socage.  This  tenure  has  all  the  actual 
advantages  of  allodial  ownership.  The  bene- 
ficial use  which  one  who  holds  by  this  tenure 
has  in  the  land  comprises,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  sole,  undivided,  and  unencumbered 
interest.  Escheat  remains  as  a  feudal  incident 
to  the  tenure,  but  the  lord  cannot  profit  by  it 
if  the  tenant  has  an  heir  or  chooses  to  make  a 
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will.  The  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  lands  held 
in  free  and  common  socage  can  make  any  dis- 
position of  them,  and  carve  any  estates  out  of 
them,  which  the  law  of  real  estate  permits; 
and  any  one  to  whom  he  grants  it  by  sale  or 
gift,  or  devises  it  by  will,  takes  title  directly 
from  the  grantor  or  testator,  and  his  title  is 
complete  without  the  consent  or  concurrence 
of  the  lord  or  any  action  whatever  on  his  part. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  tenure,  unlike  most 
other  feudal  tenures,  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  rank  ox  occupation  of  the  tenant, 
or  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  lands  are  ap- 
plied. This  was  the  tenure  created  or  pre- 
scribed by  all  the  early  colonial  charters  or 
patents  from  which  our  titles  are  now  de- 
rived ;  as  the  charter  of  Virginia  in  1606 ;  the 
patent  of  New  England  in  1620;  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  in  1629 ;  of  Maryland  in  1632 ; 
of  the  province  of  Maine  in  1689 ;  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1662;  of  Carolina  in  1668 ;  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1663 ;  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681 ;  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of 
New  York  in  1691 ;  and  the  charter  of  Geor- 
gia in  1782.  But  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  and  Michigan  all  feudal  tenures, 
including  of  course  that  of  free  and  common 
socage,  are  abolished  by  statute ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  held,  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  tlie  doctrine  of  tenures  is 
not  in  force  in  any  of  the  states  formed  out  of 
the  territory  to  which  that  ordinance  applied. 
Substantially,  our  tenure  unites  what  is  best  in 
both  the  allodial  tenure  and  that  by  free  and 
common  socage.  Nor  is  the  fact  without  its 
historical  value,  that  the  allodial  tenure,  which 
formerly  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  among  all 
the  nations  who  were  the  ancestors  of  Euro- 
pean nations  and  so  of  our  own,  after  being 
displaced  for  more  than  1,000  years  by  the 
feudal  system,  is  at  length  reestablished  in  full 
force  throughout  the  United  States.  And  yet 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking  the  tenure  of 
free  and  common  socage,  freed  as  it  certainly 
is  now  from  all  feudal  encumbrance,  explains 
and  illustrates  our  law  of  real  estate  better 
than  the  other  theory.  One  reason  is,  that 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  system  do  in  fact 
underlie  all  the  doctrines  and  all  the  forms  of 
the  common  law  in  regard  to  real  estate ;  and 
wherever  the  common  law  prevails,  which  it 
does  in  all  the  states  excepting  Louisiana 
(where  the  municipal  law  is  founded  upon  the 
Homan  civil  law),  the  principles  of  the  feudal 
law  and  of  feudal  tenure  must  be  understood 
and  made  use  of.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
law  of  escheat  is  universal  with  us  (see  Es- 
cheat), and*  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  feu- 
dal tenure,  modified  by  our  statutes.  A  third 
reason  is,  that  the  important  and  universal  law 
of  eminent  domain  is  far  better  understood 
and  applied  by  the  theory  that  all  property  is 
held  from  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the  state  of 
people ;  and  that  in  the  original  grant  on  which 
all  title  is  founded,  the  sovereign  reserved  the 
right  to  resume  the  same  for  his  own,  that  is, 
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for  the  pablio  use,  on  making  adequate  com- 
pensation. Yet  another  reason  is,  that  the 
obligation  of  fealtj  remains  in  fall  force.  It 
is  now  and  here  an  obligation  only  to  the  soy- 
ereign.  It  is  implied,  or  rather  it  is  expressed, 
in  &e  oath  of  allegiance ;  bat  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  this  oath.  It  is  the  obligation  and  the 
daty  which  rest  on  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  condition  upon  which  he  holds 
all  property,  all  interests,  and  all  rights,  to  be 
*^feall  and  ioiall,"  as  the  old  law  expressed  it, 
to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to^his  sovereign,  that 
is,  to  the  state  and  to  the  Union. 

TEOCILLL    See  Mexico,  vol.  xi.,  p.  474. 

TEOS,  an  ancient  Ionian  city,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  about  25  m.  8.  W.  of  Smyrna. 
It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon.  It 
had  two  good  harbors,  and  was  a  flourishing 
commercial  town  till  the  Persian  conquest. 
The  village  of  Sighajik,  1)^  m.  N.  of  Teos,  has 
walls  constructed  from  its  ruins.  The  chief 
rain  is  that  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus. 

TEPLHZ^  or  TiplltE,  a  watering  place  of  N. 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz,  45  m. 
N.  W.  of  Prague;  pop.  in  1870,  Including  the 
adjoining  village  of  SchOnau,  11,618.  In  the 
season  of  1875  it  was  visited  by  about  80,000 
invalids  and  tourists.  Of  the  17  alkalo-saline 
spHngs,  11  are  now  used,  chiefly  for  the  gout 
and  rheumatism.  A  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  against  Napoleon, 
was  concluded  here,  Sept.  9,  1813. 

TEQIJiSTDAMA,  Mb  ^    See  Bogota. 

TERAMO*  L  A  province  of  S.  Italy,  former- 
ly Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.  (See  Abbuzzo).  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  province  (anc.  Interamna\ 
85  m.  N.  E.  of  Rome;  pop.  about  19,000.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  modernized 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  manufactories  of  hats 
and  cream  of  tartar.  Interamna,  which  is  also 
the  ancient  name  of  Terni  and  other  places, 
was  a  city  of  Picenum.  Many  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  have  been  discovered  on  the  site 
of  Teramo. 

TfaLATOLOGT  (Gr.  rkpaq^  a  wonder  or  mon- 
ster, and  Myo^^  discourse),  that  branch  of  phys- 
iological science  which  treats  of  the  malfor- 
mations and  monstrosities  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. On  account  of  its  greater  interest,«more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  latter,  particu- 
larly within  the  present  century,  by  French 
and  German  physiologists.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  systematize  the  study  of  monstrosities 
till  the  time  of  Isidore  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  gave  the  science  the  above  name.  His 
classification  is  given  in  the  article  Monster. 
He  divides  the  history  of  monstrosities  into 
three  periods,  viz. :  the  fabulous, cthe  positive, 
and  the  scientific.  The  fabulous  period  is  all 
that  prior  to  the  18th  century;  the  positive 
embraces  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century; 
while  the  scientific  dates  from  the  middle  of 
that  century.  In  the  fabulous  period  the  prev- 
alent belief  attributed  the  formation  of  human 
monsters  to  divine  anger  as  punishments  to 
parents,  or  to  demoniacal  influence,  and  as  the 


progeny  of  the  devil  they  were  destroyed.    As 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  said  by  learned  men  that  children  with  six 
fingers  were  made  in  the  image  of  the  devil, 
ana  a  remnant  of  such  superstition  still  exists. 
The  first  important  work  was  published  by 
Leicetus  in  1616,  in  which  he  gives*  a  great 
collection  of  the  most  fabulous  monsters.    He 
quotes  largely  from  a  work  on  monsters  by 
Lycosthenes  (1557),  and  his  pages  abound  in 
wonders.    A  work  published  by  Haller  in  1768 
is  the  first  which  may  be  regarded  as  scien- 
tific.   Buffon  gives  a  classification  of  mon- 
sters in  his  **  Natural  History.''    Meckel,  the 
celebrated  physiologist,  published  a  complete 
treatise  on  monsters  in  his  Handbuch  der  pa- 
thologischen  Anatomie  (1812-'18),  and  Tiede- 
mann  makes  important  observations  on  the 
genesis  of  monsters  in  his  Anatomie  der  kopf- 
loaen  Missgeburten  (181 8).    Works  of  the  great- 
est importance  were  those  of  the  two  Geof- 
frey Saint-Hilaires  (1822,  1829,  and  1832-^6). 
A  work  on  monsters  in  Dutch  and  Latin,  by 
W.  Vrolik,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  man- 
uals on  teratology  (Amsterdam,  1840-'42 ;  new 
ed.,  fol.,  with  100  plates,  1849),  and  contains 
the  most  complete  atlas  that  has  ever  been 
published.    See  also  articles  in  the  transactions 
of  the  New  York  state  medical  society  for 
1865,  '66,  '67,  and  '68,  on  "  Diploteratology," 
by  Dr.  J,  G.  Fisher  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  giving 
a  brief  history  of  the  subject  of  teratology, 
adding  to  the  classification,  and  giving  also 
the  history  of  many  cases  of  double  monsters; 
J.  North,  '* Lectures  on  Monstrosities"  (Lon- 
don "Lancet,"  1840V,  Allen  Thompson,  "Re- 
marks upon  the  Early  Oondition  and  Probable 
Origin  of  Double  Monsters,"  in  "  London  and 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences "  (1844) ;  J.  Vogel,  FiUhoUgUche  Anaio- 
mie  des  MenschlicJien  Korpen  (Leipsic,  184o); 
C.  Kokitansky,  Lehrbuch  der  pathologUeken 
Anatomie  (Vienna,  1851-'61) ;  WiUiam  F.  Mont- 
gomery, "Account  of  a  very  remarkable  Case 
of  Double  Monster,"  &c.,  in  "Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences"  (1853); 
A.  Fdrster,  Die  Missbildungen  des  Menteken 
(2  vols.  4to,  with  26  plates,  Jena,  1861);  and 
M.  Lerboullet,  Eecherehes  sur  U*  monHruoiita 
du  hroehet  ob8erf)ie$  dans  FiBuf,  et  9ur  leur  mode 
de  production^  in  the  Annides  dee  teieneei  Wk- 
turelles  (Paris,  1868). 

TEBBIVM,  a  supposed  metal  discovered  by 
Mosander  in  1848,  associated  with  erbium  and 
yttrium  in  the  mineral  gadolinite.  Very  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  of  Bahr  and  Bun- 
sen  throw  great  doubt  on  the  existence  of  ter- 
bium, and  further  experiments  are  required  to 
afford  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  whether  crude  yttria  is  a  mixture  of 
three  earths  or  of  only  two.  According  to 
Delafontaine,  terbia  is  an  earth  of  a  pale  rose 
color,  the  solntions  of  which  exhibit  an  ab- 
sorption spectrum,  whereas  the  salts  of  erbia 
do  not  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  by  prisr 
matic  analysis.    The  metal  terbinm  has  never 
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been  isolated,  and  a  majority  of  chemists  at 
present  discredit  its  existence. 

TEUniRG,  Cierari,  a  Datch  painter,  bom  in 
Zwolle  in  1608,  died  in  Deventer  in  1681.  He 
painted  cabinet  size  conversation  pieces,  musi- 
cal parties,  and  ladies  at  their  toilets.  In  1648 
he  painted  a  picture  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  at  the  congress  of  Mdnster,  which 
led  to  his  being  invited  to  Madrid  by  Philip 
IV.  He  excelled  in  color  and  the  finishing  of 
his  draperies,  especially  white  satin. 

TBRCKIBA^  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  near  the 
centre  of  the  group ;  lat.  88°  40'  N.,  Ion.  27° 
10'  W. ;  extreme  length  20  m.,  general  breadth 
abont  12m.;  pop.  about  50,000.  The  coast  is 
generally  bold  and  precipitous,  and  the  central 
part  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  the  summits 
consisting'  mostly  of  fertile  plains.  Many  of 
the  mountain  masses  are  composed  of  soft 
pumice.*  The  island  is  well  watered,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  Grain,  wine,  and  cattle  are  pro- 
duced, and  it  exports  oranges  and  lemons. 
Capital,  Angra. — In  1829  Terceira  became  the 
seat  of  the  regency  for  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria 
during  Dom  MiguePs  usurpation  in  Portugal, 
and  Dom  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil  collected  there 
forces  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter's  throne. 

nSEDO.    See  Smp  Wobm. 

mENCE  (Ptjblius  TEBENnrs  Afer),  a  Ro- 
man comic  poet,  bom  in  Carthage  about  195 
B.  C,  died  about  159.  He  became  a  slave  of 
P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  who 
gave  him  an  excellent  education,  and  finally 
freed  him.  The  Andria,  his  first  play,  was 
acted  in  166,  and  its  success  introduced  him 
into  the  best  society  of  Rome,  Lselius  and  the 
younger  Scipio  being  among  his  associates. 
Later  in  life  he  went  to  Greece,  and  there 
translated  108  of  Menander's  comedies.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  though  the 
common  account  ascribes  it  to  grief  at  the  loss 
of  all  his  translations  of  Menander.  Six  of  his 
comedies  are  extant,  and  besides  the  Andria 
("  The  Woman  of  Andros  "),  the  plot  of  which 
was  adopted  by  Steele  in  his  *'  Conscious  Lov- 
ers," there  are  Heeyra  ("The  Stepmother"), 
produced    in    165 ;    Heauton  -  Timoroumenos 

SThe  Self-Tormentor"),  produced  in  163; 
untiehus  ("  The  Eunuch  "),  the  most  popular 
of  his  plays,  for  which  he  received  8,000  ses- 
terces, produced  in  162;  PhormiOy  produced 
in  162 ;  and  Adelphi  ("  The  Brothers  "),  acted 
first  in  160.  The  dramas  of  Terence  all  belong 
to  the /abnla  palliatay  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  were  first  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  games.  The  plots  were  borrowed 
from  Menander.  Terence's  Latinity  is  elegant, 
and  his  works  have  been  handed  down  in  a 
very  correct  state.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous imitations  of  his  comedies  by  the  mod- 
ems, and  they  have  been  translated  into  near- 
ly all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  first  edi- 
tion is  probably  that  of  Milan  (fol.,  1470).  Re- 
cent editions  of  the  text  with  notes  are  those 
of  Davies  (London,  1869),  Wagner  (London, 
1869),  and  IJmpfenbach  (Berlin,  1870).  Among 


English  translations  are  those  of  Colman  (Lon- 
don, 1765),  Patrick  (Dublin,  1829),  and  Riley 
(London,  1853). 

TiSHIJll|E,  nary  Tirgliila  (Hawes),  an  Ameri- 
can novelist,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Marion 
Harland,  bom  in  Amelia  county,  Va.,  about 
1835.  At  the  age  of  16  she  published  in 
"Godey's  Lady^s  Book"  a  sketch  entitled 
"Marrying  from  Pmdential  Motives,"  which 
was  copied  into  an  English  periodical,  trans- 
lated into  French,  retranslated  into  English, 
and  published  in  England  and  America  as  an 
English  tale.  In  1856  she  married  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Terhune,  and  since  1859  has  resided  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  Her  works  are:  "Alone" 
(Richmond,  1854;  19th  ed.,  1856);  "The 
Hidden  Path"  (New  York,  1855);  "Moss 
Side"  (1857);  "Miriam"  and  "Nemesis" 
(1860);  "Husks"  (1863);  "Husbands  and 
Homes "(1865);  "Sunnybank"(1866);  "The 
Christmas  Holly. "  (1867) ;  "  Ruby's  Husband  " 
(1868)-;  "Phemie's  Temptation"  (1869); 
"  Helen  Gardner,"  "  The  Empty  Heart,"  "  Com- 
mon Sense  in  the  Household,  a  Manual  of 
Practical  Housewifery,"  and  "  At  Last "  (l670) ; 
"  True  as  Steel "  (1872) ;  "  Jessamine  "  (1878) ; 
and  "From  ray  Youth  Up "  (1874). 

TEUIINI-IlIiaii8E(anc.  Therma  nimerense%\ 
a  town  of  Sicily,  part  of  the  ancient  northern 
Himera,  in  the  province  and  20  m.  S.  E.  of 
the  city  of  Palermo,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Lionardo ;  pop.  in  1872,  25,780.  It  has 
fine  churches,  a  good  harbor,  fisheries,  and  an 
active  trade  in  local  products,  including  mac- 
caroni,  which  is  the  best  in  Sicily. — After  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  city  of  Himera  by 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  in  409  B.  C,  the 
surviving  inhabitants  fied  to  the  neighboring 
Thermsd,  so  named  from  its  celebrated  hot  sul- 
phur springs.  The  town  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted during  the  Roman  empire,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  the  Roman  part  are  still  visi- 
ble. The  southern  ThermaB  or  Therm®  Seli- 
nuntisd  is  described  under  Sciacoa,  its  modern 
site.    (See  also  Himsba.) 

TESMTFESy  the  proper  name  of  the  white 
ants,  or  the  neuropterous  insects  of  the  family 
termitina.  Though  they  resemble  the  com- 
mon ants  (formica)  in  their  social  habits,  they 
belong  to  a  different  order,  and  in  many  re- 
spects come  near  the  orthoptera.  In  the  genus 
termet  (Linn.)  the  antennaB  are  thread-shaped, 
with  about  20  joints ;  the  eyes  small  but  promi- 
nent, and  the  ocelli  three;  the  mouth  as  in 
orthoptera;  thorax  distinct,  and  wings  large, 
long,  and  membranous ;  legs  short  with  four- 
jointed  tarsi ;  abdomen  with  a  pair  of  minute 
caudal  appendages.  They  live  in  vast  com- 
munities, principally  in  the  tropics,  and  do 
great  damage  by  devouring  everything  but 
metals  and  stone  which  comes  in  their  way, 
gnawing  even  the  interior  of* the  beams  of 
houses,  leaving  only  a  thin  shell.  According 
to  Latreille  there  are  five  classes  in  their  com- 
munities, males,  females,  workers,  neuters,  and 
soldiers.    The  males  and  females  are  at  first 
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exactly  alike,  and  are  fnroished  with  four  very 
loug,  Dear);  equal  wings;  after  impresnation 
tbe  abdomen  increases  (^reatlr  from  the  im-' 
mense  number  of  eggs  whieh  it  contains ;  as 
many  aa  80,000  may  be  laid  by  one  female  in 
24  hours,  making  aboat  30,000,000  in  a  year. 
Most  of  the  oommunity  is  made  up  of  wingless 
iodividuals,  resembling  the  ivinged  insects,  but 
without  eyes ;  these  are  the  workers,  which 
perform  all  the  labors  of  construction.  Others 
without  wings,  apparently  pupte,  resemble  the 
workers,  but  have  (our  tubercular  wing  cases 
on  tbe  thorax ;  these  are  supposed  to  be  neu- 
ters or  incomplete  females,  which  attend  upon 
the  king  and  queen  and  take  care  of  the  young 
brood ;  the  eitraordijiary  fecundity  of  these 
ants  renders  necessary  a  large  class  of  neuters, 
which  possess  the  affections  of  maternity  with- 
out the  power  of  reproduction.  The  fifth  class, 
apparently  neuters  still  further  developed,  hare 
very  large  jaws,  aad  are  the  soldiers  and  de- 
fenders of  the  rest.  From  the  researches  of 
Fritz  Mailer  ("  Nature,"  1874)  it  appears  that, 
nnlil^  the  social  hymenoptera,  the  neuters  of 
the  termites  are  not  sterile  females,  but  modi- 
fied larvEe  which  undergo  no  further  metamor- 
phosis ;  that  both  sexes  are  represented  among 
the  neuters;  and  that  there  are  in  many  (it 
not  in  all)  species  two  forms  of  sexual  Individ- 
nals,  winged  and  wingless  males  and  females; 
tbo  former  produced  in  vast  numbers,  leaving 
the  nest,  and  most  o(  them  perishing;  the  let- 
ter never  leaving  the  termitary  where  they 
were  born.  The  constitution  of  their  societies 
in  its  general  characteristics  does  not  vary  es- 
sentially from  that  noticed  under  Ant.  Thoj 
make  edifices  of  a  most  remarkable  size  and 
complexity,  usually  on  the  ground,  but  some- 
times among  branches  of  trees  and  in  houses, 
communicating  with  the  ground  by  long  spiral 
galleries.  When  on  the  ground,  the  most  usual 
shape  is  that  of  a  group  of  irregular  cones,  fre- 
quently 13  ft.  high,  looking  like  huts  of  tbe 
natives,  and  bo  firmly  constrncted  that  man 
and  beast  can  stand  on  them  securely ;  they  are 
built  of  earth  softened  in  the  jaws  of  the  work- 
ers, which  dries  quickly  and  becomes  very  hard. 
A  nest  is  divided-  internally  into  numerous 
ohambers  and  galleries,  in  one  of  which  the 
queen  is  imprisoned,  and  waited  upon  by  nu- 
merous special  attendants  whose  apartments 
are  in  close  proximity  to  the  royal  cell ;  the 
male  is  said  to  lie  concealed  under  one  side  of 
tbe  enlarged  abdomen  of  the  female.  The  at- 
tendants carry  off  the  eggs  as  soon  as  thej  are 
laid  into  separate  chambers,  where  the  young 
when  hatched  are  tended  by  the  nnrses.  There 
are  generally  two  or  three  roofs  within  tbo 
dome-shaped  interior,  and  the  thick  walls  are 
perforated  by  passages  leading  in  varioDS  di- 
rections to-  thg  nurseries,  magazines  of  food, 
ground  floor,  and  subterranean  entrances;  tbe 
food  consists  principally  of  decaying  and  dried 
wood,  though  gums  and  thickened  vegetable 
juices  are  stored  in  their  magazines.  The  king 
and  qaeen  have  no  regal  authority.    Destruc- 


tive as  the  termites  often  are,  they  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  . 
removing  decaying  wood,  which  otherwise  in 
a  short  time  would  seriously  interfere  with 
vegetation  in  the  tropics. — The  largest  and  best 
known  species  is  the  warrior  white  ant  of  Af- 
rica {T./atalU,  Linn., or  T.  6eltico»ta,  Sraeath.); 
iu  each  nest  there  are  a  king  and  queeo,  and 
about  100  workers  to  one  soldier ;  the  workers 
are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  always 
busy  and  very  fast  runners ;  the  soldiers,  which 
appear  to  bo  the  same  further  developed,  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  perfect  inse<4s 
from  -,\  to  ^  of  an  inch  long ;  it  is  supposed 


that  two  or  three  year.'!  are  requisite  for  the 
full  development  of  the  species  from  the  egg. 
Toward  the  commencement  of  tbe  rainy  season 
the  perfect  insects  take  flight,  but  are  mostly 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains ;  if  a  pair  escape. 
they  are  taken  by  some  of  the  workers  which 
are  always  running  over  the  ground,  and  are 
made  the  king  and  queen  of  a  new  colony. 
The  pregnant  female  has  the  abdomen  S  to  S 
in.  long  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  wide,  about 
2,000  times  as  large  as  the  rest  of  her  body, 
and  20,000  to  30,000  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  workers.  The  bite  of  the  soldiers  is  very 
severe  and  painful,  bnt  not  dangerous  to  a 
healthy  person ;  tbey  permit  themselves  to  be 
torn  asunder  rather  than  let  go  their  hold. 
They  have  many  enemies  in  other  ants,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  which  destroy  great  nnmbers; 
the  wingless  ones  arc  also  devonred  with  avid- 


ity  bj  the  natives  and  even  by  £uropeang,  who 
roost  them  ia  the  manner  of  coffee.  (See  "  In- 
sect Archit«ctare,"  by  Ja:Qes  Kennie,  in  the 
"  Library  of  EntertaJDing  Knowledge,"  Lon- 
don, 1830-'31).— There  are  other  species  ia 
tropical  Asia,  and  even  two  or  three  in  south- 
ern Europe.  In  the  United  States  a  represen- 
tative species,  the  T.  frontalu  (Haldemnn),  has 
been  noticed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  where  it  did  con- 
siderable mischief  in  greenhouses  and  graperies, 
not  only  attacking  decaying  and  dead  wood, 
bat  aiao  excavating  tiie  roots  of  liviog  vines 
and  causing  their  destraction.  (See  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Uis- 
topy,"  vol.  vii.,  pp.  S87,  288,  May  2,  I860.) 

TBN,  the  proper  name  of  the  birds  of  the 
goU -family  and  Bubfaiiiily  aterninm,  among 
which  ia  incloded  the  noddy,  previously  do- 
Boribed.  The  terns  have  a  rather  long,  usually 
Blender,  nearly  straight,  and  sharp-pointed  bill ; 
wings  elongated,  with  long  and  pointed  prima- 
ries; tail  long,  and  inmost  species  forked;  tar- 
ri  alender,  anterior  toes  with  a  deeply  notched 
web,  bind  toe  small,  and  the  claws  curved  and 
'  aharp.  They  are  found  on  and  near  the  sea 
shore,  and  sometimes  on  inland  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, most  of  the  time  hovering  with  rapid  and 
easy  flight  over  sandy  bars  and  shallows,  dart- 
ing suddenly  upon  small  fishes  and  crustaceans; 
they  are  often  seen  swimming  and  resting  on 
the  water,  hnt  never  diving ;  from  their  forked 
tail,  araall  size,  and  swift  and  graceful  flight, 
they  are  popnlsrly  called  sea  swallows. — In 
the  typical  genus  *tema  (Linn.)  the  upper 
mandible  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  frontal 
fathers  extending  to  the  nostrils ;  the  outer 
quill  is  the  longest.  It  contains  more  than 
60  speoies,  in  both  hemispheres,  migrating  in 
bands  from  place  to  place  according  to  sea- 
son ;  the  ^gs  are  two  to  four,  usually  deposit- 
ed in  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand  on  rocks  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea;  the  hatching  is  left  most- 
ly to  the  sun,  the  females  sitting  only  at  night 
and  in  cold  weather;  the  young  are  carefully 
fed  and  bravely  defended.  The  largest  spe- 
cies is  the  Oaspian  tern  {S.  Catpia,  Pall.),  21| 
in.  long.  SI  in.  in  alar  extent,  with  a  very 
stont  bill  of  8  in. ;  the  bock  and  wings  are 
pale  binish  ash,  the  opp>er  parts  of  the  head 
black  with  a  greenish  gloss,  the  quill  shafts  and 
the  tinder  plamage  pure  white,  the  bill  ver- 
milion, and  the  legs  and  feet  black ;  the  tail  is 
not  much  forked ;  the  young  are  mottled  above 
with  blackish  brown.  It  is  found  in  the 
United  States  from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
northward,  and  all  over  Europe,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Caspian  sea  (where  it  was  Srst  found 
and  described  by  Pallas),  and  also  in  Africa. 
The  eggs,  as  in  ijiost  of  the  terns,  nro  yellowish 
stone-colored,  with  ash-gray  and  dark  reddish 
brown  spots;  they  are  ii  by  If  in.  The  Cay- 
enne or  royal  tern  (^S.  Cayana,  Bonap.)  is  21 
in.  long  and  49  in.  in  nlar  extent,  with  a  deep 
red  bill  of  2f  in.;  the  mantle  is  bluish  gray, 
lower  parts  white,  legs  and  feet  black,  and  the 
toil  forked.    It  is  fonnd  on  the  Atlantic  coast 


from  Labrador  to  Florida,  being  abundant 
about  the  southern  keys;  it  also  occurs  in 
California.  It  is  very  shy,  and  utters  load  and 
haHh  cries  during  flight;  when  any  are  killed 
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1|  in.,  and  like  those  of  theother  species  afford 
good  eating ;  the  flesh  is  very  oily.  The  sooty 
tern  (S.  fuligino*a,  Gmel.)  is  IGJ  in.  long  and 
35  in.  in  alar  extent;  bill  If  in.  and  black,  as 
are  the  legs  and  feet;  it  is  deep  black  above, 
the  forehead  and  lower  parts  white ;  tail  deeply 
forked,  black,  with  the  outer  and  basal  half  of 
the  inner  web  of  the  outside  featLers  white. 
It  is  found  in  the  gulf  states  from  Texas  to 
Florida,  arriving  from  the  south  in  May  and 
departing  by  the  beginning  of  August ;  it  rare- 
ly alight*  on  the  water,  where  it  would  be  in- 
commoded by  its  long  tail ;  it  feeds  principally 
on  fish,  which  it  seizes  by  a  sweeping  curve; 
the  cries  are  very  loud  when  the  breeding  places 
are  disturbed ;  the  eggs  are  three  in  number, 
2^  by  It  in.,  and  in  former  times  were  the 
source  of  a  considerable  trade  with  Havana. 
Wilson's  tern  (5.  Wiltoni,  Bonsp.)  is  16  in. 
long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  82  in. ;  the  bill  is 
Ij  in.,  slender,  coral  red,  black  near  the  end 
with  a  yellow  tip;  mantle  light  grayish  blue; 
npper  part  of  head  and  neck  deep  black ;  be- 
neath pearl-gray;  tail  deeply  forked,  with  the 
outer  web  of  lateral  feather  blackish  gray ; 
legs  and  feet  coral  red.  It  is  fonnd  from  Texas 
to  Labrador,  and  on  the  coast  of  Hassachusetts 
goes  by  the  name  of  mackerel  gull,  from  the 
supposition  that  it  announces  the  .arrival  of 
this  fish  in  its  summer  quarters;  it  formerly 
bred  on  Egg  Rock  near  Nahant,  and  was  very 
abundant  in  summer  on  Nantaeket  beacli ;  the 
egga  are  three,  IJ  by  IJ  in.  Its  European 
representative  is  the  common  sea  swallow  {S. 
hirundOf  Linn.),  spread  over  Europe  and  Afri- 
ca; it  is  I4J  in.  long,  and  the  eggs  Ij  bylj  in. 
The  arctic  tern  (5.  macrwa,  Naum.)  is  1H  'o. 
long,  and  S2  in.  in  extent  of  wings;  the  bill 
H  in.,  slender,  and  deep  carmine;  mantle  light 
grayish  blue,  and  under  parts  plnmbeous  gray ; 
tail  very  deeply  forked ;  legs  and  feet  crimson. 
It  is  found  from  the  coast  of  New  England  to 
the  arctic  seas  and  the  for  countries,  also 
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coming  down  to  N.  Europe ;  it  is  a  very  rapid 
and  gracaf  al  fiier,  dashftag  boldljr  into  the  water 
after  fish  and  shrimps;  the  eggs  are  delicioos, 
H^7  i  in.  There  are^  several  other  species, 
and  another  genus,  the  short-tailed  or  black 
tern,  hydrochelidon  (Boie),  with  the  species  H. 
plumbea  in  America  and  ff,  nigra  in  Europe. 

nSHATE.    See  Moluccas. 

TEXBTinL  L  fiillaiHe  liMta,  baron,  a  French 
manufacturer,  born  in  Sedan,  Oct.  8,  1768,  died 
in  St.  Ouen,  April  2,  1833.  When  scarcely  16 
years  old  he  managed  his  father^s  woollen  fac- 
tory, and  retrieved  the  fortune  of  his  family. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  reform  in  1789,  but  was 
one  of  the  king^s  defenders  in  1792.  After  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  he  established  large  manu- 
factories at  Louviers  and  Sedan.  He  natural- 
ized Thibetan  goats  in  France,  and  manufac- 
tured shawls  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  ones, 
known  as  eachemires-Temaux.  He  was  made 
a  baron  by  Louis  XVni. ;  in  1818  he  was 
elected  a  deputy;  was  reelected  in  1827,  and 
was  one  of  the  221  deputies  whose  decided 
stand  against  the  government  brought  about 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  The  commercial 
crisis  which  followed  ruined  him,  though  he 
paid  all  his  debts.  He  published  several  trea- 
tises on  finance  and  manufactures.  IL  Henf, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  known  as  Henri 
Ternaux-Campans,  bom  in  Paris  in  1807,  died 
there  in  1864.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  the  study  of  American  history,  and 
published  two  series,  in  10  vols,  each,  of  Voy- 
ages, relations  et  memoir es,  f rorn  inedited  Span- 
ish manuscripts,  relating  to  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America  (Paris,  1836-'40);  Bihli- 
oth^que  americaine,  1493-1700  (8vo,  1837); 
BililiotMque  asiatique  et  africain^  (1041- 2) ; 
and  various  other  works. — Mortimer,  his  broth- 
er, bom  in  Paris  in  1808,  has  published  La 
chute  de  la  royautS,  10  aout  1792  (1864);  Le 
peuple  aux  Tuileries,  20  juin  1792  (1864) ; 
and  Histoire  de  la  terreur  (1792-4),  from  in- 
edited  documents  (7  vols.  8vo,  1862-'9). 

XfSUTI  (anc.  Interamna),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
th|  province  of  Perugia,  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  N'era,.49  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Rome ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  with  a  high  altar  rich 
in  marbles;  and  there  are  many  Roman  re- 
mains and  inscriptions.  Silk  and  oil  are  the 
chief  articles  of  trade.  About  6  m.  from  Ter- 
ni  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Velino  {cadute 
delle  Marmore\  about  800  ft.  high,  fed  by  an 
artificial  channel  laid  out  by  the  Romans  to 
drain  the  plains  of  Rieti.  The  water  descends 
by  three  separate  leaps,  respectively  50,  600, 
and  250  ft.  high,  forming  one  continuous  sheet 
of  foam,  described  by  Byron  "  as  worth*  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  to- 
gether."— The  ancient  Interamna,  originally 
belonging  to  TJmbria,  was  celebrated  under  the 
Romans,  as  Terni  still  is,  for  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  country. 

TERPAITDER  (T^pTravcJpoc),  a  Greek  musician, 
born  at  Antissa  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  flour- 


ished in  the  earlier  half  of  the  7th  century 
B.  C.  He  removed  to  Sparta,  where  in  676 
he  was  crowned  victor  in  the  first  musical  con- 
test at  the  feast  of  Apollo  Oameius,  and  where 
he  established  the  first  musical  school  or  sys- 
tem in  Greece.  He  enlarged  the  compass  of 
the  lyre  from  a  tetrachord  to  an  octave,  but 
with  the  omission  of  the  third  string,  count- 
ing from  the  highest  down,  making  it  really 
a  heptachord ;  and  he  was  tiie  first  who  r^- 
larly  set  poetry  to  music. 

TiaiPSIGWNUE,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided 
over  choral  song  and  dancing,  and  is  generally 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers  and  hold- 
ing a  lyre  and  plectrum. 

TiSEA,  or  IMtaSy  a  goddess  of  the  Roman 
mythology,  in  whose  form  the  earth  was  per- 
sonified and  worshipped,  and  who  is  thus  often 
named  in  contrast  with  Jupiter,  the  god  of 
heaven.  A  festival  in  her  honor  was  celebra- 
ted on  the  15th  of  April,  and  private  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  her  at  seedtime  and  har- 
vest, and  also  when  any  member  of  a  family 
died.  Terra  corresponds  to  Gsea  or  Ge  iD 
Greek  mythology.  In  the  Hesiodic  theogony 
Geea  was  the  first  bom  c^  Chaos.  She  gave 
birth  to  Uranus,  whom  she  afterward  married, 
and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Titans,  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  hundred-handed  giants.  Her 
worship  was  universal  among  the  Greeks. 

TiBBiCINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Rome,  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  26  m.  S,  W.  of  Frosinone;  pop.  abont 
5,000.  It  has  a  cathedral  occupying,  according 
to  some  authorities,  the  site  of  the"  celebrated 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Anrur,  from  which 
its  beautiful  fluted  marble  columns  are  said  to 
have  been  taken.  The  most  picturesque  of  the 
many  ruins  are  those  of  the  palace  of  Tbeo- 
doric,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town. 
Near  the  shore  is  a  palace  built  by  Pius  VI., 
who  made  considerable  but  not  successful  ef- 
forts to  drain  the  marshes  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  port,  which  is  still  filled  with  sand, 
though  a  new  pier  affords  protection  to  small 
craft.  The  bishopric  of  Terracina  is  said  to 
date  from  A.  D.  46. — ^Terracina  was  the  Anxur 
of  the  Yolscians  and  the  Romans ;  the  latter 
had  fine  villas  and  a  naval  station  here,  and 
also  called  the  place  Tarracina. 

TfSUU  COTTA  (It.,  baked  clay),  an  earthen- 
ware employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  in  the  manufacture  of  moulds,  ar- 
chitectural ornaments,  statuary,  utensils,  sar- 
cophagi, and  various  other  objects.  An  impor- 
tant use  of  it  among  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians was  for  the  preservation  of  records, 
which  were  stamped  upon  terra  cotta  slabs 
and  cylinders.  The  material  is  day  of  con- 
siderable purity,  and  the  articles  are  generally 
slack-baked,  or  merely  hardened  by  continued 
exposure  to  the  sun.  The  color  is  usually  a 
red  or  buff,  and  the  vases  are  often  ornament- 
ed with  designs  of  leaves,  vines,  &c.,  painted 
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in  lUck  or  other  oolors.  While  thew  adom 
the  rim,  neck,  and  stand,  the  body  is  some- 
timOT  covered  with  allogorical  representation b 
of  gods,  men,  and  animals.  The  Bomaiis  em- 
ployed finer  materiRls  for  their  terra  oottaa, 
and  moulded  these  into  lamps,  orns,  &c.,  which 
they  ornamented  with  depressed  or  raised  fig- 
area.  From  the  12tfa  to  the  ITth  centnrj 
terra  cotta  was  mnoh  used  in  Italy  for  archi- 
tectnral  decorations,  and  Michel  Angelo  and 
other  Bcnlptors  employed  it  for  tlieir  models 
and  clay  sketches.  The  manofactnre  of  deco- 
rative works  in  terra  ootta  has  been  an  im- 
portant branch  of  indastry  in  England  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  mix- 
tures employed  are  of  pore  clays  and  fine 
qaartz  sand  or  calcined  flints  with  pulverized 
potsherds  or  old  pottery.  The  coats  of  arms 
seen  over  many  of  the  shop  fronts  in  Loudon 
are  moulded  and  baked  in  this  material.  It 
is  also  used  for  statues,  baptismal  fonts,  foun- 
tains, and  ornamental  pieces  of  varions  forms  in 
different  parts  of  boildings.  The  ware  i»  mnch 
more  firmly  baked  than  that  of  the  ancients. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  eitensivoly  employed 
for  elaborate  arohitectnral  ornaments,  sach  as 
are  ordinarily  carved  in  stone,  and  also  for 
arohitectnral  models.  Drain  tiles  and  similar 
ware  are  made  of  it.  It  is  also  an  important 
mannfactnre  in  France,  and  there  was  a  re- 
markable display  of  terra  cotta  statnes  and 
other  objects  in  the  Paris  eihibitlon  of  1867. 

TE3WA  DO.  FVEGO.    See  Tiebra  Pbl  Fceoo. 

T^UA  DI  BUI.    See  Babi. 

TfXRi  SI  lAXOaO.     See  Casebta. 

TE3UU  DVnUHTIk    See  Lbcob. 

T^SMlPn,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  sev- 
eral species  of  laod  tortoises,  but  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  generally  limited  to  the  few  fresh- 
water species  of  the  fMnilj  emydoida,  exten- 
rirel;  used  as  food.  They  have  a  depressed 
'  head,  and  the  neck  can  be  wholly  retracted 
within  the  shell ;  eyes  large,  and  the  beak 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey  ;  they  are 
good  awimmera,  and  ont  of  the  water  move 
with  more  quickness  than  the  land  tortoises ; 
their  food  consists  of  small  reptiles,  fish,  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  though  in  captivity  they 
eat  vegetables  readily. — The  jellow-belUed  ter- 
rapin (traehemyi  tcabra,  Ag. ;  enyt  terrata, 
Dand.)  is  13  in.  long,  T-J  in.  wide,  and  about 
11  in.  high  ;  the  sheU  is  rounded,  very  convex, 
notched  in  front,  deeply  serrated  behinfl, 
wrinkled  longitndinally,  and  rough  all  over. 
The  oolor  is  blackish  brown  with  yellow  lines 
and  marks  more  or  less  radiating ;  sternum 
yellowiab,  notched  behind ;  enout  short  and 
pointed  ;  npper  jaw  with  a  very  siiglit  notch ; 
eyes  lar^e,  with  golden  iris  having  a  broad 
black  stripe  extending  horizontally  through 
ft;  fingers  five,  each  with  a  short  strong  nail, 
and  toes  five,  fully  webbed,  four  only  having 
nails;  tail  short,  thick,  and  pointed ;  head  and 
KmbB  black,  varied  with  yellow  lines,  a  broad 
transverse  hand  of  the  latter  across  the  neck 
behind  the  eyes.    This  species  Uv< 
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ponds  and  pools,  and  is  fond  of  basking  iu  the 
sun  on  the  margins  and  on  stones  and  stumps, 
whence  it  can  readily  plunge  into  the  water 
if  disturbed ;  it  is  found  frobi  Vii^nia  to 
Georgia,  south  of  the  latter  bding  replaced  by 
the  Florida  and  north  of  the  former  by  the 
red-bellied  terrapin ;  it  is  abundant  about 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  it  ia  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  markets. — The  red-beUled  ter- 
rapin, or  fiotter  {ptyekemyt  rugo*a,  Ag. ;  E. 
rabrweatrit,  Le  Conte),  is  11  in.  long,  7  in, 
wide,  and  about  6  in.  high ;  the  shell  is  entire 
in  front,  widest  and  notched  behind ;  upper 
jaw  deeply  notched,  and  the  lower  sert-atcd 
with  three  teeth  in  front;  shell,  head,  neck, 
and  limbs  dusky  brown,  with  blotches,  spots, 
and  lines  of  red ;  sternum  dusky  red.  It  lives 
in  running  waters,  preferring  rocky  bottom; 
it  is  fotmd  between  the  De&ware  river  and 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  is  abundant  about  Tren- 
ton, K.  J. ;  its  fiesh  is  less  esteemed  than  that 
of  the  preceding  and  following  species. — The 
Florida  terrapin  (P.  eoneinna,  Ag. ;  £.  Flori- 
dana,  Harlan)  is  the  largest  of  the  species, 
being  15  in.  long,  10  in.  wide,  and  7^  in.  high 
the  shell  is  entire,  compressed  on  the  sides 
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the  jaws  without  teeth,  the  lower  somewhat 
serrated ;  the  shell,  neck,  head,  and  limbs 
brownish,  with  numerous  yellow  lines  and 
bands;  sternum  pale  jwUow,  the  marginal 
plates  with  a  black  spot  having  a  yellow  cen- 
tre ;  throat  ashy,  striped  with  yellow.  It  is 
extensively  distributed  through  the  southern 
states,  in  lakes  and  rivers,  from  North  Caro- 
lina ss  far  as  western  Louisiana,  and  up  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  Arkansas ;  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  E.  Florida,  especially  in  the  St.  John's 
river ;  its  flesh  is  delicious. — THe  chicken  terra- 
pin {deiroehely*  retieulata,  Ag. ;  £.  reticulata, 
Schweig.)iB  f)}  in.  long  and  6|  in.  wide;  the 
shell  is  oval,  entire,  longitudinally  rough ;  • 
upper  jaw  slightly  notched,  lower  entire  with 
a  hook  in  front ;  neck  very  long ;  above,  head, 
neck,  and  limbs  dark  brown,  with  numerous 
yellow  lines  communicating  so  as  to  form  a 
network,  whence  the  specific  name;  lower 
parts  yellow,  with  black  spots  on  some  of  the 
marginal  plates.  Its  habits  are  the  same  as 
in  the  other  species,  the  long  neck  giving  it 
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ic  the  water  somewhat  the  appMaraace  of  a 
■naku,  aa  it  swims  with  this  part  and  the 
bead  olono  viiible  above  the  surface.  It  la 
'  found  from  (forth  Carolina  and  Georgia  to 
Loaisiam,  not  Tar  from  tho  sea  coast ;  it  is 
often  brought  to  market,  and  is  the  moat  ea- 
teemed  o(  the  terrains  for  food. — The  salt- 
water terrapJD  (malaeoeUmmyi  paliutrii,  Ag. ; 
E.  terrapin,  Holbr.)  is  7i  in,  long  and  8  in. 
high ;  the  shell  is  aearlj  eolire,  slightlj  notched 
posteriorly;  the  head  is  very  largo;  jaws  strong 
and  cutting,  the  upper  slightly  notched  and 
the  lower  hooked ;  eyes  small  with  a  gray  iris ; 
neck' short  and  thick.  The  color  is  dosky 
olive-green,  with  darker  concentric  lines;  ster- 
num generally  yellowish  with  concentric  dusky 
lines ;  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs  hrown- 
lah  white  with  innnmerable  block  dots;  the 
males  are  the  smaller,  and  have  daeper  strite. 
It  lives  in  salt  wat«r  and  in  salt  marshes,  where 
it  hibematea ;  it  is  very  shy,  a  rapid  swimmer, 
and  a  qnick  mnner  on  land ;  it  is  fonnd  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Florida,  along  the  galf  of 
Mexico,  in  South  America,  and  perhaps  in  the 
West  Indies ;  it  is  abundant  abont  Charleston, 
B.  C. ;  the  flesh  ia  excellent,  and  in  the  middle 
states  most  esteemed  during  hibernation. 

TiXBE  BONNE,  a  S.  E.  parish  ot  Lonisiana, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drained 
by  theTerre  Bonne,  Block,  and  Caillon  bayous ; 
area,  1,640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1875,  16,486,  of 
whom  7,B88  were  colored.  The  surface  is  flat 
and  marshy,  and  diversified  by  numerous  shal- 
low lakes.  Morgan's  Loaisiaoa  and  Texas 
railroad  intersects  the  N.  part.  The  chief  pro- 
dnctions  in  18T0  were  309,060  bnahels  of  In- 
dian corn,  233,000  lbs.  of  rice,  130  bales  of 
cotton,  6.637  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  866,2S2 
gallons  of  molaases.  There  were  6TS  horsea, ' 
1,798  muias  and  aasea,  688  milch  cows,  1,357 
other  cattle,  and  2,426  swine;  4  saw  mills,  U 
maanfactoriesof  moiassea  and  sugar,  and  4  of 
npholsterj.     Capital,  Houma. 

TCUEMHIIE,  a  9.  W.  county  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite 

1871,  19,591,  of  whom  18,151 
and  970  of  Irish  origin  or  descent.  It  is 
drained  by  the  North  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  by  several  streams  that  empty 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.     Capital,  St  J^erome. 

TiXBE  HIDTE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Vigo 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  E,  bank  of  the  Waboah 
river,  here  spanned  by  three  bridges,  70  m. 
W.  S.  W.  o(  Ihdianapolia,  and  65  m.  N.  of 
Vincennes;  pop. in  1860, 4,051 ;  in  1B60, 8,694; 
in  1870,  16,103.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
*  plateau,  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  streeta 
ornamented  with  shade  trees.  It  is  the  centre 
of  trade  for  a  rich  and  popnlous  region,  abound- 
ing in  coal.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by 
the  Wabash  and  Eric  canal.  The  Wabaah  river 
is  navigable  a  portion  of  the  year  for  steam- 
boats, and  shipments  are  made  direct  to  and 
from  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
The  city  is  on  important  rulroad  centre,  being 
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the  point  of  intersection  of  seven  lines,  viz.: 
the  Cincinnati  and  Terra  Eante;  EvonsriUe, 
Terre  Ilante,  and  Chic^^ ;  Terre  Haate,  Psri^ 
and  Decatur;  Evansrille  and  OrawfordsviSe; 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis;  SL  Louis,  Vanda* 
lia,  Terre  Haute,  and  Indian^iolis ;  and  Lo- 
gansport,  Crawfordaville,  and  Southwestern. 
There  are  numerous  lac^  factories,  blast  fur- 
naces, glass  and  iron  worka,  moclune  ehopi, 
nail  worka,  &c.  Fork  packing  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Terre  HaDte'hasa-handsomeea\irt 
honse,  a  commodioos  market  house  and  city 
hall,  a  good  opera  house,  two  orphan  oByhims. 
eight  fine  pablic  school  buildings,  and  seveTs] 
private  schools  and  academies,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  state  normal  school.  There  are  three 
daily,  a  tri-weekly  (German),  and  six  weekly 
(one  German)  newspapers,  two  pnbhc  libraries 
and  20  cbnrcbes.  Terre  Haute  was  laid  out  in 
1816,  and  iucorporsled  as  a  city  in  1863. 

nXBDi.,  a  S.  W.  oonnty  of  ,Geor^  drtined 
by  affluents  of  Flint  nver ;  area,  about  SOO 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  9,063,  of  whom  6,284 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly  leveL 
The  Southwestern  railroad  traverses  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  158,180  hniheli 
of  Indian  corn,  1S,ST3  of  oata,  22,698  of  sireet 
potatoes,  and  6,163  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  444  horses,  983  mules  and  asses,  9$9 
milch  cows,  2,083  other  cattle,  1,069  sbeep, 
and  6,743  swine;  several  manufactories,  S  9t« 
mills,  and  1  tannery.    Capital,  Dawson. 

TDUESnUL  HlGSEnSA  See  MAasmssi. 
Tebbestrial. 

TiZBIEB  (eanis  terrariia,  Flem.),  a  small 
variety  of  dog,  so  named  from  its  propeoBitTlo 
pursue  and  attack  its  prey  in  aubtemuAsn  re- 
treats. It  ia  considered  by  Hamilton  Smith  as 
descended  from  an  indigeaons  European  canine. 


Btjo  T«T)er. 

There  are  two  well  marked  varieties,  the  result 
of  fancy  or  accident.  One,  the  English  or  black 
and  tan,  is  smooth,  rounded,  elegant  In  shape. 
usually  black,  with  tan-colored  spots  over  the 
eyes  and  the  same  tint  on  the  legs  and  lover 
parts;  the  nose  is  sharp,  eyes  bright,  ears 
pointed  or  slightly  turned  down,  and  tie  Mil 
carried  high  and  bowed  over  the  back.  The 
other,  the  Scotch  terrier,  the  oldest  and  purert 
breed,  has  shaggy  and  wiry  hair,  a  shorter  and 
fuller  muzzle,  bearded  snout  and  face,  stonier 
limbs,  less  elegant  form,  and  a  pale  sandy  or 
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ocbrey  color ;  it  is  sometimes  white.  The  isle 
of  Skye  breed  is  one  of  the  most  prized,  and 
one  of  the  ugliest.  The  terrier  has  an  acute 
sense  of  smell)  and  is  a  good  attendant  on  a 
pack  of  hounds,  forcing  foxes  and  other  game 
from  their  coverts  and  dens ;  it  is  a  determined 
enemy  of  the  weasel,  badger,  and  rat  families. 
The  jaws  are  very  powerful.  The  Scotch  ter- 
rier has  been  known  to  kill  100  rats  in  a  room 
in  less  than  seven  minutes.  In  England  the 
terrier  blood  is  visible  in  most  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  dogs ;  but  the  most  prized  variety  is  the 
bull  terrier,  from  a  cross  with  the  bulldog,  the 
most  determined,  pugnacious,  and  s.avage  of 
the  dog  tribe ;  in  this  the  ears  are  pointed,  and 
the  general  characters  are  those  of  the  bulldog ; 
it  is  usually  white,  with  some  black  about  the 
head. — ^The  turnspit  is  a  cross  of  the  terrier 
with  larger  and  less  pure  breeds;  the  body  is 
long  and  heavy,  with  disproportionately  short 
and  generally  crooked  legs ;  it  is  bold,  vigilant, 
and  spirited,  and^  though  larger,  is  used  in  En- 
rope  for  the  purposes  of  the  terrier ;  it  is,  when 
best,  a  cross  with  a  hound;  it  received  its 
name  from  its  being  in  old  times  employed  to 
torn  the  spit  in  the  kitchen,  walking  round  in 
a  kind  of  wheel.  The  C,  loertagui  of  the  an- 
cients, sometimes  erroneously  translated  turn- 
spites  the  lurcher,  a  degenerate  greyhound. 

11BTIASIAII8  (Fr.  tiereiare,  from  Lat  terti- 
ariuSj  containing  a  third  part),  men  or  women 
belonging  to  the  "  third  order  "  in  any  one  of 
the  monastic  orders.  The  tertiarians,  without 
living  in  cloistered  communities,  bind  them- 
selves by  simple  vow^s  to  certain  prayers  and 
observances  of  the  order.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion of  secular  persons  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Premonstratensians,  and 
another  was  connected  with  the  order  of  the 
Templars.  But  it  did  not  become  generally 
known  until  Francis  of  Assisi,  aft«r  founding 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans  (the  first  order) 
and  the  order  of  the  Poor  Clares  (second  order), 
founded  a  third  one  for  the  numerous  laymen 
who  wished  to  conform  themselves  to  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  Franciscans  as  much  as  secular 
occupations  would  permit.  When  their  num- 
ber increased,  many  of  them  jrcsolved  to  adopt 
the  common  life,  and  thus  the  third  regular 
order  of  Franciscans  arose.  (See  Fbanois- 
OAN8,  vol.  vii.,  p.  425.)  The  example  of  the 
Franciscans  was  followed  by  the  Dominicans, 
Angnstinians,  Carmelites,  Servites,  and  other 
orders,  all  which  have  connected  with  them 
both  tertiarians  living  in  the  world,  and  regu- 
lar tertiarians  living  in  common. 

nSfnniiliU  (Quintts  Septimius  Floreks 
TEKTtnxiAiojs),  one  of  the  early  church  fa- 
thers, bom  in  Carthage  about  A.  D.  150,  died 
between  220  and  240.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  centurion,  became  a  lawyer,  embraced 
Christianity  about  190,  and  entered  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood.  He  preached  at  Carthage  and 
probably  at  Eome,  and  became  widely  known 
by  the  publication  of  several  controversial  trea- 
tises, as  well  as  his  ascetic  practices.    About 


the  year  202  he  joined  the  Montanists,  and  at 
once  became  the  champion  of  the  sect,  with 
which  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  dif- 
ference between  his  works  written  before  and 
those  after  he  became  a  Montanist  seems  to  be 
more  a  difference  of  spirit  than  of  doctrine; 
and  his  writings  are  classed  in  authority  with 
those  of  the  other  church  fathers.  He  was  the 
fearless  champion  of  Christianity  against  Jews 
and  pagans,  and  of  catholic  oruiodoxy  in  the 
church.  His  Apologeticus  has  been  called  the 
first  plea  for  religious  liberty  in  Christian  lit- 
erature, and  is  one  of  the  best  defences  of 
Christianity  and  the  Christians  against  their 
pagan  adversaries.  In  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Testimony  of  the  Soul"  he  unfolds  the  pro- 
found thought  that  Christianity  is  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  meets  its  deepest  wants. 
He  led  the  way  in  ecclesiastical  anthropology 
'and  soteriology,  was  the  teacher  of  Cyprian, 
and  the  forerunner  of  Augustine.  Among  his 
controversial  works  are  his  books  "Against 
the  Gentiles,"  "Against  the  Jews,"  "Against 
Hermogenes  "  (showing  that  matter  is  not 
eternal,  but  created  by  Go4),  "Against  the 
Valentinians,"  "  On  the  Prescription  of  Here- 
tics" (asserting  vehemently  that  no  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  received  faith  had  a  claim  to 
toleration  from  the  church,  or  to  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures;  and  contradicting  the  principles  of 
his  "Apology"),  "Against  Marcion,"  "Against 
Praxeas,"  "On  the  Soul,"  "  On  Baptism,"  " On 
the  Flesh  of  Christ,"  and  "On  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body,"  in  all  of  which  he  opposes 
growing  errors,  and  seeks  to  show  what  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  church.  Among  his  prac- 
tical works  belong  the  book  "  On  Penance ;" 
that  "  On  Prayer,"  which  explains  the  Lord's 
'prayer;  "On  Patience;"  "To  the  Martyrs;" 
"On  Theatrical  Shows;"  "On  Idolatry,"  a 
casuistical  discussion  of  the  degree  to  which 
idol  worship  may  be  tolerated  by  Christians ; 
"  On  the  Dress  of  Women,"  and  on  the  "  Veil- 
ing of  Virgins,"  which  teach  that  modesty  and 
the  hiding  of  the  features  are  proper  for  women 
in  the  house  of  God;  and  the  book  "To  his 
Wife,"  in  which  he  proclaims  his  aversion  to 
second  marriages.  His  specially  Montanist 
works  are  the  "  Exhortation  to  Chastity  "  and 
"  On  Monogamy,"  in  which  he  carries  to  abso-* 
lute  prohibition  the  theory  of  the  book  "  To  his 
Wife ;"  "  On  Chastity,"  which  denies  that  those 
who  are  guilty  of  gross  sins  can  be  absolved ; 
"  On  Repentance ;"  "  On  Fasting ;"  "  On  the 
Soldier's  Crown ;"  and  "  On  Flight,"  which  in- 
sists that  Christians  ought  not  to  flee  from  per- 
secutions. Tertullian's  works  ai'e  written  in  a 
rude  Punic  Latin  interlarded  with  African  or 
old  Latin  idioms  and  phrases  of  Latinized  Greek. 
His  earlier  works  are  said  to  have  been  writteh 
in  Greek,  but  have  come  down  only  in  Latin 
trimslations.  The  9tyle  of  all  is  nervous,  abrupt, 
often  obscure,  and  vehement.  The  first  collected 
edition  is  that  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  (fol.,  Basel, 
1521).  Among  the  numerous  later  editions  are 
those  by  Sender  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1770-78),  Leo- 
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pold  in  GeradorTs  BibliotKeea  Palrum  Latino- 
rum  (vols.  IT.  to  vii.,  Leipsic,  183S-'41),  Migne 
(vol*,  i.  to  iii.  of  Patrolcgit  latine,  PoriB,  1844), 
and  Oehler  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  18fi3).  Trsnsla- 
tions  of  several,  especiallr  of  the  "  Apologj," 
have  been  published  in  most  of  the  modom 
EoTopean  languagca. — The  lif  e  of  Tortollian  has 
been  written  by  Jerome  in  the  early  church, 
and  in  modem  times  by  Neandcr  {Antignc*- 
ticu*^  Berlin,  1825)  and  Hesielberg  (Dorpat, 
1848;.  Bee  also  the  special  works  on  Mon- 
tanism  by  Wernsdorf  (1751),  Monter  (1829), 
Hchwe^rlor  (1841),  and  Banr  (ISCl)- 

TfXl'II.  I.  A  N.  E.  province  of  Spain,  in 
AragoD,  bordering  on  Saragosso,  Tarrafrona, 
Castellon,  Valencia,  Cnenca,  and  Gnadalajara; 
area,  6,494  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  262,201. 
The  Albarracin  moantains  traverse  it  E.  and 
W.,  sending  off  nnmeroos  spun  on  both  sides, 
which  are  covered  with  forests  and  abound  in 
game.  Mucia  de  Ban  Juan,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal snmmits  of  the  main  range,  is  covered 
with  snow  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  rivera  Tagns,  Guadalaviar,  and  Jucar 
have  their  sources  on  its  sides.  The  prov- 
ince is  well  watered  by  the  Guadalnpe  and 
the  Jiloca,  afflnenta  of  the  Ebro,  the  Gnadala- 
viar,  and  numeroos  smaller  streama.  There 
are  extensive  plains  producing  grdn,  wine,  oil, 
silk,  hemp,  flai,  saSron,  and  frnit.  Nnmerons 
sheep,  swine,  and  cattle  are  reared.  Coarse 
woollen  goods,  linen,  canvas,  leather,  paper, 
and  earthenware  ore  manufactured.  IL  A 
town,  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadalaviar,  13S  ra.  E,  of  Madrid ;  pop. 
ahoat  10,500.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground, 
is  Burronnded  by  old  walls,  and  entered  by  a 
nnmber  of  gates  surmounted  by  Aragonese 
towers.  There  is  a  cathedral,  episcopal  palace, 
several  convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a  bull  ring 
capable  of  accommodating  9,000  spectators. 

n8CHE.V|  a  town  of  Lower  Silesia,  Austria, 
on  the  rtgiit  bank  of  the  Olsa,  3S  m.  S.  E.  of 
Troppau ;  pop.  in  1870,  including  suburbs,  9,779, 
There  is  some  trade  in  local  products.  The 
principal  manufactory  is  one  for  yarns,  and 
there  is  also  a  large  publishing  house. — The 
peace  ooncludod  at  Teschen,  May  13, 1779,  be- 
tween Maria  Theresa  and  Frederiak  the  Great, 
terminated  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession. 
The  former  due  by  of  Teschen  comprised  till 
1849  most  of  an  eitensire  circle  of  the  aame 
name,  now  divided  into  eight  bailiwicks. 

TESSIM.     See  Tioivo. 

TEST  AMBIT.    See  Will. 

TEgriHtMT,  OM  and  New.    See  Bible. 

TKTriBOIfY.    See  Evidbmcb. 

'i'lKRDINATi,  a  term  employed  b;  Klein,  and 
adopted  by  Agassiz,  synonymous  with  chelo- 
nians,  and  embracing  the  reptiles  known  as 
tortoises  and  turtles.  They  are  the  highest 
of  the  class,  approaching  the  lower  or  aquatic 
birds  in  form,  mode  of  oiistence,  and  in  some 
points  of  structure ;  the  rcKions  of  the  body 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  head  has  a  con- 
siderable mobility  on  the  neok.    Domfril  and 
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Bibron  divide  the  order  into  four  fanulies: 
tAaJaMttMor marine  turtles;  potatniUt  or  river 
tortoises ;  tloditet  or  marsh  tortoises,  with  the 
subfamilies  eryptodirtt,  which  bend  the  short 
neck  like  the  letter  Z,  and  conceal  the  head 
on  the  median  line  beneath  the  carapace,  sod 
pltUTodira,  which  curve  the  long  neck  hori. 
zontally  and  on  the  side  of  the  body  under  tie 
shell ;  and  ehenita  or  land  tortoises,  the  high, 
est  in  rank.  Agsasiz  (''Contributions  to  the 
Natural  nist«7  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," vol.  i.,  part  21  adopts  Oppei's  snbdiviaiHi 
of  the  order,  making  the  ^snborders :  L,  eA«- 
fimti,  with  the  families:  1,  eAfJoniotifa,  marine 
turtles,  and  2,  tphargidida,  leather  or  trank 
turtles;  and  II.,  itmyda,  with  the  families:  3, 
trionyehida,  soft-shelled  tortoises;  4,  thely- 
oida  (tnatamata);  5,  hudratpidida,  likeplaf«- 
my  and  other  flattened  epecies,  mostly  Sonth 
American,  nnit«d  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  pre- 
ceding family ;  6,  ehelydroida,  snapping  tur- 
tles ;  7,  einotttmoida,  mud  turtles ;  8,  «inj>- 
doida,  fresh-water  species  tike  the  terrapins; 
and  B,  teitadinina,  land  tortoisae  like  the  great 
GaUpagos,  gopher,  and  common  Enropeon  tor- 
toises. The  characters  of  the  suborders  with 
their  families  will  be  pven  under  Toetoibb  and 


BkelMon  of  TortotM. 

Tprtlr,  which  may  be  considered  as  core- 
sponding  to  the  amyda  and  cKeltmii  of  Oppel. 
The  skeleton  is  in  great  part  eitemal,  tho 
bony  hoi  being  covered  only  by  comparativelj 
thin  scales  or  a  naked  akin;  the  most  striking 
character  is  the  stiff  vertebral  column,  epresd- 
ing  in  tho  shape  of  a  carapace  or  shield,  con- 
nected by  a  latoral  bridge  with  the  plastron  or 
ventral  plate,  between  which  tlio  oi^^nsof  Iho 
trank  are  enclosed,  and  having  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  opening  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
head,  limbs,  and  tail,  which  are  all  free;  loco- 
motion is  always  performed  by  tho  four  limbs. 
The  shield  consists  of  a  hard  and  dry  epidermic 
covering,  under  which  is  a  bony  plate  made  np 
of  the  vertebra,  jibg,  and  sternnm,  overUiil 
and  the  intervals  filled  with  the  ossified  skiu 
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or  dermal  skeleton,  divided  into  many  pieces 
nnited  hy  sature;  in  the  marine  turtles  this 
dermal  skeleton  is  imperfect  (especially  be- 
low), less  developed  in  the  trionyz,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  trunk  turtle  (sphargis).  The 
epidermic  plates  in  the  tortoise-shell  turtle 
grow  only  on  the  anterior  edge,  the  older 
parts  moving  backward,  much  as  in  the  human 
nail ;  but  in  the  land  tortoises  they  increase 
below  and  on  all  sides,  in  concen1j*io  rings, 
like  the  annual  growths  of  a  tree ;  there  is 
evexy  intermediate  stage  between  these  types : 
a  monlting  of  the  epidermis  takes  place  in  all 
cbelonians,  scale  by  scale.  In  aU  except  the 
imbricated  turtle  the  colors  are  in  the  lowest 
layers  of  the  epidermis ;  in  this  they  exist  in 
the  external  dry  homy  layers,  displaying  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  hues  of  tortoise  shell ; 
in  the  corium  or  true  skin  is  deposited  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  the  dermal  skeleton.  The 
Bkall  is  solid  and  compact,  and  the  facial  bones , 
are  immovably  fixed  to  the  cranium ;  the  lower 
jaw  consists  of  a  firm  bony  arch ;  the  occipital 
bone  strikingly  resembles  a  vertebra;  the  pari- 
etals  principally  enclose  the  brain;  there  are 
two  pairs  of  frontals,  and  the  nasals  are  almost 
always  wanting.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are 
nine,  if  the  odontoid  process  be  considered  dis- 
tinct, and  have  no  transverse  processes ;  some 
liave  a  concave-convex  articulation,  others  a 
convex-concave,  one  a  biconcave  (toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  series),  and  one  a  biconvex 
(in  the  middle),  giving  considerable  freedom  of 
motion  in  certain  directions  without  the  fiexi- 
bility  of  the  bird's  neck.  The  dorsal  vertebrsD 
are  11,  of  which  the  first  is  movable,  the  rest 
nnited  into  a  firm  arch  by  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  spinous  processes ;  the  ribs  ex- 
tend from  between  the  vertebrae,  being  strong- 
est where  the  dermal  skeleton  is  least  devel- 
oped, as  in  trionyx^  sphargis^  &c. ;  the  sternum 
consists  of  four  pairs  and  one  odd  bone,  vary- 
ing much  in  size  and  connection,  nnited  to  the 
ribs  by  a  bony  bridge,  the  marginal  plates  be- 
ing dermal  bones ;  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  very 
movable,  convex  behind,  concave  before,  and 
without  spinous  processes.  The  scapular  and 
pelvic  arches  are  withdrawn  under  the  bony 
roof  of  the  body;  the  bones  of  the  shoulder 
are  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  the  scapula  and 
acromion  united  at  right  angles,  the  coracoid 
ranning  backward  among  the  muscles,  and  the 
three  united  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity;  the 
humerus  is  short,  crooked,  and  turned  inward; 
the  forearm  and  hand  have  their  transverse  di- 
ameter vertical,  the  ulna  overlying  the  radius, 
so  that  the  limb  may  be  drawn  back  under  the 
carapace  by  the  bending  of  all  t^he  joints  in  the 
plane  of  the  scapula;  the  form  of  the  hand 
varies  in  the  different  families,  according  as  it 
is  used  for  terrestrial  or  aquatic  locomotion. 
The  pelvic  arch  is  formed  by  three  permanently 
distinct  bones,  which  meet  in  the  cotyloid  cav- 
ity ;  the  bones  of  the  hind  legs  are  like  those 
of  the  anterior,  but  the  femur  is  straighter 
than  the  humerus ;  there  are  great  differences 


in  the  relative  size  of  the  two  pairs  of  legs  in 
the  two  suborders.  The  cervical  muscles  are 
largely  developed;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
are  much  like  those  of  mammals.  The  cere- 
bral hemispheres  are  hollow  and  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  in  other  reptiles,  with  a  generally 
smooth  surface.  There  is  a  tympanic  cavity 
and  membrane,  the  former  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  bony  partition ;  the  eyes  are  larger 
and  more  movable  than  in  the  lower  reptiles, 
similar  to  those  of  birds  in  the  lids,  nictitating 
menibrane,  osseous  framework  of  cornea,  and 
round  pupil;  a  lachrymal  gland  is  present. 
Hearing  and  vision  itre  acute,  but  smell  is  dnl], 
the  nostrils  being  used  chiefly  for  their  slow 
respiration;  they  chew  their  food,  and  the 
tongue  is  broad,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  an 
acute  ^nse  of  touch ;  the  tongue  is  of  use  also 
in  the  respiratory  process,  as  they  swallow  air 
into  the  lungs.  The  upper  jaw  always  shuts 
over  the  lower,  and  both  are  covered  with  a 
peculiar  horny  sheath ;  the  intestines,  as  in  the 
higher  classes,  are  longest  in  the  herbivorous 
families,  but  the  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  vary  much  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  food;  the  liver  and  gall  bladder  are 
large ;  spleen  and  pancreas  always  present,  the 
former  solid  and  generally  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  this  to  the  duodenum ;  the  pancreas 
is  lobular  and  irregular,  and  much  the  largest 
in  the  carnivorous  feeders;  digestion  is  per- 
formed very  slowly,  and  hunger  can  be  endured 
a  long  time.  Respiration  is  effected  by  swal- 
lowing air,  on  account  of  the  immobility  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  assisted,  according  to  Agassiz, 
by  the  diaphragm,  which  is  well  developed  in 
the  order,  and  by  the  scapular  and  pelvic  mus- 
cles ;  the  lungs  are  voluminous,  most  so  in  the 
land  tortoises ;  the  trionyx  can  remain  half  an 
hour  or  more  under  water,  aeration  of  the  blood 
in  this  and  other  aquatic  species  being  doubtless 
partly  effected,  as  in  frogs,  through  the  naked 
skin ;  many  species  have  the  power  of  emitting 
vocal  sounds,  independent  of  the  sharp  hiss 
which  they  all  produce ;  respiration  is  reduced 
or  entirely  suspended  in  the  hibernating  spe- 
cies, according  to  the  degree  of  this  state.  The 
heart  is  just  above  the  liver,  between  its  halves ; 
the  ventricle  is  single,  divided  into  two  cavities 
by  an  imperfect  partition,  and  gives  rise  both 
to  the  two  aortae  and  the  pulmonary  artery; 
it  beats  about  ten  times  a  minute ;  the  lym- 
phatic system  is  greatly  developed,  two  hearts 
near  the  base  of  the  tail  sending  the  lymph 
over  the  body.  The  kidneys  are  comparatively 
small,  flattened  and  lobed,  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
outside  the  peritoneum ;  the  ureters  short,  and 
bladder  large ;  the  ovaries  are  much  like  those 
of  birds,  and  the  number  of  eggs  matured  in  a 
year  varies  in  different  members  of  the  order ; 
the  cloaca  is  very  large  in  both  sexes.  All  are 
oviparous,  and  the  eggs  are  spherical,  covered 
with  a  hard  shell,  and  laid  in  moist  or  dry 
ground  or  hot  sand,  the  number  varying  from 
four  or  five  in  the  land  tortoises  to  more  than 
100  in  the  marine  turtles;  the  young,  which 
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appear  from  the  egg  in  from  six  weeks  to  four 
months  or  more^  are  generally  very  different 
in  form  from  the  parents ;  there  is  a  hard  tu- 
bercle on  the  snout  of  the  young  for  breaking 
through  the  shell  of  the  egg.  The  growth  is 
▼ery  slow,  and  they  attain  the  period  of  pu- 
berty the  l|itest  of  all  reptiles ;  they  can  exist 
a  long  time  without  nourishment,  and  give 
signs  of  vitality,  according  to  Eedi^s  experi- 
ments, 23  days  after  decapitation;  the  same 
experimenter  ascertained  that  a  land  tortoise 
lived  for  six  months,  blindly  groping  about, 
after  the  brain  had  been  entirely  removed; 
they  live  more  than  a  century. — Chelonians 
first  appeared  in  the  oolitic  period,  according 
.to  Agassiz,  when  neither  genuine  birds  nor 
mammals  existed ;  the  so-called  tortoise  foot- 
prints in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  Devonian 
strata  were  undoubtedly  made  by  crustaceans 
or  other  articulates;  according  to  Pictet,  im- 

Sressions  of  their  shields  first  occur  in  the  Jura 
mestone  and  the  Stonesfield  oolite,  and  the 
four  types  of  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  together ; 
they  also  are  found  in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial 
deposits.  In  the  diluvium  of  the  Sivalik  hills 
of  the  Himalaya  range  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  a  gigantic  ohelonian  {eoUmocMys 
atlasy  Oautl.  and  Falc.)^  which  must  have  been 
18  to  20  ft.  in  length ;  it  appears  that  its  exis- 
tence was  known  to  the  natives,  as  this  figure 
enters  largely  into  the  old  East  Indian  cosmog- 
onies. In  geological  times  chelonians  existed 
in  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  now 
too  cold  for  them;  marine  and  fresh-water 
species  also  are  often  found  together,  a  fact 
explained  by  estuary  deposits,  a  more  uniform 
constitution  of  the  early  waters  of  the  globe, 
and  a  mixture  by  sudden  inundations  and  sur- 
face changes.  The  present  geographical  range 
of  chelonians  is  less  extensive  ttsan  that  of  the 
other  orders  of  reptiles,  the  marine  turtles  hav- 
ing the  greatest  and  the  terrestrial  species  the 
least ;  the  marine  species  are  also  the  largest 
except  the  Galapagos  tortoise. 

TI^ANIJS,  a  spasmodic  disease  characterized 
by  painful,  involuntary,  .and  protracted  con- 
traction of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  As  seen  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, the  disease  is  almost  invariably  con- 
sequent upon  a  wound  or  injury ;  but  in  par- 
ticular localities  and  in  hot  climates,  it  may 
occur  without  any  lesion  either  external  or 
internal.  The  disease  usually  begins  with  chills 
and  a  feeling  of  depression  and  debility,  with 
vertigo  and  sleeplessness.  At  first  there  is 
commonly  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  uneasiness 
about  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws.  The 
patient  thinks  he  has  taken  cold  or  has  a  slight 
rheumatic  affection.  He  finds  he  is  unable  to 
separate  the  jaws  to  any  distance,  and  more  or 
loss  gradually  they  close,  so  that  he  is  unable 
to  open  the  mouth  at  all;  a  condition  called 
locked  jaw.  As  the  disease  advances  there  is 
acute  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  ex- 
tending through  toward  the  back;  and  this 
pain,  like  the  contractions  of  the  voluntary 


muscles,  is  aggravated  in  paroxysms.  Grad- 
ually the  large  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities become  affected.  In  some  cases  all 
the  muscles  are  firmly  contracted,  and  the  body 
remains  stiff  and  straight.  Ordinarily  the  strong 
extensors  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  more  af- 
fected than  the  fiexor  muscles,  or  their  supe- 
rior power  overcomes  the  resistance  of  these 
latter,  and  during  the  paroxysm  the.  body  is 
forcibly  curved  backward,  the  patient  resting 
upon  his  hands  and  heels  only.  This  consti- 
tutes oputhoUmo$»  Occasionally,  though  it 
must  be  very  rarely,  the  body  is  bent  forward, 
constituting  emprosthotonas ;  and  still  more 
rarely  there  is  lateral  curvature,  forming  pleu- 
rosthotonas.  The  mnsdes  concerned  in  deglu- 
tition are  early  affected,  so  that  swallowing  is 
rendered  difficult  or  impossible.  Later,  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  occur,  the  brow  be- 
coming knit,  the  eyes  wide  open,  fixed  and 
staring,  the  nostrils  distended,  and.  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  drawn  back,  exposing  the  clenched 
teeth,  and  producing  an  expression  called  rittu 
sardonieus.  When  the  disease  has  once  set  in, 
the  muscles  affected  are  rarely  at  any  time 
afterward  wholly  relaxed.  At  intervals  more 
or  less  closely  approximated  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  paroxysms 
occur  during  which  the  spasm  is  aggravated, 
the  muscles  affected  becoming  tense  and  hard 
as  boards.  During  these  paroxysms  the  pa- 
tient commonly  suffers  from  intense  pain  in 
the  musples  affected,  and  the  substernal  pain, 
dependent  probably  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  likewise  aggravated.  Cases  have  occurred 
in  whiqh  the  teeth  have  been  broken,  bones 
fractured,  or  muscles  torn  across.  The  spasms 
come  on  even  when  the  patient  i^  perfectly  at 
rest;  but  they  are  evidently  excited  by  the 
slightest  attempt  at  voluntary  motion,  by  ef- 
forts at  deglutition,  or  by  mental  emotion. 
The  patient's  mind  is  commonly  unaffected 
throughout  the  disease ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to 
be  obstinately  constipated,  and  when  evacua- 
tions are  obtained  they  are  offensive  and  un- 
natural. Death  may  occur  either  suddenly 
during  a  paroxysm  or  from  suffocation,  the 
muscles  of  respiration  becoming  fixed  and  the 
spasm  in  some  instances  probably  affecting  the 
glottis.  In  other  cases  death  results  from  ex- 
haustion, the  patient  being  worn  out  by  pain, 
sleeplessness,  and  want  of  nourishment— Te- 
tanus is  fatal  in  the  large  majority  of  cases. 
Post-mortem  examination  throws  but  little 
light  on  its  pathology.  Dr.  Lockhart  Clark 
believes  that  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  always  present ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  symptoms  are  so  similar  to  those  of  poi- 
soning by  strychnia  would  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  in  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  although  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  cord  are  the  parts  attacked. 
In  cases  arising  from  wounds,  the  nerve  lead- 
ing from  the  wound  shows  evidences  of  in- 
fiammation,  being  commonly  red  and  swollen ; 
but  with  this  exception  no  lesions  have  been 
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fonnd  which  are  constantly  connected  with  the 
disease. — Idiopathic  tetanus,  rare  in  temperate, 
is  not  uncommon  in  hot  climates ;  hut  though 
heat  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause,  the  exciting 
cause  is  generally  exposure  to  damp  and  cold. 
In  traumatic  tetanus,  exposure  to  cold,  particu- 
larly when  the  body  is  debilitated  by  previous 
warm  weather,  seems  to  be  an  efScient  cause. 
Thus  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
who  were  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  just  after 
the  battle,  while  the  previous  weather  had 
been  hot  and  oppressive,  suffered  severely  from 
tetanus ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  where 
the  wounded  lay  on  the  field  exposed  to  cold 
and  rain  during  the  night,  Larrey  found  more 
than  100  attacked  with  tetanus  the  next  mom-- 
ing.  Tetanus  is  more  liable  to  follow  punc- 
tured and  lacerated  than  incised  wounds ;  and 
wounds  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  which  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  are  particularly  dangerous,  but  it  may 
follow  wounds  of  every  character.  Even  those 
made  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  and  the  stroke 
of  a  whip,  the  cutting  of  a  corn  and  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  have  all  been  followed  by  this  for- 
midable anid  fatal  disease.  Oases  are  on  record 
in  which  lying-in  women  have  been  seized  by 
the  •disease.  The  time  which  elapses  between 
the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  period  of 
invasion  of  the  disease  varies  greatly.  Larrey 
says  that  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt  it  rarely 
appeared  before  the  fifth  or  after  the  fifteenth 
day ;  yet  some  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
came  on  in  a  few  hours,  and  others  in  which 
it  was  delayed  for  more  than  a  month.  When 
the  paroxysms  come  on  suddenly,  recur  at  short- 
intervals,  and  increase  in  violence,  treatment 
is  rarely  of  any  avail ;  death  in  such  cases  oc- 
curs often  as  early  as  the  second,  and  is  rarely 
delayed  beyond  the  fifth  day.  When  the  at- 
tack is  less  violent  and  the  interval  between 
the  paroxysms  longer,  the  prospects  of  the 
patient  are  better,  and  if  life  is  protracted 
beyond  the  tenth  day  he  will  frequently  re- 
cover.— ^The  treatment  of  tetanus  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has 
been  strongly  recommended*  and  where  it  is 
well  borne,  it  mitigates  greatly  the  sufiferings 
of  the  patient.  Opium  has  been  given  in  large 
and  repeated  doses ;  when  recourse  is  had  to 
it,  it  should  be  administered  in  a  liquid  form, 
or  some  salt  of  morphia  should  be  used.  A  i 
strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  may 
be  given  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Wine  and 
distilled  spirits,  with  or  without  opium,  have 
been  given  in. large  quantities,  and  in  many 
cases  apparently  with  benefit.  The  bowels 
sbotdd  be  occasionally  moved  by  active  pur- 
gatives. But  as  the  paroxysms  are  mainly 
excited  by  external  sources  of  irritation,  even 
slight  ones,  the  principle  of  the  treatment 
should  be  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet. 
Stillness,  a  darkened  apartment,  few  atten- 
dants, and  the  absence  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
canses  of  'physical  or  mental  disturbance, 
promise  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  any 


active  interference  or  the  repeated  adminis- 
tration of  medicinal  agents. 
.  TETUAN)  a  city  and  seaport  of  Morocco,  in 
the  province  of  Fez,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ceuta ;  lat. 
86°  87'  K,  Ion.  5**  18'  W. ;  pop.  about  20,000. 
The  town  is  about  6  m.  W.  of  the  coast,  on 
high  ground,  which  rises  on  the  south  into  a 
ridge  8,000  ft.  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  fianked  with  towers,  and  is  defended  by 
a  castle.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
but  there  are  some  fine  buildings,  particular- 
ly mosques,  of  which  there  are  40.  Its  har- 
bor is  an  open  roadstead  unprotected  on  the 
east,  and  is  fit  for  small  vessels  only.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  leather,  leather 
goods,  swords,  and  firearms,  and  a  considera- 
ble inland  trade  through  Fez.  Its  foreign 
trade  consists  principally  in  supplying  Gibral- 
tar with  provisions.  In  1878,  211  vessels,  of 
2,716  tons,  entered  its  port.  The  value  of  its 
imports  was  $lll,6fi6;  exports,  $56,775.  Te- 
tuan  tiras  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1860, 
but  was  given  up  in  the  following  year. 

TETZBL,  or  Texd,  JthaiB,  a  German  monk, 
bom  in  Leipsio  about  1460,  died  there  in  Au-  * 
gust,  1519.  He  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy at  the  university  of  Leipsio,  and  in  1489 
entered  the  order  of  Dominicans.  He  gained 
celebrity  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  re- 
peatedly engaged  to  preach  indulgences  granted 
by  the  pope  to  raise  money  for  religious  pur- 
poses. The  early  Protestant  biographers  ef 
Tetzel  say  that  he  sold  certificates  of  indul- 
gence without  requiring  previous  confession, 
and  indulgences  for  future  tma;  that  he  led 
a  very  immoral  life,  and  was  even  convicted 
at  Innspruck  of  adultery;  but  Catholic  his- 
torians have  generally  qualified  these  state- 
ments as  ^oss  exaggerations,  though  they  ad- 
mit that  he  often  offered  the  indulgences  in 
an  offensive  and  mountebank  way.  In  1616 
Tetzel  began  the  publication  of  an  induJgenoe 
designed  to  procure  means  for  the  construc- 
tion of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  an  appointment  as  inquisitor.  Never 
before  had  the  preaching  of  an  indulgence 
produced  such  a  commotion.  He  is  said  to 
have  assured  the  people  that  as  soon  as  the 
money  resounded  in  the  chest  their  sins  would 
be  forgiven,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  re- 
ceived into  heaven;  but  Catholics  maintain 
that  this  is  conclusively  refuted  by  the  Instrac- 
tio  Summaria  Sacerdotum  ad  Pradicandas  In- 
dulgentias^  prepared  by  Tetzel  in  1517,  in  which 
he  makes  the  gaining  of  an  indulgence  ex- 
pressly dependent  upon  repentance  and  con- 
fession. As  a  delegate  of  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  Tetzel  was  generally  re- 
ceived with  great  pomp,  but  at  the  same  time 
met  with  a  powerful  and  rapidly  increasing 
opposition.  On  Oct.  81,  1617,  Luther  posted 
the  celebrated  96  theses  against  the  abuses  in 
preaching  indulgences  on  the  doors  of  the 
church  in  Wittenberg.  Tetzel  publicly  burned 
the  theses  at  Jftterbogk,  and  in  January,  1618, 
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in  a  public  disputation  at  the  university  of 
Franldortron-the-Oder,  defended  several  anti- 
theses. The  students  of  Wittenberg,  in  their 
turn,  burned  800  copies  of  the  antitheses  of 
Tetzel.  Tetzel  replied  once  more,  in  Maj,  bj 
a  refutation  of  the  sermon  of  Luther  on  indul- 
gences and  grace,  but  seems  to  have  had  no 
longer  any  influence  on  public  opinion.  Among 
the  latest  biographers  of  Tetzel  are  Hoffmann, 
a  Protestant  (Lebensbeaehreibung  von  Tetzel^ 
Leipsic,  1844),  and  Grdne,  a  Roman  Catholic 
(Thtzel  und  Luther,  oder  Lebemgeschichte  und 
Rechtfertigung  des  Ablcuspredigera  und  Inqui- 
$itor»  Dr,  Johann  TeUely  &c.,  Soest,  1858). 

TEUCiS  (Gr.  Tfvfcpof).  L  The  first  king  of 
Troy,  son  of  the  river  god  Scamander  by  the 
nymph  Idea,  after  whom  the  Trojans  are 
sometimes  called  Teucrians.  IL  A  Grecian 
hero  in  the  war  against  Troy,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione  of  Crete, 
and  a  stepbrother  of  AJax.  He  was  the  best 
archer  among  the  Greeks;  but  on  his  return 
from  Troy  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  in 
Salamis  because  he  had  not  avenged  the  death 
of  A jax  nor  brought  back  his  body.  He  there- 
fore settled  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  found- 
ed there  the  city  of  Salamis. 

TEIJFFEL,  Wilhetai  SIginiud,  a  German  philol- 
ogist, born  in  Ludwigsburg,  Sept.  27,  1820. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  criticaJ  study  of  Horace, 
and  published  valuable  papers  on  the  works 
and  times  of  that  author.  In  1845  he  became 
editor  of  the  Realencyhlopadie  der  classiachen 
Alterthumawissenschafty  begun  by  Pauly.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  professor  of  classical 
philology  in  Ttlbingen.  He  has  especially 
studied  the  literary  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  late  also  of  Germany,  and  his 
various  publications  on  single  authors,  as  Ju- 
venal, Aristophanes,  and  yEschylus,  were  uni- 
versally received  afl  important.  His  principal 
work,  Qeschichte  der  romUchen  Literatur  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-^70),  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages  (London,  1874). 

TECTOIHIBfi  FMtfST,  a  mountain  chain  of 
Germany,  partly  in  the  principality  of  Lippe, 
partly  in  Prussia,  extendmg,  at  first  under  the 
name  of  Egge,  in  a  N.  direction  through  the 
territory  of  Paderborn  to  Driburg,  then  N.  W. 
toward  Bielefeld  and  Halle,  and  terminating  at 
the  Bervergern,  6  m.  E.  of  Rheine  on  the  Ems. , 
Its  total  extent  is  about  80  m.  It  reaches  its 
highest  point  of  more  than  1,500  ft.  near 
Horn  in  Lippe.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  Ro- 
man legions  of  Varus  were  defeated  (A.  D.  9) 
in  this  mountain  region,  which  he  calls  Teuto- 
burgiensis  saltue,  by  Arminius,  prince  of  the 
Cherusci,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  as  that 
of  the  liberator  of  Germany.  (See  AsMiinuB.) 
His  colossal  monument  by  Bandel  was  unveiled 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Aug.  16,  1875, 
amid  national  rejoicings,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Grotenberg  near  Detmold.    (See  Bakdel.) 

TEUTONIC  mriGHTB,  or  IslghtB  of  the  Hosplta] 
•f  9L  Wuj  fai  Jenaden,  a  powerful  religious 


and  military  order  which  originated  during 
the  crusades.  The  hospit^  of  St.  Mary  in 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  order  derives  its 
canonical  name,  was  founded  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Jeruaalem  by  the  crusaders  in  1099. 
A  German  merchant  and  his  wife  threw  open 
their  dwelling  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  their 
own  nation ;  a  chapel  was  afterward  attached 
to  the  house  by  permission  of  the  patriarch 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  establish- 
ment, to  which  the  founder  devoted  all  his 
wealth,  was  after  its  extension  maintained  by 
alms  collected  among  the  Germans;  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  persons  also  devoted 
their  property  and  services  to  the  same  par- 
pose,  assuming  a  religious  dress  and  binding 
themselves  by  monastic  vows  (1119),  with  the 
approbation  of  Pope  Calixtus  II.  During  the 
siege  of  Acre  in  1189  charitable  burghers  of 
Bremen  and  Lubeck  established  a  guild  of 
hospitaUera  for  German-  soldiers,  whose  num- 
bers were  so  great  after  the  death  of  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  that  the  merchants  made  tents 
with  the  sails  of  their  vessels,  and  called  to 
their  assistance  the  brethren  of  St.  Mary  in 
Jerusalem.  Both  confraternities  were  then 
organized  into  one  order  by  Duke  Frederick 
of  Swabia,  who  obtained  the  approbation  of 
Pope  Celestine  IIL,  Feb.  28,  1192.  The  new 
order  retained  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
adopted  by  the  German  brotherhood  in  Jeru- 
salem. None  were  at  first  admitted  to  mem- 
bership but  Germans  of  noble  birth;  abont 
1221  half-knights,  or  sergeants,  as  among  the 
templars  and  hospitallers,  were  added,  as  well 
as  priest-ohapluns.  The  dress  was  black  with 
a  white  mantle,  upon  which  was  a  black  cross 
with  a  silver  edging.  The  Order  had  an  elec- 
tive grand  master,  who  first  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
then  when  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  at  Venice,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ISth 
century  at  Marburg.  Conrad,  duke  of  Maso- 
via,  c«dled  the  Teutonic  knights,  then  under 
the  famous  grand  master  Hermann  of  Salza,  to 
his  assistance  about  1226,  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  heathen  Prussians  and  Lithua- 
nians, and  to  help  in  spreading  the  gospel 
among  them.  He  gave  them  the  territory  of 
Culm  on  the  Vistula,  and  from  this  point  they 
extended  their  conquests  over  the  territory 
of  Prussia,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  knights 
sword-bearers  over  Courland  and  Livonia,  ex- 
terminating the  pagan  inhabitants  with  fire 
and  sword.  In  1309  the  grand  master  fixed 
his  seat  at  Marienburg.  Possessing  the  richest 
and  most  commercial  provinces  of  the  north, 
the  order  became  exceedingly  powerful ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  it 
had  reached  its  greatest  prosperity,  its  territory 
extended  from  the  Oder  to  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
and  its  yearly  revenue  was  estimated  at  800,- 
000  marks.  Nobles  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
flocked  to  its  banner.  Internal  dissensions, 
luxury,  and  unjust  and  oppressive  acts  threat- 
ened its  decline  from  this  period,  and  a  con- 
flict with  the  Polish  kings  hastened  it.    In  the 
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battle  of  Orflnwald  or  Tannenberg  in  1410 
the;  were  totally  defeated  hj  Ladislas  Jagel- 
)oq;  and  after  a  sabaeqaeiit  long  war  with 
Carimir  IV.,  West  Prussia  was  given  ap  to 
Poland,  and  for  Eaat  PruBsia  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  (1446).  An  attempt  to 
regain  their  independence  deprived  them  of 
East  ProBaia,  whioh  in  1625  was  presented  by 
Sigismond  I.  of  Poland  to  the  grand  master, 
the  margrave  Albert  of  Braodenborg,  as  a 
hereditary  duchj.  The  order  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness. In  162T  the  grand  master  fixed  his  seat 
at  Hergentheim  in  Swabia,  became  a  spiritual 

Erince  of  the  Gennan  empire,  and  had  under 
im  XI  provinces  divided  into  commanderies. 
In  1B06  the  peace  of  Presbiirg  gave  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria  the  rights,  revenues,  and 
poMeaeions  of  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order;  but  in  the  campaign  of  180B  Napoleon 
while  at  Ratisboil  abolished  the  order  on  April 
24,  its  widely  scattered  territory,  comprising 
^Qt  8S0  sq.  m.  with  83,000  inhabitants,  fall- 
ing to  the  princes  in  whose  dominions  it  was. 
It  was  revived  in  the  Austrian  empire  in  1884 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  im- 
perial family;  it  was  more  fully  reorganized 
in  1B40.  From  1863  till  his  death  In  Mexico, 
the  archdnke  Maximilian  was  grand  master. 
The  present  grand  master  is  the  archduke 
Wilhelm. 

IBJTOHSXLat.  TeuUmet  or  TetiUni),  a  pow- 
erful people  of  ancient  Germany,  who  prob- 
ably dwelt  on  the  southerii  shores  of  the  Bal-. 
tic,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cimbri,  together 
with  whom  they  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
Roman  republic  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century 
B.  0,,  when  they  were  annihilated  by  Marios. 
(See  Cimbri.)  The  name  Teutons  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  ancient  Germans  in  general. '  (See 

GbRMAKIO  PAOSaAHD  Lamocaors.) 

TEWKEranST,  a  market  town  of  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  at  the  coufloence  of  the  Avon 
and  Severn,  108  m.  W.  by  N.  of  London ;  pop. 
in  19T1, 6,40fl.  It  has  an  old  church  in  the  Nor- 
man style,  town  hall,  mechanics'  library,  and 
Btoi^ing,  lace,  and  nail  manufactories.  Edward 
IV.  here  defeated  the  Lancastrians  In  1471. 

inUS,  a  S.  W.  state  of  the  American  Union, 
the  ISth  admitted  under  the  constitution,  situ- 
ated between  lat.  26°  60'  and  86°  80'  N.,  and 
Ion.  98°  30'  and  106°  40'  W. ;  greatest  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  N. 
v.  comer,  about  825  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
x)ong  the  32d  parallel,  abont  740  m. ;  area, 
274,866  sq.  m.,  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  state  or  territory  eioept  Alaska,  and 
nearly  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  New  York. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico  (W,  of  the 
103d  meridiaQ),  the  Indian  territory,  and  Ar- 
kansas, the  Red  river  being  ^e  dividing  line 
E.  of  the  100th  meridian  ;  E.  by  the  Indian 
territory  (N.  of  lat.  34°  80'),  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  mostly 
separated  by  the  Sabine  river  and  lake ;  S.  £. 
by  the  golf  of  Mexico ;  S.  W.  by  Mexico,  from 
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which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grande ;  and 
W.  by  New  Mexico.  The  state  is  (1876)  divided 
into  174  counties,  of  which  26,  marked  with 
an  •,  are  unorganized^  viz. :  Anderson,  An- 
gelina, Aranaas,  Archer,*  Atascosa,  Austin, 
Bandera,  Bastrop,  Baylor,*  Bee,  Belt,  Bezar, 
Blanco,  Bosque,  Bowie,  Brazoria,  Brazos, 
Brown,  Burleson,  Burnet,  Caldwell,  Calhoun, 
Callahan,'*'  Cameron,  Camp,  Cass,  Chambers, 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Coleman,  -  Collin,  Colorado, 
Comal,  Comanche,  Concho,  Oooke,  Coryell, 
Crockett,*  Dallas,  Dawson,*  Delta,  Denton,  De 
Witt,  Dimmitl,*  Duval,*  Eastland,  Edwards,* 
Ellis,  Ei  Paso,  Eneinal,*  Erath,  Falls,  Fan- 
nin, Fayette,  Fort  Bend,  Franklin,  Freestone, 
Frio,  Galveston,  Gillespie,  Goliad,  Gonzales, 
Grayson,  Greer*  (see  Gsber),  Gregg,  Grimes, 
Guadalupe,  Hamilton,  Hardeman,*  Hardin, 
Harris,  Harrison,  Haskell,*  Ilaya,  Hender- 
Bon,  Hidalgo,  Hill,  Hood,  Hopkins,  Houston, 
Hunt,  Jack,  Jackson,  Jasper,  JefFerson,  John- 
son, Jones,*  Karnes,  Kaufman,  Kendall,  Kerr, 
Kimble,*  Kinney,  Knox',*  Lamar,  Lampasas, 
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La  Salle,*  Lavaca,  Lee,  Leon,  Liberty,  Lime- 
stone, Live  Oak,  Llano,  McCuIloch,*  McLen- 
nan, McMullen,*  Madison,  Morion,  Mason,  Mat- 
agorda, Maverick,  Medina,  Menard,  Milam, 
Montague,  Montgomery,  Morris,  Nacogdoches, 
Navarro,  Newton,  Nueces,  Orange,  Palo  Pinto, 
Panola,  Parker,  Pecos,  Polk,  Preijidio,  Rains, 
Red  River,  Refugio,  Robertson,  Rockwall, 
Rnnnels,*  Rusk,  Babine,  Ban  Augustine,  San 
Jacinto,  Ban  Patricio,  San  Saba,  Shackleford, 
Shelby,  Smith,  SomervUle,  Starr,  Stephens,* 
Tarrant,  Taylor,*  Throckmorton,*  Titus,  Tom 
Green,  Travis,  Trinity,  Tyler,  Upshur,  Uvalde,  , 
Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker,  Waller,  Wash- 
ington, Webb,  Wegefarth,*  Wharton,  Wichita,* 
Wilbarger,*  Williamson,  Wilson,  Wise,  Wood, 
Yonng,  Zapata,  Zavala.*  An  extensive  region 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  state  N.  of  the  82d  paral- 
lel is  not  divided  into  counties,  the  N.  portion 
being  known  as  Bexar  territory  and  the  S.  por- 
tion as  Yotmg  territory.  The  principal  cities 
are  Galveston  (pop.  in  1870,  18,818),  San  An- 
tonio (12,2Se),  Houston  (9,882),  Brownsville 
(4,906),  Austin  (the  capital,  4,428),  and  Jeffer- 
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son  (4,190).  Other  important  places  are  Bas- 
trop, Bonham,  Brazoria,  Bremond,  Brenham, 
Columbus,  Corpus  Christi,  Dallas,  Eagle  Pass, 
Fairfield,  Fredericksburg,  Gonzales,  Hender- 
son, Huntsville,  Independence,  Indianola,  La 
Grange,  Laredo,  Lavaca,  Marshall,  Nacog- 
doches, Navasota,  New  Braunfels,  Richmond, 
San  Marcos,  Seguin,  Sherman,  Sulphur  Springs, 
Victoria,  Waco,  and  Waxahachie.  The  popu- 
lation of  Texas  in  1806  has  been  estimated  at 
7,000 ;  in  1884,  at  21,000 ;  in  1886,  at  88,600 ; 
and  in  1845,  at  150,000.  The  results  of  the 
three  federal  censuses  are  as  follows : 


Yr.ARa. 

WhItM. 

oolond. 

SUtm. 

1  per  omt> 

Bank. 

1S60... 
1S60... 
1370  . . . 

154,034 
420,891 
664,700 

897 

856 

258,475 

5S,16l 
182,566 

212,592 
604,215 
81S,579 

•■■••■ 

lSl-20 
85- 4S 

25 
23 
19 

The  total  for  1860  includes  403  Indiana,  and 
that  for  1870  879  Indians  and  25  Chinese. 
There  are  very  few  inhabitants  W.  of  the  100th 
meridian,  except  along  the  Rio  Grrande.  In 
the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  there  is  a  large 
population  of  German  origin.  Of  the  total 
population  in  1870,  423,557  were  males  and 
895,022  females,  756,168  native  and  62,411 
foreign  born.  Of  the  natives,  388,510  were 
bom  in  the  state,  62,224  in  Alabama,  51,485 
in  Tennessee,  42,537  in  Mississippi,  41,206  in 
Georgia,  27,290  in  Louisiana,  23,857  in  Ar- 
kansas, 22,165  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
18,655  in  North  Carolina,  18,419  in  Missouri, 
17,813  in  Kentucky,  17,717  in  South  Carolina, 
5,854  in  Illinois,  2,873  in  New  York,  2,783  in 
Indiana,  2,885  in  Maryland,  2,052  in  Ohio, 
1,934^  in  Florida,  and  1,877  in  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  foreigners,  23,985  were  natives  of  Ger- 
many, 23,020. of  Mexico,  6,762  of  the  British 
isles  (including  2,087  English  and  4,031  Irish), 
2,232  of  France,  and  1,748  of  Austria  (proper). 
Of  the  colored  population,  225,658  were  blacks 
and  27,817  mulattoes.  There  were  146,184 
males  and  189,667  females  between  6  and  18 
years  of  age,  158,765  males  from  18  to  45,  and 
184,094  males  21  and  upward,  of  whom  169,- 
258  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
14,786  unnaturalized  foreigners.  The  number 
of  families  was  154,488,  with  an  average  of 
5*8  persons  to  each;  of  dwellings,  141,685, 
with  an  average  of  6' 78  to  each.  Of  persons 
10  years  old  and  upward,  189,423  could  not 
read,  and  221,703  could  not  write ;  of  the  lat- 
ter 208,884  were  natives  and  18,869  foreigners, 
110,562  males  and  111,141  females,  70,895 
whites,  150,6-17  colored,  and  191  Indians; 
47,686  were  between  10  and  15  years  of  age, 
41,768  between  15  and  21,  and  182,299  21  and 
upward,  of  whom  64,819  were  males.  There 
were  404  blind  persons,  232  deaf  and  dumb, 
270  insane,  and  451  idiotic.  Of  the  237,126 
persons  10  years  old  and  upward  returned  as 
engaged  in  all  occupations,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  166,753,  including  81,128 
agricultural  laborers,  79,015  fanners  and  plant- 


ers, 8,888  Btock  raisers,  and  2,049  stock  herd- 
ers ;  in  professional  and  personal  services,  40,- 
882,  including  831  clergymen,  18,692  domestic 
servants,  14,871  laborers,  1,027  lawyers,  1,906 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  1,709  teachers; 
in  trade  and  transportation,  13,612 ;  and  in 
manufactures  and  mining,  16,879. — Texas  may 
be  divided  into  four  sections,  eastern,  central 
or  middle,  western,  and  northern  Texas.  East- 
ern Texas  embraces  the  territory  between  the 
Sabine  and  Trinity  rivers,  and  is  the  great 
timber  region  of  the  state,  there  being  only  a 
few  prairies  confined  to  the  gulf  coast.  The 
southern  portion  is  low  and  level,  the  northern 
rolling  and  elevated,  but  not  mountainoua. 
The  greater  portion  of  central  Texas,  between 
the  Trinity  and  Colorado  rivers,  is  prairie,  but 
there  is  considerable  timber  along  the  streams. 
Northern  Texas,  including  two  or  three  tiers 
of  counties  irom  Red  river,  is  about  equally 
divided  between  pr&irie  and  forest.  Western 
Texas  embraces  the  region  between  the  Colo- 
rado and  Rio  Grande  rivers.  Prairies  cover 
about  four  fifths  of  its  surface ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  districts,  covered  with 
post  oak  or  the  mezquite  tree,  timber  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  valleys  of  the 
streams,  which  are  densely  wooded.  The  N. 
W.  extremity  of  the  state,  between  Indian  ter- 
ritory and  New  Mexico,  is  known  as  the  "  pan- 
handle.^' In  general,  the  S.  and  S.  £.  portion, 
along  the  coast,  is  level  and  of  little  elevation ; 
N.  of  this  the  country  is  undulating ;  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  region  is  mostly  an  elevated  table 
land;  while  the  district  between  the  Pecos 
and  Rio  Grande  is  mountainous.  The  table 
land  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  Llano 
Estacado,  and  has  been  but  imperfectly  ex- 
plored ;  it  is  said  to  vary  from  2,000  to  4,000 
ft.  in  height.  The  Llano  Estacado  or  Staked 
Plain  (so  named  from  the  great  abundance  of 
yucca  stems,  resembling  st^es)  extends  from 
the  Rio  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  on  the  west  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  and 
Red  rivers  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Canadian  on  the  north  to  the  Pecos  on  the 
south.  Its  surface  is  gently  undulating ;  vege- 
tation is  scanty,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  and  the  lack  of  streams.  The  princi- 
pal ranges  between  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande 
are  the  Guadalupe,  Sierra  Hueca,  Eagle,  Sierra 
Blanca,  and  Apache  mountains,  attaining  in 
places  an  elevation  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
ft.  Between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  Brazos  is  a  large  tract  of  timbered  land 
known  as  the  "mezquite  timber,"  and  be- 
tween the  upper  Brazos  and  Trinity- a  long 
tract  from  6  to  80  m.  in  width,  extending 
from  Johnson  co.  to  the  Canadian  river  in 
Indian  territory,  and  called  the  Cross  Timbers. 
— The  coast  of , Texas,  which  extends  along  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  about  400  m.,  is  bordered  with 
a  chain  of  low  sand  islands,  between  which  and 
the  mainland  lie  a  series  of  bays,  sounds,  and 
lagoons ;  the  most  important  of  these,  begin- 
ning at  the  northeast,  are  Galveston,  Matagor- 
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da,  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and  Gorpns  Christi 
bajrs,  and  the  Laguna  del  Madre.  Galveston 
bay  is  the  largest,  and  has  the  best  entrance, 
its  inlet  having  18  ft.  of  water,  while  in  good 
anchorage  just  outside  there  is  24  ft. ;  it  ex- 
tends inland  from  the  galf  of  Mexico  86  m. 
Matagorda  bav,  nearly  60  m.  long  by  6  to  10 
m.  wide,  and  Lagnna  del  Madre,  nearly  100  m., 
long  by  8  to  6  m.  wide,  are  properly  sonnds, 
and  run  parallel  with  the  sliore.  The  en- 
trance of  Matagorda  bay,  which  is  rapidly 
filling  up,  has  only  7  ft.  of  water;  and  San 
Luis  inlet,  the  entrance  to  West  bay,  a  sound 
connecting  with  Galveston  bay,  has  but  6  ft. 
Aransas  bay  is  25  m.  long  from  N.  £.  to  8. 
W.  and  about  10  m.  wide,  and  Oopano  bay, 
a  sound  opening  into  it,  is  20  m.  long  by  8 
m.  wide;  Corpus  Christi  bay  is  20  m.  long 
by  15  m.  wide,  and  Espiritu  Santo  20  by  10 
m.  The  entrance  to  all  these  is  much  ob- 
structed by  the  bars  at  the  inlets. — E.  of  the 
100th  meridian  the  state  is  generaUy  well  wa- 
tered. The  Rio  Grande  forms  the  boundary 
with  Mexico,  and  is  navigable  for  400  or  500 
m.  The  Bio  Pecos,  its  principal  tributary, 
entering  from  New  Mexico,  flows  S.  E.  through 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  state.  The. most  im- 
portant rivers,  proceeding  N.  E.  along  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande,  are :  the 
Nueoes,  emptying  into  Corpus  Christi  bay ;  the . 
San  Antonio  and  Guadalupe,  into  Espiritu 
Santo  bay ;  the  Lavaca,  into  Lavaca  bay  and 
thence  into  Matagorda  bay ;  the  Colorado,  into 
Matagorda  bay;  the  Brazos,  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  San  Jacinto  and  Trinity,  into 
Galveston  bay;  and  the  Neches  and  Sabine, 
into  Sabine  lake,  which  discharges  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  through  Sabine  pass.  The  Sa- 
bine rises  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  Texas,  flows 
S.  E.  to  the  Louisiana  border  (about  lat.  82°), 
and  thence  S.,  separating  the  two  states.  It  is 
navigable  in  some  portions  by  small  craft.  The 
Neches  and  its  chief  tributary,  the  Angelina, 
are  navigable  for  about  200  m.  from  Sabine 
lake.  The  Trinity  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state  near  the  Bed  river,  and  flows  S.  S.  E. ;  it 
is  navigable  for  about  250  m.  The  Brazos, 
Colorado,  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  and  Nueces 
rivers  are  during  most  of  the  year  navigable 
but  a  short  distance,  though  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. The  chief  tributary  of  the  Nue- 
ces is  the  Bio  Frio.  The  Colorado  and  Bra- 
zos rise  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  Uano  Esta- 
cado,  and  flow  S.  £.  across  the  state.  The 
chief  tributaries  of  the  former  are  the  Con- 
ch o,  San  Saba,  and  Llano  from  the  west;  of 
the  latter,  the  Little  river  from  the  west  and 
the  Navasota  from  the  east.  The  N.  £.  cor- 
ner of  the  state  is  watered  by  the  Sulphur  fork 
of  Bed  river,  which  joins  the  main  stream 
in  Arkansas.  A  little  S.  of  this  are  Big  and 
Little  Cypress  bayous,  which  discharge  through 
lakes  into  Bed  river  in  Louisiana.  Bed  river 
risdB  by  several  forks  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
state,  flows  E.,  and  after  crossing  the  100th 
meridian  separates  Texas  from  Indian  terri- 
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tory  and  Arkansas,  and  enters  the  latter  state. 
It  is  navigable  for  nearly  its  whole  course  on 
the  boundary,  though  obstructed  somewhat  by 
shifting  sands  for  a  part  of  the  distance.  Its 
largest  Texan  tributary  is  the  Big  Wichita, 
entering  near  Ion.  98",  The  N.  extremity  of 
the  st&te  is  crossed  by  Canadian  river,  running 
E.  from  New  Mexico  into  Indian  territory. — 
The  principal  geological  formations  are  the 
alluvial,  tertiary,  cretaceous,  and  carboniferous. 
The  alluvial  extends  along  the  gulf  coast ;  back 
of  this  is  the  tertiary,  having  its  widest  expan- 
sion in  the  east^here  it  reaches  Bed  river  in 
Lamar  co. ;  N.  W.  of  the  tertiary  is  the  creta- 
ceous, extending  W.  on  Bed  river  to  Cooke  co. 
and  S.  to  San  Antonio,  and  probably  forming 
the  table  lands  and  plains  of  the  west  and 
southwest.  The  carboniferous  formation  ex- 
tends through  the  counties  W.  of  Cooke  to  the 
Staked  Plain,  stretching  S.  from  Bed  river  to 
and  beyond  the  upper  Colorado.  Coal  beds 
have  been  discovered  here,  but  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  to  test  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  mineral.  Coal  has  also  been 
found  at  various  points  in  the  tertiary,  particu- 
larly in  Bastrop  co.,  W.  of  the  Colorado;  in 
Milam,  Bobertson,  Leon,  and  Limestone  cos., 
near  the  Brazos  and  Trinity ;  and  in  Andersen 
and  Busk  cos.,  in  eastern  Texas.  The  tertiary 
coal  has  to  some  extent  been  proved  valuable 
for  fuel.  Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  ter- 
tiary fn  eastern  and  central  Texas;  they  also 
occur  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Grayson  co.,  on 
Bed  river,  and  in  the  upper  Cross  Timbers ;  in 
Burnet  and  Llano  cos.,  N.  W.  of  Austin ;  and 
also,  it  is  said,  in  Stephens  co.,  further  N. 
They  were  worked  during  the  civil  war  in 
Cherokee  and  Nacogdoches  cos.,  in  eastern 
Texas,  and  in  Bowie  and  other  countiep  in  the 
N.  £.  corner  of  the  state.  Copper  ore  occurs 
in  the  carboniferous  formation,  particularly  in 
the  N.  part.  Lead  has  been  found  in  connec- 
tion with  silver  in  western  Texas ;  steatite  or 
soapstone  in  Llano  co. ;  and  marble  of  various 
colors  and  fair  quality  in  Burnet,  Llano,  and 
San  Saba  cos.  In  the  N.  W..  part  of  the  state, 
about  the  head  waters  of  Bed  river,  is  an  ex- 
tensive gypsum  region.  There  are  salt  wells 
in  Van  Zandt  co.,  in  the  northeast,  in  Young 
and  Wise  cos.,  in  the  northwest,  and  in  Lam- 
pasas and  Llano  cos.,  on  the  Colorado.  Salt 
beds  are  reported  in  the  gypsum  region  and  on 
the  Bio  Pecos.  Between  Corpus  Christi  and 
Brownsville  are  many  shallow  lagoons  or  arms 
of  the  gulf,  which  during  the  prevalence  of 
winds  blowing  inland  are  filled  with  salt  water. 
This  is  evaporated,  depositing  the  salt,  which 
is  collected  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  water. 
Chalybeate  springs  are  common  in  the  iron 
districts  of  the  tertiary.  At  Lampasas  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name  are  fine  sulphur 
springs,  which  also  exist  in  Grimes,  Busk,  and 
Hopkins  cos.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state. — ^The 
climate  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  though 
warm  enough  for  the  production  of  most  of 
the  semi-tropical  and  some  of  the  tropical 
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fraits,  it  is  less  enervating  and  more  free  from 
malariouB  diseases  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  gulf  states.  Northers,  cool,  dry  winds, 
occur  from  October  to  May  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week,  rarely  lasting  more  than  three 
days.  They  produce  a  sudden  depression  in 
the  temperature,  but  are  said  to  make  the  cli- 
mate more  healthful  and  the  air  purer.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  winds  from  the 
gulf,  which  blow  far  inland.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  in  the  southwest,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  72° ;  about  the  parallel 
of  Austin,  68° ;  thence  N.  it  gradually  dimin- 
ishes to  60°  along  the  Red  river.  The  high- 
lands in  the  west  are  cooler,  and  in  the  extreme 
northwest  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  not 
more  than  66°.  The  thermometer  seldom  falls 
below  25°  in  winter  or  rises  above  96°  in  sum- 
mer. The  £.  and  8.  portions  have  the  most 
rain ;  as  we  proceed  N.  W.  from  the  gulf,  the 
moisture  diminishes.  The  average  annual  raia- 
fall  in  the  northeast  is  48  in.,  decreasing  to  24 
in.  in  the  southwest  near  the  gulf.  In  the  ex- 
treme northwest  it  is  only  16  in.,  and  at  some 
points  between  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  not 
more  than  8  in.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  observations  for  17  years  (1858  to  1874  in- 
clusive) at  Austin  (lat.  80°  16',  Ion.  97°  47') : 
mean  annual  temperature,  67*61°,  varying  from 
66*82°  in  1869  to  6892°  in  1862 ;  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  hottest  month  (July),  84° ;  of 
the  coldest  month  (January),  60°;  minimum 
observed,  6° ;  maximum  observed,  106° ;  aver- 
age annual  rainfall,  84*54  in.,  varying  from 
23-17  in  1862  to  48*79  in  1874.  The  most  rain 
fell  in  September  (average  4*96  in.)  and  the 
least  in  December  (average  1*98  in.).  Corn 
planting  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  grain  is  harvested  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  Indian  com  in  July.  Cotton 
picking  begins  about  July  10,  and  continues  to 
Dec.  1.  The  number  of  deaths,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  was  11,197,  of  which  there 
were  from  general  diseases  8,848,  including  680 
from  consumption,  464  from  enteric  fever, 
596  from  intermittent  fever,  and  827  from  re- 
mittent fever;  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  1,430;  of  the  circulatory  system,  204; 
of  the  respiratory  system,  1,979,  including 
1,499  from  pneumonia;  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, 1,498. — The  soil  of  Texas  is  in  general 
very  fertile.  The  river  bottoms  are  unsur- 
passed in  this  respect  by  those  of  any  state  of 
the  Union.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties 
of  soil,  each  well  adapted  to  certain  crops. 
The  stiff  black  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is 
fittest  for  sugar  and  cotton,  though  the  latter 
grows  well  on  the  prairies  and  uplands;  the 
finer  black  or  chocolate-colored  soil  of  the 
prairie  lands  yields  abundant  crops  of  com  and 
the  cereals,  and  the  lighter  copper-colored  soil 
of  the  uplands  is  admirable  for  the  grasses  and 
fruits ;  while  the  fine  silt  of  the  islands  produces 
the  best  sea  island  cotton  known.  The  soil 
of  the  desert  tracts  of  the  northwest  is  sandy 
and  charged  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  other 


alkalies;  but  even  this,  wherever  it  can  be  ir- 
rigated, produces  grass  and  herbage  moderatel  j. 
Irrigation  has  been  sucoeesfully  practised  in 
some  instances  in  the  west,  where  rain  is 
scanty.  In  1875  an  act  was  passed  granting 
land  in  aid  of  companies  organized  for  con- 
stracting  canals  for  irrigation  and  navigation. 
Texas  is  especially  noted  as  a  stock-raising 
country,  for  which  the  mildness  of  its  climate 
and  the  great  variety  of  its  nutritious  grasses 
peculiarly  fit  it.  The  W.  portion,  even  where 
too  dry  for  agriculture,  is  particularly  adapted 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  here  are  vast  herds 
and  flocks.  Large  numbers  of  horses  and 
hogs  are  also  kept.  The  buffalo  and  deer  are 
found  in  the  northwest,  and  wild  horses  or 
'^  milstangs  **  roam  over  the  W.  prairies.  The 
other  wild  animals  and  the  birds  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  portions  of  the  Union.  Among 
the  more  important  grasses  are  the  mezqnite 
grasses  of  the  west,  which  afford  excdlent 
pasturage  at  all  seasons.  The  principal  for- 
est trees,  of  some  of  which  several  species 
occur,  are  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  hickory,  pecan, 
sycamore  or  buttoDwood,  magnolia,  wiUow, 
pine,  cypress,  mulberry,  cedar,  sweet  gum,  ash, 
walnut,  palmetto,  oottonwood,  Osage  orange, 
and  mezqnite.  Eastern  Texas  is  an  extensiTe 
pine  region.  The  principal  spedes  in  the  north 
is  the  short-leafed  pine  (pintu  mUU\  and  in 
the  south  the  long-leaf ea  (P.  palu$trii) ;  the 
latter  is  valuable  for  timber  and  turpentine. 
The  soil  of  tiie  pine  lands,  though  sandy,  is 
productive.  The  cypress  occurs  in  swamps 
and  on  the  river  banks  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  attains  a  great  size.  The  live  oak 
extends  N.  through  central  and  western  Texss 
to  the  Red  river.  The  Osage  orange  is  es- 
pecially valuable  for  hedges,  and  in  northern 
Texas  attains  a  large  size.  The  mezqnite  is 
one  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Texas,  growbg 
in  the  west,  valuable  for  fuel  and  for  various 
other  uses.  (See  Mezqihtb.)  Numerous  species 
of  cactus  are  abundant  W.  of  the  Nueces  river. 
Peaches  do  well  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
state,  and  apples  thrive  in  the  north.  Pears, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  are  also  raised. 
Seven  snecies  of  grapes  are  indigenous.  In 
the  soutn  figs  and  oranges  may  be  produced. 
The  chief  crops  are  cotton,  Indian  com,  and 
wheat.  Cotton  and  com  may  be  grown  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  state.  Wheat  is  raised 
chiefly  in  the  north.  The  sugar  cane  is  culti- 
vated principally  on  the  Brazos  near  its  month, 
and  rice  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  state.  Oats, 
barley,  beans,  tobacco,  and  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes  are  also  raised  to  some  extent  — 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870  was  18,896,528,  of 
which  2,964,886  were  improved;  number  of 
farms,  61,126,  of  which  717  contained  under 
8  acres  each,  4,669  from  8  to  10,  18,694  from 
10  to  20,  24,620  from  20  to  50,  10,890  from  60 
to  100,  6,268  from  100  to  500, 806  from  600 1^ 
1,000,  and  72  more  than  1,000 ;  cash  value  of 
farms,  $60,149,950;   of  farming  implements 


and  macbineij,  |8,S96,768;  amonut  of  wages 
pud  during  year,  including  value  of  board, 

14,777,638 ;  eatimated  valoe  of  all  farm  pro- 
dactioDS,  indadiug  betterments  and  additions 
to  stock,  $49,165,170;  valae  of  orchard  pro- 
dncta,  $69,172;  of  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$74,924;  of  forertprodnotB,  $66,841;  of  home 
manofactnree,  $2S8,S08 ;  of  animals  alaagh- 
lered  or  sold  for  alsnghter,  $4,88G,264;  of  all 
Uts  etock,  $87,426,194.  Tbe  productions  nere 
66,178  boshels  of  ^ring  wbeat,  846, 9SS  of  win- 
Ur  wheat,  20,664,533  of  Indian  corn,  762,663 
of  oata,  44,361  of  barley,  36,52!  of  rye,  44  of 
backwheat,  42,6G4  of  peas  and  beans,  208,383 
of  Irish  potatoea,  9,186,041  of  sweet  potatoes, 
7  of  clover  seed,  497  of  grasa  seed,  2  of  flax 
seed,  68,844  Ibi.  of  nee,  69,706  of  tobacco, 
1,261,328  of  wool,  8,713,747  of  batter,  34,842 
of  cheese,  61  of  hops,  2S  of  flax,  18,2&S  of  wax, 
276,169  of  honey,  6,216  gallons  of  wine,  6,082 
of  maple  molasses,  174,509  of  sorghnm  mo- 
lassea,  346,062  of  cane  molasses,  S,020  hogs- 
heads of  cane  sugar,  6  tons  of  hemp,  18,662  of 
hay,  and  360,628  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
on  farms  424,604  horses,  61,322  mnies  and 
assea,  428,048  milch  cons,  132,407  working 
oxen,  2,933,688  other  cattle,  714,361  sheep, 
and  1,202,445  swine ;  besides  which  there  were 
160,187  horses  and  496,116  neat  cattle  not  on 
farms.  The  nnmber  of  cattle  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  state.  In  18T8  713,247  horses 
and  males,  8,176,682  cattle,  and  1,476,844 
sheep  were  returned  by  the  asaeasora.— There 
were  2,899  manufactnring  establishmenta  in 
1370,  having 640  steam  engines  of  ll,214horse 
power,  and  116  water  wheels  of  1,830  horse 
power;  hands  employed,  7,927;  capital  in- 
vested, $5,284,110;  wages  paid,  $1,787,836; 
raloe  of  materials  used,  $6,273,193;  of  pro- 
ducts, $11,617,802.  The  particnlars  of  the 
principal  brandies  ore  as  follows : 


Agrlcnltui 

Bbokmill „.. 

Booti  ud  tboea. 

Brud    uid     Mar    bakerr 

S^?.... "'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

BDlcberinE 

Cupeatazug  u<t  bnUdLnf, , 
CATTiuM  and mtpiiii...... 

Cm.  mlffht  ADd  puuiinr. 

CloUilnc.  mtdi't 

CottoD  foodi. 

FlonriEiff  ^"^  piat-mlU  prod- 
F«id  p»p*At]Diu.  udmAt. . 

FOTTiLtaTe, 

Ou 

Hld«a  ud  ullaw 

Luther,  tfUmed............ 

TJquDr*.  [DAlt... 

Lumber,  imd 

Mft£biTi&7. . ..-..-....-..-. 

Hut  pMJicd,  bHf 

UoluHi  ud  lanr,  nrflMd. 

Oil,cott™-i»d 

PrisUng     ud     pubUabUw, 

0iKldl4i7  and  harneH....... 

Buti,  doon,  and  blind* 

Ho,  ODpp«r,  and  ibcet-lnn 

whwiinihtiiig ..!!!!!!!! ! 

Wofll-cfidlDg     ud     elMh- 


— Texas  is  divided  into  five  cnstoms  districts: 
Brazos  de  Santiago  (port  of  entry,  Brownsville), 
Oorpns  Christi  (the  same),  Paso  del  Norte  (El 
Paso),  Saluria  (Indianola),  and  Texas  (Galves- 
ton). The  chief  item  of  export  is  cottoo.  The 
trade  with  Mexico  is  important.  There  are  no 
retems  of  the  trade  with  other  pdrtions  of  the 
Union.  The  following  table  contuns  details 
of  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending 
Jnne80,  1870: 
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The  entrances  and  clearances  in  the  coastwise 
trade  during  the  same  period,  with  the  nnmber 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and 
'    n  the  above  date,  are  as  follows : 
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— On  Oct  1, 1876,  there  were  10  national  banks 
in  the  state,  of  which  the  resonrces  were  as 
follows:  loans  and  disconnts,  $1,866,805  99; 
bonds  for  circulation,  $789,000;  bonds  for  de- 
posits, $170,000;  total,  intending  other  items, 
$8,617,767  68.  The  following  were  the  chief 
liabilities:  capital  stock.  $1,200,000;  enrplna 
and  undivided  profits,  $344,267  28;  circula- 
tion, $678,102;  individual  deposits,  $1,081,- 
196  02.  There  are  15  or  20  state  banks.— 
There  were  82  m.  of  railroad  in  operation  in 
1864,  461  in  1863,  and  711  in  1870.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contdns  the  particnlara  of  the 
dififerent  lines  for  1676 : 
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GalTMton,  Horriabarg,  uid  San  Ad-  ( 

tonlo I 

OalvaBton,  Honston,  and  Henderaon . . 
Oalf,  Western  fTexu,  and  Paciflo. .... 
Honaton  and  Great  Northern* 

HnntsylUe  braocb 

Colambla  division 

Northern  division 

Houston  and  Texas  Central 

Western  division 

Waco  branch. 

lotemational* 

Tezaa  and  Now  Orleans 

Texas  and  Paciac 


Ilarrisbnrg    (on    the    Galveston,  | 

Ilooston,  and  Henderson) j* 

Gahreston 

Indianola. 

Houston 

Phelps 

Houston 

Troape  (on  the  International) 

Houston  

Hempstead 

Bremond 

LoDR-view  (on  the  Texas  and  Ihtciflc) 

Houston 

Shrereport,  La 


una  la 
Id  the 


BraiM^, 


TraosconUnenUl  division ] 


Total. 
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Texas  Central) . . . 


Houston  and 
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Lnling,  Caldwell  CO Ifi5 

Houston !      iA 

C^ero,  De  Witt  co !       Tu 

•Palestine  (on  the  International) 15S 

8 

SO 

44 

841 

114 

45 
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Huntsvllle 

ColumUa,  Brazoria  oo 1 

Mineola  (on  the  Texas  and  Padik). . 

Ked  River  City 

Austin 

Waco 

RuclAale,  Milam  oo 

West  Liberty,  Liberty  co , 

Kaglo  Kord,  IJaUaa  co.  (192  m.) 

Texarkana  (just  across  the  Arkan- 1 
sas  border) f 


j- '  Brookston,  Lamar  oo. 
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The  Galveston,  Hamsbtirg,  and  San  Antonio 
railroad  is  Iq  progress  (1876)  toward  San  An- 
tonio, and  the  extension  of  the  Golf,  Western 
Texas,  and  Pacific  railroad  to  that  city  is  con- 
templated. The  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
railroad  connects  at  Red  River  City  with  the 
Missouri,  Itansas,  and  Texas  railroad  for  St. 
Lonis.  The  Internaticmal  railroad  is  intended 
to  extend  S.  W.  to  Laredo  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  has  permission 
by  its  charter  to  continue  its  line  across  the 
continent  to  San  Diego,  OaU;  the  Transconti- 
nental division,  when  completed,  will  extend 
from  Texarkana  to  Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  co.,  on 
the  main  line.  The  Texas  and  New  Orleans 
railroad  was  in  operation  to  the  Sabine  river 
previous  to  the  civil  war,  during  which  it  was 
nearly  destroyed;  it  is  to  be  repaired.  The 
Galveston  and  Santa  F6  railroad  has  been  char- 
tered to  connect  those  two  points,  and  40  m. 
are  in  course  of  construction  from  Galveston. 
The  Texas  Western  railroad  (narrow  gauge), 
from  Houston  to  San  Antonio,  is  in  progress 
W.  from  Houston. — A  new  constitution  was 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  people,  Feb.  15,  1876, 
which  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  April  following.  The  executive  oflScers 
are  a  governor  (annual  salary,  $4,000),  lieu- 
tenant governor,  secretary  of  state  ($2,000), 
comptroller  of  public  accounts  ($2,500),  trea- 
surer ($2,500),  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
oflSce  ($2,500),  and  attorney  general  ($2,000, 
besides  fees  not  exceeding  $2,000).  They  hold 
office  for  two  years,  and  are  all  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters,  except  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate. 
The  lieutenant  governor  is  ex  officio  president 
of  the  senate,  and  in  that  capacity  receives  the 
pay  of  a  senator.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
s3nate  of  31  members,  elected  by  districts,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  93  members,  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties.  At  the  appor- 
tionment in  1880  the  number  of  representatives 
may  be  increased  to  not  more  than  150.  The 
representatives  are  elected  biennially ;  the  sen- 
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ators  hold  office  four  years,  one  half  being 
elected  biennially.  The  sessions  are  biennial. 
Two  thirds  of  each  house  are  necessary  to  a 
quorum,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  governor's  veto.  Members  of 
the  legislature  receive  not  more  than  $5  for 
each  day's  attendance,  and  not  more  than  $5 
for  each  25  miles'  travel  to  and  from  the  capi- 
tal. The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  su- 
preme court,  a  coui*t  of  appeals,  district  courts, 
county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace  (in- 
ferior cases).  The  supreme  court  consists  of 
a  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  and  has  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  civil  cases  of  which  the 
district  courts  have  original  or  appellate  juris- 
diction. The  court  of  appeals  consists  of  three 
judges,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  of  civil  cases  of  which  the  county 
courts  have  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  court  of 
appeals  are  elected  by  the  qaalitied  voters  for 
six  years,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,550  each.  A  district  court  is  held  twice  a 
year  in  each  county,  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  felonies,  divorce,  land  titles,  &c.,  and 
of  civil  cases  involving  $500  and  upward,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  probate  cases  from 
the  county  courts.  A  district  judge  (annual 
salary,  $2^500 ;  term,  four  years)  is  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  each  of  the  26  judicial 
districts.  A  county  indge  is  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  each  county  for  two  years. 
The  county  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  of 
misdemeanors,  probate  cases,  and  civil  cases 
involving  from  $200  to  $1,000,  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  judgments  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  conferred  upon 
every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
son who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
such,  of  sound  mind  and  not  a  pauper  or  con- 
vict, who  has  attained  the  age  of  21  years  and 
has  resided  one  year  in  the  state  and  six  months 
in  the  county  or  district. .  Elections  are  by  bal- 
lot. In  elections  in  cities  and  corporate  towns 
to  determine  expenditure  of  money  or  assump- 
tion of  debt  only  taxpayers  may  vote.    Gen- 
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er&l  elections  are  held  bienniallj  on  the  Tnes^ 
day  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November  in 
e?ea  years  (commencing  with  1878).  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  must  be  proposed  by 
two  thirds  of  each  house  of  the  legislature, 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Texas  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  and 
two  senators  in  congress,  and  therefore  has 
eight  votes  in  the  electoral  college. — ^The  valu- 
ation of  property,  according  to  the  United 
States  censuses,  has  been  as  follows : 


▲B8B8UED  VALUX.          • 

Tru  TsliM  of 

TEARS. 

RealciUt*. 

Pmonal  citoto. 

Totel. 

RW  uid 
pcnoaal  Mtalt. 

1800.. 

$92,740,478 

IMO.. 
IS70.. 

$112,470,018 
97,18«,568 

$16^816^22 
62,540,861 

$267,792,885 
149,782,929 

86^200,614 
159,052,542 

The  decrease  from  1860  to  1870  was  due  to  the 
civil  war,  and  particularly  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  1874  was  $241,841,860 ;  in  1876  it  was  be- 
lieved that  with  a  proper  system  of  assessment 
it  would  amount  to  $800,000,000.  THe  taxa- 
tion of  1873  amounted  to  $2,617,894,  of  which 
$1,286,188  ($168,254  on  polls  and  $1,117,984 
on  property)  was  state  and  $1,281,206  coun- 
ty. The  estimated  receipts  during  the  year 
ending  Aug.  81,  1876,  available  for  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  state,  are  $1,289,848; 
available  for  school  purposes,  $715,129  70; 
total,  $2,004,477  70,  of  which  $1,400,180  are 
from  taxes  on  property,  $279,000  from  occu- 
pation tax,  $170,347  70  from  poll  taxes,  $125,- 
000  from  interest  on  permanent  school  fund, 
and  $30,000  from  office  fees.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  same  period  are  as  follows :  for 
executive  departments,  $182,230 ;  judicial  de- 
partment, $256,625 ;  school  department,  $505,- 
400,  including  $500,000  for  teachers'  wages; 
blind  asylum,  $16,120 ;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
$14,000;  lunatic  asylum,  $88,300;  peniten- 
tiary, $40,000;  interest,  $480,000;  frontier 
defence,  $150,000;  other  purposes,  $5,610; 
total,  $1,688,285.  The  bonded  debt  on  Aug. 
.31,  1875,  amounted  to  $4,107,588;  floating 
debt,  $614,326  36;  total,  $4,721,914  36.  Be- 
sides this  there  was  a  debt  of  doubtful  valid- 
ity, amounting  to  $829,687  66,  and  consisting 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  state  to  the  school 
and  university  funds,  with  accrued  interest 
thereon. — The  state  institutions  are  the  peni- 
tentiary, at  HuntsviHe,  and  the  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (opened  in  1857),  the 


institute  for  the  blind  (1856),  and  the  lunatic 
asylum  (1861),  at  Austin.  The  labor  of  the 
convicts  is  leased  to  contractors.  The  num- 
ber registered  at  the  penitentiary  in  November, 
1875,  was  1,686,  of  whom  452  were  employed 
at  the  penitentiary  and  the  rest  elsewhere. 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1874 
had  46  pupils  (81  males  and  15  fehicJes) ;  the 
blind  institute,  40  (16  males  and  24  females) ; 
and  the  lunatic  asylum,  127  inmates  (68  males 
and  59  females).  In  1875  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  erection  of  two  additional 
penitentiaries,  one  N.  E.  of  the  Trinity  river 
and  the  other  ]W.  of  the  Colorado  river. — 
The  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of 
state  constitute  a  board  of  education.  The 
public  schools  are  regulated  by  an  act  of  1873, 
with  amendments.  In  each  county  a  board  of 
five  school  directors  is  elected  for  four  years; 
these  choose  one  of  their  number  president, 
who  is  ex  oj^io  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  In  each  school  district  three 
trustees  are  elected  annually.  Cities  may  as- 
sume control  of  the  schools  within  their  lim- 
its, subject  to  the  general  school  law.  The 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  sepa- 
rate. Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
one  fourth  of  the  revenue  from  general  taxa- 
tion and  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  males  between  21 
and  60  years  of  age,  together  with  the  interest 
on  the  permanent  school  fund,  are  annually  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  public  schools ;  tiiere 
is  also  a  landed  endowment,  consisting  of  60,- 
314,000  acres  of  the  public  domain.  In  1874 
there  were  2,129  public  schools,  with  98,808 
pupils  enrolled,  out  of  a  school  population  (6 
to  18  years)  of  813,061 ;  private  schools,  132, 
with  4,881  pupils;  public  school  houses,  1,007; 
amount  of  state  school  fund  apportioned,  $499,- 
980  60;  teachers'  T^ges,  $612,878  67.  Only 
77  counties  reported  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools;  the  number  en- 
roUed  in  the  entire  state  was  estimated  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  161,670. 
The  permanent  school  fund  on  Aug.  81,  1875, 
amounted  to  $2,637,673  31.  Under  acts  of 
congress  of  1862  and  1866,  the  state  received 
a  donation  of  180,000  acres  of  land  scrip  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college.  This  was  sold  in  1871,  and 
the  proceeds  were  invested  in  7  per  cent,  gold 
bonds  of  the  state  ($174,000).  Buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  state  near  Bryan.  The 
following  table  gives  particulars  of  collegiate 
institutions  for  1874-'5 : 


INSTITDTIONS. 

Locmtlon. 

DeBomlBatioD. 

Dat«or 
oruBBlmloo. 

ICuiibflr  of 
Inrtraeton. 

liasiM'  of 
■todati. 

Baylor  uniTereity 

Indeoendenee  

Baptist 

1S45 
I860 

1K.M 

7 

4 

80 

Austin  eoI!eg<e 

HantsTllIe 

Presbvterian , 

Univenlty  of  Bt.  JAarj 

Oalveston 

JRoman  Oatholic 

10              16S 

Scale  unlyeniity 

ChsDoell  HilL  Wsshtnffton  co.. 

MAthniliAt:  1<^ni«mnal.  Rnnth    1        1  Q.V. 

Wtco  oniTersity 

Waco RanHut               '        IfiftT 

14              801 

Sahdo  college 

Balado,  Bell  co 

Tebuacona,  Limestone  co 

Henderson.  RnAk  oo 

Non>M)etarian 

1869 
1RA0 

r> 

18 
0 
o 

804 

Trinity  nnlyeralty 

Camberland  Pkesbvterlan . . . 

408 

Henderson  college 

Non-sectarian 1871 

Methodist  EnlsoooaL  South..       lAf^ 

900. 

Texts  university 

Georgetown,  WUllAmson  oo. . . 

08 
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These  institutions,  besides  the  ordinary  col- 
lege coarse,  have  preparatory  and  inferior  de- 
partments, which  embrace  the  greater  part  of 
the  stadents.  Several  of  them  admit  both  sex- 
es. A  law  department  has  been  organized  in 
Trinity  university.  The  American  dental  col- 
lege at  Austin,  organized  in  1878,  and  the  Gtd- 
veston  medical  college,  founded  in  1864,  have 
each  six  professors.  The  Barnes  institute,  at 
Galveston,  Ooronal  institute  at  San  Marcos, 
Hays  CO.,  St.  Mary*s  Catholic  institute,  at  San 
Antonio,  and  the  Texas  military  institute,  at 
Austin,  are  important.  Among  female  semina- 
ries are  the  Andrew  female  college,  at  Hunts- 
ville ;  Baylor  female  college,  at  Independence ; 
Bryan  female  seminary,  Brazos  co. ;  Ohappell 
Hill  female  college ;  Lamar  female  college,  at 
Paris,  Lamar  co. ;  Ursuline  academy,  at  Gal- 
veston ;  and  Waco  female  college.  The  state 
has  set  apart  1,221,000  acres  of  land  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  university,  but  no  steps  have 
yet  been  taken  to  found  the  institution.  There 
were  also  in  the  treasury  on  Aug.  81,  1874, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $184,472  26  belonging 
to  the  university  fund. — The  number  of  libra- 
ries returned  by  the  census  of  1870  was  455, 
with  an  aggregate  of  87,111  volumes,  of  which 
185,  with  25,018  ^volumes,  were  other  than 
private,  including  181  Sunday  school  libraries, 
with  19,818  volumes.  There  were  112  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  issuing  4,214,800  cop- 
ies annually  and  having  a  circulation  of  55,- 
250,  viz.:  12  daily,  circulation  8,500;  5  tri- 
weekly, 2,450 ;  5  semi- weekly,  8,700 ;  89  week- 
ly, 45,800 ;  and  1  semi-monthly,  800.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistics  of  churches,  accord- 
ing to  the  census : 


DENOICIMATIONS. 


Orgaal- 
alloiu. 


Baptist 275 

Christian !    18 

CongregHttpnaL 1 

Epiaoopd J    83 

Jewish 1 

Latheran 28 

Methodist 855 

PresbTterlan,  rejarular 66 

"  other 15 

Roman  CathoUo I    86 

Union 1 

I 


211 
17 

1 
81 

1 

21 
244 
70 
14 
86 

1 


61,700 

4.450 

500 

11,400 

400 

7,660 

69.100 

22,750 

4,S50 

16,000 

800 


Total 848    I  647      199,100 


$196,540 

11,660 

6,000 

109,400 

6.000 

47,900 

251,140 

128,500 

14,100 

264,200 

1,000 

$1,085,480 


— In  1685  a  colony  of  French  emigrants  led 
by  the  sieur  de  La  Salle,  designing  to  found 
a  settlement  in  the  delta  of  t^e  Mississippi, 
sailed  past  it  unawares,  landed  in  Matagorda 
bay,  and  erected  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavaca. 
In  1689  Capt.  De  Leon,  a  Spanish  officer,  was 
despatched  to  the  Lavaca  to  scour  the  country 
and  hunt  out  the  French.  He  arrived  there 
on  April  22,  found  the  garrison  scattered,  and 
returned  the  next  year  with  110  men  and  some 
friars,  and  established  on  the  site  of  Fort  St. 
Louis  the  mission  of  San  Francisco.  In  1691 
a  Spanish  governor  of  the  region  was  appoint- 
ed,'and  soldiers  were  sent  to  enforce  his  au- 
thority ;  but  in  1698  the  hostility  of  the  In- 


dians, the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  death 
of  their  cattle  discouraged  the  colonists,  and 
the  settlements  were  abandoned.  The  Span- 
iards had  settlements  at  £1  Paso  and  at  San 
Juan  Bautista,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  but  none  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Texas.  In  1714  the  French  again  attempt- 
ed to  effect  a  settlement  within  its  limits,  and 
Orozat,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  granted  the 
whole  of  Louisiana,  sent  Huchereau  Saint- 
Denis  upon  an  expedition  thither.  He  pen- 
etrated from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  visited  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Juan, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  governor 
of  Ooahuila ;  but  having  subsequently  married 
the  daughter  of  the  commandant  of  that  mis- 
sion, he  introduced  Spanish  missionaries  into 
Texas,  who  established  a  mission  on  the  bay 
of  San  Bernardo  or  Matagorda,  another  west 
of  the  Sabine  and  near  the  coast  (the  famous 
mission  of  Dolores),  and  a  third  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  near  San  Antonio,  sub- 
sequently removed  eastward,  and  known  as 
the  Alamo.  Two  other  missions  were  estab- 
lished soon  after,  one  near  Nacogdoches,  the 
other  not  fa^  from  San  Augustine.  The  name 
of  "the  New  Philippines"  was  now  given  to 
the  country,  and  in  1715  the  marquis  de  Agua- 
yo  was  made  governor  general  of  the  colony. 
For  20  years  the  Spaniards  held  sole  sway,  and 
multiplied  their  settlements.  In  1735  Saint- 
Denis,  who  had  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  Texas  Indians,  aided  in  removing  a  French 
settlement  on  Red  river  into  Texas ;  the  Span- 
iards protested,  but  owing  to  quarrels  among 
themselves  did  not  drive  them  out,  and  finally 
conceded  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  region 
they  were  occupying.  In  1758  the  Indians  at- 
tacked the  mission  of  San  Saba,  and  killed  all 
its  inhabitants.  This  caused  the  decline  of  the 
missions  in  Texas,  as  the  slaughter  was  never 
avenged;  in  1765  there  were  not  more  than 
750  European  inhabitants,  with  about  the  same 
number  of  domiciled  Indians.  In  1762-*3  the 
fend  between  France  and  Spain  was  finally 
settled  by  the  cession  of  the  vast  Louisiana 
territory  by  the  former  power  to  the  latter. 
In  1803,  Spain  having  re-ceded  Louisiana  to 
France,  that  power  sold  it  to  the  United  States ; 
and  as  there  nad  been  no  well  defined  boundary 
between  Louisiana  and  the  old  Spanish  pos- 
sessions W.  of  it,  a  controversy  at  once  ensued 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  boundaries,  S^ain  claiming  a  region 
£.  of  the  Sabine,  and  the  United  States  urging 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  country  W.  as 
far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  In  October,  1806, 
Gen.  Herrera,  the  Spanish  commander,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Gen.  Wilkinson 
establishing  the  territory  between  the  Sabine 
and  Arroyo  Honda  as  a  neutral  ground,  and 
retired  W.  of  that  line.  At  this  time  the  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  was  about  7,000,  many  of  the 
settlers  being  adventurers  engaged  in  illicit 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
From  1806  a  series  of  revolutionary  efforts  com- 
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menoed,  begisning  with  the  projected  move- 
ment of  Aaron  Burr,  and  embracing  the  ex- 
peditions of  Magee,  a  former  lieutenant  of  the 
U.  8.  army ;  of  Col.  Kemper,  his  successor ;  of 
Bernardo  Gutierrez;  of  Col.  Ellis  P.  Bean, 
who  had  suffered  a  protracted  and  cruel  im- 
prisonment from  the  Spanish  authorities;  of 
Gen.  J.  A.  Toledo,  a  Cuban  republican;  of 
Col.  Perrj,  an  American  officer ;  of  Auzy,  who 
styled  himself  goYcmor  of  Texas;  and  of 
Xavier  Mina,  a  Spanish  refugee,  who  aided  in 
the  capture  of  Galveston  island  in  1816.  In 
these  expeditions  there  were  several  severe 
battles  fought  between  the  invaders  and  the 
Spanish  authorities ;  on  two  occasions  in  1818, 
the  invaders  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
caused  them  a  loss  of  more  than  1,000.  In 
the  same  year,  of  a  force  of  2,600  Americans 
and  Mexicans,  all  were  slain  but  about  100, 
a  considerable  number  being  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  and  nearly  700  of  the  peaceable  inhab- 
itants of  San  Antonio  murdered.  In  1817 
Mina  won  several  victories  in  conflict  with  the 
Spanish  troops,  but  was  finally  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  ana  shot  on  Nov.  11  of  that  year. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  Lafitte,  the 

S irate  of  the  gulf,  made  Galveston  island  his 
eadquarters,  and  established  a  town  there 
named  Campeachy.     He  remained  here  till 

1821,  when  a  naval  force  was  despatched  by 
the  United  States  government  to  .break  up  the 
settlement.  In  1819  the  long  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  in  regard 
to  the  Texan  boundary  was  terminated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Sabine  as  the  boundary 
line.  This  treaty  occasioned  much  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  western  and  southwest- 
em  states.  Mr.  Clay  and  other  prominent 
men  opposed  it.  A  revolutionary  expedition 
was  organized  at  Natchez  the  same  year,  un- 
der the  command  of  Dr.  James  Long,  a  Ten- 
nesseean,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  Nacog- 
doches and  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment there,  and  the  leader  went  to  Galves- 
ton island  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  La- 
fitte ;  but  while  he  was  absent  his  force  was 
routed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  royalist  troops. 
In  a  second  expedition  Long  took  possession 
of  La  Bahia  without  difficulty;  but,  though 
Mexico  had  become  independent  under  Itur- 
bide,  he  and  his  followers  were  taken  prison- 
ers and  sent  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  after 
a  brief  imprisonment  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
but  was  almost  immediately  assassinated,  in 

1822.  Texas  at  this  time  was  almost  whol- 
ly deserted,  the  settlement  at  Galveston  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  few  inhabitants  at 
other  points  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil 
war.  In  1820  Moses  Austin,  then  residing  in 
Missouri,  received  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  Mexico  a  grant  of  lands  in  Texas.  He , 
died  before  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
imd  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  received  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  in  1828,  having 
already  in  the  beginning  of  1822  conducted  a 
considerable  number  of  colonists  to  the  site 


he  had  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Austin.  The  colony  increased 
rapidly,  and  Austin  obtained  permission  to 
bring  in  500  more  families  (his  first  grant  was 
for  800).  Others  also  followed  in  Sie  estab- 
lishment of  colonies  in  the  same  vicinity.  The 
Mexican  constitution,  adopted  in  1824,  united 
Coahuila,  hitherto  a  separate  province,  with 
Texas  in  a  single  state,  and  the  congress  of  the 
united  state  placed  a  Mexican  as  commandant 
of  the  department  of  Texas.  The  injustice  of 
this  commandant  toward  the  American  citi- 
zens, especially  those  attached  to  the  colony 
of  Hay  den  Edwards,  created  difficulty;  and 
an  appeal  beiug  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  who  was  also  a  Mexican,  he  without 
trial  or  examination  annulled  Edwards^s  grant 
and  ordered  his  expulsion  from  the  state.  Ed- 
wards and  his  colonists  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  effect  a  revolution ;  and  in  January, 
1827,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  the 
United  States.  In  1880  Bustamante,  who  had 
seized  the  dictatorship  of  Mexico,  issued  a  de- 
cree forbidding  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  Texas  as  colonists,  and  suspending 
all  colony  contracts  which  interfered  with  this 
prohibition.  In  1882  the  Texans  sustained  the 
prontineiamiento  of  Vera  Cruz  in  favor  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of 
Bustamante,  and  defeated  a  force  under  Col. 
Piedras,  who  favored  the  dictator.  In  1888 
the  American  settlers,  now  numbering  over 
20,000,  held  a  convention,  determined  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  Coahuila,  and  prepared 
a  state  constitution  and  an  address  to  the 
general  government,  of  which  Santa  Anna 
was  now  the  head,  requesting  admission  as  a 
separate  state  into  the  republic.  Col.  S.  F. 
Austin  went  to  Mexico  to  present  the  request 
of  the  memorialists.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
and  was  detained  in  Mexico  till  September, 
1835,  but  in  1884  procured  the  revocation  of 
the  decree  of  Bustamante  prohibiting  the  ad- 
mission of  colonists  from  the  United  States, 
and  several  other  favorable  concessions.  Santa 
Anna  sought  to  amuse  Austin  and  the  Texans 
with  promises  of  allowing  them  a  separate  state 
government  till  he  could  occupy  the  country 
with  his  troops.  The  government  of  the  state 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas  having  been  overthrown, 
committees  of  safety  were  established,  the  first 
being  appointed  at  a  meeting  at  Mina  (now 
Bastrop),  May  17,  1886.  The  first  battle,  or 
rather  skirmish,  was  fought  near  Gonzales, 
Oct.  2.  Other  battles  followed.  Goliad  was 
captured  by  the  Texans  on  Oct.  9,  and  the 
battle  of  Concepcion,  near  San  Antonio,  was 
fought  on  the  28th.  On  Nov.  8  the  "  Con- 
sulUtlon,"  a  body  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  municipalities,  met  at  San  Felipe  de  Aus- 
tin, and  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  a 
provisional  government.  Henry  Smith  was 
elected  governor  and  J.  W.  Robinson  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  a  general  council  was 
organized.  At  the  same  time  Sam  Houston 
was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and  Austin 
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was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  United 
States.  San  Antonio  do  Bexar  was  taken  on 
Dec.  10,  after  being  cannonaded  for  six  days. 
By  this  victory  the  entire  armed  Mexican 
force  was  driven  out  of  Texas.  On  the  20th 
a  *^  Declaration  of  Independence  ^'  was  issued 
at  Goliad  by  Capt.  Philip  Dimitt  and  others 
thsre.  Santa  Anna  set  out  with  an  army  of 
7,500  men,  well  provided  with  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores.  On  Feb.  23,  1836,  he  in- 
vested the  Alamo,  a  strong  fort  near  San  An- 
tonio, which  was  garrisoned  at  this  time  by 
140  men  under  command  of  W.  B.  Travis, 
and  32  more  subsequently  forced  their  way 
through  the  Mexicans  into  it.  Santa  Anna 
with  4,000  men  bombarded  it  for  1 1  days,  and 
finally  carried  it  by  storm.  On  Msrch  6  the 
whole  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
but  three  persoqs,  a  woman,  a  child,  and  a 
servant,  were  spared.  The  Mexican  loss  was 
1,600.  On  March  1  a  convention  assembled 
at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  and  on  the 
2d  issued  a  declaration  of  independence;  on 
the  16th  a  provisional  president  (David  G. 
Burnet)  and  other  officers  were  elected,  and 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  which  was  signed 
on  the  17th. .  Meanwhile  Gen.  Houston  found 
it  necessary  on  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna 
to  evacuate  Gonzales.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Alamo,  the  murder  of  Col.  Fannin^s  com- 
mand in  cold  blood  at  Goliad,  March  27,  1836, 
by  Santa  Annans  order,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  (a%e  Fanxin,  James  W.), 
and  the  successive  defeats  of  the  Texan  troops, 
produced  a  temporary  panic.  This  was  in- 
creased by  the  continued  retreat  of  Gen.  Uous- 
ton,  who  fell  back  first  to  the  Colorado,  then 
to  the  Brazos,  and  finally  to  the  San  Jacinto, 
bis  design  being  to  scatter  and  divide  the  Mex- 
ican force,  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. The  alarm  soon  passed  away,  and  having 
collected  a  force  of  about  800  troops,  he  gave 
battle  on  April  21  to  the  Mexican  forces  which 
had  pursued  them,  of  about  twice  the  number, 
and  defeated  them  completely,  killing  680, 
wounding  208,  and  taking  730  prisoners; 
among  the  latter  (thoagh  not  captured  till  the 
next  day)  wae  the  Mexican  president,  who  had 
commanded  in  person.  The  Mexicans  were  at 
once  demoralized,  and  retreated  rapidly  west- 
ward in  disorder.  Santa  Anna  was  held  a 
prisoner,  but  the  war  was  practically  ended ; 
and  though  the  Mexican  government  made 
several  attempts  to  fit  out  other  armies  to  re- 
conquer Texas,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
independence,  their  forces  did  not  again  in- 
vade the  country.  Gen.  Houston,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  had  resigned  his  command  of  the  army, 
was  elected  president  in  September,  1836,  and 
on  Oct.  22  was  inaugurated.  The  first  con- 
gress of  the  republic  assembled  about  the  same 
time,  the  constitution  having  been  adopted  in 
the  election  of  September.  In  March,  1837, 
the  United  States  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas.    In  1838  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar 


snoceeded  Gen.  Houston  as  president*  Repeat- 
ed incursions  were  made  by  the  Gomanches  and 
other  Indian  tribes ;  and  in  1840  the  Texans  pur- 
sued them  after  one  of  their  forays,  penetrated 
into  their  country,  and  inflicted  sunmiary  and 
severe  punishment.  In  1839  the  independence 
of  the  republic  was  acknowledged  by  France, 
and  in  1840  by  EngUnd,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium. But  while  thus  recognized  by  leading 
powers  as  independent,  her  financial  condition 
was  every  month  becoming  more  deplorable. 
In  September,  1841,  Gen.  Houston  was  again 
elected  president.  In  1841  and  1842  the  Mex- 
ican government  sent  several  marauding  expe- 
ditions into  Texas,  and  in  the  latter  year  San 
Antonio  was  twice  captured  and  plundered. 
The  Texans  attempted  reprisals  by  two  ill- 
judged  expeditions,  neither  under  the  direction 
of  Qie  government,  the  first  in  1841  to.  Santa 
F6,  the  second  in  1842  to  Mier  in  the  state 
of  Tamaulipas.  Both  were  unsuccessful,  and 
many  of  the  Texans  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Mexicans  and  executed.  In  the  spring  of 
1843  a  third  expedition,  intended  to  intercept 
the  Mexican  traders  to  Santa  F6,  was  fitted 
out  by  private  parties,  but  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  government,  which  also  proved  a 
failure.  The  same  year,  on  the  remonstrance 
of  the  British  charge  d'affaires  to  Mexico, 
Santa  Anna  informed  Gen.  Houston  that  he 
would  agree  to  an  armistice,  and  commission- 
ers were  appointed.  While  the  negotiations 
were  pending.  President  Tyler  made  proposi- 
tions to  the  president  of  Texas  for  her  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  which  after  a  time 
were  favorably  received,  and  a  treaty  was 
made  looking  to  annexation.  This  treaty  was 
completed  and  signed  by  the  Texan  commis- 
sioners and  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretiary  of  state, 
April  12, 1844,  but  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  senate  on  June  8.  The  agitation  of  this 
subject  greatly  irritated  Mexico,  and  caused 
her  to  terminate  the  armistice  and  threaten 
the  renewal  of  hostilities;  it  also  displeased 
Great  Britain  and  France,  who  desired  to  see 
Texas  under  an  English  or  joint  protectorate, 
without  slavery,  and  free  from  the  infiuence 
of  the  United  States.  In  December,  1844,  Dr. 
Anson  Jones  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  republic.  Its  revenues  were  now  increas- 
ing, and  its  population  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  threats  of  war  from  Mexico 
were  rendered  powerless  by  her  weakness  and 
dissensions.  The  only  disturbances  within 
the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  "regulators"  and  the  "modera- 
tors "  in  Shelby  and  adjacent  counties.  These 
were  finally  put  down  by  armed  force.  Joint 
resolutions  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  passed  the  United  States  house  of  rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  120  to  98,  Jan  25, 
1845,  and  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  27  to  25 
on  Feb.  27,  with  an  amendment,  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  house  the  next  day  by 
a  vote  of  132  to  76.  On  March  1  these  reso- 
lutions were  approved  by  President   Tyler. 
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President  Jones  called  a  oonvention  of  61 
delegates  to  meet  on  Jnly  4  to  consider  the 
proportions  for  annexation,  and  that  convenr 
tion  ratified  the  act  and  prepared  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  republic  as  a  state  of  the  federal 
Union,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  approved  by  them.  On  Dec.  29  a  joint 
resolution  of  congress  declared  Texas  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Its  annexation 
led  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  whi^  terminated 
in  1848.  (See  Mexico.)  Under  the  Spaniards 
Texas  was  bounded  W.  by  the  Nueces  and  N. 
by  Red  riyer,  but  at  the  time  of  its  annexa- 
tion the  republic  claimed  as  its  W.  boundary 
the  Rio  Grande  and  a  line  running  N.  from 
the  source  of  that  stream  to  the  42d  parallel, 
making  its  area  876,163  sq.  m.  In  1850  the 
state  ceded  to  the  United  States  it^  claim  to 
all  territory  beyond  its  present  limits,  in  con- 
sideration of  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  with  the 
proceeds  of  which  the  state  debt  was  paid. 
At  the  presidential  election  in  1860,  47,548 
votes  were  cast  for  the  Breckinridge  electors, 
and  15,438  for  the  Bell  electors.  As  soon  as 
the  election  of  Lincoln  became  known,  the 
secessionists  began  to  urge  the'  governor  (Sam 
Houston)  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  he  for  some  time  refused  to  do. 
Finally,  the  secessionists  having  called  an  ir- 
regular convention,  the  governor  assembled  the 
legislature  on  Jan.  21,  1861,  which  sanctioned 
the  convention  thus  called.  The  convention 
met  on  Jan.  28,  and  on  Feb.  1  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  by  a  vote  of  166  to  7,  which 
on  Feb.  23  was  ratified  by  the  people  by  a 
vote  of  84,794  to  11,235.  The  governor  hav- 
ing neglected  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  confederacy,  as  required  by  the  conven- 
tion, an  ordinance  was  passed  on  March  16 
declaring  his  seat  vacant,  which  action  was 
confirmed  by  the  legislature  on  the  20th.  The 
permanent  constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  ratified  on  March  28  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  2.  In  the  mean  time,  on  Feb.  18,  Gen. 
Twiggs,  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Texas,  surrendered  his  entire  command  and 
all  the  military  posts  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  state  anthorities.  No  very  important  mili- 
tary operations  occurred  in  the  state  during 
the  war.  Galveston  was  occupied  by  a  federal 
force  on  Oct.  8,  1862,  but  it  was  retaken  by 
the  confederates  on  Jan.  1,  1868.  On  Oct.  26 
Gen,  Banks  set  out  from  New  Orleans  with 
an  expedition  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen.  Dana,  and  landed  at  Brazos  Santiago 
on 'Nov.  2.  Brownsville  was  entered  on  the 
16th,  and  other  points  in  western  Texas  were 
occupied.  The  last  fight  of  the  war  took 
place  in  western  Texas  on  May  13,  1865,  be- 
tween a^ederal  force  under  Col.  Barret  and 
a  confederate  force  under  Gen.  Slaughter,  the 
latter  being  victorious.  On  the  26th  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  surrendered  the  last  confederate 
army.  On  July  21  Gen.  A.  J.  Ilamilton,  ap- 
pointed provisional  governor  by  President 
Johnson,  arrived  at  Galveston.    An  election 


was  held  on  Jan.  8,  1866,  for  delegates  to  a 
state  convention,  those  being  entitled  to  vote 
who  were  qualified  according  to  the  laws  in 
force  prior  to  secession,  and  who  had  taken 
the  amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  May  29,  1866.  The 
convention  met  on  Feb.  10  and  adjourned  on 
April  25,  having  adopted  amendments  to  the 
constitution  declaring  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion void,  abolishing  slavery,  and  repudiating 
the  war  debt.  At  an  election  held  in  June 
these  amendments  were  ratified,  and  J.  W. 
Throckmorton  was  chosen  governor.  On  Aug. 
18  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  Under  the  re- 
construction acts  of  1867  Texas  with  Louisiana 
was  constituted  the  fifth  military  district  under 
Maj.  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  was  placed  in  imme- 
diate command  of  Brev.  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
Griflin.  Gen.  Sheridan  assumed  command 
March  19,  1867.  On  'July  80  Gov.  Throck- 
morton was  removed,  and  E.  M.  Pease  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Several  changes  of  mili- 
tary commanders  subsequently  took  place.  On 
a  registration,  59,688  white  and'49,497  colored 
voters  were  enrolled.  At  an  election  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  a  convention  was  called,  which 
assembled  on  June  1  and  remained  in  session 
till  Aug.  81,  when  it  took  a  recess.  Reassem- 
bling on  Dec.  7,  it  adopted  a  constitution,  and 
adjourned  in  February,  1869.  At  an  election 
held  Nov.  80  to  Dec.*8,  1869,  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  72,866  to  4,928,  and 
E.  J.  Davis,  republican,  was  chosen  governor 
over  A.  J.  Hamilton,  conservative  republican. 
The  legislature  elected  at  the  same  time  as- 
sembled on  Feb.  8,  1870,  and  ratified  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  On  March  80  an  act  was 
passed  readmittiug  the  state  to  representation 
in  congress,  and  on  April  16  the  government 
was  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  "With- 
in the  last  few  years  Texas  has  suffered  severely 
from  Indian  incursions  on  the  N.  W.  frontier 
and  Mexican  raids  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

TEXiS,  a  S.  county  of  Missouri,  drained  by 
Current  river  and  affluents  of  the  Gasconade ; 
area,  1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,618,  of 
wkom  95  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
with  large  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and  the  soil 
fertile  along  the  streams.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  51,778  bushels  of  wheat, 
256,252  of  Indian  com,  29,876  of  oats,  16,818 
of  potatoes,  44,849  lbs.  of  tobacco,  13,238  of 
wool,  67,231  of  butter,  and  601  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,061  horses,  2,899  milch  cdws, 
4,424  other  cattle,  7,898  sheep,  15,284  swine, 
and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  Houston. 

TEXEL,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  in  tHe 
North  sea,  province  of  North  Holland,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  channel  called 
Mars  Diep,  about  2  m.  broad;  extreme  length 
14  m.,  breadth  6  m. ;  area,  74  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1869,  6,145;  It  contains  several  villages,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Burg.  The  sur- 
face is  low  and  a  great  deal  of  it  marshy,  but 
it  is  protected  from  inundations  by  the  line  of 
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danes  or  sand  hills  on  the  W.  side,  and  strong 
dikes  in  other  parts.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  is  ohieflj  occupied  by  pastures. 

TEXISS,  €hartos  FeBx  Maite,  a  French  archse- 
ologist,  born  in  Versailles,  Aug.  29,  1802.  He 
studied  architecture  at  the  school  of  fine  arts 
in  Paris,  was  employed  for  ten  years  in  ex- 
plorations in  the  East  under  the  patronage  of 
the  government,  and  was  afterward  inspector 
of  public  buildings  in  France  and  Algeria.  His 
works,  remarkable  for  learning  and  magnifi- 
cent illustrations,  include  De9criptwn  de  I'Ar- 
minU^  de  la  Perse  et  de  la  meeopotamie  (2 
vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1842-^6) ;  Description  de  VAsie 
Mineure  (4  vols.,  1839  et  eeq.y  and  simultane- 
ously in  English  by  R.  P.  rullan) ;  £de»$e  et 
eee  monuments  en  Mesopotamie  (1859);  and  in 
conjunction  with  PuUan,  ^*  Byzantine  Archi- 
tecture "  (LondoR,  1864),  and  **  The  Principal 
Ruins  of  Asia  Minor ''  (1865). 

TiZCUCO,  or  'tacM*,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  state  and  about  16  m.  £.  N.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  near  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  contains 
several  handsome  buildings,  public  and  private. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 
In  ancient  times  Tezcuco  was  the  second  city 
in  Mexico.  One  of  the  palaces  of  Montezu- 
ma is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  N.  W.  quar- 
ter, and  in  the  S.  part  there  are  massive  re- 
mains of  three  pyramids,  each  measuring  400 
ft.  along  the  base  of  their  fronts. 

THACmSy  Jaacs,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1754,  died 
in  Plymouth,  May  26,  1844.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon^s  mate  to  Dr.  John  Warren  in  the  general 
hospital  at  Cambridge;  in  1778  he  was  made 
chief  surgeon  to  the  first  Virginia  state  regi- 
ment, and  in  1779  was  transferred  to  a  New 
England  regiment.  In  March,  1783,  he  settled 
as  a  physician  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  he 
also  gave  some  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  salt  and  iron.  He  published  '^The  Ameri- 
can New  Dispensatory  "  (Boston,  1810),  which 
was  long  a  standard  work  on  pharmacy,  medi- 
cal chemistry,  and  materia  medica;  *^  Observa- 
tions on  Hydrophobia"  (1812);  "The  Mod- 
ern Practice  of  Physi<J"  (1817;  2d  ed.,  1826); 
"The  American  Orchardist"  (1822;  2d  ed., 
1825) ;  "  A  Military  Journal  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War"  (1823;  3d  ed.,  Hartford,  1864); 
"  American  Medical  Biography  "  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1828);  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Mfmage- 
ment  of  Bees  "  (1829) ;  "  An  Essay  on  Demon- 
ology,  Ghosts,  Apparitions,  and  Popular  Su- 
perstitions "  (1831) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Town 
of  Plymouth"  (1832;  2d  ed.,  1835). 

THACHEB,  PM»r,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21,  1752,  died  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  16,  1802.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  colle^^e  in  1769,  and  settled  at  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  in  1770.  He  soon  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  received  the 
name  of  the  "  silver-tongued  Thacher."  From 
January,  1785,  till  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of 


the  Brattle  street  church  in  Boston.  His 
"  Oration  against  Standing  Armies,"  delivered 
at  Watertown  in  1776,  still  retains  its  reputa- 
tion. For  15  years  he  was  chaplain  of  one  or 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  published 
22  distinct  works,  including  "  Observationfi  on 
the  State  of  the  Clergy  in  New  England '^ 
1783),  and  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boylston  "  (1789). 
IHACKEIUT,  William  llakiipMM,  an  English 
author,  born  in  Calcutta  in  1811,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  24, 1869.  He  was  descended  from 
an  old  Yorkshire  family.  His  father  was  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  company. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Oharterhouse  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not  take  a  de- 
gree. Coming  into  possession  of  £20,000  at 
the  age  of  21,  he  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  studied  art  for  several  years.  But  he  lost 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  by  speculation,  and 
about  the  age  of  30  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  wrote  for  ^*  Eraser's  Magazine" 
under  the  pseudonymes  of  Michael  Angdo  Tit- 
marsh  and  George  Fitz-Boodle,  and  contributed 
to  **  Punch"  three  series  of  papers:  "  The  Fat 
Contributor,"  "Jeames's  Diary,"  and  "The 
Snob  Papers."  .  These  and  other  works  ap- 
peared in  book  form  from  1840  to  1848,  but 
he  attained  no  very  marked  success  in  Utera- 
ture  till  the  publication  of  ^'  Vanity  Fair,  a 
Novel  without  a  Hero,"  in  monthly  numbers, 
in  1846-^8.  This  gave  him  a  reputation  as  a 
novelist  which,  though  amply  sustained,  vas 
hardly  increased  by  any  of  his  later  works. 
In  1845  he  visited  the  East  for  his  health.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848,  but  did  not  prac- 
tise. In  1851  he  delivered  to  brilliant  audiences 
in  London  a  series  of  lectures  on  "English 
IJumorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  He 
visited  America  in  1852,  and  agfdn  in  1855-^6, 
where  he  repeated  this  course,  and  also  de- 
livered for  the  first  time  another  course  on 
"  The  Four  Georges,"  which  he  repeated  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  1857 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  as  a  liberal, 
for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Oxford  in 
parliament.  The.^Comhill  Magazine"  was 
commenced  at  the  close  of  1859  with  Thack- 
eray as  editor,  and  quickly  attained  an  enor- 
mous circulation.  He  resigned  the  editorship 
in  April,  1862.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  from  effusion  on  the  brain.  He  was 
buried  in  Eensal  Green  cemetery.  A  bast 
of  him,  by  Marochetti,  was  unveiled  in  West- 
minster abbey,  Oct.  21,  1865.  He  was  tall 
and  powerfully  built,  with  a  massive  head 
and  silvery  white  hair.  His  geniality,  even 
temper,  and  kindly  disposition  toward  everj- 
body  witli  whom  he  came  into  personal  re- 
lations, were  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
charge  of  cynicism  so  often  brought  ajgainst 
his  works.  His  domestic  life  was  clouded  for 
several  years  by  the  insanity  of  his  wife.  His 
novels  and  tales,  with  the  dates  of  their  pob- 
lication  in  book  form,  are :  *^  The  Great  Hog- 
garty  Diamond"  (1841);  "The  Memou^  of 
Barry  Lyndon"  (1843) ;  "  Vanity  Fair"  (1848); 
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"The  History  of  Pendennis"  (1850);  "The 
History  of  Henry  Esmond"  (1852);  "The 
Newoomes  "  (1855) ;  "  The  Virginians  "  (1859) ; 
"Lovel  the  Widower"  (1860);  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Philip  on  his  Way  through  the  World  " 
(1862);  and  "Denis  Duyal,"  left  unfinished 
(1864).  His  Christmas  hooks  are :  "  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's Ball"  (1846);  "Our  Street"  (1848); 
"Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends"  (1^^); 
"  Rebecca  and  Rowena  "  (1850) ;  "  The  Kickle- 
borys  on  the  Rhine"  (1851);  and  "The  Rose 
and  the  Ring  "  (1854).  His  other  publications 
include  "The  Paris  Sketch  Book"  (1840); 
"Comic  Tales  and  Sketches"  (2  vols.,  1841); 
"  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon  "  and  "  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Drum,"  in  verse  (published 
together,  1841) ;  "  The  Irish  Sketch  Book  "  (2 
vols.,  1843) ;  "  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Com- 
hiU  to  Grand  Cairo"  (1846);  "The  Book 
of  Snobs"  (1848);  "English  HumorisU  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  (1853);  "Ballads" 
(1856) ;  "  The  Four  Georges  "  (1860) ;  "  Round- 
about Papers"  (1862);  and  "The  Orphan  of 
Pimlico,  and  other  Sketches,  Fragments,  and 
Drawings,"  with  notes  by  his  daughter  (1875). 
Most  of  his  books  were  illustrated  by  himself. 
James  T.  Fields  has  made  a  collection  of  his 
fugitive  articles,  under  the  title  "Early  and 
Late  Papers"  (12mo,  Boston,  1867).  There  are 
numerous  approximately  complete  editions  of 
Thackeray's  works,  the  latest  of  which  repro- 
duces the  original  illustrations  (22  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1875  et  9eg.). — See  "  Studies  on  Thacke- 
ray," by  James  Hannay,  and  "  Thackeray,  the 
Humorist  and  the  Man  of  Letters:  the  Stoty 
of  his  Life,"  by  Theodore  Taylor  (London, 
1864). — His  daughter  Anne  Isabella  has  pub- 
lished "  The  Story  of  Elizabeth  "  (London,  1863 ; 
German  translation,  Leipsic,  1864;  Dutch,  Am- 
sterdam, 1864) ;  "  The  Village  on  the  Cliff " 
(1867);  " Old  Kensington "  (1873);  "Toilers 
and  Spinsters,  and  other  Essays"  (1873); 
"Bluebeard's  Keys"  (1874)*;  "Miss  Angel,"  a 
novel  founded  on  the  life  of  Angelica  llauft- 
mann  (1876);  and  numerous  short  tales  and 
sketches. 

THAER,  MbnM,  a  German  agricultural  wri- 
ter, bom  in  Celle,  May  14, 1752,  died  at  Mdge- 
lin,  near  Potsdam,  Oct.  26,  1828.  He  studied 
at  Gdttingen,  and  in  1780  was  appointed  court 
physician  at  Hanover.  In  1790  he  established 
an  agricultural  school  at  Celle,  in  1804  entered 
the  Prussian  civil  service,  and  in  1807  erected 
on  his  estate  of  M6gelin  an  institution  since 
known  as  the  royal  school  of  agriculture.  In 
1810  he  was  appointed  professor  of  agriculture 
and  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  with  a  seat  in i the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior. In  1815  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  royal  establishments  for  breeding  sheep. 
His  great  work,  OrundsdUe  der  rationellen 
LandmrtlucTutft  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1809;  6th 
ed.,  1868),  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
W.  Shaw  and  C.  W.  Johnson  ("The  Princi- 
ples of  Agriculture,"  2  vols.,  London,  1844; 
1  vol.,  New  York,  1849),  and  into  other  lan- 


guages. Among  his  other  works  are:  Ein" 
Uitung  tur  Kenntnim  der  engli$ehen  Land- 
toirthichqft  (8  vols.,  Hanover,  1798-1804 ;  3d 
ed.,  1816)  ;  Ueber  die  feinwollige  Sehi^/hieht 
(Berlin,  1811);  and  Leilfctden  eur  aligemei- 
nen  landwirthsehqftlteken  Geu>erl>8lehre(lSl&), 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him  at  Leipsic, 
Sept.  28,  1850,  and  one  designed  by  Bauch  at 
Berlin,  J^ov.  15,  I860.— See  Alhrecht  Thaer^ 
by  Wiltiehn  K6rte  (Leipsic,  1839). 

THAlSy  an  Athenian  courtesan,  who  luscom- 
panied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  expedition 
to  Asia.  She  is  said  to  have  instigated  him  to 
set  fire  to  the  citadel  of  Persepolis,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the 
injuries  done  to  her  native  city  by  Xerxes ;  but 
this  is  probably  untrue,  as  we  know  on  the 
authority  of  Arrian  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  sack  the  place  and  burn  the  citadel  on 
grounds  of  state  policy.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Thais  became  the  mistress  of  Ptol- 
emy Soter,  and,  according  to  AthtneBus,  was 
afterward  married  to  him.  She  was  celebrated 
for  wit  and  repartee. 

THALBERG,  SIgifiMmd,  a  Swiss  pianist,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Jan.  7,  1812,  died  in  ^Naples,  April  27, 
1871.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Prince  Die- 
trichstein,  and  was  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Hummel,  w^hom  he  subsequently  surpassed 
in  firmness  of  touch  and  grace  of  expression. 
At  15  he  began  to  be  known  in  the  concert 
rooms,  and  soon  afterward  published  his  first 
compositions.  From  1830  to  1639  he  made 
extended  concert  tours  through  Europe,  ap- 
pearing in  England  in  1837.  He  visited  South 
America  and  the  United  States  in  1856-^8.  His 
playing  was  distinguished  by  precision,  deli- 
cacy, and  finish,  rather  than  by  the  produc- 
tion of  surprising  effects ;  but  his  chiei  merit, 
both  as  a  performer  and  a  composer,  consisted 
in  his  successful  attempts  to  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  song  and  harmony  and  of  brilliant 
execution,  as  exemplified  respectively  in  the 
schools  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and  of  de- 
menti. In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  discov- 
ered many  ingenious  combinations  for  the  fin- 
gers, whereby  the  song  or  melody,  which  he 
kept  in  the  medium  keys  of  the  piano,  could 
always  be  heard  strongly  accented  in  the  midst 
of  rapid'  passages,  scales,  arpeggios  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  instrument,  and  other 
complicated  -  forms  of  accompaniment.  This 
species  of  composition  has  since  become  ex- 
ceedingly common,  through  the  works  of  a  host 
of  imitators.  Among  the  productions  by  which 
Thalberg  and  his  method  acquired  their  celeb- 
rity are  a  series  of  fantasias  of  great  beauty 
and  brilliancy,  including  those  on  themes  from 
Don  Giovanni^  Robert  le  DxahUy  VEluire  d^a- 
more,  Lea  Huguenots,  La  donna  del  logo,  and 
Mose  en  Egitto,  the  performance  of  any  one  of 
which  by  the  composer  realized  the  perfection 
of  pianoforte  playing..  In  1851  he  produced 
at  London  under  Balfe^s  direction  an  opera 
entitled  Florinda,  founded  on  a  libretto  by 
Scribe,  which  failed  to  attract  much  attention. 
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In  1845  he  married  a  daughter  of  Lablaohe. 
His  last  public  appearance  was  at  Paris  in  1865. 
After  that  he  retired  to  his  estate  near  Naples, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine. — His  daughter  Zaire,  born  in  New 
York  in  1858,  made  a  successful  d^but  as  Zer- 
lina  in  Don  Giovanni^  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, April  10,  1875. 

TBALER  (Dan.  and  Swed.  daler\  a  c^in  and 
money  of  account  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark;  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. Silver  coins  of  an  ounce  weight  were 
struck  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  at 
Joaohimsthal,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  whence  the 
name.  (See  Dollab.)  Other  countries  after 
a  time  began  to  coin  thalers,  but  not  always 
of  the  same  value,  and  hence  originated  the 
Laubthaler  or  leaf  dollar,  the  PhuippsthaUry 
the  Swedish  copper  dollar,  &o.  In  most  of 
the  oountries  of  Europe  the  royal  or  imperial 
mints  coined  thalers,  hence  called  rigsaaler, 
rik$daler,  or  Eeiehsthalerj  that  is,  dollar  of  the 
realm.  These  varied  in  value  according  to  the 
amount  of  alloy.  (See  Coins.)  As  money  of 
account  there  is  still  greater  diversity  of  values, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  issues  of  the 
national  banks  or  treasuries.  In  Sweden  the 
rtg^ddUr  riksmynty  now  the  authorized  money 
of  account,  is  about  27  cts.  In  Denmark  the 
rigtibanh  daler  is  about  54  cts.  In  Germany 
generally  the  thaler  of  account  is  reckoned  at 
69  to  78  cts.  American  currency. 

1HALE9,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  born  m  Miletus,  Ionia, 
about  <636  B.  0.,  died  probably  about  546.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  country.  He  visited  Crete  and 
Egypt,  and  acquired  in  the  latter  country  an 
acquaintance  with  geometry.  Various  physi- 
cal discoveries  are  attributed  to  him.  He  mea- 
sured the  height  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  by 
observation  of  the  time  at  which  a  shadow 
equalled  in  length  the  height  of  the  object; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  computed  the  sun^s  orbit, 
to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  at  865 
days,  and  to  have  been  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  to  predict  eclipses,  though  very  vague- 
ly. Aristotle  calls  him  the  originator  of  the 
Ionic  natural  philosophy,  and  hence,  indirectly, 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  general.  He  taught 
that  all  things  are  instinct  with  life,  and  ori- 
ginate ^rom  water.  The  writings  attributed  to 
him  were  declared  spurious  in  antiquity,  and 
his  sayings  recorded  by  Aristotle  and  Diogenes' 
LaSrtius  are  probably  conjectural. 

THALIA,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  of 
comedy  and  idyllic  poetry.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  a  mask  in  one  hand  and  a 
shepherd^s  staff  or  a  wreath  of  ivy  in  the  other. 

THAtUUM  (Gr.  ddkU^,  a  green  bough),  one 
of  the  three  metals  forming  the  class  of  triads, 
the  others  being  iridium  and  gold.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Crookes  of  London  in  1861,  in  the 
seleniferous  residue  from  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  iron  pyrites.  Its  discovery 
resulted  from  the  observation  by  Mr.  Crookes 


of  a  green  band  in  the  epectrum  of  the  vapor- 
ized portion  of  the  residue.  It  is  widely  dif- 
fused as  a  constituent  of  iron  and  copper  py- 
rites, but  forms  only  about  the  4,000th  part  of 
the  mass.  It  also  exists  in  the  lepidolite  of 
Moravia,  in  mica  from  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  mother  liquors  of  the  salt  works  at 
Nauheim,  and  in  the  mineral  crookesite  from 
Skrikerum  in  Norway.  It  is  most  eoonomicaDy 
prepared  from  the  flue  dust  of  pyrites  burners. 
This  dust  is  stirred  with  boiling  water  in  wood- 
en tubs,  and  the  decanted  or  syphoned  liquor 
treated  with  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  which  impure  monochloride  of  thal- 
lium is  precipitated.  This  impure  chloride  is 
then  treated  with  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  con- 
taminations of  other  metals  are  separated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  pure  sulphate  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  the  metal  may  be  separated 
by  electrolysis  or  the  action  of  zinc.  Thallium 
resembles  cadmium  in  color,  but  approaches 
lead  in  specific  gravity,  having  a  density  of 
11'8  to  11*91,  accOTding  to  its  metallurgio  treat- 
ment. The  symbol  of  thallium  is  Tl ;  its  atomic 
weight,  according  to  recent  extended  researches 
by  its  discoverer,  is  203'642.  (See  "  Chemical 
News,"  London,  1874.)  It  has  a  highly  crys- 
talline structure,  and  crackles  like  tin  when 
bent,  but  is  easily  hammered  into  leaves.  It 
melts  at  561°  F.  A  polished  piece  of  the  metal 
tarnishes  rapidly  when  expbsed  to  the  air,  but 
the  action  continues  only  a  short  time,  as  the 
thin  film  of  oxide  protects  it  from  further  oxi- 
dation. The  metal  and  its  compounds  impart 
an  intense  green  color  to  colorless  flames,  which 
when  viewed  by  the  spectroscope  is  found  to 
be  monochromatic,  appearing  as  a  sharply  de- 
fined green  band.  It  forms  numerous  com- 
pounds, including  three  oxides,  the  most  im- 
portant being  thallous  oxide,  TlaO;  this  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  producing  a  caustic 
alkaline  solution  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  The  sulphate  forms  with  alo- 
minic  sulphate  an  octahedral  alum.  The  salts 
of  thallium  are  poisonous.  The  metal  has  been 
used  to  render  glass  highly  refractive. 

THAIDSS,  a  river  of  Connecticut,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Quinebaug  (with  its  branch 
the  Shetucket)  and  Yantic  rivers  at  the  city  of 
Norwich,  and  flowing  thence  S.  about  15  m.  to 
Long  Island  sound,  which  it  enters  below  New 
London.  It  is  wide  and  beautiful,  navigable 
for  large  vessels  to  Norwich,  and  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor  at  its  mouth.  The  streams  which 
form  it  possess  numerous  valuable  mill  sites, 
and  the  large  amount  of  manufactured  goods 
from  the  factories  on  their  banks  make  the 
Thames  an  important  avenue  of  commerce. 

THAMES)  a  river  of  Ontario,  Canada,  flowing 
through  a  fertile  country  in  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  after  a 
S.  W.  course  of  about  160  m.  discharging  into 
Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  navigable  for  smflLJI  ves- 
sels from  its  mouth  to  Chatham,  18  m.  The 
city  of  London  is  the  most  important  place  on 
its  banks. — At  the  Moravian  settlement  on  this 
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rirer,  Oct.  5, 1813,  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
was  fought  between  the  British  under  Gen. 
Proctor,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  2,000  In- 
dians led  bj  Tecnmseh,  and  the  Americans 
under  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison.  The  American 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Gol.  Richard  M.  John- 
son, opened  the  battle,  and  defeated  the  enemy. 
Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  600  prisoners,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  quantities  of  stores 
were  taken  by  the  Americans. 

THIMES,  or  IsIs  (anc.  Tame$is  or  Tamesa), 
the  largest  and  most  important  river  of  Eng- 
land. Its  source,  called  Thames  Head,  is  in 
the  Cotswold  hills,  about  8  m.  8.  W.  of  Ciren- 
cester, 876  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  In  the  first 
30  m.  of  its  course  it  receives  the  Ohumet, 
the  Coin,  and  the  Lech,  and  below  Lechlade 
becomes  navigable  for  barges ;  from  Lechlade 
its  course  is  first  £.  tod  then  N.  N.  £.  and  S. 
8.  E.  to  Oxford,  through  a  level  country,  the 
river  receiving  on  its  way  the  Windrash  and 
the  Cherwell.  Flowing  generally  8.  8.  £.  from 
Oxford  to  Reading,  it  receives  the  Thame  and 
the  Ken.net ;  thence  making  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit to  the  north  by  Henley,  Great  Marlow, 
and  Maidenhead,  it  turns  eastward  to  Wind- 
sor, then  makes  a  detour  southeastward  by 
Staines  and  Chertsey  to  Kingston,  where  it 
turns  N.,  and,  passing  Richmond,  reaches 
Brentford,  whence  its  course  is  nearly  due  E. 
to  its  mouth.  From  Brentford  it  passes  by 
Putney,  Hammersmith,  and  Chelsea  to  London, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  Loddon,  Colne,  Mole, 
Cran,  Brent,  and  Wandlo,  all  small  streams. 
From  Ix)ndon  to  its  mouth,  nearly  60  m.,  the 
Thames  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  700  or  800 
tons,  and  for  vessels  of  any  burden  to  Dept- 
ford,  3  m.  8.  E.  of  London  bridge.  It  is  about 
300  yards  wide  at  London  bridge;  at  Wool- 
wich, 9  m.  below,  500  yards;  at  Coalhouse 
point,  20  m.  further  down,  1,800  yards ;  at  the 
Nore,  6  m.;  and  at  its  mouth,  18  m.  Below 
London  it  receives  the  Ravensboume,  Roding, 
Darent,  and  Medway.  Its  tide  is  perceptible 
as  far  as  Teddington,  72  m.  above  its  mouth. 
The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  connects  it  with 
the  Severn ;  the  Oxford  canal  with  the  grand 
canal  system  of  the  central  counties ;  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canals 
with  the  Avon  and  the  Severn ;  the  Wey  and 
Aran  and  the  Basingstoke  canals  with  the  Sus- 
sex coast;  the  Grand  Junction,  the  Regent's, 
and  the  Paddington  canals  connect  the  Brent 
with  the  Oxford  canal,  and  encircle  the  N.  and 
E.  sides  of  the  metropolis.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Thames  is  about  220  m.  Its  commerce 
is  surpassed  probably  by  that  of  no  river  in  the 
world.  Its  docks  are  described  in  the  article 
Dock.  It  is  crossed  at  and  above  London  by 
numerous  bridges,  and  several  tunnels  pass 
under  it.  For  a  description  of  the  bridges, 
the  tunnels,  and  the  new  Thames  embankments, 
see  Loin>ON,  vol.  x.,  pp.  692  and  617. 

TBXSj  MMOf  a-Hungarifin  painter,  bom  at 
Old  Becse  in  1828.  After  studying  law  at 
Pesth,  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  at  the 


academy  of  Vienna,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Paris,  where  in  1866  he  painted  the  battle  of 
Moh&cs.  He  resided  for  a  time  at  Rome,  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck,  and  then  settled  in  Pesth.  His  works 
include  "**  Angelica  and  Medbr,"  "  The  Tragedy 
of  Mankind,''  fine  altarpieces  and  frescoes,  and 
the  "Love  of  Fata  Morgana."  which  figured 
at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867. 

THUnST,  Isle  of^  an  island  of  England,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Kent,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  branches  of  the  river  Stour  called  the  Stour- 
wantsome,  the  Mele-stream,  and  the  Nether- 
gong- wantsome  ;  length  10m.,  breadth  6  m. ; 
area,  about  40  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  80,184. 
The  most  important  towns  ai'e  the  watering 
places  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Broadstairs. 
The  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  is  called  the 
North  Foreland,  and  has  a  lighthouse.  The 
surface,  elevated  and  nearly  level,  is  cultivated 
with  great  care.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
the  channel  on  the  N.  W.  side,  now  almost 
closed,  was  from  H  to  4  m.  wide,  and  was 
used  as  the  main  passage  for  vessels  going 
toward  London ;  and  it  continued  to  be  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  size  till  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  The  island  was 
then  nearly  circular,  but  it  is  now  an  irregular 
oval.  The  washing  away  is  still  going  on,  and 
the  average  annual  loss  is  estimated  at  2  ft.  on 
the  N.  side,  and  8  ft.  on  the  S.  side  between 
Ramsgate  and  Pegwell  bay.    * 

THAHnKSGlYDiG  DAT,  an  annual  religious  fes- 
tival, observed  in  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  New  England,  suggested  by  the 
Hebrew  feast  of  tabernacles,  or  **  feast  of  in- 
gathering at  the  end  of  the  year."  The  occa- 
sional observance  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
formally  recommended  by  the-  civil  authorities, 
was  not  unusual  in  Europe,  and  such  a  day  was 
observed  in  Leyden,  Holland,  Oct.  8,  1676,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  that  city 
from  siege.  In  1608  the  Pilgrim  church,  ex- 
iled from  England,  went  to  Holland,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1620,  when  it  sent  off  the 
Mayflower  colony  to  New  England.  After  the 
first  harvest  of  the  colonists  at  Plymouth  jn 
1621,  Gov.  Bradford  sent  four  men  out  fowl- 
ing, that  they  "might  after  a  more  special 
manner  rejoice  together."  In  July,  1628,  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  on 
account  of  drought.  Rain  came  abundantly 
while  they  were  praying,  and  the  governor 
appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  which  was 
observed  with  religious  services.  The  Charles- 
town  records  show  a  similar  change  of  fast 
day  into  thanksgiving  in  1631  on  account  of 
the  arrival  of  supplies  from  Ireland.  In  June, 
1682,  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony,  recommended  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving on  account  of  action  of  the  British 
privy  council  favorable  to  the  colonies,  and 
invited  the  governor  of  Plymouth  colony  to 
unite  with  him.  There  is  record  of  the  official 
appointment  of  days  of  thanksgiving  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  1683,  1684,  1687,  1638,  and 
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1639,  sometimes  of  more  than  one  day  in  the 
same  jear,  and  in  Plymouth  in  1651,  1668, 
1680  (when  the  form  of  the  recommendation 
indicates  that  it  had  become  an  annual  custom), 
1689,  and  1690.  The  earlier  of  these  appoint- 
ments were  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  for  special  reasons,  particularly  for  the 
arriral  of  ships  with  provisions  and  new 
colonists;  but  the  later  were  more  general- 
ly for  the  harvest,  and  were  in  the  late'  au- 
tumn or  early  winter.  Occasional  thanksgiv- 
ing days  were  appointed  by  the  Dutch  gover- 
nors of  New  Netherland  in  1644,  1645,  1655, 
and  1664,  and  by  the  English  governors  of 
New  York  in  1755  and  1760.  During  the 
revolution  thanksgiving  day  was  a  national  in- 
stitution, being  annually  recommended  by  con- 
gress ;  but  after  the  general  thanksgiving  for 
peace  in  1784  there  was  no  national  appoint- 
ment till  1789,  when  President  Washington, 
by  request  of  congress,  recommended  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Washington  issued  a  second  thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation  in  1795  on  account  of  the 
suppression  of  insurrection.  President  Madi- 
son, by  request  of  congress,  recommended 
thanksgiving  for  peace  in  April,  1815.  But 
the  official  recommendation  of  thanksgiving 
day  was  mainly  confined  to  New  England, 
where  regular  annual  proclamations  were  is- 
sued by  the  governors  of  the  states,  and  the  day 
was  observed  alftiost  universally  with  religious 
services,  and  was  the  principal  social  and  home 
festival  of  the  year.  The  prayer  book  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  ratified  in  1789, 
recommends  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  the  first 
Thursday  in  November,  unless  another  day  be 
appointed  by  the  civil  authorities.  There  was 
occasional  recommendation  by  other  religious 
bodies,  and  various  local  customs  prevailed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  day  was 
not  regularly  recommended  by  the  governor  of 
New  York  till  1817,  and  its  adoption  in  the 
southern  states  was  much  later,  in  1855  Gov. 
Johnson  of  Virginia  recommended  a  day  of 
thanksgiving;  but  in  1857  Gov.  Wise,  being 
requested  to  do  so,  publicly  declined,  because 
unauthorized  to  interfere  in  religious  matters. 
In  1858  thanksgiving  proclamations  were  is- 
sued by  the  governors  of  eight  of  the  southern 
states.  During  the  civil  war  President  Lincoln 
issued ,  proclamations  recommending  special 
thanksgiving  for  victory  in  1862  and  1868,  and 
a  national  proclamation  of  the  annual  thanks- 
giving day  in  1863  and  1864.  Since  that  time 
such  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  annually 
by  the  president,  as  well  as  by  the  governors 
of  the  states  and  the  mayors  of  the  principal 
cities ;  and  custom  has  fixed  the  time  for  the 
last  Thursday  in  November. 

THASOS  (now  Tha&8o\  the  most  northerly 
island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  belonging 
to  Turkey,  lying  off  the  S.  coast  of  Roumelia 
(vilayet  of  Salonica),  nearly  circular  in  form ; 
area,  about  85  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,  most- 
ly Greeks.    The  centre  of  the  island  is  occu- 


pied by  Mt.  Ipsario,  a  summit  about  3,500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  thickly  covered  with  fir 
trees.  The  principal  ancient  town,  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  upon  three  eminences 
near  the  N.  coast,  and  some  remains  of  it  still 
exist.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, scattered  in  about  a  dozen  small  villages, 
do  not  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  vine  was  forperly  culti- 
vated, and  the  wine  of  Thasos  was  celebra- 
ted, but  little  or  none  is  now  produced.  In 
ancient  times  it  contained  also  valuable  gold 
mines,  opened  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  marble 
quarries. — Thasos  was  once  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  was  said  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
Phoenicians,  led  by  Thasos,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
when  in  search  of  Europa.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  8th  century  B.  0.  it  was  colonized  by 
settlers  from  Paros,  who  very  soon  became 
powerful,  and  obtuned  considerable  posses- 
sions also  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  gold 
mines  worked  by  the  islanders  were  very  pro- 
ductive, leaving  them  a  clear  surplus  revenue 
of  about  $800,000  annually.  They  were  snb- 
dued  by  the  Persians,  and  afterward  became 
dependent  on  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens; 
but  in  465,  in  consequence  of  disputes,  the 
Athenians  subjugated  and  despoiled  the  i^and, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  years.  Its  sub- 
sequent history  is  one  of  almost  constant  con- 
flict with  Athens,  to  which  it  was  nominally 
subject,  until* the  time  of  the  Roman  wars, 
when  it  submitted  to  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Oynoscephalffi  (197)  it 
became  a  free  state. 

THAnutJt,  Be^Jaali  Itaney,  aa  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Warren,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1809,  died 
in  Boston,  July  14,  1848.  He  ^aduated  at 
Bowdoin  college  in  1826,  and  studied  law,  bat 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1886  he  vis- 
ited England  for  his  health,  ajid  spent  two 
years  there.  His  published  works  are :  ^'  Biog- 
raphy of  North  American  Indians  who  have 
been  distinguished  as  Orators,  Statesmen,  War- 
riors,'' &c.  (2  vols.  18mo,  New  York,  1882); 
"  Memoir  of  Phillis  Wheatley  "  (Boston,  1834) ; 
"Traits  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party"  (1836); 
"  Traits  of  Indian  Manners,  Character,"  &c. 
(2  vole.  18mo,  1885) ;  and  "  Tales  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution"  (1846). 

THATIS,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  bor- 
dering on  Kansas,  formed  since  1870;  area, 
576  sq.  -m. ;  pop.  in  1875,  2,139.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Little  Blue  river  and  Big  Sandy 
creek,  and  is  crossed  in  the  N.  part  by  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Denver  City  railroad.  It  has  an 
undulating  prairie  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
Capital,  Hebron. 

THEATINES,  an  order  of  regular  clerks,  found- 
ed at  Rome  in  1524  by  Gaetano  di  Tiene  (died 
in  1547 ;  eanonized  by  Clement  X.),  Bonifano 
di  Colle,  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  (afterward 
Pope  Paul  IV.),  and  Paolo  Consigliari.  Gae- 
tano and  Bonifazio  were  the  first  who  united 
to  form  a  society  of  priests  following  the  rules 
of  apostolic  life  as  set  down  in  the  New  Tes- 
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tament;  henoe  its  members  were  popularly 
known  as  Oajetans  (Gaetani).  But  the  ex- 
tension and  establishment  of  the  order  were 
mainly  doe  to  Garaffa,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Ohieti  (Lat.  JTieate)  when  he  was  received  by 
Gaetano  as  his  associate,  and  thus  gave  the 
•  order  its  official  name.  It  was  approved  in 
•1524  by  Clement  VII.,  under  the  designation 
of  *^  regular  clerks,"  the  dress  of  the  members 
being  that 'of  the  secular  clergy.  Oaraffa  had 
been  elected  superior  general.  Their  first  res- 
idence on  Monte  Pincio  was  sacked  by  the 
Spaniards  May  6,  1527,  and  Gaetano  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  tortures  to  make  him 
give  up  the  riches  he  was  thought  to  possess. 
He  soon  after  retired  to  Venice  with  his  com- 
panions, and  was  chosen  superior,  and  he  and 
they  displayed  extraordinary  charity  during 
the  plague  and  famine  of  1528.  They  were 
afterward  united  with  the  congregation  of 
Somascha,  founded  about  this  time  in  a  town 
of  that  name  near  Bergamo  by  St.  Girolamo 
Emiliano.  The  two  congregations  were  sepa- 
rated on  the  elevation  of  Garaffa  to  the  papal 
chair,  May  23,  1655.  In  1547  they  had  only 
two  establishments,  one  at  Venice  and  another 
at  Naples.  Through  the  influence  of  Paul  IV. 
they  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  possessed  four 
provinces  in  Italy,  one  in  Germany,  one  in 
Spain,  two  establishments  in  Poland,  one  in 
Portugal,  and  one  in  Goa.  In  France  they 
had  only  the  Parisian  residence,  which  pro- 
dnoed  several  remarkable  men.  They  also 
founded  missions  in  Tartary,  Tiflis,  and  Cir- 
cassia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Theatines  did  not  exist  outside  of 
Italy,  where  they  had  nine  establishments. 
These  were  all  suppressed  in  1870. — There 
were  also  two  communities  of  Theatine  nuns 
(one  a  congregation  of  hermits),  both  founded 
by  Ursula  Benincasa,  the  one  in  1583,  the  oth- 
er in  1610.  Neither  had  ever  more  than  two 
establishments,  and  both  are  now  extinct. 

THEAlEfi  (Gr.  diarpov,  a  seeing  place,  from 
$eaa0aij  to  view),  a  building  in  which  plays  are 
represented.  The  first  theatres  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  drama  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (s^e  Drama),  were  exceedingly  rude 
affairs.  Thespis  is  said  to  have  acted  his  plays 
in  a  wagon,  and  in  the  time  of  ^Eschylus  the  per- 
formances took  pla<;e  upon  temporary  wooden 
scaffolds,  one  of  which  having  broken  down 
during  a  representation  in  which  ^Eschylus 
and  Pratinas  were  rivals  (about  500  B.  G.),  the 
Athenians  in  that  year  began  to  build  the  great 
theatre  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  the  first  perma- 
nent stone  structure  of  the  kind.  It  was  prob- 
ably nsed  for  dramatic  purposes  within  a  few 
years,  though  it  was  not  finished  until  about 
840  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  theatres  had  been 
erected  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sicily.  The  seats  of  the  spectators,  compri- 
sing the  diarpov  proper,  rose  one  above  another 
in  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  each  row  forming 
nearly  two  thirds  of  a  circumference.  The  space 
inunediately  in  front  of  the  spectators,  corre- 


sponding nearly  to  the  modem  pit  or  parquet, 
was  called  the  orchestra,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  chorus.  It  was  floored  with  boards, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood  the  OvftiXv  or  altar 
of  Bacchus,  upon  a  raised  platform  which  was 
sometimes  occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus, 
the  police,  the  flute  player,  {ind  the  prompter ; 
the  last  two  were  placed  on  the  side  next  the 
stage,  and  concealed  from  the  spectators  by 
the  altar.  The  stage  was  behind  the  orchestra 
and  above  it,  and  the  chorus,  whenever  they  had 
to  take  a  part  in  the  real  action  of  the  drama, 
ascended  to  it  by  steps.  The  back  was  closed 
by  a  wall  called  the  ax^  (Lat.  seena) ;  the  whole 
space  between  the  scena  and  the  orchestra  was 
known  as  the  proscenium ;  and  the  part  near- 
est the  audience,  where  the  actors  stood  when 
they  spoke,  was  the  Xoytlov,  There  was  no 
scenery  properly  so  called,  but  the  scena  was 
architecturally  decorated  and  made  to  repre- 
sent as  far  as  possible  the  locality  in  which  the 
action  was  going  on.  It  had  an  entrance  in 
the  centre  called  the  royal  door,  through  which 
the  principal  characters  made  their  appearance, 
and  doors  on  the  right  and  left  for  the  subor- 
dinate personages.  The  plays  of  iEschylus 
and  Euripides  seem  to  require  frequent  changes 
of  scene,  but  probably  they  were  rather  hinted 
at  than  actually  made ;  they  perhaps  consisted 
merely  in  turning  the  Trepiaicroi  (Lat.  Tertura) 
or  "  wings,"  which  were  prism-shaped  frames 
moving  on  pivots  at  each  side  of  the  prosce- 
nium. The  whole  stage  was  never  concealed 
from  the  spectators^  there  is  mention  of  a 
curtain,  which  instead  of  being  drawn  up  was 
lowered  through  a  crevice  in  the  stage,  but  it 
covered  only  the  background,  or  according  to 
some  authorities  the  wings.  The  machines  for 
producing  supernatural  effects  must  have  been 
numerous  and  elaborate,  but  are  now  imper- 
fectly understood.  They  included  the  *^  Gha- 
ronian  steps,"  by  which  shades  ascended  from 
the  lower  world;  the  fiiixo^^  by  which  gods 
and  heroes  were  represented  passing  through 
the  air;  and  the  Qtokoyciov^  an  elevated  place 
above  the  scena,  where  the  deities  appeared  in 
full  majesty.  Neither  the  stage,  the  orchestra, 
nor  the  auditorium  was  roofed,  but  there  were 
porticoes  running  around  the  building,  to  which 
the  people  retreated  in  case  of  rain,  and  awn- 
ings were  sometimes  used  to  ward  off  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  for  the  performances  always  took 
place  by  daylight.  The  vast  size  of  the  ancient 
theatres,  intended  as  they  were  to  accommo- 
date almost  ^e  entire  population  of  a  city  at 
each  performance,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
unaided  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  audi- 
ence. Metallic  vases  were  therefore  placed 
under  the  seats  to  serve  as  reflectors  of  sound, 
and  the  actors  wore  masks  with  metallic  mouth- 
pieces to  answer  the  purpose  of  speaking  trum- 
pets. The  spectators  were  seated  according  to 
their  rank.  A  price  was  charged  for  admission, 
at  least  until  the  performance  was  pretty  far 
advanced ;  but  in  Athens  from  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles the  poorer  class  and  subsequently  all  the 
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cituEens  were  admitted  at  the  cost  of  the  public 
treasiuy.  Women,  it  appears,  were  allowed 
to  witness  tragedies,  but  were  excluded  from 
comedies ;  boys  were  admitted  to  both.  The 
actors  were  invariably  males.  The  perfor- 
mances began  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  un- 
frequently  lasted  10  or  12  hours. — ^The  Roman 
theatres  were  copied  from  those  of  the  Italian 
Qreeks.  They  were  at  first  tenjporary  struc- 
tures of  wood,  which  were  sometimes  extrava- 
gantly magnificent.  One  built  by  M.  JSmilius 
Scaurus  (58  B.  C.)  was  capable  of  seating  80,000 
people,  and  the  scena  was  decorated  with  8,000 
statues  and  360  columns,  in  three  stories,  the 
lowest  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass, 
and  the  uppermost  of  gilded  wood.  The  first 
stone  theatre  was  pulled  down  when  nearly 
finished  at  the  instance  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica 
(155  B.  0.),  on  the  score  of  public  morality. 
In  the  Roman  theatre  women  performed  in  in- 
terludes and  mimics,  but  not  in  regular  dramas. 
The  orchestra  was  occupied  by  the  senators, 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  There  was  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  dvfiiXtf  or  altar  of  Bacchus.  The  depth  of 
the  stage  was  proportionally  greater  than  in 
the  Greek  theatre,  being  in  the  latter  about 
one  seventh  of  the-  diameter  of  the  orchestra, 
and  in  the  Roman  one  fourth.  Tims,  in  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens  the  diameter  of 
the  orchestra  (and  consequently  the  width  of 
the  available  part  of  the  stage)  was  72  ft.,  and 
the  depth  of  the  stage  only  a  little  more  than 
10  ft.  A  Roman  stage  of  the  same  width 
would  have  been  17^  ft.  deep.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  largest  ancient  theatres  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  known : 


LOCATION.  ! .,  ^""J  . 

'  aiam«t«r,  Met. 

EpboauB 660 

Trallea 540 

Home  (theatre  of  MarcoUus)  517 

Miletus i74 

Sparta '  458 

Syracuse ,  440 

AspfnduB  . .  / 4<>0 

CnlduB I  400 

Phellus I  400 


DlMDctcr  of 
ercbettn,  i!e«t. 


240 
150 
172 
2*24 
217 

•  *  •  • 

I    25  rowB  of  seats 

I  

iWidth  of  scena.  150 


• 

— In  the  middle  ages  the  only  theatrical  perfor- 
mances were  the  miracle  plays,  mysteries,  and 
interludes.  These  were  given  for  the  most 
part  in  convents,  colleges,  and  churches,  or  in 
the  halls  of  palaces  and  castles.  The  first  thea- 
tres in  France  were  built  for  miracle  plays.  In 
1648  the  confraternity .  of  the  Trinity  had  a 
theatre  in  Paris  in  which  they  were  licensed 
by  the  parliament  to  perform  only  "  profane 

f>ieces  of  a  lawful  and  honest  character."  So 
ate  as  1561  the  French  had  no  scenery,  and 
the  performers  remained  on  the  stage  during 
the  whole  representation.  The  first  Italian 
theatre  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  Florence 
in  1581,  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti,  but  it  was 
probably  not  public.  About  the  same  time 
ralladio  made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  classi- 


cal theatre  in  the  still  existing  teatro  Olim- 
pico  at  Vicenza,  but  with  reduced  proportions. 
From  1618,  when  a  theatre  was  built  at  Par- 
ma by  Aleotti,  the  modern  arrangement  began 
to  prevail.  By  narrowing  the  stage  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  the  use  of  painted  sce- 
nery, and  by  increasing  its  depth  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  complicated  machines 
and  the  production  of  spectacular  pieces.— 
In  England  there  were  r^ular  companies  of 
players  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
long  before  there  were  regular  play  houses. 
Churches,  universities,  private  houses,  and 
the  yards  of  inns  served  at  first  for  their  per- 
formances. Probably  the  first  play  house  was 
the  London  "Theatre,"  built  before  1576; 
the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  and  the  theatres  in 
Blackf  riars  and  Whitef  riars,  were  built  near 
the  same  time.  In  Shakespeare's  day  London 
had  three  "  private  "  and  four  "  public  "  thea- 
tres, the  difference  between  which  is  not  clearlv 
understood.  His  own  plays  were  produced  at 
the  house  in  Blackfriars  and  at  the  Globe,  both 
of  which  belonged  to  the  same  company,  known 
as  his  majesty^s  servants.  The  Globe  was  a 
hexagonal  wooden  edifice,  partly  open  at  the 
top  and  partly  thatched.  In  the  middle  was 
probably  an  uncovered  court  where  the  com- 
mon people  stood,  and  around  three  sides  ran 
galleries  or  "  scaffolds,"  under  the  lowest  of 
which  were  enclosed  boxes  called  "rooms." 
The  prices  of  admission  ranged  from  a  penny 
or 'twopence  to  a  shilling.  The  performance 
began  at  3  o'clock ;  in  the  private  theatres  it 
took  place  by  candle  light.  The  stage  at  this 
period  was  strewed  with  rushes  and  concealed 
by  curtains,  which  opened  in  the  middle  and 
drew  backward  and  forward  on  an  iron  rod. 
In  the  background  was  a  balcony  or  upper 
stage,  likewise  curtained,  from  which  parts  of 
the  dialogue  were  spoken,  and  at  each  side  of 
this  balcony  was  a  private  box.  In  the  private 
theatres  the  wits,  critics,  and  other  persons  of 
consequence  wore  furnished  with  seats  on  the 
stage.  Movable  scenery  was  first  used  in  a 
regular  drama  in  a  public  theatre  by  Davenant 
in  1662,  though  something  of  the  sort  had  been 
arranged  at  Oxford  by  Inigo  Jones  as  early  as 
1605,  on  the  occasion  of  an  entertainment  given 
to  James  I.  Shakespeare  had  no  other  scenery 
than  tapestry  hangings  and  curtains,  but  the 
use  of  stage  machinery  is  as  old  as  the  drama 
itself.  Women  first  appeared  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage  about  the  period  of  the  restoration. 
— The  first  theatre  in  America  was  opened  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1752.  Others  fol- 
lowed at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  in  Nassau  street, 
New  York  (1753),  Albany  (1769),  Baltimore 
(1778),  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1774),  Newbem,  N. 
C.  (1788),  and  Boston  (1792).  The  largest  in 
the  United  States  are  the  opera  houses  of  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
and  Brooklyn,  and  the  Boston  theatre.  Modem 
theatres,  except  those  intended  for  opera,  are 
comparatively  small.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  voice,  moderately  exerted,  can  be  distinctly 
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heard  about  90  ft.  in  front  of  the  speaker,  and 
75  ft  each  side.  In  an  opera  house  the  dimen- 
sions may  be  vastly  increased,  as  singing  can 
be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  speaking, 
and  it  is  not  requisite  to  bring  the  audience 
near  enough  to  see  the  facial  expression  of  the 
performers.  The  theatres  of  New  York  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  seating 
arrangements  of  American  theatres  generally 
are  more  convenient  thab  in  foreign  theatres. 
The  opera  houses  and  leading  theatres  in  the 
United  States  are  described  in  the  articles  de- 
voted to  the  different  cities.  The  best  form 
for  the  auditorium  is  either  three  fourths  of 
a  circle,  or  a  semicircle  with  divergent  ends. 
The  latter  affords  the  best  opportunities  for 
seeing,  but  involves  either  a  disproportionate 
and  inconvenient  width  of  stage,  or  a  consid- 
erable useless  space  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
scenium. Most  American  theatres  differ  from 
those  of  Europe  in  having  no  private  boxes, 
except.a  few  on  and  adjoining  the  proscenium, 
by  which  means  a  vast  gain  is  effected  in  the 
capacity  of  the  house ;  they  are  also  generally 
better  lighted. — ^The  largest  and  finest  theatre 
in  the  world  is  the  new  Grand  Opera  of  Paris. 
It  was  begun  in  1860,  and  opened  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  5, 1875.  It  was  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  cost 
$5,600,000,  exclusive  of  the  land  which  it  oc- 
cupies. '  Notwithstanding  the  vast  size  of  the 
building,  the  auditorium  contains  only  2,194 
seats,  or  about  the  same  as  the  academies  of 
music  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
a  vast  number  of  rooms,  halls,  staircases,  shops, 
<fec.,  appurtenances  designed  for  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  the  spectators  and  of  those 
connected  with  the  theatre.  The  stage  is  about 
100  ft.  in  width  by  220  ft.  m  depth,  and  '700 
singers  can  be  grouped  upon  it.  In  its  facili- 
ties for  ingress  and  egress,  in  the  completeness 
of  its  machinery  and  appliances,  and  in  the 
magnificence  and  costliness  of  its  decorations, 
it  far  surpasses  any  theatre  of  modern  times. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  largest  theatres 
in  the  world,  with  the  number  of  spectators 
they  are  capable  of  accommodating : 


London,  Kcw  FftTilion,  WhltechApel 8,700 

••       Drnry  Lano 8,500 

^       Her  Miyeety'B,  Haymarkot 2,500 

**       Italian  opera,  Ck>yent  Garden  8,000 

Mflao,  La  Scala 8,600 

Naples,  San  Carlo 8,600 

Boston  theatre 8,400 

Venice,  La  Fenlce 8,000 

Bl  Petersburg,  Bolshol  theatre 8,000 

Philadelphia,  academy  of  mnBic 2,850 

Turin,  theatre  royal 2,500 

Florence,  La  Pei^ola 2,600 

Manich,  royal  theatre. . .  .*. •. . . 2,600 

Brooklrn,  academy  of  music 2,248 

New  York,  academy  of  music  (burned  in  1866,  and  re- 

baflt  smaller) 2,160 

Paris,  Grand  Op6ra 2,194 

*'     AmMgu  oomlque 1,900 

*»      Porte  St.  Martin 1,800 

**     ThMtre  ItaUen. 1,700 

"     Th^&tre  Lyriqufi. 1.700 

••     Od6on 1,660 

**     Op6ra  comlque 1,500 

TOL.  XV.— 44 


— ^In  China  every  little  village  has  its  theatre, 
and  each  great  town  has  sevefal.  They  have 
no  scenery  and  no  auditorium,  the  spectators 
remaining  in  the  open  air.  The  expenses  are 
defrayed  sometimes  by  mandarins  or  other  rich 
persons,  but  more  frequently  by  associations 
formed  for  the  purpose  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  actors  are  generally 
strollers,  and  the  female  parts  are  played  by 
yonng  men  or  boys.  In  Japan  the  stage  hAs 
scenery,  the  audience  are  furnished  with  seats, 
and  women  are  allowed  to  perform. 

THEBAIS,  the  ancient  name  of  southern  or 
Upper  Egypt,  from  its  capital  Thebes.  This 
division  of  the  country  extended  from  the  isl- 
ands of  Elephantine  and  Philsa,  near  Syene 
(lat.  24^  N.),  to  Thebaica  Phylace,  S.  of  Her- 
mopolis  Magna  (about  27''  40'  N.). 

THEBES  (called  No  or  No-Ammon  by  the 
Hebrew S)  and  Diospolis  the  Great  by  the  later 
Greeks  and  the  Romans),  anciently  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time,  known  as 
the  period  of  the  middle  empire,  of  the  whole 
country.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Ap,  or  Ap^, 
and  with  the  feminine  article  Tape,  the  head, 
which,  being  pronounced  Thaba  in  the  Mem- 
phitic  dialect,  was  easily  converted  by  the 
Greeks  into  e^pcu  (Thebce).  Pliny  and  Juvenal, 
desiring  to  render  its  real  name  more  closely, 
call  it  Thebe.  From  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  oldest  kings  appear  only  about  Memphis, 
it  is  generally  inferred  that  Thebes  was  not 
founded  as  early  as  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
though  in  antiquity  it  was  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world.  It  stood  near  the 
centre  of  the  Thebaid,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nile  to  the  mountain  chains  which  en- 
close the  valley.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  vestiges 
of  the  city  as  extending  80  stadia  (10  m.)  in 
length.  Diodorus  estimated  its  circuit  at  140 
stadia  or  about  17  m.,  and  Sir  Gardner  "Wilkin- 
son infers  from  its  ruins  that  its  length  was  6^ 
m.  and  its  breadth  8  m.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  was  that  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  it  began 
to  decline  about  800  B.  0.  (See  EoypT,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  460.)  AsshuT-bani-pal  pillaged  it  in  the 
7th  century,  and  Cambyses  in  the  6th.  After 
its  destruction  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (86  B.  C), 
it  lost  all  its  political  and  commercial  impor- 
tance, though  it  remained  the  sacerdotal  capi- 
tal of  the  worshippers  of  Ammon.  The  trade 
which  had  contributed  to  its  prosperity  had 
found  new  channels  after  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria ;  and  as  the  capital  of  a  Macedonian 
and  Roman  prefecture  it  took  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Egypt.  It  was  desolated  successively 
by  Christians  of  the  Thebaid,  in  their  zeal  against 
idolatrous  monuments,  by  barbarians  from  Ara- 
bia and  Nubia,  and  by  the  Saracens ;  after  whose 
invasion  its  name  scarcely  occurs  for  many  cen- 
turies.— The  ruins  of  Thebes,  which  are  among . 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  are  found 
at  the  modern  villages  of  Luxor  and  Earnak 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  Gurna  and 
Medinet-Abu  on  the  western.  The  eastern 
quarter  of  the  ancient  city  contained  the  mass 
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of  tbe  population,  while  the  western  side  was 

covered  witli  temples  and  palaces  and  their 
avenues  of  sphiuxes,  and  with  the  rock-hewn 
tombs  of  the  kings.  The  principal  structures  at 
Gnrna  are  the  pulace  temples  Mernephtheum 
and  Ramesseum.  The  lormcr,  approached  by 
an  avenue  12!S  ft.  long,  has  pillars  in  the  oldest 
Btvie  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  remarkable 
bass-reliefs.  The  latter,  which  for  symmetry 
of  architecture  and  elegance  of  sculpture  may 
vie  with  any  other  Egyptian  monument,  occu- 
pies a  series  of  terraces  commnoicating  with 
each  other  by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  McmDoniuni  of  Straho,  and  that  he 
corrupted  Miamau,  the  title  of  Rameaes  II., 
into  Meinnon.  Its  entrance  is  flanked  by  two 
pyramidal  towers;  its  first  coart  has  a  double 
avenne  of  columns  oa  either  side,  and  in  the 
area  a  pedestal  on  which  was  a  syenite  sitting 
colossus  of  Rameses ;  its  second  court  has  walls 
covered  with  sculptures  rejiresentLng  the  wars 
of  Rameses  III.,  and  Osiride  pillars  which  are 
doubtless  the  monolithal  fii^nres  IS  cubits  high 
described  by  Diodoms;  the  third  stairway, 
from  the  foot  of  which  Belzoai  took  the  head 
of  a  royal  statae  of  red  granite,  now  in  the 
British  museum  and  known  as  the  young  Mom- 
non,  conducts  to  a  hall  for  public  assemblies, 
with  culumns  and  walls  covered  with  civil  and 
religions  sculptures ;  and  beyond  the  hall  ex- 
tended nine  smaller  apartments,  two  of  which 
remain,  supported  by  columns,  one  of  them 
being  the  sacred  library  or  "dispensary  of  the 
mind"  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  Among  the 
other  monuments  in  this  vicinity  are  two  colos- 
sal statues,  with  tbe  pedestals  about  60  ft.  high, 
the  wonder  of  the  ancients,  one  of  them  known 
us  the  vocal  Momnon.  (See  Meukon.)  The 
village  of  Medinet-Abn  stands  upon  a  lofty 
monad  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  most  splen- 
did temple  palace  in  western  Thebes,  the  Thoth- 
mesium,  connected  with  the  palace  of  Rameses 
■  by  a  dromoB  265  ft.  long.  The  sculptures  in 
the  latter  are  of  singular  interest,  being  the 
only  examples  that  have  been  found  of  the 
decoration  of  the  private  apartments  of  an 
EtTJpt'*"  palace.  The  whole  sweep  of  the 
Libyan  hills,  for  the  space  of  S  ni.  and  to  the 
height  of  300  ft.  from  Gurna  to  Medinet-Abn, 
is  fuH  of  sepulchres,  e.tCAvaled  in  the  native  cal- 
careous rock.  This  was  the  necropolis  of  the 
whole  city,  no  tombs  existing  on  the  eastern 
Bide.  The  mummies  are  laid  in  rows  by  the 
side  of  or  in  tiers  above  each  other,  but  never 
stand  erect.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  classes 
are  nnsciilptured,  but  abound  in  mummies  of 
sacred  animals.  Tbe  royal  sepulchres  are  in 
the  valley  of  Bah  et-Muluk,  or  Biban  el-Muluk 
(the  gate  or  f^ates  of  kings),  the  most  spacious 
and  highly  adorned  beloni^ng  to  those  mon- 
archs  who  enjoyed  a  long  reign.  The  tombs 
near  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  belong  entirely 
to  the  19th  and  20th  dynasties,  and  those  in 
a  branch  path  are  of  the  18th  dynasty.  The 
monuments,  as  also  those  in  the  separate  bnrial 
place  allotted  to  the  queens,  are  chiefly  inter- 


esting from  their  inscriptions. — StiD  mere  re- 
markable are  the  ruins  on  the  E.  bank  of  tlie 
river,  in  the  villages  of  Lnior  and  Earniik. 
At  Luxor  the  most  striking  monameDta  wer« 


Gauwar  of  tlir  Templs  uf  Lnior. 

two  beautiful  obelisks  of  red  granite,  coterd 
with  inscriptions,  one  of  whioh  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Psris. 
In  tbe  rear  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Eomeees, 


Oalswiy  or  Eiruk. 

one  39  ft.  hiirh,  but  now  covered  to  the  brc«rt 
with  accnmnlations  of  earth  and  sand.  Tno 
courts  and  a  series  of  apartments,  connected 
and  surrounded  by  coloniuades  and  porticoM, 
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extend  beyond.  The  road  from  Luxor  to  Kar- 
nak  lies  through  fields  of  halfa  grass,  though 
they  were  once  united  by  an  avenue  of  andro- 
spMnxes.  The  great  palace  temple  of  Karnak 
stands  within  a  circuit  wall  of  brick,  the  en- 
dosare  being  1,800  ft.  long  and  somewhat  less 
broad.  It  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of 
crio-sphinzes,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 
Between  the  end  of  the  dromos  and  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  five  lofty  pylones  and 
four  spacious  courts  intervene.  In  the  first 
conrt  were  two  obelisks  of  Thothmes  I.,  one 
of  which  still  remains;  in  the  second  court 
is  another  obelisk,  the  loftiest  known  except 
that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome ;  and  in  one 
of  the  chambers  are  the  sculptures  which  com- 
pose the  Karnak  tablet,  cailed  the  **hall  of 
the  ancestors  "  or  the  *^  tablet  of  Tuthmosis  " 
(Thothmes  III.),  now  in,  the  Louvre.  The  king 
is  represented  on  it  as  making  offerings  before 
the  images  of  61  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
British  museum  is  now  a  tablet  of  the  same 
kind,  known  as  the  *^  tablet  of  Abydos.^*  The 
great  hall  is  80  ft.  high,  329  ft.  long,  and  179 
ft  wide;  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  central 
avenue  of  12  massive  columns,  66  ft.  high  and 
12  ft.  in  diameter,  together  with  122  columns 
of  less  gigantic  dimensions.  These  vast  courts, 
'  liaUs,  and  esplanades  were  reared  by  kings  of 
the  18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  for  purposes 
partly  religious  and  partly  secular.  The  sa- 
cred calendar  abounded  in  days  for  periodical 
meetings;  the  troops  were  reviewed  and  the 
spoils  of  victory  apportioned  in  the  courts  of 
royal  palaces,  which  also  served  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  occasionally  for  the 
encampment  of  the  army. 

11IEBH3  (Gr.  Ov/^oi;  Lat.  Theba;  modem 
Gr.  TAiva),  in  Greek  antiquity,  the  chief  city 
of  BoBotia,  built  on  and  around  a  hill  between 
the  streams  of  Ismenus  on  the  east  and  Dirce 
on  the  west.  The  citadel  occupied  the  height, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  stood  in  the 
valleys.  Of  its  ancient  buildings,  monuments, 
and  walls,  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  re- 
main, and  its  topography  is  entirely  uncertain. 
It  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  the  position  or  even  the  names  of  its 
seven  gates.  Thebes  was  equally  illustrious  in 
the  mythical  and  the  historical  ages  of  Greece. 
Its  two  sieges  and  the  fortunes  of  its  royal 
houses  were  favorite  subjects  of  tragedy ;  and 
it  was  for  a  time  the  ruling  city  of  Greece. 
Tradition  ascribed  to  Oadmus  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  which  was  hence  called  Oadmea,  a 
name  afterward  restricted  to  the  citadel.  From 
the  five  Sparti,  the  survivors  of  the  progeny  of 
the  dragon^s  teeth,  the  noblest  Theban  families 
claimed  descent.  The  expulsion  of  CEdipus, 
and  the  successive  sieges  by  the  *^  Seven  against 
Thebes  "  and  by  the  Epigoni,  were  the  princi- 
pal recorded  events  before  the  Cadmeans  were 
driven  out  by  the  Boeotians,  a  tribe  from  Thes- 
saly.  This  occurred  about  60  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  according  to  Thucydides.  The 
legislation  of  Philolaus,  in  the  8th  century  B. 


0.,  gave  it  an  oligarchical  instead  of  monarchi- 
cal form  of  government,  and  made  it  the  head 
of  the  conf^eracy  of  Boeotian  towns.  The 
first  entirely  certain  event  in  its  history  is  the 
revolt  of  one  of  these  towns,  Plat^ea  (about 
519),  which  applied  to  Athens  for  protection, 
A  war  ensued  between  the  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nians, in  which  the  latter  were  successful,  and 
which  initiated  lasting  enmity  between  the 
two  states.  Thebes  lost  credit  by  abandoning 
the  cause  of  Greece  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fighting  against  the  Athenians  at  Platsea  (479). 
The  victorious  Greeks  appeared  before  its  walls, 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender 
their  ^^Medizing"  leaders,  who  were  immedi- 
ately put  to  death.  An  Athenian  invasion 
supplanted  its  oligarchy  by  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  456,  but  in  447  the  exiled  aristo- 
cratic leaders  returned,  defeated  the  Athenians, 
and  re^tablished  the  former  government.  Du- 
ring the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  were 
more  anti- Athenian  than  even  the  Spartans, 
but  they  joined  the  coalition  against  the  latter 
in  895,  and  were  the  only  portion  of  the  allied 
army  which  was  not  routed  by  them  at  Goro- 
nea.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887)  deprived 
them  of  their  supremacy  over  the  other  Boeo- 
tian towns.  The  Spartans,  who  treacherous- 
ly seized  the  citadel  in  882,  were  expelled  by 
Pelopidas  about  the  close  of  879,  and  were 
defeated  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  in  871. 
Epaminondas  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
established  there  the  Arcadian  confederation 
and  the  state  of  Messenia  as  political  pow- 
ers antagonistic  to  Sparta.  But.  the  Thebans 
sought  in  vain  to  establish  their  supremacy 
by  a  general  treaty,  and  lost  it  after  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea  (862).  In  358 
Athens  wrested  Euboea  from  Thebes.  In  the 
sacred  war  (857-346)  the  Thebans  were  op- 
posed to  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  received  sup- 
Sort  from  Philip  of  Macedon;  but  when  the 
esign  of  the  latter  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Greece  became  apparent,  they  joined  the  Athe- 
nians against  him.  Philip,  however,  was  vic- 
torious at  Gheroneea  (838).  Thebes  received  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  its  leading  citizens 
were  put  to  death  or  banished.  Alexander  the 
Great  razed  it  to  the  ground  in  885,  sparing 
only  the  house  of  Pindar,  after  which  it  never 
again  formed  an  independent  state.  Cassan- 
der  restored  the  city  in  815,  and  it  was  taken 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  292  and  290.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  dwindled  down  to 
the  condition  of  a  village,  but  it  was  a  flour- 
ishing town  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily  in 
1146.    The  present  town  is  small  and  poor. 

Tiiia«T.    See  Labobnt. 

THEINK    See  Caffeine,  and  Tea. 

THEDmU  I.  AigwdH)  a  German  historian, 
born  in  B^eslau,  April  11,  1804,  died  in  Civiti 
Vecchia,  Aug.  9,  1874.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Halle,  and  from  1826  to  1828  assisted  his 
brother  Johann  Anton  in  his  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  celibacy.    An  essay  on  the  papal  decre- 
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tals  pnocured  for  him  from  the  aniversity  of 
Halle  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  from 
the  Prassian  government  a  stipend  for  a  liter- 
ary joornej  to  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.  In 
1831  he  yisited  Rome,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  professing 
thenceforward  an  nltramontanism  as  extreme 
as  had  been  his  Gallicanism.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Rome,  and  was  consoltor  of  the  holy 
office,  of  the  congregation  of  bishops  and  regu- 
lars, and  of  the  division  of  the  propaganda  on 
oriental  rites.  In  1848  he  published  Letters 
hutarieo-eritiehe  intomo  alle  **  Cinque  piaghe 
delta  eanta  chieaa  "  del  chiarmimo  I).  Antonio 
Rownini  Serbati,  In  this  work  Theiner  de- 
nounced the  election  by  laymen  of  bishops  and 
parish  priests,  and  maintained  that  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  popes  was  "  indispen- 
sable, under  the  modem  formation  of  society, 
to<he  spiritual  independence  of  the  supreme 

,  pastor  of  the  church."  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  (Naples,  1849).  Being  appointed  prefect 
^or  keeper  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican 
in  1851,  he  issued  in*  succession  various  com- 
pilations therefrom  illustrating  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  nearly  all  the  different  Christian 
nations.  Six  folio  work8"were  printed  in 
the  Vatican.  He  also  began  in  1856  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Annates  Ecelesiastici  of  Baro- 
nius,  of  which  3  vols.  fol.  have  appeared,  and 
an  edition  of  the  original  work  to  consist  of 
about  60  vols.  4to,  of  which  15  had  appeared 
in  1868  (Bar-le-Duc).  In  1853,  in  answer  to 
Or^tineau-Joly's  history  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  published  Geiehichte  des  Pon- 
tificate Clemens  XIV,  (2  vols.,  Leipsic  and 
Paris),  which  led  to  a  long  and  bitter  pamphlet 
controversy.  In  1861  he  began  a  documen- 
tary history  of  the  pope's  temporal  dominion, 
extending  from  756  to  1793,  entitled  Codex 
Diptomatieus  Dominii  temporalia  SaneUs  Sedis 
(3  vols,  fol.,  Rome,  1861-'3).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  smaller  work  in  1864  destined  to 
answer  Passaglia's  appeal  to  the  Italian  bish- 
ops, and  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  tem- 
poral power  from  the  declarations  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Lyons  (1245)  and  Constance.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Vatican  council  in  1869,  Theiner 

.  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  D6llin- 
ger  and  Prof.  Friedrich,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  Old  Catholic  doctrine  and  position.  The 
discovery  of  this  caused  him  to  be  debarred  all 
access  to  the  archives,  while,  in  consideration 
of  his  age,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  sal- 
ary and  his  apartment  in  the  Vatican.  In  1874 
Theiner  visited  Austria  to  make  arrangements 
for  publishing  another  important  literary  work, 
and  on  his  return  to  Italy  died  suddenly  at  the 
seaside,  the  pope  having  sent  him  his  forgive- 
ness and  blessing  on  hearing  of  his  danger.  His 
other  works  include  Geeehichte  der  geistlichen 
Bildungsanetalten  (Mentz,  1835) ;  Vereuche  dee 
heiligen  Stuhle  die  Volher  dee  Nordens  wiede- 
rum  mit  der  Kirohe  eu  vereinen  (Augsburg, 
1837);  and  Die  n&uesten  Zustdnde  der  Jcatho- 
lisohen  Kirche  beider  Eitus  in  Polen  und  Bvm- 


land  seit  Edtharina  11.  (Augsburg,  1841).  IL 
JiAau  Aitoi,  a  German  theologian,  elder  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Brc^au,  Dec.  15, 
1799,  died  there.  May  15,  1860.  He  studied 
Roman  Catholic  theology  at  Breslau,  and  was 
appointed  there  in  1824  professor  of  Scriptural 
exegesis  and  canon  law.  He  was  from  the 
beginning  a  zealous  advocate  of  Galilean  prin- 
ciples, and  eagerly  sought  to  have  them  iutro- 
duced  and  carried  out  among  the  clergy  of 
Silesia.  Assisted  by  his  brother  Augustin,  he 
published  in  1826  an  extensive  work  on  the 
history  of  celibacy  {Die  Eir\fuhrung  der  en- 
tDungerien  Eheloeigkeit^  Altenburg,  1828 ;  new 
ed.,  1845).  He  resign^  his  chair  in  1830,  and 
held  a  pastoral  charge  till  1845,  when  he  joined 
the  German  Catholics,  publishing  in  vindica- 
tion of  this  step  Die  rrformatorieehen  JBettre- 
bungen  in  der  katholieehen  Kirche  (Altenburg, 
1845) ;  but  soon  afterward  he  joined  the  Prot- 
estant church,  and  received  an  appointment  in 
the  library  of' the  university  of  Breslau.  Be 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets, 
forming  part  of  the  Bibelwerk  of  Dereser,  and 
Da$  Seligkeitedogma  der  romiich-iatholitchen 
Kirehe  (Breslau,  1847). 

THiaSS  (anc.  T'ihi»cue  ;  Hun.  Tu2a\  a  river 
of  Hungary,  which  rises  in  the  northeast,  in 
the  county  of  M&rmaros,  "flows  westward  to 
Tokay,  thence  S.  W.  to  Szolnok,  when  it  turns 
S.  and  enters  the  Danube  S.  of  Titel,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hungary.  Its  length  is 
upward  of  600  m.,  for  most  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Bod- 
rog,  Hern4d,  Saj6,  and  Zagyva  on  the  right, 
and  the  Szamos,  K6rds,  and  Maros  on  the  left 
Its  lower  icourse  for  nearly  800  m.  is  parallel 
to  the  Danube,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  Francis  canal  was  dug 
from  one  river  to  the  other,  which  shortens 
the  route  down  the  Theiss  and  up  the  Dan- 
ube 106  m.  The  canal  has  been  enlarged,  and 
a  branch  canal  from  Sztapdr  to  Nensatz  on 
the  Danube,  completed  in  1875,  passes  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  southern 
Hungary.  Among  the  principal  towns  on  tiio 
banks  of  the  Theiss  are  Csongr^d,  Szegedin, 
Zenta,  and  Old  Becae. 

THELWAUi,  John,  an  English  author,  born  in 
London,  July  27,  1764,  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  17, 
1884.  In  his  22d.year  he  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  law  for  literature.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished "  Poems  "  (2  vols.) ;  and  embrilcing  lib- 
eral opinions,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
"  Corresponding  Society."  Taking  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  political  agitation  of  the 
times,  he  was  prosecuted  for  high  treason 
along  with  John  Home  Tooke  and  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  after  a  trial  of  five  days  was  ac- 
quitted. He  afterward  lectured  on  political 
subjects,  and  in  1801  began  to  act  as  tutor  of 
elocution.  His  works  include  "The  Peripa- 
tetic" (3  vols.  12mo,  1798);  "The  Tribune" 
(3  vols.  8vo,  1796);  "Poems,  with  Memoir  of 
his  Life  "  (1802) ;  "  The  Daughter  of  Adop- 
tion," a  novel ;  essays  on  the  treatment  of  im- 
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perfeotiona  in  speech,  &o. — ^His  son  Aloes- 
NON  Sydney. (1795-1868),  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  chorch  and  teacher  of  elocution, 
published  religious  works,  *^  Iniquities  of  the 
Opium  Trade  "  (1889),  &o. 

THEHlSy  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Geea,  married  to  Zeus.  She 
dwelt  in  Olympus,  and  convened  the  assem- 
bly of  the  gods.  She  is  represented  in  Homer 
as  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity.  At 
Thebes  she  had  a  sanctuary  in  common  with 
Zeus  AgorsBus,  and  at  Olympia  in  common 
with  the  HorsB,  her  daughters. 

THEHISnOCLiB)  an  Athenian  general,  bom 
abont  514  B.  0.,  died  in  Magnesia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, about  449.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Marathon  in  490.  After  the  exile  of  Aris- 
tides  in  ,488  Themistocles  was  the  great  politi- 
cal leader  in  Athens.  His  main  endeavor  was 
to  make  Athens  a  great  naval  power,  and  to 
prepare  it  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  Persians. 
In  the  beginning  of  480,  when  the  force  of 
Xerxes  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Helles- 
pont, he  and  the  Spartan  Eusenetus-were  in 
command  at  the  defile  of  Tempe,  which  they 
abandoned  on  finding  that  troops  could  be 
landed  in  their  rear,  retreating  to  their  ships. 
Afterward  he  took  charge  of  the  Atheniaii 
portion  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Artemisium. 
When  the  vast  number  of  Persian  ships  was 
discovered,  the  Spartans  were  disposed  to  draw 
back  to  the  Peloponnesus;  but  the  Euboeans 
gave  30  talents  to  Themistocles,  with  which  he 
induced  them  to  remain  and  defend  Euboea. 
In  the  ensuing  battle  the  Greeks  had  the  ad- 
vantage; but  the  Atheniaii  ships  being  much 
crippled,  it  was  determined  to  retire.  (See 
Gbeeoe,  vol.  viii.,  p.  190.)  At  the  instance  of 
Themistocles  the  Athenians  abandoned  their 
city,  and  removed  mainly  to  Salamis,  where 
the  whole  naval  force  of  Greece  was  gath- 
ered. It  was  only  by  his  influence  and  devices 
that  the  fleet  was  kept  together,  and  the  naval 
battle  was  fought  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Greeks.  The  Athenians 
were  desirous  of  pushing  on  to  the  Hellespont 
to  prevent  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  but  their 
confederates  refused.  Herodotus  says  that 
Themistocles  privately  sent  word  to  the  king 
that  he  had  restrained  the  Greeks  from  pur- 
suing his  ships  and  breaking  up  his  bridges 
over  the  Hellespont ;  and  that  he  did  this  in 
order  to  induce  Xerxes  to  return,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  himself  a  safe  retreat 
in  case  any  mischance  should  befall  him  at 
Atbyens.  Modem  historians  consider  this  high- 
ly improbable.  After  the  division  of  the  booty 
gained  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  sailed  to  the 
isthmus,  where  Themistocles,  though  deprived 
of  the  first  prize  for  skill  and  wisdom  by  each 
of  the  commanders  voting  for  himself,  was 
declared  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  and  the 
whole  country  was  filled  with  his  fame.  He 
was  received  in  Sparta  with  unprecedented 
honors ;  and  though  the  LacedsBmonians  gave 


to  Eurybiades  the  crown  of  valor,  they  gave 
to  Themistocles  the  crown  of  wisdom.  When 
the  Athenians  returned  to  their  city,  the  Spar- 
tans opposed  their  rebuilding  their  fortifica- 
tions on  an  enlarged  scale ;  but  Themistocles 
was  sent  to  them  as  ambassador,  and  he  con- 
trived to  deceive  them  until  the  walls  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. Athens  was  now  secure  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and  Themistocles  was  more 
than  ever  desirous  of  making  her  a  great  mar- 
itime power.  The  work  on  the  PirsBus  was 
resumed  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  by  his 
advice  the  three  harbors  were  enclosed  by  a 
wall  nearly  seven  miles  in  circuit.  He  also 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  add  20  triremes 
to  their  navy  every  year.  His  political  ascen- 
dancy soon  declined.  His  opponents  in  Athens 
were  headed  by  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  and 
by.  AlcmsQon.  He  was  acquitted  of  treason- 
able intercourse  with  the  Persians,  but  about 
471  was  ostracized  and  went  into  exile  at  Ar- 
gos.  According  to  some  versions,  Themis- 
tocles was  accused  by  the  LacedsBmonians  of 
sharing  the^  treasons  of  Pausanias;  but  he, 
having  notice  of  his  impending  arrest,  fled  to 
Susa,  where  h^  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  the 
son  of  Xerxes,  a  letter  claiming  protection  on 
the  score  of  his  services  to  his  father  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  asking  permission  to 
wait  a  year  and  then  to  come  before  him  in 
person  to  explain  his  views.  His  request  was 
granted.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  having  mas- 
tered the  Persian  language,  he  entered  into 
personal  communication  with  the  king;  and 
no  Greek,  says  Thucydides,  had  ever  before 
attained  such  a  commanding  influence  and  po- 
sition at  the  Persian  court.  He  excited  Ar- 
taxerxes with  plans  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  and  was  presented  by  him  with  a 
Persian  wife  and  with  large  presents.  After 
having  yisited  various  parts  of  Asia,  he  lived 
at  Magnesia  on  the  Mieander,  and  received  his 
maintenance  from  the  revenues  of  that  and 
two  other  cities.  Some  of  his  property  at 
Athens  was  secretly  sent  him  by  his  friends, 
but  the  bulk  of  it,  amounting  to  80  or  100 
talents,  was  confiscated.'  He  is  said 'to  have 
poisoned  himself  because  he  knew  his  prom- 
ises to  the  Persian  king  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  the 
story,  of  which  other  versions  relate  that  the 
Persian  king  had  set  a  price  of  200  talents  up- 
on his  head,  that  he  went  to  Susa  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  stranger  for  the  king^s  harem,  and 
that  he  was  actually  put  on  trial  to  answer  the 
accusations  of  Mandane,  the  sister  of  Xerxes, 
for  the  loss  of  her  sons  who  fell  at  Salamis. 
We  have  no  contemporary  history  of  the  life 
of  Themistocles,  and  when  Thucydides  wrote 
his  history  his  enemies  had  done  their  best  to 
heighten  prejudice  against  him.  His  life  was 
written  by  Nepos  and  by  Plutarch. 

TH&SAKDy  Lsois  JacvNS,  baron,  a  French  chem- 
ist, bom  at  La  Lonpti^re,  Champagne,  May  4, 
1777,  died  in  Paris,  June  21, 1857.    He  studied 
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cbemistr)'  in  Pans  noder  Vanqaetin  and  Four- 
cro7,  ia  1798  became  a  teacher  of  that  science  in 
the  polytechnic  acfaool,  in  1804  professor  in  the 
colll^  lie  France  and  the  Sorbonne  as  Bucces- 
BOr  of  Vauquelin,  and  in  1810  also  in  the  poij- 
technic  school.  In  the  tatter  jear  he  was  electa 
ed  a  member  of  the  academy  in  place  of  Four- 
croy.  Charles  X.  onhisaccesaioa  to  the  throne 
made  him  a  baron,  and  nuder  Louis  Philippe 
he  was  created  a  peer  in  1832,  and  in  1S38  di- 
rector of  the  college  de  France.  lie  waa  presi- 
dent of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
national  industry,  and  tonnded  a  society  for 
the  benefit  of  inventprs  impoverished  by  use- 
fnl  researches.  His  most  popular  work,  TraiU 
ilementairt'de  ehimu  theorigue  et  pratique  (4 
vols.  8vo,  1813-'ie  ;  7th  ed.,  B  vols.,  1836),  bas 
been  translated  into  several  langoages. 

1HE0B1LD,  Lnd^  an  English  anthor,  born  at 
Sittingbourne,  Kent,  died  in  September,  1744. 
He  was  on  attorney,  but  did  nut  practise.    I" 
tragedy  "Eloctra"  appeared  in  1714;  and 
in  1717  he  contributed  to  Mist's  "Weekly 
Jonmal"  papers  under  the  title  of  "The 
Censor,"  which   provoked  attacks  from 
other  writers,  one  of  whom  was  Dennia. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Shake- 
speare Restored,  or  a  Specimen  of  the  ma 
Errors  as  well  committed  as  unamended 
Ur.  Pope  in  his  Edition  of  this  Poet,  design 
not  only  to  correct  the  said  H^ition,  but' 
restore  the  true  Reading  of  Shakeapeare  in 
the  Editions  ever  yet  published  "  (4to,  Londi 
1728).      For  this  Pope  made  bim  the  hero 
the  "Dunciad."    (See  Pope,  Alexander,  t 
liii.,  p.  709.)    Theobald  then  brought  out 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  (7  vols.  8' 
1733),  which    destroyed    the    reputation 
Pope's  edition.    Theobald  wrote  or  transtal 
20  plays,  now  all  forgotten,  and  also  bron; 
on   the   sts^   a  play  entitled  "The  Boul 
Falsehood,  or  the  Distrest  Lovers,"  the  greai 
part  of  which  he  asserted  was  composed 
Shakespeare.    He  also  published  a  life  of  I 
Walter  Baleigh. 

lUEOatnilB,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Syracu 
who  flourished  about  270  B.  0.     Ho  went 
Alexandria,  and  secai%a  the  favor  of  Ptolei 
Philadelphus,  but  returned  to  Syracuse  dnii 
the  reign  of  Hiero  11.    He  wrote  in  a  mis 
dialect  in  which  the  Doric  predominated,  a 
was  the  creator  of  pastoral  poetry  as  a  depa 
ment  of  literature.    There  are  extant  30  poei 
called  by  the  general  name  of  "  Idyls,"  wh 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  23  epigrams. 
bad  several  imitators,  of  whom  the  groat 
was  Virgil.    The  first  edition,  containing  onij 
18  idyls,  appeared  at  Milan  probably  in  1493, 
and  the  Aldine  edition  in  1495.    Among  the 
more  important  subsequent  editions  are  those 
of  Beiske  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1765-'9),  Warton 
(Oxford,  1770),  and  Paiey  {Cambridge,  1863). 
The  principal  English  translations  of  the  poems 
are  those  of  Creech  (London,  1681),  Fawkes 
(1767),  Polwhela  (1788),  Chapman  (1838),  and 
Oalverly  (1809). 


THEODOLITE 

THGODMJn,  a  surveying  instrument  for 
measuring  veriical  and  horizontal  angles  and 
taking  levels,  combining  the  uses  of  the  ordi- 
nary transit,  the  quadrant,  and  the  level.  In 
the  American  form  of  the  instrument,  the  td«- 
scope  turns  over  and  the  vertical  andes  arc 
read  on  a  graduated  circle.  In  the  English 
form  the  vertical  angles  are  read  od  a  semi- 
circle beneath  the  telescope  and  level;  the 
telescope  cannot  therefore  torn  over,  but  is 
reversible.  The  American  form  is  preferable 
by  reason  of  the  greater  facility  and  precision 
of  the  adjustments.  In  common  with  all  such 
kinds  of  instruments,  it  ia  made  of  brass.  The 
principal  parte  are  the  vertical  circle  A  and  the 
norinontal  circle  F,  which  rests  upon  the  plate 
H.  A  magnetic  needle  also  rests  upon  the 
horizontal  plate,  which  may  be  used  when  de- 
sired for  ascertaining  the  earth's  meridian  or 
the  deviation  of  a  line  from  it.    The  telescope, 


B,  revolves  on  a  horizontal  axis,  also  the  axis 
of  the  vertical  drcle,  and  which  rests  upon  the 
supports  8  S.  Beneath  the  telescope  and  at- 
tached to  it  by  adjusting  screws  is  the  long 
spirit  level  L,  with  a  scale  attached  for  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  air  bubble.  The  small 
spirit  levels  D  and  E  serve  to  level  the  horiwjn- 
tal  oirole.    The  vertical  axis  of  the  inBtnuDeat 
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is  held  by  a  socket  in  the  plafe  immediately 
above  the  tripod,  and  is  famished  with  aclamp 
G,  and  slow-motion  screws  T  T.  The  horizon- 
tal circle  revolves  npon  the  plate  H,  upon 
which  there  is  a  vernier  the  divisions  of  which 
are  sometimes  read  by  means  of  an  attached 
microscope,  although  it  is  preferable  to  employ 
a  pocket  microscope  for  the  purpose.  The 
vertical  circle  is  also  supplied  with  a  vernier, 
and  both  circles  have  clamps  and  slow-motion 
screws.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  vernier  of  the 
vertical  circle  in  the  adjusted  instrument  reads 
zero  when  the  telescope  is  level,  and  then  is 
moved  through  an  arc  of  80°  to  bring  the  cross 
hairs  upon  an  object,  sucli  object  will  have  an 
elevation  of  80°  above  the  point  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  also  that  if  the  horizontal  circle  is 
moved  through  an  arc  of  any  number  of  degrees 
to  bring  the  cross  hairs  of  the  telescope  from 
one  object  to  another,  the  lines  passing  through 
such  objects  will  make  corresponding  angles 
with  each  other  at  the  point  of  observation. 
When  used  for  important  surveys  the  circles 
are  80  in.  or  more  in  diameter ;  in  the  smaUer 
instruments  they  are  5  or  6  in.-— See  Gillespie's 
"Treatise  on  Levelling,  Topography,  and 
Higher  Surveying  "  (new  ed..  New  York,  1875). 

1BE0D0RA*    See  Justinian. 

IHEODmS,  king  of  Abyssinia.  See  Abtb- 
siKiA,  vol.  i,  p.  46. 

IHEODORET  (Theodobetub),  a  Syrian  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Antiocb  probably  in  898,  died 
in  45T  or  458.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  en- 
tered a  cloister,  became  in  428  bishop  of  Oyr- 
rhus  on  the  Euphrates,  and  reunited  many 
members  of  the  sects  with  the  orthodox  church, 
lie  declared  against  the  Nestorians,  and  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  subscribed  the 
condemnatory  decree  against  Nestorius.  He 
is  esteemed  as  an  exegetical  writer  (see  Rich- 
ter,  De  Theodoreto  Bpistolarum  Paulinarum 
Interpreter  Leipsic,  1822),  and  he  also  wrote 
homilies,  a  history  of  the  Christian  church 
from  324  to  420,  an  epitome  of  heretical  fa- 
bles, the  lives  of  80  hermits,  and  various  other 
works,  including  180  letters.  Collective  edi- 
tions of  his  works  have  been  edited  by  Sirmond 
f4  vols.,  Paris,  1642 ;  supplement  by  Garnier, 
1684),  and  by  J.  L.  Schulze  and  NOsselt  (10 
parte,  Halle,  1769-'74),  and  in  Migne's  Patro- 
logie  greeque,  vols,  xli.,  xlii.,  and  xliii.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  was  pub- 
lished in  Bohn's  "Ecclesiastical  Library  "  (1854). 

THfiODMIC  (6er.  Dietrich)^  sumamed  the 
Gkeat,  king  of  tlie  OstrOgoths,  born  in  Pan- 
nonia  about  455,  died  in  526.  He  was  the  son  of 
Theodemir,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  when 
eight  years  old  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
was  restored  to  his  father,  and,  after  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  war,  he  succeeded 
him  as  sole  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  475.  The 
southern  part  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  had  pre- 
viously been  ceded  to  them  by  the  emperor 
Zeno  the  Isaurion,  of  whom  Theodorio  was  for 


some  years  a  faithful  ally;  but  the  emperor 
broke  his  promises,  and  Theodoric  ravaged  the 
Byzantine  territories  till  488,  when  Zeno  con- 
ferred upon  him  large  gifts  and  many  honors, 
and  in  484  he  named  him  consul.  The  war  was 
renewed  in  487,  and  Theodoric  marched  upon 
Constantinople;  and  to. get  rid  of  him  Zeno 
proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of  Italy,  then 
ruled  by  the  usurper  Odoacer.  Consequently 
in  488  be  marched  toward  the  peninsula  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  people,  amounting  to  about 
200,000,  with  a  large  number  of  wagons.  He 
first  met  in  the  Alpine  passes  and  routed  an 
army  of  Gepidce  and  Sarmatians,  then  defeated 
Odoacer  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Sontius 
(Isonzo)  in  489.  After  two  other  victories, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige  and  the  other 
on  those  of  the  Adda^  he  shut  his  opponent 
within  the  walls  of  Eavenna,  and  after  a  siege 
of  three  years  received  his  capitulation  in  498, 
apparently  consenting  to  share  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  with  him;  but  Theodoric  soon  after 
had  his  rival  assassinated  at  a  solemn  ban- 
quet, and  firmly  established  his  power  over  the 
whole  peninsula.  He  distributed  one  third  of 
the  lands  to  his  soldiers  in  militai'y  tenures, 
but  preserved  as  far  as  possible  th^  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  Roman  empire.  Un- 
der bis  fostering  care  Italy  became  prosperous 
again ;  agriculture  and  industry  revived ;  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts  flourished ;  internal  im- 
provements went  on,  and  new  monuments  were 
erected.  Through  well  devised  alliances,  he 
controlled  nearly  all  the  barbarians  that  had 
settled  in  western  Europe.  He  checked  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Clovis  after  the  victory 
of  Vouill6  in  507,  protected  the  Visigoths,  and 
secured  for  himself  the  possession  of  Provence. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  religious 
troubles.  The  Arians,  to  which  sect  he  be- 
longed, being  persecuted  in  the  East,  he  retali- 
ated against  the  Catholics  of  Italy ;  this  brought 
on  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  philosopher  So- 
ethius,  a  great  favorite  with  him,  ond  the  ven- 
erable Symmacbus  were  apparently  involved, 
and  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  ordered  tbem 
to  be  put  to  deatn.  Their  innocence  being  af- 
terward demonstrated,  remorse  preyed  upon 
his  mind  and  hastened  his  death.  He  is  the 
Dietrich  of  Bern  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 

1HE0D06IA,  or  Fetdosia.    See  Xaffa. 

THEODOSIUS,  a  Roman  general,  beheaded  in 
Carthage,  A.  D.  376.  During  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Britain, 
in  367  crossed  the  channel  at  tlie  head  of  a 
large  army,  and  in  two  campaigns  freed  the 
country  from  the  barbarians,  strengthened  the 
fortifications,  and  confirmed  the  Roman  power. 
In  870  he  returned,  was  made  master  general 
of  the  cavalry,  and  was  stationed  on  the  upper 
Danube,  where  he  defeated  the  Alemanni.. 
When  in  872  Firmus,  a  Moor,  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Mauritania  and  Numldia,  and 
Count  RomanuB,  the  governor  of  Africa,  un- 
able to  oppose,  had  joined  him  in  rebellion, 
Theodosius  was  sent  to  that  province  to  reduce 
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it  to  its  allegiance.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  men,  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  an 
unknown  and  hostile  country,  driving  his  ene- 
my before  him,  until  at  last  the  usurper  fled  to 
Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses.  The  latter 
being  threatened  with  destruction  for  harbor- 
ing him,  Firmus  strangled  himself.  Theodo- 
sius  recovered  Africa,  but  for  some  unassigned 
reason,  probably  because  his  name  and  ser- 
vices .were  too  great  for  a  subject,  he  was  put 
to  death.  From  him  descended  a  line  of  Ro- 
man  emperors. 

THEODOOCS  Ly  tiw  Cireat,  a  Roman  emperor, 
son  of  the  preceding-,  bom  in  Italica  or  Oauca, 
Spain,  about  A.  D.  846,  died  in  Milan,  Jan.  17, 
895.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  his 
father,  was  early  given  a  separate  command 
and  appointed  duke  of  Moesia,  and  in  874  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Sarmatians.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  his  father  he  retired  to  Spain,  where 
he  led  a  private  life  until  the  emperor  Gratian 
summoned  him  to  take  the  supreme  command, 
declared  him  Augustus,  Jan.  19,  379,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  administration  of  Thrace, 
Asia,  and  Egypt,  with  Dacia  and  Macedonia. 
Fixing  his  headquarters  at  Thessalonica,  Theo- 
dosius  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Goths 
during  four  campaigns  (379-382).  The  Goths, 
divided  by  dissensions  and  jealousies  after  the 
death  of  their  leader  Fritigern,  were  again 
united  under  Athanaric,  who  made  peace  and 
visited  Constantinople,  where  he  died;  and 
the  magnificent  funeral  honors  paid  him  by 
Theodosius  so  won  over  his  followers' that  they 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  army.  In  883  Gratian, 
the  emperor  of  the  West,  was  dethroned  and 
put  to  death  by  Maximus,  and  Theodosius  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  usurper,  by  which 
he  recognized  him  as  emperor  of  the  countries 
north  of  the  Alps,  Valentinian,  the  brother  of 
Gratian,  being  secured  the  possession  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  western  niyricum.  Theodosius 
now  devoted  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church .  Fixing  his  residence  at  Constantinople, 
the  stronghold  of  Arianism,  he  determined  to 
do  away  with  that  creed,  and  gave  to  the  arch- 
bishop Demophilus  the  alternative  of  subscri- 
bing to  the  Nicene  creed  or  instantly  resigning. 
Demophilus  resigned,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
was  installed  in  his  place.  Six  weeks  after- 
ward Tlieodosius  commissioned  his  lieutenant 
Sapor  to  expel  all  the  Arian  clergy  from  the 
churches  in  his  dominions,  and  gave  him  a 
military  force  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  decree. 
In  May,  381,  he  assembled  the  first  council  of 
Constantinople,  to  confirm  and  complete  the 
Nicene'  creed ;  and  during  15  years  he  issued 
at  least  15  edicts  against  £dl  heretics,  especially 
against  those  disbelieving  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  the  mean  time  Maximus  had  en- 
tered Italy,  and  dethroned  Valentinian  II. 
Theodosius,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Va- 
lentinian*, marched  against  Maximus,  then  en- 
camped at  the  Pannonian  city  of  Siscia  (now 
Sissek)  on  the  Save,  defeated  him,  and  pursued 
him  to  Aquileia,  where  Maximus  was  ^ven  up 


by  his  own  troops  and  put  to  death.  Theodo- 
sius entered  Rome  in  triumph,  June  18,  389. 
The  people  of  Thessalonica  having  for  a  alight 
oaute  murdered  Botheric  and  the  other  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  little  garrison,  the  emperor 
sent  thither  an  army  of  barbarians,  who,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  assembled  by  invitation  at 
the  circus,  massacred  them  to  the  number  of 
many  thousands.  For  this  St  Ambrose  for- 
bade him  to  enter  a  church  in  Milan  until  he 
had  done  public  penance.  He  remained  in  Italy 
three  years.  When  Valentinian  was  strangled 
in  892  by  his  general  Arbogastes,  who  had  se- 
cured for  himself  all  the  real  power  of  the 
government,  and  now  set  up  as  emperor  the 
rhetorician  Eugenius,  Theodosius  undertook 
again  the  conquest  of  the  West.  After  a  se- 
vere and  long  uncertain  contest  he  defeated 
Arbogastes  near  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps. 
Theodosius  was  now  master  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world.  Honorius,  his  younger  son,  was 
called  to  Milan  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the 
West,  and  here  Theodosius  died  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  In  the  eastern  empire  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Arcadins. 

THiXNiinS,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who.flour- 
ished  about  640  B.  C.  He  was  a  citixen  of 
Megara;  and  as  in  the  contests  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  he  belonged 
to  the  former,  he  shared  in  their  defeat,  and 
went  into  exile  at  Thebes.  He  visited  Sicily, 
Euboea,  and  Sparta,  and  survived  the  Persian 
war  of  490.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  ele- 
gies, originally  comprising  2,800  verses,  of  which 
1 , 889  are  Extant.  They  discusa  oligarchical  edu- 
cation and  the  humanities.  The  best  editions 
are  Welcker's  (Frankfort,  1826)  and  Bergk's 
in  PoetcB  Lyrici  Oraci  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1866). 

1BE0L0GT  (Gr.  Gf^^Cf  God,  and  ?J}'o^,  dis- 
course), the  science  which  treats  of  God  and 
divine  things.  The  name  theologos  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  authors  of  theogonies 
(as  Orpheus  and  Hesiod),  and  to  those  who 
wrote  poems  (as  Empedocles)  or  philosophical 
treatises  (as  Pherecydes)  on  divine  things  and 
the  origin  of  things  through  the  gods.  A  dis- 
tinction was  early  made,  as  by  Varro,  between 
"mythical  theology,"  a  knowledge  of  the 
myths  and  legends  concerning  the  deities  in 
the  classic  poets ;  "  physical  theology,"  the  in- 
vestigations of  philosophers  on  the  origin  of 
the  world;  and  "civil  theology,"  a  knowledge 
of  public  worship.  The  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  used  the  word,  but 
applied  it  only  to  doctrinal  treatises  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Godhead,  or  on  the  Trinity.  Some- 
what later  the  term  was  used  by  Theodoret, 
Maximus,  and  others,  of  the  aggregate  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  but  its  most  common  sig- 
nification remained  the  doctrine  of  God.  Ab4- 
lard  was  the  first  to  apply  the  term  to  the  en- 
tire science  of  -the  Christian  relifdon,  which 
signification  it  has  since  retained.  With  regard 
to  the  sources  from  which  theology  derives  its 
contents,  it  is  common  to  divide  it  into  natural 
or  philosophical  theology,  which  confines  itself 
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to  the  development  of  the  religions  ideas  rest- 
ing on  rational  arguments  only,  and  positive 
or  revealed  theology,  which  sets  forth  and  sys- 
tematizes the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  the  church.  Bevealed  theology  or  Biblical 
theology  is  occupied  solely  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  representation  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  theoretical  theology  or  dogniatics  and 
practical  theology  or  ethics.  Theology,  viewed 
as  the  whole  of  religions  science,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  consisting  of  four  main  branches, 
historical,  exegetical,  systematic,  and  practical 
or  moral  theology.  These  are  again  variously 
subdivided,  and  several- auxiliary  sciences  are 
connected  with  them.  Thus  historical  theology 
embraces  the  history  of  the  church,  of  Chris- 
tiah  doctrines,  of  heresies,  of  councils,  &c.  To 
exegetical  theology  belong  the  interpretation 
(exegesis)  of  the  Bible ;  hermeneutics,  the  sci- 
ence which  teaches  the  right  principles  to  be 
observed  in  interpreting  the  Bible;  criticism, 
which  investigates  and  tries  to  establish  the 

fenuine  original  text ;  the  introduction  to  the 
tible,  which  discusses  the  time  when  and  place 
where  each  book  of  the  Bible  originated,  its 
authenticity,  and  kindred  questions.  Syste- 
matic theology,  idso  called  merely  theology, 
comprises  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines 
(dogmatics);  the  system  of  Christian  ethics; 
symbolics,  the  comparative  statement  .of  the 
doctrines  of  the  several  religious  denomina- 
tions, &c.  Practical  theology  includes  homilet- 
ics,  catechetics,  liturgies,  ecclesiastical  law,  &c. 
Polemics  and  apologetics,  which  are  also  often 
treated  as  separate  branches  of  theology,  belong 
to  several  of  the  above  four  principal  divisions 
at  the  same  time. — Until  the  time  of  Ab^lard 
little  attention  was  paid  to  comprehending 
theology  in  its  totality,  and  to  establishing  the 
connection  of  the  branches  with  each  other. 
Although  nearly  all  the  theologians  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  whose  writings  are*  extant  belonged 
to  the  same  church,  yet  they  were  divided  into 
two  fundamentally  different  schools,  the  scho- 
lastics and  mystics.  The  theologians  of  the 
churches  whidi  grew  out  of  the  reformation 
of  the  16th  century  followed,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  theology,  either  the  scholastics  or  mys- 
tics, though  the  name  of  the  former  was  dis- 
carded both  by  their  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  followers.  A  new  era  in  the  history 
of  theology  was  inaugurated  by  the  philosophy 
of  Elan^  who  fully  develojped  and  systematized 
a  new  theory  of  Christian  theology,  commonly 
caDed  rationalism,  which  more  Or  less  made 
the  belief  in  a  religious  doctrine  dependent  on 
its  demonstrability  by  reason.  This  view  gained 
the  ascendancy  in  several  Protestant  churches. 
Its  opponents,  who  defended  the  Bible,  as  the 
absolute  rule. of  faith,  were  called  supranatu- 
ralists,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  theology 
is  a  contest  not  yet  ended  between  these  two 
systems.  The  chief  arena  of  this  controversy 
has  been  Germany ;  but  it  has  had  little  or  no 
influence  over  Roman  Catholic  schools.    It  has 


also  been  attempted  to  build  vp  theological 
systems  in  opposition  to. Christianity,  such  as 
deism  and  pantheism. — In  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  theology  is  divided  into  dogmatic  and 
moral.  Dogmatic  theology,  considered  in  its 
various  methods  of  exposition  and  demonstra- 
tion, is  termed  positive  theology  when  it  bases 
its  proofs  on  Scripture  and  tradition.  Moral 
theology  treats  of  divine  and  human  law  as 
the  rule  of  our  actions.  It  aims  at  determining 
the  true  sense  of  the  decalogue  and  the  gospel 
precepts,  discusses  virtues  and  yices,  examines 
the  principles  of  justice  and  the  foundations 
of  injustice,  points  out  what  is  needful  and 
unlawful,  and  teaches  all  Christians  their  re- 
spective obligations  in  all  states,  conditions, 
and  offices.  Moral  theologians  are  often  called 
casuists,  from  their  treating  expro/esso  of  *^  cases 
of  conscience."  Scholastic  theology  is  that 
peculiar  method  introduced  into  the  schools 
during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  It  reduced 
all  doctrinal  matters  into  one  body,  so  coor- 
dinating them  that  one  question  explained  and 
completed  another,  binding  them  into  a  con- 
nected and  systematic  whole;  it  observed  in 
its  every  demonstration  the  strict  process  of 
syllogistic  reasoning,  making  use  of  the  admit- 
ted principles  of  metaphysics,  and  thus  con- 
ciliating faith  with  reason,  and  religion  with 
philosophy. — Valuable  systematic  works,  giv- 
ing a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Christian 
theology,  have  been  published  by  President 
Dwight,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Prof.  Hodge  ("  Sys- 
tematic Theology,"  8  vols.  8vo,  New  York, 
1872-'3),  and  others,  and  useful  encyclopaBdio 
manuals  by  Hagenbach,  Pelt,  and  Staudenmaier. 
THEOFHIUSTUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom 
at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  872 
B.  C,  died  about  287.  His  original  name  was 
Tyrtamus,  and  he  was  sumamed  Theophras- 
tus  probably  for  his  eloauence.  He  studied 
at  Athens  under  Plato  ana  Aristotle,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  at  the  lyceum.  The  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Greece  was 
at  one  time  2,000.  His  influence. on  public 
affairs  excited  a  party  spirit  against  him,  and 
being  brought  before  the  Areopagus  on  a  charge 
of  impiety,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  he  taught  in  tranquillity 
till  305,  when  Sophocles,  son  of  Amphiclides, 
carried  a  law  which  nrohibited  all  philosophers, 
under  pain  of  death,  from  givin'g  any  public 
instruction  without  the  permission  of  the  state. 
Theophrastus  left  Athens;  but  in  the  next 
year  the  law  was  abolished,  and  he  returned. 
He  wrote  works  on  politics,  laws,  legislators, 
and  oratory,  which  are  lost,  and  "  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Senses  and  the  Imagination,"  a 
work  on  "  Metaphysics,"  "  Characters,"  and 
two  works  on  botany,  "  The  History  of  Plants" 
and  "  The  Causes  of  Plants,"  which  are  extant 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  book  of  **  Charac- 
ters" consists  of  80  sketches  of  the  general 
vices  of  humanity  as  developed  in  individuals. 
His  extant  works  were  first  printed  with  those 
of  Aristotle  (Venice,  1495-^8) ;  the  best  edition 
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is  Wimmer^s  (Leipsic,  1854,  and  Paris,  1866). 
His  **  Characters  ^^  were  translated  into  French 
and  prefixed  to  his  own  by  La  Bruy^re  (1688), 
and  into  English,  among  others,  by  Francis 
Howell  (London,  1824). 

THEOPHYLACT  (Qeoi^vUKro^),  snrnamed  Si- 
icooATTA,  a  Byzantine  historian,  born  of  an 
Egyptian  family  in  Locris  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  centary,  died  about  629.  From  610 
till  about  the  close  of  his  life  he  held  various 
offices  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (582-602), 
of  which  a  Latin  translation,  HUtoria  Mauricii 
Tiberii  Imperatoris  Libri  VIIL,  was  published 
at  Ingolstadt  in  1648.  Besides  85  letters  {Epu- 
tolm  Morale*^  Ruitica  et  Amatorim^  4to,  Cra- 
cow, 1509),  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  nature  of 
animals,  especially  of  man  (^knopiat  ^vaiKoi^  or 
QtUBstiones'Phyiieaj  4to,  Leyden,  1596;  Leip- 
sic,  1653.)  These  two  works  were  published 
together  at  Paris  in  1836. 

THEOPHTLACT,  a  Greek  theologian,  bom  in 
Constantinople  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  died  after  1112.  He  was  in- 
structed by  Clement,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
and  became  archbishop  of  Achris  or  Achrida, 
a  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  between  the  years 
1070  and  1077.  He  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versies of  his  day,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  true  character,  procedure,  and  office  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  common  bread  or  only  unleavened 
should  be  used  in  the  sacrament,  opposing 
the  views  of  the  Latin  church.  He  compiled 
commentaries  upon  the  minor  prophets  and 
a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
works  of  Chrysostom,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  royal  education  (Uaideia  Bam^xK^^  or  Imti- 
tutio  Regia)  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil 
Prince  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son 
of  Michael  VII.  There  exist  75  of  his  letters, 
with  some  homilies  and  orations  and  a  few 
small  treatises.  An  edition  of  all  his  works 
in  Greek  and  Latin  was  issued  at  Venice  (4 
vols.fol.,  l754r-'63). 

THEKA  (now  Santorin)^  an  island  of  the 
^gean  sea,  now  forming  with  Amorgos  and 
other  islands  an  eparchy  of  Greece,  in  the  no- 
marchy  of  the  Cyclades;  length  about  9  m. 
from  N.  to  S.,  average  breadth  about  4  m. ; 
pop.  about  13,000;  of  the  eparchy,  in  1870, 
21,907.  It  was  originally  circular,  but  the  islet 
Therasia  was  torn  from  it  by  an  earthquake 
about  237  B.  C,  and  it  now  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe. The  harbor  thus  formed  is  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  and  as  no  bottom  is  found,  vessels 
make  fast  to  the  abrupt  and  rocky  shores.  The 
soil  is  volcanic  and  inclined  to  dryness,  but 
very  fertile.  The  annual  production  of  wine  is 
about  1,750,000  gallons.  Ship  building  is  the 
only  considerable  industry.  Thera,  the  capi- 
tal, had  a  population  in  1870  of  5,143. — 
Though  an  ancient  Lacedsemonian  colony, 
Thera  is  only  of  historic  importance  as  having 
sent  a  colony  to  found  the  city  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  631  B.  C.    The  dates  of  the  eruptions 


known  to  have  taken  place  in  or  near  this  isl- 
and are  1*97  B.  C.  and  A.  D.  46,  726,  1573, 
1707,  and  1866.  By  that  of  197  B.  C.  the  island 
of  Palesa  (Old)  Cammeni  was  formed,  by  that 
of  46  Mikra  (Little)  Cammeni,  and  by  that  of 
A.  D.  1707  Nea  (New)  Cammeni.  The  last  was 
at  first  composecl  of  white  pumice,  but  subse- 
quently received  additions  of  brown  trachytic 
rock.  The  eruption  did  not  whoUy  cease  or 
the  island  assume  its  present  form  till  1712. 
In  the  beginning  of  1866  stones  flew  up  from 
the  port  of  Volcano,  and  a  new  volcano  arose 
which  attained  a  height  of  about  100  ft  The 
eruptions  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1870, 
and  enormous  quantities  of  lava  were  thrown 
out,  surpassing  in  size  those  projected  in  1707- 
'12.  Near  Nea  Cammeni  a  regular  cone  was 
formed  825ft.  high. 

THIBAHfaVES,  a  political  leader  at  Athens 
toward  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.  C,  bom 
in  Cos.  In  411  he  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  400 ;  but  he  deserted  it  and  betanie 
one  of  the  leading  agents  in  it«  overthrow.  In 
410  he  joined  the  fleet  under  Thrasybulos,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cyzicus ;  and  in  408 
he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Chalcedon  and 
the  capture  of  Byzantium,  under  Aldbiadee. 
He  was  one  of  the  inferior  generals  at  the 
battle  of  Arginusss  in  406 ;  and  it  was  chieflj 
through  his  influence  that  six  of  the  command- 
ers were  condemned  to  death  for  not  saving  the 
drowning  crews,  although,  as  they  asserted, 
he  had  himself  been  sent  with  others  to  per- 
form that  office.  During  the  siege  of  Athens 
by  the  Spartan  general  Lysander,  when  the 
city  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  Thera- 
menes  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Lacediemo- 
nians.  He  remained  three  months  with  Ly- 
Sander,  who  he  pretended  detained  him  that 
length  of  time  without  informing  him  that  the 
ephors  only  had  power  to  grant  peace;  and 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  whicn  was  now 
suffering  under  a  terrible  famine,  he  was  sent 
back  to  make  peace  on  any  terms.  The  hard 
conditions  imposed  by  the  LacedsBmonians 
were  assented  to  (see  Greeoe,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
195),  and  in  404  Theramenes,  who  during  his 
three  months'  stay  with  Lysander  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  Athenian  oligarchical 
exiles,  was  among  the  most  active  in  subvert- 
ing the  constitution,  and  became  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  He  warmly  supported  the  first 
measures  of  the  government  in  crushing  the 
democracy  and  putting  to  death  its  prominent 
leaders ;  but  he  afterward  opposed  the  violent 
measures  of  Critias  and  his  colleagues.  His 
party  daily  increased ;  but  Critias,  after  char- 
ging him  with  being  a  public  enemy,  caused 
him  to  be  dragged  off  to  prison  by  partisans 
with  concealed  daggers  whom  he  had  brought 
into  the  senate  house,  and  compelled  him  to 
drink  the  hemlock. 

THERESA,  or  Tmn,  Stilt,  a  Spanish  mystical 
writer,  bom  in  Avila,  March  28,  1515,  cQefl  at 
Alba,  Oct.  4,  1582.  She  was  called  Teresa  de 
Ahumada  (her  mother's  family  name)  till  An- 
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gust,  1562,  when  she  assumed  that  of  Teresa 
de  Jesus.  At  the  age  of  20  she  entered  the 
order  of  Carmelites  in  a  convent  of  her  native 
town,  in  which  she  remained  27  years.  She 
then  founded  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Carmel- 
ites (Barefooted  CarmeUtes),  sometimes  called 
after  her  Theresians.  Daring  her  life  29  con- 
vents of  the  reformed  order  were  established, 
and  in  the  18th  century  it  counted  about  2,000 
members  in  six  provinces,  in  Spain  and  Span- 
ish America.  She  was  beatified  by  Pope  raul 
v.,  April  24, 1614,  and  canonized  J)y  Gregoiy 
XV.,  March  22,  1622,  her  feast  being  fixed  on 
Oct.  15.  Theresa  described  the  internal  strug- 
gles and  aspirations  of  Aer  heart  and  her  fre- 
quent mystic  visions  in  ascetic  treatises  and 
letters,  which  are  among  the  most  memorable 
doooments  of  the  mystic  literature  of  the  Ro- 
man Gatholio  church,  while  their  excellence 
of  language  and  style  has  secured  for  them  a 
place  in  &e  classic  literature  of  Spun.  Five 
of  tbem  are  extant :  Discuno  6  relacion  de  au 
ffida^  written  in  1562 ;  Bl  eamino  de  la  perfec- 
dan,  prepared  in  1668  as  a  guide  for  the  nuns 
of  her  reformed  order ;  El  libra  de  las  fun- 
daeiones,  an  account  of  the  convents  founded 
by  her;  Bl  eastillo  interior,  6  las  moradas, 
written  in  1577,  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
her  mystic  works,  in  which  she  portrays  in 
glowing  colors  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
soul  to  the  seventh  heaven,  the  celestial  castle 
of  Christ,  her  spouse ;  and  Santas  caneeptos  de 
amor  de  Dios,  tne  original  of  which  she  burned 
in  obedience  to  her  confessor,  but  which  has 
been  preserved  from  a  copy  taken  by  one  of 
the  nuns.  The  original  manuscripts  of  the  first 
f  onr  works  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Escurial.  The  first  complete  edition  appeared 
at  S^amanca  in  1587,  and  a  recent  one,  edited 
by  Ochoa,  at  Paris  in  1847  (Tesoro  de  las  obras 
fntsticas  de  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus),  A  collec- 
tion of  letters  of  St.  Theresa,  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  was  published  at  Saragossa  in 
1658.  The  abb6  Migne  edited  a  complete  col- 
lection of  her  works  in  French  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1840-'46),  and  they  have  been  translated  into 
most  other  European  languages.  A  French 
translation  from  the  original  manuscripts  was 
published  by  P^re  Marcel  Bouix  (8  vols.  8vo, 
Le  Mans,  1852-^6).  Among  the  many  lives  of 
St.  Theresa  are  those  of  Ribera  (Salamanca, 
1690;  French  by  P^re  Bouix,  Paris,  1865),  the 
BoUandist  Yandermoere  (^Brussels,  1845),  and 
Maria  French  (London,  1875). 

THEU8I0PEL,  or  Maite-TlicraBte|wL    See  Sza- 

BAP. 

THHMAIC  fiULF.    See  Salonica. 

THiUO-iliECIIUCnT,  electricity  developed 
by  heat,  and  also  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  and  mode  of  production.  Prof. 
Seebeck  of  Berlin,  in  1822,  was  the  first  to 
make  any  well  directed  observations  upon  the 
subject.  He  found  that  when  two  rods  or  bars 
of  different  metals  were  soldered  together  or 
otherwise  held  in  intimate  contact  at  their 
ends,  and  the  junction  heated,  an  electrical 


disturbance  took  place,  and  that  if  the  ununi- 
ted ends  were  connected  by  a  conductor  an 
electric  current  was  established.  Several  crys- 
tals, while  their  temperature  is  rising  or  fall- 
ing, also  become  oppositely  electrically  excited 
at  their  opposite  ends.  The  term  pyro-elec- 
tricity is  usually  applied  to  the  electrical  phe- 
nomena which  arise  from  changes  of  heat  in 
crystals.  These  phenomena  were  first  observed 
in  tourmaline,  a  double-refracting  silicate  crys- 
tallizing in  hexagonal  prisms.  ^See  Tourma- 
UNB.)  Its  electrical  manifestations  are  con- 
fined within  certain  limits  of  temperature, 
chiefly  between  50''  and  800''  F.,  but  these  lim- 
its vary  with  the  length  of  the  crystal.  If  a 
crystal  of  tourmaline  is  suspended  by  a  thread 
at  its  middle,  and  heated,  its  ends  will  be  at- 
tracted and  repelled  by  electrically  e;icited 
bodies.  Many  other  crystals  exhibit  like  phe- 
nomena, but  less  in  degree,  which  in  many 
cases  can  only  be  detected  by  a  delicate  elec- 
troscope. That  pole  of  a  crystal  at  which  the 
algebraic  sign  of  the  change  of  temperature  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  electricity  developed, 
that  is  to  say,  which  manifests  positive  elec- 
tricity when  the  temperature  is  rising,  is  called 
the  analogous  pole,  and  the  other,  the  aLti- 
logous  pole.  Brazilian  topaz  becomes  electri- 
cal when  heated,  the  Siberian  variety  slightly, 
the  Saxon  not  at  all.  When  the  first  two  are 
treated  negative  electricity  appears  at  both 
ends  of  the  crystal,  while  the  positive  is  devel- 
oped on  the  lateral  faces.  Pyro-electricity  is 
chiefly  developed  in  hemihedral  crystals.  The 
phenomena  of  thermo-electricity  in  metals  is 
most  strongly  marked  when  two  metals  are 
heated  at  their  junction ;  but  if  a  wire  of  a  sin- 
gle metal  be  tied  in  a  knot,  and  be  heated  on 
one  side  of  the  knot,  electrical  disturbance  will 
take  place.  When  two  metals  are  employed, 
the  strength  of  the  current  appears  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperature  of 
the  two  metals  on  each  side  of  the  junction, 
and  its  direction  and  also  its  stj^ength  upon 
the  natures  of  the  metals  used.  In  fig.  1,  m  n 
represents  a  plate  of 
copper,  soldered  on  to 
a  plate  of  bismuth,  op, 
the  middle  of  which 
also  supports  a  mag- 
netic needle,  beneath 
the  copper  plate.  If 
heat  be  applied  at  o 
while  the  axis  of  the 
instrument  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to 
the  left  hand  of  an  observer  looking  from  n 
to  m  (see  Galvanism,  vol.  vii.,  p.  592),  which 
indicates  that'  a  galvanic  current  is  passing 
through  the  copper  from  n  to  m.  If  however 
the  junction  no\%  cooled,  the  current  will  flow 
from  m  to  n.  In  the  following  list,  according 
to  Becquerel,  the  direction  of  the  current  will 
be  from  any  element  to  any  one  following,  the 
intensity  being  greatest  between  the  first  and 
the  last:   bismuth,  platinum,  lead,  tin,  gold. 


Fig.  l 
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•Uver,  copper,  rino,  iron,  antimonr.    The  di- 
rection of  the  current  often  changes  when 
the  conple  ia  heated  beyond  a  certain  degree. 
Thus,  in  a  copper  and  iron  circuit,  tbe  cnrrent 
pas.ies  from  tbe  copper  to  the  iron  through 
the  heated  part  when  the  temperatare  ie  not 
higher  tban  5TU° ;  at>ove  this  tbe  corent  pa»«es 
in  the  opposite  direction.      The  cause  of  ther- 
mo-electric carrcDta  ia  divergitj  in  the  molec- 
ular structure  of  the  elemenis,  and  Becqncrel 
ascribes  them  to  unequal  propagation  of  heat 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit.    A  tbermo- 
electrio  pile,  or  battery,  in  which  a  series  of 
'several  couples  sre  iobed  somewhat  like  tbe 
arrangement  in  a  voltaic  pile,  or  at  least  with 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  elements  in  contact 
with  each  other,  waa  devised  bj  Nobili.    A 
modification  of  this  is 
shown  in  fig.  2,  in  which 
the  lowest  plate  is  -bis- 
muth, the    next  above 
antimonj,  the  neit  again 
bismnth,  and  so  on,  tbe 
lost  plate  being  antimo- 
nj.    These  sets  of  ele- 
ments are  arranged  in  a 
copper  frame,  F,  in  four 
vertical   series,  matiiag 
Fia.  2.  in  all  20  couples.     The 

terminal  plates  are  con- 
nected with  binding  screws,  m  and  »,  by 
which  they  may  be  connected  with  a  resis- 
tance measurer  or  rheostat,  or  with  a  sine  or 
a  tangent  galvanometer,  (See  Galv4kwm, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  S93-'6,  and  DiArHiauANcT,  vol, 
vi.,  p.  81.)  When  the  pile  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  pairs  and  connected  with  a 
vecy  delicate  galvanometer,  it  may  be  used  to 
detect  the  slightest  changes  of  temperature; 
it  is  much  employed  in  physical  investigatiuns. 
and  will  undoubtedly  in  time  have  extended 
practical  nse  in  physiology  and  medicine. 

THiSIIOIfEICE  (Gr.  Bip^ri,  heat,  and  /ilrpov,  a 
measure),  an. instrument  to  measure  tempera- 
tores.  It  is  formed  of  two  or  more  different 
substances,  tbe  volumes  of  which  expand  and 
contract  to  different  extents  when  they  are 
simultaneously  exposed  to  the  same  differences 
in  intensity  of  heat.  The  drat  attempt  at  indi- 
cating to  the  eye  differences  of  temperaturtt- 
Boems  to  have  be«n  by  the  contrivance  vari- 
ously ascribed  to  Urebbel  of  Holland  and  Sanc- 
torius  of  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ITth  century,  and  known  as  a  weather  glass. 
This  was  very  rude  and  inaccurate,  consisting 
of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube  inverted,  opening  be- 
low into  a  cup  of  colored  liquid,  which,  the 
air  of  tbe  bulb  having  been  partly  eitpellcd  by 
heat,  rose  in  the  tube,  and  stuod  at  different 
heights  according  as  the  air  remaining  in  the 
bulb  was  more  or  less  expanded  by  heat.  This, 
tbe  origin  of  the  common  air  thermometer, 
as  improved  by  Boyle  and  by  the  Florentine 
academicians,  became  transformed  to  a  smaller 
bulb  with  upright  stem  of  somewhat  fine  bore, 
the  coatwned  liquid  being  colored  spirits  of 


wine ;  boiling  tlfla  to  expel  air,  the  tohe  waa 
hermetically  sealed,  and  the  whole  then  affixed 
to  a  case.  A  scale  of  d^rees  was  also  intro- 
dnced,  its  fixed  points  being  the  cold  of  bdow 
or  ice  and  tbe  greatest  heat  known  at  Flor- 
ence; it  was  of  necessity  very  variable  in  its 
indications.  At  this  stage  in  the  progress  of 
thermometry,  much  discussion  in  regard  lo 
tbe  most  suitable  fixed  points  for  the  scale, 
the  best  Bulwtance  for  use  in  the  instrument, 
&c.,  including  that  of  the  question  whether 
water  did  qot  freeze  at  different  temperatures 
in  different  latitudes,  was  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  Hooke  advobaled 
as  the  lower  fixed  p4int  the  temperatnre  of 
freezing  water.  Newton  seeme  first  lo  have 
discovered  or  taken  advantage  of  the  facts, 
that  a  thermometer  placed  in  melting  snow  or 
ice  always  indicates  the  same  temperature,  aod 
always  very  nearly  one  temperature  in  boiling 
wster;  but  of  oil,  which  be  su^:ested  for  tbe 
liquid  in  the  bulb,  the  movements  were  found 
to  be  too  sluggish  and  uncertain.  K6mer, 
overcoming  a  prejudice  that  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  unequal  expansion  of  mer- 
cury, first  adopted  thst  bquid ;  and  be  donbt- 
lesB  devised  the  instmnient  and  scale  nsQally 
attributed  to  Fahrenheit  of  Amsterdam  (1 72U), 
the  latter  oonstmcting  and  introducing  the  in- 
strument, so  that  it  became  generally  known 
throngbout  Europe  in  tbe  first  half  of  tbe  18Ui 
century.  Of  this  thermometer,  the  lower  fixed 
point,  or  zero,  was  taken  at  32°  below  freezing 
point  of  water ;  but  whether  as  tbe  cold  ob- 
tained by  its  maker  by  mixing  salt  and  snow, 
or  as  the  greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  and 
in  either  case  as  the  supposed  point  of  absolute 
cold,  is  not  now  definitely  known  ;  and  since 
Fahrenheit  kept,  his  graduation  of  thermome- 
ters  a  secret,  the  same  must  be  said  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  sc^e  of  180°  between  tbe  fixed 
points.  Celsius  of  Sweden  (1742)  introdaced  a 
scale  of  100°  between  tbe  fixed  points ;  this 
was  adopted  in  Franca  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  named  the  thermomitrt  centi- 
gmde;  and  owing  to  its  convenient  decimal 
d\yision,  it  has  been  wholly  adopted  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  Europe,  while  it  is  coming 
into  general  use  among  scientific  men  through- 
out the  world.  For  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  nse  of  the  thermometer  de- 
pends, see  Expansion',  Heat,  and  Ptbometeb. 
— An  increase  In  the  temperatare  of  a  body  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its 
volnme,  and  a  decrease  in  its  temperatare  by  a 
contraction  in  its  vofume.  Definite  changes  in 
the  volume  of  a  given  snbstance  may  be  used 
as  indications  of  this  substance  having  different 
definite  temperatures,  and  this  substance  will 
have  tlie  temperature  of  the  bodies  by  which 
it  {^  surrounded,  or  of  tbe  medium  in  which  it 
is  immersed,  and  thus  serve  to  mooimre  their 
temperature.  Tbe  substances  generslly  used 
in  the  thermometer  are  glass  and  mercnry,  and 
the  observed  change  of  voiume  is  the  difference 
in  the  change  of  volume  of  the  glass  and  of 
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the  merctuy.  The  instrument  whioh  shows 
this  difEereooe  in  esp&nsions  is  known  as  the 
mercarial  thennometer.  It  oonsists  of  a  tah6 
of  verj  small  interior  diameter,  terminating  in 
a  bulb  or  reservoir.  The  bnlb  and  a  portioD 
of  the  tube  sre  filled  with  mercar}',  ^d  witii 
aa  increase  or  a  dimioDtioQ  ol  temperature  the 
mereurj  will  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube ;  and  the 
position  of  the  tnercarj  in  the  tnbe  can  be 
noted  on  a  seale  of  equal  parts  either  etehed 
on  the  tobe  or  marked  on  the  surface  or  a 
plate  to  which  the  tube  is  attached,  Mercurj 
has  several  advantages  as  a  thermometrio  snb- 
etance.  The  auooessive  increases  in  ita  volume 
for  equal  and  successive  additions  of  tempera- 
ture, indicated  hj  the  ^r  thermometer  (see 
FTSoxe^BB,  Tol.  sir.,  p.  Ill),  are  quite  uni- 
form ;  espedallj  is  this  tbe  case  when  we 
oae  the  dLfferential  expansion  of  mercurj  and 
ordinarj  glass.  The  ordjnarj  thermometer 
when  constmcted  with  care  is  tragtworthj  in 
the  measure  of  temperatures  up  to  S00°  0. 
Up  to  100°  0,  mercurial  thermometers  made 
of  anj  Idnd  of  glass  indicate  almost  exactly 
the  same  temperatures  as  those  given  hj  the 
air  thermometer.  Another  advantage  of  mer- 
cnr;  is  that  il  does  not  freeze  above  the  low 
temperature  of  —40°  0.,  and  does  not  boil 
below  SCO"  C.  But  the  mercury  thennometer 
only  gives  accurate  indicajdonq  between  —85° 
and  -|-S00°  C.  For  temperatures  above  800° 
C.  some  form  of  pyrometer  must  be  used. 
Uercury  has  a  low  specific  heat,  and  this  prop- 
ertT'  combined  with  its  high  conductivity  causes 
it  rapidly  to  indicate  the  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature of  surrounding  bodies  or  of  the  medi- 
ntn  in  which  it  is  immersed, —  GmttTuction  of 
th«  Mercurial  Thermometer.  '/The  tube  of  tbe 
thermometer  should  be  of  uniform  calibre 
throughout  its  whole  interior.  To  ascertain 
whether  this  is  the  case,  a  short  column  of 
merctiry  is  introduced  into  tbe  tube ;  and  if  its 
length  remains  the  same  when  it  is  moved 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tube,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  tube  has  a  uniform  liore,  and 
benoe  that  equal  amounts  of  expansion  of  the 
mercury  will  cause  equal  additions  in  the  length 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube.  Since 
tubes  of  uniform  bore  are  very  rare,  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  calibrate  the  tube  before 
its  graduation.  Tins  is  done  bj  etching  on  the 
tube  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  then,  from 
observations  on  the  different  lengths  occupied 
by  a  column  of  mercury  which  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  tube,  forming  a  table  which  gives 
the  teiDperatores  corresponding  to  the  arbitra- 
rj  divisions  on  the  tnbe.  A  bulb  is  now  blown 
on  tbe  tube,  and  this  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the 
tnbe  are  filled  with  mercury  as  folkiwa  r  The 
air  in  tbe  bulb  is  heated  while  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  dips  into  mercury.  Tbe  heat  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  ur  in  the  bulb  contracts 
and  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  and  partly 
fills  the  bulb.  To  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
a  fnnnel  containing  mercury  is  adapted,  and 
the  mercury  in  tbe  bulb  is  boiled  and  thus 


expels  all  ^r  and  moiatnre  from  the  instm- 
ment  which  on  oooUng  necessarily  fills  com- 
pletely with  mercury.  The  bulb  is  now  placed 
in  some  fluid  heated  to  a  few  degrees  above 
the  highest  temperature  which  the  thermom- 
eter is  intended  to  mdasnre,  and  when  the 
mercnry  ceases  to  overflow  the  open  end  of 
the  tnbe  is  sealed  with  a  blowpipe  flame.  In 
order  to  graduate  the  instrument,  the  bnlb  and' 
part  of  tne  tube  are  surrounded  with  melting 
ice,  and  when  the  top  of  the  mercury  column 
has  remwjied  some  time  stationary,  its  posi- 
tion is  marked  by  means  of  a  line,  or  a  note  is 
made  of  this  position,  referred  to  the  arbitrary  ,  ' 
scale  etched  on  tbe  tube.  The  point  on  the 
thermometer  determined  as  above  is  designa- 
ted as  0°,  or  zero  degree,  on  the  thermometers 
known  as  centigrade  (Oelsrus)  and  Reaumur, 
and  as  83"  on  the  Fahrenheit  system  of  grad- 
uation. To  determine  a  higher  point  on  the 
thermometer,  tbe  instrument  is  placed  in  the 
interior  of  a  metallic  vessel  with  double  walls, 
between  which  circulates  the  steam  from  wa- 
ter boiling  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When 
the  top  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  ther- 
mometer has  become  stationary  its  position  is 
marked  on  tbe  tube.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  is  constant  at  tbe  same  atmospheric 

Eressure,  and  when  tbe  barometric  column 
as-a  height  of  29-92S  mcbes  or  760  milli- 
metres, the  boiling  point  of  water  is  deaig- 
nated  as  100°  on  tbe  centigrade  thermome- 
ter, 212°  on  the  Fahrenheit, 
and  eO°  on  the  Reaumur. 
Hence,  between  tbe  melting 
point  of  ice  and  the  boiling 
point  of  water  there  are  100 
equal  degrees  in  the  centi- 
grade graduation,  180  in  the 
Fahrenheit,  and  60  in  the 
Rfaumnr.  To  convert  the 
indications  of  one  of  these 
thermometers  into  those  of 
the  other  two,  we  have  the 
following  formula,  in  which 
F,  0,  and  K  denote  equivalent 
temperatures  expressed  in  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  centi- 
grade, and  Reaumur,  respeo- 

F=tC-)-82=JR-H83 

C=|R=i(F— 32) 

R=JO=i(F— 82) 
Fig.  1  shows  a  thermometer 
graduated  according  to  the 
three  systems.  A  few  weeks 
after  a  thermometer  has  been 
made  and  graduated  it  may 
be  olwerved  that  tbe  mercury  ^g  i—Thermom- 
will  not  quite  descend  to  the  eierwiih  yihren- 
melting  point  of  ice  when  the 

instrument    is    immersed    in.     

pounded    ice.     It  has   been 
found  that  this  "elevation  of  the  zero  point," 
as  it  is  called,  goes  on  gradually  for  about  two 
years  after  the  thermometer  has  been  con- 
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fltructed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
ttie  readings  may  all  be  too  low  by  nearly 
a  degree ;  henoe  it  is  necessary  either  to  add 
the  proper  correction  to  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer,  or  to  slide  down  and  refix  the 
scale  to  which  the  thermometer  is  attached, 
so  that  it  will  read  accurately.  Alcohol,  com- 
monly used  where  temperatures  much  below 
0°  F.  are  to  be  observed,  is  liable  at  such  range 
to  much  yariation,  although  it  does  not  freeze 
even  at  —132**  F.;  and  Capt.  Parry,  in  his 
arctic  voyages,  observed  differences  of  full  10^ 
C.  between  alcohol  thermometers  by  the  best 
makers. — Self-recording  Thermometen.  Vari- 
ous instruments  have  been  invented  which 
record  the  indications  of  the  thermometer. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  record  only  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum of  the  temperatures  occurring  in  any 
definite  period,  and  those  which  produce  con- 
tinuous records.  In  the  first  class  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  following  instruments.  An 
ordinary  mercurial  thermometer  has  its  tube 
constricted  to  a  thin  passage  at  some  point 
between  its  bulb  and  the  beginning  of  its 
scale.  *  This  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  then  as  long  as  an  increase 
of  temperature  takes  place  small  portions  of 
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Pio.  8.~Index   of 
Butherford's  Ther- 
mometer. 


the  second  class  give  continuous  records,  either 
by  causing  a  tracer  attached  to  some  simple  or 
compound  metallic  bar  to  mark  a  continaous 
line  on  a  cylinder  which  revolves  once  in  24 
hours,  or  by  the  aid  of  photography  a  contin- 
uous impression  of  the  image  of  the  top  of  a 
thermometric  column  is  obtained  by  iliamina- 
ting  a. thermometer  placed  in  front  of  the  lens 
of  a  camera,  while  at  the  back  of  the  camera 
is  a  sensitized  plate  on  which  the  image  is 
formed.  The  plate  traverses  athwart  the  beam 
issuing  from  the  lens  by  a  known  distance  each 
hour. — Differential  Thermometer.  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  air  thermometer,  in  which 
two  large  glass  bulbs  above  are  connected  by  a 
glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles ;  the  hori- 
zontal and  parts  of  the  upright  tubes  are  filled 
in  the  common  form  with  a  colored  liquid, 
which  is  depressed  on  either  side  as  the  corre- 
sponding bulb  is  more  heated;  thus  the  instru- 
ment indicates  differences  of  the  temperatures 
to  which  the  two  bulbs  may  be  exposed.  It 
is  very  sensitive ;  and  by  a  scale  the  results  it 
affords  are  comparable  with  each  other. 

IHEUOPTUE,  or  simply  P|te  (from  9ep/i6cy 
hot,  and  iri>}jf,  gate),  a  defile  between  Tbessaly 
and  Locris,  in  antiquity  the  only  passage  for 
an  enemy  from  northern  into  central  Greece, 

situated  between  Ml.  (Eta  and 
an  inaccessible  morass  forming 
the  edge  of  the  Maliac  gulf, 
and  containing  several  hot 
springs.  There  was  a  road 
wide  enough  only  for  a  single 
wheel  track,  which  formed  tiie 
Fio.  2.— Mnlmam  and  Ifinlmam  ThermonMien.  western  gate.     About  a  mile  to 

the  eastward  Mt.  (Eta  ^^n 
approached  the  sea  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
the  passage  there  formed  the  eastern  gate. 
The  space  between  these  two  gates  was  wider, 
and  many  years  before  Leonidas  occupied  the 
pass,  the  Phocians  had  so  conducted  the  warm 
springs  over  the  ground  as  to  render  the  pass 
impracticable.    They  had  also  built  a  wall  near 
the  western  gate  to  ni'event  the  incursions  of 
the  Thessalians,  which  was  in  ruins  w^en  the 
Spartans  came.    This  pass  is  celebrated  for  its 
defence  against  the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  in 
480  B.  0.    His  forces  numbered  probably  about 
7,000 ;  but  when  during  the  battle  he  learned 
that  one  Ephialtes,  a  ThessaHan,  had  betrayed 
to  the  Persians  a  circuitous  pa^  over  the 
mountains  leading  to  their  rear,  he  dismissed 
all  but  his  chosen  band  of  300  Spartans,  with 
a  number  of  helots,  about  700  Thespians  who 
volunteered  to  share  his  fate,  and  apparently 
400  Thebans.    This  small  hoRt  sallied  out  and 
fought  till  Leonidas  and  all  the  Spartans  and 
Thespians  were  killed.    The  fate  of  the  The- 
bans is  uncertain ;  according  to  some  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.    One  Spartan,  Aria- 
todemua,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
partaking  in  the  combat,  returned  home,  and 
was  received  with  scorn,  but  in  the  following 
year  retrieved  his  honor  by  a  heroic  death  at 
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the  mercury  will  go  in  a  series  of  jumps 
across  the  constricted  passage;  but  on  a  fall 
of  temjierature  the  mercury  contracts  into  the 
portion  of  the  thermometer  below  the  con- 
striction, leaving  a  column  of  mercury  above 
it.  The  upper  end  of  the  latter  column  marks 
the  highest  temperature  reached  during  the 
time  of  exposure.  To  readjust  this  instru- 
ment, the  mercury  is  sent  into  the  vacant  space 
below  the  constriction  by  swinging  the  instru- 
ment. Fig.  2  shows  this  ^^  maximum  ther- 
mometer," the  invention  of  which  has  been 
claimed  by  several  persons.  The  "minimum 
thermometer  "  of  Rutherford,  which  is  gener- 
ally used,  is  made  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
ordinary  glass  bulb  and  tube.  In  the  column 
of  alcohol  is  a  small  index  made  of  black  glass 
and  shown  at  n,  fig.  8.    This  piece  of  glass  is 

brought  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fluid  column  by  inclining  the 
instrument.  The  thermome- 
ter is  then  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  as  the 
temperature  falls  the  top  of 
.the  liquid  column  during  its 
retraction  carries  the  glass  index  with  it,  and 
leaves  it  at  the  point  which  indicates  the  min- 
imum temperature  reached  during  the  expo- 
sure of  the  instrument.    The  thermometers  of 
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PlatsBa.  Many  other  battles  took  place  at 
Thermopylffi  in  later  times. — The  pass  is  now 
of  little  importance  as  a  strategic  point.  Na- 
ture has  widened  it  into  a  swampy  plain  from 
the  allnvial  deposit  of  the  Spercheus  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Maliao  gulf.  At  the  S.  end  of 
the  pass  is  a  mound,  supposed  to  be  that  to 
which  the  Spartans  finally  retreated  and  on 
which  they  were  slain.  In  a  small  plain  is 
the  Polyandrium,  one  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  ThermopylsB, 
and  a  few  miles  beyond  are  the  remains  of  the 
wall  mentioned  above,  which  can  be  traced 
from  the  Mallac  gulf  to  the  gulf  of  Corinth. 

THfiROICUVE  DE  JIliaUCOIJRT  (more  properly 
Mabooubt),  i^  French  revolutionist,  whose  real 
name  was  Anne  Jos^phe  Terwagne,  bom  at 
Marconrt,  Luxemburg,  Aug.  13,  1762,  died  in 
Paris,  June  9,  1817.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer,  and  was  educated  at  a  convent. 
In  1789  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  became 
notorious  as  the  ^^ Amazon  of  the  revolution" 
and  the  ^^  handsome  Li^geoise.'^  She  lived  in 
luxury,  gathered  around  her  many  conspicuous 
revolutionists,  and  appeared  with  arms  in  the 
revolutionary  assemblies,  in  which  she  spoke 
with  eloquence.  In  1790  she  was  threatened 
with  arrest  for  participating  in  violent  out- 
breaks, and  fled.  Early  in  1791  the  Austrian 
aathorities  arrested  her  near  Li6ge,  and  incar- 
cerated her  at  Kuf stein,  Tyrol,  for  alleged  con- 
spiracy against  Marie  Antoinette,  and  subse- 
quently detained  her  at  Vienna  till  November. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  became  still  more 
popular.  In  June,  1792,  she  led  a  corps  of  in- 
surgents, and  received  a  civic  crown  for  her 
conrage.  Suleau,  a  journalist,  having  reviled 
her,  she  turned  the  mob  upon  him  during  the 
outbreak  of  Aug.  10.  1792,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered. But  when  a  little  later  she  advocated 
greater  moderation,  she  was  pablicly  stripped 
and  whipped  by  infuriated  women.  This  drove 
her  mad,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  in 
a  lunatic  asylum. — See  Theroigne  de  MSricourt^ 
dite  la  belle  Liegeaise^  by  Fuss  (Li^ge,  1854). 

IHiSEUS,  a  legendary  hero  of  Attica.  He 
was  the  son  of  ^geus,  king  of  Athens,  and 
^thra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezen. 
.^Egens  on  his  departure  from  Troezen  hid  his 
sword  and  shoes  under  a  stone,  and  charged 
yEthra  if  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  to  send  him 
to  Athens  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll  away 
the  stone;  When  Theseus  arrived  at  maturity 
his  mother  informed  him  of  his  parentage,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  tokens  he  set  out  for 
Attica  by  land,  destroying  various  robbers  and 
monsters  on  the  way.  At  Athens  he  was  rec- 
ognized by  his  father,  but  narrowly  escaped 
death  from  the  hands  of  Medea.  He  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Pallantids,  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  iEgeus,  in 
regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
was  victorious.  Next  he  voluntarily  sailed  to 
Crete  as  one  of  the  tribute  youths  to  be  offered 
to  the  Minotaur,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
the  destruction  of  the  monster.    He  gained 


the  affections  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos, 
who  furnished  him  with  a  sword  and  a  clue 
of  thread,  with  which  he  killed  the  Minotaur 
and  escaped  from  the  labyrinth.  Hereupon 
he  carried  off  Ariadne,  whom  however  he  left 
behind  at  the  island  of  Naxos.  Theseus,  if 
successful,  was  on  his  return  to  hoist  white 
sails  instead  of  the  black  ones  which  this  ves- 
sel always  carried ;  but  this  arrangement  was 
forgotten,  and  ^geus,  imagining  his  son  was 
destroyed,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The- 
seus now  ascended  the  throne.  He  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Amazons,  defeated  them, 
and  carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  In  re- 
venge the  Amazons  marched  into  Attica,  and 
entered  Athens  itself,  but  were  finally  van- 
quished. He  married  Phaadra,  and  to  her  pas- 
sion his  son  Hippolytus  fell  a  victim.  (See 
Ph^dra.)  Theseus  figures  in  the  principal 
heroic  legends  of  ^cient  Greece.  He  was  one 
of  the  ArgonsCuls,  was  engaged  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  fought  with  Pirithous  and  the 
Lapitha  against  tlie  Centaurs,  and  also  assist- 
ed Adrastus  in  regaining  the  bodies  of  those 
slain  before  Thebes.  Aided  by  Pirithous,  he 
carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta  when  she  was 
only  nine  years  old.  Attica  was  in  conse- 
quence invaded  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  Me- 
nestheus  incited  the  Athenians  to  rise  against 
their  ruler ;  and  Theseus,  finding  it  impossible 
to  sustain  himself,  retired  to  the  island  of  Scy- 
ros,  where  he  was  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  King  Lycomedes.  In  476  B.  C.  the  oracle 
directed  his  bones  to  be  brought  from  the  isl- 
and to  Athens,  and  in  469,  when  Scyros  was 
taken  by  Cimon,  it  was  pretended  the  body 
was  found.  .  His  bones  were  laid  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  and  the  temple  called  the 
Theseum,  built  over  the  spot,  served  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  poor  men  in  dread  of  the  powerful, 
and  for  slaves  in  case  of  cruel  treatment.  At 
the  battle  of  Marathon  Theseus  was  reported 
to  have  been  seen  armed  and  aiding  the  Athe- 
nians. Festivals  in  his  honor  were  celebrated 
on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month,  and  the  fes- 
tival termed  Oschophoria  was  said  to  have 
been  originated  by  him  after  his  return  from 
Crete.  To  him  was  popularly  ascribed  the  re- 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games. 

THESIGEK,  Sir  Frederick.    See  Chclmsfobd. 

THESPIS,  the  founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  a 
native  of  Icaria  in  Attica,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  (about  540  B.  C).  The  ancient 
traditions  represent  him  as  the  inventor  of 
tragedy,  and  to  him  is  also  ascribed  by  some 
the  invention  of  masks.  According  to  one 
account,  Thespis  was  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ling through  Attica  at  the  time  of  the  festival 
of  Bacchus  in  a  wagon,  and  upon  this  porta- 
ble stage  performed  comic  plays.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  found  tragedy  already  existing  in 
Athens,  but  made  in  it  the  simple  and  impor- 
tant alteration  of  introducing  an  actor  for  the 
sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus.  Nothing 
which  he  wrote  is  extant,  but  the  titles  of 
four  of  his  tragedies  have  been  preserved. 
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THfSSiLOinAllS,  WfMui  to  the,  two  oanonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica  by  the  apostle  Paul. 
Thej  are  expressly  referred  to  by  IrensQS, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  In 
modern  times  the  authenticity  of  both  epistles 
has  been  doubted  by  Noack,  Van  der  Vries, 
and  Yolkmar,  and  that  of  the  second  by  Lip- 
sins,  llilgenfeld,  Weisse,  Hausrath,  Pfleiderer, 
and  others.  Special  treatises  in  support  of 
their  authenticity  have  been  written  by  W. 
Grimm,  LUnemann,  and  others.  The  first 
episde  to  the  Thessalonians,  oommoiily  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  from 
Corinth  about  A.  D.  52  or  53.  The  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorable  report  of 
the  faith  of  the  Thessalonians  which  Timothy 
brought  on  his  return  from  Macedonia.  Chap- 
ters i.  to  iii.  express  the  apostle^s  feelings  re- 
specting their  religious  condition,  and  his  own 
kindly  reception  among  them.  Then  follow 
an  exhortation  to  holiness  (iv.  1-12),  an  in- 
struction on  the  fate  of  the  dead  at  the  ex- 
pected return  of  Christ  (iv.  13-18),  an  admo- 
nition to  be  always  prepared  for  that  event 
(v.  1-11),  several  other  admonitions,  and  the 
oonclusion.  The  second  epistle  is  believed 
by  most  of  the  theologians  who  regard  it  ad 
authentic  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
first,  in  the  year  63  or  54.  It  was  designed 
to  correct  some  errors  into  which  the  church 
had  fallen,  especially  respecting  the  coming 
of  Christ.  The  apostle  commends  the  Thes- 
salonians for  their  patience'  and  faith  in  their 
persecutions,  and  announces  that  those  who 
trouble  them  will  be  punished  (ch.  i.);  he 
shows  that  the  arrival  of  Christ  was  not  near 
at  hand,  but  must  be  preceded  by  a  great 
apostasy  and  the  appearance  of  the  Anti- 
christ (ii.  1-12),  and  gives  them  appropriate 
admonitions  (ii.  13-17,  and  iii.).  Among  the 
most  valuable  commentaries  on  these  epistles 
'are  those  by  Schott  (Leipsic,  1834),  Jowett 
(London,  1856),  Ltlnemann  (Gottingen,  1859), 
Ellicott  (2d  ed.,  1862),  Hofmann  (1862),  and 
Auberlen  and  Riggenbach  in  Lange's  Bibelwerh 
(2d  ed.,  1867;  English  translation  by  Lillie). 

THESSALOIOCA.    See  Salonioa. 

THiSSALT  (Gr.  eeaaaXla  or  BerroAIa),  the  lar- 
gest political  division  of  ancient  Greece,  com- 
? rising  in  its  fullest  extent  the  country  between 
hermopylse  and  the  Cambunian  mountains  in 
one  direction,  and  between  the  range  of  Pindus 
and  the  ^gean  sea  in  the  other.  But  Thessaly 
proper  was  the  plain  between  the  Cambunian 
mountains  on  the  north,  Ossa  and  Pelion  on 
the  east,  Mt.  Othrys  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pindus  range  on  the  west.  This  plain,  whose 
natural  enclosure  of  mountains  is  broken  only 
at  the  northeast  by  the  vale  of  Tempe,  was  the 
most  fertile  region  and  the  largest  that  was 
continuously  productive  in  Greece,  and  was 
supposed  by  its  inhabitants  to  have  once  been 
a  lake,  of  which  the  lakes  Nessonis  (now 
Kara  Tchair)  and  Boebeis  (Karla)  were  the 


remains.  It  was  drained  by  the  Peneus  (Se- 
lembria  or  Salamvria)  and  its  tributaries,  and 
was  divided  into  two  plains,  which  in  anti- 
quity were  called  Upper  Thessaly  and  Lower 
Thessaly;  the  former  embracing  Thessaliotis 
and  Hestiasotis,  between  /Rgininm  in  the  north- 
west and  Thaumaci  in  the  south,  and  having 
Pharsalus  for  its  chief  city ;  the  latter,  Pelas- 
giotis,  stretching  from  Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa 
on  the  north  to  Mt.  Othrys  and  the  gulf  of 
Pagasffi  (now  of  Yolo)  on  the  south,  and  hav- 
ing Larissa  as  its  most  important  town.  Thes- 
saly proper  was  early  divided  into  the  four 
.  districts  of  Thessaliotis,  Hestiseotis,  Pelas^o- 
tis,  and  Phthiotis;  and  this  division,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Aleuas, 
the  founder  of  the  Aleuadee,  was  continued 
down  to  a  very  late  time.  In  addition  to 
Thessaly  proper,  the  name  was  extended  over 
Malis  or  Malia,  a  narrow  valley  between  Mts. 
Othrys  and  (Eta,  through  which  the  river 
Spercheus  enters  the  Maliao  gulf;  and  to 
Magnesia,  a  region  lying  along  the  coast  and 
stretching  S.  from  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and 
almost  encircling  the  gulf  of  Pagasse. — ^The 
Thessalians  were  said  to  have  been  originally 
emigrants  from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  who 
conquered  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  is  said  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  then  been  called  .^Eolis.  Du- 
ring the  historic  period  three  classes  inhabit-ed 
the  country.  The  first  was  a  body  of  rich  oli- 
garchical proprietors,  who  owned  most  of  the 
soil.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  families 
were  the  Aleuadao  of  Larissa,  the  Scopadsa  of 
Craimon,  and  the  Creonidee  of  Pharsalus;  the 
second  were  the  subject  Achssans,  Magnetes, 
and  Perrhsdbi,  who  retained  their  tribe  names 
and  separate  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil; the  third  were  the  Penestsa  or  serf  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  who  could  not  be  sold  out 
of  the  country,  and  who  kept  up  among  them- 
selves tiie  relations  of  family  and  community. 
These  were  no  doubt  earlier  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  serfdom;  but  whpther  they  were  Pe- 
lasgians  or  Boeotians,  as  Grote  suggests,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  The  language  spoken 
in  Thessaly  was  iEolic  Greek.  The  four  diri- 
sions  of  the  country  formed  a  political  union, 
existing  rather  in  theory  than  in  fact.  To  en- 
force obedience  to  the  common  authority  a 
chief  or  tagus  was  sometimes  elected ;  but  con- 
stant feuds  between  the  larger  cities  prevented 
Thessaly  from  occupying  its  rightf al  position 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  were  early  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  war  with  the  Phocians; 
they  joined  by  constraint  the  army  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  About  400  B.  C. 
PhersB  rose  to  political  supremacy  in  Thes- 
saly under  Lycophron,  who  nad  made  himself 
tyrant,  and  his  successor  Jason,  who  reduced 
all  Thessaly  to  his  authority,  and  meditated 
not  only  the  conquest  of  Greece,  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  mature  his  designs  he  was  assas- 
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sinated.  Alexander  of  Pher®  maintained  and 
extended  his  power  (see  PnEBiE);  but  after 
bis  death  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
MaccKlonian  monarchy  until  the  defeat  of  Phil- 
ip Y.  at  CynoscepbalsB  in  197,  when  it  came 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  given  to  wealthy  persons,  who  met 
in  Larissa. — Thessaly  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Janina;  excepting  the  south- 
ernmost portion,  from  Mt.  Othrys,  which  be- 
longs to  Greece.  (See  Phthiotis.)  The  chief 
town  of  Turkish  Thessaly  is  Trikala,  and  of 
the  Greek  portion  Lamia  or  Zeitun. 

XHEiiS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  mistress 
and  chorus  leader  of  the  50  Nereids,  the  wife 
of  Peleus  and  mother  of  Achilles.  She  dwelt 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  her  father  Kerens, 
and  was  sought  in  marriage  by  both  Jupiter 
and  Neptune ;  but  the  gods  relinquished  their 
suit  when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of 
Thetis  should  be  more  illustrious  than  his  fa- 
ther. At  her  wedding  with  Peleus  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  were  invited,  excepting 
Ens,  who  revenged  herself  by  throwing  the 
apple  of  discord  among  the  guests.  (See  Pa- 
ris, and  Achilles.)  She  had  a  temple  in 
Thessaly,  and  was  worshipped  in  Sparta  and 
Messenia. 

THfiVENOT.  I.  Heklitaededi,  a  French  traveller, 
born  in  Paris  about  1620,  died  at  Issy,  Oct.  29, 
1692.  He  early  explored  Europe,  learned  ori- 
ental languages,  and  in  1684  became  keeper  of 
the  royal  library,  of  which  he  published  a  cata- 
logue in  1694  The  gatherings  of  learned  men 
at  his  house  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
academy  of  sciences.  In  1645  he  was  sent  on 
an  official  mission  to  Genoa,  and  from  1652  to 
1665  he  was  employed  by  the  government  in 
Rome.  He  published  compilations  of  travels, 
including  RelatUms  de  divers  voyages  eurieux 
(2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1663-72),  and  Recueil  de 
vof/ageSy  comprising  Marquette's  JDecouvertes 
dans  VAmerique  S&ptentrionale  (1681).  II* 
Jen  de,  a  French  traveller,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Paris,  June  6,  1633,  died  at 
Miana,  Armenia,  Nov.  28,  1667.  After  travel- 
ling through  Europe,  he  made  two  extensive 
journeys  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  i%  said  to 
have  first  introduced  coffee  into  France.  The 
narratives  of  his  travels  were  collected  under 
the  title  Voyages  de  M.  Thevenot  tant  en  Eu- 
rope qv^en  Asis  et  en  Afrique  (5  vols.  12ino, 
Paris,  1689),  and  were  translated  into  English, 
German,  and  Dutch. 

THEZA,  or  Test,  a  fortified  town  of  Morocco, 
on  the  Wad  el-Asfar  (Yellow  river),  or  Sebu, 
about  60  m.  E.  of  Fez ;  lat.  34°  9'  N.,  Ion.  3** 
55'  W. ;  pop.  about  5,000,  of  whom  800  are 
Jews.  Its  great  mosque  is  a  fine  building,  sup- 
ported in  the  interior  by  antique  monolithic 
columns.  Theza  is  the  centre  of  the  trade 
between  Alters,  Tlemcen,  and  Fez,  and  cara- 
van roads  lead  from  it  to  Fighig  and  Tafilet. 

THIBAIiT  (Theobald)  IY.  or  VI.  as  count  of 
Champagne,  I.  as  king  of  Navarre,  a  French 
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t/rouvire  or  poet,  bom  at  Troyes  in  1201,  died 
there  or  at  Pamplona,  July  10,  1253.  He  was 
a  posthumous  son  of  Count  Thibaut  III.  or 
y.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus under  the  supervision  of  his  mother, 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  king 
of  Navarre,  and  became  an  early  adept  of  the 
"gay  science."  Several  of  his  poems  were 
addressed,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Blanche 
of  Castile,  the  queen  of  Louis  VIII.,  whom  he 
loved  to  distraction,  although  she  was  14  years 
his  senior.  When  her  husband  died  prema- 
turely at  Montpensier  in  1226,  while  returning 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Albigenses, 
Thibaut,  who  accompanied  him,  was  suspected 
of  being  his  poisoner.  He  soon  after  joined 
the  league  of  feudal  lords  who  rose  against 
Blanche,  then  regent ;  but  her  influence  brought 
him  back  to  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  through 
his  assistance  she  baffled  the  designs  of  the 
confederates..  In  1284  Sancho  died  without 
male  issue,  and  the  count  of  Champagne  in- 
herited the  kingdom  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his 
mother.  In  1239  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land; 
but  he  met  with  a  dreadful  defeat  near  Gaza, 
and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  release 
of  his  brother.  His  provinces  were  very  pros- 
perous under  his  government,  and  he  was  a 
pa^on  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  al- 
lowed the  Albigenses  to  be  persecuted  in  his 
dominions,  and  assisted,  May  13,  1289,  in  the 
burning  at  the  stake  of  83  of  them,  at  Mon- 
trimer,  near  Vertus.  Of  his  poems,  66  songs 
were  published  by.L6vesque  de  la  Ravalli^re 
(2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1742 ;  best  ed.  by  Rocque- 
fort  and  Michel,  1829).  A  collection  of  81 
songs  is  contained  in  Tarb^^s  Collection  des 
poHes  champenois  (8vo,  Rheims,  1851). 

THIBArr,  AitM  FrMilch  Jistn,  a  German  ju- 
rist, born  in  Hameln,  Hanover,  Jan.  4,  1774, 
died  in  Heidelberg,  March  28,  1840.  He  grad- 
uated at  Kiel,  taught  jurisprudence  there  from 
1799  to  1802,  and  at  Jena  till  1805,  and  was 
afterward  professor  at  Heidelberg  till  hi?  death. 
In  1814  he  advocated  a  national  code,  but  Sa- 
vigny  regarded  it  as  premature.  His  principal 
work  is  System  des  PandeJctenrechts  (2  Vols., 
Jena,  1803;  9th  ed.,  1846;  abridged  English 
translation,  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ju- 
risprudence," with  notes  by  Nathaniel  Lind- 
ley,  London,  1855).  Guyet  has  edited  his 
posthumous  writings  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1841-'2). 

THIBET,  or  Tifcet  (Sansk.  Bhot;  Thib.  Bod; 
Pers.  Tibet\  a  region  of  central  Asia,  between 
lat.  27^  and  38**  N.,  and  Ion.  78**  and  104**  E., 
bounded  N.  by  East  Turkistan  and  China  prop- 
er, E.  and  S.  E.  by  China,  S.  by  Burmah,  Boo- 
tan,  Sikkim,  Nepaul,  and  British  India,  and  W. 
by  Cashmere ;  area  estimated  at  from  650,000 
to  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,000.  Thibet 
forms  the  S.  E.  portion  of  the  great  central 
Asiatic  plateau,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about 
15,000  ft.  toward  its  southern  edge,j|hich  is 
bordered  by  the  Himalaya.  The  Krien-lun 
range  is  generally  regarded  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the   country.     The  transverse 
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chains  which  connect  the  western  extremities 
of  these  two  ^eat  ranges  separate  Thibet  from 
Cashmere.  It  appears  now  to  be  established 
beyond  doubt  that  a  third  lofty  and  snow- 
capped chain  intervenes  between  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Kiien-Iun^  parallel  with  them,  proba- 
bly a  prolongation  eastward  of  the  Kara- 
komm  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Xian- 
tsin-tangla  according  to  Ritter,  and  Tanla  ac- 
cording to  Hue.  Hodgson  calls  it  the  Nycn- 
chhen-thangla  range.  It  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Great  Thibet,  a  region  which  ex- 
tends thence  southward  about  200  m.  to  the 
outer  Himalaya  overlooking  India,  and  750  m. 
from  W.  to  £.  along  the  basin  of  the  8anpo  or 
upper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Western 
Thibet  (Thib.  Ari),  in  the  widest  sense,  com- 
prises Ladakh  (outside  of  the  limits  above  sta- 
ted ;  see  Ladakh)  and  the  lofty  Himalaya  re- 
gion about  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sutlej;  while  of  eastern  Thibet  (Thib.  Kam) 
little  is  known  except  that  it  is  deeply  indent- 
ed by  the  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  numer- 
ous great  rivers  which  flow  thence  into  China, 
Indo-China,  and  Burmah. — In  its  main  physi- 
cal features  Thibet  is  a  vast,  arid,  mountainous 
plateau,  with  an  altitude  seldom  less  than  10,- 
000  ft.  above  the  sea,  except  in  the  lowest  val- 
leys, and  over  a  great  part  of  its  area  more 
than  14,000  ft.  The  northern  portion  of  flie 
country,  between  the  Nyenchhen-thangla  range 
and  the  Kuen-lun,  consists  of  a  series  of  lofty 
table  lands,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only 
by  nomads  and  robbers  and  the  residents  of 
the  Buddhist  monasteries,  which  are  the  only 
permanent  dwellings  met  with  in  the  region. 
Great  Thibet  is  comparatively  a  cultivated 
country,  of  settled  habitations,  and  contains 
the  capital  and  principal  cities ;  but  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  vast 
grassy  steppes,  which  afford  abundant  and  val- 
uable pasture.  In  western  Thibet  the  area 
capable  of  cultivation,  or  even  habitable  by 
man,  is  proportionately  very  small,  owing  to 
the  exceedingly  mountainous  character  of  the 
region. — Thibet  has  four  systems  of  drainage. 
North  of  the  great  middle  range  of  mountains, 
on  tbe  slopes  of  which  are  numerous  glsiciers, 
the  drainage  is  wholly  interior,  the  streams 
being  received  by  the  salt  lakes  which  occupy 
some  of  the  principal  depressions.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  is  that  known  as  Tengri- 
nor,  or  more  properly  Nam-cho,  the  Sky  lake, 
16,190  ft.  above  the  ocean,  about  50  m.  long 
and  from  16  to  35  m.  wide.  One  of  the  trans- 
verse ridges  extending  northward  from  the 
Himalaya  separates  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  into  two  basins,  forming  a  watershed 
with  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  flowing  off  its 
W.  slope,  while  its  E.  side  sends  the  Brahma- 
pootra to  water  Great  Thibet,  which  finally 
likewise  makes  its  way  down  to  the  Indian 
plain,  ^ear  the  great  Kailas  peak  of  the  Him- 
alaya OTe  Lakes  Rhawan-rhad  and  Manasaro- 
war,  out  of  which  last  pours  the  Sutlej ;  and 
the  remarkable  ring-shaped  lake  of  PaJte,  or 


Tamdok-cho,  is  about  35  m.  S.  W.  of  Lassa, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sanpo  or  Brahmapootra. 
Lake  Koko-nor,  in  eastern  Thibet,  is  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hoang-ho. — ^The  nature  of 
the  rocks  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  table 
land  indicates  that  the  Thibetan  plateau  must 
be  of  recent  geological  origin.  The  plains 
consist  of  horizontsd  gravel  strata  on  which 
rest  bowlders,  and  extensive  fossil-bearing  de- 
posits occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Himalayan 
range.  In  the  north  metamorphic  rocks  alter- 
nate with  beds  of  granite.  Among  the  Nyen- 
chhen-thangla  mountains  are  numerous  hot 
springs,  as  well  as  geysers  the  waters  of  which 
freeze  as  they  fall,  forming  lofty  columns  of 
ice. — ^The  climate  in  the  higher  districts  is  cold, 
dry,  and  almost  rainless,  and  even  the  snow- 
fall is  light.  Timber  never  rots,  but  becomes 
so  dry  as  to  break,  and  the  flesh  of  animals 
exposed  to  the  air  dries  till  it  can  readily  be 
reduced  to  powder.  The  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  is  higher  on  the  Thibetan  than  on  the 
Indian  side  of  the  Himalaya,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  N.  slope  of  the  range.  It  is 
there  18,000  or  19,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  while 
in  India  it  descends  to  15,000  ft.  During  sum- 
mer the  sky  is  clear  and  the  atmosphere  won- 
derfully transparent,  but  the  plains  are  subject 
to  violent  ^inds  and  dust  storms  in  winter, 
and  the  cold  is  intense.  A  warmer  climate 
prevails  in  many  of  the  valleys^  where  Euro- 
pean fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised. — With 
the  exception  of  the  pasturage  on  the  steppes, 
the  vegetation  of  Thibet  is  scanty.  Forest 
trees  are  unknown  except  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  in  such  as  have 
been  explored  they  consist  principally  of  cedar 
and  birch.  In  the  warmer  valleys  the  apple, 
fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach,  vine,  and  sev- 
eral varieties  of  nuts  are  grown.  Wheat  and 
rice  are  cultivated  sparingly,  and  some  buck- 
wheat, but  gray  or  black  barley  is  the  prin- 
cipal grain  and  the  chief  article  of  diet.  The 
mineral  productions  comprise  gold,  silver,  mer- 
cury, cinnabar,  lead,  iron,  salt,  and  borax,  as 
well  as  several  kinds  of  precions  stones,  in- 
cluding lapis  lazuli.  Gold  occurs,  not  only  in 
the  8and»  of  some  of  the  rivers  but  in  manv 
mines,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  productive 
are  in  western  Thibet  N.  of  the  Kailas  moun- 
tain. There  are  rich  silver  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lassa,  and  although  it  is  said  that 
the  authorities  prohibit  working  them,  large 
quantities  of  silver  are  constantly  exported 
from  Thibet  into  China.  Salt,  which  is  also 
an  abundant  article  of  export,  is  obtained  by 
solar  evaporation  from  the  saline  lakes.  The 
number  of  animals  is  greater  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  scantiness  of  vegetation; 
among  them  are  the  tiger,  ounce,  lynx,  wolf, 
fox,  bear,  buffalo,  wild  ox,  wild  goat,  long- 
haired sheep,  and  yak,  which  abounds  through- 
out Thibet.  The  shawl  goat  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  musk 
deer  the  most  valuable  object  of  the  chase. 
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Wild  fowl  and  fish«re  abundant,  but  Lamaism 
prohibits  them  as  articles  of  food. — ^The  Thi- 
betans belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and  it  is 
believed  that  all  were  once  nomadic,  as  those 
in  the  north  still  remain.  They  are  pliant  and 
agile,  usually  brave,  generous,  frank,  and  hon- 
est,  eminently  commercial  in  their  habits,  and 
many  of  them  skilled  workers  in  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  They  are  rude  agi'iculturists. 
The  fine  wool  which  their  flocks  afford,  and  the 
hair  of  the  shawl  goat,  enable  them  to  manu- 
facture superior  woollens  and  shawls  of  fine 
texture.  Sacking  and  other  articles  are  also 
woven  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  Chi- 
nese market.  Oloths  are  dyed  with  great  skill, 
and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  of  idols 
is  a  thriving  trade.  The  traffic  with  China  is 
carried  on  along  the  great  road  between  Lassa 
and  Tasienloo,  a  town  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Sechuen.  The  ex- 
ports are  drugs,  blankets  and  other  woollens, 
furs,  musk,  salt,  and  silver,  in  return  for  which 
China  sends  cotton  goods  and  thread,  ponies 
from  Yunnan,  porcelain,  and  tea.  The  chief 
trade  routes  from  India  lead  through  Cash- 
mere and  Ladakh,  Kepaul,  and  Bootan,  over 
lofty  mountain  passes.  English  woollen  cloths, 
flowered  calicoes,  indigo,  rice,  and  precious 
stones,  including  pearls,  turquoises,  and  dark 
corals  (which  here  sell  for  their  weight  in  gold), 
reach  the  country  by  these  highways;  while 
gold  and  silver,  salt,  borax,  wool  of  the  shawl 
goat,  coarse  blankets,  ponies,  and  yaks'  tails 
are  sent  southward  into  India  over  the  same 
routes.  The  roads  throughout  the  country 
are  poor. — The  language  which  is  common  to 
Thibet  and  Bootan,  and  hence  called  indiffer- 
ently Thibetan  or  Bhotanta,  is  classed  with 
the  monosyllabic  languages,  though  possessing 
some  polysyllables.  Its  alphabet  is  phonetic, 
reads  from  left  to  right,  and  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sanskrit;  but  the  language 
owes  most  of  its  derivatives  and  some  of  its 
root  words  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  copious  and 
well  adapted  for  the  expression  of  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  ideas.  There  is  an  extensive 
literature,  mainly  composed  of  translations  and 
commentaries  on  the  Buddhist  sacred  books. 
The  religion  of  Thibet  is  Lamaism.  (See  La- 
maism.) There  are  some  Mohammedans  in 
western  Thibet,  chiefly  natives  of  Cashmere, 
and,  according  to  Hue,  several  thousand  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Polyandry  prevails  in  many 
districts. — Politically  Thibet  is  tributary  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  is  therefore  usually 
classified  as  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Bnt  the  direct  government  of  the  country  is 
vosted^n  the  two  great  lamas  or  priestly  rulers, 
who  hold  sway  respectively  in  the  two  prov- 
inces into  which  Great  Thibet  is  divided  for 
spiritual  and  administrative  purposes.  These 
are  the  province  of  U,  of  which  Lassa  is  the 
capital,  ruled  over  by  the  dalai  lama,  and  the 
province  of  Tsang,  to  the  southwest,  over 
which  presides  the  equally  sacred  teshn  lama, 
with  his  capital  at  the  city  of  Shigatze,  about 


140  m.  further  up  the  Sanpo  valley.  The  com- 
bined names  of  these  two  provinces  form  the 
native  appellation  Utsang,  apphed  to  Great 
Thibet.  As  Lassa  is  the  sacred  capital  of  all 
Buddhistic  countries,  it  is  regarded  as  the  cap- 
ital of  Thibet  in  preference  to  Shigatze.  There 
are  many  other  large  towns,  in  most  of  which 
the  Chinese  government  has  its  governors  or 
representatives,  who  exert  great  influence  if 
not  positive  authority  over  the  Thibetan  rulers. 
A  considerable  Chinese  military  force  has  usu- 
ally been  maintained  in  the  country. — As  a 
kingdom  Thibet  is  said  to  date  from  A.  D. 
318.  Buddhism  was  first  introduced,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  early  as  the  4th  or 
5th  century;  but  its  general  diffusion  there 
is  of  later  date.  After  various  struggles  with 
China,  Thibet  finally  became  tributary  to  that 
empire  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  country  was  visited  by  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries.  Thomas  Man- 
ning, an  English  traveller,  made  his  way  to 
Lassa  in  1612,  and  the  abb^  Hue  in  1845-'6. 
Although  western  Thibet  has  been  frequently 
and  quite  thoroughly  explored.  Great  Thibet 
and  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Much 
valuable  geographical  information  has  recently 
been  acquired,  however,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  firitish  India,  by 
which  native  Asiatics  trained  for  the  purpose 
have  been  despatched  to  explore  the  regions  N. 
of  the  Himalaya.  In  1866  and  1871  Great  Thi- 
bet  was  visited  by  three  of  these  trans-Himalay- 
an explorers,  and  many  of  the  results  of  their 
observations  are  incorporated  in  this  article. 

THIEUT.  I.  JacqpesNIealasAigutfai,  aFrench 
historian,  born  in  Blois,  May  10,  1795,  died  in 
Paris,  May  22,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Blois  and  the  normal  school  in  Paris, 
where  he  began  his  career  in  1814  as  a  disci- 
ple and  literary  collaborator  of  Saint-Simon, 
whom  he  left  in  1817  to  elaborate  his  new 
historical  theories  according  to  the  principles 
of  nationtdities.  He  wrote  much  for  the  Ven- 
seur  evropeen  (1817-20),  and  established  his 
reputation  as  the  most  original  historian  of  his 
day  by  his  Histoire  de  la  eonquete  de  VAngle- 
terre  par  hs  Normandy  (8  vols.,  1826;  10th 
ed.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1858,  and  4  vols.  12mo,  I860), 
English  translations  of  which  were  published 
in  1826  and  1847,  the  latter  by  Hazlitt.  These 
labors  impaired  his  sight,  which  he  lost  alto- 
gether in  1826,  but  he  continued  them  with 
the  assistance  of  secretaries,  of  whom  Armand 
Carrel  was  one  of  the  first.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,  he  spent  several  years 
with  his  brother  Am^d^e  at  Vesoul.  At  Lux- 
euil,  where  he  resided  in  summer,  he  married 
in  1831  Julie  de  Querangal,  daughter  of  a  rear 
admiral,  who  became  of  great  assistance  to 
him  as  an  amanuensis,  and  who  published  sev- 
eral works  of  her  own.  She  died  in  1844,  and 
after  residing  for  some  time  with  the  princess 
Belgiojoso,  ho  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  w^ith 
his  brother's  family.    Guigniaut  characterized 
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him,  in  an  essay  read  in  1862  before  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions,  as  a  martyr,  and  as  the 
first  historical  scholar  who  had  vindicated  the 
rights  of  oppressed  nationalities.  His  works 
include  Lettres  but  VhUtaire  de  Franee  (1827 ; 
latest  revised  ed.,  1859) ;  Dix  am  d' etudes  his- 
toriques  (1834;  9th  revised  ed.,  1857;  English 
translation,  ^^  Historical  Essays,"  1845);  ReciU 
des  temps  meravingiens  (1840;  8th  ed.,  1864; 
English  translation,  1846) ;  Eecueil  de  monu- 
menu  de  VhUtoire  du  tiers  Stat,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  and  with  the 
assistance  of  several  writers  (vols.  i.  to  iii., 
1850  -'56) ;  and  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  forma- 
tion et  dies  progrh  du  tiers  Hat  (1853 ;  English 
translation  by  Francis  B.  Wells,  2  vols.  12mo, 
London,  1855).  He  prepared  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  (8  vols.  18mo,  1846-'7 ;  new 
ed.,  10  vols.,  1856-'60).  IL  inWe  StaiM  De- 
■tail^ie)  a  French  historian,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Blois,  Aug.  2,  1797,  died  in 
Paris,  March  26,  1873.  He  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  Blois,  and  in  1820  received  an 
office  in  the  ministry  of  marine.  In  1828  he 
was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  history  at 
Besan^on.  At  Guizot's  recommendation  he 
was  appointed  in  1830  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Sa6ne.  At  the  end  of  1838  he 
entered  the  council  of  state,  of  which  he  was 
also  a  member  during  the  second  empire,  and 
in  1860  was  made  a  senator.  He  was  less  bril- 
liant but  more  judicious  than  his  brother.  His 
works  include  Histoire  des  Gaulois  jusgu^d  la 
domination  romaine  (3  vols.,  1828;  6th  ed., 
1866) ;  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  sous  V administra- 
tion romaine  (8  vols.,  1840-'47) ;  Histoire  d'At- 
tila  et  de  ses  suecesseurs  (2  vols.,  1856;  8d  ed., 
1864);  Recits  et  nouveaux  recits  de  Vhistoire 
romaine  (I860-' 64);  Tableau  de  V empire  ro- 
main  (1862);  Saint  Jerdme:  la  societs  chre- 
tienne  d  Rome  et  V emigration  romaine  on  Terre 
Sainte  (2  vols.,  1867) ;  and  Saint  Jean  Chrysos- 
tome  et  Vimperatrice  Eudoxie :  la  societe  ehre- 
tienne  en  Orient  (1872). — His  son,  Gilbebt 
AuousTiN,  published  in  1875  a  historic^  drama 
entitled  Aventures  d^une  dme  en  peine, 

THIEBS^  a  town  of  Auvergne,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  on  tie  Durolle, 
23  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Clermont;  pop.  in  1872, 
16,635.  It  has  two  interesting  churches,  and 
is  chiefly  noted  for  extensive  manufactories 
of  cutlery.  Paper,  playing  cards,  candles,  rib- 
bons, and  thread  are  also  manufactured. 

THIERS,  Unris  Adtlphe,  a  French  statesman, 
born  in  Marseilles,  April  16,  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  the  lyceum  of  Marseilles  and  the 
law  school  of  Aix,  where  he  practised  at  the 
bar  from  1818  to  1821.  He  then  followed 
Mignet  to  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  and  other  journals.  He  became  a  fa- 
vorite of  Laffitte  and  Talleyrand,  and  wrote 
Histoire  de  la  revolution  fran^aise  (10  vols., 
1823-7;  English  translation  with  notes  by  F. 
Shoberl,  5  vols.,  London,  1838).  In  January, 
1830,  he,  Mignet,  and  Carrel  started  the  Na- 
tional, which  promoted  the  change  of  dynas- 


ty effected  by  the  revolution  of  the  following 
July.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  became  an 
official  in  the  treasury  and  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  ministry  of  finance 
was  tendered  to  him,  but  he  recommended 
Laffitte  as  its  chief,  though  he  virtually  acted 
in  that  capacity,  and  retired  with  him,  March 
13,  1831.  On  joining  Soult's  cabinet,  Oct.ll, 
1832,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  he  prociired 
with  Deutz  the  arrest  (Nov.  6)  of  the  duchess 
de  Berry  (see  Bebbt),  and  immediately  left  the 
department.  This  act  he  had  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  pacification  of  the  Yend^  at  the 
time  when  all  the  military  resources  were 
needed  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp  in  the  inter- 
est of  Belgian  independence.  Resuming  office 
in  December  as  minister  of  commerce  and  ag- 
riculture, he  obtained  large  appropriations  for 
public  works.  Early  in  1884  he  returned  to 
the  interior  department,  and  quelled  the  bloody 
insurrections  at  Lyons  and  Paris.  After  min- 
isterial combinations  which  revealed  his  dis- 
agreement with  Soult  and  Mol6  and  his  rivalry 
with  Guizot,  he  finally  retained  his  office  under 
the  duke  de  Broglie,  and  at  the  same  time  (De- 
cember) took  his  seat  in  the  French  academy. 
The  attempt  of  Fieschi  upon  the  king's  life 
(July  28,  1835),  from  which  he  himself  barely 
escaped,  made  him  support  the  restrictive  pre^ 
and  jury  laws,  known  as  the  laws  of  Septem- 
ber. He  resigned  with  the  other  ministers  in 
January,  1886,  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for 
the  conversion  of  the  rentes^  but  in  February 
became  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
On  Aug.  25  he  retired,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  king's  opposition  to  armed  intervention  in 
Spain.  His  successor  MolS  in  vain  tempted 
him  in  1838  with  the  Russian  mission,  to  get 
rid  of  his  influence.  He  was  reinstated  as  pre- 
mier March  1,  1840,  and  proposed  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Paris  and  extraordinary  armaments 
to  prepare  for  war,  in  view  of  the  compli- 
cations arising  from  Mehemet  All's  conflict 
with  the  sultan;  but  being  again  baffled  by 
the  king's  "peace  at  any  price"  policy,  he 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Guizot,  Oct 
29.  He  now  began  his  Histoire  du  consulot  et 
de  Vempire  (20  vols.,  1845-'62 ;  English  transla- 
tion by  D.  F.  Campbell,  London,  1845--'62),  for 
which  he  visited  England  and  examined  the 
battle  fields  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
opposition,  he  advocated  enlightened  measures 
of  education  and  progress,  and  opposed  ultra- 
montane schemes  and  political  corruption.  Be 
also  denounced  the  right  of  search,  and  the 
excessive  complacency  toward  England  in  the 
Pritchard  question  (see  Du  PETrr-Tnof  aib), 
and  in  adopting  her  objections  against  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  with  the  United  States, 
on  which  occasion  he  deprecated  alienation 
from  the  ^^  great  American  nation,  the  harbin- 
ger of  French  liberty."  Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  made 
withering  attacks  upon  Louis  Philippe^s  pusil- 
lanimity in  foreign  affairs,  and  favored  politi- 
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cal  reforms,  bat  not  a  republio.  Yet  when 
this  became  an  accomplished  fact  (Feb.  24),  he 
accepted  it  as  a  protection  against  monarchi- 
cal factions,  and  in  June  was  elected  to  the 
constituent  assembly.  When  Oavaignac  asked 
for  extraordinary  powers  against  the  socialists, 
he  was  the  first  to  concede  them;  bnt  subse- 
quently he  supported  Lonis  Napoleon  for  the 
presidency,  and  fought  a  duel  with  Bixio  for 
repeating  a  rumor,  which  he  denied,  that  he 
had  previously  disparaged  such  an  election. 
Elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  reactionary 
majority.  In  January,  1851,  however,  after  the 
removal  of  Changamier,  he  raised  his  warning 
voice  against  a  new  Napoleonic  empire.  In 
November  he  adjured  the  assembly  to  adopt 
Baze^s  resolution  for  its  military  protection, 
and  in  vain  admonished  the  radicals  that  the 
rejection  of  this  measure  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  most  truly  representative  body  which 
France  ever  had.  He  was  arrested  on  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  imprisoned  till  Jan.  9, 
and  banished  till  Aug.  7, 1862.  lie  kept  aloof 
from  politics  until  the  apparent  relaxation  of 
the  autocratic  regime  encouraged  him  in  1868 
to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  Paris  liberals,  who 
returned  him  (May  81),  despite  governmental 
opposition.  In  1865  he  referred  in  his  great 
speech  on  the  budget  to  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditures for  the  Italian  war,  the  Mexican 
expedition,  and  Haussmann's  stupendous  en- 
terprises. In  1866  and  1867  he  exposed  the 
fatal  blunders  of  the  emperor  in  permitting 
the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  and  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  grandeur 
of  France.  In  1870  he  opposed  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Prussia,  maintaining  that 
the  government,  being  unprepared,  was  rush- 
ing to  a  certain  defeat ;  and  his  influence  rose 
with  the  verification  of  his  predictions.  He 
urged  the  vigorous  defence  of  Paris,  and  visit- 
ed the  principal  foreign  courts  to  secure  their 
infiaence  in  favor  of  an  armistice.  On  his  re- 
turn in  October,  he  had  several  interviews 
with  Bismarckf  but  without  results  excepting 
that  his  efforts  increased  his  popularity  and 
*  the  universal  confidence  in  his  statesmanship. 
On  Feb.  8,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly in  26  departments,  and  selected  that  of 
8eine-Inf6rieure.  On  Feb.  17  he  was  chosen 
by  the  assembly  as  chief  of  the  executive.  His 
great  measures  were  the  immediate  negotia- 
tion of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  his 
crushing  of  the  commune,  and  the  wonder- 
fully successful  national  loan  for  paying  the 
Oerman  indemnity  and  the  redemption  of  the 
territory.  On  Aug.  31  his  terra  of  oflSce  was 
prolonged  by  the  assembly  for  three  years, 
with  the  title  of  president  of  the  republic.  He 
was  always  a  protectionist,  and  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  tariff  bill  he  resigned  (Jan.  20, 1872) ; 
but  he  was  finally  induced  to  remain,  and  his 
subsequent  intention  to  withdraw  was  arrested 
(Nov.  29)  by  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee for  regulating  his  relations  with  the  as- 


sembly. In  foreign  affairs  he  favored  peace 
and  non-intervention.  After  he  had  succeeded 
in  substituting  Verdun  for  Belfort  as  a  pledge 
in  German  hands,  he  concluded  in  March,  1878, 
a  new  convention  providing  for  the  whole  in- 
demnity and  for  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
remaining  German  troops  in  September,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature 
as  one  "who  deserved  well  of  his  country." 
But  on  May  24  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempt 
to  make  the  republic  permanent  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  therefore  resiffned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  MacMahon.  He  has  ever  since 
upheld  the  republican  form  of  government, 
which  he  advocated  with  great  force  at  Arca- 
chon,  Oct.  17, 1876.  On  Jan.  80, 1876,  he  was 
elected  to  the  new  senate  for  Belfort,  and  on 
Feb.  20  to  the  assembly  for  Paris;  and  in 
March  he  took  his  seat  in  the  latter  body. — His 
literary  fame  rests  upon  his  historical  works. 
His  other  publications  include  Histoire  de  Law 
(1826 ;  new  ed.,  1858 ;  English  translation  by 
F.  S.  Fiske,  New  York,  1859) ;  Le  manarehie 
de  1830  (1831) ;  De  la  propriStS  (1848) ;  and 
Vffomme  et  (a  matiere  (1875  et  seq,).  Late- 
ly he  has  visited  Italy  to  gather  additional 
materials  for  a  long  projected  history  of  art, 
and  has  also  been  engaged  upon  his  memoirs. 
As  a  speaker  his  vivacity,  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, and  perfect  mastery  of  the  questions 
discussea  make  him  exceedingly  effective.  His 
house  in  the  place  St.  Georges,  destroyed  under 
the  commune,  has  been  restored  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  still  the  centre  of  the  most  in- 
fluential society. 

THliSMn.  I.  MedrkhWUhdM,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, born  at  Kirchscheidungen,  near  Frei- 
burg, June  17,  1784,  died  in  Munich,  Feb.  25, 
1860.  He  studied  in  Leipsic  and  GOttingen, 
and  in  1809  became  professor  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Munich;  Being  looked  upon  as  a  foreigner 
by  the  Bavarians,  he  wrote  a  vigorous  pam- 
phlet entitled  Ueher  die  angenammenen  Unter- 
sehtede  ewUchen  Sud-  und  Norddeutschland 
(1810).  Soon  after  its  publication  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him.  In  1811  he 
founded  a  philological  institute,  which  in  the 
following  year  was  incorporated  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich,  and  from  1811  to  1829  he 
edited  the  Acta  Fhilologorum  ManatenHnm. 
He  took  a  specifd  interest  in  the  Hellenic  strug- 
gle for  independence  and  in  the  amelioration  of  * 
education  in  Greece,  and  published  in  1883,  af- 
ter a  two  years'  sojourn  in  that  country,  Vet  at 
actuel  de  la  Grece,  et  dee  moyens  darrner  d  sa 
restauration.  In  his  work  Ueber  die  netteaten 
Angriffe  avf  die  Univeraitdten  (1837)  he  ex- 
pressed anew  his  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  classical  studies,  and  in  1838  initiated  a  bit- 
ter literary  warfare  against  Diesterweg,  Linde, 
Schmitthenner,  and  others,  by  his  Ueher  den 
gegenwdrtigen  Zuatand  dee  offentlichen  Unter- 
richte  in  den  teestlichen  Staaten  van  Bettteeh- 
land,  in  Holland^  Franhreich  ttnd  Belgien, 
He  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Homeric  dialect,  which  passed 
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through  several  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  other  languages.  He 
published  also  a  school  edition  of  this  work, 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy  (1826),  an 
edition  of  Pindar  (2  vols.,  1850),  and  other 
school  books  and  philological  treatises.  Ilis 
life  has  been  written  by  his  son  Heinricb  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1866).  U.  Hdnridi  WUhete  Jodu, 
a  German  theologian,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Munich,  Nov.  5,  1817.  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  Marburg  from  1843  to  1864,  and  sub- 
sequently resided  at  Heidelberg.  Ho  is  the 
principal  representative  of  Edward  Irving's 
doctrines  in  Germany.  His  works  include 
Qeschichte  der  Kirche  im  apostolischen  Zeital- 
ter  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1852 ;  English  transla- 
tion, London,  1854),  and  Ueber  chr Miches 
Familienleben  (6th  ed.,  1872). 

THIOMILLEi    See  DiEDENiioFEy. 

THIRD  ESTATE.    See  States, General. 

THIRLWitL,  Oonop,  an  English  historian, 
born  at  Stepney,  Middlesex,  Feb.  11,  1797, 
died  July  27,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  tutor,  Craven  scholar,  BelPs  schol- 
ar, and  senior  chancellor's  medallist,  received 
the  degree  of  master  in  1821,  and  became  a  fel- 
low. He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825,  but  in 
1828  entered  the  church,  and  became  rector  of 
Kirby-under-Dale,  Yorkshire.  In  1840  he  was 
created  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  which  office  be 
resigned  in  June,  1874.  With  J.  C.  Hare  he 
translated  the  first  two  volumes  of  Niebuhr's 
"  History  of  Rome"  (1828),  and  he  contributed 
to  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia "  a  history 
of  Greece  (1835  et  8eq.)y  afterward  enlarged  (8 
vols.,  1845-52).  He  published  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  house  of  lords  in  1869  on  the 
Irish  church,  and  several  sermons.  His  "  Lit- 
erary and  Theological  Remains"  were  edited 
by  Canon  Perowne  (3  vols.,  London,  1875-6). 

IWBST,  the  sensation  by  which  the  want  of 
fluid  in  the  system  is  made  known,  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  throat,  and 
fauces,  and  in  a  state  of  health  a  tolerably  faith- 
ful indication  of  the  requirements  of  the  body. 
It  is  generally  considered  as  immediately  re- 
sulting from  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  as  it  is  allayed  by  the  introduction  of 
liquids  through  a  tube,  so  that  the  fauces  are 
not  touched ;  in  this  way  speedy  relief  is  ob- 
tained, because  of  the  instantaneous  absorption 
of  the  fluid  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach.  This, 
however,  mu3t  be  taken  with  some  qualifica- 
tion, as  the  intensity  of  thirst  bears  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the 
stomach,  but  indicates  a  want  of  the  system 
which  can  be  supplied  through  the  blood  ves- 
sels, the  rectum,  or  the  skin ;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ditions are  very  analogous  to  those  mentioned 
under  Hunoeb.  A  supply  of  fluid,  as  indicated 
by  thirst,  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  losses 
by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation,  and 
by  the  urinary  and  other  secretions,  which  are 
effected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in 
the  blood.  Thirst  is  greatest  in  a  dry  and  hot 
air,  when  the  perspiration  and  other  secretions 


are  excessive;  salted  or  highly  spiced  food, 
strong  fermented  liquors,  and  irritating  sub- 
stances and  poisons  applied  to  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  excite  thirst,  no  doubt  to 
induce  an  ingestion  of  fluid  by  which  they  may 
be  diluted.  A  sudden  loss  of  blood,  either  by 
the  lancet  or  from  a  wound,  or  a  rapid  drain 
on  the  vascular  system,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
diarrhoea,  or  diabetes,  causes  thirst  in  propor- 
tion to  its  amount.  Thirst  is  less  when  the 
food  is  watery,  and  when  liquid  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin  from  the  surrounding  air 
or  water.  The  thirst  of  fever  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  pressing  demand  for  fluids,  but 
depends  on  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat, 
mouth,  and  skin,  with  diminished  transpira- 
tion, and  is  better  relieved  by  small  pieces  of 
ice  than  by  copious  draughts  of  water.  Ani- 
mals with  naked  skins,  like  batrachians,  living 
in  water  or  moist  air,  have  no  need  to  drink 
to  quench  thirst,  cutaneous  absorption  supply- 
ing the  necessary  fluid.  The  camel,  on  the 
other  hand,  supports  thirst  for  a  long  time, 
carrying  a  supply  of  fluid  in  the  water  stomach. 
The  daily  quantity  of  fluid  taken  by  a  man  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature,  the  amount  of 
exercise  and  perspiration,  and  the  nature  of 
tho  food.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man  in  good 
health,  taking  a  fair  amonnt  of  bodily  exercise, 
consumes  about  2^  lbs.  of  solid*  food  and  rather 
less  than  8  lbs.  of  liquid  food  in  a  day.  But  as 
most  articles  of  solid  food,  such  as  meat,  bread, 
and  vegetables,  themselves  contain  a  notable 
proportion  of  water,  they  contribute  so  far  to 
satisfy  the  daily  demand  for  liquids.  The  body 
requires  to  be  supplied,  either  in  the  solid  or 
liquid  form,  with  about  4J  lbs.  of  water  daily; 
and  if  this  quantity  from  any  cause  be  deficient, 
the  sensation  of  thirst  ind^ates  the  require- 
ments of  the  system.  Ever^nossof  water  from 
the  body,  as  above  mentioned,  increases  this 
demand.  Consequently,  when  from  any  acci- 
dental circumstance,  as  in  cases  of  shipwreck, 
a  suflicient  supply  of  water  for  drink  cannot 
be  obtained,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  fluids  from  the  system.  The 
avoidance  of  perspiration,  the  protection  of  the 
skin  from  evaporation,  and  frequent  bathing  • 
in  salt  water  when  practicable,  are  all  eflSoient 
in  diminishing  the  danger,  and  in  protracting 
as  long  as  possible  the  period  of  endurance. 

THIRTT  TEARS'  WAR,  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal conflict  which  involved  the  German  em- 
pire, and  with  it  the  principal  states  of  Europe, 
from  1618  to  1648.  The  causes  which  led  to 
this  struggle  reach  back  to  the  e^urly  part  of 
the  16th  century,  when  the  reformation  divided 
Germany  into  two  hostile  religions  parties. 
Protestantism,  nearly  crushed  in  the  war  of 
the  Smalcald  league,  rose  triumphant  under 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  with  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg (1555)  Charles  V.  beheld  the  chief  aim 
of  his  policy  for  ever  frustrated.  By  the  terms 
of  this  peace,  which  extended  to  those  Prot- 
estants only  who  had  embraced  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  the  right  was  secured  to  eacti 
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state  of  prescribing  the  form  of  worship  within 
its  limits,  and  to  all  sabjectS)  Lutheran  or  Catlio- 
lie,  the  privilege  of  emigrating  from  the  states 
where  their  creed  was  prohibited.  The  Prot- 
estants were  to  retain  the  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions which  they  had  appropriated  previous 
to  the  peace  of  Passau  in  1552.  But  though 
the  basis  of  a  definite  settlement  was  estab- 
lished, two  important  points  remained  on  which 
no  agreement  could  be  reached.  The  Catholic 
party,  to  guard  against  the  danger  that  would 
accrue  to  the  church  in  the  future  appropria- 
tion of  her  prelacies  by  the  Protestants,  intro- 
duced an  article,  known  a^  the  ecclesiastical 
reservation,  by  which  all  prelates  who  should 
henceforth  abjure  Catholicism  were  to  for- 
feit their  benefices.  This  article  was  inserted 
against  the  protest  of  the  Lutheran  members 
of  the  diet.  The  other  point  related  to  Prot- 
estant subjects  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  for 
whom  the  Protestant  members  sought  to  se- 
cure the  right  of  worship  in  such  territories. 
The  Catholics  refused  to  admit  such  an  article, 
and  they  could  only  obtain  instead  a  personal 
declaration  to  the  same  effect  from  the  empe- 
ror's brother  Ferdinand,  who  presided  at  the 
diet  of  Augsburg.  The  exclusion  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  proved  another  source  of  contention. 
Under  the  rule  of  tFerdinand  L  (1556-'64)  and 
his  son,  the  mild  Maximilian  XL  (1564-"r6),  a 
general  tranquillity  was  maintained,  while  the 
balance  was  fast  turning  toward  the  side  of  the 
Protestants,  who  in  the  Austrian  territories 
began  to  tyrannize  over  the  Catholics.  The 
bigoted  Rudolph  II.  (1576-1612),  swayed  by  the 
Jesuits  and  the  court  of  Spain,  resolved  to  re- 
press Protestantism,  and  in  his  immediate  do- 
minions proceeded  to  restrict,  and  finally  even 
to  abolish  the  Protestant  worship.  Religious 
disputes  again  distracted  Germany.  The  en- 
mity between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  equalled 
their  mutual  hate  for  the  Catholics.  The  aulic 
council,  whose  decisions  were  inspired  by  the 
imperial  court,  usurped  an  unlawful  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  empire.  In  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
Protestants  established  their  worship  in  spite 
of  the  Catholics  (1580),  and  at  first  beat  back 
the  troops  sent  to  execute  the  imperial  ban. 
About  the  same  time  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  reserva- 
tion. Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  ab- 
jured his  faith  to  marry  a  Calvinist  lady,  but 
determined  not  to  renounce  his  see.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  war  ensued,  which  ended  in  his 
defeat  and  expulsion  in  1584.  A  violent  con- 
test followed  for  the  see  of  Strasburg.  In  1607 
the  Protestant  impend  city  of  DonauwOrth, 
whose  inhabitants  an  abbot  had  provoked  to 
acts  of  violence  by  processions,  prohibited 
within  the  town,  was  deprived  of  its  liberties, 
in  open  violation  of  the  peace  of  religion. 
Alarmed  for  their  safety,  the  Protestent  princes, 
in  May,  1608,  formed  at  Auhaus^  in  Franco- 
nia  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  styled 
the  "Evangelical  Union."    It  soon  comprised 


the  Palatinate,  Neuburg,  Baden,  WOrtemberg, 
Brandenburg,  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  and  other 
states  of  the  empire.  Frederick  IV.,  elector 
palatine,  a  Calvinist,  was  placed  at  its  head, 
though  its  moftt  active  member  was  Christian 
of  Anhalt.  The  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony, 
however,  declined  to  join  the  union.  .  On  their 
side  the  Catholic  states,  independently  of  Aus- 
tria, established  the  league  (July,  1609),  with 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at  their  head. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Protestants  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  had  risen  against  Rudolph 
and  recovered  their  rights  (see  RrnoLPH  II., 
and  Matthias)  ;  and  thus  encouraged,  their 
brethren  in  Bohemia,  in  July,  1609,  wrung 
the  MajestdUhrief  from  the  emperor.  Amid 
these  disorders  the  heirless  duke  of  Jtllich  died 
(March,  1609),  leaving  a  host  of  claimants  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  at  once  jointly 
seized  by  Brafidenburg  and  Neuburg.  Rudolph 
t)rdered  a  levy  of  troops  to  enforce  their  se- 
questration. The  Protestant  princes  flew  to 
arms,  and  invoked  the  aid  ot  France,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  other  powers.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  now  hoped  to  execute  his  design  of 
humbling  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  Germany  when  the  dagger 
of  Ravaillac  terminated  his  career  (May  14, 
1610).  Hostilities  ceased,  but  under  the  em- 
peror Matthias,  who  succeeded^in  1612,  the 
unsettled  claims  of  jQlich  again  led  to  war, 
and  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  called  in  by  Branden- 
burg and  Neuburg  respectively,  occupied  the 
disputed  lands.  Matthias,  being  without  heirs, 
was  induced  to  put  forward  as  his  successor  his 
cousin  Ferdinand  of  the  Styrian  line,  whose  big- 
otry and  rigor  alarmed  the  Protestants.  Fer- 
dinand was  nevertheless  crowned  in  Bohemia  in 
1617  iind  in  Hungary  in  1618.  But  already 
in  Bohemia  an  event  had  occurred  which  pre- 
cipitated the  thirty  years'  war.  The  Protes- 
tant inhabitants  of  Klostergraben  and  Braunau 
had  erected  new  churches  against  tlie  prohi- 
bition of  the  archbishop  of  Prague  ^and  the 
abbot  of  Braunau,  lords  of  the  two  places, 
who  enforced  their  authority  by  seizing  the 
buildings.  Protestants  and  Catholics  appealed 
to  a  somewhat  obscurely  worded  clause  in  the 
Majestdtsbrief,  which  the  former  contended 
gave  the  right  of  building  new  churches  to 
the  Protestants  of  the  towns  in  general,  while 
the  latter  maintained  that  it  extended  only  to 
the  states  and  royal  towns.  The  court  sup- 
ported the  Catholics,  and  refused  all  redress. 
The  storm  now  burst.  On  May  28,  1618,  an 
assemblage  of  Protestants,  led  by  Count  Thum, 
entered  the  palace  at  Prague,  and  seizing  Sla- 
vata  and  Martinitz,  the  most  odious  members 
of  the  council  of  regency  appointed  by  the 
crown,  hurled  them  together  with  their  secre- 
tary from  a  lofty  window.  They  escaped  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  f  burn  and  his  associates  organ- 
ized a  general  rising,  and  evoked  the  assistance 
of  the  union  and  of  Bethlen  G6bor  of  Transyl- 
vania. In  a  short  time  nearly  all  Bohemia  was 
in  their  hands.    They  were  joined  by  the  Sile- 
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siaos,  and  by  Mansfeld  with  4,000  men  raised 
bj  the  union.  Matthias  was  forsaken  by  the 
empire,  and  the  troops  of  Spain  sent  to  his 
aid,  under  Bucqaoy  and  Dampierre,  were  nn- 
able  to  check  the  insurrection,  which  spread 
into  Upper  Austria  and  Moravia.  In  the  midst 
of  this  crisis  Matthias  died  (March,  1619),  and 
Ferdinand,  abandoned  by  his  subjects,  was  soon 
shut  up*in  Vienna  by  the  victorious  Thurn. 
His  firmness  and  timely  succor  from  Dampierre 
saved  his  sinking  throne.  Thurn  withdrew, 
and  Ferdinand,  hastening  to  Frankfort,  was 
elected  emperor  (August,  1619).  The  Bohe- 
mians, who  had  declared  their  throne  vacant, 
offered  it  to  tbe  young  elector  palatine  Fred- 
erick v.,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England, 
and  he  was  crowned  in  Prague.  Bethlen  Gabor 
overran  Hungary,  and  Vienna  was  again  threat- 
ened, but  again  saved.  The  emperor  now  pre- 
pared to  conquer  Frederick  by  means  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  to  be  indemnified 
for  his  services.  Maximilian  assembled  the 
forces  of  the  league,  awed  the  union  into  in- 
action, and  quickly  subdued  Upper  Austria. 
John  George,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  though 
a  Protestant,  took  up  arms  against  Frederick, 
and  overran  Lusatia,  and  the  Spanish  general 
Spinola  invaded  the  Lower  Palatinate,  while 
Maximilian  joined  Bucquoy  in  Bohemia.  The 
battle  of  the*  White  mountain,  before  the  walls 
of  Prague,  Nov.  8, 1 620,  drove  Frederick  from 
his  throne,  and  left  Bohemia  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  emperor.  Executions  and  confiscations 
followed.  The  Protestant  worship  was  abol- 
ished, the  kingdom  given  over  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  Majestdtshrief  cut  into  pieces.  The 
electoral  dignity,  forfeited  by  Frederick,  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  were  eventually  trans- 
ferred to  Maximilian.  The  battle  of  Prague  was 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Protestant 
union,  but  the  intrepid  Mansfeld,  who  had  not 
shared  in  the  defeat,  determined  to  retain  his 
army.  He'  marched  from  Bohemia  to  Alsace, 
and  struggled  with  Tilly,  the  general  of  Maxi- 
milian and  the  league.  George  Frederick, 
margrave  of  Baden-Durlach,  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  a  lawless  adventurer  like  Mans- 
feld, who  made  war  support  war,  took  up 
arms  for  Frederick.  *  Tilly  crushed  the  mar- 
grave at  Wimp  fen  on  the  Neckar,  and  routed 
Christian  at  HOchst  (1622).  Christian  and 
Mansfeld  passed  into  the  Netherlands,  but  soon 
renewed  the  contest  with  Tilly,  who  finally 
drove  them  from  the  field.  Bethlen  Gabor, 
who  had  broken  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg  and 
penetrated  into  Moravia,  made  a  truce  with 
the  emperor  in  1624.  The  Catholic  party  was 
triumphant,  but  the  persecutions  and  the  ex- 
cesses which  now  ensued  rekindled  the  fiames 
of  war.  The  states  of  Lower  Saxony  rose 
in  1025,  and  united  with  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  struggle. 
England  sent  subsidies,  Holland  aided  with 
troops,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  and  Mans- 
feld reappeared  in  the  field.  Hitherto  it  was 
not  with  the  forces  of  Austria  but  with  those 


of  the  league  and  Spain  that  Ferdinand  bad 
carried  on  the  contest.  Wallenatein  now  came 
forward  with  his  remarkable  o£fer,  and  with 
his  own  resources  raised  a  vast  and  indepen- 
dent army  for  the  emperor.  In  April,  1626, 
he  nearly  annihilated  the  army  of  Mansfeld  at 
Dessau,  and  pursued  him  into  Hungary,  while 
Tilly  in  August  overwhelmed  the  king  of  Den- 
mark at  Lutter.  Wallenstein  returning  drove 
back  the  Danes  into  Jutland  and  their  islands, 
occupied  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  and  ex- 
tended his  designs  to  the  Baltic,  when  the  walls 
of  Stralsund  arrested  his  career  (1628).  Peace 
was  made  with  Christian  IV.  at  Ldbeck,  May, 

1629.  The  Protestants  were  everywhere  sub- 
dued. Ferdinand  had  proceeded  to  consam- 
mate  the  work  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  He 
issued  the  edict  of  restitution,  dated  March  6 
(N.  S.),  1629,  ordering  the  surrender  bj  the 
Protestants  of  all  mediatized  church  property 
secularized  since  1552,  and  the  transfer  to  Cath- 
olic prelates  of  all  immediate  sees  held  by  Prot- 
estants against  the  ecclesiastical  reservation,  in- 
cluding two  archbishoprics  and  many  important 
bishoprics.  This  impolitic  measure  inflamed 
afresh  the  Protestant  states.  Magdeburg  firmly 
resisted  its  execution.  But  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  league  was  suddenly  repressed  by 
a  new  attack  from  the  noi|h.  Ferdinand  was 
combating  France  in  the  contest  for  Hantoa. 
Kichelieu,  eager  to  involve  him  in  a  foreign 
war,  mediated  a  truce  between  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  Poland,  and  the  Swedish  hero  came 
forward  to  the  rescue  of  German  Protestantism. 
At  the  very  moment  of  this  new  danger,  the 
league,  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  Wallen- 
stein, compelled  Ferdinand  to  dismiss  him,  and 
Tilly  received  the  chief  command.    In  June, 

1630,  Gustavus  landed  in  Pomerania  and  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  aged  and  overawed 
duke  Bogislas  XIV.,  and  in  January,  1631, 
concluded  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  France. 
John  George  of  Saxony,  George  William,  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  and  other  Protestant 
princes  met  at  Leipsio  in  February,  1631,  and 
formed  a  league  of  neutrality.  William  V.  of 
Hesse-Cassel  became  the  bold  ally  of  Sweden. 
Gustavus  forced  the  imperialists  from  Pome- 
rania and  advanced  through  Brandenburg,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  terrible  fate  of 
Magdeburg,  which  on  May  10  (N.  S.,  20)  was 
stormed  by  Tilly  and  Pappenheim.  He  now 
compelled  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  enter 
into  a  treaty,  avoided  an  engagement  with 
Tilly,  and  restored  Mecklenburg  to  its  dispos- 
sessed dukes.  Tilly,  who  had  received  orders 
to  break  up  the  Leipsio  union,  attacked  Sax- 
ony, and  drove  the  mean-spirited  elector  into 
an  alliance  with  Sweden.  Gustavus  marched 
against  him,  and  on  Sept.  7  (N.  S.,  17),  1681, 
Tilly  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  at  Breiten- 
feld  near  Leipsic.  The  Catholic  power  lay 
prostrate.  While  the  Saxon  generad  Amheim 
invaded  Bohemia  and  occupied  Prague,  Gus- 
tavns  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  Rhine 
and  into  Swabia,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Lech, 
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where  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded  (April  5, 
1632),  and  overmnning  Bavaria  threatened 
the  Austrian  dominions.  He  was  checked  by 
Wallenstein,  who,  after  witnessing  with  se- 
cret joy  the  misfortunes  of  the  Catholics, 
had  been  reinvested  by  Ferdinand  with  the 
sapreme  command.  A  new  army  had  arisen 
at  his  calL  He  was  joined  by  Maximilian  and 
Aldringer  with  the  forces  of  the  league,  and  at 
Nnremberg  the  contending  armies  stood  face 
to  face  till  their  ranks  wasted  away.  Then 
carrying  the  war  northward,  they  fought  a 
desperate  battle  at  Lutzen,  Nov.  6  (N.  S.,  16), 
1632.  Gustavus  fell,  but  the  Swedes  remained 
masters  of  tbe  field.  Pappenheim  was  among 
the  slain.  The  death  of  th«  Swedish  king, 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Frederick  V.,  spread  consternation  among  the 
Protectants.  But  the  Swedish  chancellor  Ox- 
enstiern  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  while  gen- 
ersds  like  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  Horn,  Baner, 
and  Torstenson,  trained  in  the  school  of  Gus- 
tavns,  emulated  his  deeds.  In  1633  Oxenstiern 
assembled  the  states  of  upper  Germany  at  Hell- 
bronn,  and  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  WallenStein,  instead  of  securing  to 
the  emperor  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
death  of  his  great  adversary,  surprised  the 
world  by  his  inactivity  and  mysterious  con- 
dact.  He  led  his  army  into  Silesia,  and  con- 
fronted the  Saxons  and  Swedes,  but  wasted 
the  campaign  in  negotiations.  With  a  devoted 
army  at  his  command,  he  was  now  bent  ex- 
clnflively  on  schemes  of  personal  ambition. 
The  suspicions  of  the  ^ourt  were  aroused,  and 
his  treasonable  designs  ended  in  his  assassina- 
tion in  February,  1634.  (See  Wallenstein.) 
The  chief  command  was  transferred  to  the 
emperor's  son  Ferdinand,  who,  seconded  by 
Gall  as  and  Piccolomini,  advanced  through  Ba- 
varia. He  was  joined  by  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  a  Spanish  army,  and  on  Sept.  6  the  Prot- 
estant forces  under  Bernhard  of  Weimar  and 
the  Swedish  general  Horn  were  nearly  anni- 
hilated at  NOrdlingen.  This  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  defection  of  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, who  in  May,  1635,  entered  into  the  peace 
of  Prague  with  the  emperor  and  turned  his 
arms  against  his  recent  allies.  The  accep- 
tance of  the  terms  of  this  peace,  which  sac- 
rificed the  Oalvinists  and  Swedes,  was  to  be 
niade  compulsory  in  all  the  states  and  enforced 
by  an  army  of  execution.  Many  of  the  Prot- 
estant states  assented  or  were  forced  to  yield, 
but  Sweden,  having  no  alternative  short  of  re- 
linquishing her  conquest,  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  Kichelieu  seized  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  depression  of  the 
Frotestant  cause  to  promote  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France.  He  renewed  the  alliance 
with  Sweden,  declared  war  against  Spain,  and 
made  Bernhard  commander  of  the  French 
forces.  Baner  began  a  series  of  brilliant  cam- 
paigns, won  a  great  victory  over  the  armies 
of  John  George  and  Hatzfeld  at  Wittstock, 
Sept.  24,  1636,  and  carried  the  war  into  the 


Austrian  territories.  In  the  mean  while  France 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  the  imperial- 
ists, and  Charles  of  Lon*aine,  and  John  do 
Weert  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In 
February,  1687,  the  emperor  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  HI.  The  year 
1638  opened  with  the  successes  of  Bernhard, 
who  in  February  captured  John  de  Weert 
and  other  generals  at  Eheinfelden.  In  De- 
cember he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Brei- 
sach,  and  outwitted  tbe  French  by  appropria- 
ting his  conquests.  On  his  sudden  death  in 
1639,  France  obtained  control  of  his  army, 
and  pressed  the  war  with  vigor.  Torstenson, 
a  general  unsurpassed  in  the  celerity  of  his 
movements,  who  became  the  Swedish  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  death  of  Baner  in  1641, 
shook  the  Austrian  throne  by  repeated  inva- 
sions, overthrew  the  archduke  Leopold  William 
and  Piccolomini- at  Breitenfeld,  Oct.  28,  1642, 
chastised  Christian  lY.  for  his  designs  against 
Sweden,  completely  defeated  Gallas  in  1644, 
won  a  great  victory  at  Jankau  in  Bohemia, 
Feb.  24,  1645,  taking  Hatzfeld  prisoner,  and 
marched  on  Vienna.  R4k6czy,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, advanced  through  Hungary,  and  Yien- 
na  barely  escaped  the  combined  attack.  On  the 
side  of  the  French,  Gu^briant  signalized  him- 
self at  Kempen  in  January,  1642,  and  the  young 
duke  d^Enghien  (the  future  Cond4)  beat  the 
Spaniards  at  Eocroy  in  1648.  But  in  Novem- 
ber, 1648,  the  French  suffered  a  great  defeat 
at  Tuttlingen  in  Swabia  through  the  genius  of 
John  de  Weert.  Cond6  and  Turenne  retrieved 
this  disgrace  near  Ndrdlingen  in  August,  1645, 
where  Mercy,  their  eminent  adversary,  fell. 
Turenne  and  Wrangel,  the  successor  of  Tor- 
stenson, reduced  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the 
steadfast  ally  of  Austria,  to  the  last  extremity. 
EOnigsmark,  another  Swedish  general,  made 
himself  master  of  a  part  of  Prague  in  July, 
1648,  and  the  old  town,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Moldau,  had  been  attacked,  though  fruit- 
lessly, when  on  Nov.  8  the  news  came  of  the 
signing  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  This  peace 
terminated  a  struggle  which  had  converted  Ger- 
many into  a  vast  field  of  desolation  and  horror. 
— As  early  as  1641  the  preliminaries  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  had  been 
arranged  at  Hamburg,  and  MQnster  and  Osna- 
brtXck  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia  assigned  for 
the  meeting  of  two  separate  congresses.  At 
MQnster  the  empire,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Catholics  generally  were  to .  negotiate,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  and  at  OsnabrtLck 
the  empire,  Sweden,  and  Uie  Protestants,  under 
that  of  Denmark.  But  discussions  on  cere- 
monial and  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war 
caused  years  to  elapse  before  the  congresses 
could  assemble  and  enter  upon  earnest  delib- 
erations. Denmark  and  the  pope  ultimately 
withdrew,  and  Venice  became  the  mediator. 
Separate  treaties  were  concladed  at  Osna- 
brClck  (Aug.  6,  1648)  and  Mftnster  (Sept.  8), 
and  on  Oct.  24,  1648,  the  definitive  signa- 
tures were  annexed.     Nearly  every  power  of 
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Europe  was  represented.  Holland  and  Switz- 
erland were  declared  independent  of  the  em- 
pire. France  gdned  Alsace,  und  waa  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  bishoprii'S  of 
Tool,  Metz,  and  Verdnn,  Sweden  received 
Pomorania  W,  of  the  Oder,  together  with  Stet- 
tin and  otber  towns,  the  island  of  itilgen,  Wis- 
mar,  and  the  secularized  sees  of  Bremen  and 
Verdea;  the  whole  to  he  held  as  a  Got  of  the 
empire,  with  three  votes  in  the  diet.  The 
Swedes  were  furthermore  accorded  5,000,000 
ttmlers.  Brandcnbiirg  retaiaed  further  Pomo- 
rania, received  the  secularized  sees  of  Halber- 
stadt,  Minden,  and  Cammin.  and  secured  the 
succession  to  the  see  of  Ma^eburg.  The 
elector  of  Saionj  was  to  retain  Lasatia  and 
some  minor  acquisitions ;  and  the  secularized 
bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg  were 
allotted  to  Mecklenburg.  The  Upper  Pala- 
tinate with  the  digtiitjr  of  elector  was  con- 
firmed to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  an  eighth 
.  electorate  was  erected  for  Charles  Louis,  son 
of  Frederick  V".,  who  recovered  the  Lower 
Palatinate.  Bj  a  singolar  article  the  see  of 
OsnabrQck  was  to  be  alternately  vested  in  a 
Catholic  bishop  and  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Brnnswick-Laneburg.  The  possession  of  the 
eoclesiasticsl  benetices  was  placed  on  the  basis 
of  Jan.  1  (S.  S.),  1624;  and  in  the  ease  of  the 
Palatinate,  Baden-Durlach,  and  WQrtemberg, 
the  Catholics  were  oblic;ed  to  accept  1618  as 
tlie  normal  year.  The  treaty  introduced  an  age 
of  more  general  toleration  in  Germany.  The 
peace  of  religion  of  1555  was  confirmed  and 
extended  to  the  Calvinists,  and  t)ie  equality  of 
the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  creeds 
was  established.  In  all  religious  questions  the 
Protestants  were  to  have  an  equal  weight  with 
the  Catholics  in  the  diet  and  high  courts  of  the 
empire.  Each  state  of  the  empire  was  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  sovereignty,  with  the  liberty 
of  concluding  treaties  and  alliances.  The  au- 
tonomy thus  accorded  to  the  states,  and  the 
still  further  diminution  of  the  emperor's  au- 
thority, weakened  the  structure  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  and  paved  the  way  for  foreign 
intervention.  The  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  treaty  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
ttie  empire.  The  peaoo  of  Westphalia  termi- 
nated the  religious  wars  of  Europe,  and  forms 
a  grand  landmark  in  its  history.     The  em- 

Siire  had  declined  into  little  more  than  a  con- 
ederation  of  states,  and  the  era  of  French 
greatness  succeeded  to  that  of  Hapshurg  ascen- 
dancy. Spain  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Holland,  and  continued  the  war  against 
France  with  disastrous  results. — See  the  his- 
tories o(  the  thirty  years'  war  by  Schiller,  K. 
A.  Menzel  (3  vols.,  Breslaa,  183G-'9),  Gindely 
(Pragae,  1809),  and  S,  R.  Gardiner  (London, 
18T4.);  also  Sir  Edward  Gust,  "  Lives  of  the 
Warriors  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War"  (London, 
18fl6);  Ranke,  Geiehiehtt  WalUmUim  (Leip- 
sic,  1869);  and  Felix  Stieve,  UrtprttTiij  de» 
dreuaiijjdhri'jfn  Eriegei,  1607-1619  (vol  i., 
Munich,  1ST5). 


THISTLE 


See  PraiKTS  and  Toibbe. 
,  the  common  name  for  plants  of 
the  genus  enicut  (Gr.  nvifctv,  to  prick),  of  the 
composite  family.  In  most  works  the  Ameri- 
can species  are  placed  under  cirtium,  a  genua 
mainly  differing  from  enieua  by  the  character 
of  the  pappus,  and  some  European  authors 
unite  all  the  thistles  nnder  earduiii.  Gray  in 
a  late  revision  of  the  North  American  thiiitles 
("Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy") 
restores  them  to  the  Linnnan  genus  raifiu. 
The  name  is  sometimes  used  in  combination 
for  plants  not  closely  related ;  thus  tlie  tcasle  is 
called  fuller's  thistle.  The  thistles  are  herbs, 
often  with  perennial  roots,  with  sea^le  alter- 
nntc  leaves  whiih  are  often  much  divided  and 
prickly ;  the  branches  of  the  stem  terminated 
by  heads  of  flowers  (often  very  large),  with 
an  ovoid  or  spherical  involucre,  the  scales  to 
which  are  imbricated  in  many  rows,  and  tipped 
witli  a  point  or  prickle ;  the  fiowers  in  Ibe 
head  are  all  tubular  and  similar,  asnalty  perfect, 
but  sometimes  ditBciuns;  their  usual  color  is 
purple,  but  in  some  species  they  are  yeUowish 
or  cream-colored ;  the  receptacle  an  which  the 
flowers  are  placed  is  furnished  witb  nnmerena 
soft  bristles ;  the  one-seeded  akeoes  bear  at 
the  top  a  pappus,  or  tuft  of  numerous  hairs, 
which  are  united  into  a  ring  at  tbe  base  and 
are  feathery  with  smaller  hairs,  forming  the 
well  known  thistle  down.  About  30  speciei 
are  found  in  the  United  States;  .two  of  them 
are  introduced,  and  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon and  most  annoying  weeds.  The  comnou 
thistle  {C.   laaceolatut),   often  called  in  this 
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country  bull  thistle,  is  one  of  these,  and  the 
most  frequent  of  all  the  species.  The  larg« 
loaves  are  decnrrent,  i.  «.,  their  bases  are  pro- 
longed downward  upon  the  stem  as  a  spiny, 
iobed  wing;  they  are  prickly  on  the  upper 
surface  and  covered  below  with  cobwebby 
hairs;  tKb  heads,  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
have  all  the  scales  tipped  with  prickles,  the 
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ooter  ones  spreading ;  flowers  pnrple.  This  la 
a  large  showy  species;  its  stoms  in  rich  soil 
are  3  to  4  ft.  high,  aod  its  robust  spreading 
leaves  give  it  a  formidsble  appearance,  whtlti 
in  realitj  it  is  very  easily  destroyed ;  its  root 
beiDg  biennial,  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will 
retain  possession  of  the  soil.  In  Great  Britain 
this  is  called  spear  thistle ;  it  is  the  Scotufa  na- 
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tional  emblem.  The  other  introduced  species 
is  C.  areeneit,  known  as  the  creeping  this- 
tle in  Europe,  and  in  this  conntry  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  Canada  thistle ;  it  is  a  perennial, 
spreading  rapidly  and  e:(tensivelj  by  its  loEg 
creeping  rootstocks,  which  send  to  the  sur- 
face nuroerons  stems  18  in.  to  S  ft.'high;  the 
handsomely  cut  leaves  nre  smooth,  or  some- 
what woolly  below,  and  very  prickly  on  the 
margins  with  slender  spines;  the  heads  abont 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  short  pedicels  and 
forming  a  loose  terminal  corymb ;  the  onter 
scales  of  the  involucre  with  minute  prickly 
pointa;  Sowers  pale  lilac.  In  this  species  the 
tlowera  are  difecious,  the  male  heads  nearly 
globular,  with  more  conspicuous  flowers  than 
the  female  heads,  which  are  longer ;  plants  of 
each  sex  form  separate  patches.  This  olant, 
which  has  followed  cultivation  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived th»  nn.me  by  which  it  is  exclusively 
known  in  this  country  from  its  having  been 
introduced  in  the  fleeces  of  sheep  brought 
from  Canada ;  it  is  justly  regarded  by  our 
farmers,  as  it  was  in  Lapland  in  the  days  of 
Linmeus,  as  "the  greatest  pest  of  onr  fields;" 
its  deep  roots,  below  the  reach  of  the  plongh, 
and  its  abundant  seeds,  furnish  it  with  ample 
means  for  spreading;  the  creeping  rootstock 
is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  and  when 
broken  every  fragment  is  capable  of  forming 
■  a  new  plant.  Jfany  states  liave  a  law  which 
makes  it  obligatory  on  each  owner  to  destroy 
it  apon  his  land,  nnder  penalty  of  its  being 
done  by  the  authorities  and  the  coat  charged 
as  a  tax.    Like  other  perennial  weeds,  it.  soon 


yields  to  freqaent  mowing;  hut  to  be  effective 
this  must  be  persistent.  None  of  onr  native 
thistles  can  be  regarded  as  troublesome  weeds. 
The  yellow  thisde  (C  horridulvs)  is  found 
near  the  coast;  the  pasture  thi8tle{C.  pumi' 
lug)  is  a  low  species  with  very  largo  heads  of 
fragrant  purple  (or  white)  flowers;  the  toil 
thistle  (6'.  altUsimua),  a  more  southern  spe- 
cies, is  often  10  ft.  high  and  a  rather  showy 
plant.  The  blessed  thistle  (C.  htnedietiu),  so 
called  on  account  of  its  former  use  in  medi- 
cine, is  barely  naturalized  southward. — The 
cotton  tliistle,  of  a  closely  related  European 
genns,  is  onopordon  acanthivm  ;  it  is  a  stately 
plant  covered  with  whitish  cottony  hairs,  and 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  older  states. 
This  is  said  to  he  cultivated  in  Scotland  as  the 
Scotch  thistle,  but  the  best  authorities  give  the 
common  species  already  described  as  the  em- 
blematic titistlc.  The  milk  tliistle  is  nilyimm 
Marianvtn,  related  to  the  true  thistles,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  in  old  gardens;  it  has 
purple  flowers,  and  leaves  blotched  with  white. 
Torch  thistle  is  a  name  given  in  tropical  coun- 
tries to  the  tall  species  of  cereta  of  the  eacta- 
cea.  Sow  thistles  are  coarse  composite  weeds 
of  the  genus  >onckug. 

im^lE,  ONtr  tt  the  (also  called  the  order 
of  St,  Andrew),  a  Scottish  order  of  knight- 
hood, reputed  on  very  insufficient  grounds  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  llie  thistle  is  men- 
tioned as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  in 
the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  James  III.,  who 
is  thought  to  have  adopted  it.  It  appears  on 
coins  of  James  IV.,  James  V.,  Mary,  and  Jiimes 
YI.,  on  the  last  with  the  motto  Kemo  me  im- 
pune  lacetaU.  A  collar  of  thistles  appears  on 
the  gold  bonnet  pieces  of  James  Y.  of  1539, 
and  with  the  royal  ensigns  depicted  in  Sir 
David  Lindsay's  armorial  register  of  1G43.  But 
this  was  a  mere  device.  The  order  had  no  dis- 
tinct existence  previous  to  1667,  when  a  war- 
rant for  its  restitution  was  issued  by  James 
YII.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of  England.  It  fell' 
into  abeyance  after  the  abdication  of  James, 
hut  was  restored  by  Anne  in  1TQ3,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  recognized  orders  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  warrant  of  1687  confined  the  num- 
ber of  knights  to  12,  besides  tlie  sovereign; 
but  since  May,  182T,  it  has  been  permanently 
extended  to  16. 

THOLUCK,  FiMrhfc  iignt  (MOra,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  in  Breslau,  March  SO,  1799. 
He  completed  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Berlin,  and  was  thoroughly  converted  from 
his  skeptical  tendencies  nnder  the  infiuence  of 
Schleierraacher  and  Neander,  and  more  espe- 
cially through  Baron  von  Eottwitz,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Moravian  brotherhood.  In  1824 
he  became  professor  of  oriental  literature  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1828  was  transferred  to  Halle, 
where  he  has  labored  ever  since,  except  in 
1828-'9,  when  he  was  ch^lain  to  the  Pnissian 
embassy  at  Rome.  He  at  first  suffered  perse- 
cution from  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  his 
colleagues,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  a  radical 
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change,  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  Halle 
becoming  decidedly  evangelical.  His  namer- 
ons  works  include  Wahre  Weihe  dea  Zteeifien 
(1824;  8th  ed.  pnblished  in  1867  nnder  the 
title  Die  Lehre  torn  Sunder  und  vom  Versohner; 
translated  into  English  by  Ryland,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  John  Pye  Smith,  **Gmdo  and 
Julias,  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the  Propitia- 
tor,^' republished  in  Boston,  1856);  Bluten- 
»ammlung  au»  der  morgenldndisehen  Mystik 
(1825),  a  collection  of  translations  from  the 
mystic  poets  of  the  East;  commentaries  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1824,  twice  trans- 
lated into  English),  the  first  exegetical  fruit  of 
the  new  evangelical  theology;  the  Gospel  of 
John  (1827 ;  translated  into  English  by  Kauf- 
mann,  1836,  and  by  Dr.  0.  P.  Erauth,  Phila- 
delphia, 1859),  less  thorough  but  better  adapt- 
ed for  students  than  his  other  commentaries ; 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  (1833;  translated 
into  English  by  R.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1860), 
his  most  elaborate  and  valuable  exegetical  pro- 
duction; the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1836); 
and  the  Psalms  (1848 ;  translated  into  English, 
Philadelphia,  1859);  DU  GlauhwurdigheU  der 
evangelischen  Oeschiehte  (1837),  a  vindication 
of  the  Gospels  against  the  mythical  theory 
of  Strauss;  Stunden  der  Andacht  (2  vols., 
1840;  7th  ed.,  1867),  containing  several  origi- 
nal hymns;  VorgesehiehU  dea  Hationalumus 
(4:  vols.,  Halle,  1853-'62) ;  PredigUn  Hber  die 
IlaupUt&ehe  de$  ehriitliehen  Olaubetia  vnd  Le- 
beng  (5  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Gotha,  1863-^4);  and  Oe- 
schiehte de8  Kationalismtu  (parti.,  Berlin,  1865). 
His  complete  works  are  in  11  vols.  (1863-^72). 

THOHiS.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Florida,  and  drained  by  the  Ockloc- 
konee  river  and  its  head  streams;  area,  920 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,523,  of  whom  8,363 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad  trav- 
erses it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
248,618  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  58,962  of  oats, 
58,187  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,092  bales  of  cotton, 
24,022  lbs.  of  wool,  and  21,878  of  rice.  There 
were  907  horses,  1,026  mules  and  asses,  3,375 
milch  cows,  7,631  other  cattle,  9,805  sheep, 
and  14,916  swine.  Capital,  Thomasville.  II. 
An  unorganized  N.  W.  county  of  Kansas;  area, 
1,080  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  in  the  north- 
west by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Sappa  creek, 
and  contains  the  sources  of  Saline  river,  the 
N.  and  S.  forks  of  Solomon  river,  and  Prairie 
Dog  creek.  It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  pro- 
ductive soil,  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

THDMAS,  CiiiriM  Unrifl  AatoolK,  a  French 
composer,  born  in  Metz,  Aug.  5,  1811.  In 
1828  he  was  admitted  to  the  conservatory  of 
Paris,  where  in  1829  he  took  the  first  prize  for 
piano  playing,  and  in  1830  for  harmony ;  two 
years  Inter  the  academy  of  fine  arts  gave  him 
the  first  prize  for  musical  composition,  which 
entitled  him  to  a  course  of  musical  instruction 
in  Italy,  where  he  remained  several  years. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1836,  he  composed  the 
following  operas,  which  were  represented : 


La  double  echelle  (1837) ;  Leperruquier  de  la 
regenee  (1838);  La  Gypay,  a  ballet  (1839); 
Le  panier  fleuri  (1889);  Carline  (1640);  Le 
eomte  de  Carmagnola  (1841);  Le  guerrilUro 
(1842) ;  Angelique  et  Medor  (1843) ;  Le  eaid,  a 
comic  opera  (1849) ;  and  Le  eonge  d'une  nuit 
d'ete.  His  later  works  are  Raymond,  La  To- 
nelli.  La  eour  de  CelinUns,  Peyehi,  Le  camatal 
de  Venise,  Mignon  (1866),  and  Hamlet  (1868). 
The  last  two  are  the  best  of  this  composer's  ef- 
forts, though  Hamlet  is  redeemed  from  dabess 
only  by  the  fine  music  of  the  fourth  act  The 
opera  wjis  written  for  MUe.  Nilsson,  who  crea- 
ted the  r61e  of  Ophelia.  He  ia  now  (1876)  ei^ 
gaged  upon  a  grand  opera,  Franeeaca  da  Bimini. 

THOMAS,  ChifsdaM  if  8t  See  Chbistiaiis  of 
St.  Thomas. 

IIIOMAS,  CMCgc  Hcvy,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Southampton  co.,  Va.,  July  31, 1816, 
died  in  San  Francisco,  March  28,  1870.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1836,  was  asogned 
to  the  artillery,  and  served  in  the  Florida  war 
(1840-»42).  In  the  war  with  Mexico  (1846-'8) 
he  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  being  successively  brevetted  as 
captain  and  major.  He  served  in  the  war 
against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  1849-'50,  from 
1851  to  1854  was  instructor  of  artillery  and 
cavalry  at  West  Point,  and  was  afterward  on 
frontier  duty,*  principally  in  California  and 
Texas,  till  1860,  and  was  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Indians  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Brazos.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war 
he  was  made  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  took  part 
in  the  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah in  the  sunmner  of  1861.  In  August  he 
was  made  brigadier  general  of  Yolunteers,  and, 
being  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  armj  of 
the  Ohio,  took  part  in  the  operations  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi.  He  was  made  major 
general  of  volunteers,  April  25,  1862,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  operations  in  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky.  During  Kosecrans^s  cam- 
paign in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  he  commanded 
a  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  an6 
bore  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Mar- 
freesboro,  Dec.  26, 1862,  to  Jan.  2, 1863,  and  in 
that  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19,  20, 1868,  where 
his  firmness  prevented  that  check  from  becom- 
ing a  disaster.  In  October  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  and  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  was  made  brigadier  general 
of  the  regular  army.  At  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga three  divisions  of  his  army  gave  the 
finishing  blow  at  Missionary  ridge.  During 
Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  comprising  three  corps  and  three 
cavalry  divisions,  was  constantly  engaged.  In 
October,  1864,  Thomas  was  sent  to  Nashville, 
to  concentrate  the  forces  in  Tennessee  against 
the  invasion  of  Gen.  Hood,  whom  he  finally 
routed  before  Nashville,  Deo.  15,  16.  He  was 
made  major  general,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  congress  for  his  conduct  in  these  operations, 
March  3, 1865 ;  and  on  the  first  annivenary  of 
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the  battle  of  Nashville  a  gold  medal  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  state  of  Tennessee.  From 
Jnne,  1865,  to  March,  1867,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  division  (afterward  the 
department)  of  the  Tennessee,  his  headquar- 
ters being  at  Nashville  and  Louisville.  He 
was  sabsequentl J  assigned*  to  the  command  of 
the  third  military  district,  comprising  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama,  and  next  to  that  of 
the  Comberland ;  and  in  1868,  having  declined 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  since  the  war  done  noth- 
ing to  entitle  him  to  such  promotion,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  fourth  mihtary  divi- 
sion, comprising  the  territory  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  including  Alaska,  respecting  which  he 
made  a  valuable  report.   • 

THOMAS,  balak)  an  American  printer,  bom 
in  Boston  in  1749,  died  in  Worcester,  April  4, 
1831.  He  commenced  business  as  a  printer  in 
Newburyport  in  1767.  In  1770  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  established  the  "Massachusetts 
Spy,"  in  which  he  attacked  with  great  boldness 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment toward  the  colonies ;  and  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son vainly  endeavored  to  procure  his  indict- 
ment. In  1775  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  on  May  8  com- 
menced issuing  his  paper  from  Worcester.  In 
1788  he  opened  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  and 
soon  after  established  branches  «f  his  business 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  while 
continuing  to  reside  in  Worcester.  In  1791  he 
printed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  folio,  and 
subsequently  issued  numerous  editions  of 
smaller  size.  For  many  years  most  of  the 
school  books  of  the  country  were  printed  and 
published  by  him.  In  1810  be  published  his 
"  History  of  Printing  in  America "  (2  vols. 
Svo).  The  American  antiquarian  society  of 
Worcester  was  founded  through  his  efforts  in 
1812,  and  liberally  endowed  by  him. 

TDOMAS,  J«qih,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  1811.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Rensselaer  institute,  Troy,  and 
at  Yale  college,  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Haverford  college,  Pa., 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  Philadelphia,  and 
settled  there  as  a  physician.  In  1857-'8  he 
was  in  India  studying  oriental  languages.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  system  of  pronouncing 
geographical  names  in  ^^Baldwin^s  Pronoun- 
cing Gazetteer"  (Philadelphia,  1845),  of  the 
geo^aphical  and  biographical  vocabularies  in 
several  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and 
of  "Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine"  (1858). 
'With  Thomas  Baldwin  he  edited  ^*  A  New  and 
Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States" 
(1854),  and  "  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer of  the  World"  (1855;  new  ed.,  1866); 
and  he  edited  alone  a  ^*  Comprehensive  Medi- 
cal Dictionary"  (1864),  and  a  "Universal  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythol- 
ogy "  (2  vols,  large  8vo,  1870-71). 

TBOBIAS,  Salat,  also  called  Didymus,  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles.    Both  names,  the  Hebrew 


Thomas  (Th'om)  and  tlie  Greek  Didymus,  de- 
note a  twin.  Thomas  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  Kew  Testament,  and  little  is  known  o( 
him.  The  principal  traits  of  his  character  are 
given  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  When  Jesus 
after  his  crucifixion  appeared  to  his  disciples, 
Thomas  was  not  present,  and  refused  to  be- 
lieve until  he  himself  saw  and  touched  Jesus. 
As  to  the  scene  of  his  apostolical  labors,  the 
statements  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
first  centuries  do  not  agree ;  according  to  some 
it  was  Parthia,  according  to  others  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  and  according  to  others  India,  where 
the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century  asserted 
that  they  had  found  his  body.  An  ancient 
sect  (see  Chbistiaks  of  St.  Thomas),  who 
early  in  the  middle  ages  were  numerous  in 
Persia  and  still  survive  in  India,  claim  St. 
Thomas  as  their  founder;  but  many  theolo- 
gians consider  the  account  of  the  labors  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India  as  having  been  invented  by 
the  Manichseans,  and  as  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury the  Thomas  of  India  was  regarded  by 
Theodoret  as  a  disciple  of  Manes.  To  the 
apostle  Thomas  an  Exangelium  Infanti<B 
Ghruti  (also  called  Evangelium  secundum 
Thomam)  is  ascribed,  which  pretends  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  left  by  the  canonical  Gospels  in 
the  time  from  the  infancy  of  Jesus  until  his 
public  appearance;  but  it  has  always  been 
regarded  as  apocryphal.  (See  Thilo,  Acta 
ThomcB  Apostoli,  Leipsic,  1823.)  St.  Thomas 
is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  on  Dec.  21 ;  in  the  Greek  church  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  her  church  year,  beginning 
with  Easter  (hence  called  Thomas  Sunday). 

THOMAS  1  UEMPIS.    See  Eempis. 

THOMAS  AttONAS.    See  Aquinas. 

TH0MASIC8.  I.  (aiil8tlaii,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Leipsic  in  January,  1655,  died  in 
Halle,  Sept.  28,  1728.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,  the  rector  of  the  celebrated  TTiomas- 
schuUy  and  from  1675  to  1679  studied  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  Returning  to  Leipsic  in 
1679,  he  undertook  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  in  1687  he  began  to  lecture 
in  the  German  instead  of  the  Latin  language. 
From  1688  to  1690  he  issued  a  monthly  series 
of  papers  devoted  chiefly  to  current  literature. 
Persecution  finally  forced  him  to  flee  from 
Leipsic,  and  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  elector  Frederick  III., 
afterward  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.  He 
subsequently  delivered  lectures  at  Halle,  and 
his  success  induced  the  elector  in  1694  to  found 
the  university  of  Halle,  of  which  in  1710 
Thomasius  became  rector  and  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  jurisprudence.  It  was  principally  by 
his  exertions  that  trials  for  witchcraft  and  tor- 
ture were  abolished  in  Germany.  His  most 
important  works  are :  EUtorie  der  Weis- 
heit  vnd  Thorheit  (Halle,  1693),  and  Yer- 
nunftige  und  christlicJis^  dber  nicht  schein- 
heilige  Gedanien  und  Erinnerungen  uberaller- 
hand  awierlesene^  gemUekU  philosophisehe  und 
juristUehe  Edndel  (3  vols.,  l723-'6).    His  life 
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has  been  written  by  Luden  {ChrUtian  Thoma- 
aius  nach  seinen  Sehichsalen  und  Schriften^ 
Berlin,  1806),  and  by  Wagner  (1872).  II.  Gott- 
fried, a  German  theologian,  a  descendant  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1802,  died  in  1875.  He  was 
a  Lutheran  pastor  and  teacher  in  Nuremberg 
from  1829  to  1842,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  Erlangen.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  ZeiUchrift  far 
FrotestantUmits  und  Kirche.  His  works  in- 
clude, besides  treatises  on  the  Lutheran  church, 
Origines :  ein  Beitragzur  Doginengesehichte  des 
3.  JahrhunderU  (1837);  Beitrdge  zur  kirch- 
lichen  Christologie  (IS45);  and  ChrUti  Person 
und  Werk  (3  vols.,  1856-^64). 

THOBUSSUT,'  LMto  de,  a  French  theologian, 
bom  in  Aix,  Provence,  Aug.  28,  1619,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  24, 1695.  He  studied  in  the  college 
of  Marseilles,  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Oratory,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  college  of  P^zenas,  where  he 
adopted  Platonic  principles,  and  taught  dog- 
matic theology  for  six  years  at  Saumur.  From 
1654  to  1667  he  was  professor  of  dogma  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  Paris,  dso  de- 
livering lectures  on  church  history  and  disci- 
pline. He  seemed  at  first  to  favor  the  opinions 
of  thd  Jansenists,  but  soon  declared  against 
them.  In  1667  he  published  Dissertationea  in 
Concilia  Generalia  et  Particularia^  in  which 
he  taught  that  to  the  pope  alone  belongs  the 
right  of  assembling  general  councils ;  that  these 
councils  are  not  in  themselves  necessary ;  that 
in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  government  the 
authority  of  the  pope  is  superior  to  that  of  a 
general  council ;  that  the  question  of  papal  in- 
fallibility should  never  be  discussed,  but  that  it 
was  ^'  sufficient  to  hold  that  the  pope  is  greater 
than  himself  when  at  the  head  of  a  council,  and 
a  council  inferior  to  itself  when  separated  from 
the  pope.^^  These  opinions  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  parliament  and  of  the  Galilean  por- 
tion of  tite  clergy,  and  the  regent  suppressed 
the  work.  His  most  important  works  are: 
Memoires  sur  la  grdce  (3  vols.  8vo,  1668;  2 
vols.  4to,  1682) ;  Aneienne  et  nouvelle  disci- 
pline de  V^glise  touchant  lea  benefices  et  lea 
heneficiera  (S  vols,  fol.,  1678-^9;  translated  into 
Latin  by  tne  author,  1688,  1728);  Dogmata 
TheologieaiZ  vols,  fol.,  1680-'89 ;  6  vols.,  1864^ 
'9) ;  Traite  de  VunitS  de  VJ^gliae  et  dea  moyens 
que  lea  princea  chretiena  ont  employes  pour  y 
/aire  rentrer  ceux  qui  en  etaient  aeparea  (1686- 
'8) ;  and  Traite  des  edita  et  autres  moyens  spiri- 
tuels  et  temporels  dont  on  a' eat  aervi  dana  toua 
ha  tempa  pour  etahlir  et  pour  maintenir  Vunite 
de  V&gliae  catholique  (3  vols.  4to,  1703). 

THOHASTON,'  a  town  of  Knox  co.,  Maine, 
adjoining  Rockland,  on  the  Knox  and  Lincoln 
railroad,  60  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Portland ;  pop.  in 
1870,  3,092.  The  state  prison  is  situated  here, 
and  extensive  granite  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  worked  by  convict  labor,  which 
is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  and  carriages.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  export- 


ing lime  and  in  ship  building.  About  140,000 
casks  of  lime  are  produced  annually.  There 
are  a  few  other  manufactories,  two  national 
banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany, and  six  churches.  Thomaston  was  in- 
corporated in  1777,  and  included  until  1848 
Rockland  and  South  Thomaston. 

THOMPSON,  a  S.  E.  central  county  of  Da- 
kota, recently  formed  and  not  included  in  the 
census  of  1870 ;  area,  about  925  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Dakota  or  James  river  and 
its  N.  fork.    The  surface  is  rolling  prairie. 

THOMPSOH,  Aagutu  Charitt,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  April  30, 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  at 
the  theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor  Hill, 
Conn.,  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  Since 
1842  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congre- 
gational church,  Roxbury,  Mass.  In  1854-'5 
he  accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  as  a 
deputation  to  the  missions  of  the  American 
board  in  India.  He  has  published  *'  Son^  in 
the  Night"  (Boston,  1845);  *'The  Lambs 
Fed,"  which  has  been  translated  into  the  Mah- 
ratta  language ;  "  The  Young  Martyrs ;"  "  Last 
Hours,  or  Words  and  Acts  of  the  Dying" 
(1851);  "The  Poor  Widow,  a  Memorial  of 
Mrs.  Anna  F.  Waters"  (1854;  translated  into 
Tamil) ;  "  The  Better  Land,  or  Believer's  Joar- 
ney  and  Future  Home"  (1855);  "The  Yoke 
in  Youth,  a  MMnorial  of  H.  M.  Hill"  (1856); 
."  Gathered  Lilies,  or  Little  Children  in  Heav- 
en" (1858);  "Feeding  the  Lambs"  (1859); 
"Morning  Hours  in  Patmos"  (1860);  "Lyra 
Ccelestis"  (1863)  ;  "The  Mercy  Seat"  (1863); 
"Seeds  and  Sheaves"  (1868);  and  "Christus 
Consolator"(1869). 

THOMPSINI,  Be^ludi.    See  Rumford. 

THOMPSON,  DtBkl  Pierce,  an  American  noy- 
elist,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 1795, 
died  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  June  6,  1868.  Ue 
graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1820,  was 
private  tutor  for  several  years,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Virginia.  He  practised 
law  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  held  the  offices  of 
register  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  legislature, 
compiler  of  the  statutes,  judge  of  probate, 
clerk  of  the  county  and  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  secretary  of  state.  He  published  "May 
Martin,  or  the  Money  Diggers  "  (1835,  many 
times  reprinted) ;  "  Adventures  of  Timothr 
Peacock  "  (1835) ;  "  The  Green  Mountain  Boys " 
(Montpelier,  1840) ;  "  Locke  Amsden,"  a  graph- 
ic picture  of  the  New  England  district  school 
as  it  was  (Boston,  1847);  "Lucy  Hosmer" 
(1848);  "The  Rangers,  or  the  Tory's  Daugh- 
ter" (1850);  "Gant  Gurley,  or  the  Trappers* 
of  Lake  Umbagog"  (1857);  "The  Doomed 
Chief"  (1860) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Town  of 
Montpelier,  Vermont"  (1860).  From  1849  to 
1856  he  edited  the  "Green  Mountain  Free- 
man "  newspaper.  * 

THOHPSON,  Eaabeth,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  London  about  1850.  In  1874  she  acquired 
great  fame  by  her  "  Roll  Call,"  relating  to  the 
Crimean  war,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
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queen.  In  the  summer  of  1875  she  exhibited 
anotlier  military  picture,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  on  her  return  from  Italy,  a 
"  Vintage  Sketch  in  Tuscany." 

THOMPSOlir,  Sir  Heury,  an  English  surgeon, 
born  at  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  6,  1820. 
He  was  educated  at  University  college,  Lon- 
don, became  assistant  surgeon  of  the  college 
hospital  in  1853,  surgeon  in  1863,  and  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  in  1866,  and  was  knighted 
in  186T.  He  hasi  published  "  The  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra" 
(London,  1853 ;  3d  ed.,  1869) ;  "The  Enlarged 
Prostate,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment "  (1857 ; 
2d  ed.,  including  the  Jacksonian  prize  essay 
of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  for  1860, 1861 ; 
3d  ed.,  1868>;  "Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lith- 
otrity"  (1863;  2d  ed.,  1871);  and  "Clinical 
Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  " 
(1868 ;  2d  ed.,  1870). 

THOMPSOlf ,  JMeph  Pttrrish,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  7,  1819.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  coHege  in  .1838,  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Chapel  street  Congre- 
gational church,  New  Haven,  in  November, 
1840.  From  1845  to  1872  he  was  minister 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  church  in  New 
York.  While  at  New  Haven  he  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  "New  Englander,"  a 
Congregational  quarterly  review,  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Indepen- 
dent" newspaper.  In  1862  he  originated  the 
plan  of  the  Albany  Congregationalist  conven- 
tion. He  was  also  a  manager  of  the  American 
Congregational  union,  and  of  the  American 
home  missionary  society.  In  1852  he  visited 
Palestine,  Mt.  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  othpr  oriental 
countries ;  and  he  has  since  devoted  much  time 
to  oriental  studies,  especially  Egyptology,  the 
results  of  which  have  appeared  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  "North  American  Review,"  the 
"Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "Journal  of  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Soci- 
ety," Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Biblical  Geog- 
raphy and  Antiquities,"  and  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  Kitto's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature." Harvard  university  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1856.  Ho  now 
(1876)  resides  in  Berlin.  Dr.  Thompson  has 
published  "  Memoir  of  Timothy  D wight "  (New 
Haven,  1844) ;  "  Lectures  to  Young  Men  "  (New 
York,  1846);  "Hints  to  Employers"  (1847); 
"  Memoir  of  David  Hale  "  (1850) ;  "  Foster  on 
Missions,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay  "  (1850) ; 
"Stray  Meditations"  (1852;  revised  ed.  en- 
titled "The  Believer's  Refuge,"  1857);  "The 
Invaluable  Possession"  (1856);  "Egypt,  Past 
and  Present"  (Boston,  1866);  "The  Early 
'Witnesses"  (1857);  "Memoir  of  Rev.  David 
T.  Stoddard  "  (New  York,  1858) ;  "  The  Chris- 
tian Graces"  (1869);  "The  College  as  a  Re- 
liidous  Institution"  (1859);  "Love  and  Pen- 
alty "  (1860) ;  "  Bryant  Gray  "  (1863) ;  "  Chris- 
tianity and  Emancipation  "  (1863) ;  "  The  Holy 
Comforter"   (1866);   "Man  in  Genesis  and 


Geology"  (1869);  "Theology  of  Christ,  from 
His  Own  Words"  (1870);  "Home  Worship" 
(1871);  "  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States  " 
(1874) ;  and  "Life  of  Christ"  (1875). 

THOMPSOlf,  huastj  an  American  sculptor,  born 
in  Queen's  county,  Ireland,  in  1833.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age  with  his 
mother,  a  widow,  who  settled  in  Albany,  N. 
Y,  While  studying  in  the  medical  college  he 
also  attended  a  drawing  school,  and  wa^  en- 
couraged in  his  taste  for  art  by  William  Hart 
and  E.  D.  Palmer.  When  the  latter  opened  a 
studio  for  sculpture  in  Albany,  Thompson  be- 
came his  pupil,  and  remained  with  him  nine 
years,  making  himself  known  by  his  ideal  head 
of  "  Little  Nell,"  which  he  twice  copied  to  fill 
orders,  and  by  his  busts  and  medallion  portraits. 
In  1858  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  national  academy  of  design. 
In  1869  his  bust  of  the  "Trapper"  secured  his 
election  as  an  academician,  and  he  soon  after 
became  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  he  also 
served  on  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  of  the  academy.  He  now  (1876) 
resides  in  Florence,  Italy.  Among  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's principal  works  are  a  statue  of  Gen.  John 
Sedgwick,  erected  at  West  Point;  a  colossal 
statue  of  Napoleon,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Pinchot 
of  Milford,  Pa. ;  a  statue  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
erected  at  the  soldiers'  home  near  Washington ; 
a  soldiers'  monument  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  a 
statue  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  first  pres- 
ident of  Yale  college,  erected  in  the  college 
grounds ;  and  many  busts  and  bass-reliefs. 

THOMPSOlf,  Thonas  Perr^net,  an  English  po- 
litical reformer,  born  in  Hull,  March  15,  1783, 
died  Sept.  6,  1869.  In  1803  he  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman,  and  in  1806  went  into 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant.  In  1808  ho 
was  made  governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  col- 
ony ;  and  the  opposition  raised  against  him  by 
the  slave  traders  caused  his  recall.  He  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1810,  returned  to  the 
army,  and  served  in  the  peninsular  campaign 
of  1818,  in  Fr&nce  in  1814,  and  afterward  in 
the  Pindaree  campaign  fh  India.  In  1819, 
having  learned  Arabic,  he  accompanied  Sir 
William  Keir  Grant  in  the  expedition  up  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  assisted  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Arab  tribes,  by  which  the 
slave  trade  was  declared  piracy.  In  1854  he 
was  made  major  general.  In  1814  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "On  a  Constitution." 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  West- 
minster Review  "  on  its  establishment  in  1824, 
and  five  years  afterward  became  joint  pro- 
prietor, writing  for  it  constantly  till  1836. 
His  "Corn  Law  Catechism"  (1827)  was  the 
most  effective  attack  upon  the  protectionist 
system.  lie  was  several  times  elected  to  par- 
liament. A  selection  from  his  miscellaneous 
writings  was  published  (6  vols.,  1842). 

THOMPSOlf,  Waddy,  an*  American  lawyer,  bom 
at  Pickensville,  S.  C,  Sept.  8,  1798,  died  in 
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Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Nov.  23, 1 868.  He  graduated 
at  the  South  Oarolioa  college  in  1814,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  from  1826  to  1830,  when 
he  became  solicitor  of  the  western  circuit. 
During  the  nullification  excitement  he  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  brigadier  general  of 
militia  (1835).  From  1835  to  1841  he  was  a 
member  of  congress,  and  was  prominent  in 
debate  as  a  leader  of  the  whig  partj.  In  1842 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico.  During 
his  mission,  he  made  two  important  treaties, 
and  procured  the  liberation  of  more  than  200 
Texan  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  sent 
home  at  his  own  charge.     On  his  return  he 

Sublished  ^*  Recollections  of  Mexico  ^'  (8vo, 
ew  York,  1846). 

TEll^HPSDMyilXEy  a  village  in  the  town  of 
Enfield,  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  17  m.  N. 
of  Hartford;  pop.  about  3,500.  It  is  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  on  the 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  rail- 
road. It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  carpets,  being  the  seat  of  the  Hartford  car- 
pet company^s  works,  which,  according  to  the 
latest  returns,  contain  297  looms  and  produce 
2,600,000  yards  annually. 

THOMSy  WUbui  Jth%'an  English  antiquary, 
bom  in  Westminster,  Nov.  16,  1803.  He  was 
for  some  years  clerk  of  printed  papers  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  sub- 
librarian of  that  house.  His  first  separate  pub- 
lication was  "A  Collection  of  early  Prose  Ro- 
mances^' (3  vols.,  1828).  This  was  followed 
by  "Lays  and  Legends  of  Various  Nations" 
(1834);  "Book  of  the  Court" (1838);  "Three 
Notelets  on  Shakespeare"  (1865) ;  and  "  Han- 
nah Li^htfoot,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Eon  "  (1867).  He  has  also  edited  "Anec- 
dotes and  Traditions"  (1839),  "  Stow's  Survey 
of  London"  (1842),  and  "  Caxton's  Reynard 
the  Fox"  (1844).  His  reputation  rests  princi- 
pally on  the  establishment  of  the  periodical 
"  Notes  and  Queries." 

THOMSON,  h  AitfeMj  Ttdd,  a  British  physi- 
cian, born  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  7.  1778,  died  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  July  3,  1849.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  high  sch6ol  of  Edinburgh,  studied 
medicine,  in  1798  became  a  member  of  the 
speculative  society,  and  in  1799  of  the  royal 
medical. society,  and  in  1800  settled  in  London 
as  a  general  practitioner.  In  1826  he  became 
a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians, 
in  1828  professor  of  materia  medica  in  London 
university,  now  University  college,  and  in  1832 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence.  His  works 
include  "The  London  Dispensatory"  (8vo, 
1811),  and  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  "  (8vo, 
1832),  both  many  times  reprinted.  II.  Kafhc- 
rlM  Byerljr,  an  English  authoress,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Etruria,  Staffordshire,  in 
1800,  died  in  Dover,  Dec.  17,  1862.  She  pub- 
lished "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII." 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1826);  "Memoirs  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Queen  Anne"  (2  vols.,  1839) ;  "  Me- 


moirs of  the  Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745"  (3 
vols.,  1845) ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Viscountess 
Sundon,"  &c.  (2  vols.,  1847) ;  "  Recollections 
of  Literary  Characters  and  Celebrated  Places" 
(2  vols.,  1853) ;  "  Court  Secrets  "  (3  vols.,  1857) ; 
"  Life  and  Times  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  "  (3  vols.,  1860) ;  and  several  nov- 
els. "  Queens  of  Society "  and  "  Wits  and 
Beaux  of  Society"  were  written  with  her  son, 
John  Cockbum  Thomson,  under  the  pseudo- 
nymes  of  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton. 

THOMSOHy  Cterhs,  an  American  patriot,  bom 
at  Maghera,  county  Derry,  Ireland,  Nov.  29, 
1729,  died  at  Lower  Merion,  near  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  16,  1824.  He  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  11,  was  educated  in  Maryland,  taught  a 
Friends'  academy  in  Philadelphia^  and  f^ter- 
ward  went  into  business  in  that  city,  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  continental  congress  throughout  its 
existence  (1 774^^88),  and  of  the  first  United 
States  house  of  representatives  till  his  resigna- 
tion in  July,  1789.  John  Adams  called  him 
"  the  Sam  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the  life  of 
the  cause  of  liberty."  He  was  the  author  of 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Aliena- 
tion of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians'' 
(8vo,  London,  1759) ;  a  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  first  English  version  of  the  Septua- 
gint  (4  vols.  8vo,  1808);  and  "A  Synopsis  of 
the  four  Evangelists"  (1815). 

nOMSOBf,  Eilwari,  an  American  clei^yman, 
bom  in  Portsea,  England,  in  October,  1810, 
died  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  March  22, 1870.  In 
1819  his  parents  settled  in  Wooster,  Ohio.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1829,  and  in  1833  joined  the 
Ohio  Methodist  Conference.  In  1838  he  be- 
came principal  of  Nor  walk  seminary,  Ohio, 
and  in  1844  was  elected  by  the  general  confer- 
ence editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository."  In 
1845  he  became  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesley- 
an  university  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  in  1860 
was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal."  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1864, 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  missionary  observa- 
tion in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Bulgaria,  India, 
and  China,  and  organized  the  Indian  mission 
into  an  annual  conference.  He  was  a  member 
of  every  general  conference  from  1840  to  1864. 
He  published  "  Educational  Essays  "  (new  ed., 
Cincinnati,  1856) ;  "  Moral  and  Religious  Es- 
says" (1856);  "Biographical  and  Incidental 
Sketches"  (1856);  "Letters  from  Europe,*' 
notes  of  a  tour  through  England,  France,  aod 
Switzerland  (1856) ;  "  Letters  from  Indis, 
China,  and  Turkey  "  (2  vols.,  1870). 

THOHSOH,  Jaao,  a  British  poet,  bom  at  Ed- 
nam,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  11,  1700, 
died  at  Kew  Lane,  near  Richmond,  Aug.  27, 
1748.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
passed  six  years  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  last  four  of  which  were  devoted  to 
theological  studies.  About  1724  he  went  to 
London,  and  for  several  months  was  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Binning.    A  fragment  of 
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blank  rerse,  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  14, 
was  first  published  in  a  life  of  the  poet  by 
Allan  Cunningham  in  1841.  lie  published  in 
March,  1726,  his  blank  verse  poem  of  ^*  Win- 
ter," for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received 
three  guineas,  and  three  editions  were  called 
for  in  a  year.  In  1727  appeared  "  Summer," 
followed  by  "  Britannia"  and  a  "  Poem  sacred 
to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;"  in  1728, 
"  Spring ;"  and  in  1780,  "  The  Seasons,"  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  *  ^Autumn,"  in  a  4to 
Yolame,  of  which  454  copies  were  subscribed 
for  at  a  guinea  each.  In  1729  he  produced 
^^  Sophonisba,"  a  tragedy,  acted  with  moderate 
success  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1731-^2  he  travelled 
on  the  continent  as  tutor  of  the  son  of  Sir 
Oharles  Talbot,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  commenced  an  elab- 
orate poem  on  "Liberty"  (6  parts,  1785-'6). 
It  was  abridged  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  collect- 
ing the  author's  works  for  publication,  and  in 
that  condition  it  still  appears.  He  had  mean- 
while been  placed  in  easy  circumstances  by 
the  appointment  of  secretary  of  briefs  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord 
Talbot.  After  the  death  of  the  chancellor  in 
1737  he  lost  the  place,  but  received  from  the 
prince  of  Wales  a  pension  of  £100  a  year.  He 
now  produced  successively  his  dramas  "Aga- 
memnon "  (1788),  which  narrowly  escaped  being 
damned  on  the  first  night,  and  "  Edward  and 
Eleanora,"  the  representation  of  which  was 
prohibited  under  the  operation  of  the  act  for 
Hcensing  dramatic  performances ;  the  masque 
of  "Alfred,"  written  in  conjunction  with  Mal- 
let, which  contains  the  celebrated  song  and 
chorus,  "  Rule  Britannia,"  set  to  music  by  Dr. 
Arne;  and  "Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  per- 
formed with  success  at  Drury  Lane  in  1745. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  surveyor 
general  of  the  Leeward  islands,  the  duties  of 
which  were  discharged  by  a  deputy,  while  the 
clear  emoluments  amounted  to  £800  a  year ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  an 
elegant  retreat  at  Kew  Lane.  In  1748  appeared 
"  The  Castle  of  Indolence,"  on  which  he  had 
labored  for  many  years.  His  posthumous  play 
of  "  Coriolanus "  was  performed  at  Oovent 
Grarden.  Thomson  was  a  man  of  gross  appear- 
ance and  exceedingly  indolent  disposition.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  complete  works  is  in  two 
volumes  (London,  1870). 

TflOMSON*  L  Jaaa,  a  British  civil  engineer, 
born  in  Belfast  about  1816.  He  was  educated 
in  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  took  the  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1840,  studied  civil  engineering 
and  mechanics,  became  a  pupil  in  the  Horseley 
iron  works,  near  Tipton,  South  Staffordshire, 
entered  the  service  of  William  Fairbairn,  and 
•  afterward  settled  in  Belfast  as  a  civil  engineer. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  Queen^s  college,  Belfast,  and  in 
1872  professor  of  engineering  and  mechanics 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Prof.  Thomson 
has  been  prominently  employed  as  a  consult- 
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ing  engineer  for  water  supply,  irrigation,  and 
other  agricultural  engineering.  He  invented 
the  vortex  turbine,  and  the  jet  pump  and  in- 
termittent reservoir,  for  draining  swamp  lands. 
His  investigations  of  the  lowering  by  pressure 
of  the  freezing  temperature  of  water  suggested 
the  perfect  solution  of  the  problem  of  glaciers. 
About  40  papers  by  him  on  physics,  mathema- 
tics, and  mechanics  have  been  published  in  the 
"Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal," the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal," 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  royal  societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  "  Proceedings  "  of 
the  British  association,  and  the  "Transactions" 
of  the  institution  of  engineers  of  Scotland.  II. 
Sir  WUHsM,  a  British  mathematician,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Belfast  in  June,  1824. 
He  studied  in  Glasgow  uniwersity,  and  after- 
ward at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1845,  and  became  a  fellow  of  St.  Peter's.  Iri 
1846  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  Glasgow  university,  which  post  he 
still  holds  (1^76).  For  seven  years  ne  was 
editor  of  the  "  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathe- 
matical Journal,"  among  his  contributions  to 
which  was  one  on  "  Distribution  of  Electricity 
on  Spherical  Conductors"  (1848).  In  1866  he 
delivered  the  Bakerian  lecture  on  "Electro- 
dynamic  Properties  of  Metals."  He  has  con- 
structed several  beautiful  instruments  for  the 
study  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  perfecting  a  tide-calculating 
machine.  He  invented  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter and  syphon  recorder,  for  ocean  tele- 
graphy, which,  owing  to  their  extreme  deli- 
cacy, can  be  worked  by  very  low  battery  pow- 
er. He  has  made  important  contributions  to 
the  science  of  magnetism,  and  investigated  the 
laws  of  heat.  (See  Heat.)  He  was  knighted 
in  1866.  Among  his  published  papers  are 
"  Thermal  Effects  of  Fluids  in  Motion,"  "  The 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity,"  and  "  The 
Rigidity  of  the  Earth."  A  volume  of  his  pa- 
pers on  electrostatics  and  magnetism  appeared 
in  1872. 

THOMSON.  Hmwu,  a  British  chemist,  bom  at 
Crieff,  Perthshire,  April  12,  1778,  died  at  Kil- 
mun,  Argyleshire,  July  2,  1862.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  and  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1796  became  a  contributor 
to  the  "  Encyclopfedia  Britannica,"  his  chemi- 
cal articles  in  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
"System  of  Chemistry"  (4  vols.  8vo,  1802). 
He  was  one  of  the  lirst  ta  suggest  the  use  of 
chemical  symbols,  and  among  the  first  to  eluci- 
date the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  In  1810  he 
published  the  "Elements  of  Chemistry"  (8vo); 
in  1812,  the  "History  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  "  (4to) ;  and  in  1818,  "  Travels  in  Swe- 
den," which  country  he  had  visited  in  the  pre- 
vious year..  In  1813  he  went  to  London  and 
commenced  the  "  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  which 
he  edited  till  1822.  In  1817  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
1818  was  made  professor  of  chemistry.  His 
other  works  are :  "An  Attempt  to  Estahlish 
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the  First  Principles  of  Chemiitr?  hj  Eiperi- 
ment "  (2  voh.,  I82S) ;  "  Tbe  Historj  of  Chem- 
istry" (2  vols.,  I830-'81);  "Oatiines  of  Min- 
eralogj  and  Oeologv "  (2  vols.,  ISSfl) ;  and 
"Brewing  and  Distfllatinn "  (184B).— Hia 
Thomas,  aaperintendeDt  ol  the  East  India  c 
pond's  botsnio  f^dens  at  Cslcntta,  has  pnb- 
lished  an  acooant  of  his  travels  ia  the  western 
Himalaya  and  Thibet  {8vo,  1862). 

THOMSON,  Wmw,  an  English  dergyman, 
boTTi  in  Whitehaven,  Feb.  11,  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  Qneon's  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
ho  was  anccessively  fellow,  totor,  and  pro- 
vost. He  was  ordained  in  1843,  became  select 
Ereacher  at  Oxford  la  1846,  Bampton  lectnrer 
I  1853,  rector  of  All  Sonls,  Marylebone,  in 
ISSri,  preacher  of  Lincoln'a  Inn  in  1B58,  bishop 
of  GloQcester  and  Bristol  in  1S61,  and  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  18Q3.  He  has  pnblished 
*'Tbe  Atoning  Work  of  Clirist"  (London, 
1853);  "Outline  o(  the  Necessary  Laws  of 
Thongbt,"  a  text  book  in  several  English  and 
American oolleges(1842;  fltlied.,  1868);  "Life 
in  the  Light  of  God's  Word  "  (1867) ;  "  Limits 
of  Philosophical  Inquiry"  (1868);  and  ser- 
mons, pastoral  letters,  and  lectures. 

THOK,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  first 
bom  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  the  bravest  and  bold- 
est of  all  the  gods.  He  directed  the  winds  and 
the  seasons;  agricnltnre  and  the  family  rela- 
tions were  nnder  his  special  care ;  and,  nnlike 
Odin,  he  was  opposed  to  war  among  men.  In 
tbe  Elddas  he  appears  as  the  champion  of  gods 
and  men,  destroying  monsters  and  gianls  with 
his  bolts  of  thnnder.  A  terrible  hammer  was 
hnrled  at  hb  victim,  and  after  the  blow  was 
dealt  the  weapon  returned  to  his  hand.  His 
waist  was  bonnd  with  a  girdle  which  forever 
renewed  tbe  strength  he  spent  in  battle.  Thor 
has  been  oompared  with  Herceles,  Jupiter,  and 
the  old  Saxon  deity  Irmin.  The  fifth  day  of 
the  week  has  from  him  received  its  name, 
Thursday. 

THOUX  (Or.  0iipaf),  the  ohest,  or  upper  part 
of  the  trnnk  of  the  body,  situated  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen.  The  osseous  frame- 
,work  of  the  thorax  conwsts  of  the  13  dorsal 
vertebre  behind,  the  sternum  or  breast  bone 
in  front,  and  the  ribs  npon  each  side.  The 
spaces  between  the  ribs  are  occupied  by  the 
intercostal  muscles,  external  and  internal.  The 
floor  or  inferior  wall  of  the  thorai  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  diaphrajiTn,  a  vaulted  muscalar 
sheet,  with  a  central  tendinous  expansion,  the 
convexity  of  which  looks  upward  toward  the 
ohest,  while  its  concavity  looks  downward  to- 
ward the  abdomen.  The  general  form  of  the 
thorax  is  conical,  with  a  broad  ba^e  below, 
and  presenting  at  its  upper  extremity  a  com- 
paratively narrow  and  nearly  circular  open- 
infT,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  carved  bor- 
ders of  the  first  pwr  of  ribs,  through  which  the 
troohea,  cesophogne,  nerves,  and  blood  vessels 

¥isB  from  the  neck  into  the  chest,  or  vie»  vena. 
he  framework  of  the  chest  thus  constituted 
has  a  conwderable  degree  of  elasticity,  owing 
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to  the  curved  form  of  the  ribs  themselves,  and 
to  the  fact  that  thoy  are  articnlated  with  the 
sternum  by  elastic  cartilages  of  variable  length, 
oblique  in  position.  Owing  to  the  mobiUty  of 
the  riba  at  their  vertebral  orticnlations,  tbey 
are  capable  of  being  rotated  outward  and  ele- 
vated by  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  of  thus  expanding  the  c«vity  of  the  cbest 
Uterally.  The  expansion  also  takes  place  at 
the  same  time  in  an  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion, since  the  sternum  itself  is  elevated  by 
the  movement  of  the  ribe  and  carried  further 
away  from  the  spinal  column ;  in  this  way  is 
produced  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  during  respiration.  By  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  the  central  ten- 
don of  this  mnade  ia  drawn  downward  at  tba 
moment  of  inspiration,  thoa  also  expanding  the 
chest  vertically.— The  cavity  of  the  thorax  bta 
a  general  oonoidal  form,  correapoiidiiig  with 


Ciritj  of  ttie  ThoiM  In  Mm.  owned  utoilorlr,  Anrtvt 
tbe  loUnul  oigiu.  a,  A,  c.  upper,  mlddlt.  and  lorn- 
lobo  uf  tlM  right  hiDg.  d,  t.  Upper  ind  lima  iBbn  of 
tba  Ifft  Umg.  /.  HMit.  a.  Fnhnmuij-  nitrj.  A.  PuJ- 
moDuy  Tria.  I.  Aorls.  i.  Buporiar  t«ii  e«a.  I.  Up- 
per lurftce  of  the  diiphnfto.  m.  Loho'  tltnaltj  gf 
the  Blernum.    n.  Tncbes. 

its  external  conflgnration.  It  is  partialiy  diri- 
ded,  however,  into  lateral  halves  by  tbe  for- 
ward projection  of  tbe  bodies  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebne,  leaving  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column 
a  tolerably  deep  rounded  groove  or  furrow. 
The  principal  organs  contained  in  tbe  cavity 
of  the  tbornx  are  the  heart,  lungs,  and  great 
blood  veesels.  The  heart  is  situated  ne*rly  in 
the  median  line,  with  its  point  directed  down- 
ward and  toward  the  left  side,  and  the  lower 
part  of  its  inferior  and  posterior  surface  rest- 
mg  npnn  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  superior  and  inferior  venm  cavfe,  the  aor- 
ta, the  pulmonary  artery,  and  tbe  pulmonary  ■ 
veins  are  connected  with  the  base  of  the  heart, 
mostly  about  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the 
third  costal  cartilage  with  the  stemnm.  The 
lungs  are  on  each  aide,  moulded  to  the  form  of 
the  cavity  in  which  they  ore  contained,  and 
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partly  lapping  over  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
in  an  anterior  view.  The  trachea  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  behind  the  superior  vena 
cava  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  oeso- 
phagas  is  situated  still  further  backward,  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  spinal  column.  The 
phrenic  nerve  passes  down  on  each  side,  be- 
tween the  subclavian  arterj  and  vein,  in  front 
of  the  root  of  the  lung,  between  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  to  be  distributed  to  tlie  muscular 
tissue  of  the  diaphragm.  The  pneumogastric 
nerves  descend  behind  the  roots  of  the  lungs, 
where  they  give  off  their  pulmonary  branches, 
and  then  accompany  the  oesophagus  through 
an  opening  in  the  diaphragm  to  tne  stomach. 
The  thoracic  portion  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve  is  on  each  side  of  the  -spinal  column,  as 
a  chain  of  ganglia,' each  ganglion  resting  upon 
the  head  of  a  rib,  and  connected  by  nervous 
filaments  with  those  above  and  below. 

THOREAU,  Hcvy  JitMy  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Jifly  12,  1817,  died 
there,  May  6,  1862.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1837,  and  after  teaching  school  for 
a  short  time  became  a  land  surveyor.  In  this 
pursuit  he  worked  no  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  means  for  his  simple  wants, 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  reading,  wri- 
ting, pedestrian  excursions,  and  study.  Em- 
erson says  of  him:  "Few  lives  contain  so 
many  renunciations.  He  was  bred  to  no  pro- 
fession ;  he  never  married ;  he  lived  alone ;  he 
never  went  to  church;  he  never  voted;  he 
refused  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state;  he  ate  no 
flesh,  he  drank  no  wine ;  he  never  knew  the 
use  of  tobacco;  and,  though  a  naturalist,  he 
used  neither  trap  nor  gun.^'  In  1845  he  built 
a  small  frame  house  on  the  shore  of  Walden 
pond.  Concord,  and  lived  in  it  alone  for  two 
years,  working  and  studying.  He  published 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers"  (Boston,  1849),  and  "Walden,  or  Life 
in  the  Woods"  (1864).  After  his  death  were 
published  "Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest," 
with  a  biographical  sketch  by  R.  W.  Emerson 
(1868);  "The  Maine  Woods"  (1864);  "Cape 
Cod"  (1865);  "Letters  to  Various  Persons," 
with  nine  poems  (1865) ;  and  "  A  Yankee  in 
Canada,"  with  anti-slavery  and  reform  papers 
(1866).—See  "  Thoreau,  the  Poet- Naturalist," 
by  William  Ellery  Channing  (Boston,  1873). 

THORIUM,  or  Tharln«M,  a  rare  metal  discov- 
ered in  1828  by  Berzelius  in  a  black  mineral 
called  thorite,  found  in  a  syenitic  rock  in  Nor- 
way. It  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  chloride 
with  potassium  oi*  sodium.  It  is  a  gray  me- 
tallic powder  having  much  resemblance  to  zir- 
conium, and  acquires  a  metallic  lustre  by  pres- 
sure. Its  specific  gravity  is  7*6  to  7*8 ;  symbol, 
Th.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  considerably  be- 
low redness,  and  burns  with  great  brilliancy, 
forming  thorina,  ThOa,  a  white  substance  of 
8p.  gr.  9 '402.  Thorinio  chloride,  ThCla,  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  a  heated 
mixture  of  thorina  and  charcoal.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  rectangular  four- sided  tables,  which 


are  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water. 
Thorinic  sulphate,' with  potassic  sulphate,  forms 
thorinic  potassic  sulphate,  £aS04,ThS04,HsO, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated 
by  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  sulphate. 
Thorinic  sulphate  is  characterized  by  being 
precipitated  by  boiling  its  solution,  which  re- 
dissolves  on  cooling.  Oxalic  acid  gives  with 
salts  of  thorium  a  white  insoluble  oxalate  of 
the  metaL 

THMN,  a  name  used  in  combination  for 
various  spinescent  plants,  but  by  itself  re- 
stricted to  species  of  the  genus  erataguSy  of 
the  rose  family.  The  genus  belongs  to'  that 
division  of  the  family  (tribe  pomece)  which 
includes  pyrus,  the  apple,  pear,  &c.,  and  dif- 
fers from  this  chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the 
fruit.  About  65  species  are  described  (which 
is  probably  many  more  than  really  exist), 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America^ 
and  a  single  one  in  the  Andes  of  Columbia; 
they  are  shrubs,  or  sometimes  small  trees, 
and  often  armed  with  thorns,  which  are  abor- 
tive or  suppressed  branches.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  simple,  often  lobed,  and  in  some 
species  evergreen ;  the  abundant  flowers,  usu- 
ally !n  terminal  clusters,  though  much  smaller, 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  apple  in  struc* 
ture,  are  generally  white,  sometimes  rose-col- 
ored, and  fragrant;  styles  one  to  five;  the 
usually  red  and  sometimes  edible  fruit  is  a 
drupe  rather  than  a  pome ;  the  carpels,  instead 
of  being  parchment-like  as  in  the  apple,  form- 
ing when  ripe  a  hard,  bony,  one-  to  five-celled 
stone,  or  one  to  five  distinct,  bony,  one-seeded 
stones.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of 
thorn  in  the  Atlantic  states,  three  or  four  of 
which  are  peculiarly  southern,  and  two  natu- 
ralized; a  few  of  the  native  species  extend 
across  the  continent,  and  a  small  number  are 
peculiar  to  the  far  west.  In  their  wild  state, 
as  well  as  in  cultivation,  the  species  are  much 
disposed  to  vary. — One  of  the  most  noticeable 
and  finest  of  the  native  species  is  the  cockspur 
thorn  {cratagtLB  erus-galli),  which  extends  from 
Canada  to  Florida  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
When  well  developed  it  is  a  small  tree,  10  to 
20  ft.  high,  with  numerous  nearly  horizontal 
branches  forming  a  round  head;  the  sharp 
and  slender  thorns  are  2  to  4  in.  long,  and 
often  show  their  branch-like  nature  by  bearing 
leaves  when  young ;  the  obovate  leaves  taper 
to  a  wedge-shaped  base,  are  serrate  toward 
the  apex,  very  thick,  smooth,  dark  green,  and 
shining  above,  1^  to  2  in.  long ;  the  flowers, 
produced  on  spurs  shorten  than  the  thorns,  are 
succeeded  by  bright  red,  nearly  globular  fruit, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thip  pro- 
duces ifi  the  wild  state  varieties  differing  much 
in  their  foliage,  and  its  synonymes  are  numer- 
ous ;  there  are  also  some  garden  varieties,  one 
of  them  remarkably  dwarf.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  nearly  200  years  ago,  and  is  there 
valued  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree ; 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it  here  as 
a  hedge  plant,  to  which  use  it  is  perhaps  better 


adapted  than  any  other  native  thorD,  but  it  has 
the  (lisadvantageB  common  to  plants  of  thU 
genuB  mentioned  nnder  Hedob.  The  hard 
close  wood  of  thia  and  other  speciea  takes  a 
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fine  polish,  and  serres  for  handles  to  hammere 
and  other  toola,  bat  on  acconnt  of  its  email 
size  its  use  is  limited.  Among  the  most  con- 
apicnous  of  the  native  species  is  the  Washin^n 
thorn  (C.  eprdata),  which  grows  from  Virginia 
southward,  but  has  been  somewhat  cultivated 
as  a  hedge  plant  farther  north;  it  Rrows  10 
to  SO  ft.  high,  and  is  very  spiny ;  its  broad 
leaves,  sometimes  sligbtlj  heart-shaped  at 
base,  are  often  tbree-lobed ;  the  fruit,  the  size 
of  peas,  is  bright  red.  The  scarlet-fmited 
thorn  (C.  eoceitua),  with  smooth,  thin,  ronnd- 
ish-ovato  leaves,  and  coral-red  but  scarcely  edi- 
ble fruit,  is  very  common.  So  also  is  the  pear 
or  black  thorn  (C.  tommtota),  which  has  thick- 
ish  ovate  or  obovate,  sharply  toothed  leaves, 
downy  when  yonng,  very  large  fragrant  flow- 
ers, and  globular  or  pear-shaped  fmit  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  across,  scarlet  or  orange, 
and  edible,  having  often  h  pleasant  flavor ;  there 
are  several  varieties  of  this,  one  of  which  has 
its  f  rnit  dotted  with  white.  The  parsley-leaved 
thorn  {C.  apiifolia),  distinguished  by  its  mach 
out  leaves,  is  found  from  Virginia  southward. 
The  Buramor  haw  (C.  mtiralu)  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  growing  southward  and  westward,  is 
a  small  tree  found  on  the  margins  of  the  pine- 
barren  ponds  ;  it  has  wedge- obovate,  thick 
leaves,  and  globose,  large,  red  fruit,  which 
ripens  in  early  summer,  and,  being  quite  juicy 
with  a  pleasant  acid  flavor,  is  much  esteemed 
for  making  tarts  and  jellies.  The  remaining 
native  species  are  only  of  interest  to  the  bota- 
nist.— Among  exotic  thorns,  tlie  best  known 
is  the  hawthorn  (C.  oxyaeaathii),  also  called 
white  thorn,  and  in  England  May  or  May  tree, 
and  also  quickset,  from  its  being  set  to  form  a 
qnick  or  living  fence  or  hedge.  The  term  haw 
is  applied  to  the  fruit  of  this  and  other  thorns ; 


but  being  from  the  A.  S.Ad^afence  or  hedge, 
hawthorn  really  means  a  hedge  thorn,  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  points  to  this  nse  of  it  in 
very  early  times.  The  species  is  found  throagh- 
out  Europe,  Siberia,  and  central  Asia;  and  as 
it  was  early  introduced  into  this  country,  it  has 
become  more  or  less  naturalized  in  the  older 
states.  Its  smooth  leaves  are  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base  and  cat-lobed  and  toothed  above;  its 
abundant  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  ovoid,  coral-red,  rather  small  fmit 
The  varieties  are  numerons,  the  catalogues  cod- 
taining  80  or  more,  wluch  differ  from  the  nor- 
mal form  in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  some  being 
very  pendnlons,  in  the  character  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  flowers;  the 
bloom,  usnally  white,  varies  from  blush  throDgb 
pink  and  rose  color  up  to  a  recently  introduced 
scarlet,  and  there  are  double  as  well  as  single 
flowers  of  the  white  and  various  shades,  so  that 
a  collection  of  the  forms  of  this  species  alone 
would  present  a  'great  variety.  The  Glaston- 
bury thorn,  near  the  abbey  of  that  namo  in 
England,  is  a  variety  of  hawthorn  flowering 
twice  a  year;  it  blooms  at  the  nsual  time,  and 
also  bears  a  crop  of  very  earl;  flowers,  which 
open  about  Christmas.  In  England  the  haw- 
thorn is  the  almost  universsl  hedge  plant,  it 
being  as  well  adapted  to  that  climate  as  it  is 
unfitted  to  ours ;  the  early  attempts  at  hedging 
in  this  conntry  were,  in  imitation  of  the  home 
practice,  made  with  this  plant ;  and  the  genersl 
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f^lnre  with  it  bronght  all  hedging  into  disre- 
pute.    (See  Hedob.)    The  evei^een  or  pjra- 

canth  thorn  ((7.  pyraeantha),  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  was  distributed  several  years  ago 
as  a  desirable  hedge  plant ;  it  has  shining,  ever- 
green, mostly  oblong  leaves,  about  an  inch  long, 
with  small  clusters  of  flowers  and  brilliant  red 
fruit ;  it  has  become  naturalized  near  Wash- 
ington and  in  some  other  localities;  in  a  cli- 
mate not  more  severe  than  that  of  Virginia 
it  makes  an  excellent  hedge.  An  accidental 
variety  with  white  or  yellowish  frnit  is  (as  is 
''     [>ase  with  varieties)  morerohnst 
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than  tihe  type ;  this  has  proved  perfectly  hardy 
near  New  York  in  the  most  severe  winters, 
and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  hedge  plant. — 
The  pyracanth  thorn  is  readily  multiplied  from 
cuttings,  but  the  hawthorn  and  our  native  spe- 
cies are  mostly  raised  from  seeds,  which  are 
very  slow  in  germinating ;  the  fruit  is  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  "  rot  heap,"  where  mixed 
with  earth  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a 
year  before  sowing.  Thorns  from  the  seed 
are  used  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the 
double  and  other  desirable  varieties,  and  some 
of  our  vigorous  native  species  have  been  used 
as  stocks  for  the  pear ;  but  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  using  these  stocks,  and  unless  the  gi*aft- 
ing  is  done  below  the  surface  of  the  soU  the 
pear  is  apt  to  break  away  from  the  thorn. 

THORN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  62  m.  S.  W.  of  Marienwerder ;  pop. 
in  1871,  16,619.  It  has  three  Protestant  and 
three  Catholic  churches,  famous  manufacto- 
ries of  gingerbread,  and  an  important  trade 
in  com  and  lumber.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Copernicus,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the 
market  place  and  a  monument  in  the  Catholic 
St.  John^s  church.  It  is  strongly  fortified. — 
Thorn  was  founded  about  1230  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  It  joined  the  Hanse  league,  and  in 
1454  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Po- 
land, to  which  it  was  confirmed  by  the  peace 
with  the  order  concluded  there  in  1466.  In 
1724  a  riot  between  the  students  of  the  Protes- 
tant gymnasium  and  those  of  the  Jesuit  school 
led  to- a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
citizens.    Thorn  has  repeatedly  been  besieged. 

THORN  APPLE.    See  Datura. 

THMNBURT,  George  Walter,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London  in  1828.  In  1845  he  published 
a  series  of  topographical  and  antiquarian  papers 
in  the  "Bristol  Joumal."  After  1858  the 
name  George  is  omitted  from  his  title  pages. 
He  has  published  "  Lays  and  Legends,  or  Bal- 
lads of  the  New  World"  (London,  1851); 
"Monarchs  of  the  Main,  or  Adventures  of  the 
Buccaneers  "  (1855) ;  "  Shakespeare's  England," 
and  "Art  ana  Nature  at  Home  and  Abroad  " 
(1856);  "Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew," 
and  "  Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  " 
(1857);  "Every  Man  his  Own  Trampeter,"  a 
novel  founded  on  Montluc's  memoirs  (1858) ; 
"Life  in  Spain,  Past  and« Present"  (1859); 
"Turkish  Life  and  Character"  (1860);  "Brit- 
ish Artists  from  Hogarth  to  Turner "  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1860);  "Ice-Bound,"  "Cross  Country," 
and  "life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A."  (1861) ; 
"Trae  as  Steel"  (1863);  "Wildfire"  (1864); 
"Haunted  London,"  and  "Tales  for  the  Ma- 
rines "  (1865) ;  "  Greatheart,  a  Cornish  Novel " 
(1866) ;  "  Two  Centuries  of  Song,"  a  collection 
of  ffers  de  socUte  (1867) ;  "  The  Vicar's  Court- 
ship," and  "Old  Stories  Retold"  (1869);  "A 
Tour  round  England"  (1870);  "Old  and  New 
London"  (2  vols.,  1878-'4);  and  "Historical 
and  Legendary  Ballads  and  Songs,"  a  collec- 
tion of  his  previously  published  poems  (1876). 


THORNHILL,  Sir  James,  an  English  painter, 
born  in  Weymouth  in  1676,  died  there,  May  4, 
1734.  He  settled  in  London,  and  during  the 
last  80  years  of  his  life  was  employed  on  im- 
portant works,  including  the  eight  pictures  in 
chiaroscuro  illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  inner  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
the  decorations  at  Kensington  palace,  Blen- 
heim, and  Greenwich  hospital.  In  1724  he 
opened  an  academy  for  drawing  at  his  house. 
Hogarth  was  his  pupil  and  son-in-law.  He 
was  knighted  by  George  I.,  and  represented 
Weymouth  in  parliament. 

THORNTON,  BoDneU,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  London  u\  1724,  died  May  9, 1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  conjunction  with 
George  Colman  the  elder  began  a  periodical, 
"The  Connoisseur,"  which  lasted  from  Jan- 
uary, 1754,  to  September,  1756.  With  Col- 
man also  he  was  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  "  The  St.  James's  Chronicle."  In  1762 
he  published  "An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
adapted  to  the  antient  British  Music,  viz.,  the 
Salt-box,  the  Jews-harp,  the  Marrow-bones 
and  Cleavers,  the  Hum-strum  or  Hurdy-gurdy, 
&c.,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  Account 
of  those  truly  British  Instruments  "  (4to,  Lpn- 
don);  the  ode  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  and  performed  on  the  instmments  named 
with  great  success.  In  conjunction  with  Col- 
man and  Richard  Warner  he  published  "  The 
Comedies  of  Plautus,  translated  into  familiar 
Blank  Verse"  (2  vols.,  1767),  of  which  he 
translated  "  Amphitryon,"  "  The  Braggart  Cap- 
tain," "  The  Treasure,"  "  The  Miser,"  and  "The 
Shipwreck."  In  1768  he  published  "  The  Bat- 
tle of  the  Wigs,  an  additional  Canto  to  Dr. 
Garth's  Poem  of  the  Dispensary  "  (4to). 

THOBNTON,  Matthew,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1714,  died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  24, 
1803.  His  father  emigrated  to  America  about 
1717.  The  son  was  educated  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  studied  tnedicine,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Londonderry,  N.  H.  In  1745,  as  a  sur- 
geon, he  joined  a  New  Hampshire  division  of 
500  men  m  the  expedition  against  Louisburg. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  Dr. 
Thornton  was  a  colonel  in  the  militia.  When 
a  provincial  convention  was  called,  he  was 
chosen  its  president ;  but  he  was  immediately 
appointed  to  represent  New  Hampshire  in  the 
congress,  and  was  permitted  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  after  taking  his  seat 
in  September,  1776.  Subsequently  he  was 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  later  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court.  lie  removed  from  Londonderry 
to  Exeter,  and  finally  fixed  his  residence  at 
Merrimack,  where  he  purchased  a  large  estate. 

THORNWELL,  Janes  Henley,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Marlborough  district,  S.  C,  in 
1811,  died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Aug.  1,  1862. 
He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
1829,  studied  theology,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing as  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  the  Waxhaw 
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chnrch.  In  1886  he  was  elected  professor  of 
logic  and  belles-lettres  in  the  South  Carolina 
college,  and  in  1838  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Columbia.  In  1840 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  eviden- 
ces of  Christianity  and  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
college,  and  in  May,  1852,  took  charge  of  the 
Glebe  street  church,  Charleston.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  ho  was  elected  president  of  the  col- 
lege, and  in  1856  resigned  to  take  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Presbyterian  theological  semi- 
nary at  Columbia.  He  published  ^^  Arguments 
of  Romanists  Discussed  and  Refuted'*  (New 
York,  1845);  "Discourses  on  Truth"  (1854); 
'*  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Masters,"  and 
"The  State  of  the  Country"  (1861);  and  nu- 
merous controversial  articles  in  the  "  South- 
em  Presbyterian  Review,"  defending  slavery 
and  secession.  His  collected  works  have  been 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Adger  (2  vols. 
8vo,  Richmond,  1874). 

THOKBrffSOFT,  Mary  (Fbancis),  an  English 
sculptress,  born  at  Thornham,  Norfolk,  in 
1814.  She  was  a  pupil  sof  her  father,  John 
Francis  (1780-1861),  who  attained  great  emi- 
nence in  London  as  a  portrait  sculptor,  and 
executed  busts  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Wellington,  and  many  of  the  statesmen 
of  his  time.  In  1840  she  married  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft,  also  a  pupil  of  her  father,  and  in  1842 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  she  received 
instructions  from  Thorwaldsen  and  Gibson. 
After  her  return  in  1843  she  was  employed  to 
execute  statues  of  four  of  the  royal  children 
in  the  character  of  the  four  seasons.  Her 
works  include  "The  Flower  Girl,"  "Sappho," 
"  Sleeping  Child,"  and  "  Giri  Skipping." 

THOROUGH  BASS,  the  art  by  which  harmony 
is  superadded  to  any  proposed  bass,  such  har- 
monies being  indicated  by  figures  placed  un- 
der the  bass  notes.  The  term  is  also  used  like 
counterpoint  as  synonymous  with  the  science 
of  harmony.    (See  Musio,  vol.  xii.,  p.  81.) 

THOHODGHWORT.    See  Boneset. 

THORPE,  Be^ianiB,  an  English  philologist, 
bom  about  1808,  died  at  Chiswick,  July  18, 
1870.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  translated  the  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar of  Rask,  superintended  a  series  of  editions 
of  Anglo-Saxon  works,  including  the  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Bible  by  Cfedmpn  (1832), 
and  published  Analecta  Anglo- Saxonica  (1834) ; 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Story  of 
Apollonius"  (1834);  Libri  Fsalmorum  Versio 
Antigua  Latina,  cum  Paraphrasi  Anglo-Sax- 
oniea  (1835) ;  the  great  collection  entitled  "  An- 
cient Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  with  a 
Compendious  Glossary,"  &c.  (1840);  Godex 
ExoniemU  (1842);  "  Northern  Mythology  "  (8 
vols.,  1851-'3),  a  critical  collection  of  the  le- 
gends of  Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany ; 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle"  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1861) ;  and  Diphmatieum  Anglieum  ^vi  Sax- 
anici,  a  collection  of  English  charters  (1865). 

THORWALDSEN,  Bertol,  a  Danish  sculptor,  born 
at  sea  between  Iceland  and  Denmark,  Nov. 


19,  1770,  died  in  Copenhagen,  March  24;  1844. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Icelander,  who  was  a  wood 
carver,  and  was  christened  Bartholomseus,  but 
was  called  by  the  diminutive  Bertel,  which  the 
Italians  turned  into  Alberto.  At  the  age  of  11 
he  entered  the  free  school  of  the  academy  of 
arts  in  Copenhagen.  At  17  he  gained  the  sil- 
ver medal  of  the  academy;  at  20  the  small 
gold  medal  for  his  "Heliodorus  driven  from 
the  Temple;"  and  in  1793  the  grand  prize, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  small  stipend  for 
studying  abroad.  For  several  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome  (March  8,  1797),  his  progress, 
owing  to  illness  and  his  own  diffidence,  re- 
ceived no  adequate  recognition.  He  was  pre- 
paring in  1803  to  return  to  Denmark,  when 
his  model  of  "  Jason  bearing  the  Groldbn 
Fleece  "  attracted  the  notice  of  Thomas  Hope, 
who  offered  him  a  liberal  sum  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  statue  in  marble,  which  reached 
England  only  in  1824.  His  earliest  efforts 
reflected  the  idealism  of  classic  art,  and  his 
Mars,  Mercury,  Ganymede,  the  Graces,  Ve- 
nus, Cupid  and  Psyche,  Hector  and  Priam, 
and  "Dance  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Heli- 
con" are  among  the  best  modem  imitations 
of  the  antique.  A  more  important  work  was 
the  magnificent  bass  relief  of  the  * "  Trium* 
phal  Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,"  the 
plaster  cast  of  which  was  completed  in  I81'2 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  for  the  Quirinal.  Two 
copies  in  marble  are  in  existence,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  palace  of  Christiansborg,  Copenha- 
gen. As  Thorwaldsen  gained  in  confidence 
and  executive  power,  he  rose  abov6  the  mere 
imitation  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  original  works.  In  1819  he  made  a 
brief  visit  to  Copenhagen.  His  progress  thither 
through  Italy  and  Germany  was  one  continuous 
ovation,  and  on  arriving  at  his  native  city  he 
was  escorted  in  triumph  to  apartments  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  royal  palace  of  Charlot- 
tenborg.  Returning  to  Rome  in  1820,  he  be- 
gan the  series  of  religious  wprks  which  stamp 
him  as  one  of  the  regenerators  of  sculpture. 
Among  these  was  his  colossal  group  of  "  Christ 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  now  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Copenhagen.  In  the  same  church 
are  his  statues  of  the  four  great  prophets  and 
many  fine  bass  reliefs,  and  the  exterior  is 
adorned  by  his  frieze  of  "  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,"  and  by  a  group  in  alto  rilievo  repre- 
senting the  "Preaching  of  St.  John,"  which 
fills  the  pediment.  He  also  executed  seated 
statues  of  Galileo,  of  Copernicus,  in  Warsaw, 
and  of  Byron,  in  Trinity  college  library,  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  monument  to  Pius  Vll. ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  works.  His  largest  single 
work  is  the  colossal  lion  near  Lucerne,  Switz- 
erland, commemorating  the  Swiss  guards  who 
fell  in  defending  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  10,  1792; 
and  among  his  statues  in  bronze  are  those  of 
Schiller  at  Stuttgart  and  Gutenberg  at  Mentz. 
In  1838  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  a  frigate 
furnished  him  by  the  government,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  royal  palace.    He  died  suddenly 
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of  disease  of  the  heart,  just  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  theatre.  He  was  engaged  until 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death  upon  a  bust  of 
Luther,  which  was  left  unfinished.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  modesty,  generosity,  and  amia- 
bility. As  a  sculptor  of  bass  relief  he  sur- 
passed any  of  his  contemporaries;  and  some 
of  his  smaller  works  in  this  department,  as 
the  "Day"  and  "Night,''  modelled  in  1816  at 
a  single  sitting,  display  a  fertile  vein  of  poetic 
imagination  and  executive  refinement.  In  other 
works  of  the  class  he  neglected  the  execution 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  vigor  and  strength. 
His  entire  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  large  personal  property,  were  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  Copenhagen  for  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  the  celebrated  museum 
containing  his  mausoleum  and  marble  or  plas- 
ter copies  of  all  his  works,  of  which  Hoist 
published  120  lithographs  in  his  Musee  Thor- 
valdsen  (Copenhagen,  1851).  Eugene  Plon 
established  in  1874  a  Thorwaldsen  museum  at 
the  Louvre. — See  Thieler's  various  works  on 
Thorwaldsen,  including  his  life  collated  from 
his  autobiography  (German,  Leipsic,  1852-'6 ; 
English  translation  by  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard, 
London,  1865),  and  Eugene  Plon's  Thorvald- 
$eny  9a  vie  et  son  CBUvre  (Paris,  1867 ;  English 
translation  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  London,  1874, 
and  by  Miss  I.  M.  Luyster,  Boston,  1874). 

THOU,  Jacqnes  Angiste  de  (Lat.  Thtjakub),  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1568, 
died  May  7,  1617.  He  was  the  son  of  a  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  studied 
law  at  home  and  in  Italy,  and  was  eai'ly  en- 
gaged in  diplomatic  and  judicial  employments. 
In  1588  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  states 
general  at  Blois.  He  aided  in  effecting  a  rec- 
onciliation between  Henry  III.  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  went  to  Germany  and  Italy  to 

frocure  men  and  money  for  them.  Henry 
V.  appointed  him  grand  master  of  the  royal 
library,  and  in  1594  president  d  mortier  of 
the  parlidment  of  Paris.  He  was  one  of 
the  framers  of  the  edict  of  Kantes,  and  sup- 
ported the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church  by 
preventing  the  adoption  of  ^veral  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent  On  the  death  of  Henry 
rV.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of 
finance.  His  ffistoria  sui  Temporis  (completed 
from  his  materials  by  P^re  Dupuy  and  Nicolas 
Rigault  in  a  7th  ed.,  1620)  embraces  the  period 
from  1548  to  1607,  in  188  books.  The  only 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  S. 
Buckley  and  T.  Carte  (7  vols,  fol.,  London, 
1783),  including  besides  the  above  his  auto- 
biography, letters,  and  various  essays,  with 
an  appendix  by  Rigault  continuing  the  history 
to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  A  French  transla- 
tion appeared  in  1784,  in  16  vols.  4to,  and  a 
new  edition  of  his  autobiography  in  French, 
by  Masson,  in  1888.  De  Thou  also  left  some 
Latin  poems :  Hieraeosophion^  site  de  Re  Ac- 
dpitraria  Lihri  III.  (4to,  1584) ;  Poemata  Sor 
cra  (12mo,  1599) ;  and  Posteritati^  &c.  (12mo, 
1678). — See  "  Life  of  Thnanus,  with  some  Ac- 


count of  his  Writings,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Col- 
linson  (London,  1807),  and  Discours  sur  la  vie 
et  les  oUvrages  de  J.  A.  de  Thou,  by  Philar^te 
Oliasles  (Paris,  1824). — His  son,  FRANgois  Au- 
GUSTE,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  royal  library, 
was  a  friend  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  was  executed 
with  him,  Sept.  12,  1642. 

THOViBS.    See  Du  PExiT-TnorABS. 

THRACE,  in  ancient  geography,  originally 
that  part  of  modern  Turkey  in  Europe  lying 
between  the  Danube,  the  Black  sea,  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  Struma, 
and  a  line,  not  well  defined,  connecting  that 
river  with  the  Danube.  In  later  times  that 
part  of  Thrace  which  lay  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  (now  Struma)  and  Nestus  (Kara-su) 
was  annexed  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and  the 
country  K.  of  the  H(emus  (Balkan)  was  made 
by  the  Romans  a  separate  province  under  the 
name  of  Mcesia.  Thrace,  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  IlaBmus,  E.  by 
the  Euxine,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
Mgean  sea,  and  W.  by  the  Nestus.  Two  off- 
shoots of  the  Hffimus,  the  Rhodope  (Despoto 
Dagh),  E.  of  the  Nestus,  and  a  parallel  range 
near  the  Euxine,  traversed  it  in  a  8.  E.  di- 
rection. It  was  watered,  besides  the  Nestus, 
by  the  Hebrus  (Maritza)  and  its  affluents  the 
Artiscus  (Tundja),  Agrianes  (Erkeneh),  arid 
others.  The  principal  towns  were  Apollonift 
and  Salmydessus  on  the  Euxine;  Byzantium 
(Constantinople)  on  the  Bosporus;  Selymbria 
and  Perinthus  or  Heraclea  (itekli)  on  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  Callipolis  (Gallipoli)  and  Sestos  on  the 
Hellespont,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  (pen- 
insula of  Gallipoli);  Lysimachia,  iEnos,  Me- 
sembria,  Maronea,  and  Abdera,  on  the  ^ge- 
an;  and  Pliilippopolis,  Hadrianopolis  (Adria- 
nople),  and  Trajanopolis,  on  the  Hebrus.  The 
towns  on  the  coast  were  all  Greek  settlements. 
The  district  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus, 
called  Macedonia  Adjecta,  contained  Neapolis, 
Pbilippi,  and  Amphipolis.  In  the  times  of  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydides,  Thrace,  in  the  wider 
sense,  was  peopled  by  numerous  tribes,  prob- 
ably Goths  and  Scythians,  as  Getae,  Treres, 
Odrys8B,  Triballi,  Daci,  and  MoesL  At  an  early 
period  they  seem  to  have  greatly  influenced 
the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  especially  their 
mythology  and  religious  rites.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  powerful,  warlike,  and  cruel.  They 
worshipped  deities  identified  with  Mars,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana,  and  had  an  oracle  of  Bacchus 
on  a  lofty  summit  of  Rhodope.  Orpheus, 
Linus,  Musasas,  and  Eumolpus  are  said  to  have 
been  Thracians.  We  find  fragments  of  the 
Thracian  race  also  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
central  Greece. — The  Thracians  are  said  to 
have  been  conquered  by  the  Teucrians  and 
Mysians.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Darius,  but  recovered  their  freedom 
after  the  reverses  of  Xerxes.  Their  most  pow- 
erful native  rulers  were  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysn,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi 
in  424  B.  C,  and  his  nephew  Seuthes,  after 
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whose  death  the  Thracian  kingdom  was  split 
up  in  parts.  Philip  of  Macedon  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander it  was  ruled  by  Lysiniachus.  It  was 
subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  and  final- 
ly, with  the  latter,  to  the  Roman  dominions, 
though  it  long  continued  to  be  governed  by 
native  chiefs.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  eastern  part. 
Its  main  parts  now  form  the  vilayet  of  Edimeh 
(Adrianople).    (See  Roumelia.)  • 

THRALE.    See  Piozzi. 

THEASHGIL    See  Thbubh. 

THEA8TBULUS,  an  Athenian  general,  attached 
to  the  democratic  party,  died  about  the  close 
of  390  B.  G.  In  411  he  was  in  command  of 
an  Athenian  galley  in  the  fleet  at  Samos,  and 
joined  the  opponents  of  the  oligarchical  gov- 
ernment of  the  400.  He  was  soon  after  made 
a  general  by  an  assembly  in  the  camp,  and 
procured  the  pardon  and  recall  of  Alcibiades. 
At  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  secured  the  victory  by  a  sud- 
den attack  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  In  407, 
with  a  fleet  of  80  ships,  he  reduced  most  of 
the  revolted  cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  to 
submission,  and  about  the  same  time  was  with 
Alcibiades  elected  one  of  the  new  generals. 
Banished  on  the  establishment  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  he  seized  with  the  aid  of  some  The- 
bans  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  and  with  1,000 
men  occupied  Pirceus.  From  this  place  he 
carried  on  a  brisk  warfare  against  the  thirty, 
and  the  ten  who  succeeded  them,  and  finally 
delivered  Athens  and  restored  the  democratic 
government  (403).  In  895  he  led  an  army  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Thebans,  then  menaced 
by  Sparta,  and  in  390  was  sent  with  40  ships 
to  aid  the  Rhodians  against  Teleutias,  restored 
the  Athenian  intenest  in  Byzantium,  secured 
several  new  alliances,  and  reduced  Methymna 
and  other  towns  in  Lesbos.  Afterward  sail- 
ing south,  he  anchored  in  the  Eurymedon, 
near  Aspendus  in  Cilicia,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants, exasperated  by  some  act  of  his  soldiers, 
killed  him  in  the  night. 

THKASTMEBrrS,  or  Tnudneiiu,  Lake.  See  Pe- 
BuoiA,  and  Hannibal. 

THREAD  WOUL  See  Entozoa,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
670.  

THREATEHnNd  LETIiaUS,  sent  to  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  have  been 
said  to  constitute  a  misdemeanor  or  criminal 
offence  at  common  law.  Blaokstone  says  that 
threatening  by  letter  (even  without  demand) 
to  kill  any  of  the  king's  subjects  or  to  fire  their 
houses,  &c.,  was  made  high  treason  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  though  this  is  no  longer 
the  law,  the  offence  is  punishable  severely  un- 
der existing  statutes.  In  many  of  the  United 
States  there  are  statutory  provisions,  punishing 
with  great  severity  an  attempt  to  extort  money ' 
by  means  of  a  threatening  letter.  It  may  bo 
said  generally  that  a  threat,  to  be  indictable, 
must  be  such  as  might  naturally  overcome  a 
man  of  ordinary  firmness  and  sagacity;  and 


the  money  demanded  under  the  threat  must  be 
monev  to  which  the  sender  of  the  letter  has 
no  right.  In  England,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
offence  at  law  to  post  up,  on  a  placard  or  oth- 
erwise, a  threatening  notice. 

THKiaB  RIVEB8  (Fr.  Trois  Eiviires),  a  city 
and  port  of  entry  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Maurice,  62  m. 
S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Quebec  and  80  m.  N.  E. 
of  Montreal;  pop.  in  1861,  6,058;  in  1871, 
7,570.  It  is  connected  by  ferry  with  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  lumber,  which  is  shipped  in  large  quantities 
to  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  The  value  of  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  was  $82,- 
097;  of  exports,  $159,451.  An  additional  ele- 
ment of  prosperity  is  the  manufacture  of  iron 
wares,  for  which  the  St.  Maurice  forges,  3  m. 
distant,  are  noted.  The  city  contains  two 
branch  banks,  a  college,  an  English  academy, 
an  Ursuline  convent  and  school,  several  other 
schools,  a  tri-weekly  and  a  semi-weekly  news- 
paper (both  French),  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral and  parish  church,  and  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, and  Wesleyan  Metliodist  churches.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas. — Three  Rivers 
was  founded  in  1618.  With  the  parish  of  the 
same  name  it  forms  an  electoral  district  for 
parliamentary  purposes,  having  an  area  of  17} 
sq.  m.  and  8,414  inhabitants  in  1871. 

THKEBHEK.    See  Share,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  829. 

THRfSHING  MACHINE,  a  machine  for  thresh- 
ing and  separating  grun  from  the  straw.  The 
threshing  noor  of  the  ancients  was  a  flat  sur- 
face of  ground  covered  with  clay  rolled  smooth 
and  hard.  Sheaves  of  grain  were  spread  evenly 
on  this  floor,  and  cattle  driven  over  it  until 
the  grain  was  beaten  out  by  the  constant  tramp- 
ing upon  it.  The  Egyptians  usually  muzzled 
the  ox  while  threshing,  and  the  Greeks  are 
said  by  ^lian  to  have  had  the  iilth'y  practice 
of  besmearing  the  mouths  of  animals  with 
dung  to  prevent  their  eating  the  grain.  The 
flail,  which  is  yet  in  common  use  by  small 
farmers,  is  a  very  ancient  invention.  Planks 
or  timbers  stuck  over  with  pieces  of  flint  or 
hard  wooden  pegs  were  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  answered  no  good  purpose.  Michael 
Menzies  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  flrst  inventor  of  a  machine  for  threshing, 
which  was  merely  an  adaptation  of  suitable 
mechanism  to  drive  a  large  number  of  flails  by 
water  power.  Though  unsuccessful  in  prac- 
tice, this  machine  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. In  1758  a  Stirlingshire  farmer  named 
Leckie  invented  a  rotary  machine  which  con- 
sisted of  a  set  of  cross  arms  attached  to  a  hori- 
zontal shaft,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  cylin- 
drical case.  It  proved  tolerably  efiicient  in 
threshing  oats,  but  was  not  adapted  to  wheat, 
as  it  knocked  off  the  entire  head  from  the 
straw  without  separating  the  kernels.  Mr. 
Leckie  having  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
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a  rotary  motion  for  this  pnrpoie,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  remedf  the  defects  of  bis  ma- 
obine  and  perfect  the  iBfention.  In  1786  An- 
drew HeikJe,  a  Scotchman,  made  an  improve- 
ment on  Leckie's  machine  by  Bubstituting  a 
drain  or  cylinder  with  beatera  attached  to  the 
circnmference.  He  also  applied  rollers,  con- 
nected by  suitable  mechanism  to  the  driving 
gear,  for  feeding  in  the  straw.  When  operated, 
the  dmm  waa  set  in  rapid  motion  by  water  or 
other  power;  the  sheaves  of  grain,  unbound 
and  placed  between  the  rollers,  were  fed  in ; 
and  the  beaters,  revolving  with  great  Telocity 
on  the  peripheiy  of  the  %nra,  beat  out  the 
grain  from  the  heada  and  partially  separated 
it  from  tbe  etraw.  A  patent  was  procured-  in 
Great  Britain  in  1788,  when  Mr,  Meikle  con- 
structed the  first  working  machine,  and  added 
many  new  improvements,  among  which  was 
tbe  attachment  of  a  fan  mill,  by  which  the 
grain  was  Boparated  and  cleaned  from  both 
straw  and  chaff.  Though  an  invention  of  vast 
importance,  saving  annually  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  manual  labor,  and  immensely  increas- 
ing the  product  of  grain  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  the  simplicity  of  tbe  threshing 
machine  and  the  perfection  of  Meikle's  inven- 
tions left  little  room  for  great  modern  improve- 
ments. Meikle's,  with  some  modifications,  was 
.  the  first  form  of  drum  machine  nsed  in  tbe  Uni- 
ted States ;  bnt  although  the  beater  drnra  ia 
Htitl  used  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  long  been  re- 
placed here  bj  the  spiked  drum,  which  runs  at 
a  higher  speed.  This  form  of  machine  confdsts 
principally  of  a  concave  bed  made  of  heavy 
plank  lined  with  iron  spikes  arranged  spirally, 
into  which  the  drum,  also  armed  with  spirally 
disposed  spikes,  revolves.  Such  machines  are 
capable  of  threshing  SOO  bushels  of  oats  and 
ov«r  100  of  wheat  in  10  hours.  Most  modem 
threshing  machines  have  grain  separaters  at- 
tached, by  which  the  grain  is  winnowed  by  a 
revolving  fan,  and  also  elevators  which  are 
long  endlbss  aprons  moved  on  rollers,  by  means 
of  which  the  straw  ia  taken  up  into  a  mow  or 
on  to  a  stack.  Numerous  machines  of  this 
kind  are  employed  in  tbe  United  States,  es- 
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fecially  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  region. 
a  many  places  where  the  farms  are  not  large, 
it  is  the  practice  to  employ  threshers  who 
■novo  their  machines,  which  are  on  wheels 
like  those  of  a  wagon,  from  place  to  place. 


One  of  these  machines,  patented  by  Peter 
Geiser,  is  represented  in  the  engraving.  M 
is  the  feeding  board,  end  I  the  toothed  dmm, 
which  throws  tbe  straw  and  threshed  grain  on 
to  an  inclined  plane  between  I  and  B.  Be- 
tween B  and  0  there  is  a  rack,  through  which 
tbe  grain  falls,  while  the  straw  is  moved  for- 
ward on  to  tbe  elevator  N  by  means  of  a 
reciprocating  rake.  The  grain  falls  back  on 
an  inclined  plane  to  E,  thence  down  over  tbe 
fluted  rollers  £  and  F,  where,  receiving  the  air 
blast. from  the  revolving  fan  II,  the  chuff  is 
blown  away,  the  grain  passing  down  into  re- 
ceptacles below.  Lighter  grains  and  seeds  of 
weeds  are  blown  further,  beyond  a  screen,  and 
are  carried  along  n  ith  some  good  grain  by  an 
elevator,  back  to  the  thresher  at  L,  by  which 
means  all  the  good  grain  is  saved. 

imOCKMOKTON,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Texas, 
drained  by  the  Brazos  river  and  its  affiuents ; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  returned  as  having  Jio  popu- 
lation in  1670.  The  surface  is  mostly  broken 
and  hilly,  suited  to  grazing..  In  the  south, 
near  the  Clear  fork  of  the  Brazos,  is  some 
good  farming  land. 

IHBOCHOBTON,  Sir  Nltbtlas,  an  English  states- 
-man,  born  in  London  about  1613,  died  there, 
Feb.  12, 1671.  He  was  page  to  tbe  duke  of  Rich- 
mond till  1588,  was  afterward  sewer  to  Henry 
Vlll.,  and  beaded  a  troop  at  tbe  siege  of  Bou- 
logne. Distinguished  in  the  Scottish  campaign 
under  Somerset,  be  was  knighted,  receiveo  val- 
ftable  manors,  and  sat  in  parliament  as  mem- 
ber tor  Northampton.  He  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Edward  VL  in  1553,  and,  tliouph  a 
Protestant  and  aware  of  the  movement  in 
favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,'  favored  tbe  accession 
of  Mary.  He  was  arrested  in  1654  as  an 
accomplir«  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion, 
conducted  his  own  defence,  and  was  acquitted, 
but  remanded  to  the  tower  on  the  ground  that 
the  verdict  was  contrary  to  law.  lie  was  re- 
leased in  1655,  lived  for  a  time  in  France,  and 
in  1566  privately  visited  the  princess  Elizabeth 
at  Hatfield,  after  whose  accession  he  was 
made  successively  chief  bntlcr  of  England  and 
chamberlain  of  the  excheqner.  As  ambassador 
to  France  from  1568  to  1668,  he  favored  the 
policy  of  Cecil,  and  intrigued  to  foment  the 
civil  religions  war.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
1669  for  favoring  a  marriiige  between  Mary 
qneeo  of  Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
never  regained  Elizabeth's  confidence. 

'1D0S1S.    See  Baiiy,  Diseases  op  tue, 
p.  108. 

U,  tbe  common  name  of  a  very  largo 
family  of  dentirostral  birds,  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  songsters  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Tbe  bill  is  of  moderate  length, 
rather  stout,  slightly  convex  and  keeled  above, 
with  sharp  and  notched  tip ;  at  the  base  of  the  . 
npper  mandible  on  each  side  of  the  gBF>e  is  a 
row  of  bristles  much  smaller  than  in  tbe  fly- 
catobers;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  bill,  partly 
protected  by  a  nfembranous  scale ;  wings  toler- 
ably long,  broad,  usnally  rounded  at  the  end. 
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with  the  first  qnili  very  amall;  legs  rather 
abort  and  tttout ;  tarsi  compressed,  covered  in 
front  by  a  single  scale  in  tbo  typical  genus 
turdia  (Ljan.l  •  tail  moderate.  Tbe  food  con- 
sista  of  insects,  worms,  berries,  and  frnita,  and 
Bomotimea  molluaks ;  they  move  on  the  groimd 
by  hopping  on  both  feet  at  once. — More  than 
100  species  of  the  genua  turdut  are  described, 
having  the  characters  given  stwve ;  they  are 
found  in  ail  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  more 
or  lesa  migrator}' and  shy;  the  nest  is  made  of 
ooarae  gras^u^s  and  mosses,  nsnaily  lined  with 
mud  and  soft  plants,  and  is  placed  on  bushes 
or  trees ;  the  eggs  are  live  or  six  ;  the  fleab  is 
delicate.  Several  species  have  been  already 
noticed  under  Blade  bird,  Fieldfabe,  and 
RoBi.v.  Among  the  American  species  is  the 
wood  thrush  {T.  musUlinui,  Gmel.),  8  in.  long 
and  IS^  in.  in  alar  extent ;  the  form  is  stout, 
the  tail  nearly  even,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
-quills  tbklougest;  tbe  general  color  is  rufous 
brown  above,  brightest  on  the  head,  and  oliva- 
ceoos  on  the  tail;  pure  white  below,  with 
nameroQS  blackish  spots  on  breast  and  sides ; 


Wood  Thruih  (Turdai  moiUiUniu). 

legs  yellow;  bil!  brown,  yellowish  at  base.  It 
is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  south  to  Guatemala.  The 
notes  are  few,  but  powerful,  clear,  and  mellov, 
rising  and  (ailing  in  gentle  cadences ;  they  are 
ospeoiallj  pleasing  at  sunset;  tbe  food  consists 
of  berries  and  small  fruits,  and  insects ;  the 
flight  is  elevated.  The  eggs  are  uniform  light 
blue ;  tbe  young  are  easily  raised  from  the  egg, 
and  they  sing  well  in  captivity.  Several  other 
species  are  described. — Of  the  European  species, 
the  largest  is  the  missel  thrnsh  (T.  viscirorvt, 
Linn.),  11  in.  long;  it  is  light  grayish  brown 
above,  the  fore  part  of  tbe  head  grayish  and 
the  rump  shaded  with  ochrey  yellow;  secon-" 
dary  coverts  and  tail  feathers  tipped  with  gray- 
ish white ;  a  cream-colored  band  from  bill 
over  eyes ;  below  yellowish  white,  each  feath- 
er tipped  with  a  black  spot,  largest  and  trans- 
.  versely  oblong  on  breast,  smaller  and  triangular 
on  nei^.  It  freqiieuts  woods  and  copses,  in 
small  stra^llng  flocks,  and  is  shy  and  vigilant ; 
it  feeds  chiefly  on  berries,  espocialiy  tlioso  of 
tlie  mistletoe  (whence  its  common  name).  The 
aong  of  the  male  resembles  that  of  the  black- 


bird,  and  is  heard  as  oarlj  as  Febmary,  before 
tbe  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  even  dnring 

storms,  whence  its  name  of  storm  cock ;  it  Is 


Song  Thnub  or  Uivli  (Ttudita  muticna). 

very  bold  in  spring.  The  eggs  are  fonr  or  five, 
H  by  I  in.,  flesh-colored  with  irregular  scat- 
tered spots  of  brownish  red ;  two  broods  are 

generally  raised  in  a  season ;  it  has  been  seen 
to  carry  off  small  birds  to  its  nest  to  feed  Its 
voung;  the  flesh  is  good.  The  song  thrash, 
throstle,  or  mavis  (7'.  miaitvt,  Linn.)  is  S  in. 
long,  yellowish  brown  above,  tinned  with  red 
on  the  head ;  secondary  coverts  tipped  with 
reddish  yellow  ;  fore  part  of  neck  and  breast 
yellowish,  each  feather  terminated  by  a  triao- 
gular  brownish  black  spot ;  lower  wing  coverts 
reddish  yellow.  It  frequents  lightly  wooded 
regions  and  gardens,  in  tbe  Intter  destroying 
snails,  which  it  obtains  by  breaicing  the  shell 
against  a  stone ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Euro- 
pean songsters,  singing  from  early  sprii^  to 
autnmn,  in  tbe  morning  and  evening,  from  :tbe 


Brown  Ttmtbet  (HuporlijnKbiiB  mfin). 

top  of  a  bnsh  or  tree.  Its  flesh,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  winter  when  the  food  conosts 
of  anails  and  worms,  ie  very  fat  and  joicj.— 
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The  brown  thmsli  or  thrasher  is  placed  hj 
Baird  in  the  subfamily  mimina  (with  the  cat 
bird  and  mocking  bird),  and  genas  harporhyn- 
ehtu  (Cab.).  This  bird  (H,  rufus.  Cab.,  or  71 
rufus,  Linn.)  is  11^  in.  long  and  18  in.  in  alar 
extent;  brownish  red  above;  below  pale  rofous 
white,  thickly  streaked  with  dark  brown,  and 
tinged  anteriorly  with  reddish;  two  white 
bands  on  the  wings;  inner  surface  of  wings 
and  inner  edge  of  primaries  cinnamo;i;  t^l 
mf oas.  It  is  f  oond  over  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  Missouri,  and  to  the  high  central 
plains ;  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  southern 
states,  and  is  almost  as  numerous  as  the  robin ; 
it  migrates  by  day,  singly,  with  a  low  and 
heayy  flight.  The  song  is  prolonged,  loud, 
varied,  and  melodious.  The  eggs  are  four  to 
six,  dnll  pale  buff,  with  numerous  brown  dots ; 
two  broods  are  raised  annually  in  the  southern 
states ;  it  breeds  well  in  aviaries,  and  the  young 
are  raised  like  mocking  birds,  singing  well  and 
very  active  in  confinement.  It  is  a  bold  and 
powerful  bird,  chasing  cats,  dogs,  and  foxes, 
not  afraid  of  hawks  and  snakes,  and  savagely 
fighting  with  its  rivals  in  breeding  time ;  both 
sexes  incnbate;  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
berries,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  water 
thmsh  (seiuriu  Naveboraeensis,  Nutt. ;  T.  aqtia- 
tieus,  Wils.)  is  placed  by  the  most  recent  or- 
nithologists in  the  family  ayhieolida  or  war- 
*bler8 ;  it  is  6i  in.  long  and  9f  in.  in  alar  extent ; 
olive  brown  above  with  a  green  shade ;  beneath 
pale  sulphur  yellow,  brightest  on  the  abdomen ; 
the  other  parts  thickly  streaked  with  olivace- 
ous brown,  and  blackish  on  the  breast.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  eastern  United  States  to 
the  Missouri  and  south  to  Central  America. 

ITOJABTOS.    See  Thou,  Jaoqueb  Auoubtk  de. 

THVCTDIDES,  a  Greek  historian,  born  in  Ath- 
ens probably  about  471  B.  C,  died  about  400. 
He  was  the  son  of  Olorus,  and  was  probably 
connected  with  the  family  of  Cimon.  He  tells 
ns  that  he  owned  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  oppo- 
site Thasos.  In  424  B.  C.  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven 
ships,  and  charged  with  the  general  authority 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  but  as  he  failed  to  ar- 
rive in  time  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  the 
important  city  of  Amphipolis  to  the  Spartan 
general  Brasidas,  he  was  condemned  to  exile, 
which  continued  20  years.  He  spent  much  of 
this  time  in  Thrace;  but  he  must  also  have 
visited  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain from  his  own  writings  that  he  frequent- 
ly visited  the  states  under  Lacediemonian  rule. 
He  returned  to  Athens  about  the  time  the  city 
was  freed  by  Thrasybnlus.  The  accounts  of 
his  death  are  uncertain.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  he  was  assassinated  after  his  return; 
according  to  Plutarch,  he  was  said  (o  have  been 
killed  in  Thrace,  though  his  remains  were  car- 
ried to  his  native  city.  The  work  by  which 
Thuoydides  is  known  is  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesi^  war,  a  work  equally  disitingnished 
by  truthfulness,  historical  insight,  excellence 
of  narration,  and  masterly  arrangement  of 


parts.  The  first  edition  was  published  by  Al- 
dus at  Venice  in  1602.  Of  the  numerous  later 
editions,  the  best  are  those  of  J.  Bekker  (8 
vols.,  Berlin,  1821),  Haack  (2  vols.  8vo,  Leip- 
sic,  1820),  Poppo  (10  vols.  8vd,  Leipsic,  1821- 
'39),  Arnold  (3  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1830-'86), 
and  Stahl's  revised  edition  of  Poppo  (Leipsic,  ' 
1848-'75).  There  have  been  English  versions 
by  Nicolls  (London,  1550),  Hobbes,  W.  Smith 
(1768),  Bloomfield  (1829),  Dale  (1856),  and 
Richard  Crawley  (1874). 

nWCiS  (Hindi,  thuffnay  to  deceive),  a  sect  of 
assassins  in  India,  now  exterminated  by  the 
British  government.  They  roamed  about  the 
country  in  bands  of  from  80  to  800,  and 
strangled  to  death  such  persons  as  they  could 
decoy  into  their  company.  Their  atrocions 
practices  were  not  followed  so  much  from  im- 
pulses of  plunder  or  malice  as  from  religious 
motives.  They  were  worshippers  of  the  god- 
dess Kali,  who  presided  over  impure  love, 
sensual  indulgence,  and  death.  The  members 
of  the  sect  belonged  to  different  Hindoo  castes, 
and  each  had  its  functions.  The  bands  were 
under  a  junadar  or  $irdar,  who  was  the  lead- 
er, and  a  gvru  or  teacher.  Its  members  were 
classified  into  spies,  who  were  learners ;  stran- 
glers;  entrappers,  who  were  sometimes  wo- 
men; and  grave  diggers.  They  usually  assumed 
the  dress  of  merchants  or  pilgrims,  and  often 
craved  the  protection  of  those  whom  they  in- 
tended to  destroy.  Their  usual  instrument  of 
destruction  was  the  handkerchief,  with  which 
by  a  dexterous  movement  they  strangled  their 
victims.  The  spies  having  informed  the  band 
of  the  route,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  their 
intended  victims,  the  members  travelled  in 
such  lines  as  to  be  near  one  another,  and  the 
entrappers  by  artful  management  attracted 
them  to  a  spot  remote  from  dwellings,  where 
the  stranglers  executed  their  office ;  and  hav- 
ing stripped  them  of  whatever  they  possessed, 
the  grave  diggers  buried  them,  with  such  pre- 
cautions as  generally  to  prevent  discovery* 
The  plunder  was  divided,  one  third  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  sect,  one  third  to 
the  goddess  Eali,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
partners  in  the  assassination.  After  a  murder 
the  Thugs  who  had  committed  it  united  in  a  sort  ' 
of  sacrament,  eating  consecrated  sugar.  Their 
deities  were  carefully  consulted  before  going 
on  their  expeditions,*  and  unless  the  omens 
were  favorable  the  Thug  would  not  go.  Nei- 
ther women  nor  old  men  were  victims.  Eu- 
ropeans were  never  killed,  as  there  would  have 
been  more  danger  of  detection.  There  were 
also  bands  of  Mohammedan  Thugs,  of  the  sect 
of  Mooltanees,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  first 
the  system  of  thuggee  originated  with  Moham- 
medan banditti,  though  it  afterward  beoame 
more  a  Hindoo  than  a  Mohammedan  practice, 
and  the  words  used  are  of  Sanskrit  origin. 
Thugs  were  found  in  all  parts  of  India.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  exterminate  these  bands 
of  murderers,  in  several  of  the  native  states, 
even  prior  to  the  present  century ;  but  their 
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connection  as  a  wide-spread  religions  frater- 
nitj*  remained  unknown  till  1829,  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who 
appointed  Capt.  (afterward  Sir  William)  Slee- 
man  to  hreak  up  the  organization.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  arrest  of  every 
known  Thug  or  relative  of  a  Thug  in  India; 
8,266  such  persons  were  apprehended  prior 
to  1837.  They  were  colonized  at  Juhbulpore 
into  a  trade  settlement,  where  technical  in- 
struction was  afforded  them  and  tlieir  children. 
Their  descendants  are  still  under  government 
supervision  there,  and  the  practice  of  thuggee 
has  become  extinct. — In  1836  the  government 
published,  for  judicial  purposes,  ^*  Kamaseeana, 
or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peculiar  Language  used 
by  the  Thugs,"  by  Capt.  Sleeman.  See  also 
"The  Confe&^ions  of  a  Thug,"  by  Meadows 
Taylor  (London,  1858). 

THULE,  the  name  reported  by  the  ancient 
navigator  Pytheas,  about  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  as  that  of  the  northernmost 
region  of  Europe.  Strabo  says  that  he  gives 
no  clue  as  to  whether  it  is  an  island,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  inhabited;  and  it  is  therefore  prob- 
able that  Pytheas  did  not  visit  THule  himself. 
Iceland  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  land 
he  referred  to,  as  he  says  it  was  six  days  from 
the  Orcades  (Orkney  islands);  yet  there  are 
other  reasons  which  favor  the  view  that  Main- 
land, the  largest  of  the  Shetland  group,  or  Jut- 
land, or  i^orway,  is  meant. 

THDN.  L  A  walled  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar,  about  1  m. 
from  Lake  Thun,  and  16  m.  S.  £.  of  Bern; 
pop.  about  4,700.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  old  Kyburg  castle,  the  cathedral, 
the  federal  military  academy,  and  the  modern 
Gothic  castle  of  Schadau.  It  is  a  summer  re- 
sort of  tourists  to  the  Bernese  Alps.  IL  A 
lake,  10  m.  long,  2  m.  wide,  and  1,896  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  connects  at  the  S.  £.  end  with 
Lake  Brienz  by  the  Aar,  which  again  emerges 
from  the  N.  W.  end  of  Lake  Thun,  and  the 
water  of  the  Kander  is  carried  into  the  lake 
through  an  artificial  channel  formed  in  1714. 
The  shores  near  the  town  of  Thun  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  villas  and  gardens.  Near  the  S. 
W.  shore  are  the  two  mountains  Niesen  and 
Stockhorn.    A  small  steamer  plies  regularly. 

THUNBERG,  Ciri  P^ter,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
born  in  JOnkoping,  Novi  11,  1743,  died  in  Up- 
sal,  Aug.  8,  1828.  He  studied  under  Linnaeus 
at  Upsal,  became  surgeon  in  a  Dutch  ship  in 
1771,  passed  three  winters  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  between  1773  and  1779  resided 
principally  in  Java  and  Japan.  He  returned 
to  Sweden  in  1779,  and  was  appointed  in  1784 
professor  in  the  chair  formerly  occupied  by 
Linnteus,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
His  works  include  Flora  Japonica,  &c.  (Leip- 
sic,  1784) ;  a  general  account  of  his  travels  un- 
der the  title  of  Beaa  uti  Enropa^  Africa^  Asia 
(4  vols.,  Upsal  1788-'91),  which  was  translated 
into  German,  English,  and  French;  Prodromus 
Plantarum   Capemium   (1794-1800) ;    Iconea 


Plantarum  Japonicarum  (1794-1806);  Fhra 
Capensis  (1807-13);  and  nearly  100  academi- 
cal dissertations. 

THUNDEK.    See  Lightning. 

THURGAIL  a  N.  £.  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
lake  of  Constance,  separating  it  from  Schaff- 
hausen,  Baden,  Wdrtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  S. 
E.  and  S.  by  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  and  W.  by 
Zurich;  area,  882  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  93,300, 
nearly  all  Germans,  of  whom  23,454  were  Ko- 
man  Catholics.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level,  but  numerous  hills  traverse  the  country 
in  different  directions,  the  height  of  which 
nowhere  exceeds  1,000  ft.  above  the  lake  of 
Constance.  Theprincipal  river  is  the  Thur, 
which  flows  2^.  W.  and  W.  through  Thurgau 
and  Zurich  to  the  Rhine.  The  climate  in  the 
southwest  is  severe,  but  elsewhere  temperate. 
The  soil  is  not  very  productive.  Fruit  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  good  wine  is  produced. 
About  one  fifth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forest.  Linen  and  cotton  goods,  ribbons,  lace, 
hosiery,  and  canvas  are  manufactured.  Na- 
merous  schools  are  established  throughout  the 
canton.  The  only  language  spoken  is  the  Ger- 
man. The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  coun- 
cil (kUiiier  Rath)  of  seven,  who  hold  oflSoe  for 
six  years.  The  grand  council  or  legislature 
consists  of  one  member  for  every  220  citizens. 
It  is  presided  over  by  two  Landammanns,  cho- 
sen annually,  and  sends  five  members  to  the 
national  council.     Capital,  Frauenfeld. 

THUUNCilA  (Ger.  Thuringen\  a  central  region 
of  Germany,  between  the  Hartz  mountains  on 
the  north  and  the  Thuringian  Forest  on  the 
south,  the  river  Saale  on  the  east  and  the  Werra 
on  the  west,  the  principal  parts  belonging  to 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  to  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,  Weimar-Eisenach,  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
The  Thuringians  were  allies  of  Attila  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  Their  country 
was  afterward  subdued  by  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  The  Franks  ruled  it  for  some  cen- 
turies through  dukes  and  margraves.  Under 
the  Saxon  emperors  several  Thuringian  counts 
or  landgraves  obtained  a  kind  of  semi-indepen- 
dence. Louis  the  Jumper,  sod  of  Louis  the 
Bearded,  warred  against  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  llfh  century,  and 
several  of  his  successors  added  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house.  One  of  them,  Hermann 
(1190-1216),  is  cliiefly  known  as  a  patron  of 
minnesingers.  A  long  war  of  Thuringian  suc- 
cession was  waged  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  the  termination  of  which  left 
the  principal  parts  of  the  country  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  margrave  Henry  of  Meissen. 
Thuringia  was  now  ruled  by  the  Saxon  house 
of  Wettin,  until,  after  various  changes,  the 
Saxon  dominions  were  divided  in  I486  be- 
tween Ernest  and  Albert,  the  sons  of  Fred- 
erick the  Mild,  when  Thuringia  fell  to  the  Er- 
nestine line.  (See  Saxony.)— The  Thuringian 
Forest  (Ger.   Thuringenoald)y  which  bounds 
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it  S.  yf.  and  S.,  is  a  narrow  and  wooded  moun- 
tain range,  rising  in  Bome  parte  upward  of 
8,000  fL,  and  extending  Dearl;  TO  tn.,  not  in- 
cluding numerous  northern  offshoote  toward 
the  Hartz.  In  the  southeast  it  approaches  the 
Ficlitelgebirge,  and  in  the  soutliwest  the  RhOn, 
from  which  it  is  separated  hj  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Werra,  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  mining,  grazing,  and  manufactureB. 
The  territory  covered  or  traversed  by  the 
Tlmringian  Forest  is  included  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxonj,  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
Mejuingen-  H  il  dbn  rgliau  sen ,  Sax  e-Cobnrg-  G  o- 
tha,  Schwarzhurg-Kudolstadt,  Altenbnrg,  and 
the  Reusfl  principalities,  all  of  which  territories 
are  called  Thuringian  in  the  wider  scnBC. 

lUlKLOE,  Jelii,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
at  Abbots  Roding,  Essex,  in  JQie,  died  in 
London,  Feb.  21,  IGBS.  lie  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1947,  and  in  16Q2  became  secretary  to 
the  conncil  of  state,  and  in  1663  secretary  to 
the  protector.  In  1C6T  he  was  mode  a  privy 
coQDcillor,  and  in  1668  governor  of  the  Charter- 
bonse  and  chancellor  of  Glasgow  university. 
While  continning  to  hold  office  under  Rich- 
ard Cromwell  he  was  accused  of  offering  his 
services  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  imprisoned  in  May  and  June,  1660, 
After  his  release  he  took  no  pariiin  pnblio  af- 
faire. His  collection  of  stat^  papers,  with  a 
oamber  of  private  papers  and  letters,  was  ed- 
ited, with  a  life  of  Thurioe,  by  Thomas  Birch, 
D.  P.  (T  vols,  fol.,  London,  lTi2.) 

TvntLOW,  Edwird,  lord,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  at  Little  Ashfleld,  near  Stowmar- 
ket,  Suffolk,  in  IT32,  died  in  Brighton,  Sept. 
12,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was 
caUed  to  the  bar  in  1T54,  entered  upon  a  lu- 
crative practice,  and  was  appointed  king's 
counsel  in  1761.  In  1T68  bo  was  elected  to 
parliament,  in  1770  was  appointed  solicitor 
general,  in  1771  attorney  general,  and  in  1776, 
as  a  reward  for  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the 
government  policy  respecting  America,  he  was 
made  lord  chancellor  in  Lord  North's  ministry, 
and  rused  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Thnrlow. 
By  command  of  the  king  he  retained  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor  in  the  Rockingham  and 
Shelbnme  administrations,  notwithstanditig  he 
was  politically  opposed  to  his  coadjutors,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  to  defeat  their  leading 
measures.  This  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Foi ; 
and  in  the  coalition  ministry  which  succeed- 
ed, it  was  stipulated  that  Thuriow  should  not 
hold  a  seat.  He  still  remained  in  confidential 
relations  with  the  king,  and  on  the  accesdon 
of  Pitt  to  power,  in  December,  1783,  received 
again  the  great  seal,  which  he  held  for  more 
than  eight  years.  He  opposed  certain  mea- 
sures of  the  cabinet,  which  led  to  his  removal 
at  the  request  of  Pitt,  whom  he  always  dis- 
liked, and  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  He 
was  overhearing  and  passionate,  a  <l)ctator  ra- 
ther than  a  debater  in  parliament,  but  an  im- 
preswve  and  eloquent  speaker. — His  nephew 
and  heir,  Edwabd  Hovell-Thqblov,  second 
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lord  (1781-1829),  published  "Ariadne,  a  Poem 
in  three  Parts"  (1814),  "Carmen  Britanni- 
cnm  "  (1814),  and  several  volumes  of  miscel- 
laneous poems,  including  translations  from 
Anacrcon  and  Horace. 

THDKN  IND  TiXI§.  See  Post,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
748. 

THCSSDIT,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  the 
diet  ^ovU  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  sacred 
in  the  northern  mythology  to  the  thunderer 
Thor,  from  whom  it  is  named.  In  German  it 
is  called  Donnerttag  (thunder  day,  originally 
Thunderer's  day). 

TBCKOTON,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Washington 
territory,  bounded  N,  E.  by  the  Kisqually 
river,  and  W.  by  the  Coast  range ;  area,  672 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,248.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountainons,  bnt  there  are  several  rich 
valleys.  An  arm  of  Puget  sound  extends  into 
the  N.  E.  part,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Des 
Chutes  river  and  other  streams.  The  Pacific 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  pass- 
es through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  10,602  bushels  of  wheat,  1,778  of  rye, 
17,616  of  oats,  18,875  of  potatoes,  16,611  lbs. 
of  wool,  40,426  of  butter,  and  S,018  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  788  horses,  1,184  milch 
cows,  1,978  other  cattle,  4,182  sheep,  and  788 
swine ;  2  flonr  mills,  1  tannery,  1  currying  es- 
tablishment, and  8  saw  mills.  Capital,  Olym- 
pia,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  territory, 

TBTranS.    See  Aibkub. 

THTUCIN&  or  Ptatked  W«H;  a  marsupial  ani- 
mal of  the  dasynrine  family,  and  genus  tiiy- 
Ineimii  (Temminck)  or  peraeyon  (Gray),  pecu- 
liar to  Tasmania ;  both  of  the  generic  names 
indicate  the  possession  of  the  pouch.  In  thb 
genus  the  dentition  is :  incisors  |,  tlie  outer 
slightly  the  largest;  canines  \zi,  large,  simply 
conical,  the  upper  separated  from  the  incisors 
by  a  deep  concavity  in  which  the  apex  of  the 


Dog-haded  Thflncbia  fTlifltdnug  Ilurlitllt. 

lower  is  received  when  the  jawl  are  closed, 
in  this  differing  from  camivora  proper,  in 
which  the  lower  canines  pass  outside  of  the 
upper  jaw ;  premolars  )it,  separated  from 
each  other ;  molars  }i],  with  a  large  central 
iusp,  and  two  smaller,  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behind  it.  The  hamems  has  the  inner 
condyle  perforated,  the  hind  feet  have  no  in- 
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net  toe,  and  the  marenpial  bones  are  absent, 
represeDted  only  b?  flbro-cartilage ;  the  fe- 
male has  a  distinct  poucb,  with  four  mammffi, 
OdIj  one  specioa  ia  doacribed,  tbe  dog-beaded 
thylacine  (T.  [P.\  HaTriuii,  Temm.),  abont 
the  xize  of  a  young  wolf,  or  81  ft.  long,  with 
a  tAil  20  in.  additional,  and  a  height  at  the 
ahoulders  of  about  22  in. ;  the  head  is  dog- 
shaped,  with  narrow  and  elongated  mijzzle ; 
eara  short,  pointed,  very  broad  at  the  base, 
and  well  covered  with  hwr  on  both' surfaces; 
e;ea  full  sni>  black,  with  a  nictitating  mem- 
brane ;  long  black  bristles  on  the  npper  lip, 
and  a  few  on  tbe  cheeks  and  above  tlie  eyes; 
the  claws  stont,  short,  and  brown,  the  bottoms 
of  the  feet  with  large,  very  rough  pads.  The 
for  is  abort  and  close,  waved  and  alightiy 
woolly ;  the  general  color  is  grayish  brown, 
paler  below,  with  IS  to  14  transverse  black 
bands  on  the  back,  longest  and  widest  poste- 
riorly ;  pale  around  eyes,  and  edge  of  upper 
lip  white;  tail  with  short  tnr,  with  longer 
hairs  at  under  side  of  apex ;  rustj  rod  about 
tbe  pouch  ;  the  lega  are  shorter  in  proportion 
than  in  the  wolf,  and  the  gait  is  semi-planti- 
grade. It  ia  wild  and  shy,  inhabiting  tbe  cav- 
erna  and  dismal  glena  of  mountainous  districts; 
inactive  during  the  daytime,  probably  from 
imperfect  vision,  it  preys  at  night  npon  the 
smaller  marsupials;  it  is  sometimea  so  large  as 
to  be  B  match  for  several  dogs,  and  ia  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  Australasian  quadra- 
peda;  it  ia  rare  except  in  the  most  iaacceaaiblo 
regions.  Among  the  fossil  remains  of  the  caves 
of  Wellington  valley,  New  South  Wales,  Prof. 
Qwen  has  described  parts  of  lower  jaws  of 
what  he  calls  T.  >pdau>,  differing  from  exist- 
ing ones  in  their  greater  depth.  In  the  secon- 
dary achista  of  StunesSeld  has  been  discovered 
the  genua  thylaeotheriwn  (Owen),  known  by 
Mie  Tower  jaw,  which  has  six  incisors,  two 
moderate  canines,  six  false  and  six  true  tri- 
cuspid molars ;  the  T.  Pretottii  (Oav.)  was 
about  the  size  of  a  rat.  An  allied  genus  from 
the  same  strata  is  phatealoCherium  (Broderip), 
somewhat  larger. 

'  THtME,  low  undershmbs  or  perennial  herbs, 
of  the  genus  thyimu  (Or,  Sbiiot,  from  Bbtiv,  to 
bnm  perfume,  it  having  been  used  as  incense), 
of  the  labiate  or  mint  family.  The  wild  or 
creeping  thy rae  of  northern  Europe  {3".  terpyl- 
lum)  is  sparingly  nnturaiiied  in  the  older  states 
in  old  fields,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  weed  upon 
lawns ;  it  is  mach  branched  and  prostrate, 
forming  low  dense  tufts  a  foot  in  diameter;  its 
very  smal!  ovate  leaves  are  fringed  at  tbe  base 
.  with  a  few  long  hairs,  and  its  purplish  flow- 
ers are  crowded  in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  This  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an 
aromatic  herb,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  garden 
thyme  (7".  nn/jCTru),  from  southern  Europe, 
which  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a 
more  erect  and  bushy  habit,  paler  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  shorter  clusters  ;  there  are  varieties 
of  this,  both  the  brond-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  being  known  in  kitchen  gardens,  and 
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the  variegated  or  golden  thymei,  whicli  has 
each  leaf  distinctly  marked  with  yellow,  is  a 
pleasing  ornamental    plant.     Lemon  thyme, 


Wild  Thyms  (Thynid*  loiijllaiii). 

mnoh  esteemed  by  lom^  for  its  peculiar  flavor, 
is  T.  eitriodorut.  The  thyme  in  general  nse  is 
T.  vulgarit,  the  foliage  of  which  is  highly  aro- 
matic and  mnch  osed  for  flavoring  staffing 
and  other  cooliing  ;  its  properties  are  due  Coao 
essential  oil,  the  oil  of  thyme,  which  is  used  sa 
an  external  stimulant,  in  liniments,  especially 
in  veterinary  medicine;  it  contains  a  liquid 
and  a  solid  oil  or  camphor,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation. 

THmB  GLIND  (Or.  Bbpo^),  a  donble  vaicnlar 
or  ductless  gland,  situated,  in  the  bnman  sub- 
ject, in  the  upper  part  of  the  anteirior  mediu- 
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tiaQm,  extending  in  childhood  from  the  thjroid 

fland  to  the  anterior  Burfaco  of  the  pericardium, 
at  becoming  atrophied  after  the  age  of  pu- 
bertj.  It  ia  divided  into  two  lateral  portions, 
right  and  left,  which  are  in  realitr  distinct 
from  each  other,  being  connected  onJj  by  are- 
olar tissae.  Each  lateral  portion  is  gland-like 
in  stmctore,  being  divided  into  a  namber  of 
lobules,  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  irregularly  rounded  and  flattened. 
In  its  interior  is  a  central  cavitj,  having  the 
form  in  aome  cases,  according  to  Kolliker,  of 
a  oytindrical  canal,  communicating  with  that 
of  the  separate  lobules,  and  containing  a  gray- 
ish white  or  milky-looking  fluid,  of  a  slightly 
acid  reaction.  Each  lohule  is  invested  on  ite 
flitorior  by  a  thin,  nearly  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, which  Bends  partitions  a  short  distance 
into  its  substance,  dividing  it  in  ibis  way  ex- 
temally  into  rounded  masses  or  gland  folli- 
cles, each  about  ^  of  an  Inoh  in  diameter, 
giving  the  outer  surface  of  the  lobnle  a  gran- 
ular appearance.  The  solid  Buhstance  of  the 
lobule  ooncdsts  of  a  soft  homogeneous  material, 
containing  nucleated  cells  and  an  abundance 
of  free  nuclei,  and  penetrated  throughout  by 
capillary  blood  vessele,  which  radiate  from  the 
wall  of  the  central  cavity  and  terminate  in  vos- 
cnlar  loops  toward  its  external  portion.  Its 
central  cavity  has  no  excretory  duct,  and  its 
secreted  product,  if  anch  there  be,  must  be 
taken  up  and  carried  away  by  the  veins  or  the 
lymphatics.  The  thymus  gland  ia  highly  de- 
veloped during  the  latter  part  of  intra-nterine 
lite,  and  at  the  time  of  birth,  in  man,  weighs 
rather  more  than  half  an  ounce.  It  continues 
to  enlarge  until  the  age  of  two  years,  at  which 
time  its  growth  ceases.  It  begins  to  diminish 
shout  the  10th  year,  but  is  still  usually  per- 
cep^ble,  and  sometimes  well  developed,  at  the 
age  of  20.  By  the  40th  year  it  haa  entirely 
disappeared.  It  ia  about  the  same  in  the  an- 
thropoid apes  as  in  man,  and  is  remarkably 
developed  and  may  bo  well  studied  in  the 
calf,  in  which,  and  in  the  lamb,  it  is  called  the 
sweetbread,  and  is  a  delicate  article  of  food; 
it  eiista  in  mammals,  birds,  and  most  reptiles, 
but  not  in  the  larvffi  of  batraohians,  the  peren- 
nibranchiato  amphibians,  or  fishefl. — The  pre- 
cise function  of  the  thymus  gland  is  unknown. 
It  undoubtedly  eerres,  like  the  other  ductiess 
glands,  to  accomplish  some  change  in  the  blood 
circulating  through  its  tissue,  nhich  is  essential 
to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body  during 
iDtra-uterine  life,  infancy,  and  childhood. 

IHVKOID  eUND  (Gr.  6vpt6t,  ti  shield,  and 
tlioc,  form),  one  of  the  vascular  or  ductless 
glands,  situated  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part 
of  the  larynx,  in  front  of  the  upper  rings  of 
the  trachea;  so  called  from  its  being  situated 
in  front  of  the  thyroid  or  shield-like  cartilage 
of  the  larynx.  It  is  composed  of  two  elon- 
gated ovoid  lobes,  flattened  from  before  back- 
ward, united  or  separate,  but  generally  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  portion ;  it  is  covered 
by  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  neok.    The 
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tisane  is  tolerably  firm,  brownish  and  yellow- 
isb  red,  formed  of  lobes  and  lobules,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  an  aggregation  of  closed 
gland  follicles  imbedded  in  condensed  areolar 
tissue ;  these  contain  a  small  amount  of  a  fatty 
albuminous  fluid,  and  do  not  communicate  wiUi 
any  common  reservoir ;  among  the  follicles  are 
nucleated  corpnsdes  or  epithelial  cells;  it  re- 
ceives foiir  arteries  from  the  subclavians  and 
the  carotids,  nerves  from  the  pnenmogaatrio 
and  the  sympathetic,  and  lymphatics  communi- 
cating with  the  glands  of  the  neck.  The  vas- 
cular supply  is  great,  and  forms  a  very  minute 
capillary  plexus  on  the  membrane  of  the  folli- 
cles; like  other  ductless  glands  (see  Thvuub 
Gland),  it  is  relatively  larger  in  intrauterine 
existence  and  in  infancy  than  in  after  life.  Its 
products  are  probably  discharged  into  the  ve- 
nous blood,  and  serve  for  the  elaboratioD  of 
the  circulatjng  fluid.  It  is  usually  larger  in  fe- 
males than  in  males;  it  is  found  in  all  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles,  probably  in  the  batra- 
chians,  and  perhaps  also  in  fishes.  The  organ 
may  be  inflamed,  with  suppuration,  and  vari- 
ously enlarged.  In  the  adult  it  is  sometimes  ab- 
normally enlarged,  forming  the  disease  known 
as  goitre  or  bronchocele,  which  is  itwif  often 
an  accompanimcDt  of  cretinism.    (Bee  Goithk.) 

TUeOAHlCO,  or  lUhnHn.    See  Titioaoa. 

TllKl  (Gr.),  a  species  of  high  hat  anciently 
worn  by  many  eastern  nations.  Those  of  kings 
and  priests  were  encircled  by  a  sort  of  crown, 
whence  the  term  tiara  has  been  applied  to  the 
triple  crown  worn  by  the  popes,  which  in  tnrn 


Fio.  !.— Aitpiui  Ttu*. 

bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Persian 
royal  tiaras  and  to  those  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
represented  on  the  slabs  at  Hineveh.  It  is  un- 
certain when  the  popes  assumed  the  tiara.  It 
was  called  regnum,  or  emblem  of  royalty,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  mitre.  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  in  his  sermon  on  St.  Byl-  - 
vester,  says  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  uses  the  mitre  every- 
where and  at  all  times,  because 
his  episcopal  Jurisdiction  is 
universal,  whereas  he  onlyuses 
the  regnum  or  tiara  occasion- 
ally and  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  papal  tiara  was  at  first  a 
conical  cap,  topped  with  a  small 
round  ball,  and  wreathed  about  the  forehead 
with  a  crown  of  gold.    It  retained  thii  shape 
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till  Boniface  YIII.  (1294-1803)  added  to  it  a 
second  crown,  and  Urban  V.  (1362-70)  added 
a  third.  It  kept  to  its  first  sharply  pointed 
form  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
when  it  assumed  an  oval  shape,  swelling  out 
somewhat  broad  at  top. 

TUALDI,  FdigriMy  otherwise  caUed  Pelle- 
grino  Pellegrini,  an  Italian  artist,  bom  in  Bo- 
logna in  1527,  died  in  Milan  about  1598.  At 
20  years  of  age  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
studied  the  works  .of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was 
employed  by  Cardinal  Pop:gio  to  decorate  his 
palace  in  Bologna»  In  1586  he  was  invited  by 
rhilip  II.  to  Spain,  and  during  a  residence 
there  of  nine  years  executed  frescoes  in  the 
Escurial,  besides  many  pictures.  He  was  also 
an  architect;  liis  best  architectural  designs 
were  the  modern  facade  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  and  the  Oasa  Prof  essa,  or  house 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  Genoa. 

TDBOOS.    See  Tulbies. 

TUHX  (It.  Tetere;  anc.  Tiberis),  a  river  of 
Italy,  rising  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  5  m. 
N.  of  Pieve  San  Stefano,  and  thence  flowing 
generally  S.  S.  E.  and  8.  S.  W.,  through  the 
provinces  of  Arezzo  and  Perugia  and  between 
the  latter  and  Viterbo,  to  Fiano,  where  it 
turns  S.  W.,  and  passing  through  the  prov- 
ince and  city  of  Rome  discharges  into  the  Med- 
iterranean near  Ostia  by  two  mouths,  which 
enclose  the  Insula  Sacra  of  the  ancients.  Its 
length  is  about  230  m.,  and  its  width  at  Rome 
and  below  from  800  to  500  ft.  Its  principd 
affluents  are  the  Ohiascio,  the  Nera  (anc.  Ndr)^ 
and  the  Teverone  (Anio)  from  the  left,  and 
the  Paglia  from  the  right.  In  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  between  Todi  and  the  Passo  del 
Forello,  it  is  Obstructed  by  rapids  and  passes 
for  some  miles  through  a  narrow  gorge.  It 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  130  to  200  tons  to 
Rome,  18  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  about  90  m.  Rome 
and  Perugia  are  the  principal  cities  in  its  basin. 
From  Perugia,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohiascio,  to  its  debouchure,  its  waters  have  a 
yellowish  tinge,  the  result  of  the  yellow  clay 
through  which  it  passes.  An  appropriation 
was  granted  at  the  end  of  1875  by  the  Ital- 
ian government  for  the  preliminary  measures 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  course  of 
the  Tiber.  Various  plans  are  proposed  for 
that  purpose,  including  one  of  vast  scope  ad- 
vocated by  Garibaldi. 

HBERUS.    See  Genxesaret. 

TIBERIUS,  an  emperor  of  Rome,  bom  Nov. 
16,  42  B.  C,  died  March  16,  A.  D.  37.  His 
•full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Otesar. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero  and  Livia  Drusilla.  His  father  divorced 
his  wife  in  order  that  she  might  be  married 
to  Augustus ;  and  when  he  died,  in  33  B.  C, 
his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  before 
the  rostra  by  his  son,  then  only  nine  years 
old.  Tiberius  was  educated  by  the  emperor 
with  princely  care.  In  29  he  accompanied  Au- 
gustus, in  his  triumplal  entry  into  Rome,  and 


subsequently  married  Vipsania  Agrippina,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Dmsus;  but  in  11 
he  was  compelled  by  the  policy  of  Augustus  to 
divorce  her,  much  against  his  will,  and  marry 
the  beautiful  but  dissolute  Julia,  daughter  of 
the  emperor.    In  spite  of  her  licentiousness  he 
seems  to  have  lived  peaceably  with  her  for  a 
year,  and  had  by  her  one  child  which  did  not 
live ;  and  after  that  event  the  feelings  of  dis- 
like between  them  gradually  increased  until 
they  led  to  a  virtual  separation.    As  military 
tribune  Tiberius  made  his  first  campaign  in 
the  Cantabrian  war.     In  20  he  went  to  Asia 
Minor,  restored  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Ar- 
menia, and  compelled  the  Parthians  to  give  up 
the  eagles  taken  from  Crassns;  in  15  he  and 
his  brother  Dmsus  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Alpine  nations  of  Rhietia,  and  the  exploits 
of  the  two  were  celebrated  by  Horace.    In 
18  Tiberius  became  consul  with  P.  Quintilius 
Yarns;  in  11  conducted  the  war  against  the 
revolted  Dalmatians  and  the  Pannonians;  and 
in  9,  when  Drusus  was  fatally  injured  in  Ger- 
many, he  hastened  from  Pavia  to  the  place 
where  his  brother  was  dying,  and  after  his 
death  conveyed  the  body  to  Rome,  walking  all 
the  way  before  it  on  foot,  and  on  arriving  in 
that  city  pronounced  over  it  a  funeral  ora- 
tion in  the  forum.     He  returned  to  Germa- 
ny, gained  several  victories,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine ;  but  in  7  he  went  back  to  Rome,  cele- 
brated his  second  triumph,  and  was  made  con- 
sul a  second  time.    In  6  he  obtained  tribuni- 
tian  power  for  five  years,  but  suddenly  formed 
.  the  resolution  of  retiring  to  Rhodes.    Accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  this  was  to  get  away  from  the 
licentiousness  of  his  wife ;  but  other  authori- 
ties say  it  was  on  account  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween himself  and  the  grandsons  of  Augustus. 
At  Rhodes  he  resided  eight  years,  living  in  a 
very  simple  style.    While  he  was  absent  his 
wife  was  banished  (2  B.  C.)  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribo* 
nitian  power  Tiberius  asked  leave  to  return  to 
Rome;   but  permission  was  not  granted  till 
A.  D.  2,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  he 
would  take  no  part  in  public  affairs.     The 
death  of  the  two  older  grandsons  of  Augustus 
virtually  left  Tiberius  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  in  A.  D.  4  he  was  adopted  ^y  Au- 
gustus.   From  this  time  to  the  death  of  the 
emperor  he  was  constantly  employed  in  mili- 
tary operations.     He  conquered  all  IllyrieDm, 
gained  great  Victories  over  the  Germans  and 
the  Dalmatians,  and  in  1^  celebrated  his  fourth 
triumph.    His  military  successes  were  all-im- 
portant, as  the  loss  of  Varus  and  his  legions 
in  Germany  had  placed  the  empire  in  danger. 
In  14  he  started  for  Illyricum  to  conduct  the 
war  in  that  quarter,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  death  of  Augustus  to  ascend  the  throne. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  to 
death  Agrippa  Postumus,  the  only  surviving 
grandson  of  Augustus,  alleging  that  the  ex- 
ecution was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  late  emperor.     The  first  years  of  his 
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reign  were  marked  bj  prudence  and  modera- 
tion.   He  rejected  all  flattery  from  the  senate, 
placed  in  office  the  most  worthy  persons,  and 
made  efforts  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  bread 
constantly  recurring  in  Rome.     Meanwhile  a 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  wSS^olfiy 
quelled  by  the  energy  of  Drusus,  the  emperor's 
son,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  a  solar  eclipse. 
Under  the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  had  be- 
come his  favorite,  the  natural  severity  of  his 
temper  began  soon  to  degenerate  into  cruelty. 
The  election  of  magistrates  was  taken  from 
the  popular  assembly  and  transferred  to  the 
senate,  which  sat  simply  to  register  the  de- 
crees of  the  emperor.     The  charges  of  Usaa 
maJMtaSy  by  which  all  persons  suspected  of 
impugning  by  word  or  deed  the  majesty  of 
the  emperor  were  tried,  were  prosecuted  with 
great  rigor.     A  secret  organization  of  dela- 
torety  or  spies,  was  formed,  and  their  infer- 
nal machinations  exposed  the  life,  the  for- 
tune, and  the  honor  of  every  Roman  citizen 
to  hourly  danger.    After  the  death  of  Ger- 
manious  (see  Gebmanious)  the  emperor  sur- 
rendered himself  more  and  more  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Sejanus.    By  his  advice  the  praBtorian 
cohorts,  stationed  hitherto  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  were  assembled  in  one  camp,  in  the 
vicinity  of  R«me.     At  the  same  time  the 
power  of  the  empire  was  thoroughly  main- 
tained in  the  provinces,  and  two  revolts  in  21, 
one  on  the  Moselle  headed  by  Julius  Flocns, 
and  the  other  among  the  ^dui  headed  by  Ju- 
lius Sacrovir,  were  put  down  and  their  leaders 
forced  to  slay  themselves  to  escape  from  the 
imperial  troops.     In  23  Sejanus  caused  the 
death  of  Drusus  by  poison.    Whether  Tibe- 
rius felt  any  sorrow  or  not,  he  certainly  mani- 
fested none ;  and  when  the  people  of  Troas 
sent  him  a  message  of  condolence,  he  sneeringly 
sent  back  an  answer  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  their  fellow  citizen  Hector.  In  26  the  empe- 
ror finally  departed  from  Rome.    He  first  went 
to  Oampania,  and  there  issued  an  edict  com- 
manding the  people  not  to  molest  his  retire- 
ment, and  in  the  following  year  went  to  the 
island  of  Oanrefia  (Capri).    The  early  part  of 
his  reign  had  been  marked  by  a  strict  regard 
for  external  decency,  and  a  stringent  law  had 
been  passed  against  courtesans;  but  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  the  most  infamous  plea- 
sures.   Oapreffi  became  the  haunt  of  disgusting 
debauchery,  especially  after  the  death  of  Livia 
Brasilia  in  29,  who  had  always  exercised  much 
influence  over  her  son.     In  80  he  banished 
Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  and  af- 
terward caused  the  assassination  of  two  of  her 
sons.     Henceforth  Sejanus  had  the  full  con- 
trol of  affairs  of  state.    The  employment  of 
delatores  gave  him  abundant  means  of  getting 
rid  of  obnoxious  individuals  on  false  charges. 
Tiberius,  who  had  been  suspecting  for  some 
time  the  plots  of  his  minister,  managed  to 
get  rid  of  Sejanus  in  81,  and  the  favorite  and 
all  his  family  were  destroyed.    In  the  mean 
time  the  emperor  became,  in  the  words  of 
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Pliny,  "the  most  wretched  of  men."  In  the 
remarkable  letter  sent  to  the  senate,  which 
Tacitus  has  preserved,  he  begins  ^th  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  misery.  "What  to  write  to 
you,"  he  says,  "or  how  to  write,  I  know 
not ;  and  what  not  to  write  at  this  time,  may 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  torment  me  more 
than  I  daily  feel  that  I  am  suffering,  if  I  do 
know."  About  this  time  he  went  once  more 
to  Campania,  and  occasionally  came  as  near 
Rome  as  his  gardens  on  the  Vatican.  But  his 
privacy  was  never  disturbed;  soldiers  were 
placed  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  coming 
near  him.  He  had  been  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  majesty  of  person,  but  dissipation  had  cov- 
ered his  face  with  ugly  blotches,  and  his  body 
was  bent  nearly  double.  At  Astura  he  was 
attacked  by  illness,  and  he  reached  Misenumto 
die  in  the  villtf  of  Lucullus.  According  to  Taci- 
tus, it  was  left  to  fate  to  determine  his  suc- 
cessor. On  March  16  he  had  a  fainting  fit,  and 
as  he  was  thought  dead,  Caius  Caligula,  the 
son  of  Germanicus,  was  saluted  as  his  suc- 
cessor; but  the  emperor  suddenly  recovering, 
a  Quantity  of  clothes  was  thrown  over  him 
ana  he  was  left  alone.  There  is  another  ac- 
count of  his  death.  The  people  hailed  the 
event  with  delight,  and  the  cry  of  "Tiberius 
to  the  Tiber"  was  heard  constantly  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  He  however  had  a  public 
burial.  The  chief  authorities  for  his  life  are 
Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  above  all  Taci- 
tus. He  wrote  a  commentary  of  his  own  life, 
Greek  poems,  an  ode  on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar, 
and  several  epistles  and  orations,  either  to  the 
senate  or  on  occasion  of  funerals.  The  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  took  place  during* his  reign. — 
See  Tiberim*  Lehen^  Hegierung  und  Charahtery 
by  Adolf  Stahr  (Berlin,  1874). 

TIBET.    See  Thibet. 

TIBIJLL1J8)  AlUnfly  a  Roman  poet,  of  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  fam- 
ily, and  lived  on  his  ancestral  estate  at  Pedum 
near  Rome.  He  went  to  Aquitania  in  81  B. 
C.  with  his  patron  Messala,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter had  pacified  that  part  of  Gaul  and  set  out 
to  take  command  in  the  East,  Tibullus  accom- 
panied him,  but  falling  sick  returned  to  Rome, 
and  died  young.  Four  books  of  elegies  are 
attributed  to  him,  but  only  the  first  two  are 
undoubtedly  his.  Tibullus  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Horace,  who  addressed  two  poems  to  him. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  printed, 
along  with  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  the  Siha 
of  Statins,  at  Venice  in  1472.  Two  of  the 
best  late  editions  are  those  of  Rossbach  (Leip- 
sic,  1866)  and  Mtlller  (Leipsio,  1878).  The  ele- 
gies of  Tibullus  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
Hsh  verse  by  Dr.  Grainger  (1752),  and  a  prose 
translation  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn^s  "  Classi- 
cal Library  "  (London,  1864). — See  Seller,  De 
Tibulli  Elegia  (Halle,  1872). 

TDHIB.    SeeTivou. 

TIC  DOVLOIIREinL    See  Neubalgia. 

TICHBOBNE  TBIAL,  the  most  celebrated  con- 
spiracy case,  and  the  first  in  which  the  impos- 
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tor  assomed  identity  with  a  known  person,  in 
English  legal  records.  Roger  Charles  Tich- 
borne,  born  Jan.  5, 1829,  was,  after  his  father, 
heir  to  the  title  and  great  estates  of  his  nncle. 
Sir  Edward,  who  added  the  name  Donghtj  to 
Tichbome.  After  an  education  in  France  and 
at  the  Roman  Oatholic  college  of  Stonyhnrst, 
Roger  entered  the  army  in  1849.  In  1852  he 
offered  himself  to  his  cousin  Kate,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward ;  but  her  parents  opposed  the  mar- 
riaffe,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  went  to  sea.  He  arrived  at  Valparaiso 
June  19,  1858,  and  on  April  20,  1854,  sailed 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  New  York  in  the  ship 
Bella,  which  was  lost  at  sea.  Sir  Edward  died 
March  5, 1853,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  broth- 
er James,  Roger's  father,  who  died  June  11, 
1862.  In  the  presumed  loss  at  sea  of  Roger, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Alfred, 
who  died  Feb.  22,  1866,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  posthumous  son,  bom  May  28,  1866.  In 
1865  Lady  Tichbome,  widow  of  Sir  James, 
began  to  advertise  in  English  and  Australian 
newspapers  for  her  son  Roger,  whom  she 
believed  to  be  alive.  In  1866  a  butcher  in 
Wagga  Wagga,  Australia,  supposed  to  be  Ar- 
thur Orton,  but  then  ciJling  himself  Thomas 
Oastro,  asserted  that  he  was  Roger  Charles 
Tichbome,  and  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Bella.  After  some  correspondence  with 
Lady  Tichbome,  he  sailed  for  London,  arrived 
there  Dec.  25,  and  in  January,  1867,  went  to 
Paris,  where  Lady  Tichborne  accepted  him  ss 
her  son  and  supplied  him  with  money.  Nearly 
every  other  member  of  the  family  repudiated 
him  as  an  i^ipostor ;  but  he  found  many  adhe- 
rents who  assumed  to  recognize  him  as  the  long 
lost  Roger,  and  went  about  England  collecting 
witnesses  and  gathering  information  concern- 
ing the  family,  the  estates,  and  incidents  in 
Roger's  life.  In  March,  1867,  he  filed  a  bill  in 
chancery  to  restrain  the  trustees  of  the  estates 
from  setting  up  certain  outstanding  terms  as ' 
an  answer  to  any  action  he  might  bring  to 
recover  the  property.  The  commencement  of 
the  action  was  delayed  nearly  four  years  by  the 
sending  of  commissions  to  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  by  other  causes.  In  the  mean 
time  Lady  Tichborne  died,  March  12,  1868. 
The  case  had  excited  extraordinary  attention. 
Public  opinion  was  divided,  though  so  many 
believed  in  the  claimant  that  he  was  able  to 
raise  considerable  money  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
payable  upon  his  coming  into^ossession  of  the 
property.  On  May  11,  1871,  the  trial  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Tichbome  estates  in  Hampshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  valued  at  £24,000  a  year,  was 
begun  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  With 
two  adjournments,  it  continued  103  days,  till 
March  6,  1872,  when  the  jury  interposed,  de- 
claring themselves  satisfied  that  the  claimant 
waA  not  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  and  he  was 
nonsuited.  He  was  immediately  ordered  into 
custody  to  be  tried  for  perjury,  but  was  sub- 
sequently released  on  bail.  The  trial  for  per- 
jury of  Thomas  Castro,  otherwise  Arthur  Or- 
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ton  (as  the  indictment  ran),  was  commenced 
in  the  court  of  queen's  bench  on  April  23, 
1873,  and  continued  188  days  to  Feb.  28, 1874, 
when  he  was  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced 
to  14  years'  penal  servitude.  He  was  sent 
to  Millbank,  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
Dartmoor  prison.  The  principal  points  in  the 
two  cases  which  led  to  the  claimant's  convic- 
tion were  these:  After  assuming  to  be  Tich- 
bome, the  claimant,  though  hard  pushed  for 
money,  did  not  avail  himself  of  bidances  and 
credits  which  Roger  had  with  two  Australian 
bankers.  On  arriving  in  London  he  immedi- 
ately sought  for  the  relatives  of  Arthur  Or- 
ton, and  subsequently  sent  to  one  of  the  Or- 
ton sisters  photographs  of  himself,  wife,  and 
child  as  those  of  Arthur  Orton  and  family. 
He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  incidents  connect- 
ed with  Roger's  residence  in  France,  and  knew 
no  French,  which  Roger  spoke  better  than  he 
did  English.  The  handwritings  of  the  two 
were  wholly  unlike.  Roger  was  well  educa- 
ted, while  the  claimant  was  grossly  illiterate. 
The  physical  differences  between  the  two  were 
even  more  marked.  Roger  was  thin ;  his  hair 
was  straight;  his  ears  adhered  to  the  sides  of 
his  head.  The  claimant  was  enormously  fat; 
he  was  an  inch  taller  than  Roger;  his  head 
was  larger ;  his  hair  was  inclined  to  curl ;  his 
ears  were  dependent  and  free,  with  large  lobes; 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  one  of  Roger's 
arms  was  tattooed  with  his  initials,  while  no 
such  marks  could  be  found  on  the  daimant. 
The  career  of  the  claimant  was  also  closely 
traced  from  the  time  when  he  left  England  to 
the  time  when  he  assumed  to  be  Roger.  The 
expense  of  the  trials  compelled*  the  trustees  to 
mortgage  the  Tichbome  estates. — See  "Charge 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Case  of  The 
Queen  v.  Castro  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1875). 
nemo  (Fr.  and  Ger.  Tssnn),  a  8.  canton  of 
Switzerland  bordering  on  Yalais,  Uri,  Grisons, 
and  Italy;  area,  1,095  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
119,619,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  but  the  N.  part  is  more 
elevated  than  the  S.,  that  frontier  being  formed 
by  lofty  summits  of  the  Alps,  including  the 
central  mass  of  the  St.  Gothard  range ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  glacier 
region.  The  face  of  the  count^^  has  a  general 
slope  toward  the  south,  and  lofty  mountain 
ridges  traverse  it  in  that  and  a  S.  £.  directioD. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  north, 
the  drainage  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Po. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Ticino  (anc.  Ticinn4i)^ 
which,  rising  in  Mt.  St.  Gothard  and  receiving 
numerous  tributaries,  flows  through  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  within  the 
boundary  of  the  canton,  to  the  Po  near  Pavia. 
There  are  several  other  lakes,  including  Lugano, 
Muzzano,  and  Origlio.  In  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  canton  the  chief  business  is  cattle  rearing 
and  butter  and  cheese  making.  In  the  sonth 
there  are  on  the  lower  slopes  chestnut  forests, 
and  in  the  valleys  vineyards,  com  fields,  and 
plantations  of  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  citrons. 
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mulberries,  and  pomegranates.  Game  is  abun- 
dant in  the  forests,  and  the  streams  and  lakes  are 
well  stocked  with  fish.  The  manufactures  are 
of  no  importance.  The  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Italian  race,  and  speak  that  language.  Only 
one  vUlage,  Bosco,  situated  near  the  frontier 
of  Yalais,  speaks  German. — Ticino  was  con- 
quered from  Italy  by  the  Swiss  in  1512,  and, 
under  the  n^e  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  was 
governed  by  deputies  till  1815,  when  it  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. The  government  is  vested  in  a  council 
chosen  by  all  citizens  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  20  years.  The  property  qualification 
of  voters  was  abolished  in  1863.  The  grand 
council  meets  alternately  at  Lugano,  Locarno, 
and  Bellinzona.  The  canton  sends  six  members 
to  the  national  council.  The  railway  from  Bel- 
linzona to  Locarno  was  opened  Dec.  20, 1874. 

nCKj  the  common  name  of  several  families 
of  small  arachnids  infesting  the  skin  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  given  under  Epzzoi.  and  Mrrs,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  from  the  young  tick  having 
only  three  pairs  of  legs  instead  of  the  four 
pairs  of  the  adult  spider  and  mites,  some  have 
maintained  that  the  arachnids  form  an  order 
of  the  class  of  insects,  and  not  an  independent 
class.  The  legs  also  in  the  young  are  very 
long  and  the  head  separate  from  the  thorax, 
as  in  the  insect.  (See  "  American  Naturalist," 
vol.  iii.,  1869,  pp.  864-873.) 

nClLELL,  ThMUS,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  in  1686,  died  in  Bath, 
April  28,  1740.  He  was  educated  at  Queen^s 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1710  was  chosen  fel- 
low. He  was  a  friend  of  Addison.  During 
the  negotiatioiis  for  peace  with  France,  Tickell 
published  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Prospect  of 
Peace,"  which  went  through  several  editions. 
On  the  arrival  of  King  George  I.  he  wrote 
"  The  Royal  Progress,"  printed  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator." His  translation  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  was  brought  out  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Pope.  Addison  declared  it  the  best  version 
ever  made,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  him- 
self was  the  translator.  Besides  some  minor 
poems,  Tickell  published  a  "  Letter  to  Avi- 
gnon," written  during  the  dispute  on  the  Han- 
overian succession,  and  an  elegy  on  Addison, 
which  was  extravagantly  praised  by  Johnson. 
Addison  had  employed  Tickell  in  public  affairs, 
and  when  in  1717  he  was  appointe'd  secretary 
of  state,  he  made  him  his  under  secretary.  In 
1725  Tickell  became  secretary  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices of  Ireland,  in  which  ofSce  he  died. 

nCUOft)  Gettrge,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Boston,  Aug.  1,  1791,  died  there,  Jan.  26, 
1871.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1807,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Boston  bar  in  1813,  but  never  practised.  From 
1815  to  1820  he  resided  in  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  became  professor  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  literature,  and  belles-lettres 
in  Harvard  college.  He  resigned  in  1885,  and 
spent  three  years  in  Enrope.    In  1849  appeared 


his  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature "  (3  vols. 
8vo,  New  York;  4th  ed.,  edited  by  G.  S.  Hillard, 
8  vols.,  Boston,  1871),  which  was  translated 
into  Spanish,  German,  and  French  (in  part), 
and  was  accepted  as  an  authority  in  Spain 
itself.  Mr.^icknor  was  one  of  the  association 
of  writers  by  whom  the  "  Monthly  Antholo- 
gy" was  conducted.  His  latest  publication 
was  the  life  of  his  friend  W.  H.  Prescott  (Bos- 
ton, 1864).— See  "Life  of  George  Ticknor," 
by  George  S.  Hillard  (Boston,  1876). 

nCOlOWOGA,  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  New 
York,  enclosing  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  88 
m.  K  by  E.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  1870,  2,590; 
in  1875,  8,401.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Addison  railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, with  the  Champlain  division  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  canal  company's  lines,  and 
is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Lake  Champlain  com- 
pany's steamers.  The  portion  of  the  town  ly- 
ing between  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  is  a 
lofty  promontory,  the  terminus  of  a  mountain 
ridge ;  Mt.  Defiance  at  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory  is  750  ft.  above  the  surface  of 
Lake  Champlain.  The  outlet  of  Lake  George, 
4  m.  in  length,  has  a  fall  in  2  m.  of  220  ft. ;  and 
as  the  water  never  apparently  varies  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  remarkably  pure,  it  forms  a  very 
valuable  water  power.  There  is  a  vein  of 
excellent  graphite  in  the  town,  and  about  25 
tons  of  black  lead  are  produced  monthly  by 
the  "  American  Graphite  Company,"  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
extensive  deposits  of  good  iron  ore,  which 
is  mined  by  the  "Iron  Company."  Large 
quantities  of  lumber  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  an  extensive  sash  and  door  factory, 
two  founderies,  two  woollen  mills,  and  a  cot- 
ton factory  of  20,000  spindles.  The  town  has 
15  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches.  Nearly  the  entire 
business  portion  was  destroyed  by  fire,  March 
31,  1875;  it  is  now  being  rebuilt  with  fine 
brick  blocks. — The  town  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  the  prominent  place  its  fortifi- 
cations have  held  in  American  history.  Early 
in  1755  the  French,  who  had  already  occupied 
and  fortified  Crown  Point,  and  caused  a  care- 
ful survey  of  Lake  Champlain  to  be  made,  ad- 
vanced to  Ticonderoga  and  commenced  a  forti- 
fication there,  which  entirely  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  lake.  This  fort  they  named 
Carillon  (chime  of  bells),  in  allusion  to  the 
music  of  the  waterfalls  near  it.  It  was  after- 
ward known  as  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Johnson  was  the  commander  of  an  Eng- 
lish and  colonial  army  the  same  year  intended 
for  the  reduction  of  this  fortress  and  Crown 
Point ;  but  leaming  that  the  French  had  re- 
enforced  it  largely,  he  contented  himself,  after 
defeating  Dieskau  at  Lake  George,  with  forti- 
fying Fort  William  Henry  at  the  S.  end  of  that 
lake.  In  1757  Montcalm  assembled  a  force 
of  9,000  men  at  Fort  Carillon,  and  ascending 
Lake  George  attacked  and  reduced  Fort  Wil- 
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Ham  Henry,  Aug.  8.  In  the  rammer  of  1758 
Qen.  Abercrombie  took  the  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  redaction  of  Fort  Carillon, 
crossed  Lake  George  with  15,000  men,  and  on 
Julj  8  attempted  to  take  the  fort  bj  storm, 
bat  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of*^,0<)0  men. 
In  1759  Gen«  Amherst  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men  invested  Ticonderoga,  and  the  French, 
not  having  a  sufficient  foroe  to  hold  it,  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned  it,  Jolj  80 ;  and  soon 
after  Crown  Point  was  also  abandoned.  The 
English  government  then  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  two  fortresses.  The  fort 
and  field  works  of  Ticonderoga  extended  over 
an  area  of  several  miles.  A^r  the  cession 
of  Canada  in  1768,  the  fort  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  partial  decaj,  and  was  held  by  a 
small  foroe.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Col.  Ethan  Allen 
surprised  the  fort,  May  10,  1775,  and  cap- 
tured the  garrison  of  60  men  and  the  artil- 
lery and  munitionB  of  war  in  the  fort  (See 
AixBN,  Ethht.)  The  centennial  of  this  event 
was  celebrated  in  the  town  on  May  10, 1875. 
In  1776,  after  an  engagement  between  the 
British  and  Americans,  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  On  June  80, 1777,  burgoyne  in- 
vested the  fort,  and  on  July  4  erected  a  bat- 
tery on  Sngarloaf  hill  (now  Mt.  Defiance), 
which  completely  commanded  it  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  evacuate  it  the  next 
night,  sending  their  stores  and  munitions  to 
Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  and  escaping 
themselves  into  Vermont.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  Gen.  Lincoln  made  an  attack 
upon  the  works,  took  Mts.  Hope  and  Defiance, 
released  100  American  prisoners,  and  took  298 
of  the  enemy,  an  armed  sloop,  several  gun 
boats,  and  more  than  200  bateaux,  but  did  not 
capture  the  fort.  After  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  the  fort  was  dismantled,  and  the  garri- 
son retreated  down  Lake  Champlain ;  some  of 
them  were  captured  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Allen. 
In  1780  Gen.  Haldeman  with  a  company  of 
British  soldiers  advanced  to  Ticonderoga  and 
occupied  it  for  some  time ;  and  from  this  point 
Major  Carleton  made  a  diversion  a^inst  Forts 
Anne  and  G^rge,  in  favor  of  Sir  John  John- 
son. After  the  war  the  fort  fell  into  ruins ; 
portions  of  the  walls  are  still  standing. — ^There 
is  a  history  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  (Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  1858). 

TIDES,  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  be  observed 
on  all  its  coasts  and  estuaries.  The  rising  is 
designated  as  the  flood,  and  the  highest  eleva- 
tion as  high  water;  the  falling  is  called  the 
ebb,  and  the  lowest  depression  low  water. 
The  duration  of  high  and  low  water  without 
apparent  change  of  level  is  known  as  the 
stand,  and  the  cessation  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
streams  or  tidal  currents  is  caUed  slack  water. 
The  tides  of  each  day  occur  somewhat  later 
than  those  of  the  preceding  day,  the  average 
retardation  from  day  to  day  being  about  50 


minutes.  The  times  of  occurrence  of  high 
water  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  ^pear- 
ance  of  the  moon  in  certain  positionB.  Thus 
at  New  York  high  water  occurs  when  the 
moon  is  about  £.  S.  E. ;  at  New  Castle,  on 
Delaware  river,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  S. ; 
at  Baltimore  when  it  is  rising  or  setting. 
These  are  rude  statements,  but  they  are  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  many  purposes,  and  ihej 
show  at  once  the  close  connection  between  the 
time  of  high  water  and  the  time  of  the  moon^s 
passage  over  the  meridian.  In  fact,  so  com- 
pletely is  this  recognized,  that,  in  order  to  give 
the  time  of  high  water  upon  any  day,  it  is  uea- 
aUy  thought  sufficient  to  state  the  time  q{  high 
water  on  the  days  of  new  moon  and  full  moon 
(or  "full  and  change  ^^  when  the  moon  passes 
the  meridian  at  12  o'clock  nearly.  This  time 
is  called  the  establishment  of  the  port  Then 
to  find  (roughly)  the  time  of  high  water  on 
any  other  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the 
establishment  to  the  time  of  the  moon^s  me- 
ridian passage  on  that  day.  There  will  also 
be  another  high  water  on  the  same  day,  pre- 
ceding or  following  that  so  found  by  12|l 
26m.  nearly.  On  closer  examination  it  will 
be  found  tliat  the  interval  between  the  time 
of  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meridian  and 
the  time  of  high  water  varies  sensibly  with  the 
moon's  age.  At  new  moon,  full  moon,  first 
quarter,  and  third  quarter  (or  rather  on  the 
day  following  each  of  these  phases),  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage 
and  the  time  of  high  water  is  nearly  the  same; 
but  from  new  moon  to  first  quarter,  and  from 
full  moon  to  third  quarter,  the  high  water  oc- 
curs earlier  than  would  be  inferred  by  nang 
that  same  interval;  and  from  first  quarter  to 
fuU  moon,  and  from  third  quarter  to  new 
moon,  it  occurs  later  than  the  same  interval 
would  give  it.  The  height  at  high  water  and 
the  depression  at  low  water  are  not  alwajs 
the  same.  On  the  days  following  new  moon 
and  full  moon,  high  water  is  higher  and  low 
water  lower  than  at  any  other  time ;  these  are 
called  spring  tides.  On  the  days  following  the 
first  and  third  quarters,  high  water  is  lower 
and  low  water  higher  than  at  any  other  time; 
these  are  called  neap  tides.  Thus  at  New  York 
the  rise  and  fall  (that  is,  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation between  high  water  and  low  water)  is 
about  5i  ft.  at  spring  tides,  and  8i  ft  at  neap 
tides.  At 'Boston  this  variation  is  from  11^  to 
8i  ft.  There  is  a  sensible  difference  in  height 
between  two  successive  high  waters  or  low 
waters,  one  occurring  before  noon,  the  other 
after  noon,  and  these  differences  are  most  per- 
ceptible when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  de- 
clination N.  or  S.,  and  disappear  when  she  is 
near  the  equator.  There  are  other  variations 
of  height  depending  on  other  drcumstanoes. 
In  a  single  tide  the  interval  from  high  water 
to  low  water  is  greater  than  that  from  low 
water  to  high  water;  the  difference  between 
these  intervals  is  sensibly  great«r  at  spring 
tides  than  at  neap  tides.    The  tidal  current  in 
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the  bay  rnns  npward  for  some  time  after  high 
water,  and  after  changing  its  direction  con- 
tinues to  run  downward  for  some  time  after 
low  water,  when  it  again  changes  its  direction, 
and  runs  upward.  If  we  further  examine  the 
state  of  the  tide  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
river,  or  in  a  bay  of  great  length  as  compared 
with  ita  breadth,  as  for  instance  Chesapeake 
bay,  we  shall  find  that  near  the  mouth  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  intervid 
from  high  to  low  water  and  that  from  low  to 
high  water;  also  that  the  current  runs  up  the 
channel  for  a  long  time  (sometimes  approach- 
ing to  three  hours)  after  high  water,  and  runs 
down'  the  channel  for  as  long  a  time  after  low 
water.  In  going  up  the  bay  we  find  that  the 
high  water  occurs  later  and  later,  but  the 
Telocity  with  which  the  high  watei^  travels  is 
so  great  as  entirely  to  preclude  tiie  idea  of  ex- 
plaining the  tide  by  supposing  the  same  mass 
of  water  to  have  been  moved  all  the  way  up 
the  bay.  Thus,  high  water  is  18  hours  in 
travelling  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  head  of 
Chesapefl^e  bay,  190  m.,  moving  with  an  av- 
erage velocity  of  15  m.  an  hour,  while  the 
greatest  observed  current  is  less  than  one 
mile  an  hour.  High  water  takes  place  simul- 
taneously near  the  head  and  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  while  it  is  low  water  at  the  same 
time  near  the  middle.  The  interval  from 
low  water  to  high  water  diminishes  as  we 
go  up  the  bay,  as  also  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stand  and  slack  water.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  the  ebb  current  begins  three 
hours  after  the  high  water  stand ;  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Annapolis  it  is  but  one  hour,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  there  is  only  half  an  hour 
between  the  high  water  stand  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ebb  current. — Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  tides  in  the  Red  sea.  Plutarch 
says  that  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  had  ob- 
served them  in  Britain,  ascribed  them  to  the 
moon.  CsBsar,  in  his  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Britain,  refers  to  the  nature  of  spring  tides 
as  well  understood  in  connection  with  the 
moon's  age.  Pliny  explains  the  phenomena  at 
some  length,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  sun  and 
moon  dragging  the  waters  along  with  them. 
Kepler  in  accounting  for  the  tides  was  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
but  not  of  the  law.  Kewton  laid  hold  of  this 
class  of  phenomena  as  the  most  ineontestable 
proof  of  universal  gravitation,  and  showed 
that  according  to  its  law  just  such  periodic 
fluctuations  in  the  fluid  covering  of  the  earth 
must  take  place  as  are  actually  exhibited  by  the 
tides  of  the  ocean.  If  we  conceive  the  earth 
to  be  wholly  or  in  a  great  degree  covered  with 
water,  and  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun^ 
the  force  of  which  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  it  will  be  obvious  that  while 
the  whole  earth  will  fall  toward  the  sun  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  attrac- 
tion upon  its  solid  portions  (which  is  the  same 
as  if  all  the  matter  were  collected  at  its  centre), 
the  water  nearest  to  the  sun,  being  accelerate 


by  a  greater  force,  and  being  fluid,  will  ap- 
proach the  sun  more  rapidly  than  the  solid 
core.  It  will  thus  run  from  dl  sides  into  a 
protuberance  beyond  the  form  of  equilibrium 
of  the  earth's  attraction  and  rotation,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  differ- 
ence in  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  Moreover, 
a  similar  protuberance  will  be  formed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun,  since  the  particles  of 
water,  being  solicited  by  a  less  force  than  the 
solid  coref  will  fall  more  slowly  toward  the 
sun,  and  as  it  were  remain  behind.  Nor  does 
the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  the  earth  does 
not  lessen  its  distance  from  the  sun,  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  for  the 
deviations  from  the  tangential  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  are  precisely  those  which  the 
earth  would  move  tti  rough  if  falling  toward 
the  sun  unaffected  by  any  other  impulse.  The 
same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  and  the 
waters  surrounding  it ;  for  although  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  moon  as  simply 
revolving  about  the  earth,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  attraction  is  mutual,  that  both 
bodies  describe  orbits  about  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  that  while  the  moon  obeys 
the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  the  latter  equal- 
ly follows  that  of  the  former,  by  which  it  is  at 
every  instant  of  time  drawn  from  the  path 
which  it  would  pursue  if  that  influence  did  not 
exist,  by  an  amount  precisely  equal  to  the  fall 
corresponding  to  the  moon's  attractive  force. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elevation 
of  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and  most 
remote  from  the  attracting  body,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  depression  below  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea  at  points  distant  90^  from  the 
vertices  of  the  protuberances,  or  at  the  sides 
of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun  or  moon.  If 
the  latter  bodies  maintained  a  constant  posi- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  effect  would 
therefore  be  to  produce  a  distortion  of  figure 
in  the  ocean  surface  (assumed  to  cover  the 
whole  earth)  having  the  form  of  a  slightly 
elongated  ellipsoid,  the  two  vertices  of  which 
would  be,  the  one  precisely  under,  the  other 
precisely  opposite  to  the  points  at  which  the 
disturbing  body  is  vertical.  But  this  is  not  the 
case;  for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
motion  of  earth  and  moon  in  their  orbits,  the 
direction  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  constantly 
changing  with  respect  to  any  point  on  the 
earth's  surface.  New  points  arrive  at  every 
instant  under  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  either 
luminary,  and  thus  waves  are  produced  which 
follow  them  round  the  globe.  The  highest 
points  of  these  waves  will  remain  far  behind 
the  verticals  of  the  disturbing  bodies,  because 
the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  wator  prevent 
the  instantaneous  change  of  form  required, 
and  because,  although  the  elevating  force  is 
greatest  under  the  vertical,  it<  continues  to  act 
in  the  same  direction  for  some  hours  after  the 
passage  of  the  luminary,  with  but  little  dimin- 
ished force.    This  retardation,  which  would  be 
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sensible  under  the  simple  sapposition  of  an  an- 
interriipted  ocean  covering  the  earth's  surface, 
becomes  verj  considerable  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. — The  depth  of  the  sea 
varies  so  much,  and  the  form  of  its  basin,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  so  interrupted  bj  the  land,  that 
it  maj  be  doubted  whether,  were  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  once  suspended,  their 
tide  waves  would  perform  even  a  single  revo- 
lution with  any  sort  of  regularity.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  tides  for  the  time  keing  maj 
be  considered  as  almost  completely  command- 
ed by  the  then  actual  positions  and  proximities 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  free  oscillations  of 
the  sea  in  its  bed  being  quite  subordinate  to  the 
forced  wave  generating  them.  In  conseauence 
(as  is  always  the  case  in  forced  oscillations), 
every  periodicity  in  the  action  of  the  forcing 
cause  is  propagated  in  the  oscillations,  and  re- 
cords itself  in  the  recorded  height  of  the  tide 
on  every  point  of  the  coast,  but  at  each  point 
at  a  greater  or  less  interval  from  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  sun  or  moon,  according  to  its  local 
position  and  the  more  or  less  circuitous  course 
taken  by  the  tide  wave  to  reach  it,  which  spe- 
cial observation  can  alone  determine.  This 
interval  is  called  the   establishment  of   the 

Elace.  The  close  relation  which  the  times  of 
igh  water  bear  to  the  times  of  the  moon's 
passage  shows  that  the  moon's  influence  in 
raising  the  tides  must  be  much  greater  than  the 
sun's.  In  fact,  while  the  whole  attraction  of 
the  sun  upon  the  earth  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
moon,  yet,  owing  to  the  greater  proximity  of 
the  latter,  the  difference  between  its  attraction 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  at  the  nearest  or 
most  remote  points  of  its  surface,  which  pro- 
duces the  tides,  is  about  21  times  as  great  as 
the  difference  of  the  sun's  attraction  at  the 
same  points. — There  will  be  two  complete  lunar 
tides  in  every  lunar  day  of  24h.  52m.,  and  also 
two  complete  solar  tides  in  every  mean  solar 
day.  These  are  known  as  the  semi-diurnal 
tides,  and  constitute  the  principal  fluctuations 
of  the  sea  level.  When  uie  sun  and  moon  are 
in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at  the  time  of 
new  or  full  moon,  the  effects  of  both  combine 
to  produce  the  spring  tides,  when  high  water 
is  higher  and  low  water  is  lower  than  at  mean 
tides  by  the  amount  of  the  solar  tide.  At 
quadratures  the  high  water  of  the  sun  will 
combine  with  the  low  water  of  the  moon  to 
produce  a  less  fall,  and  the  low  water  of  the 
sun  with  the  high  water  of  the  moon  to  pro- 
duce a  less  rise,  than  at^  mean  tides ;  and  we 
have  the  neap  tides,  the  range  of  which  is  less 
than  the  mean  range  by  the  amount  of  tiie 
solar  tide.  Thus,  at  New  York,  the  rise  and 
fall  at  syzygies  is  5*4  ft.,  at  quadrature  8*4  ft, 
the  former  being  the  sum,  the  latter  the  differ- 
ence of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides ;  whence  we 
obtain  for  the  effect  of  the  moon  4-4  ft.,  and 
for  that  of  the  sun  1  ft.,  or  a  ratio  ol  44  to 
10.  This  proportion  does  not  prove  to  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  varies 
considerably  in  places  not  far  distant  from  each 


other.  At  Boston  the  heights  are  11*3  and  8*5 
ft.  respectively,  giving  a  proportion  of  7  to  1. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  it 
i^erages  about  5  to  1,  while  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  it  is  in  many  parts  8  to  1.  These 
differences  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  shore  and  harbor  tides  which  we  observe 
have  in  every  instance  acquired  a  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  ocean  tides,  and  have  been 
modified  in  form  by  the  varying  slope  of  the 
bottom  and  configuration  of  the  shores.  A 
simple  comparison  of  the  range  of  spring  and 
neap  tides  will  not  serve,  therefore,  as  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  relative  effect  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  hence  for  a  determination  of 
the  mass  of  the  moon,  which  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  those  data  by  a  profound  mathe- 
matical analysis. — The  next 'variation  of  the 
tides  to  be  considered  is  that  dependent  on  the 
moon's  declination.  Were  the  moon  constant- 
ly in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  highest 
points  of  the  tide  waves  would  also  be  in  that 
plane,  and  would  consequently  produce  a  series 
of  equal  tides  at  any  place  either  N.  or  S.  of 
the  equator.  But  it  is  evident  that  when  she 
ascends  to  the  north,  the  vertex  of  the  tide 
wave  will  tend  to  follow  her,  giving  the  high- 
est point  of  one  tide  in  the  northern,  and  the 
highest  point  of  the  opposite  Ude  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere.  Consequently,  when  the  moon 
has  a  northern  declination,  the  tide  at  any 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  caused  by  her 
upper  transit  will  be  higher  than  that  caused 
by  the  lower  transit.  This  variation  in  the 
heights  has  a  period  of  one  lunar  day,  and  is 
called  the  diurnal  inequality;  it  reaches  its 
maximum  when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest 
northern  or  southern  declination,  and  disap- 
pears when  it  is  on  the  equator,  and  conse- 
quently has  a  half -monthly,  period.  The  va- 
riations of  height  from  this  cause  produce  a 
corresponding  inequality  in  the  timea  of  high 
water.  The  sun's  declination  affects  the  tides 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  amount  of  the 
disturbance  is  very  small,  and  its  period  ex- 
tends over  half  a  year.  Yet  in  long  series  of 
observations  its  effect  is  well  marked,  both  in 
height  and  time.  The  diurnal  inequality  de- 
pending on  the  moon's  declination  is  on  the 
other  hand  quite  sensible,  and  in  many  places 
constitutes  a  prominent  pr  even  the  cldef  fea- 
ture of  the  tides,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  which  we  shall  recur  here- 
after. If  the  tides  arrive  at  the  same  place 
by  two  different  channels,  and  one  of  them 
is  retarded  behind  the  other  by  six  hours,  in 
consequence  of  travelling  a  longer  route  or  in 
shallower  water,  the  semi-diurnal  tides  will  be 
destroyed  by  an  interference  of  the  waves,  that 
is,  by  the  high  water  of  one  being  superina- 
posed  on  the  low  water  of  the  other ;  the  di- 
urnal inequality,  however,  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed, but  merely  modified  in  height  and 
time,  leaving  a  single  tide  in  the  lunar  day 
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outstanding,  whioh  is  always  very  small  in 
amount.  A  further  cause  of  Tariation  in  the 
height  of  the  tides  is  the  variation  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon,  by  reason  of  the 
ellipticity  of  their  orbits.  The  efficacy  of  a 
heavenly  body  in  raising  tides  is  shown  by 
theory  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube 
of  the  distance..  Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  sun 
will  fluctuate  between  the  extremes  10  and  21, 
taking  20  for  its  mean  value,  and  that  of  the 
moon  between  48  and  59.  Taking  into  account 
this  cause  of  difference,  the  highest  spring  tide 
will  be  to  the  lowest  neap  as  59 +21  to  48— 19, 
or  as  80  to  24,  or  10  to  8 ;  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  local  circumstances  of  access  and 
depth,  which  greatly  modify  these  proportions. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  the  highest  tides  are 
observed  a  d&y  and  a  half  or  two  days  after 
the  syzygies.  At  New  York,  the  high  water 
which  we  observe  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  days  of  full  or  change  are  those 
duo  to  the  meridian  transit  of  the  moon  (and 
sun)  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  highest 
tide  will  not  occur  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  day.  At  Boston  this  delay,  which 
is  called  the  retard,  or  age  of  the  tide,  is  near- 
ly 86  hours.  It  is  the  same  at  Brest,  and  the 
tide  wave  occupies  10  hours  in  travelling  from 
Brest  up  the  English  channel  and  Thames  to 
Londqn,  making  the  age  of  the  tide  at  the 
latter  place  46  hours.  This  delay,  which  even 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  amounts  to  14  hours, 
is  still  tiie  subject  of  investigation,  and  is 
probably  mainly  due  to  friction.  The  inter- 
val between  the  moon's  passage  over  the  me- 
ridian of  a  place  and  the  time  of  high  water, 
which  we  have  referred  to  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port,  is  also  called  the  luni-tidal 
interval.  This  interval  is  constant  for  each 
place  so  far  as  the  lunar  tide  wave  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  as  the  actual  high  water  depends 
upon  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
tides,  it  is  subject  to  a  variation  which  is 
known  as  the  half -monthly  inequality  in  time. 
On  the  day  after  the  spring  tides  the  top  of 
the  solar  tide  wave  will  be  nearly  an  hour  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  lunar  tide  wave,  and  the 
two  waves  will  combine  to  make  high  water 
earlier  than  the  moon's  alone  would  bring  it ; 
hence  the  luni-tidal  interval  is  shorter.  It 
will  continue  to  shorten  until  the  moon's 
transit  is  later  .by  three  hours  than  when  the 
tide  is  greatest ;  it  then  increases  again,  passes 
its  mean  value  when  the  moon  has  fallen  be- 
hind six  hourSf  attains  its  maximum  when  it 
is  nine  hours  later,  and  again  decreases  until 
at  the  next  spring  tides  it  reaches  its  mean 
value.  The  mean  of  all  the  luUi-tidal  inter- 
vals for  half  a  month  at  a  port  is  called  its 
mean  or  corrected  establishment,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  vulgar  establishment,  which  is  the 
luni-tidal  interval  at  full  and  change.  The 
former  is  now  generally  used  for  finding  the 
time  of  high  water  on  any  given  day,  and 
tables  are  constructed  from  observations  at 
the  principal  ports  for  finding  the  correction 


for  send-monthly  inequality  due  to  the  moon's 
age.  Thus  for  New  York  the  corrected  es- 
tablishment or  mean  luni-tidal  interval  is  8h. 
18m.,  and  its  least  and  greatest  values  are  Th. 
62  m.  and  8h.  85m.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  the  range  of  this  inequality 
is  about  three  fourths  of  an  hour;  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  it  often 
exceeds  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  difference 
of  the  half-monthly  inequality  in  time  at  dif- 
ferent places  is  analogous  to  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  of  spring  and  neap  tides  above 
noticed,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes. — The 
motion  of  the  water  in  the  tide  wave  is  to- 
tally unlike  that  in  an  ordinary  surface  wave, 
such  as  the  wind  produces.  When  a  narrow 
wave  of  the  latter  kind,  or  a  succession  of  such 
waves  of  equal  breadths  and  heights,  is  formed 
in  deep  water,  a  light  floating  body,  as  a  cork, 
revolves  either  in  a  vertical  circle  or  an  ellipse 
not  very  different  from  one,  having  the  longer 
axis  vertical.  But  in  the  tide  wave  the  move- 
ment of  each  particle  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
formed in  an  excessively  elongated  ellipse,  the 
shorter  axis  of  which  is  vertical.  The  breadth 
of  the  tide  wave  from  crest  to  crest,  supposing 
all  the  earth  covered,  would  be  half  the  earth's 
circumference,  or  12,500  miles,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  insignifi- 
cant; and  the  slightest  consideration  suffices 
to  show  that,  as  all  the  water  which  goes  to 
form  the  elevated  portion  must  be  brought 
from  that  depressed,  this  can  only  take  place 
by  a  lateral  approacn  of  the  vertical  sections 
of  the  sea  when  the  water  is  rising,  and  their 
recess  from  each  other  when  falling  (i. «.,  over 
a  quadrant  of  the  globe  in  either  case,  which 
is  only  another  way  of  expressing  an  alterna- 
ting backward  and  forward  horizontal  current 
at  any  given  place),  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
these  currents  (the  flow  and  eob  current)  run 
most  rapidly  at  the  moments  of  high  and  low 
water ;  the  instants  of  most  rapid  rise  and  fall 
being  those  of  slack  water  or  no  current  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  surface  must  be  rising  most  rapidly  when 
the  water  is  setting  in  equally  both  ways  to, 
and  sinking  most  rapidly  when  setting  out 
equally  bf)th  ways  from  the  place ;  in  neither 
of  whicS  cases  can  there  be  any  current  at 
the  place.  The  tide  wave  differs  also  from  a 
wind  wave  in  another  very  remarkable  point. 
It  affects  the  whole  depth  of  the  ocean  equal- 
ly, from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  while  the 
wind  waves,  even  in  the  most  violent  storms, 
agitate  it  to  a  very  trifling  depth ;  for  the  force 
which  acts  to  produce  the  former  is  exerted 
equally  in  every  portion  of  the  vertical  ex- 
tent of  the  water,  while  those  producing  the 
latter  are  strictly  conflned  to  the  surface.  A 
tide  wave  of  4  ft.  in  total  height  (between 
high  and  low  water),  which  is  that  of  the  tide 
at  the  atolls  of  the  Indian  ocean,  advancing 
over  a  sea  80,000  ft.  deep,  implies  in  each  par- 
ticle an  alternate  advance  and  recess  of  2,800 
ft.  in  its  total  extent ;  but  this  movement,  being 
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spread  over  six  hours  either  way,  is  nowhere 
very  rapicL  Where  a  haj  or  indentation  of 
the  coast  presents  its  opening  f avorahlj  to  the 
tide  wave,  and  decreases  in  width  from  the 
entrance  toward  its  head,  the  tides  rise  higher 
and  higher  from  the  mouth  upward.  ThjB  is 
due  to  the  concentration  of  the  wave  hy  the 
approach  of  the  shores,  and  to  the  gradual 
shoaling  of  the  bottom  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  horizontal  motion  is  transferred  into 
vertical  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  being 
at  the  same  time  retarded.  This  effect  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  a  generalization  of  the 
heights  of  the  tides  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States,  developed  from  the  tidal  ob- 
servations made  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  coast  survey.  That  coast  presents  in 
its  general  outline  three  large  bays :  the  great 
southern,  from  Gape  Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras ; 
the  great  middle,  from  Oape  Hatteras  to  Sias- 
conset,  Nantucket ;  and  the  great  eastern,  from 
Siasconset  to  Cape  Sable.  Referring  to  the 
tide  table  given  below,  we  find  at  Cape  Florida 
a  mean  height  of  1*5  ft.,  and  as  we  follow  the 
coast  to  the  northward  a  gradually  increasing 
height,  reaching  7  ft.  at  Savannah  entrance, 
then  decreasing  again,  with  an  exception  easily 
explained,  to  Cape  Hatteras,  where  it  is  2  ft. 
In  the  middle  bay,  following  the  stations  on 
the  coast,  and  omitting  those  on  the  bays  and 
sounds,  we  have  a  less  regular  increase  to  4*8 
ft.  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  decrease  to  2*7  ft.  at 
Menemsha  bight  on  Nantucket  island.  The 
configuration  of  the  eastern  bay  is  less  regular, 
and  the  correspondence  of  heights  requires 
closer  examination.  The  recess  of  Massachu- 
setts bay  is  well  marked  by  the  increase  in 
height,  reaching  10  ft.  at  Boston  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  the  most  striking  efiFect  of  the 
convergence  of  shores  and  shoaling  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  bay  of  Fundy.  On  a  line  across  its 
mouth,  at  the  Kennebec  river  as  at  Cape  Sable, 
the  mean  height  of  tide  is  8  ft.,  whUe  at  St. 
John's,  N.  B.,  it  rises  19  ft.,  and  at  Sackville 
in  Cumberland  basin,  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
86  ft.,  attaining  to  50  ft.  and  more  at  spring 
tides.  When  the  wave  leaves  the  open  sea,  its 
front  slope  and  its  rear  slope  are  equal  in  length 
and  similar  in  form.  But  as  it  advisees  into 
a  narrow  channel,  bay,  or  river,  its  front  slope 
becomes  short  and  steep,  and  its  rear  slope  be- 
comes long  and  gentle.  Hence  arise  the  cir- 
cumstances noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
Chesapeake  bay.  At  the  station  near  the  sea 
the  time  occupied  by  the  rise  is  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  the  descent;  but  at  a  station  more 
removed  from  the  sea  the  rise  occupies  a 
shorter  time  than  the  descent.  When  the  tide 
is  very  large  compared  with  the  depth  of  water, 
this  inequality  becomes  very  great;  thus  in 
the  Severn  river,  at  Newnham,  above  Bristol 
(England),  the  whole  rise  of  18  ft.  takes  place 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  fall  occupies 
10  hours.  As  the  wave  advances  over  a  shoal- 
ing bottom^  a  portion  of  the  horizontal  motion 


is  transformed  into  vertical  motion,  by  which 
the  height  of  the  wave  is  increased,  the  most 
rapid  current  approaches  the  greatest  riae,  and 
the  interval  between  tbe  stand  and  slack  water 
is  diminished.  This  exaggeration  of  the  hei^it 
and  current  is  particularly  remarkable  when- 
ever the  front  of  the  advancing  tide  wave 
stretches  across  the  month  of  an  estnary  with 
contracting  borders,  and  extensive  fiats  border- 
ing the  channel  near  low-water  level ;  then  it 
produces  a  bore,  or  sudden  and  violent  wave 
of  great  height,  which  rushee  forward  with 
such  impetuosity  as  to  sweep  everything  be- 
fore it.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy ;  likewise  in  the  Hoogly  river, 
in  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  in  the  Dordogne,  where 
it  empties  into  the  Garonne,  on  the  coast  of 
France;  and  in  the  Severn  river,  where  at 
spring  tides  a  bore  of  9  ft  in  height  rushes  up 
stream.  In  the  river  Amazon,  at  the  equinoxes 
(when  the  equatorial  tide  is  at  its  maximum), 
during  three  consecutive  days  bores  of  12  or 
15  ft.  high  rush  up  the  river  %ith  each  high 
water ;  so  that  along  the  course  of  the  stream, 
up  which  for  200  m.  from  its  mouth  no  fewer 
than  eight  tide  waves  are  simultaneously  ad- 
vancing, as  many  as  five  bores  are  sometimes 
at  once  in  progress. — It  is  easily  seen  that  in 
the  smaller  seas,  which  have  little  or  no  com- 
munication with  the  ocean,  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  and  the  North 
American  lakes,  the  tides  must  be  insensible, 
as  the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  at  all  times 
very  nearly  the  same  for  all  parts  of  them. 
Near  th^  W.  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  at 
Malaga,  a  small  tide  is  observable,  propagated 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Tides  are  also  observable  at  Venice, 
but  the  observations  have  not  been  discussed 
so  as  to  determine  whether  they  arise  from  a 
small  tide  wave  proper  to  the  Mediterranean, 
magnified  by  travelling  up  the  Adriatic  sea, 
although  insensible  at  its  mouth,  or  wheUier 
they  are  variations  due  to  the  winds.  Fluetn- 
ations  of  the  sea  level  resembling  those  of  the 
tides,  and  causing  irregularities  in  the  latter, 
are  often  produced  by  the  winds,  which  in 
many  places  have  a  certain  periodicity  in  their 
direction  and  force,  as  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
in  the  tropics.  They  come  under  considera- 
tion here  only  as  complicating  the  study  of  the 
tidal  phenomena. — The  existing  theories,  while 
they  suflSce  for  the  explanation  of  the  observed 
facts,  are  inadequate  to  the  prediction  of  the 
phenomena  at  places  where  they  have  not  been 
observed.  This  arises  not  from  any  defect  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  theory  is  based, 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  investigating  mathe- 
matically the  motion  of  fluids,  under  all  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  the  waters  of 
the  sea  and  of  rivers  are  found,  and  from  onr 
ignorance  of  the  configuration  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  equatorial  sea  being  broken 
up  into  three  great  basins,  and  open  water 
existing  only  to  the  southward  of  the  three 
great  continents,  the  tides  are  complicated  in 
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a  singDlar  way.  In  each  of  these  basins  the 
eqoatorial  tide  has  to  take  a  fresh  start  from 
the  eastern  side  with  every  fresh  upper  and 
lower  transit  of  the  moon  and  snn,  and  is  de- 
stroyed or  confused  by  reflection  on  the  west- 
em  coast  before  the  creation  of  a  new  wave ; 
while  in  the  open  part  of  the  southern  ocean 
the  tide  wave  circulates  unimpeded,  and  spreads 
into  the  three  oceans  up  which  it  runs  as  a 
free  wave,  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W.,  overtaking  in 
its  progress  and  compounding  with  the  partial 
equatorial  tides  or  forced  waves  proper  to 
either  ocean.  On  approaching  the  shore,  the 
waves  are  elevated  and  retarded  by  the  slope 
of  the  bottom,  and  deflected  or  crowded  to- 
gether according  to  the  varied  configurations 
of  the  coasts.  It  is  owing  to  these  complica- 
tions, together  with  our  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  friction  among  the  particles  of  water,  and 
between  the  water  and  the  bottom,  that  our 
theories  fail  to  inform  us  of  the  magnitude 
and  time  of  the  tides  at  any  given  place.  But 
they  determine  the  periodicity  of  their  phases, 
and  the  relative  part  which  each  disturbing 
force  bears  to  the  whole,  by  which  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  analysis  of  a  sufl&cient  series  of 
exact  observations  at  any  place,  to  predict  the 
phases  of  the  tides  at  the  same  place  for  any 
future  time,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  navigation.  It  is  only 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that 
the  science  of  the  tides  has  made  any  consid- 
erable progress  in  this  direction.  The  theo- 
retical investigations  of  Laplace,  in  the  M^cch 
nique  delate^  and  his  discussions  of  the  tidal 
observations  at  Brest,  opened  the  way.  Lub- 
bock and  Prof,  ll^ewell  contributed  large- 
ly by  the  elaborate  discussions  of  large  collec- 
tions of  tidal  observations,  published  in  the 
**  Philosophical  Transactions "  of  the  royal 
society ;  and  Prof.  Airy,  in  his  essay  on  "  Tides 
and  Waves  "  in  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Metropol- 
itana,^'  has  greatly  extended  our  theoretical 
conceptions  of  the  subject.  More  recently  still 
important  investigations  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  W.  Ferrel.— The 
tides  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  have 
0been  specially  investigated  by  the  late  Prof. 
Bache  as  superintendent  of  the  American  coast 
survey.  In  connection  with  that  work  he  organ- 
ized an  extensive  system  of  exact  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  complicated 
laws  which  govern  the  tides.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  in  order  to  separate  the  effects 
of  the  different  causes  which  modify  the  phe- 
nomena, it  is  not  sufficient  to  observe  merely 
the  heights  and  times  of  high  and  low  water,  but 
that  a  continuous  record  of  the  tides  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  inequalities  are  constantly  shifting 
their  place  and  magnitude.  For  this  purpose 
a  self -registering  tide  gauge  is  used,  by  which 
a  continuous  curve  representing  the  successive 
changes  in  the  height  of  water  is  traced  on 
paper  moved  by  clockwork,  by  a  pencil  acted 
on  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  float  in  a  ver- 
tical box,  to  which  the  tide  has  free  access. 


The  time  scale  is  such  that  every  hour  is  rep- 
resented by  one  inch,  and  is  pricked  into  the 
paper  by  points  on  the  cylinder  which  moves 
the  paper  forward.  A  continuous  sheet,  suffi- 
cient for  the  record  of  a  whole  month,  is  put 
on  the  tide  gauge  at  one  time.  A  complete 
description  of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in 
the  coast  survey  report  for  1868.  Prof.  Bache 
gave  in  his  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of 
the  coast  survey,  from  1851  forward,  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  tides,  detailing  the  processes  of 
discussion,  and  giving  the  results  as  they  were 
from  time  to  time  developed.  In  these  are  con- 
sidered the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  tides  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  exhibiting  at  some  places 
only  one  tide  in  24  hours ;  the  large  inequali- 
ties in  the  tides  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  tide  wave  along  our  coasts 
and  m  the  bays  and  rivers;  the  influence  of 
the  winds  in  particular  localities;  and  the 
action  of  tidal  currents  on  the  bars  and  chan- 
nels of  our  harbors.  These  labors,  which  are 
still  in  progress,  have  resulted  already  in  the 
annual  publication  of  "  Tide  Tables,*^  giving  in 
advance  the  times  and  heights  of  high  and  low 
water  at  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  An  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  tides  observed  at  Boston 
and  New  York  during  19  years,  a  full  lunar 
cycle,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Ferrel 
of  the  coast  survey,  and  has  restdted  in  repre- 
senting the  actual  tides  with  unlooked-for  pre- 
cision, yielding  moreover  a  value  for  the  mass 
of  the  moon  closely  approaching  that  obtained 
by  astronomical  methods. — ^The  tides  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Atlantic, 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Pacific,  are  of  three  differ- 
ent classes.  Iliose  of  the  Atlantic  are  of  the 
most  ordinary  type,  ebbing  and  flowing  twice 
in  24  hours,  and  having  but  small  differences  in 
height  between  the  two  successive  high  or  low 
waters,  one  occurring  before  noon,  the  other 
after  noon.  Those  of  the  Paciflc  coast  also  ebb 
and  flow  twice  during  24  hours,  but  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  tides  differ  very  considerably 
in  height,  so  much  so  that  at  certain  periods  a 
rock  which  has  8 J  ft.  of  water  upon  it  at  low 
tide  may  be  awash  (nearly  bare)  on  the  next  suc- 
ceeding low  water.  The  intervals,  too,  between 
successive  high  and  successive  low  waters  may 
be  very  unequal.  At  San  Francisco,  for  exam- 
ple, at  a  time  when  the  moon  has  a  large  south- 
em  declination,  the  high  water  occurring  about 
12  hours  after  the  moon's  transit  may  mark  5 
ft.  on  a  tide  staff;  flve  hours  afterwaid  low 
water  will  mark  8  j  ft.,  six  hours  after  which 
the  second  high  water  will  reach  7i  ft.,  and 
seven  hours  later  the  second  low  water  will 
fall  to  zero.  These  inequalities  depend  upon 
the  moon^s  declination,  m  the  manner  which 
we  have  explained ;  they  disappear  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  declination  being  nothing,  and 
are  greatest  about  the  time  of  its  being  great- 
est. These  tides  exhibit  the  normal  type,  while 
those  at  New  York  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  do  not  exhibit  the  diurnal  in« 
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equality.  The  explanation  of  this  feature  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that 
the  tide  wave  which  advances  up  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  from  the  continuous  tide  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  arrives  on  our  shores  24  hours 
later  than  the  direct  tide  wave  which  crosses 
the  Atlantic  from  £.  to  W.  In  this  way  the 
diurnal  inequality  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
superposition  of  the  two  tides,  the  greater  high 
water  of  the  former  coinciding  with  the  lesser 
of  the  latt-er,  and  vies  versa,  leaving  the  semi- 
diurnal tides  of  equal  height.  The  tide  at 
Galveston,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  furnishes  a 
case  of  the  elimination  of  the  semi-diurnal  tide, 
leaving  only  the  diurnal  inequality.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  in  this  ihstanoe  that  the  tides 
reaching  Galveston  through  the  straits  of  Flor- 
ida and  through  the  passage  between  Cuba  and 
Yucatan  differ  by  six  hours  in  their  periods, 
causing  the  low  water  of  one  to  coincide  with 
the  high  water  of  the  other,  thus  sensibly  de- 
stroying the  semi-diurnal  tides,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  unequal.  This  leaves  a  small  tide 
outstanding,  having  substantially  the  form  of 
the  diurnal  inequsdity,  and  producing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  **  single  day  tide,*^  or  one  high 
and  one  low  water  in  every  24  hours.  This 
residual  fluctuation  is  well  marked  at  times 
when  the  moon^s  declination  is  considerable 
on  either  side  of  the  equator,  but  disappears 
almost  entirely  when  the  moon  is  near  the 
equator,  since  at  such  times  the  diurnal  in- 
equality disappears.  Tides  of  this  class  have 
always  a  smaU  range ;  in  the  gulf'  of  Mexico 
they  rarely  exceed  2^  ft.,  and  the  average  rise 
and  fall  is  but  1^  ft.  The  tide  gauges  being  in 
continuous  operation,  all  other  fluctuations  of 
the  ocean  level,  besides  that  produced  by  the 
tides,  are  likewise  registered.  The  tide  curves 
of  the  western  coast  are  frequently  found  in- 
dented by  fluctuations  arising  from  earthquakes. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  was  fur- 
nished by  the  earthquake  that  destroyed  the 
city  of  Shimoda,  Japan,  in  December,  1854. 
The  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  the  sea 
waves  from  Shimoda  to  San  Francisco  was  12h. 
86m.  The  distance  being  4,500  m.,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  wave  was  at  an  average  rate  of 
860  m.  an  hour.  The  theory  of  wave  motion 
teaches  us  that  this  velocity  will  be  attained  by 
a  free-moving  wave  in  a  depth  of  1,440  fath- 
oms, which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  depth 
of  the  Paciflc  between  Japan  and  C^if ornia. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  occurred  at  intervab  of 
about .28  minutes,  corresponding  to  a  length 
from  crest  to  crest  of  150  m.  The  height  when 
the  waves  arrived  at  San  Francisco  was  about  18 
in.  from  hollow  to  crest.  The  great  earthquake 
in  Peru  in  August,  1868,  was  likewise  recorded 
on  the  tide  gauges  at  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
and  Astoria.  The  fluctuation  of  the  ocean  in 
this  instance  was  very  sensible  to  casual  obser- 
vation, and  was  noted  in  Australia,  at  the 
Sandwich  islands,  and  at  Kodiak,  Alaska.  The 
data  obtained  from  these  observations,  com- 
bined with  the  result  before  mentioned,  indi- 


cate that  the  average  depth  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
is  about  1,800  fathoms.  Such  waves,  origina- 
ting with  an  impulse  at  one  definite  point,  and 
propagated  freely  through  the  ocean  in  every 
direction  with  a  velocity  depending  upon  the 
square  root  of  the  deptii  of  the  sea,  serve  as 
good  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  tides 
are  propagated  as  free  waves  through  sounds, 
bays,  and  rivers.  The  rate  of  motion  for  differ- 
ent depths  is  as  follows :  at  10  ft.,  12'2  m.  an 
hour;  60  ft.,  80  m. ;  100  ft.,  88*7 m. ;  1,000  ft, 
122-8  m. ;  6,000  ft.,  2995  m. 
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2-8 
2-9 
8*7 
8-5 
2-8 
8  1 
2-6 
2-0 
1-8 
4-0 
8-4 
2-7 
9-7 
25 
2*0 
2-4 
8-2 
80 
2-8 
1-9 
2-4 
2-2 
2-8 
21 
6-2 
4-7 
6-4 
6-4 


6 
1 
6 
8 

0 
9 
1 
0 
6 
1 
0 


*  The  mean  Interval  in  column  2  has  been  Increaaed  by  12fa. 
2toi.  (half  a  mean  lunar  day)  for  some  offhe  ports  in  Hudstm 
river,  Delaware  river,  and  Chesapeake  bfty,  so  as  to  show  t^ 
sucoMBion  of  tlmea  ttom  the  mouth. 
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PORTS. 


Poipt  Lookout,  Md 

AnnftpoUii,  ** 

BodUn  Bght, 

BaltlznoTO,  " 

Waahlofftoa,  D.  C 

James  river  (City  Point),  Va. 

Blchmond,  ''  

Tappoluumook,  **  

Hatteraa  inlet,  N.  0 

Beanlbrt,  »*    

Bald  Head,         **      

SmlthviUe,         "    

Wilmington,      **    

Oeor^town  entrance,  8.  0 

BoITa  island  bay,  ** 

Charleston,  **    

St  Helena  Bonnd,  **    

Fort  PniasU,  Oa 

Bavannah,       ** 

Doboy  lighthoiue,  Ga 

St.  Simon's,  " 

Port  Clinch,  Fla 

St  John's  rirer,  Fla. 

St.  Aufustine,      "    

CapeFlorida,       "    

InnJanKey,         **    

Sand  Key,  « 

KeyWest,  "    

Tortugaa,  •*    

Tampa  bay  (Egmont  Key),  Fla 

Cedar  Keys  (Depot  Key),     **  

St.  Mark's,  "  

'WMTKBir  0OA8T. 

Ban  Diego,  CaL 

San  Pedro,   "    

Cnyler's  harbor,  Cal 

San  Lois  Obispo, '' 

Monterey,  ** 

Sonth  Farallone,  ^ 

San  Francisco,     " 

Mareisland,         " 

Benlcia,  ** 

Rarenswood,       ** 

Bodcn,  "  

Hnmboldtbny,    " 

Port  Orford,  ()regon 

Astoria,  "      

Nee-ah  harbor,  Washington  territory 
Port  Townshend,       **  " 

Steilacoom,  "  '« 

Seml-ah-moo  bay,      **  ** 


llcaa 

RlM 

RiM 

liml- 

ftndfUl, 

•ndUl, 

tfatalln- 

•pring 

BMP 

torral. 

Udn. 

nam. 

h.    m. 

fert 

liMt. 

12  58 

1-9 

0 

7 

17    4 

10 

0 

8 

18    8 

1-8 

0 

3 

18  69 

1-6 

0 

-9 

90  10 

8-4 

2 

■6 

14  87 

8-0 

2 

•6 

16  54 

8-4 

2 

8 

12  68 

1-9 

1 

8 

7    4 

2-2 

1 

8 

7  26 

8*8 

2 

■2 

726 

6-0 

8 

•4 

7  19 

6-6 

8 

•8 

9    6 

81 

2 

2 

756 

4-7 

2 

7 

7  16 

6-7 

8 

7 

7  26 

60 

4 

1 

7    8 

7-4 

4 

4 

7  20 

8-0 

6 

9 

8  18 

7-6 

6 

5 

788 

7-8 

6 

4 

748 

8*2 

6 

4 

768 

6-7 

6 

8 

728 

6-6 

8 

7 

8  21 

4-9 

8 

6 

884 

1-8 

1 

2 

828 

2-2 

1 

8 

640 

20 

0 

6 

9  80 

1-5 

0' 

•9 

966 

1-6 

0 

6 

11  21 

.1-8 

1 

0 

18  15 

8-2 

1 

6 

18  83 

2-9 

1-4 

988 

6-0 

2-8 

9  89 

4-7 

2-2 

9  25 

61 

2-8 

10    8 

4-8 

2-4 

10  22 

4-8 

2-5 

10  87 

4*4 

2-8 

12    6 

4-8 

2-8 

18  40 

6-2 

4*1 

14  10 

61 

8-7 

12  86 

7-8 

4-9 

11  17 

4-7 

2-7 

12    2 

6-5 

8-5 

11  26 

6-8 

8-7 

12  42 

7-4 

4-6 

12  88 

7-4 

4*8 

848 

6-5 

40 

446 

11-1 

7-2 

460 

6-6 

4 

•8 

TIDE  TABLK  FOR  SOME  OF  THE    PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND 
HEADLANDS    OF  THE  WORLD, 

Girlne  the  vulgar  establishment  or  time  of  high  water  at  ftall 
and  change,  and  the  rise  and  Ml  or  whole  range  at  spring 
and  neap  tides,  except  for  the  United  States. 


PLACES. 


XAST  COAST  or  ATLAVTIC  OCBAIT, 

Simon^B  bay,  Gape  of  Good  Hope. . 

St.  Helena  islano. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  Africa 

Sierra  Leone,  ^     

CapeVerd,  "     

Centa,  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar,  old  mole 

F^yal,  Azores 

Cape  Finisterre,  Portugal 

Bordeaux,  France 

Bwjst,  **     

St,Malo,         "     

Cherbourg,     **     

Havre,  "     

Calais,  "    * 

Dover,  England 

Portsmouth  dockyard,  England. . . 
Plymouth  breakwater,      " 


Tbae  of 

Rug* 

H.  W.  at 

at 

ftUluid 

•pdng 

Chang*. 

tld«. 

h.  m. 

AM. 

244 

»i 

8  11 

8 

480 

6 

765 

8 

745 

5 

2    6 

8f 

220 

8i 

11  45 

4 

8    0 

15 

660 

14 

8  47 

19 

6    5 

85 

749 

17 

9  51 

22 

1149 

19* 

11  12 

m 

11  41 

m 

6  87 

16i 

Range 
at 

OMp 


2* 


u 


lU 
H 
17 

14 

11* 

IH 


PLACES. 


EAST  0OA8T  OF  ATLAlTriO  OCKAV. 

Sdliy  isles,  St.  Agnes,  England.. . . 
Bristol  (King  roadX 
Liverpool,  ^ 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Stromness,      **      

Aberdeen,       "      

Leith,  **      

Hull,  England....'. 

Yarmouth  roads,  EngUmd 

Maivato,  ^       

London  docks,  ^       

Cape  Clear,  Ireland 

Cork  (Penrose  quay),  Ireland 

Dublin  bar,  **     

Galway,  "     

Ostend,  Belgium 

Texel  (outside  shoals),  Holland. . . 

Helgoland,  Elbe  entrance 

Lolioden  islands,  Norway 

Keret's  point,  golf  of  Archangel. . . 

WX8T  COAST  or  ATLAITTIO  OCSAN. 

Cape  Horn  islands.  South  America 
Santa  Cruz  rirer,         '*  **■ 

Rio  Janeiro,  ''  "* 

Cape  St.  Roque,  **  " 

Maranham,  ""  "^ 

Cartagena,  **  " 

CapeSt.  Antonio,  Cuba 

Bermudas,  dockyard 

Greytown,  Nicaragua 

Vera  Ouz,  Mexico 

Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia 

St.  John^s,  New  Brunswick 

Sackville,      "  "        

Halifax  harbor,  Nova  Scotia 

Quebec,  Canada 

St  John*s,  Newfoundland 

Upemavik,  Greenland 

Van  Rensselaer  bay,  Greenland. . . 

INDIAir  OCKAK  A2n>  WEST  COAST 
or  PACIFIC. 

Mozambique  harbor,  Africa 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  Red  sea 

Suez  bay,  head  of  gulf^  Red  sea  . . . 

Surat,  Hindostan 

Bombay,  dockyard,  Hindostan 

Maldives,  Adou  atoll 

Trincomalee  harbor,  Ceylon 

Madras  road,  Hindostan 

Western  entrance  to  Hoogly  river 

Singapore,  new  harbor 

Batam,  Java 

Canton  river  (entrance),  China 

Tangtse-kiang  (entrance),  China. . 

Nagasaki  bay,  Japan 

Svdney,  Australia 

Melbourne,     '^      

Tahiti  or  Otaheite  Island 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  ialands 

EAST  COAST  OF  PACXnO  OCIAN. 

Cape  Virgin,  strait  of  Magellan  . . . 

Capo  Horn 

YalparaisQ,  ChiU 

Callao  bay.  Pom 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Panama  road,  Colombia 

Fort  la  Union,  gulf  of  Fonseca. ... 
Mazatlan,  Mexico 


hbm  of 

Banga 

Rang* 

H.W.  at 

at 

at 

Ml  and 

■pring 

neap 

ehanga. 

tldak 

tidM. 

h.  m. 

Utt. 

IWv* 

480 

16 

8 

6  65 

44 

22 

11  28 

26 

Uk 

1  25 

9 

>       6 

9    0 

10 

6 

1    0 

12 

8 

2  17 

16i 

9 

629 

20f 

111 

9  16 

6 

2 

11  40 

lf4 

ir^ 

167 

m 

14* 

4    0 

9 

4 

458 

12* 

U 

11  12 

12-14 

7-9 

485 

141 

T* 

12  25 

19 

11 

680 

4 

8 

11  88 

H 

4* 

12    0 

9 

6 

480 

H 

«  •  •  • 

860 

8 

•    •     B    ■ 

980 

40 

18 

8    0 

4 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

8-10 

•    •     B    • 

7    0 

"♦ 

•    •     •    • 

11    0 

U 

* 

■  «  •  • 

U 

•   ■     •    • 

7  14 

4, 

•    •     •    ■ 

9    0 

9 

•   a    •   ■ 

•  •  •  • 

880 

■   •    •    > 

4 

11  28 

28 

17 

11  48 

50 

24 

7  49 

6 

2 

•   688 

18 

8 

7  80 

7 

•  ■  •  • 

11    0 

8 

•  •  •  • 

11  50 

11 

<* 

4  15 

12 

12  80 

•  ■  •  • 

2    0 

0 

4    0   • 

19  9 
12-17  • 

11  40 

1    0 

4 

8  18 

2 

1 

784 

8i 

10    0 

lOi 

946 

10 

6 

10    0 

2 

10    0 

6 

12    0 

15 

5 

6  28 

H 

883 

H 

s* 

1  20 

8 

noon 

1 

4   0 

2 

880 

86-42 

440 

9 

982 

6 

6  47 

4 

7    0 

11 

828 

15-22 

5-10 

8  15 

10* 

€* 

940 

7 

«  ■  •  • 

A  study  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  will  develop  many  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  tide 
wave  and  the  effect  of  the  configuration  of  the 
coasts  on  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  high  water 
occurs  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  the  head- 
laoids  of  the  great  middle  and  eastern  bays  of 
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the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States— at 
Gape  Hatteras,  Nantucket  island,  and  Cape 
Sable — ^making  an  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  local  time.  If  bj  aiine  on  the  map  we  con- 
nect these  points  at  which  high  water  occurs 
simultaneously,  we  may  regard  that  line  as 
representing  the  crest  of  a  tide  wave  advan- 
cing upon  the  coast.  We  shall  find  high  water 
to  occur  later  and  later  as  we  go  up  into  the 
bays  and  rivers ;  and  by  following  up  the  pro- 
gress of  the  waves,  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw 
lines  representing  the  time  of  high  water  or 
the  top  of  the  wave  for  each  successive  hour. 
Such  lines  are  called  co-tidal  lines,  and  have 
been  traced  for  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
by  Prof.  Bache,  for  which  we  again  refer  to 
the  coast  survey  reports.  A  chart  of  co-tidal 
lines  for  the  British  isles,  by  Prof.  Whewell, 
will  be  found  in  Keith  Johnston's  "Physical 
Atlas,"  as  well  as  a  chart  of  co-tidal  lines  for 
the  whole  globe ;  but  the  latter  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  rather  adventurous  generalization,  in 
the  absence  of  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 
tides  in  mid-ocean.  The  tides  about  the  Brit- 
ish isles  present  a  very  interesting  study.  The 
advancing  high  water  passes  up  the  English 
channel,  occupying  six  hours  from  the  Sciily 
isles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is 
met  and  reinforced  by  the  high  water  12  hours 
older,  which  has  travelled  around  the  isles 
to  the  northward  and  down  the  North  sea. 
There  is  a  point  in  the  latter,  about  midway 
between  Yarmouth  and  the  Tezel,  where  the 
co-tidal  line  of  nine  hours  of  the  latter  tide 
wave  intersects  that  of  three  hours  of  the  for- 
mer, causing  the  interference  of  low  water  of 
the  one  with  high  water  of  the  other  tide,  in 
consequence  of  which  no  change  takes  place 
in  th^  sea  level,  as  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  observations  over  a  shoal  spot  in  that 
locality.  A  remarkable  case  of  the  meeting  of 
two  tides,  which  will  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed below,  occurs  near  Throg's  Neck  at  the 
W.  end  of  Long  Island  sound. — The  agency  of 
tidal  currents  in  producing  changes  in  the  en- 
trances of  bays  and  harbors  is  a  subject  of  the 
first  importance  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  has  received  full  attention  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  American  coast  survey.  As  on 
the  average  the  same  amount  of  water  moves 
inward  and  outward  with  the  fiood  and  ebb 
tides,  we  might  readily  suppose  that  the  same 
amount  of  material  is  transported  either  way, 
and  that  no  important  change  would  take  place 
in  the  configuration  of  the  bottom.  But  the 
operation  of  the  flood  stream  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ebb  stream.  We  have  as  a 
general  feature  an  interior  basin  of  some  ex- 
tent communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  com- 
paratively narrow  passage.  The  flood  stream, 
therefore,  running  with  considerable  velocity 
through  this  channel,  will  as  it  enters  the  basin' 
spread  out  and  become  slow,  depositing  the 
sand  and  mud  it  is  charged  with,  and  making 
extensive  flats  or  shoals  opposite  the  entrance. 
The  ebb  stream  runs  slowly  over  the  flats  from 


all  directions  toward  the  opening,  withont  re- 
moving much  of  the  deposit,  and  gradually 
concentrates  in  definite  narrow  channels,  which 
it  scoops  out,  and  the  depth  of  which  will  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  on  the  proportion  of 
the  area  of  the  basin  to  the  outlet,  or,  in  other 
terms,  on  the  difference  of  level  which  wiU  be 
reached  during  the  ebb  between  the  basin  and 
the  ocean,  which  determines  the  greatest  ve* 
locity  and  transporting  power  reached  by  the 
ebb  stream.  On  the  bars  of  most  of  the  sand- 
barred  harbors  on  our  southern  coast,  the  place 
and  direction  of  the  channel  are  freqnently 
changed  during  violent  storms,  when  the  di- 
rection of  the  waves  happens  to  be  oblique  to 
that  of  the  channel;  or  when  the  sea  runs 
directly  upon  the  channel,  the  depth  of  water 
may  be  considerably  diminished  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  sand  rolled  up  by  the  waves. 
But  in  aU  these  cases  it  is  found  that  the  nor- 
mal depth  is  speedily  restored  by  the  scour 
of  the  ebb  tide,  which  depends  upon  the  un- 
changed factors  of  area  and  form  of  basin, 
height  of  tide,  and  character  of  the  material 
forming  the  bar.  To  illustrate  the  important 
iBubject  of  tidal  currents,  we  will  examine  the 
hy<iraulic  system  of  New  York  harbor.  Con- 
sidering first  the  progress  of  the  tide  wave 
through  Long  Island  sound  from  the  eastward 
to  its  meeting  with  that  entering  New  York 
bay  at  Sandy  Hook,  we  see  that  about  7^  hours 
after  the  transit  of  the  moon  high  water  has 
advanced  just  within  Block  island  with  an 
elevation  of  2  ft,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
just  passed  Sandy  Hook  with  an  elevation  of 
4i  ft.  Traversing  the  sound  westward  with  in- 
creasing heights,  it  reaches  Sand's  Point  three 
hours  later  with  a  height  of  7*7  ft  The  ob- 
served time  of  transmission  from  the  Bace  to 
Sand's  Point  is  2h.  Im.,  and  the  time  com- 
puted from  the  depths  according  to  the  law 
developed  by  Airy  is  2h.  14:m. ;  a  very  good 
approximation  when  we  consider  the  irregn- 
larities  in  the  configuration  of  the  sound,  which 
could  not  be  taken  into  account.  Advancing 
still  further,  the  height  somewhat  declines  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  of  direction  in  the 
channel  and  its  shallowness.  At  Hell  Gate 
this  tide  wave  is  met  by  that  which  had  en- 
tered at  Sandy  Hook,  and  advanced  more  slow- 
ly owing  to  the  narrowness  and  intricacies  of 
the  channel,  especially  in  the  East  river.  These 
two  tides  which  meet  and  overlap  each  other 
at  Hell  Gate,  differing  in  times  and  heights, 
cause  contrasts  of  water  elevations  between 
the  sound  and  harbor  which  call  into  existence 
the  violent  currents  that  traverse  the  East  river. 
The  conditions  of  the  tidal  circulation  through 
Hell  Gate  are  such  that  if  there  were  a  par- 
tition across  it,  the  water  would  sometimes 
stand  nearly  6  ft.  higher,  and  at  other  times 
5  ft.  lower  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
In  the  actual  case  of  the  superposition  or  com- 
pounding of  the  two  tides,  the  difference  of 
level  existing  at  any  time  is  of  course  much 
less,  but  the  difference  of  one  foot  is  often 
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observed  within  the  space  of  100  ft.  in  the 
most  contracted  portion  of  Hell  Gate  off  Hal- 
lett*8  Point.  The  entrance  from  Long  Island 
sonnd  is  a  natural  depression  or  arm  of  the 
sea  which  is  not  changed  by  the  forces  now 
in  operation.  The  tidal  currents  which  flow 
through  it  do  not  change  the  channel,  but  are 
obliged  to  follow  it  in  its  tortuous  course. 
The  Sandj  Hook  entrance,  on  the  contrary,  is 
characterized  by  a  cordon  of  sands  extending 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Coney  island,  intersected 
by  channel^  which  are  maintained  against  the 
action  of  the  sea,  which  tends  to  fill  them  up, 
by  the  scour  of  the  ebb  tide  from  the  tidal 
basin  of  New  York  harbor.  The  advance  of 
Sandy  Hook  upon  the  main  ship  channel  is 
among  the  notable  and  important  instances  of 
the  effect  of  tidal  currents ;  within  a  century 
it  has  increased  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  In  the 
place  where  the  beacon  on  the  end  of  the  Hook 
now  stands  there  was  40  ft.  of  water  15  years 
before  it  was  built.  The  cause  of  this  growth 
is  a  remarkable  northwardly  current  along 
both  shores  of  the  Hook,  running  both  during 
the  flood  and  the  ebb  tides  with  varying  rates, 
and  resulting  from  those  tides  directly  and  in- 
directly. The  best  water  over  the  bar  is  about 
2  m.  E.  of  Sandy  Hook  light,  in  a  direct  lino 
with  the  Swash  channel;  the  greatest  depth 
over  it  is  22  ft.  at  mean  low  water,  and  the 
same  depth  can  now  be  carried  through  the 
Swash  channel,  which  formerly  was  8  ft.  shal- 
lower, but  has  deepened  since  the  cross  sec- 
tion between  the  Hook  and  Flynn^s  knoll  has 
been  diminished  by  one  third  its  area  by  the 
growth  of  the  Hook.  This  relative  change  in 
the  capacity  of  the  channels  has  not  affected 
the  depth  on  the  outer  bar,  which,  according  to 
the  principles  above  laid  down,  is  dependent 
mainly*  upon  the  area  of  the  tidal  basin  within. 
The  depth  of  22  ft.  at  mean  low  water,  which 
is  now  maintained  at  the  entrance,  through 
the  sands^constantly  thrown  up  by  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  may  be  considered  as  depending 
upon  the  following  elements :  1,  the  large  basin 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  island  inclu- 
ding Raritan  bay,  which  furnishes  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  ebb  scour;  2,  what  is 
called  the  Upper  bay,  including  the  Jersey  flats 
and  Newark  bay ;  8,  the  North  river,  perhaps 
as  far  as  Dobbs  Ferry,  maintaining-  the  head 
of  the  ebb  current,  although  not  directly  taking 
part  in  the  outflow;  and  4,  a  portion  of  the 
sound  tide,  which  flows  in  through  Hell  Gate. 
The  proportion  of  the  first  three  divisions  in 
producing  the  depth  of  channel  may  be  approx- 
imately estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  areas 
and  distances  from  the  bar.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  depth  which  we  now  have,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  area  of  the  tidal  basin  should 
not  be  encroached  upon.  In  proportion  as 
that  is  diminished  the  depth  of  the  channels 
will  decrease.  The  flats,  just  bare  at  low  wa- 
ter, but  covered  at  high  tide,  form  as  impor- 
tant a  part  as  any  other  portion,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  only  the  volume  of  water  con- 


tained between  the  planes  of  low  and  high 
water,  the  **tide  prism, ^*  that  does  the  work 
in  scouring  the  channels.  The  water  on  the 
flats  is  especially  useful  by  retarding  the  out- 
flow, thus  allowing  a  greater  difference  of  level 
to  be  reached  between  the  basin  and  the  ocean. 
The  part  which- the  fourth  division  in  our  clas- 
siflcation  of  the  basin  of  New  York,  tihat  of 
the  East  river  and  Hell  Gate  passage,  plays  in 
the  outflow  of  the  ebb  tide  through  the  Sandy 
Hook  channels,  depends  less  upon  the  area  in- 
volved than  upon  the  difference  in  point  of 
time  and  height  of  tide  in  Hell  Gate  already 
adverted  to.  The  westerly  current,  usually 
called  the  ebb  stream  6ince  it  falls  in  with  the 
ebb  stream  of  New  York  harbor,  taking  place 
when  the  sound  tide  is  highest,  starts  from  a 
level  8i  ft.  higher  than  the  easterly,  and  thus  a 
much  larger  amount  of  water  flows  out  throagh 
the  Sandy  Hook  channels  than  through  the 
narrows  at  Throg's  Neck.  It  is  apparent,  then, 
that  this  portion  of  the  ebb  stream,  reenfor- 
cing  the  ebb  stream  of  the  harbor  proper  at 
the  most  favorable ,  times,  performs  a  most 
important  part  in  maintaimng  the  channels 
through  the  Sandy  Hook  bar. 

TIECK*  L  Lidwig,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Beriin,  May  81, 1778,  died  there,  April  28, 
1858.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Halle,  and 
became  known  in  1795  as  a  writer  of  fantastic 
novels.  His  antagonism  to  the  literary  ten- 
dencies of  the  time  was  displayed  in  Peter  Le- 
brecht  (2  vols.,  1795-'6),  and  in  Peter  Lebrechfs 
Volkimdrehen  (8  vols.,  1797),  several  of  which, 
as  Der  gesti^elte  Eater  ("Puss  in  Boots"), 
Blauhart  ("Bluebeard"),  and  Leben  und  Tod 
des  hleinen  Pothkdppehen  ("Life  and  Death 
of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood"),  combine  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  legends  with  grotesque 
satire  upon  modern  subjects.  The  classicists 
were  the  particular  oln'ects  of  his  brilliant  rail- 
lery, especially  in  his  Jaenensergiesiungen  eines 
kunstliebenden  KloBterbruden  (1797),  written 
in  conjunction  with  Waokenroder,  and  Fram 
Stembald's  Wanderungen  (2  vols.,  1798),  and 
in  his  comedies  Die  verhehrte  Welt  ("The 
Topsy-turvy  World")  and  Prim  Zerbino,  oder 
die  Peise  nach  dtm  guten  Oesehmaci  ("  Travels 
after  Good  Taste").  The  Leben  una  Tod  der 
Oenoteva  (1800)  is  esteemed  his  finest  drama. 
Meantime  he  had  married  at  Hamburg  a  niece 
of  the  composer  Reichardt,  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and  Steffens 
at  Jena,  and  with  Herder  at  Weimar,  and  pre- 
pared an  admirable  translation  of  "Don  Quix- 
ote" (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1799-1801).  He  pub- 
lished at  Dresden  in  1802,  with  A.  W.  von  Schle- 
gel,  the  MuBenalmanctch,  After  examining  at 
Rome  the  manuscripts  of  German  mediaeval 
literature,  he  returned  in  1806  to  Munich,  and 
for  several  years  h^  was  disabled  by  the  gout. 
In  1817  he  visited  England  to  complete  his 
studies  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  age. 
In  1819  he  settled  at  Dresden.  In  1820  he  was 
invited  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Berlin,  where, 
as  in  Dresden,  he  exerted  great  influence  on  the 
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drftma,  and  the  ^'Ajitigone^^  of  Sophocles  was 
performed  under  his  auspices.  His  works  in- 
clude Minnelieder  axu  dem  sehwdhisehen  Zeital- 
ter  (1808) ;  Ulrieha  tan  Liehtenstein  Frauen^ 
disnst  (1815) ;  the  celebrated  novels  Diehterle- 
beuj  Der  Tod  det  BichterSy  and  the  unfinished 
Au/ruhr  in  den  Cetennen  (1826) ;  Shah»peare^8 
Vorsehuley  a  translation  of  plays  which  he  re- 
garded as  early  works'  of  Shakespeare,  and 
DramaturgUche  BldtUr  (2  vols.,  1826).  He 
also  sapervised  his  daughter  Dorothea's  and 
aunt  Baudessin's  continuation  of  SchlegePs 
translation  of  Shakespeare,  and  edited  various 
poems.  The  latest  edition  of  his  poems  is  in 
d  vols.  (1841),  and  of  his  novels  in  12  vols. 
(1853).  Nearly  complete  editions  of  his  works 
include  20  vols.  (1828-'42).  Oarlyle  translated 
several  of  his  tales  in  voL  i.  of  his  "  Specimens 
of  German  Bomance  ;'*  a  second  edition  of  those 
tales,  in  another  English  version,  appeared  at 
London  in  1860.  Tieok's  biographer  Edpke 
edited  his  posthumous  writings  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1855). — See  Friesen's  Ludwig  Tiech  (2  vols., 
Vienna,  1871).  IL  ChiMM  FfMrteh,  a  German 
sculptor,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ber- 
lin, Aug.  14,  1776,  died  there.  May  14,  1851. 
He  studied  under  Schadow  and  in  Paris  under 
David,  and  was  employed  at  Weimar  from  1801 
to  1805,  and  subsequently  in  Italy  till  1819, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy  at 
Berlin,  cooperating  with  Schenkel  and  Bauch 
in  improving  the  art  of  sculpture.  His  works 
include  many  busts  in  the  walhalla,  executed 
at  Carrara  by  order  of  the  crown  prince  and 
future  king  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  those  of  Goethe 
and  other  poets  at  Weimar;  the  statue  of 
Necker  for  Mme.  de  Stael ;  decorations  of  the 
royal  theatre  at  Berlin  and  other  public  build- 
ings ;  and  the  statue  of  his  brother  at  Dresden. 
TlEDEBIANir.  L  Metrlcli,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Bremervorde,  Hanover,  April  8, 
1748,  died  in  Marburg,  Sept.  24,  1808.  He 
studied  at  Gdttingen,  and  taught  ancient  lan- 
guages at  Oassel  from  1776  to  1786,  when  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Marburg. 
He  combined  the  principles  of  Locke  and  Leib- 
nitz. His  Unteriuehungen  uber  den  Mentehen 
(8  vols.,  Leipsic,  l777-'98),  Thedtet  (Frank- 
fort, 1794),  Idealistiaehe  Brief e  (Marburg, 
1798),  and  Handhiuh  der  Psychologie  (edit^ 
by  Wachler,  Leipsic,  1804),  are  interesting  on 
account  of  their  investigations  in  psychology 
and  on  the  subject  of  cognition.  But  his  fame 
rests  on  his  history  of  philosophy  from  Thales 
to  Wolf  in  his  Qeiatderapeeulativen  Phihtophie 
(6  vols.,  Marburg,  l791-'7).  II.  IMedildi,  a 
German  physiologist,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Oassel,  Aug.  28,  1781,  died  in  Munich, 
Jan.  22,  1861.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Marburg  in  1804,  and  was  professor  of  anatomy 
and  zodlogy  at  Landshut  from  1806  to  1816, 
and  afterward  at  Heidelberg  till  1849.  His  nu- 
merous works  include  Zoologie  (8  vols.,  Lands- 
hut,  1808-*10) ;  Anatomie  dee  FieehhereenB 
(1809) ;  Anatomie  und  Bildungsgeeehichte  dee 
Qehime  (Nuremberg,  1816) ;  and  Die  Phyeio- 


logie  dee  Menaehen  (Darmstadt,  vols.  L  and  iii., 
188(>-'86). 

nEDfiE,  ChiMtph  Aignt,  a  Grerman  poet, 
bom  at  Gfu^elegen,  Prussia,  Dec.  14,  1762, 
died  in  Dresden,  March  8,  1841.  He  stndiMl 
at  Halle,  and  led  a  precarious  life  as  a  clerk 
in  the  civil  service  and  as  a  private  tutor  and 
secretary  till  1805,  when  he  accompanied  the 
countess  Elisa  von  der  Becke  in  her  travels. 
Subsequently  he  resided  with  her  at  Dresden 
and  Berlin ;  and  at  her  death  in  1888  she  di- 
rected her  establishment  to  be  kept  up  for  him 
without  change.  His  most  oelebratea  poem  is 
Urania^  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (Halle, 
1801 ;  18th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1862).  He  also  pub- 
lished Elegien  und  vermieehte  Gediehte  (Halle, 
1808;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1814).  His  complete 
works  are  in  10  vols.  (Leipsic,  1841).  Falken- 
stein  published  Hedge's  Lel^  und  poetieeher 
Naehtaae  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1841),  and  £berhard 
Blieke  in  Tiedge'e  und  in  Eliea^e  Leben  (Ber- 
lin, 1844).  The  Tiedge  charitable  literary  in- 
stitute at  Dresden,  originally  founded  for  local 
purposes,  has  since  1860  extended  its  opera- 
tions all  over  Germany. 

nEHTSOfy  TmlBii,  or  TtoHlig,  a  town  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  province  of  Chihli,  on  level  ground 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pei-ho  with  the  grand 
canal,  about  65  m.  B.  £.  of  Peking;  pop.  dif- 
ferently estimated  from  400,000  to  930,000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  4  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, and  entered  by  four  gates.  The  princi- 
pal streets  lead  from  these  gates  to  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  are  broad  and  well  paved. 
The  houses  are  of  unbumed  brick  or  mud, 
and  have  a  mean  appearance,  though  some 
of  them  are  commodious  and  well  furnished. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
large  suburbs  extend  for  a  considera]}]e  dis- 
tance along  both  banks.  Tientsin  derives  its 
importance  from  being  the  terminus  of  the 
grand  canal  and  the  port  of  Peking,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  a  pla<2e  of  great 
wealth  and  extensive  trade ;  but  since  the 
banks  of  the  canal  were  broken  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Hoang-ho  the  trade  has  de- 
clined greatly.  Treaties  were  concluded  here 
in  1858  between  the  Chinese  government  and 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States,  by  which  it  became 
one  of  the  18  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce. 
In  1878  the  imports  amounted  to  $27,602,314; 
exports,  (12,240,602. 

TIERRA  DEL  FVEGO  (Sp.,  "Land  of  Fire''),  a 
group  of  islands  off  the  S.  extremity  of  South 
America,  between  lat.  52°  40'  and  Se""  S.,  and 
Ion.  68°  40'  and  75°  W.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  this  straits  of  Magellan,  and 
has  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west  and  the  At- 
lantic on  the  east,  while  the  £.  and  W.  limits 
of  these  seas  are  supposed  to  meet  at  Cape 
Horn,  its  S.  extremity.  The  group  comprises 
numerous  small  islands,  of  which  Cape  Horn 
is  the  most  remarkable ;  the  large  island  Tier- 
ra  del  Fuego  proper,  of  very  irregular  shape 
and  nearly  800  m,  long  E.  and  W. ;  the  i^- 
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ands  of  Navarin  and  Hosta  to  the  south,  B«p- 
arated  from  the  laat  named  bj  the  Beagle 
channel;  and  Dawaon,  Olarence,  and  BeBola- 
tion  iaiands  to  the  west.    All  these  islands 
are  deeply  indented.    The;  are  moontainoua, 
and  many  of  the  peaks  are  more  than  6,000 
ft.  high,  Trhile  the  highest,  Ht.  Barmiento,  is 
aboat  6,900  ft.    The  limit  of  perpetaal  snow 
is  about   4,000   ft.      The  aoil   ia   generally  a 
awampy  peat,  and  to  the  height-of  1,600  ft.  is 
covered  with  forests  of  beech.    The  geologi- 
cal formation  is  principally  clay  alate,  grean- 
atone,  and  granite.    The  climate  is  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  world;  stoTToa,  andden  gusts  of 
wind,  rain,  snow,  and  mist  constanuy  sac- 
ceed  each  other.    The  gigantic  seaweed  ma- 
eroeffiti*  pjfrifera  is   common   on  the  ooaata 
and  in  the  straits,  and  affords  shelter  for  in- 
numerable shell  fish,  without  which  the  natives 
would  find   it  extremely  difficolt  to  sabsist. 
Deer,  gnanacos,  foxes,  sea  otters,  mice,  bats, 
and  a  few  other  animals  are  found,  and  birds, 
particularly   sea    fowl, 
arenaraerons.    The  na- 
tives are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Patagoni- 
ana,    but    amaller,   and 
those  of  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  group  are 
short,  ill  made,  and  ill 
looking.      Their  cloth- 
ing consists  entirely  of 
gnansco    or   seal    skin. 
Their    hnts,    generally 
bnilt  close  to  the  shore 
in  some  sheltered  spot, 
are    conical,    made    of 
branchea  or  small  trees 
stnck  in  the  earth,  7  or 
8  ft.  in  diameter  and  4 
or  6  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  amall  hole  lor  a  door, 
— Tierra  del  Fnego  was 
discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1620,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  numerona  firea  seen 
during  the  night  along  the  shore.    (See  Ma- 
flBLLAV,  BrsArrs  op.) 

WBB&TAT.    See  States  General. 

lUm,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Seneca 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandnsky  river,  77  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Colnmhns ;  pop,  in  1870,  6,048.  It  is 
an  important  railroad  centre,  fonr  lines  inter- 
aectiog  here,  viz. :  the  Cincinnati,  Sandnsky, 
and  Cleveland;  Toledo,  TifBn,  and  Eastern; 
MansSeld,  Onldwater,  and  Lake  Michigan ;  and 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago.  There 
are  important  manufactories,  inclnding  one  of 
agricnltural  implements,  one  of  woollens,  one 
or  steam  engines,  &o.,  two  of  shoes,  two  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  one  of  wagon  honnds, 
one  of  famiture,  one  of  stoves,  and  one  of 
cuTJagfs.  The  city  contains  a  national  bank, 
a  savings  banlf,  five  public  schools,  one  daily 
and  fonr  weekly  (one  (Herman)  newspapers, 
and  11  chnrohes.  It  is  the  seat  of  Heidelberg 
oollege  and  theological  seminary,  founded  by 


the  German  Reformed  chirch  in  ISSO.  The 
college  has  classical  and  scientific  courses.  In 
1874r-'6  there  were  10  instructors  (2  theologi- 
oalj  and  221  stndents  (13  theological,  102  col- 
legiate, and  106  preparatory);  the  lihrarie* 
contained  6,000  volnmes. 

THUS,  h  A  government  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  Transcancasia,  comprising  the  central  part 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Georgia ;  area, 
15,614  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  606,684.  (See 
Geoboia.)  IL  a  city,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  formerly  of  Georgia,  on  the  river 
Kur,  1,100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
sea,  in  lat.  41°  41'  N.,  Ion.  44°  60'  E,;  pop. 
estimated  at  60,000,  composed  of  Russians, 
Georgians,  Armenians,  Persians,  Jews,  Ger- 
mans, and  French.  It  occupies  a  long  stretch 
of  uneven  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Eur, 
and  is  almost  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  brown  barren  hills.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Asi- 
atic and  European  architecture.  The  modem 
quejier  ie  laid  out  in  broad  streets  and  open 


squares,  and  contains  the  grand-ducal  palace, 

the  theatre,  public  buildings,  and  residencca 
of  the  authorities.  The  old  part  of  the  town 
IS  narrow  unpared  lanes  and  alleys,  mnd 
'  snn-baked  brick  houses  with  fiat  roofs  and 
few  windows,  and  vaulted  bazaars,  and  in  it  is 
concentrated  all  the  life  and  business  of  Tifiis. 
The  town  is  the  headquarters  of  an  array  of 
150,000  men,  employed  in  frontier  duty,  in 
surveillance  of  the  tribes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  making  roads.  Tifiis  is  celebrated  for  ite 
warm  baths.  The  mineral  springs  are  chiefly 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  city,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  hottest  is  116°  and  that  of  the  coldest 
75°.  These  waters  are  said  to  be  very  benefi- 
cial in  cutaneous  disorders  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  and 
bilious  diseases  prevail.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  carpets,  shawls,  die. ;  and  a  conud- 
erahle  trade  is  carried  on  with  Persia,  A  rail- 
way, following  the  upper  course  of  the  Kur 
and  the  lower  of  the  Rion  or  Phasis,  con- 
nects Tifiis  with  Poti  on  the  Black  sea.— TiBi* 
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vai  foaoded  in  th»  Sth  oentofj  by  a  monarcli 
named  Vakhtang,  who  conqaered  the  territory 
If iog  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  aeas,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  nominal);  independent 
kingdom  of  Georgia,  though  doTaatatod  bj 
Genghis  Efaan,  and  frequently  in  the  pouea- 
aion  of  the  Tarks  or  Persians.  Ags  Moham- 
med Khan,  ahah  of  Persia,  destroyed  it  in 
1T95,  and  reduced  a  large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itant* to  alaver;.  The  last  king  of  Georgia 
oeded  it  to  Riuaia  in  IBOl,  aince  which  its 
popolation  has  more  than  donbled.  An  inanr- 
reotion  broke  oat  on  Jtme  37,  18G6,  bnt  was 
soon  sappreeaed. 

TIGEl  (JilU  tigrii,  Linn.),  one  of  thelargest, 
strongest,  and  most  active  of  the  cat  family, 
peculiar  to  Asia.  It  is  nsaally  abont  8  fL  long 
and  between  8  and  4  ft.  high,  bnt  oocaaion- 
ally  is  oonilderably  larger ;  the  ground  color 
is  bright  orange  yellow,  the  face,  throat,  and 
nnder  parts  nearly  white,  and  all  elegantly 
striped  with  transTene  black  bands  and  bars; 


Tl(«r  (FtUi  Ufrii). 

it  is  less  high  but  longer  and  more  liender  than 
tbe  lion,  with  rounder  bead  and  more  cat-like 
form;  the  colors  are  brightest  in  the  adult 
male,  the  yonng  being  grayish  with  obsonre 
dnsky  bands;  it  has  no  mane.  It  lies  in  am- 
bush at  early  dawn  bj  the  sides  of  springs  and 
rivers  for  unimala  aa  they  come  to  drink  ;  it  is 
able  to  leap  a  great  distance  upon  iU  prey,  car- 
rying oS  a  buffalo  with  apparent  ease,  a  pow- 
erful man  being  as  nothing  in  ita  jaws;  its 
motions  are  exceedingly  supple  and  gracefol; 
it  passes  the  day  for  the  most  part  in  a  shady 
covert,  gorged  and  sleepy  from  the  morning 
meal.  Its  north  and  south  geographical  range 
ia  eitensiTe,  from  northern  China  to  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula,  but  it  is  most  abnndant  in  the 
vast  jungles  lining  the  banks  of  the  great  riv- 
ers of  Ilindostan.  In  many  parts  of  Bengal 
it  is  the  terror  and  scourge  of  villages,  prowl- 
ing around  tbe  ontskirta,  and  attaclcing  cattle 
In  (he  fold  and  on  the  road,  thongh  the  na- 
tives protect  them  in  part  bj  noiay  driuna  by 
day  and  torches  by  night-;  men  and  women 
frequently  fall  victima.    The  English  rifle  hiM 
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nearly  cleared  the  thickly  settled  districts  of 
these  animals,  against  which  tbe  native  traps 
and  weapons  (spears  and  poisoned  arrows)  are 
comparatively  powerless.  The  tiger  makes  no 
noise  comparable  to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  but 
rather  a  loud  gmnting  sound.  It  ma;  b« 
tamed  when  taken  young,  but  its  temper  can- 
not be  depended  on;  it  breeds  in  captirity, 
though  less  frequently  than  the  lion ;  hjbridt 
between  the  Asiatic  lion  and  tigress  have  been 
born  in  menageries,  bnt  have  not  reached  ma- 
torityj  their  color  is  brighter  and  the  bands 
better  marked  than  in  young  lions  or  tig«rs  of 
unmixed  race.  Fliny  says  the  first  tiger  knova 
in  Rome  was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  tbe 
emperor  Augustus. — See  Cspt,  6hJte<p«iir'» 
"  Wild  Bports  of  India  "  (London  and  Boston, 
1800),  and  "The  Royal  Tiger  of  Bengal,  hia 
Life  and  Death,"  by  J.  Fayrer,  M.  B.  (London, 
18TS).— The  so-called  Amerioaa  tiger  il  the 
jaguar  {F.  onea,  Linn.). 

Tlfia  KEIIE,    See  Bextlx. 

HGIX  cat.  a  name  commonly  applied  to 
several  small  species  of  Jelina,  in  Amerii^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  eapecially  to  thou  orna- 
mented by  bands  and  bars.  Among  the  Amer- 
ican species,  the  ocelot  haa  been  described 
nnder  that  title,  and  under  the  same  the  mar- 
gay  i/eli*  ti^ina,  Linn.).  The  F.  eyra 
(Deam.)  is  called  tiger  cat;  it  is  about  the  ok 
of  the  nonse  cat,  hat  with  longer  neck,  bodr, 
and  tail;  it  is  uniform  brownish  red,  nitb 
under  jaw  and  nose  spot  white,  paler  beloit; 
like  the  ocelot,  it  comes  from  Guiana  aod  as 
far  north  as  Mexico  and  Texas.  Tbe  F.  yagtia- 
mndi  (Desm.)  is  larger,  with  a  much  longer 
body ;  it  is  grizzled  brownish  gray  withool 
spots;  burs  ringed  and  tipped  witii  black;  the 
young  more  rufous;  it  extends  from  Parsgnsj 
to  Texas.  Both  of  thesa  oats  frequent  woods 
and  thickets,  feeding  on  small  mammals  and 
birds,  and  are  excellent  climbers.  The  chsti 
(F.  mitit)  of  Bouth  America  is  also  eometimca 
called  tiger  cat.  (See  Cbati.)— There  are  seT- 
eral  tiger  oata  in  Asia,  of  which  the  largeet 
and  handsomest  is  the  rimau-daban  (f.  tnaerff- 


cetit,  Terom.).  It  ia  abont  3  H.  long,  with  a 
tail  of  H  ft.  more,  and  16  in.  tkign  at  the 
ehoulders ;  the  head  comparstively  smaU,  ear* 
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short  and  ronnded,  body  cylindrical,  limbs  very 
robust,  tail  very  fall  and  long,  and  fur  thick 
and  soft;  it  is  ashy  or  brownish  gray,  with 
irregular  spots  and  bands  of  velvety  blackness 
arranged  longitudinally  and  unbroken  along 
the  back;  border  of  mouth  black,  and  feet 
gray.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  lives 
much  on  trees,  hence  called  tree  tiger;  the 
food  consists  of  birds  and  the  smaller  deer ;  it 
is  not  very  common,  and  not  dangerous. — ^The 
animal  commonly  called  tiger  cat  by  the  fur- 
riers has  been  described  under  Sebval.  Other 
tiger  cats  are  F.  minuta  and  F,  Diardif  both 
inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipela- 
go, and  F,  NepaleMUy  inhabiting  the  Himalaya 
mountains. 

HiSBL  FLOWEK9  a  species  of  tigridia,  both 
names  referring  (from  Lat.  tigris^  a  tiger)  to 
the  spotted  flowers.  It  is  a  Mexican  genus 
of  bulb-bearing  plants,  belonging  to  the  iris 

family;  the  long 
sword-like  leaves 
are  much  plaited, 
and  the  stems, 
about  2  ft.  high, 
produce  a  succes- 
sion of  large  and 
very  showy  but 
ephemeral  flow- 
ers. The  flowers, 
5  or  6  in.  across, 
have  three  very 
large  outer  divi- 
sions with  a  con- 
cave base,  and  to- 
gether form  a 
cup ;  the  three  in- 
ner divisions  are 
smaller  and  fid- 
dle-shaped. The 
species  in  cultiva- 
tion are  T.  pa- 
vonia^  having  rich 
scarlet  flowers  variegated  with  bright  yellow 
and  spotted  with  black,  and  T.  eonchijlora, 
orange  and  yellow  with  black  spots ;  there  are 
garden  varieties  of  both,  differing  in  the  depth 
of  color  and  markings.  Their  cultivation  is 
very  simple ;  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  any  good 
garden  soil  after  cold  rains  are  over,  and  taken 
up  at  the  first  frosts,  dried,  and  kept  until 
spring  where  mice  cannot  destroy  them. 
IKBR  MOTB.  See  Moth. 
nCtHEy  Hary  (Blaokford),  an  Irish  author- 
ess, bom  in  Dublin  in  1778,  died  at  Woodstock, 
Kilkenny  co.,  March  24,  1810.  She  married 
in  1793  her  cousin,  Henry  Tighe,  of  county 
Wicklow,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  in  1805  printed  for  private  circulation  her 
"Psyche,"  a  poem  founded  on  the  stqry  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  as  related  in  the  "  Golden 
Ass  "  of  Apuleius.  It  reached  a  fifth  edition 
in  1816.  She  died  of  consumption  after  sev- 
eral years  of  suffering.  In  1811  appeared  a 
complete  edition  of  her  poetical  works,  con- 
taining many  devotional  pieces. 
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IIGLATH-PILESiS.    See  Asstbia. 

HGRANES  TBE  great,  a  king  of  Armenia, 
ascended  the  throne  about  96  6.  0.,  died  about 
56.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Artaces,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  Armenian  monarchy,  and 
by  wars  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  united 
all  Acmenia  under  his  rule,  and  conquered  in 
addition  several  provinces.  He  also  acquired 
by  his  w^ar  with  Parthia  two  important  prov- 
inces, which  comprised  the  whole  of  northern 
Mesopotamia  and  the  tract  east  of  the  Middle 
Tigris,  including  Assyria  proper  and  Arbelitis ; 
and  by  some  unknown  means  he  obtained  pos- 
session also  of  Media  Atropatene.  In  88  he 
was  invited  into  Syria  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  wearied  with-  the  continual  strife  between 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidie,  and 
he  established  himself  as  king  over  Cilicia, 
Syria,  and  most  of  Phoenicia,  residing  at  Nisi- 
bis.  About  80  he  made  the  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Tigranocerta,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Lake  Van,  his  capital.  His  support  of  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pontus,  his  father-in-law,  involved 
him  in  b  war  with  the  Romans.  LucuUus 
gained  several  victories  over  them,  and  cap- 
tured Tigranocerta.  Pompey,  his  successor, 
made  an  alliance  with  Phraates  III.  of  Par- 
thia, who  engaged  Tigranes  in  war  on  his 
own  frontier,  while  Pompey  marched  into 
Pontus.  The  occasion  for  it  was  offered  by 
the  eldest  son  of  Tigranes,  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  being  discovered  had 
fled  to  Phraates,  who  readily  embraced  his 
cause  and  marched  an  army  into  Armenia. 
Tigranes  fled,  Artaxata  was  invested,  and  the 
Pythian  monarch  withdrew,  leaving  the  young 
Tigranes  as  many  troops  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  press  the  siege  to  a  successful  issue. 
When  Phraates  was  gone,  Tigranes  returned, 
defeated  his  son,  and  drove  him  out  of  his 
kingdom.  But  soon  afterward  he  was  forced 
to  submit  to  Pompey,  who  in  the  mean  time 
had  defeated  Mithridates  also.  (See  Mithbi- 
DATES.)  Tigranes  went  to  the  camp  of  Pom- 
pey, and  placed  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the 
feet  of  that  general.  Pompey  would  not  ac- 
cept the  diadem  which  he  offered  him,  and 
treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  placing  him 
on  the  throne  of  Armenia  proper.  At  first 
Pompey  destined  the  province  of  Gordyene 
for  the  younger  Tigranes,  but  that  prince  of- 
fending him,  he  made  it  over  to  Ariobarzanes 
of  Gappadocia.  As  the  province  gave  rise  to 
disputes  between  Tigranes  and  Phraates,  Pom- 
pey sent  Afranins  to  drive  the  Parthians  out 
of  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Armenians.  In  64 
Tigranes  was  again  at  war  w^ith  the  king  of 
Parthia,  but  the  differences  between  them 
were  composed  by  the  intervention  of  Pom- 
pey. After  this  he  disappears  almost  entirely 
from  history.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Artavasdes  or  Ardavast. 

TIlSBfi,  a  state  of  Abyssinia,  between  lat  12"" 
and  16°  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  26'  and  40°  E.  It  is 
an  elevated  plain,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
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aeyeral  mountain  ranges  and  lof tj  groups,  and 
is  drained  in  the  north  bj  the  Mareb  and  in 
the  south  by  the  Tacazze.  The  plateau  itself 
varies  from  8,500  to  9,000  ft  in  elevation,  and 
is  deeply  indented  by  the  ravines  which  form 
the  beds  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  Tacazze 
is  second  only  to  the  Bahr  el-Azrek  in  size 
among  the  rivers  of  Abyssinia.  Tigr6  is  di- 
vided into  many  petty  chieftaincies  or  districts; 
the  principal  towns  are  Antaio,  formerly  the 
capital,  Axum,  and  Adowa,  the  present  capital. 
Adowa,  the  largest  town,  is  the  entrepot  of 
trade  on  the  great  caravan  route  between  Mas- 
sowah  and  Gondar,  and  has  considerable- man- 
ufactures.— ^Tigr6  was  for  many  years  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  in  1855  was  conquered 
by  Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia,  who  made  it 
a  province  of  his  empire.    (See  Abyssinia.) 

TIGEIS,  the  second  river  of  western  Asia, 
rises  in  N.  W.  Kurdistan,  S.  of  Gdljik  lake, 
f  ows  S.  S.  E.  to  Diarbekir,  thence  S.  E.  to 
Mosul,  and  thence  S.  by  E.  to  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates  at  Korna,  where  the  two 
form  the  Shat  el-Arab.  At  its  source  it  is 
less  than  10  m.  from  the  Murad  or  E.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates;  at  Mosul  it  is  about  160  m. 
distant  from  the  sister  stream ;  near  Bagdad  it 
is  within  20  m.  of  it,  but  near  Serut  the  dis- 
tance has  increased  to  100  m.  Its  total  course 
is  estimated  at  1,160  ra.,  and  its  width  from 
Mosul  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of  about  220  m. 
in  a  straight  line,  averages  200  yards ;  its 
current  in  March  flows  44  m.  an  hour.  The 
greatest  height  is  attained  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  it  resumes  its  usual  level  by  the 
middle  of  June.  It  is  navigable  in  the  flood 
time  between  Diarbekir  and  Mosul  for  rafts; 
below  Mosul  it  is  navigable  for  steamers  at  all 
seasons.  The  Tigris  is  swifter  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  its  course  deeper  than  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  its  volume  is  generally  greater.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged every  second  by  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad 
is  164,108  cubic  feet.  In  its  upper  course  it 
receives  from  the  mountains  W.  of  Lake  Van 
the  Bitlis-tchai  or  Eastern  Tigris,  which  sur- 
passes it  in  volume  of  water.  From  the  Za- 
gros  mountains  it  receives  streamlets  which 
often  swell  into  large  rivers.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  Upper  Zab,  the  Lower  Zab, 
the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyalah.  The  western 
affluents  are  insignificant.  The  course  of  the 
branch  streams  constantly  varies,  and  some 
of  the  tributaries  are  left  dry  within  a  few 
years  of  the  time  that  they  have  been  naviga- 
ble. While  the  low  banks  ^of  the  Euphrates 
often  cause  that  river  to  leave  its  channel, 
the  Tigris,  which  runs  in  a  deep  bed,  seldom 
varies.  (See  Eupheatbs.) — In  antiquity  the 
Tigris  was  the  great  river  of  Assyria,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  its 
banks  flourished  the  cities  of  Nineveh,  Seleucia, 
and  Gtesiphon.  The  name  Trigis  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  old  Persian  tigra^  ar- 
row ;  its  Aramaic  name  was  Digla  or  Diglath, 
and  the  Hebrew  Hiddekel. 


nUNIBfi)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Ley,  14  m. 
£.  S.  E.  of  Breda;  pop.  in  187^,  24,845.  It 
has  a  Protestant  and  several  Catholic  church- 
es, and  a  royal  castle.  The  king  owns  most  of 
the  real  estate.  It  u  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Dutch  manufactories  of  wool. 

TILDEN9  Sund  JtMSy  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  co.,  K  T., 
Feb.  9, 1814.  He  entered  Yale  college  in  1833, 
but  completed  his  course  at  the  university  of 
New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  '  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1846,  and  also  of  assembly,  and  did 
much  to  shape  the  canal  policy  of  the  state.  In 
1855  he  was  defeated  as  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the 
state.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
State  democratic  committee,  and  in  1667  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  In 
1869-^70  he  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  bar  association.  In  1870-71  he  was  promi- 
nent in  detecting  important  frauds  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  city,  and  in  1872  was  a 
member  of  assembly.  In  November,  1874,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  New  York  by  50,317 
majority.  He  has  been  counsel  in  many  im- 
portant cases,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
Flagg  contested  election  for  the  comptroller- 
ship  of  New  York  city  in  1856 ;  the  Burdell 
heirs  against  Mrs.  Cunningham  in  1857;  the 
Cumberland  coal  case  in  1858 ;  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal  company  against  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  company  in  1863. 

TDUE,  a  plate  of  baked  clay,  flat,  curved,  or 
hollow,  used  for  covering  the  floors,  roofs,  or 
walls  of  buildings,  and  for  drains  and  other 
purposes.  The  Assyrians  employed  them  as 
tablets,  writing  upon  them  with  a  style  before 
baking  them.  (See  Cukeifobic  Ihsobiptioxs.) 
The  Egyptians  used  tiles  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  wrote  upon  them  with  ink.  They 
also  used  tiles  for  roofing,  usually  in  the  form 
of  part  of  a  cylinder,  one  row  being  laid  with 
the  concave  side  and  the  next  with  the  convex 
side  upward,  the  edge  being  received  in  the 
'concavity  of  its  fellow.  The  Greeks  used  large 
flat  roofing  tiles,  sometimes  having  flanges,  with 
semi -cylindrical  ones  laid  over  their  lines  of 
junction.  The  flat  tiles  were  sometimes  stamped 
with  brief  inscriptions,  and  the  others  were 
ornamented  with  painted  devices.  They  also 
used  tiles  in  the  construction  of  tombs  and 
the  flues  of  baths,  and  for  drains.  The  Bo- 
mans  used  them  still  more  generally,  and  their 
name  tegulcB  (from  tegere,-  to  cover)  came  to 
be  applied  to  bricks,  which  were  much  more 
used  than  tiles.  The  real  distinction  between 
them  is  the  greater  fineness  of  the  tile.  The 
roofing  tiles  wero,  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
large  and  fiat,  having  flanges  rising  a  little 
more  than  two  inches  above  the  surface,  the 
junction  of  the  flanges  being  covered  by  the 
arched  tile  or  imbrex.  It  was  customary  to 
stamp  the  tiles  with  inscriptions  designating 
the  pottery,  the  manufacture):,  the  name  of 
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the  estate  which  snpplied  the  clay,  the  name  of 
the  reigning  emperor  or  of  the  consulship,  and 
other  matters.  Thus  thej  have  often  served 
as  records  of  important  historical  events.  The 
tiles  used  by  the  Romans  for  covering  interior 
walls  were  large  thin  squares  of  terra  cotta,  gen- 
erally ornamented  on  one  side  with  incised  de- 
vices. The  tessellated  pavements  were  formed 
of  small  cubical  tiles  called  Uasella  (the  dimin- 
utive of  t€9»er<B^  from  the  Gr.  riaaapecy  four, 
having  reference  to  their  form).  8ome  of 
these  tewelks  were  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  square,  and  they  were  laid  to  form 
mosaics.  The  Romans,  like  the  more  ancient 
nations,  made  use  of  large  flat  tiles  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  graves,  and  also  for  grave- 
stones  with  inscriptions. — At  the  international 
exhibition  at  Vienna  in  1878  .there  was  a  rich 
assemblage  of  decorative  tiles  of  several  coun- 
tries, many  of  the  specimens  being  from  Great 
Britain,  where  the  art  is  now'practised  in  great 
perfection.  Among  the  latter  were  Roman 
tiles  and  tessella  from  mosaic  pavements  re- 
cently excavated  at  Chichester.  There  were 
also  glazed  decorated  tiles  (see  Ekoaustio)  from 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  Saracenic  tiles  from 
Spain ;  also  antique  tiles  from  India  and  from 
the  mosques  of  Samarcand  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  In  the  Indian  tiles,  brought 
by  Dr.  Leitner  from  Lahore,  and  taken  from 
old  monuments,  the  colors  retained  their  ori- 
ginal vividness.  The  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain  dates  from  mediaeval  times,  doubtless 
due  to  imitation  of  the  Roman  pottery,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  most 
ancient  tiles  were  probably  made  between  1290 
and  1880,  and  those  of  the  second  period  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  perpendicular  style 
of  building.  Numerous  kilns  have  been  found 
in  the  Malvern  hills,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Tewkesbury  abbey  and  "Worcester  and  Glou- 
cester cathedrals  were  furnished  by  them  with 
tiles.  The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  con- 
tinued in  Worcestershire  to  about  1640.  Some 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  tiles  in  tlie  British 
museum  are  from  the  ruined  churches  in  Nor- 
folk. The  designs,  upon  the  tiles  at  that  time 
were  chiefly  sacred  symbols  and  inscriptions, 
heraldic  devices,  and  monograms.  The  ma- 
terial is  ordinary  coarse  red  clay,  the  designs 
being  formed  of  a  lighter-colored  clay  con- 
tained in  incisions  in  the  body,  and  afterward 
covered  with  a  glazing. — The  manufacture  of 
tiles  in  Holland  commenced  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  in  the  18th  century  large  quanti- 
ties were  exported  to  England  for  fireplaces. 
They  were  also  brought  to  America  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  for  fireplaces,  hearths, 
and  roofs.  Many  of  them  were  highly  orna- 
mented with  various  designs.  The  discovery 
of  transferring  designs  by  printing  from  pa- 
per to  earthenware  about  1752  created  numer- 
ous imitations  in  England,  and  the  demand  in 
that  country  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  home-printed  tiles. — ^What  are  called  dry 
tiles  are  made  in  Great  Britain  by  Prosser's 


method.  The  material  is  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder  in  a  mill,  when  it  is  placed  on  slabs 
of  plaster  of  Paris  slightly  moistened.  It  is 
then  passed  through  fine  sieves  and  subjected 
to  intense  pressure  in  steel  boxes,  from  which 
the  tiles  are  taken  to  a  hot  room  and  dried 
for  &  week  or  two  and  then  ornamented, 
glazed,  and  flred.  Drain  tiles  may  be  made 
of  ordinary  brick  clay  by  various  simple  ma- 
chines, moved  either  by  power  or  hand,  usu- 
ally the  latter,  as  the  process  is  very  simple. 
They  are  all  made  upon  the  principle  of  forc- 
ing the  prepared  clay  through  a  cylindric^  or 
semi-cyUndrical  tube  over  a  mandrel.  Some 
of  them  work  the  material  after  it  has  been 
passed  through  a  pug  mill,  while  others  con- 
sist of  a  pug  mill  and  tile  machine  combined. 
The  uncombined  machines  cost  from  $100  to 
$200,  and  are  capable  of  turning  out  by  man 

Sower  from  200  to  800  two-inch  tiles  per 
our,  or  with  one  horse  about  5,000  large  tiles 
per  day.  The  subsoil  where  drainage  is  de- 
sirable often  contains  clay  of  a  suitable  quality 
for  their  manufacture,  and  the  machines  are 
then  taken  out  upon  or  near  the  flelds  to  be 
drained.  (See  Dbainaoe,  and  *^Farm  Drain- 
age," by  Henry  F.  French,  New  York,  1865.) 
TILLAMOOK,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Oregon,  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  ocean,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Coast  mountains,  and  watered  by  several 
streams;  area,  1,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  408. 
Tillamook  bay  affords  a  good  harbor.  The 
coast  and  rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  gigantic 
forests  of  spruce;  there  are  some  small  and 
fertile  valleys  and  hills  that  afford  pasturage. 
Coal  and  iron  are  found.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  2,899  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,719  of  oats,  9,840  of  potatoes,  29,840  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  764  tons  of  hay.  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  $24,285.    Capital,  Tillamook. 

T1LLAND6I1,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants 
of  the  Bromeliacea  or  pineapple  family,  the 
characters  of  which  are  given  under  Pineap- 
ple. It  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  Tillands, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous in  tropical  and  extra-tropical  America, 
and  are  mostly  epiphytes,  with  their  foliage 
covered  with  scurfy  scales ;  some  South  Amer- 
ican species  have  very  handsome  white,  blue, 
pink,  or  purple  flowers,  and  are  cultivated  as 
stove  plants,  either  on  blocks  of  wood,  in  the 
manner  of  some  orchids,  or  in  baskets  or  pots 
of  moss.  There  are  eight  species  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  most  of  which  are  confined  to 
Florida,  and  from  growing  upon  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  they  are  popularly  called 
air  plants.  The  largest  Florida  species  is  T. 
utrieulata,  with  a  It^ge  tuft  of  leaves  about  2 
ft.  long,  which  are  narrow  and  recurved  at  the 
apex,  but  are  much  dilated  and  concave  at  the 
base  to  form  a  cup  which  contains  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  water.  (See  Pitcher  Plants.) 
Other  species  have  this  peculiarity,  there  being 
one  in  Brazil,  the  water  held  in  the  cups  of 
which  is  the  on]y  locality  for  an  aquatic  spe- 
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cieB  of  utHeularia  or  bladderwort.  The  flow- 
ers of  T.  vtrieulata  arc  pale  blue,  on  much 
branched  stems  longer  than  the  leavee.  Oth- 
ers have  very  narrow  kares,  and  are  onl;  a 
few  inches  high.  The  moat  important  species, 
aniike  the  rest,  has  slender,  thread-like,  pen- 
dent stems;  this  is  T.  utnMidet,  bo  called  from 
its  resemblance  in  manner  of  p'owth  to  tunea, 
a  genus  of  long  pendulous  lichens,  and  is  pop- 
nlarly -known  as  long  moss,  and  eIbo  as  black 
or  Spanish  moss;  its  northern  limit  is  the 
Dismal  swamp  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  found  all 
through  the  sonthern  states  to  Texas,  and  in 
Sonth  America  to  Chili,  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  much  branching  stems,  2  ft.  or 
more  long,  bear  recurved  leaves  3  to  8  in.  long, 
which  are  scarcely  broader  than  the  stems,  and 
like  those  are  greenish  gray;  each  internode 
or  space  in  the  stem  between  two  leaves  is 
twisted  to  form  a  loose  spiral  of  about  two 
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tnms;  the  flowers,  prodaced  at  the  ends  of 
Bhort  branches,  are  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
across,  and  have  three  bright  yellowish  green 
petals;  the  pod,  about  an  inch  long,  contains 
niimeroas  slender  seeds,  with  a  long  hairy  tuft. 
This  epiphyte,  draping  the  trees  and  swing- 
ing in  the  wind,  frequently  forma  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  southern  landscape,  though 
where  very  abundant  its  effect,  on  account  of 
its  sombre  color,  is  not  altogether  pleasing; 
recently  considerable  quantities  in  the  liring 
state  haTe  been  sold  in  northern  cities  for 
the  decoration  of  rooms ;  it  will  flourish  in  an 
ordinary  greenhonse  if  hnng  np  in  any  con- 
venient place.  The  central  portion,  or  the 
woody  part  of  the  stem,  is  scarcely  larger  than 
a  horse  hair,  which  it  ranch  resembles  also  in 
toughness  and  elasticity;  it  is  dark  brown  or 
black  even  in  the  fresh  plant.  This  material 
is  nsed  where  it  grows  for  various  purposes. 
and  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  rude 
method  of  preparing  the  moss  is  to  place  it 
in  shallow  water  nntil  the  onter  covering  be- 
comes loosened;  after  it  is  thoroughly  dried. 
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it  is  beaten  nntil  nothing  is  left  but  tbe  borse- 
hair- like  central  portion;  of  late  years  the  pro- 
cess bos  been  much  facilitated  by  the  ate  of 
steam;  the  moss  is  placed  in  large  tight  vats, 
steamed,  and  dried,  and  afterward  beaten  by 
machinery,  the  product  being  superior  to  that 
prepared  in  the  slow  way.  In  tbe  southern 
states  it  is  twisted  into  ropes,  and  woven  into 
horse  collars,  saddle  blankets,  and  msts  of  ts- 
j  rioua  kinds,  and  is  a  common  filling  tor  beds; 
I  northern  upholsterers  nse  it  by  itself  or  vith 
hair  for  stuffing  chairs,  sofas,  and  mattreeses, 

HUENONT,  LMls  SOuUm  to  Kok  *,  a  Freuch 
historian,  born  in  Paris,  Not.  SO,  ISST,  died 
Jan.  10, 1698.  He  was  educated  at  Port  Royal, 
and  at  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Beauvais,  be- 
came a  snbdeacon  in  1672,  and  a  priest  in  1676. 
In  167T  he  went  to  reside  with  the  recluses  at 
Port  Royal;  and  in  I6TQ  he  retired  to  his  eeUte 
of  Tilleraont,  between  Yincennes  and  Uout- 
reuil.  His  principal  works  are :  HimoiTei  pour 
*enir  d  rhutoirt  eeelauutiqae  dtt  tix  prr- 
mien  liiela  (16  vols.  4to,  1693-1712),  and  Bit- 
toire  da  smpereun  at  da  antra  princet  ;  ui 
ont  rigni  durant  U*  nx  prfmier*  liitla  <U 
Viglaa  (6  vols.  4to,  1690-1738).  HU  Fie  di 
St.  Louig  was  first  published  by  tbe  French 
historical  society  (6  vols.  8vo,  1847-'61). 

ULLODONIU,  a  new  order  of  eocene  mam- 
mals, described  by  Prof.  O.  0.  Marsh  in  1675, 
apparently  combining  characters  of  theplanli- 
grade  carnivora,  ungulates,  and  rodents.  The 
typical  genus  tUlothtriwn  in  its  skeleton  cornea 
nearest  to  the  bears,  but  has  a  dentition  partly 
ungulate  and  partly  rodent. 

TILLOTSOH,  Jrtm,  an  English  prelate,  bora  at 
Sowerhv,  near  Halifax,  in  1680,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  32,  1S94.  His  father  was  a  Btrift 
Calvinist.  At  an  early  age  Tillotson  became 
a  stndent  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  a 
fellow  in  1651,  and  remained  till  1667,  when 
he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Pridesui, 
Cromwell's  attorney  general.  Chillingworih's 
writings  having  converted  him  from  Pnrilan- 
ism,  at  30  years  of  age  be  took  orders  in  tbe 
English  church,  and  was  successively  corate  of 
Cheahnnt,  rector  of  Keddington,  and  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  London.  He  opposed  the 
proclamation  of  Charlea  II.  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  made  him  nnpopular  at  court, 
preached  earnestly  against  popery,  and  advo- 
cated the  exclusion  of  the  dnke  of  York.  He 
was  the  leading  member  of  the  commisaon  of 
20  divines  appointed  in  1689  to  examine  and 
revise  the  liturgy.  On  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam III.  ho  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  sod  in 
1691  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  marriage 
with  a  niece  of  Cromwell  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate connection  with  Wilkin s,  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, whose  posthnmona  works  he  edited.  Hi-' 
life  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch  (8vo, 
London,  1702).  He  published  "The  Rule  o( 
Faith  "  (1G66)  and  several  Tolumes  of  sermons. 
For  the  copyright  of  his  mannscript  sermons 
his  widow  received  2,600  guineas;  and  many 
collective  editions  afterward  appeared  in  H 
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and  12  vols.  Svo.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  1707-'12,  in  8  vols.  fol.  (10  vols. 
8vo,  1820).  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
translated  into  French  by  Barbeyrac,  and  six 
volumes  into  German  by  Mosheim. 

TILLT,  Johau  IterdiM,  count,  a  German  sol- 
dier, bom  in  the  castle  of  Tilly,  Brabant,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1659,  died  in  Ingolstadt,  April  20  (O.  S.), 
1682.  He  was  educated  at  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
first  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Hungary  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Turks.  In  1610  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  appointed  him  field  marshal.  On 
the  opening  of  the  thirty  years^  war  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Cath- 
olic league,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Prague,  Nov.  8, 1620;  in  1621  he  drove  Count 
Mansfeld,  the  stanchest  supporter  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  from  Bohemia  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate;  in  1622  defeated  the  margrave  of 
Baden  at  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar,  and  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick  at  H5chst;  and  in  1628 
routed  the  latter  once  more  at  Stadtloo.  When 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  joined  the  German 
Protestants,  he  signally  defeated  him  at  Lutter 
in  August,  1626.  He  next  besieged  Nordheim, 
which  he  took  after  a  hard  struggle,  crossed 
the  Elbe,  and  cooperated  with  Wallenstein  in 
conquering  the  continental  part  of  Denmark. 
In  1680  he  succeeded  Wallenstein  as  chief  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  armies.  On  May  10, 
1681,  he  carried  Magdeburg  by  storm,  and  al- 
lowed his  soldiers'  to  burn  most  of  the  town 
and  massacre  abont  26,000  persons.  But  in 
the  same  year  (Sept.  7)  he  was  utterly  defeated 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Breitenfeld,  near 
Leipsic,  and  vainly  tried  to  recover  his  pres- 
tige. He  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Gustavus  at  the  river  Lech  near 
Rain,  April  6,  1682.  He  declined  the  title  of 
count  of  the  empire  and  the  principality  of 
Kalenberg,  was  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  boasted 
of  his  temperance  and  chastity.— -See  Klopp^s 
THlly  im  dreiuigjdhrigen  Kriege  (2  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1861). 

T1L8IT,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  and  province 
of  Prussia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tilse  and  the 
Niemen  (Memel),  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
long  bridge,  60  m.  K.  £.  of  K6nigsberg ;  pop. 
in  1871,  20,286.  The  town  proper  consists  of 
two  long  streets,  and  has  many  fine  new  build- 
ings, manufactories  of  paper,  machinery,  iron, 
sugar,  and  leather,  and  an  active  trade  in  grain. 
Aiter  Napoleon^s  victory  at  Friedland,  he  met 
here  for  the  first  time  the  emperor  Alexander 
(June  26,  1807)  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the 
Niemen,  and  the  Tilsit  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Prussia  lost  half  her  possessions,  was 
concluded  early  in  July.  (See  Bonapabte, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  42.) 

TILTON.  TketdtK,  an  American  author,  born 
in  New  York,  Oct.  2, 1836.  He  studied  at  the 
New  York  free  academy,  and  in  1856  became 
a  writer  for  the  "Independent,"  of  which  he 
was  editor  for  many  years.  In  1871  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Brooklyn  "  Union,"  and  in 


1872  founded  the  "  Golden  Age,"  which  he  ed- 
ited till  1874.  In  that  year  he  sued  the  Kev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  a  charge  of  seducing 
his  wife,  but  the  trial,  lasting  six  months,  result- 
ed in  *a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  He  is  also  a 
public  lecturer,  and  has  published  "The  Ameri- 
can Board  and  Slavery  "  (1860) ;  a  "  Memorial 
of  Mrs.  Browning,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
her  last  poems  (1862);  "The  Fly"  (1865); 
"  Golden-Haired  Gertrude "  (1865) ;  "The  Two 
Hungry  Kittens  "  (1865) ;  "  The  King^s  Ring  " 
(1866);  "The  True  Church"  (1867);  "The 
Sexton's  Tale,  and  Other  Poems"  (1867); 
"Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  Proof -Sheets  from 
an  Editor's  Table  "  (1871) ;  "  Tempest-Tossed," 
a  novel  (1876) ;  and  several  pamphlets,  inclu- 
ding a  life  of  Victoria  C.  Woodhull. 

TIMIIilL    See  Wood. 

TIMBS)  J«lii,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London,  Aug.  17,  1801,  died  there  in  March, 
1876.  In  1821  he  became  amanuensis  to  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  publisher  of  the  "Monthly 
Magazine,"  to  which  he  contributed  "  A  Pic- 
turesque Promenade  round  Dorking  "  in  1822. 
In  1826-'6  he  published  anonymously  a  selec- 
tion of  ethical  passages,  under  the  title  "  Lacon- 
ics." From  1827  to  1888  he  was  editor  of  the 
"Mirror,"  one  of  the  earliest  popular  low- 
priced  weeklies.  He  edited  the  "  Literary 
World"  in  1889-'40,  and  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "  Illustrated  LondoA  News  "  from 
1842  to  1868.  He  compiled  "The  Arcana  of 
Science  and  Art"  (11  vols.,  1828-'38);  "Knowl- 
edge for  the  People"  (4  vols.,  1881-'2) ;  "  Year 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art "  (81  vols., 
1839-'69) ;  and  "  The  Illustrated  Year  Book  " 
(2  vols.,  1850-61).  Among  his  other  publica- 
tions are :  "  Things  not  generally  Known  "  (7 
vols.,  1866-'67);  "School  Days  of  Eminent 
Men  "  (1658) ;  "  Stories  of  Inventors  "  (1859) ; 
"  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humorists  "  (2  vols.,  1862) ; 
"English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities"  (2 
vols.,  1866)  ;  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  English 
Life"  (1866);  "  Wonderful  Inventions"  (1867) ; 
"Notable  Things  of  our  Own  Time"  (1868); 
"Ancestral  Stories  and  Traditions"  (1869); 
"  Abbeys,  Castles,  and  Ancient  Halls  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  "  (2  vols.,  1870)  ;  "  Notabilia" 
(1872);  and  numerous  other  works. 

TIlDtlJCrOO,  a  town  of  central  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara,  about  9  m.  from  the 
river  Niger,  about  lat.  17°  40'  N.,  Ion.  8°  W.; 
pop.  about  18,000,  greatly  increased  during  the 
season  of  trade,  from  November  to  January. 
It  is  nearly  triangular  and  about  8  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  clay 
wall,  but  tJiis  was  destroyed  in  1826.  The 
houses  are  closely  packed  together,  and  mostly 
built  of  clay  and  stone ;  some  of  them  are  two 
stories  high,  and  show  considerable  taste  in 
their  decoration.  The  port  of  Timbuctoo  is 
at  Kabara  on  the  Niger,  which  has  a  vast  arti- 
ficial basin,  but  is  accessible  for  only  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  the  stream  at  other 
times  being  too  shallow  for  navigation.  The 
most  valuable  traffic  is  by  caravans,  for  which 
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Timbnctoo  is  the  central  station  of  northern  1 
Africa.  Gold  dust  is  the  great  article  of  trade, 
bat  manj  native  products  and  foreign  manufac- 
tures are  also  found  here.  The  merchants  of 
Timbuctoo  are  generally  only  agents  of  those  at 
Mogadore,  Morocco,  Fez,  and  other  places  in 
northern  Africa ;  and  this,  with  the  incessant 
conflicts  of  race  and  religion,  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixed  population  of  indigenous  negroes,  Tua- 
riks,  Bambarras,  Mandingos,  Arabs,  and  Foo- 
lahs,  the  governing  race.  The  city  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  but  it  was  long  known  in  Eu- 
rope only  by  reports  of  native  travellers,  nntil 
it  was  first  reached  by  Major  Laing  in  1826, 
and  furtively  visited  by  Oailll6  in  1828.  In 
1853-'4  Dr.  Barth  resided  there  nearly  a  year. 
TDIOLiXIN,  a  Corinthian  general,  liberator 
of  Syracuse,  born  about  395  B.  0.,  died  in  387. 
He  was  early  noted  for  his  patriotism  and  cour- 
age, and  in  his  hatred  of  tyranny  he  brought 
about  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phanes,  who  had  usurped  power  in  Corinth. 
Seized  by  remorse,  he  lived  for  nearly  20  years 
in  utter  seclusion.  In  844  he  took  command 
of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Corinthians 
in  aid  of  the  Syracusans.  After  gaining  a  vic- 
tory over  Hicetas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  who 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians 
against  Dionysius  the  Younger,  he  obtained 
the  support  of  several  Sicilian  cities.  He 
marched  to  Syracuse,  and  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  surrendered  to  him  by 
Dionysius,  who  sailed  for  Corinth.  Timoleon 
retired  to  Adranum,  while  Neon,  in  command 
of  Ortygia,  attacked  the  blockading  force  of 
the  Carthaginians.  These  soon  began  to  dis- 
trust Hicetas,  and  suddenly  sailed  away  with 
their  whole  fleet  and  all  their  troops.  Timo- 
leon came  at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  and 
took  the  portion  of  Syracuse  held  by  Hicetas- 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  He  gave 
the  inhabitants  a  democratic  constitution,  or- 
dered the  fortifications  to  be  demolished,  and 
erected  courts  of  justice  on  their  site.  In  a 
short  time  more  than  60,000  immigrants  and 
exiles  repeopled  the  deserted  town.  But  in 
839  the  Carthaginians  landed  at  LilybeQum  an 
army  of  80,000  men  led  by  Hasdrubal  and  Ha- 
milcar.  The  inhabitants  were  panic-struck, 
and  with  diflSculty  Timoleon  collected  12,000 
men  and  set  out  for  the  western  portion  of 
the  island,  where  he  attacked  the  enemy  just 
as  they  were  crossing  the  Cremissus,  and,  aided 
by  a  storm,  completely  routed  thenu  He  soon 
after  overthrew  Hicetas  and  Mamercus,  tyrant 
of  Catana,  and  proceeded  in  his  work  of  de- 
throning tyrants  until  none  was  left  through- 
out Grecian  Sicily.  Timoleon  declined  the  su- 
preme power,  and  withdrew  again  from  public 
life,  residing  with  his  family  in  Syracuse,  in  a 
house  voted  to  him  by  the  inhabitants.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  he  became  totally  blind. 
When  he  died,  the  Syracnsan  people  voted  to 
honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  festival 
matches  in  music,  races,  and  gymnastics.    His 


life  was  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Plu- 
tarch. 

TIMOIf,  called  The  Misakthbopb,  an  Athe- 
nian who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th 
century  B.  C.  In  consequence  of  disappoint- 
ments in  friends,  he  secluded  himself,  and  ad- 
mitted no  one  to  his  society  except  Alcibiades. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  from  a  broken  limh 
which  he  refused  to  have  set.  He  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Shakespeare^s  *'  Timon  of  Athens." 

TIHOR,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
between  Flores  and  Timor-Laut,  extending  N. 
E.  and  S.  W.  nearly  800  m.,  with  a  general 
breadth  of  about  50  m. ;  area,  about  11,600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  It  lies  between 
lat.  9°  30'  and  ir  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  128**  20'  and 
127°  10'  E.  The  native  chiefs  on  the  W.  and 
S.  coasts  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  their  principal  settlement 
at  Kupang  or  Coepang;  while  those  in  the  £. 
and  K.  parts  pay  tribute  to  the  Portuguese, 
who  have  established  themselves  at  Dilli.  The 
coasts  are  but  slightly  indented,  but  the  harbors 
of  Eupang  and  Dilli  are  safe  and  commodious. 
The  shores  are  lined  in  many  places  by  rocks 
and  sand  banks ;  and  several  islets  intervene 
between  Timor  and  the  island  of  Flores  to  the 
west  and  Timor-Laut  to  the  east,  which  are  re- 
spectively distant  about  100  and  250  m.  The 
island  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  a 
mountain  chain,  which  attains  a  height  in  the 
north  of  about  6,000  ft.  There  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  nor  are  there  any  igneous  rocks  of 
recent  origin ;  but  Timor  peak,  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  is  a  volcanic  cone  which  has  been 
quiescent  since  1688.  Numerous  offsets  extend 
from  the  main  range  to  the  coasts  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  surface  is  almost  entirely  oc^ 
cupied  by  mountains  separated  by  narrow  val- 
leys, though  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
level  ground.  The  rivers  are  short  mountain 
torrents ;  many  of  them  become  dry  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  water  is  unwholesome.  The 
mountains  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  and 
there  are  no  forests  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  * 
word.  The  indigenous  vegetation  is  described 
by  Wallace  as  poor  and  monotonous.  It  consists 
largely  of  euclEdypti,  acacias,  and  sandal  wood, 
with  grass  scanty  on  the  uplands,  and  coarse  but 
luxuriant  in  the  moister  districts.  Bice  grows 
abundantly  in  the  lowlands,  and  wheat  and 
coffee  thrive  on  the  higher  slopes  and  plains. 
Gold,  copper,  and 'iron  have  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  The  animals  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  central  range  of  mountains  resemble 
those  on  the  western  islands  of  the  archipelago, 
but  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  strongly 
allied  to  the  fauna  of  Australia,  which  is  about 
860  m.  distant.  Besides  15  species  of  bats, 
but  seven  mammals  ar^  met  with  in  Timor; 
these  are  the  common  Indo-Malayan  monkey, 
a  civet  cat,  a  tiger  cat,  a  species  of  deer,  a  wild 
pig,  a  shrew  mouse,  and  an  opossum.  There 
are  118  species  of  birds.  The  comnion  do- 
mestic animals  of  Europe  have  all  been  in- 
troduced.   Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts; 
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pearl  oysters  are  found  in  some  places,  and  a 
kind  of  coral  mnch  prized  by  the  Japanese  is 
procured  on  the  reefs.  The  people  are  of  low 
stature,  with  very  dark  complexions  and  bushy 
hair,  and  resemble  the  Papuan  type  of  man- 
kind. The  women  weave  cloth,  and  the  only 
manufactures  which  the  men  engage  in  are  the 
construction  of  canoes,  and  ornaments  for  their 
horses.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
principally  from  Kupang,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese. — Timor  was  visited  by 
Dampier  in  1699.  The  region  about  Dilli  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  about  300 
years,  but  the  settlement  is  miserably  governed, 
poorly  cultivated,  and  without  roads.  The 
Dutch  colony  is  little  better.  The  natives, 
throughout  the  island  are  peaceably  disposed 
toward  Europeans,  but  belligerent  among  them- 
selves, and  practically  independent. 

TDIOTHEDS,  an  Athenian  general,  died  in 
Ghalcis  in  854  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
general  Gonon  and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates.  He 
was  made  a  general  in  878,  and  in  875  de- 
feated a  Spartan  fleet  near  Alyzia.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  failure  to  come  promptly  to 
the  relief  of  Corcyra,  thereby  endangering  the 
loss  of  the  island,  he  had  to  lay  down  his  gen- 
eralship and  answer  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Though  acquitted,  he  went  in  872  to 
Asia,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Persia;  but  he  returned  to  Athens  and  was 
sent  on  an  expedition  in  support  of  Ariobar- 
zanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Seizing  a  favora- 
ble opportunity,  he  took  possession  of  Samos 
for  the  Athenians,  and  secured  for  them  a  par- 
tial control  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  large  surrounding  territory.  Timo- 
theus  was  then  appointed  to  a  command  inclu- 
ding Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  the  Ghersonese. 
With  the  aid  of  Macedonia  he  reduced  Torone, 
Potidflsa,'  Pydna,  Methone,  and  various  other 
cities  b^onging  to  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attack  upon  Amphip- 
olis.  In  868-862  he  proceeded  against  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  Athe- 
nian possessions  in  the  Ghersonese,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  successful;  but  for 
some  reason  not  now  known  he  retired  from 
his  command.  In  358  the  citie»of  Euboea  sent 
messages  to  Athens  entreating  aid  against  the 
Thebans,  who  had  despatched  a  large  force 
into  the  island.  Through  the  energy  of  Timo- 
theus,  within  five  days  an  Athenian  fleet  and 
army  under  his  command  were  in  Euboea,  and 
in*  the  course  of  80  days  the  Thebans  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  island  under  capitula- 
tion. In  856,  the  second  year  of  the  social 
war.  Chares,  Iphicrates  and  his  son  Menestheus, 
and  Timotheus  were  appointed  to  the  Joint 
command  of  an  Athenian  fleet.  In  854  Chares 
accused  his  colleagues  of  having  been  the  direct 
cause  of  his  defeat  at  Chios,  and  Timotheus  and 
Iphicrates  were  recalled  and  accused  of  treason. 
Iphicrates  was  acquitted,  but  Timotheus  was 
found  guilty  and  fined  100  talents.  He  retired 
to  Ghalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he  died  in  the  same 


year.  His  son  Conon  was  permitted  to  com- 
promise the  fine  by  paying  10  talents  for  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  the  city. 

TUOTHT  (Gr.  TiuSeeogy  *'he  who  honors 
God  '^),  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  his  companion 
in  travel  and  in  preaching.  He  was  a  native 
of  Derbe  or  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  and  the  son 
of  a  Greek  and  a  Jewess.  To  prevent  the 
cavils  of  the  Jews,  Paul  circumcised  him.  He 
was  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Paul  and  the 
presbytery.  He  journeyed  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  and  was  afterward  sent  by  Paul  to 
Ephesus,  whence  he  accompanied  the  apostle 
to  Jerusalem,  and  probably  to  Rome.  In  the 
epistles  of  Paul  written  during  his  captivity 
at  Rome,  Timothy  is  mentioned  as  being  with 
the  apostle.  Tradition  says  that  Timothy  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  was  martyred 
under  Domitian. 

TIMOTHT.  Epls0M  to,  two  canonical  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  addressed,  according  to 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  by  the  apostle  Paul  to 
his  disciple  Timothy.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  On- 
gen.  Schleiermacher  attacked  the  authenti- 
city of  the  first  epistle,  and  after  him  the  au- 
thenticity of  either  the  first  or  both  epistles 
has  been  doubted  by  Btfur,  Reuterdahl  (arch- 
bishop of  Upsal),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
others ;  against  whom  it  has  been  defended  by 
Thiersch,  Wieseler,  Reuss,  Huther,  Bleek,  and 
others.  The  defenders  of*  their  authenticity 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  times  when  the  epis- 
tles were  written.  Most  of  them  suppose  the 
first  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  65. 
The  second,  according  to  the  same  writers,  was 
written  during  the  captivity  of  Paul  at  Rome, 
and  while  he  was  in  expectation  of  martyrdom. 
It  gives  instructions  on  Christian  steadfast- 
ness and  fidelity  (ch.  i.) ;  exhorts  Timothy  to 
constancy  (ch.  ii.);  warns  him  against  false 
teachers,  invites  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and 
gives  information  of  many  of  the  companions 
of  Paul  (ch,  iii.  and  iv.).  The  two  epistles  to 
Timothy,  together  with  the  one  to  Titus,  are  ' 
comprised  under  the  name  pastoral  epistles. 
Among  the  recent  commentaries  on  them  are 
those  of  Wiesinger  (1850),  EUicott  (London, 
8d  ed.,  1864),  Huther  (8d  ed,,  1866),  and  Oster- 
zee  in  Lange^s  Btbeltoerh  (2d  ed.,  1864 ;  Eng- 
lish translation  by  'Washbume  and  Harwood, 
New  York,  1868). 

TIHOTHT  CiRASS,  an  agricultural  grass 
(phl&um  pratense),  which  takes  this  name 
from  Timothy  Hansen,,  who  cultivated  it  ex- 
tensively in  Maryland,  and  brought  it  into  no- 
tice. In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  called 
Herd's  grass,  a  name  which  leads  to  confusion, 
as  the  red-top  {agrostu  vulgarU)  is  called 
Herd's  grass  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other 
states ;  in  England  it  is  known  as  cat's-tail.  The 
genus  phlewn  has  its  one-flowered  spikelets  in 
dense  spikes ;  its  structure  is  illustrated  un- 
der Gbasses.  a  native  species,  P.  alpinvm^  is 
found  on  the  higher  mountains,  but  P.  pra- 
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tente  ii  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Eorope,  vbero  it  is  found  from  the  Meditor- 
raneao  to  the  arctio  re- 
gioiu.  It  was  first  cul- 
tivated for  haj  in  thia 
country,  and  the  seeds 
were  taken  to  Eni^land  as 
a  noveltj  about  IM  jeara 
ago;  but  it  is  much  less 
esteemed  there  tbaa  with 
us.  Timothy  is  a  perea- 
Dial,  with  H  rather  coarse 
Btera,  which  in  dry  soils 
thickens  at  the  base  and 
becomes  bnlboos ;  its  av- 
erage height  is  2  to  8  ft, 
bat  it  sometimes  grows 
to  8  or  even  7  ft  It 
forms  the  great  bullc  of 
the  hay  crop  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  is  sown  to  the 
neglect  of  other  grasses 
which  are  mncb  better 
suited  to  some  soils.  An- 
■'■^•''J^f*'™'  olysis  shows,  in  100  parts 
'  of  timothy  hay,  6-7  of  al- 

buminoids, 4B'8  of  carbohydrates,  8  of  fat,  and 
22-7  of  cmde  fibre. 

HHODB,  or  IkaifkM  (a  oorniption  of  Ti- 
monr  Lenk,  t. «.,  Timonr  the  Lame),  an  Asiatic 
conqueror,  bom  at  Sebz,  a  suburb  of  Kesh, 
about  40  m.  8.  E.  of  Samarcand,  April  9, 1836, 
died  at  Otrar  on  the  Jaiortes,  Feo.  18,  1406. 
'  He  was  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Turkish 
'-'tribe  of  Berlas,  which  inhabited  Kesh,  uid 
claimed  to  be  on  his  mother's  aide  a  direct 
descendant  of  Genghis  Khan.  In  1S61  he  be- 
came chief  of  his  tribe,  and  sapported  the 
cause  of  llassein,  khan  of  northern  Khorason ; 
and  after  driving  out  the  Oalmucts  of  the 
khan  of  Eashgar  ha  married  Hussein's  sister. 
With  him  he  had  (reqnont  contentions,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife  in  1866  a  war  broke 
out  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hussein,  and  the  taking  of  Baikh, 
his  capital,  in  13S9,  after  a  siege  of  three  years. 
Soon  after  a  general  Mongol  assembly  was 
held,  and  Timour  was  proclaimed  khan  of  Jaga- 
tai  (Tranaosiana),  Samarcand  being  chosen  as 
his  residence.  He  now  aspired  to  the  domin- 
ion of  all  the  countries  onco  under  the  power 
of  Genghis  Khan,  and  attacked  the  neighbor- 
ing princes  in  detail.  The  khan  of  the  Getes, 
ruling  the  country  between  the  Jaxartes  and 
the  Irtish,  was  forced  to  render  homage,  and  in 
I3T9  tbo  khan  of  Khiva  was  conquered.  He 
then  nndertook  the  reduction  oJ  Khorason 
(1380),  and  received  the  submiasion  of  a  part 
of  it,  but  was  met  with  a  fierce  resigtance  by 
Gaijath  ed  Din  Pir  Ali,  whose  capital  was 
Herat.  His  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  and  the 
taking  of  his  capital  by  storm  Jed  to  the  con- 

Soest  of  the  remainder  of  the  conntrj.  All 
Ihorasan  was  now  in  Timour's  power ;  but  the 
town  of  Sebsewar  revolted  and  was  stormed, 
and  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  were  subjected 


to  a  cruel  death.    Timour  now  aspired  to  the 

conquest  of  the  world.    All  Persia  was  soon 
in  hia  power;  the  country  between  the  Tigris 


thority;  and  the  Christian  princes  of  Geor^a 
also  became  his  tributaries.  Ad  invasion  of 
Timour's  territory  by  Tokhtamish,  whom  he 
himself  had  established  in  the  Mongol  empire 
of  the  north,  led  to  the  conquest  of  Kiptchak. 
The  pnrsuit  of  his  enemy  having  led  the  con- 
queror of  the  East  into  the  provinces  of  Eus- 
Bia,  be  threatened  Moscow,  marched  to  the 
south,  and  sacked  and  burned  Azov,  at  the 
month  of  the  Don.  In  1398  he  crossed  the  In- 
dus at  the  passage  of  Attok,  and,  after  a  long 
march,  in  which  ba  massacred  100,000  osp- 
tives,  stood  before  Delhi,  which  soon  capitu- 
lated. Ho  penetrated  still  furtiher  into  the 
country,  but  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  in- 
surrections in  Georgia  and  adjoining  parts,  and 
of tbedesign8ofBajazet,anltanof Turkey.  His 
first  core  was  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  Georgia, 
and  as  the  Mongol  and  Ottoman  conquests  now 
bordered  upon  one  anotber,  a  collision  was 
soon  rendered  certain.  Timour  overran  Syria, ' 
then  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  then  stormed 
the  revolted  city  of  Bagdad,  July  B,  1401, 
leaving  in  the  public  places  of  the  town  a 
pile  of  90,000  slaughtered  human  beings.  At 
last  the  two  great  armies  of  the  sulian  and 
tbc  Mongol  conqueror  met  on  July  20, 1402, 
the  plains  of  Angora,  and  tbc  former  was 


the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
from  the  Ganges  to'Damasoos  and  the  archi- 
pelago. He  made  Solyman,  a  son  of  Bajaiet, 
ruler  of  European  Turkey,  and  his  brother 
Musa  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  sultan  of  Egypt 
also  became  his  vassal.  He  now  retired  to 
Samarcand  (July,  1404),  and  spent  twojuonths 
in  festivities,  but  did  not  long  remain  idle. 
He  had  planned  an  invasion  of  Ohintk  from 
which  the  house  of  Genghis  had  recently  been 
expelied,  and  previous  to  hia  retarn  from  his 
Ottoman  conquests  had  sent  an  army  beyond 
the  Jaxartea  to  prepare  the  wav  for  his  own 
advance.  At  the  head  of  200,000  veteran 
troops  he  began  his  march,  crossed  the  Jax- 
artes  on  the  ice,  and  had  gone  800  miles  from 
his  capital  when  he  died.  His  army  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  invasion  of  China  was  given 
up.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  85  years,  all  of 
which  was  spent  in  military  operations,  atd 
left  8S  sons  and  grandsons  and  IT  grand- 
dnupht^.  A  large  proportion  of  his  con- 
quests, especially  in  the  northern  and  we^m 
parts  of  Asia,  were  lost  immediately  by  his 
Hucceasora,  The  glory  of  his  race  was  revived 
in  hia  descendant  Bsber,  the  conqueror  of  la- 
dia.^The  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Tam- 
erlane is  tfie  Persian  history  of  Sheref  ed-Din 
Ali,  to  whom  the  jonmals  of  hia  secretaries 
were  intrusted,  and  whose  work  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  PStis  de  la  Croix, 
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under  the  title  of  HUtoire  de  Timur-Bee,  con* 
nu  sous  U  nom  du  grand  Tamerlan  (4  vols. 
12mo,  Paris,  1722).  The  liv^ritings  attributed 
to  Timour  have  been  preserved  in  Persian,  and 
are  of  questionable  authenticity.  The  work 
on  the  ^*  Institutions"  of  his  government,  with 
an  English  translation  and  a  valuable  index, 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1788  (4to)  by  Ma- 
jor Davy  and  White,  the  professor  of  Arabic, 
and  has  also  been  translated  from  the  Persian 
into  French  by  Langlds.  The  autobiographical 
"  Commentaries  "  of  Timour  have  been  trans- 
lated from  a  manuscript  of  Major  Davy  by 
Major  Stewart,  and  published  by  the  oriental 
translation  committee  of  London.  These  only 
contain  his  life  from  his  birth  to  his  41st  year, 
no  version  having  as  yet  appeared  of  the  re- 
maining portions.  See  also  the  translation  of 
the  narrative  of  Olavijo,  envoy  of  Henry  III. 
of  Castile  to  Timour,  by  0.  R.  Markham  (Hak- 
luyt  society,  1860),  and  Lamartine,  Les  grands 
hommes  de  V  Orient  (Paris,  1865). 

TDIROD,  HcniTy  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  8,  1829,  died  in  Colum- 
bia, Oct.  6,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Georgia,  but  took  no  degree,  and 
studied  law.  During  the  first  years  of  the  civil 
war  he  wrote  martial  lyrics,  and  early  in  1868 
joined  the  confederate  army  of  the  west  as 
.correspondent  of  the  Charleston  "Mercury." 
In  January,  1864,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Columbia  "  South  Carolinian,"  which  was 
discontinuedin  February,  1865,  and  revived  in 
Charleston  in  1866.  He  was  for  a  time  as- 
sistant secretary  to  Gov.  Orr.  He  published 
*'  Poems  "  (Boston,  1860 ;  enlarged  ed.  with  a 
memoir  by  Paul  H.  Hayne,  New  York,  1878). 

TmiKlIJAirS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Florida, 
belonging  to  the  Choctaw  family,  formerly  oc- 
cupying the  coast  above  St.  Augustine.  The 
Franciscans  established  missions  among  them 
in  1592,  and  though  these  were  checked  by 
the  massacre  of  several  of  the  missionaries  by 
the  heathen  party  in  1697,  they  were  revived 
and  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the  mis- 
sions and  mission  Indians  by  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  the  border  wars.  Several  works 
for  the  use  of  the  Timuquan  missions  and  a 
grammar,  chiefiy  by  Father  Francis  Pareja,  a 
Mexican,  were  printed  in  the  17th  century; 
and  petitions  signed  by  the  chiefs  in  1688  show 
that  they  had  all  been  educated  to  some  ex- 
tent. Near  the  close  of  the  century  Dicken- 
son found  the  missions  in  a  thriving  condition 
and  acting  as  post  houses  on  the  route  to  the 
English  colonies. 

ITW  (Ger.  Zinn ;  Fr.  Itein),  an  almost  sil- 
very white,  highly  lustrous,  non-elastic  metal ; 
chemi6al  symbol,  Sn  (Lat.  stannum^  tin) ;  equiv- 
alent, 116 ;  sp.gr.  7*29.  It  is  softer  than  gold 
and  harder  than  lead;  malleable  at  ordinary 
temperatures  into  thin  laminsB  (tin  foil) ;  so 
ductile  at  212''  F.  that  it  can  be  drawn  into 
fine,  very  flexible  wire,  which  however  breaks 
under  a  weight  of  less  than  one  ton  per  square 
inch  of  section ;  so  brittle  at  892°  F.  as  to  be 


broken  by  a  blow  or  fall ;  not  appreciably  af- 
fected in  density  by  hammering;  fusible  at 
442°  F. ;  bums  in  air  at  high  temperature,  with 
white  hght ;  volatile  at  very  high  temperature ; 
comparatively  indifferent  to  air  or  moisture  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  a  good  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity.  Melted  tin  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  crystallize  on  cooling;  and  the 
surface  of  cast  tin,  when  etched  with  dilute 
acid,  shows  its  crystalline  texture  in  figures 
analogous  to  the  tracery  of  frost  on  window 
panes  {moire  mitallique).  The  free  crystals 
are  monometric,  or,  when  obtained  by  the 
electric  current,  quadratic  prisms,  showing  di- 
morphism of  the  metal.  A  bar  of  tin  crackles 
when  bent  (the  tin  cry,  cri  d^etain,  Zinnge- 
schret),  and  under  rapidly  repeated  flexures  the 
bent  place  grows  hotter  than  the  hand  can 
bear.  Both  noise  and  heat  are  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  interior  crystal  faces  upon 
each  other.  The  handling  of  tin  communi- 
cates a  peculiar  odor  to  the  skin.  There  are 
three  oxides  of  tin:  the  stannous,  SnO,  stan- 
noso-stannic,  SusOs,  and  stannic,  SnOs.  A 
certain  obscure  modification  of  the  last,  the 
hydrate  of  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  is  called  metastannio  oxide.  The 
stannic  and  metastannio  oxides  form  salts  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Muriatic 
acid  dissolves  tin  as  stannous  chloride,  SnCl, 
which  is  used  by  dyers  and  in  laboratories  as 
a  reducing  agent,  by  virtue  of  its  strong  affin- 
ity for  oxygen  and  chlorine.  Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  scarcely  attacks  tin;  heating  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  transforms  it  to  stan- 
nous sulphate,  setting  free  sulphurous  acid; 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  cold,  with- 
out any  escape  of  gas,  ammonia  being  formed 
simultaneoualy  with  the  stannous  nitrate  and 
held  as  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  solution. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  attacks  tin  violently, 
forming  the  insoluble  metastannio  oxide,  which 
is  the  *^  putty  powder  "  used  in  enamelling  and 
in  polishing  plate.  Aqva  regia  dissolves  tin 
as  stannic  chloride,  SnCU.  Alkalies  cause 
oxidation  of  tin,  forming  stannic  acid,  which 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bases.  Thus,  tin  be- 
ing heated  in  concentrated  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion, hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  sodic  stannate 
is  formed.  This  is  extensively  used  as  a  mor- 
dant, the  basis  of  the  **  tin-prepared  liquor" 
of  dyers  and  calico  printers.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  does  not  attack  massive  tin  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  There  are  thVee  sulphides 
of  tin,  of  which  the  stannous  or  protosuJphide 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  and  tin 
together ;  the  second,  sesquisulphide,  by  heat- 
ing the  first  with  additional  sulphur ;  and  the 
third,  bisulphide,  by  a  similar  process.  In  the 
last  case,  the  high  temperature,  which  would 
otherwise  decompose  the  bisulphide,  must  be 
kept  down  by  adding  to  the  ingredients  volatile 
substances  (mercury,  sal  ammoniac),  which  in 
escaping  will  absorb  heat.  This  sulphide,  thus 
produced,  presents  delicate  golden  or  brownish 
yellow  scales,  and  is  used  as  a  bronze  powder 
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(mosaic  gold,  the  aurum  munvum  or  ma»ai- 
eum  of  the  alchemists).  A  mixtare  of  stannous 
and  stannic  chloride,  added  to  gold  chloride  in 
solution,  precipitates  a  purple  powder,  sap- 
posed  to  be  stannic  oxide,  colored  by  metallic 
gold  in  fine  particles,  or  a  mixture  or  combi- 
nation of  the  oxides  of  gold  and  tin.  It  is 
known  as  the  purple  of  Cassius,  and  is  used 
for  coloring  porcelain  and  glass,  with  which 
it  is  incorporated  \>y  fusion.  The  amalgam  of 
tin  and  its  alloys  with  lead  and  other  metals 
is  employed  in  the  arts.  (See  Amalgam, 
Britannia  Metal,  Beonze,  Mibrob,  Pewteb, 
and  Speculum.) — History,  Tin  ore,  being  a 
heavy  mineral,  not  altered  by  ordinary  mete- 
oric agencies,  may  occur  in  allnvial  and  dilurial 
deposits,  like  gold  and  precious  stones;  and 
being  also,  when  pure,  easily  reduced  by  smelt- 
ing, its  treatment  might  naturally  become 
known  to  nations  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and 
Greeks  employed  this  metal ;  but  so  far  as  the 
question  turns  upon  the  Hebrew  bedil  (£zek. 
xxvii.  12 ;  Numb.  xxxi.  22 ;  Isa.  1.  26,  &c.)  and 
the  Greek  Koaairepog^  which  have  been  trans- 
lated as  tin,  this  seems  doubtful.  Tin  was 
certainly  often  confounded  with  lead,  being 
called  by  the  Romans  plumbum  eandidum. 
Even  the  itannum  of  Pliny  was  not  tin ;  and 
not  until  the  4th  century  does  itannum  definite- 
ly bear  this  meaning.  (See  Eopp's  Geschiehte 
der  Chemie,)  But  bronze  vessels  foimd  at 
Thebes  are  said  to  be  in  part  composed  of  tin, 
which  Wilkinson  suggests  the  Egyptians  may 
have  obtained  from  Spain  or  India  long  before 
the  Phoenicians  voyaged  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
latter  people  brought  Kaealrepog  from  the  Oas- 
siterides,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Scilly 
islands,  off  the  coast  of  Britain.  This  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  Scilly  islands  from 
Cornwall,  or  else,  it  is  presumed,  the  Phoeni- 
cians pretended  to  visit  these  islands,  and 
gave  them  a  deceptive  name,  in  order  to 
mislead  the  Romans  and  conceal  their  real 
trade  on  the  Cornish  coast.  (See  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall," 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.)  Spain  also  is  believed  to 
have  furnished  tin  to  the  Phoenicians.  In  the 
middle  ages  Cornish  tin  was  used  for  church 
bells,  and  later  for  bronze  cannon.  The  an- 
cient Mexicans  obtained  tin  from  the  mines  of 
Tasco,  and  with  it  made  bronze  for  very  hard 
cutting  tools ;  and  they  used  small  T-shaped 
pieces  of  tin  for  money.  Cortes  had  bronze 
cannon  made  with  the  tin  of  Tasco. — Distri- 
bution. Native  metallic  tin  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  minerals.  It  has  been  reported  from  Sibe- 
ria, Bolivia  (doubtful),  and  Pennsylvania.  (See 
(renth^s  recent  volume  on  the  mineralogy  of 
that  state.)  There  is  a  native  sulphide  (stan- 
nine,  tin  pyrites),  but  the  only  ore  com- 
mercially utilized  is  the  stannic  oxide,  called 
tinstone  or  stannite,  SnOa ;  sp.  gr^  6*94 ;  crys- 
talline form,  tetragonal  pyramids ;  percentage 
oi  tin,  78'38 ;  crystals  yellowish  and  translu- 
cent when  pure,  but  usually  dark  brown,  al- 


most black,  from  admixture  of  ferric  and  man- 
ganic oxide.  This  occurs  in  veins,  beds,  and 
Stoeheerke^  or  in  secondary  (alluvial  and  di- 
luvial) deposits.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
found  in  quartzose  crystalline  rocks  (granite, 
gneiss,  porphyry,  mica  and  hornblende  schists, 
quartz-porphyry,  &c.),  associated  with  arseni- 
cal pyrites,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  bismuth, 
zinc  blende,  wolfram,  'molybdenite,  specular 
iron,  &c.,  and  with  such  earthy  minerals  as 
feldspar,  tourmaline,  chlorite,  topaz,  apatite, 
fluor  spar,  and  scheelite.  The  leading  locali- 
ties where  such  deposits  have  been  worked 
are  Cornwall  and  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian 
Erzgebirge.  Tin  veins  also  occur  in  Brittany, 
Finland,  Spain,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  placer  deposits  are  illus- 
trated at  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton  in 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  at  some  other  points 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  tin  placers  of  Aus- 
tralia have  also  furnished  of  late  large  quanti- 
ties of  tin  ore ;  and  such  deposits  (stream  tin) 
occur  subordinately  in  Cornwall,  Brittany, 
•Spain,  and  elsewhere.  A  remarkable  deposit 
of  tin  ore  in  a  dike  of  trachyte  is  said  to  exist 
in  Durango,  Mexico.  Stannite  occurs  with 
cryolite  in  Greenland.  Tin  ore  in  veins,  dikes, 
or  beds  of  dark  porphyry  is  found  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  southern  California;  spe- 
cimens are  said  to  have  been  found  in  Idaho, 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream ;  and  several  localities 
in  the  Appalachian  regions  are  known  to  min- 
eralogists as  furnishing  the  ore  in  occasional 
crystals  or  in  thin  veins.  Chesterfield  and 
Goshen,  Mass.,  and  Lyme  and  Jackson,  N.  H., 
are  localities  of  stannite ;  and  tin  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  highlands 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  some 
of  the  auriferous  ores  of  Virginia.  The  tin- 
ore  deposits  of  Missouri,  the  object  of  a  con- 
siderable speculative  excitement  a  few  years 
ago,  seem  to  consist  in  the  replacement  to  a 
minute  extent,  in  certain  crystalline  schists, 
of  titanic  by  stannic  acid,  the  two  being  iso- 
morphons.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
chief  tin-producing  regions  is  shown  by  the 
following  estimates  of  production  in  tons : 


REGIONS  OF  PRODUCTION. 


ITnited  Kingdom 

Banca 

Bimton 

MalaocA 

Australia 


1879. 


9,560 
a,208 
2.94« 
9,7S5 
150 


187S. 

9,970 
4w855 

«^969 
2,990 


11174. 

10.000 
4,049 
8.15T 
7,149 
5,900 


The  amount  credited  to  Great  Britain  includes 
the  tin  produced  in  that  country  from  import- 
ed Atistralian  ores.  The  product  of  Bolivia  or 
Upper  Peru,  known  as  Peruvian  tin,  was  esti- 
mated in  1868  by  English  authorities  at  1,500 
tons ;  but  it  is  probably  mnch  less  at  present, 
since  no  account  is  taJcen  of  it  in  the  trade 
reports.  9axony  and  Bohemia  produce  an  in- 
significant quantity,  not  more  than  200  or  300 
tons  in  all ;  and  Spain  yields  still  less. — ^In  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall  the  ore  occurs  in  small 
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strata,  veins,  or  masses  ('*  tin  floors  '^) ;  in  con- 
geries of  small  veins ;  in  large  veins ;  and  dis- 
seminated in  alluvial  deposits.  The  congeries 
or  networks  of  small  veins  (Stochcerke  of  the 
Germans)  occur  in  granite  and  "  el  van  "  (f eld- 
spathic  porphyry).  The  large  metalliferous 
veins  are  grouped  in  three  districts :  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Cornwall,  beyond  Truro;  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Austell ;  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire.  The  first  is  the 
richest  and  best  explored.  The  tin  veins  be- 
long to  different  systems,  having  nearly  the 
same  general  course,  but  differing  in  dip.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  tin  occurred  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  lodes  only,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  copper  pyrites  in  diepth  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sign  that  the  tin  ore  had  been 
"cut  out;"  but  more  recently  tin  ore  has  been 
found  at  great  depths  and  below  the  copper. 
Thus  the  Dolcoath  mine  was  worked  first  as  a 
tin  mine  for  a  very  long  period ;  then  as  a  cop- 
per mine  for  half  a  century ;  and  finally  again, 
at  still  greater  depth,  and  with  considerable 
profit,  as  a  tin  mine.  Alluvial  tin  ore  or  stream 
tin  deposita^ccur  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
valleys,  an^  furnished  for  centuries  the  whole 
of  the  Cornish  tin.  The  largest  works  of  this 
kind  are  around  St.  Just  and  St.  Austell.  Many 
of  the  Cornish  mines  have  been  unprofitable 
since  1872,  on  account  of  the  great  fall  in 
prices  resulting  from  the  influx  of  Australian 
ore  and  metal.  The  mines  in  the  East  Indies 
might  perhaps  have  brought  about  this  revul- 
sion still  earlier,  since  they  were  capable  of 
producing  tin  very  cheaply;  but  the  supply 
from  that  source  was  limited  at  the  will  of  the 
governmental  authorities,  so  as  to  divide  the 
market  with  Cornwall,  on  terms  which  left 
some  profit  to  the  Cornish  mines.  One  au- 
thority estimates  the  product  in  1868  at  7,200 
tons  for  Great  Britain,  and  7,500  tons  for 
southern  Asia  and  India.  According  to  a  re- 
cent writer  (Berg-  und  Huttenmannische  Zei- 
tung,  1876),  the  total  product  of  tin  in  the 
world  about  1870  was  something  over  11,000 
tons  annually,  of  which  6,000  tons  came  from 
Cornwall  and  4,000  tons  from  Asia.  (This  es- 
timate for  Asia  is  apparently  too  low.)  But 
since  that  time,  and  especially  since  1872,  a 
very  extraordinary  development  of  tin  mining 
in  Australia  has  revolutionized  the  market. — 
The  Australian  tin-ore  deposits  thus  far  known 
occur  in  the  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland.  In 
Victoria  the  older  outcropping  rocks  are  pre- 
dominantly Silurian,  and  tin  ore  is  found  in 
small  quantity  in  alluvial  deposits,  but  hith- 
erto not  in  veins.  In  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  there  is  a  greater  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  exposed  rock  formations,  and  among 
them  granites,  porphyries,  and  metamorphic 
schists,  with  which  the  tin  ore  is  associated. 
In  a  portion  of  New  South  Walefi  it  appears 
connected  with  more  recent  eruptive  rocks. 
The  alternations  of  rain  and  drought  in  the 
seasons  are  a  serious  inconvenience  to  alluvial 


mining,  which  suffers  also,  like  the  placer  mi- 
ning of  gold  in  Australia  and  the  United  States, 
from  occasional  excessively  dry  years.  The 
existence  of  tin  ore  in  this  region  was  made 
known  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  colonial  ge- 
ologist, in  1845 ;  in  1869  a  shepherd  brought 
to  market  a  considerable  qaantity  which  he 
had  obtained  by  washing,  without  knowing  its 
value ;  a  population  of  10,000  miners  was  at- 
tracted to  the  district,  and  a  feverish  specula- 
tion raged  until  near  the  end  of  1871,  followed 
by  disastrous  reaction  and  a  gradual  renewal 
of  industry  in  a  more  reasonable  way.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1871  the  production  had  been  about 
2,000  tons  of  tin.  The  present  export  in  metal 
and  in  ore  (sent  to  England  for  reduction)  is 
said  to  exceed  7,000  tons  of  tin ;  the  number 
of  workmen  is  between  2,000  and  8,000.  Veins 
are  abundant,  but  the  entire  product  is  at  pres- 
ent derived  from  alluvial  mines.  These  occur 
in  five  principal  districts,  interspersed  with 
scattered  minor  districts,  the  aggregate  area 
being  about  1,000  sq.  m.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  lies  south  of  the  boundary  between 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  The  pla- 
cers usually  lie  along  present  or  former  water- 
courses, and  present  at  the  surface  granitic 
sand  and  pebbles,  with  underlying  gravel,  and 
at  the  bottom,  resting  upon  the  bed  rock,  a 
layer  of  clay,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  in  which 
occur  tin  ore.  wolfram,  tourmaline,  quartz, 
and  occasionally  sapphire  and  ruby.  Some- 
times the  series  is  repeated,  giving  two  layers 
of  stanniferous  gravel,  of  which  the  lowest 
rests  upon  the  rock,  a  phenomenon  familiar 
to  placer  miners  for  gold ;  and  the  methods  of 
working  are  similar  to  those  of  the  latter.  The 
total  depth  of  the  deposit  is  rarely  less  than 
4  or  more  than  20  ft.  The  labor  employed  is 
partly  Chinese;  the  average  cost  of  the  ore, 
delivered  at  the  nearest  harbor,  is  perhaps  £40 
a  ton,  though  rich  mines,  favorably  located, 
can  deliver  it  at  £80.  Some  furnaces  have  been 
erected  near  the  mines  to  smelt  the  ore ;  but 
wood,  the  only  fuel  available  there,  though 
cheap  at  present,  is  likely  to  be  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. Two  large  establishments,  at  Sydney 
and  Brisbane,  have  successfully  smelted  the 
Australian  tin  ores  with  coal  in  reverberatory 
furnaces.  The  metal,  however,  even  after  re- 
fining, contains  but  99  per  cent,  of  tin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wolfram  invariably  present  in  the 
ore.  For  this  reason  Australian  ore  is  disliked 
by  the  smelters  of  Cornwall,  and  Australian 
tin  always  commands  a  somewhat  lower  price 
than  Banca  or  Cornish  metal.  New  and  ex- 
tensive discoveries  of  tin  ore  have  been  re- 
cently  reported  in  Tasmania. — The  tin  ore  of 
the  island  of  Banca,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
occurs  as  stream  tin  and  also  in  veins  in  gran- 
ite. The  Dutch  government  at  present  works 
the  alluvial  deposits  only.  These  consist  of  9 
to  80  ft.  in  depth  of  loam,  red  and  blue  clay, 
coarse  and  fine  sand,  and  tin  ore.  The  tin- 
bearing  layer  is  from  8  to  22  in.  thick,  in  some 
cases  even  more.    The  mines  are  worked  du- 
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ring  the  dry  season  of  eight  months,  the  rainy  ) 
season  being  devoted  to  smelting  the  ore.  The  . 
workings  are  open  pits  and  cats ;  and  the  ma-  | 
terial  is  conveyed  away  to  be  washed,  water  [ 
being  collected  by  means  of  dams  and  reser-  ■ 
voirs.  After  the  washing  the  ore  is  calcined, 
lenched  in  water  (to  remove  salphates  of  iron 
and  copper),  smelted  in  shaft  fomaces  with 
charcoal,  drawn  into  a  purifying  receptacle, 
and  polod.  The  resulting  tin  is  the  best  in 
the  market.  The  government  famishes  engi- 
neers, superintendents,  and  furnaces;  all  the 
rest  is  supplied  by  the  workmen  (Chinese), 
who  receive  about  $5  09  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
cast  tin.  The  "Straits^'  tin  comes  from  the 
British  settlement  of  Malacca,  and  from  vari- 
oas  points  on  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the 
islands  between  it  and  Java.  Drought  and 
troubles  with  the  Malays  have  temporarily  re- 
duced the  supply  from  this  source.  Its  qual- 
ity varies  according  to  the  locality  of  the 
mines  and  the  skill  of  the  metallurgical  treat- 
ment ;  but  it  is  usually  less  pure  than  Banca  tin. 
— Metallurgy  of  Tin.  The  tin  ore  found  in 
drift  or  alluvium  is  usually  purer  than  that  in 
veins,  because  the  arsenides,  sulphides,  and 
metallic  salts  are  decomposed  and  carried  away 
by  the  action  of  water.  The  veinstuff  as  mined 
is  usually  rock  or  gangue  containing  dissemi- 
nated ore  (sometimes  as  little  as  -I-  of  1  per 
cent,  of  tin),  and  requires  a  careful  preliminary 
concentration,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  heavy  minerals 
(wolfram,  bismuth,  &c.),  which  must  be  re- 
moved to  secure  a  pure  metal  as  the  result  of 
smelting.  Connected  with  the  mechanical 
concentration  there  is  usually  a  calcination,  to 
convert  heavy  sulphides  into  oxides,  which  can 
be  more  easily  washed  away.  The  apparatus 
of  concentration  comprises  launders,  plane 
tables,  buddies,  percussion  tables,  jigs,  &c. 
(SSe  Metallubot.)  The  theory  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  tin  ore  is  simple.  The  stannic  oxide 
must  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  contact  with 
carbon  at  high  temperature,  and  reduced  to 
metallic  form  in  fusion,  while  the  earths  and 
metallic  oxides  accompanying  it  must  be  col- 
lected in  the  slag.  In  practice  the  operation 
is  embarrassed  by  several  difficulties.  One  of 
these  arises  from  the  high  temperature  neces- 
sary for  the  reduction  of  the  stannic  oxide,  at 
which  temperature  other  metallic  oxides,  which 
should  pass  into  the  slag,  are  also  partially  re- 
duced and  enter  the  metallic  bath,  or  cause 
** salamanders"  or  "scaffolds"  by  chilling  in 
the  furnace.  Hence  the  necessity  of  removing 
lead,  bismuth,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc, 
iron,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  &c.,  as  far  as 
practicable,  before  smelting.  There  is  also 
danger  that  the  stannic  oxide,  which  plays  the 
part  of  an  acid  toward  many  bases,  and  of  a 
base  toward  acids,  may  pass  partly  into  the 
slag  as  ferrous  or  calcic  stannate,  or  stannic 
silicate.  The  oxidability  and  volatility  of  tin 
are  also  sources  of  loss,  to  avoid  which  the 
shaft  furnace  is  so  constructed  as  to  remove 


the  metal,  once  rednced,  as  soon  as  practicable 
from  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  blast.  The 
earthy  ingredients  of  the  ore,  in  which  usually 
sUica  predominates,  tend  to  form  ^^  stiff  ^'  (not 
easily  fusible)  slags ;  and,  rather  than  add  flaxes 
to  counteract  this  evil,  at  the  cost  of  an  increase 
of  the  amount  of  zinc  carried,  into  the  slag,  it 
is  common  to  smelt  with  little  or  no  extra  flux, 
producing  a  scarcely  fused  slag,  in  which  more 
tin  is  mechanically  caught  and  retained  than  is 
chemically  combined  with  silica  or  the  bases. 
This  slag  may  be  lemelted  or  treated  by  me- 
chanical concentration,  to  extract  the  tin  which 
it  contains,  in  tine  metallic  grains.  Wolfram, 
which  cannot  be  completely  washed  out,  either 
with  or  without  preliminary  roasting,  and 
which  if  present  in  the  smelting  charge  goes 
partly  into  the  slag  and  partly  as  tungsten  into 
the  metallic  tin,  is  sometimes  removed  by  a 
preliminary  smelting  of  the  ore  with  sodic  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  (Glauber^s  salt),  by  which  a 
soluble  tungstate  of  soda  is  formed,  which  can 
be  leached  out.  Muriatic  acid  will  leach  out 
from  roasted  tin  ore  the  chlorides  of  iron^ 
copper,  and  bismuth. — The  melting  of  the  con- 
centrated and  purified  tin  ore  may  take  place 
in  a  reverberatory  or  in  a  cupola  furnace.  The 
former  is  advantageously  employed  where  coal 
is  cheap  and  good.  It  loses  less  tin  by  oxida- 
tion than  the  shaft  furnace,  in  which  die  blast 
acts  more  or  less  on  the  tin,  and  it  requires 
less  fuel  for  the  production  of  a  given  amount 
of  tin.  Zirkel  says  the  reverberatory  consumes 
for  each  part  of  tin  produced  If  part  of  coal 
and  loses  5  per  cent,  of  tin,  while  the  shaft 
furnace  consumes  3  parts  of  coal  and  loses  15 
per  cent,  of  tin.  But  when  the  ore  is  impure, 
the  reverberatory  furnishes  an  inferior  tin. 
The  greater  product  is  due  to  the  better  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  grains  of  tin  to  settle 
from  the  slag  into  the  bath,  which  in  the  shaft 
furnace  must  be  quickly  removed  to  prevent 
oxidation  from  the  blast.  But  this  oxidizing 
blast,  on  the  other  hand,  removes  more  com- 
pletely arsenic,  bismuth,  &c.  The  principal 
ingredients  added  in  the  reverberatory  are 
reducing  agents  (carbon),  and  sometimes,  to 
counteract  predominant  silica  in  the  ore,  small 
quantities  of  slacked  lime  and  fluor  spar.  This 
furnace  is  used  in  England,  and  also  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  cupola  furnaoe,  which  is  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Indies,  the  additions,  aside  from  the  fuel,  are 
chiefly  stanniferous  slags  and  residues  from  the 
same  process,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  fine 
dressed  ore  from  packing  too  closely  in  the 
furnace  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  blast 
The  cupola  furnaces  are  made  comparatively 
small  in  section,  and  contracted  near  the  tu- 
yeres, in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  tem- 
perature ;  and  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  iron 
oxides,  they  are  made  low  (in  Saxony,  1*88  to 
2*82  metres;  in  Banca,  1'26  to  2*82  metres). 
The  hearth  slopes  at  the  bottom  from  the 
rear  wall  toward  the  breast,  and  the  fused 
materiid,  flowing  down  this  slope,  passes  con- 


tinnall;  under  the  front  wall  and  into  a  re- 
ceptacle before  it,  cut  in  atone  and  lined  witb 
nhy  and  cliarcoal  p>owder.  Here  the  metal 
separates  and  settles,  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  blast.  Such  a  shaft  furnace  (Saxon)  ia 
Bbown  in  the  accompanying  section,  in  which 
a  IB  the  rough  masou- 


Bbxod  Shaft  FDn]BC& 

dered  charcoal,  t;  m,  the  tapping  duct,  endiug 
in  an  opening  in  the  iron  (root  plate  p;  n,  tlie 
crucible  or  refining  pot.  The  arrangements 
for  removing  the  slag  from  t,  and  the  chambers 
for  saving  dust  and  fmnee,  placed  above  the 
furnace,  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
dimensions  of  the  fomaca  here  shown  are,  in 
metres:  height,  2-68;  width  at  top  0-96,  at 
bottom,  front,  0-68,  and  rear,  0-48;  depth 
from  front  to  rear  wall  at  top  0'62,  at  bottom 
0-48;  inclination  of  hearth,  26°;  size  of  "eye,'- 
0-tO  high  by  0-S8  at  top  and  OG  at  bottom ; 
depth  of  fore  hearth  OSS,  of  cmcible  0-4;  diam- 
eter of  each,  0-5.  The  product  of  the  abaft 
or  reverberatory  furnace  contains  more  or  lees 
of  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  Of  iron  there  are 
at  least  traces  in  all  sorts  of  tin ;  0-6  per  cent. 
injures  the  silvery  color  and  luatre,  and  1  per 
cent.  dimtnisheB  perceptibly  the  softness  and 
smoothness.  01  copper,  I  to  1-6  per  cent. 
makes  tin  harder  and  less  malleable;  and  as 
the  proportion  is  increased,  the  metal  becomes 
more  brittle  and  suSers  a  ohange  in  lustre.  Of 
antimony  and  bismuth,  0'6  per  cent.,  withont 
affecting  the  lustre,  causes  a  brittle,  crysUlline 
Btmctnre.  Of  lead,  1  per  cent,  injures  color 
and  lustre,  and  softens  the  tin.  Arsenic  to  the 
amount  of  0-5per  cent.  oSocts  color  and  liiEtra; 
over  1  per  cent,  of  it  renders  the  tin  lighter, 
and  gives  it  a  spotted,  dull,  or  darkened  ap- 
pearance. Wolfram  and  molybdenum  in  con- 
siderable proportions  diminish  rather  the  fusi- 
bility than  the  ntreogth  or  lustre ;  zinc  renders 
the  metal  harder,  more  brittle,  and  whiter; 
eulpbur  makes  it  "short;"  tin  oxide  reduces 
its  brillianoy ;  quicksilver,  oontuned  in  several 
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varieties  of  East  Indian  tin,  renders  it  crumbly, 
and  hinders  its  union  with  other  mctolB.  The 
refining  of  crude  tin  is  conducted  in  England 
as  follows;  The  blocks  of  tin  are  set  on  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory,  and  liquat«d  at  low 
temperature,  by  which  process  a  pnrer  tic  is 
obtained  in  a  kettle,  while  an  alloy  consisting 
mainly  of  lesB  fusible  metals  (iron,  wolfram, 
copper,  &c.)  remains  on  the  hearth.  Tlie  liquid 
tin  m  the  kettle  is  further  purified  by  "poling;" 
that  is,  green  wood  or  damp  coal  is  submerged 
in  it,  causing  by  the  generation  of  gases  a  vio- 
lent ebullition,  which  coutinually  changeB  Uio 
surface  of  the  bath  exposed  Co  the  air,  and 
promotes  the  oxidation  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stances. These  are  skimmed  off,  and  the  bath 
is  allowed  to  settle,  when  there  is  a  further 
deposit  of  heavy  metals  (iron,  copper,  &c.)  on 
the  bottom.  After  settling,  the  tin  is  drawn 
off  in  three  portions,  the  upper  layer  being  re- 
fined block  tin,  the  middle  common  tin,  and 
the  lowest  an  impure  alloy  which  is  again 
liquated.  Block  tin  is  cast  in  moulds  of  mar- 
hie.  The  purest  metal  (containing  only  O'Ol 
per  cent,  of  iron)  is  called  grain  tin,  and  is 
produced  by  heating  the  best  block  tin  until  it 
is  brittle,  and  dropping  it  from  a  couEiderable 
height  upon  flat  stones.  The  German  process 
of  refining  consists  in  pouring  the  melted  crude 
tin  from  a  certain  height  upon  an  inclined  cast- 
iron  plate,  coated  with  loam  and  covered  with 
a  layer  of  glowing  coal  about  0'26  metre  thick. 
The  leas  fusible  impurities  remain  among  the 
coals,  and  the  purified  tin  flows  along  the  plate, 
to  be  collected  in  a  sump  of  cast  iron  filled 
with  coal.  The  operation  is  performed  repeat- 
edly ;  the  coals  are  subsequently  beaten,  to  re- 
move adhering  grains  of  tin,  and  the  residue  is 
returned  to  the  smelting  furnace.  Oare  must 
be  taken  to  cast  tin  at  the  right  temperature. 
If  too  hot,  it  becomes  iridescent  and  "  red- 
short;"  if  too  cold,  it  assumes  a  dull  appear- 
ance, becomes  "  cold-short,"  and  loses  ductil- 
ity. The  proper  moment  for  casting  is  shown 
by  a  tnirror-like  clearness  of  the  surface  of  the 
bath.  A  special  refining  of  tin  in  the  humid 
way  consists  in  dissolving  the  grannlated  metal 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitation  by  zinc. 
The  zinc  solution  is  enbsequently  decomposed 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  precipitate  manu- 
factured by  heating  into  zinc  white. — The  fol- 
lowing analyses  are  from  Eerl's  Metallh&lten- 
kunde  (Leipeia,  >8T3): 
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— UieB  of  Tin,  Tin  foil  is  used  for  coating  the 
backs  of  mirrors,  wrapping  articles  requiring 
to  be  kept  from  the  air,  lining  boxes,  covering 
Leyden  flasks,  &c.  The  latter  oses  require  less 
copper  in  the  composition,  and  the  material  is 
sometimes  called  stannioL  Of  the  following 
four  analyses  by  Stotzel,  the  first  two  are  of 
foil  for  large  mirrors,  the  third  for  small  mir- 
rors, and  the  fourth  for  wrappers  and  linings : 


OOXSTFTUEXTS.  I. 

Tin 97-6 

Ck>pper 2*16 

Lead 0-04 

Iron I    Oil 

Nickel I     .... 


1    «• 

"-       1 

97-8 
1-28 
0-76 
1    010 

9b- 47 
0  88 
0-S4 
0  12 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

4. 


96-21 
0-95 
2-41 
009 
0-80 


Tin  foil  is  prepared  by  rolling  cast  tin  into 
plates,  and  beating  and  doubling  as  with  gold 
foil,  though  by  a  simpler  process.  (See  Gold- 
BEATiNo).  Tin  foil  consisting  of  a  surface  of 
tin,  with  an  interior  of  lead  or  tin-lead  alloy, 
is  prepared  by  placing  a  plate  of  lead  or  alloy 
in  a  mould  slightly  larger,  casting  tin  around 
it,  and  rolling  and  hammering.  Tin-lined  lead 
pipe  for  plumbers^  use  is  made  by  setting  a 
core  of  block  tin  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of 
melted  lead,  so  that  the  more  fusible  tin  is 
melted,  but  does  not  mix  with  the  remainder 
of  the  bath,  and  then  proceeding  as  in  the 
ordinary  manufacture  of  lead  pipe.  (See  Lead, 
vol.  X.,  p.  262.)  Tin  plating  is  performed  either 
by  covering  the  metallic  articles  to  be  plated 
with  melted  tin,  or  by  humid  processes.  The 
former  method  is  chiefly  confined  to  copper, 
iron,  and  zinc.  Copper  may  be  heated,  cleaned 
with  sal  ammoniac,  sprinkled  with  resin  to 
prevent  oxidation,  and  then  plated  by  pouring 
melted  tin  upon  it,  and  spreading  the  tin  with 
tow,  a  high  temperature  being  maintained. 
The  plating  of  sheet  iron,  to  form  so-called 
"tin  plate"  or  sheet  tin,  for  domestic  utensils, 
&c.,  is  conducted  as  follows :  The  thin  sheets 
of  iron  are  cleaned  by  immersion  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  subsequent  rubbing  with  sand 
and  water  and  washing,  after  which  they  are 
annealed  by  exposure  to  cherry  heat  for  12 
hours  in  cast-iron  boxes,  tightly  closed  and 
luted.  Imperfect  or  seriously  oxidized  plates 
are  rejected.  The  accepted  ones,  which  are 
purplish  from  a  thin  external  film  of  oxide,  are 
polished  by  being  passed  cold  through  rolls, 
then  subjected  to  a  second  and  less  prolonged 
annealing,  then  sorted  and  cleansed  again,  and 
finally  taken  to  the  tinning  apparatus.  After 
cleansing  they  will  quickly  rust  on  exposure 
to  air,  but  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
injury  if  immersed  in  pure  water.  The  tin- 
ning apparatus  comprises  a  series  of  long  rec- 
tangular pots  or  tanlcs,  with  a  fire  under  each. 
These  tanks  contain  the  liquid  baths  into  which 
the  plates  are  to  be  plunged.  The  operation 
comprises  a  series  of  immersions:  first  into 
melted  grease,  in  which  the  plates  are  left  till 
all  moisture  has  evaporated ;  then  successively 
into  several  baths  of  tin,  each  of  which  is  purer 


than  the  preceding,  so  that  the  sheets  acquire 
a  coating  first  of  idloy  and  finally  of  pare  tin ; 
then  into  melted  grease  again,  in  which  the 
superfluous  tin  runs  ofit,  while  the  liquid  grease 
prevents  a  too  rapid  cooling  and  consequent 
cracking  of  the  surface.  As  the  tin  in  the  final 
tin  bath  becomes  fouled  by  alloyed  iron,  it  is 
removed  to  the  preceding  tin  bath,  and  from 
this  in  turn  to  the  first  bath.  After  the  final 
grease  bath  (tallow  and  palm  oil),  which  an- 
neals the  plates,  the  edging  of  tin  which  usu- 
ally forms  around  them  is  removed  by  dip- 
ping into  melted  cast  iron,  which  melts  it,  so 
that  a  quick  blow  on  the  plate  causes  it  to  drop 
ofif.  The  plates  are  at  last  rubbed  with  bran 
and  then  with  sheepskin  to  remove  grease  and 
dirt,  sorted,  packed  in  boxes,  and  marked  to  in- 
dicate size  and  quality.  The  sheet  iron  for  tin 
plates  is  rolled  from  the  best  charcoal  or  coke 
bar.  Teme  plates  have,  instead  of  tin,  a  coat- 
ing of  tin-lead  alloy,  containing  from  one  third 
to  two  thirds  lead.  Iron  may  be  coated  with 
zinc  first,  and  then  very  readily  tinned  by  dip- 
ping into  the  fused  metal,  since  tin  and  zinc 
unite  with  ease.  Sheet  zinc  is  tinned  in  the 
same  way,  but  should  not  be  left  in  the  bath 
so  long  as  to  become  alloyed  with  tin  beyond 
the  sudface.  Lead  and  its  alloys  may  be  tinned 
in  like  manner.  The  process  above  given  for 
tinning  iron  is  not  applicable  to  cast  iron,  un- 
less it  has  been  decarbonized  on  the  surface  by 
heating  in  iron  oxide,  after  the  manner  of  the 
"annealing"  practised  in  the  manufacture  of 
malleable  castings.  The  humid  methods  of 
plating  tin  upon  various  metals  are  numerous. 
Pins,  which  are  made  of  brass  wire,  and  other 
objects  of  brass  or  copper,  are  dipped  into  an 
aqueous  solution,  containing  1  part  argal,  2 
parts  alum,  and  2  parts  salt,  in  which  tin  has 
been  dissolved,  or  to  which  stannous  chloride 
has  been  added.  In  this  liquid  they  remain 
unaffected  until  brought  into  contact  with  me- 
tallic tin,  whereby  an  electro-chemical  action 
is  caused,  and  all  the  objects  connected  directly 
or  through  one  another  with  the  metallic  tin 
are  immediately  coated  with  tin  reduced  and 
precipitated  from  the  solution.  Boiling  brass 
or  copper  objects,  in  contact  with  tin  filings, 
in  a  solution  of  stannic  oxide  in  caustic  potash, 
is  also  an  excellent  way.  Iipn  objects  (nails, 
hooks  and  eyes,  &c.)  may  be  tinned,  after  suit- 
able cleansing,  in  a  bath  of  argal  and  stannous 
chloride,  with  the  addition  of  zinc  filings ;  or 
the  bath  may  be  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
the  tin  salt  and  common  salt,  dissolved  in  water, 
or  of  1  part  tin  salt,  \  part  sal  ammoniac,  and 
1  part  common  salt,  dissolved  in  2  parts  nitric 
and  4  parts  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  water. 
In  the  latter  liquid  most  metallic  objects  may 
be  tinned  by  sufficiently  prolonged  immersion, 
copper  or  iron  being  kept  in  contact  with  a 
zinc  wire  during  the  process.  Zinc  is  most 
easily  tinned.  For  galvanic  tinning  a  weak 
battery  may  be  employed,  and  a  solution  of 
stannic  chloride  in  caustic  potash.  But  tiie 
use  of  the  battery  in  this  and  similar  opera- 


TINAMOU 

tioDB  OQ  a  commercial  acale  will  donbtleBS  be 
superseded  bf  the  modem  magneto-electric 
maehinea,  which  fnToiah  the  necesaarj  cnrrent 
bj  mechanical  instead  of  chemical  meana ;  or, 
to  speak  more  accarately,  by  the  combustion 
ot  coal,  a  cheap  fuel,  instead  of  the  combustion 
of  ano  or  other  expensive  substances. 

nHAHOO,  a  name  applied  to  the  tinamida,  a 
family  of  gaUiaoceous  birds  peculiar  to  South 
America.  The  bill  is  moderate,  rather  straight, 
flattened,  the  base  covered  by  a  membrane,  and 
the  tip  suddenly  hoolced ;  wings  short  and  con- 
cave; t^  short  or  wanting ;  tarsi  rather  long, 
scaled  ia  froat,  aad  without  spurs;  toes  long, 
with  stosC  btnnt  claws,  the  hind  one  someHmea 
wanting.  They  live  in  the  fields  on  the  bor- 
ders of  woods,  are  low  and  heavy  fliers,  bat 
rapid  runners,  and  feed  on  grains,  fruits,  and 
insects;  they  lay  about  a  dozen  eggs,  on  the 
ground  ia  tufts  of  grass,  end  the  young  when 
hatched  soon  disperse ;  when  pursued  t£ey  en- 
deavor to  hide  in  the  bushes,  and  are  often 
caught  bj  a  noose  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  their 
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flesh  is  ezceedtnf^y  good;  they  vary  from  6  to 
18  in.  in  length,  and  are  usually  of  a  reddish  or 
gray  brown.  In  the  genus  tijiamui  (Lath. ; 
cryptvTu*,  IlligOi  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the 
head,  the  upper  mandible  the  longer,  and  the 
nostrils  in  IJie  middle ;  first  quill  short,  fourth 
and  fifth  longest;  hind  toe  small  and  elevated. 
The  great  tinamon  (I!  Sraiiliemu,  Lath.)  is 
about  16  in.  long,  of  a  deep  olive  color,  slightly 
and  narrowly  banded  with  black,  with  crown 
red  and  secondariea  red  and  black ;  pale  red- 
dish ash  below ;  it  is  found  in  Gaiana  and  Bra- 
dl,  reaembling  in  size,  habits,  colors,  and  qual- 
ity of  fleah  the  partridges  of  the  old  world; 
though  gentle  and  timid,  it  is  said  not  to  be 
capable  of  domestication.  The  males  have  a 
trembling  plaintive  whistle  to  warn  of  danger 
or  attract  the  females;  they  live  in  couples 
during  breeding  time,  at  other  seaaons  in  small 
flocls.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground  in  a 
Blight  hollow,  covered  with  dry  grasses;  they 
lay  twice  a  year;  the  young  follow  the  parent 
as  Boon  as  hatched.  Other  genera  are  rhyn- 
ehottu  (Spix),  with  the  species  S.  rufetctnt 
(Wagl.)  or  rufesoent  tinamon,  inhabiting  the 


borders  of  lakes  and  the  swampy  thickets  of 
Paraguay  in  small  troops ;  and  tinamctU  (Vig.), 
with  three  or  four  species,  found  in  high  des- 
ert places,  some  distance  from  fresh  water. 

TINCniKE,  a  solution  of  a  vegetable,  animal, 
or  in  some  cases  mineral  substance  in  alcohol, 
dilute  alcohol,  or  ether.  As  tinctures  present 
the  active  principles  of  many  drugs  in  a  small 
bulk,  and  are  little  liable  to  change,  they  are 
largely  used  in  medicine.  They  are  made 
by  maceration  or  displacement.  The  former 
process  consists  in  soaking  the  drug  for  a 
time  which  varies  greatly  in  different  cases, 
Bisplacement  or  percolation  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  fluid  extracts  as 
well  as  of  tinctures,  and  consists  in  allowing 
the  fluid  employed  to  filter  slowly  through  the 
powdered  drug,  the  lower  layer  of  fluid,  con- 
taining a  large  portion  of  the  soluble  constitu- 
enta,  being  constantly  drawn  ofi  end  its  place 
supplied  by  fresh  strata  from  above.  This 
process  is  in  most  cases  much  more  rapid  than 
maceration.  Tincture  of  iodine  and  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  demand  no  maceration, 
as  iodine  dissolves  rapidly  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
while^be  iron  preparation  is  a  mere  mixture 
of  a  solution  with  alcohol. 

lUDU^  Hatlbew,  an  English  author,  born  at 
Beer-Ferris,  Devonshire,  about  1667,  died  in 
London,  Aug.  16,  1788.  He  was  cdncated  at 
Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1676, 
and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls, 
which  he  retained  through  life.  He  was  cre- 
ated LL.  D.  in  1686,  and  soon  after  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  returned  to  the  church  of 
England  Just  before  the  revolution  of  1668. 
After  the  revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous partisan,  he  became  an  advocate,  sat  as 
judge  in  the  court  of  delegates,  and  received  a 
pension  from  the  crown  of  £200.  In  1706  he 
published  "  The  Bights  of  the  Christian  Church 
asserted,  against  the  Romish  and  ail  other 
Priests  that  claim  an  independent  Power  over 
it,"  in  opposition  to  high  church  principles. 
This  excited  a  long  controversy,  during  wnich 
he  published  two  defences,  which  he  reprinted 
in  l709,  with  essays  on  obedience  and  tne  law 
of  nations,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  tlie 
rights  of  mankind  in  matters  of  religion.  In 
IVIO  he  attacked  the  party  of  Dr.  Sacheverell 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  New  High  Church 
turned  Old  Presbyterian;"  but  the  house  of 
on  one  day  condemned  Sacheverell's 
and  on  the  next  ordered  Tindal's 
of  the  Christian  Church  "  and  the  - 
second  edition  of  his  "Defences"  to  be  burned. 
His  most  important  work  is  "  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Repuhli- 
tHtion  of  the  Religion  of  Nature"  (1730),  in 
which  he  expressly  denies  that  ChriBtianity 
contains  any  truth  which  the  hummi  reason 
might  not  have  discovered  for  itself.  Water- 
land,  James  Foster,  Conybeare,  Leiand,  Chap- 
man, and  others  wrote  replies  to  it.  He  left  a 
second  volume  of  this,  only  the  preface  to 
which  has  been  publishea. 
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TINDALE,  Wnittik    See  Ttndale. 

TINGHAL    See  Ohusan. 

TIBfN^,  the  northern  branch  of  the  great 
Athabascan  family  of  American  Indians,  be- 
ing the  most  northerly  of  all  except  the  Es- 
quimaaz.  They  live  north  of  lat.  55°,  and 
extend  from  central  Alaska  to  Hudson  bay. 
They  embrace  several  large  divisions,  differing 
in  language:  1,  the  Ohippewyans  or  Pointed 
Skius,  called  Montagnais  by  the  French,  in- 
cluding also  the  Caribou  Eaters  and  Yellow 
Knives ;  2,  the  Beaver  Indians,  on  the  west, 
the  Mauvais  Monde,  and  Sarcees ;  3,  the  Dog 
Ribs,  Slaves,  Hares,  Nahaunes,  Red  Knives, 
Sheep,  Brushwood,  and  Rocky  Mountain  In- 
dians, all  £.  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  4,  the 
Tacully  or  Carriers,  including  the  Sicaunees  in 
British  Columbia ;  5,  the  Kutchin  Dekedh6  or 
Loucheux ;  6,  the  Kenai,  including  the  Atnas 
in  Alaska.  They  are  generally  mild,  timid,  and 
honest,  live  on  fish  or  reindeer  and  other  ani- 
mals, more  frequently  snared  than  hunted,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
are  tall  and  slim,  with  a  full  face,  dark  com- 
plexion, and  piercing  eyes,  and  have  more 
beard  than  other  Indians.  Their  weapons  and 
implements  are  generally  rude,  made  of  bone 
or  stone ;  but  some  tribes  make  excellent  wa- 
ter-tight vessels  of  roots.  Their  jhame  or 
medicine  men  have  great  influence.  The 
Chippewyans  leave  the  dead  unburied,  but  the 
TacuUies  burn  them.  The  estimates  of  their 
numbers  vary ;  those  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains are  estimated  by  Archbishop  Tach6  at 
15,000.  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  have 
been  established  among  them  in  various  parts. 

TUmE,  AtexiBditM  PetroMli  Frucfau,  a  Dutch 
traveller,  born  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  17,  1835, 
murdered  in  Fezzan,  Africa,  Aug.  1, 1869.  Her 
father  was  an  English  merchant,  her  mother 
the  baroness  Van  Steengracht-Capellen  of  Hol- 
land. She  was  rich,  travelled  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  settled  in  1861  in  Cairo,  and  in  1862 
set  out  from  Khartoom  with  a  steamboat, 
transport  vessels,  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  large 
retinue,  to  visit  the  White  Nile.  Her  state 
made  the  natives  believe  her  the  daughter  of  a 
sultan.  In  1863  she  explored  the  Bahr  el- 
Ghazal,  the  W.  arm  of  the  White  Nile,  in  com- 
pany with  Baron  von  Heuglin  and  Dr.  Steud- 
ner,  the  latter  of  whom,  together  with  Miss 
Tinners  mother,  and  many  others,  died  from 
exposure.  The  expedition,  which  was  absent 
14  months,  determined  astronomically  the  po- 
sition of  Lake  Meshera,  one  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Ghazal.  The  flora  of  the  region  has  since 
been  illustrated  in  Kotschy^s  Planta  Tinnia- 
TUB,  partly  from  her  drawings  and  descriptions. 
In  1869  she  set  out  from  Tripoli  for  Bornoo', 
with  70  camels  and  50  attendants,  of  whom 
the  only  Europeans  were  two  Dutch  sailors. 
From  Moorzook  she  turned  aside  to  visit  the 
country  of  the  Tuariks,  and  while  on  the  way 
to  Ghat  was  murdered  by  her  attendants. 

TDTOCERAS,  or  TltaaotheriiM,  a  fossil  mam- 
mal of  the  order  dinocerata,  discovered  by 


Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  in  the  eocene  of  Wyoming 
territory,  in  1870.  It  was  as  large  as  an  ele- 
phant, and  had  many  characters  of  the  pro- 
boscidians, with  three  separate  pairs  of  horns, 
and  large  decurved  canines  like  the  walrus ;  it 
also  had  characters  of  both  the  perissodactyl 
and  artiodactyl  ungulates.  These  aqimals  have 
been  named  eolxuileus  and  loxolophod4>n  by 
Prof.  Cope,  and  uintatherium  by  Prof.  Leidy. 
(**  American  Naturalist,"  vol.  vii.,  1873^) 

TUnOREITO,  n,  an  Italian  painter,  whose 
real  name  was  Gia.oomo  Robcsti,  born  in  Yen- 
ice  in  1512,  died  there  in  1594.     He  was  the 
son  of  a  dyer,  whence  he  received  his  popular 
name.     He  studied  for  a  short  time  under  Ti- 
tian, and  subsequently  began  a  rigorous  course 
of  self-instruction,  inscribing  over  his  studio : 
II  disegno  di  Michel  Angela  eH  colorito  di  Ti- 
ziano  (**The  drawing  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
the  coloring  of  Titian  ").    He  did  not  however 
content  himself  with  following  them,  but  as- 
pired to  become  the  founder  of  a  school,  which 
should  supply  whatever  was  deficient  in  their 
styles.      He  soon  rose  into  great  reputation 
among  the  Venetians,  and  in  his  best  period 
his  quickness  of  invention  and  the  facility 
and  rapidity  of  his  execution  were  unequalled 
perhaps  by  any  painter;  but  his  impetuosity 
made  his  performances  remarkably  unequal. 
His  portraits  are  his  most  uniformly  excellent 
works,  and  his  landscapes  are  distinguished 
for  imaginative  suggestiveness.    But  his  repu- 
tation rests  mainly  upon  his  great  historical 
pictures  in  Venice.     His  masterpieces  are  the 
two  immense  compositions  representing  St. 
Mark  rescuing  a  tortured  slave  from  the  hands 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  '^Crucifixion,"  both 
painted  in  his  best  period.    The  doge^s  palace 
is  rich  in  his  works,  and  contains,  among  other 
remarkable  pieces,  a  representation  of  para- 
dise 84i  ft.  long  and  34  ft.  high,  painted,  like 
almost  everything  he  produced,  in  oil.     In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  degenerated  into 
a  coarse  style,  of  which  his  '^  Last  Judgment " 
and  "  Worshipping  of  the  Golden  Calf,"  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  are  examples. 
In  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  wrought  so 
fast  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that  few  of  the  con- 
temporary painters  of  Venice  could  get  em- 
ployment.   Many  of  his  works  were  bestowed 
gratuitously  upon  convents,  and  'for  others  he 
got  barely  enough  to  pay  for  the  materials. 

nOGAa  LAS.  county  of  New  York,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania,  and  intersected  by 
the  North  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river 
and  by  several  railroads;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1875,  31,744.  The  surface  is  very 
hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  103,955  bui^els  of 
wheat,  229,395  of  Indian  com,  622,379  of  oats, 
167,674  of  buckwheat,  398,770-  of  potatoes, 
79,432  lbs.  of  wool,  1,907,767  of  butter,  and  65,- 
078  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,402  horses, 
16,424  milch  cows,  9,393  other  cattle,  19,668 
sheep,  and  6,130  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  3  of  boots  and  shoes, 
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17  ot  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  machinerT', 
1  of  pianos,  1  of  printing  paper,  11  flour  mills, 
12  tanneries,  85  saw  mills,  and  9  planing  mills. 
Capital,  Owego.  II*  A  N.  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bordering  on  New  York  and  drained  by 
the  Tioga  river  and  its  affluents ;  area,  about 
1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  85,097.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  heavily  timbered,  and  the  soil  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  Iron  ore 
is  found,  and  bituminous  coal  is  abundant,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  transported  to  Buf- 
falo by  the  Coming,  Cowanesque,  and  Antrim, 
and  Tioga  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  168,719  bushels  of  wheat,  286,818 
of  Indian  com,  564,684  of  oats,  116,268  of 
buckwheat,  282,618  of  potatoes,  89,788  lbs.  of 
wool,  145,209  of  maple  sugar,  1,574,825  of 
batter,  65,889  of  cheese,  and  82,572  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,148  horses,  16,017  milch 
cows,  15,149  other  cattle,  82,729  sheep,  and 
'  8,331  swine ;  8  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  28  of  carriages  and  wagons,  7  of 
cheese,  12  of  furniture,  2  of  glassware,  1  of 
woollens,  10  flour  mills,  18  tanneries,  and  46 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Wellsborough. 

TIPPAH,  a  N.  county  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  drained  by  the  Hatchie 
and  Tallahatchie  rivers  and  Tippah  creek; 
area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,727, 
of  whom  5,091  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  87,429  bushels  of 
wheat,  582,988  of  Indian  corn,  15,255  of  oats, 
43,125  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,457  lbs.  of  wool, 
188,489  of  butter,  and  6,807  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  8,116  horses,  2,010  mules  and 
asses,  18,761  cattle,  9,942  sheep,  82,629  swine,' 
and  9  saw  mills.  Capital,  Ripley. 
•  IIPPECANOE,  a  river  of  Indiana,  which  rises 
in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Kosciusko  co., 
and  flows  generally  8.  W."  into  the  Wabash 
river  9  m.  above  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  co. 
Its  length  is  about  200  m.  It  is  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  Nov.  7,  1811, 
in  which  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Harrison 
defeated  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh's  brother. 
XIPPEGANOE,  a  W.  county  of  Indiana,  inter- 
sected by  the  Wabash  river,  drained  by  the 
Tippecanoe  river  and  several  creeks,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and  sev- 
eral railroads ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
33,515.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and 
the  soil  a  rich  black  loam.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  652,677  bushels  of  wheat, 
909,867  of  Indian  corn,  177,578  of  oats,  94,516 
of  potatoes,  54,286  lbs.  of  wool,  267,971  of 
bntter,  and  16,654  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
9,095  horses,  5,886  milch  cows,  12,608  other 
cattle,  16,810  sheep,  and  27,298  swine;  4 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  6  of 
boots  and  shoes,  25  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
6  of  machinery,  1  of  paper,  1  of  vegetable  oil, 
3  of  woollens,  14  flour  miUs,  8  breweries,  1 
distillery,  1  planing  mill,  6  saw  mills,  and  1 
beef-packing  and  8  pork-packing  establish- 
ments.    Capital,  Lafayette. 

TOL.  XV. — 49 


nPPEBiBT,  a  S.  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  bordering  on  the  counties 
of  Galway,  King's,  Queen's,  Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Clare;  area,  1,639 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  216,210.  In  the  N.  part 
a  range  of  mountains  extends  completely  across 
from  the  Shannon  to  King's  county,  and  there 
are  several  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
the  highest  of  which  does  not  exceed  2,600  ft 
aJ>ove  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Shannon,  which  flows  along  the  W.  boundary, 
and  the  Suir,  which  intersects  it  and  partly  . 
bounds  it  on  the  south.  A  portion  of  Lough 
Derg  is  in  Tipperary.  The  soil  of  the  level 
country  is  a  rich  loam  of  great  fertility.  But- 
ter is  largely  exported.  Coal,  copper,  lead, 
and  slates  are  found.  It  is  divided  into  the 
North  and  South  ridings,  of  which  the  chief 
towns  are  Nenagh  and  Clonmei.  The  town 
of  Tipperary,  on  the  Arra,  an  afiluent  of  the 
Suir,  has  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
uce ;  pop.  in  1871,  5,688.  Carrick-on-Suir 
and  Cashel  are  also  in  the  county. 

TIPPOO  SULTAN,  or  TIppM  Sihlb,  the  last  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  Mysore,  born  in  1749, 
killed  at  Seringapatam,  May  4,  1799.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hyder  All,  and  was  first  known  by 
the  appeDation  of  Feth  All  Khan.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  the  English, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Dec.  7,  1782.  He  at 
once  gave  a  new  impidse  to  the  war,  took  Bed- 
nore  and  other  cities,  and  concluded  a  peace, 
March  11,  1784,  on  advantageous  terms.  He 
then  assumed  the  titles  of  sultan  and  padishah, 
and  subdued  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  carrying  off 
from  that  province,  it  is  said,  70,000  Christians, 
and  forcing  100,000  Hindoos  to  become  Mo- 
hammedans. Under  a  flimsy  pretext,  in  De- 
cember, 1789,  he  broke  the  treaty  with  the 
English  by  invading  the  territory  of  their  ally, 
the  rajah  of  Travancore.  The  English  in  turn 
invaded  Mysore,  took  several  of  his  strong- 
holds, were  joined  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and,  under  Corn- 
wallis  and  Abercromby,  besieged  him  in  Sering- 
apatam, his  capital.  In  March,  1792,  Tippoo 
was  forced  to  conclude  peace,  agreeing  to  pay 
within  a  year  88,000,000  rupees,  to  give  up  to 
the  allies  nearly  half  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
deliver  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  The  earl 
of  Mornington  (afterward  Marquis  Wellesley), 
then  governor  general  of  India,  subsequently 
discovered  that  he  was  engaged  in  intrigues 
with  the  French  and  making  preparations  for 
war,  and  in  February,  1799,  on  his  refusal  to 
desist  from  arming  his  subjects,  gave  orders 
for  the  invasion  of  Mysore.  Gens.  Stuart  and 
Harris  defeated  the  Mysoreans  in  two  encoun- 
ters, at  Sidasir  and  Malaveli;  and  the  sultan 
himself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Seringa- 

Eatam,  at  the  storming  of  which  by  Gen.  Baird 
e  was  killed. 

TlProir.  LAW.  county  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  bounded 
N.  by  the  Hatchie ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 14,884,  of  whom  6,§91  were  colored.    It 
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has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Its  S.  £. 
corner  is  intersected  by  th^  Lonisville  and 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  80,679  bushels 
of  wheat,  446,771  of  Indian  com,  18,681  of 
oats,  12,104  of  Irish  and  18,380  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 74,777  lbs.  of  butter,  and  10,052  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,879  horses,  1,851  mules 
and  asses,  2,784  milch  cows,  4,816  other  cat- 
tie,  4,675  sheep,  and  20,240  swine.  Capital, 
Oovin^on.  IL  A  central  county  of  Indiana, 
drain^  by  Cicero  creek  and  other  streams; 
area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,958.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chicago, 
and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
149,822  bushels  of  wheat,  857,885  of  Indian 
com,  21,487  of  oats,  25,418  of  potatoes,  80,648 
lbs.  of  wool,  179,905  of  butter,  and  4,892  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  2,967  horses,  2,059  ^lilch 
cows,  8,691  other  cattle,  10,762  sheep,  and 
11,835  swine;  1  flour  mill,  14  saw  mills,  and  1 
woollen  factory.    Capital,  Tipton. 

TnA]IOS(»LCilnlui«, an  Italian  author,  born 
in  Bergamo,  I)ec.  28,  1781,  died  in  Modena, 
June  8,  1794.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Monza,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  about 
1766  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  university  of  Milan.  In  1770  he  was  made 
librarian  of  the  duke  of  Modena.  His  Storia 
della  letteratura  Ualianck  (13  vols.,  Modena, 
1772-'83 ;  best  ed.,  16  vols.,  Milan,  1822-^6) 
extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  Tiraboschi  was  also  the 
author  of  many  other  literary,  historical,  and 
biographical  works. 

TIRESIAS^  Greek  soothsayer,  bom  in  Thebes, 
the  son  of  Eueres  and  Chariclo,  and  fabled  to 
have  lived  through  nine  generations  of  men, 
but  blind  from  his  seventh  year.  His  loss  of 
sight  was  ascribed  by  one  account  to  the  fact 
that  he  disclosed  to  mortals  what  they  should 
not  know;  by  another,  to  his  having  seen 
Minerva  bathing,  who  blinded  him  by  sprink- 
ling water  upon  him.  In  compensation,  she 
gave  him  a  staff  by  which  he  could  guide  his 
steps  as  safely  as  by  sight,  and  ability  to  un- 
derstand the  voices  of  birds  and  thus  know 
futurity.     His  oracle  was  at  Orchomenus. 

HRYNS^  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece, 
in  Argolis,  the  site  of  which  is  2  m.  N.  of 
Nauplia.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
cient form  of  rippi^,  a  tower  or  castle.  It  was 
founded  by  Proetus,  and  said  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  walls  by  the  Cyclops.  These 
walls  are  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece.  The  ruins  at  present  occupy  the 
lowest  hill  of  several  which  rise  out  of  the 
plain,  and  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  en- 
closing the  citadel  is  still  preserved  to  some 
extent,  being  from  20  to  25  ft  wide  and  850 
yards  in  circumference.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  are  two  towers,  and  the  S.  £.  part  of  the 
wall  has  a  remarkable  covered  gallery  86  ft. 


long  and  5  ft  broad.  In  468  B.  C.  Tiryn^  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Argives. 

nscmanr,  Jihan  HeluMi  WilhdB,  a  German 
painter,  born  at  Haina,  Feb.  15,  1751,  died  at 
£utin,  Oldenburg,  July  26,  1829.  He  was  one 
of  a  family  of  painters,  resided  several  years 
in  Rome,  and  was  director  of  the  academy  of 
Naples  from  1790  to  1799,  when  he  returned 
to  Germany.  He  excelled  in  drawing  animals, 
but  is  chiefly  known  by  illustrated  works,  in- 
cluding TStet  de  differenU  animatix  demrUa 
d*apria  nature  (2  vols.  foL,  Naples,  1796);  ''A 
CoUection  of  Ancient  Vases,  &c.^  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Hamilton"  (4  vols.  foL, 
Naples,  1790-1804,  with  214  plates,  engraved 
from  Tischbein's  designs) ;  and  Homer  nach 
Antihen  gezeiehnety  with  explanations  by 
Heyne  (fol.,  GOttingen,  1801-'4). 

nSCBraDOBF,  Ufcfgitt  (Latinized  jEvothb- 
us)  nMikh  CtMlutfB  TM,  a  German  BibUcal 
palsdographer,  bom  at  Lengenf  eld  in  the  Yoigt- 
land,  Saxony,  Jan.  18,  1815,  died  in  Leipsic, 
Dec.  7,  1874.  From  1884  to  1838  he  studied 
philology  and  theology  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
published  two  prize  essays:  Doetrina  Fauli 
Apostoli  de  Vi  Mortis  Christi  sati^actoria 
(1887),  and  Bisputatio  de  Christo  Pane  Vita 
(1889),  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitJed  Mai- 
knospen  (18.88).  He  was  for  a  year  and  a  half 
a  private  tetoher  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leip- 
sic, at  which  time  he  wrote  Der  junge  Mytti- 
her^  a  novel,  published  under  the  pseudonjme 
of  Dr.  Fritz.  Devoting  himself  thereafter  to 
textual  criticism,  he  returned  to  Leipsic,*  wrote 
an  essay  on  Matt  xix.  16,  and  a  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  published  texts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  special  reference  to  the  edition  of 
Scholz,  and  in  1841  published  his  own  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  embodying  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  textue  reeeptus.  The  years 
1841-^4  were  in  great  part  spent  by  hhn  in 
visiting  the  varions  libraries  of  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  collating,  copying,  and  pub- 
lishing the  most  important  New  Testament 
manuscripts  in  their  possession.  In  1844, 
1858,  and  1859  he  made  journeys  through  the 
East,  visiting  numerous  libraries  and  moi^- 
teries  of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula,  and  Egypt.  He  published  accounts 
of  two  of  these  journeys,  Jkeise  in  den  Orient 
(Leipsic,  1845-6),  and  Aiu  dem  heUigen  Lande 
(1862).  With  the  exception  of  the  last  jour- 
ney, which  he  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  he  received  pecuniary  assis- 
tance for  his  travels  from  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment In  1842,  while  at  Paris,  he  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  intended  for  the 
use  of  Catholics,  giving  the  Latin  Vulgate  and 
a  Greek  'text,  rendered  as  far  as  posable  con- 
formable to  it,  in  parallel  columns.  He  pob- 
lished  also  in  the  same  year  a  Greek  text  dif- 
fering very  little  from  his  earlier  Leipsic  edi- 
tion. In  1843  appeared  the  New  Testament 
portion  of  his  publication  of  the  Epbraem 
palimpsest  of  the  5th  century.  Two  years 
later,  when  the  remainder  of  this  edition  was 
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published,  he  was  made  professor  extraordi- 
nary in  Leipsic.  The  principal  result  of  his 
first  oriental  jonmey,  in  1844,  was  the  dis- 
ooTory  of  48  leaves  of  a  Septnagint  mann- 
script  of  the  4th  century,  then  odled  Codex 
Frederietu  Augiutantu^  but  subsequently  dis- 
covered to  form  part  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
The  fragment  was  published  in  1846  in  litho- 
graphed facsimile.  The  same  year  also  ap- 
peared the  Monumenta  Scusra  Inedita^  contain- 
ing the  manuscripts  P,  L,  N,  W%  Y,  and  6r  of 
the  Gospels,  and  B  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  1847 
he  issued  a  portion  of  a  manuscript  of  the  old 
Latin  version  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Wiener 
Jahrhucher  brought  out  serially  during  the  fol- 
lowing years  his  edition  of  the  old  Latin  Codex 
Bobbieime.  In  1849  Tischendorf  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  Leipsic  Greek  Testament 
of  1841,  fully  revised  according  to  all  the  ma- 
terial so  far  collected,  and  in  1850  the. same 
text  with  marginal  readings  of  the  texPus  reeep- 
ttis^  a  correct  reprint  of  the  Vatican  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  with  marginal  readings  of  the 
Ephraem  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  and 
the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Codex 
Amiatinite^  probably  the  oldest  manuscripjt  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  In  1861  he  obtainea  the 
prize  offered  by  the  society  of  the  Hague  for 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  a 
dissertation  entitled  Be  JEvangeliorum  Apo- 
eryphorum  Origine  et  Ueu,  and  published  his 
Acta  Apottolcrum  Apocrypha^  and  a  Synopsie 
Evangeliea^  a  Greek  harmony  with  the  prin- 
cipal readings,  and  advocating  the  tripaschal 
theory.  In  1852  he  published  a  Graeco-Latin 
maDUscript  of  the  Pauline  epistles  of  the  6th 
century;  in  1858  the  JEkcmgelia  Apocrypha; 
and  in  1854  a  Novum  Testamentum  Triglottum, 
being  the  Greek  text  of  1849  revised,  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  Luther^s 
German  translation  substantially  after  the  edi- 
tion of  1546,  but  corrected  from  other  editions 
published  in  Luther's  lifetime.  The  prolego- 
mena and  various  addenda  accompanying  uiis 
work  render  it  one  of  Tischendorf  s  most  val- 
uable publications.  In  his  Aneedota  Sacra  et 
Prof  ana  (1855)  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  secured  the  numerous 
manuscripts,  describing  also  their  general  char- 
acter. The  larger  part  of  the  manuscripts 
which  he  obtained  were  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  while  others 
were  sold  to  the  British  musenm  and  the  Bod- 
leian library.  In  1856  he  began  a  new  collec- 
tion of  MonvmeKia  Sacra  Inedita^  in  nine  vol- 
umes, of  which  he  completed  seven,  and  a  sev- 
enth and  larger  critical  edition  of  his  Greek 
Testament  of  1849  (2  vols.,  1859).  In  1856 
he  added  to  his  Septuagint  of  1850  the  Codex 
Chieiantu  version  of  the  book  qf  Daniel.  In 
1859  he  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  the- 
ology and  Biblical  palasography,  which  chair 
was  founded  expressly  for  him.  His  third  ori- 
ental journey,  made  in  this  year,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine, 
near  Mt.  Sinai,  of  the  famous  Codex  Sinaitictte, 


(See  Manttsobift.)  He  gave  the  first  account 
of  it  in  his  Notitia  Codide  Sinaitiei  (1860),  and 
a  more  popular  one  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Die 
Sinaibibelj  ihre  EfUdeeJcung^  Herausgahe  und 
JSrwerbung  (1871).  The  Sinaitic  manuscript 
was  printed  in  facsimile  type  (4  vols.  foL,  St. 
Petersburg,  1862).  Tischendorf  received  from 
the  Russian  government  100  copies,  with  per- 
'*mission  to  sell  them  at  about  (200  each.  In 
1868  was  published  an  abridged  edition  of  it, 
containing  only  the  New  Testament,  Barna- 
bas, and  a  portion  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
and  giving  the  manuscript  line  for  line,  but  in 
ordinary  type.  Tischendorf  prepared  in  1864 
another  edition  of  his  Synopsis  £}tangeliea,  in 
which  he  adopted  a  large  number  of  readings 
from  the  CocUmb  Sinaiticus.  His  Novum  Testa-- 
mentum  Greece  ex  Sinaitico  Codiee  (1866)  pre- 
sented also  the  variations  of  the  t«Btus  reeep- 
tus  and  Vatican  manuscript,  and  has  a  more 
elaborate  introduction  than  the  edition  of  1868, 
for  which  however  it  does  not  form  a  complete 
substitute  as  a  manual  for  critical  purposes. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Wann  wurden 
unsere  Evangelien  verfasstf  which  met  with 
an  enormous  sale,  though  in  many  respects 
sharply  criticised  by  eminent  Biblical  pdsBOg^ 
raphers.  In  1866  Tischendorf  publii^ed  Apo^ 
calypses  Apocrypha^  and  added  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  on  the  date  of  the  Gospels 
a  severe  criticism  of  the  arguments  which  had 
been  brought  out  against  his  theories ;  and  in 
this  form  the  pamphlet  was  rapidly  translated 
into  nearly  all  modem  languages.  In  Appen- 
dix Codicwm  celeberrimorum^  Sinaitiei^  Vati- 
caniy  Alexandrvni  (1867),  giving  fragments  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  found  in  the  binding  of 
some  manuscripts,  and  an  edition  of  the  Alex- 
andrine epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  one  of  the  scribes  of 
the  Sinaitic  manuscript  wrote  also  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Vatican  manuscript.  The 
Novum  Testamentum  Vaticanum^  a  corrected 
edition  of  the  one  by  Cardinal  Mai,  publi^ed 
by  Tischendorf  about  the  same  time,  was  two 
years  later  supplemented  by  him  with  an  Ap- 
pendix Novi  Testamenti  Vatieaniy  which  fur- 
nished also  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  corrected  the  errors  of  the  main  edition. 
His  subsequent  publications  are  all  signed 
Constantin  von  Tischendorf,  instead  of  Con- 
stantin  Tischendorf,  Alexander  II.  having  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rank  of  a  hereditary 
noble.  With  the  assistance  of  B.  Harris  Cow- 
per,  he  published  in  1869,  as  the  thousandth 
volume  of  the  Tanchnitz  collection  of  Brit- 
ish authors,  the  authorized  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  readings  from 
the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrine  manu- 
scripts. In  1870  he  brought  out  a  corrected 
edition  of  the  Novum  Testamentum  OrcBce  ex 
Sinaitico  Codiee  of  1866,  and  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Responsa  ad  Calumnias 
Romanas^  in  defence  of  his  Novum  Testamen- 
tum Vatieanum,  The  next  year  appeared  a 
third  edition  of  the  Synopsis  Evangelical  in 
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which  several  of  the  readings  adopted  for  the 
second  edition  are  omitted.  In  1872  he  com- 
pleted the  important  eighth  larger  critical  edi- 
tion of  his  Greek  Testament,  which  for  fulness 
and  accuracy  excels  all  that  preceded  it.  He 
published  also  the  first  of  the  two  parts  of  an 
abridged  edition  of  this  yaluable  work;  the 
second  part  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  minor  editions  of  Tauchnitz 
and  Brockhaus  (1878)  are  corrected  by  this 
critical  edition.  In  1873  Tischendorf  com- 
pleted Theodor  Heyse's  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  in  1874  he  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Baer  and  Delitzsoh  a  Liber  PBalmO" 
mm  Hebraietts  et  lAUinus  ab  Hieranymo  ex 
HebrcBO  eonvereus.  Shortly  before  h is  death  ap- 
peared his  22d  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

TISHOIIIIICMK  a  N.  E.  county  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Tennessse  and  Alabama,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  drained  by 
affluents  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
rivers ;  area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
7,850,  of  whom  741  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  4,819  bushels 
of  wheat,  188,886  of  Indian  com,  18,578  of 
sweet  potatoes,  1,897  bales  of  cotton,  8,999 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  6,967  of  wool,  and  94,624  of 
butter.  There  were  1,117  horses,  2,091  milch 
cows,  7,140  other  cattle,  4,547  sheep,  and 
9,188  swine;  1  cotton  factory,  2  planing  mills, 
and  5  saw  mills.    Capital,  luka. 

TISSAPHEEWiS,  a  Persian  general,  assassinated 
in  Oolossas,  Phry^a,  in  895  B.  C.  In  414  Da- 
rius Nothus  appointed  him  satrap  of  Lower 
Asia,  S.  of  the  Adramyttian  bay,  in  place  of 
Pissuthnes,  then  in  revolt.  He  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  collect  from  the  Hellenic  cities 
Within  his  jurisdiction  the  tributes  in  arrears 
for  half  a  century,  and  also  to  slay  or  im- 
prison Amorges,  the  son  of  Pissuthnes,  who 
had  rebelled  and  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians.  Tissaphemes  obtained  the  aid  of 
the  Spartans  through  the  influence  of  Alci- 
biades,  who  desired  to  support  the  Ohians  in 
their  revolt  against  the  Athenians.  Through- 
out the  ensuing  contest,  comprising  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Tissaphernes 
acted  treacherously  to  his  allies.  (See  Axoi- 
BIABB8,  and  Gbbeoe,  vol.  viii.,  p.  194.)  In 
407  Cyrus  the  Younger  was  appointed  viceroy 
of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  Hos- 
tility soon  sprang  up  between  him  and  Tissa- 
phernes, who  accused  him,  after  the  death  of 
Darius,  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  his  brother 
Artaxerzes  II.  Tissaphemes,  being  one  of  the 
four  generals  who  commanded  the  Persian 
army  at  Cunaxa,  gained  possession  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  five  generals  commanding  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  Cyrus,  and  put  four  of  them  to 
death.  Daring  the  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000 
under  Xenophon  he  continually  harassed  them 
as  far  as  the  Carduchian  mountains.  For  his 
services  he  was  made  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces formerly  ruled  by  Cyrus,  and  as  such  he 


carried  on  war  with  the  Spartans.  Complaints 
against  him  constantly  arrived  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  Tithraustes  was  sent  to  put  him  to 
death.  Tissaphernes  was  surprised  m  the  bath 
and  slain,  and  his  head  sent  to  Artazerxes. 

nSSOT,  8ta«  AaMj  a  Swiss  physician,  born 
at  Grancy,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  March  20, 
1728,  died  in  Lausanne,  June  15,  1797.  He 
studied  at  Geneva  and  Montpellier,  settled  at 
Lausanne  about  1750,  acquired  great  eminence 
as  a  practitioner,  and  became  professor  in  the 
university.  In  1780  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  clinical  medicine  at  Pavia,  and  in 
1788  returned  to  Switzerland.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are :  Hietoria  Epidemia  Lavr 
saniensis  Anni  1755  (Lausanne,  1758;  French, 
1759);  VOnanwme  rLatin  and  French,  1760; 
latest  ed.,  revised  ana  enlarged  by  M.  A.  Petit, 
Lyons,  1856) ;  AvU  an  peuple  eur  la  9ante 
(1761 ;  12th  ed.,  1799) ;  and  De  la  tante  dm 
gem  de  lettree^  euivi  de  Venai  sur  maladies  da 
gene  du  monde  (1768-'70 ;  new  ed.,  revised  by 
Bertrand  de  Stunt-Germain,  Paris,  1859).  His 
complete  works  have  been  edited  by  Hall^ 
with  a  biography  and  annotations  (11  vok, 
Paris,  1809-'18). 

TITABrniH,  a  metal  first  detected  in  1789  by 
Gregor  in  titanic  iron,  and  found  by  IQap- 
roth  in  1794  in  rutile,  and  named  by  him  from 
the  Titans.  Dr.  WoUaston  in  1822  recognized 
it  in  the  form  of  minute  copper-colored  cubical 
crystals  found  in  the  slags  of  the  iron-smelting 
furnaces  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  South  Walw, 
and  these,  often  met  with  since  that  time  in 
iron  slags,  were  formerly  regarded  as  pare 
titanium,  but  are  now  understood  to  be  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  with  nitrogen  and  cyano- 
gen. Berzelius  was  the  first  to  separate  this 
metal  in  a  state  of  purity.  He  decomposed  a 
mixture  of  the  fluorides  of  titanium  and  potas- 
sium by  means  of  metallic  potassium,  and  ob- 
tained the  metal  in  a  grayish  powder.  M. 
Sainte-Claire  Deville  obtained  it  in  forms  re- 
sembling specular  iron  ore,  crystallized  in 
prisms  with  a  square  base.  Its  chemical  equiva- 
lent is  50 ;  symbol,  Ti.  Three  oxides  of  the 
metal  are  known,  TiO,  TiaO,,  and  TiO«;  the 
last  of  which,  titanic  anhydride,  is  the  only 
one  of  interest.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  three 
forms :  as  rutile  and  anatase,  which  both  crys- 
tallize in  the  dimetric  system,  though  with  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  as  brookite,  crystallizing  in 
the  trimetric  system.  HutOe  is  generally  a 
reddish  brown  mineral,  sometimes  yeOowish 
or  black,  harder  than  feldspar,  and  of  specific 
gravity  4'18  to  4-25.  It  occurs  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  the  richest  localities  in 
the  United  States  being  in  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter COS.,  Pa.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
as  also  in  Brazil  and  Switzerland,  it  is  found  in 
long  needles  enclosed  in  masses  of  transparent 
quartz,  making  very  curious  and  beantiful 
specimens,  which  are  often  used  in  jewelry. 
Anatase  and  brookite  are  comparatively  rare 
minerals.  In  combination  with  oxide  of  iron, 
titanic  acid  forms  the  compound  ilmenite  or 
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titaniferoBs  iron.  (See  Ibon  Ores.)  This  is 
met  with  in  large  masses  in  Maryland,  north- 
em  New  York,  and  Canada.  At  Bay  St.  Paul 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  are  beds  of  it,  from  100  to 
300  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  thick,  the  ore,  according 
to  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  containing  48*60  per  cent, 
of  titanic  acid  combined  with  d7'06  of  protox- 
ide of  iron,  10*42  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  8*60 
of  magnesia. — The  only  useful  application  of 
titanium  is  to  furnish  a  yellow  color  in  porce- 
lain painting,  and  to  give  the  proper  tint  to 
artificial  teeth.  The  American  supply  for  these 
purposes  is  derived  from  Pennsylvania.  Tessie 
du  Motay  employs  the  strong  attraction  of 
titanium  for  nit9gen  to  produce  ammonia 
directly  from  the  atmosphere.  If  a  mixture 
of  titanic  anhydride  and  charcoal,  both  in  a 
minute  state  of  division,  be  heated  to  white- 
ness and  submitted  to  a  current  of  air,  nitro- 
gen is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  carbonic  oxide 
escapes.  By  passing  steam  over  the  copper- 
colored  crystals  which  result,  ammonia  is  co- 
piously evolved,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
operation  may  be  made  continuous. 

TfTAliS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  (Coelus)  and  Grasa  (Terra). 
They  were  Oceanus,  Ooeus,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
Japetus,  Cronus,  Theia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemo- 
syne, Phoebe,  and  Tethys.  According  to  the 
most  generally  received  account,  Uranus  feared 
his  offspring,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  bom 
threw  them  into  Tartarus.  Gfisa  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  free  her  and  themselves 
from  this  oppressive  treatment.  Cronus, 
armed  with  a  sickle  made  by  his  mother,  un- 
manned his  father,  and  thus  secured  liberty 
and  power  for  himself  and  his  brothers.  Mar- 
rying his  sister  Rhea,  he  begot  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  but,  having  been  told  that  he 
would  be  destroyed  by  one  of  his  own  children, 
swallowed  them  as  soon  as  they  were  born. 
Rhea  concealed  Zeus  fJupiter),  tlie  youngest, 
in  a  cave  in  Crete,  giving  to  Cronus  instead  a 
stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  When 
Zeus  had  grown  up,  he  was  enabled  by  strata- 
gem to  make  his  father  vomit  up  the  stone  and 
the  five  children  he  had  swallowed.  Supplied 
by  the  Cyclops  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
aided  by  the  Centimani,  Zeus  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  Titans  for  ten  years,  and  at  length 
triumphed.  The  Titans,  with  the  exception  of 
Oceanus,  were  confined  for  ever  in  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  where  they  were  guarded  by 
the  Centimani.  The  name  of  Titans  was  also 
given  to  their  descendants. 

TITE,  Sir  Wniav,  an  English  architect, 
bom  in  London  in  1802,  died  in  Torquay,  April 
20,  1878.  He  studied  under  Laing,  and  early 
superintended  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
St.  Dunstan-in-the-East.  He  built  the  famous 
gothic  Irvingite  church  in  London,  and  several 
fine  railway  stations  in  France  and  England. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  royal  exchange, 
London.  He  was  president  of  the  institute  of 
British  architects  from  1862  to  1864,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Bath  from  1855  till  his 


death,  and  was  knighted  in  1869.  He  was  a 
high  financial  authority,  and  presided  for  some 
time  over  the  London  and  Westminster  bank 
and  the  bank  of  Egypt. 

HTHES  (Ang.  Sax.  teotha,  a  tenth),  a  tax  of 
one  J^nth  of  the  increase  of  crops,  stock,  and 
avails  of  personal  industry,  formerly  and  still 
in  some  countries  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
officers  of  religion,  religious  worship,  or  the 
assistance  of  the  poor.  This  tax  seems  to  have 
been  of  patriarchal  origin  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  and 
existed  in  'many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  the  tenth  part  of 
the  increase  of  the  property  of  the  Jews  was 
accorded  to  the  Levites,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
landed  inheritance  which  they  forfeited  by 
their  consecration  to  the  temple  worship,  and 
also  as  a  compensation  for  their  serviceef.' 
Other  tithes  were  also  prescribed  for  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  temple,  and  at  particular  periods 
for  the  poor.  The  early  Christian  church 
adopted  voluntarily  the  custom  of  consecrating 
to  religious  purposes  a  tenth  of  the  income,  it 
being  admitted  that  first  fruits  and  tithes  were 
not  of  divine  precept  in  the  new  law,  but  held 
that  the  obligation  of  supporting  the  ministers 
of  religion  is  of  divine  origin.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  payment  of  tithes  was  ever 
enjoined  as  obligatory  by  the  Greek  or  other 
eastern  churches.  The  first  known  canonical 
enactment  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  Latin 
church  was  a  statute  of  the  second  council  of 
Tours  in  567,  and  this  collection  was  enforced 
under  pain  of  excommunication  by  the  second 
council  of  Mftcon  in  685.  In  France,  Char- 
lemagne established  them  by  decree  in  the  8th 
century.  In  England  the  first  law  in  relation 
to  them  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  who  brought  the  civil  power 
to  the  aid  of  the  clergy  in  collecting  their 
tithes.  This  was  subsequently  extended  over 
the  whole  of  England  by  Ethelwulf.  In  the 
9th  century  they  were  also  made  obligatory  in 
Scotland,  and  not  long  after  in  Ireland.  At 
first  they  were  paid  to  whatever  church  the 
payer  chose,  but  the  decretal  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  directed  their  payment  to  the  parsons 
of  the  respective  parishes  in  which  they  arose. 
By  the  ecclesiastical  law  tithes  were  divided 
into  three  kinds :  ^^  predial,"  or  such  as  arose 
immediately  from  the  ground,  like  grain  of 
all  kinds,  fruits,  herbs,  grasses,  hops,  wood, 
&c. ;  "  mixed,"  natural  products,  but  nurtured, 
and  preserved  in  part  by  the  care  of  man,  such 
as  wool,  milk,  pigs,  butter,  cheese,  &c.;  and 
^*  personal,"  as  of  manual  occupations,  trades, 
fisheries,  &c.  The  first  two  kinds  were  payable 
in  gross,  but  of  the  third  class  only  the  tenth 
part  of  the  dear  gains  and  profits  was  due.  In 
France,  Charlemagne  divided  the  tithes  into 
four  parts,  one  to  maintain  the  edifice  of  the 
church,  another  to  support  the  poor,  a  third  to 
maintain  the  bishop,  and  a  fourth  the  parochial 
clergy.  By  the  original  law  in  England,  all 
lands  except  those  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
church  itself  were  tithable ;  but  at  the  ref  or- 
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mation  mtaijat  the  forfeited  cborch  l^nds  when 
said  were  spedallj  exempted,  and  some  were 
also  exempted  by  oompodtion  and  some  by 
prescription.  These  partial  exemptions  only 
made  the  harden  more  galling  to  those  who 
were  compelled  to  pay ;  and  as  the  tithes  ^ere 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lished chnrch,  it  was  particularly  annoying  to 
dissenters,  and  has  b^n  for  two  centories  a 
constant  subject  of  complaint.  Until  the  reign 
of  William  IV.  the  payment  of  tithes  might  be 
exacted  in  kind,  but  by  the  act  of  6  and  7  Wil- 
liam IV.,  c.  71,  and  subsequent  acts,  tithes  have 
been  converted  into  a  rent  charge  payable  in 
money,  but  varying  annually  according  to  the 
average  price  of  com  for  the  preceding  seven 
years.  In  Ireland  they  had  been  compounded 
at  three  fourths  their  former  estimated  value 
previous  to  the  disestablishment  act  of  1869, 
which  abolished  tithes,  and  created  a  common 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  and  clergy.  In  France  tithes  were 
abolished  at  the  revolution,  and  this  example 
was  followed  afterward  by  the  other  conti- 
nental states.  In  the  Oanadian  province  of 
Quebec  tithes  are  still  collected  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  in  virtue  of  the  old  French  law 
still  in  force  there.  In  the  United  8tates  tithes 
are  only  exacted  by  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  and 
among  them  the  system  is  modelled  on  that  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy. 

.  TmUl  (Tiziako'Veobllio),  an  Italian  paint- 
er, bom  near  Pieve  di  Cadore,  Friuli,  in  1477, 
died  in  Venice,  Aug.  27,  1676.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first  attempts  at  coloring  in 
his  early  childhood  with  juices  expressed  from 
fiowers.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  placed 
under  Bebastiano  Znccati,  a  Venetian  painter 
and  worker  in  mosaic,  and  subsequently  stud- 
ied under  Bellini.  He  also  carae  probably 
under  the  influence  of  Albert  Dftrer,  who 
visited  Venice  in  1494  and  again  in  1507,  but 
was  indebted  chiefly  to  his  intimate  friend 
and  fellow  student  Giorgione  for  the  ideas  of 
art  and  color  which  long  governed  him.  At 
Giorgione^s  death  in  1511  the  styles  of  the 
two  artists  were  so  similar  that  it  was  difl&- 
cult  to  distinguish  their  productions,  and  Titian 
readily  completed  the  unfinished  works  of  his 
friend.  Perceiving  that  breadth  of  form  pro- 
duced breadth  of  color,  he  endeavored  to  see 
nature  in  a  more  ample  light,  and,  instead 
of  copying  or  imitating  her  tones,  to  general- 
ize and  elevate  them  in  accordance  with  his 
original  conceptions.  The  result  was  a  free 
and  serene  beauty  of  form  and  expression,  and 
a  representation  of  life  realizing  what  Eugler 
calls  ^^the  glorification  of  earthly  existence, 
and  the  liberation  of  art  from  the  bonds  of 
ecclesiastical  dogmas."  Left  at  the  age  of  84 
without  a  rival,  Titian  entered  upon  a  career 
which  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  its  pro- 
ductions, for  celebrity  and  duration,  has  per- 
haps no  parallel  in  the  history  of  painting. 
Oommissions  from  the  wealthy  Venetian  no- 
bility afforded  him  abundant  employment.    In 


1514  he  vinted  the  court  of  Doke  Alfonso  I.  of 
Ferrara,  for  whom  he  painted  the  ^^  Arrival  of 
Bacchus  in  the  Island  of  Naxos  "  and  ^^  A  Sac- 
rifice to  the  Goddess  of  Fertility,"  which  are 
at  Madrid,  and  the  "^  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  in 
the  British  national  gallery,  which  presents  an 
epitome  of  all  the  characteristic  beauties  of 
Titian  in  composition,  color,  and  form.    At 
Ferrara  he  also  painted  portraits  of  Locre&a 
Borgia  and  of  Ariosto.    He  was  again  at  Venice 
from  1516  to  1530,  when  he  went  to  Bologna 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  Pope  Clement  VIL,  and  to  Mantua, 
where  he  executed  for  the  duke  a 'series  of  the 
twelve  CsBsars.    At  65  he#retained  the  vigor 
and  freshness  of  youth,  while  the  magic  charm 
of  his  color  and  the  cheerful  serenity  of  his 
style  seemed  to  mellow  with  time.    In  154d-'5 
he  revisited  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  painted 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  and  Pope  Paul  HI.    After  passing  some 
time  in  the  employment  of  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  produced 
a  masterpiece  in  his  picture  of  the  old  pope 
with  his  grandsons,  Cardinal  Famese  and  Doke 
Ottavio  Farnese.    While  engaged  upon  a  pic- 
ture of  Jupiter  and  Dana£,  he  was  visited  by 
Michel  Angelo,  who,  after  expressing  admira- 
tion for  his  coloring,  observed  that  if  he  had 
been  early  grounded  in  the  principles  of  draw-  • 
ing,  he  would  rank  as  the  first  painter  in  the 
world.    In  1548  he  was  summoned  by  Ofasrles 
V.  to  Augsburg,  and  received  from  him  the  title 
of  count  palatine  of  the  empire  and  a  pensioD. 
After  the  abdication  of  Charles  he  continued 
in  great  favor  with  his  son 'Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
for  whom  he  painted  important  works ;  but  his 
pension  was  thenceforth  constantly  in  arrears, 
and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  petition  the   , 
Spanish  officials  for  the  sums  due  him  for 
pictures.    The  remainder  of  Titian^s  life  was 
passed  principally  in  Venice.    His  *'  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Lawrence,"  in  the  Jesuits*  ohnreh 
in  Venice,  painted  when  he  was  81,  is  one  of 
his  largest  and  grandest  compositions;  and 
at  least  one  of  his  celebrated  Magdalens,  that 
in  the  £scurial,  was  executed  even  later.    At 
90  years  of  age  sorrow  rather  than  time  be- 
gan to  affect  him,  and,  notwithstanding  he 
dung  resolutely  to  his  art  for  consolation,  the 
vigor  and  beauty  of  his  style  became  impaired. 
In  his  97th  year  he  received  Henry  III.  of 
France,  who  passed  through  Venioe  on  his  way 
from   Poland,  with  magnificent  hospitality; 
and  two  years  later,  while  yet  occupied  with 
his  art,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague.    His 
latest  work  was  a  dead  Christ  with  the  Virgin 
and  attendant  saints,  now  in  the  academy  of 
Venice.    By  a  special  exception  in  his  favor 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
de'  Frari.— The  works  of  Titian  comprise  sa- 
cred and  profane  history,  mythological  sub- 
jects, portraits,  aUd  landscapes,  the  last  named 
being  generally  treated  in  connection  with 
other  subjects,  though  not  always  in  subor- 
dination to  them.    Many  of  the  pictures  paas- 
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ing  under  his  name  are  not  well  authenticated. 
He  is  seen  to  the  best  adrantage  in  Venice. 
Of  his  earlj  pictures,  which  reflect  the  style 
of  the  Bellini  modified  by  the  peculiar  ideas 
derived  from  Giorgione,  the  most  noticeable 
are  the  *^  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth/'  in  the 
academy  at  Venice ;  the  Vierge  au  Lapin^  in 
the  Louvre;  the  ^* Christ  with  the  Tribute 
Money  "  (engraved  by  Gustav  Eilers,  Berlin, 
1875),  at  Dresden ;  and  particularly  the  ^^  Res- 
urrection," painted  in  five  compartments,  in 
the  church  of  San  Nazaro,  at  Brescia.  The 
more  developed  period  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Giorgione  comprises  nearly  all  the 
pictures  by  which  he  is  now  known.  The  first 
in  celebrity  of  these  perhaps  is  the  ^^6t.  Peter 
Martyr,"  in  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  in  Venice,  which  ranks  with  the  *^  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Lawrence  "  among  the  painter's 
masterpieces.  The  academy  of  Venice  con- 
tains his  *^  Assumption  "  and  '''•  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin,"  and  the  Manfrini  palace  in  the 
same  city  the  *^  Entombmeilt  of  Christ."  In 
addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  '^  Last 
Supper,"  in  the  Escurial,  upon  which  he  labored 
seven  years ;  a  *^  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints," 
in  the  UfiSzi  gallery ;  the  *•*•  St.  Sebastian,"  in  the 
Vatican ;  the  "  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns," 
in  the  Louvre ;  various  well  known  Magdalens 
in  Rome,  Florence,  the  Escurial,  and  elsewhere; 
and  numerous  Madonnas,  Holy  Families,  and 
similar  pieces  scattered  over  Europe.  Upon 
subjects  taken  from  allegory  and  secular  his- 
tory he  executed  several  important  pictures, 
including  the  "  Victory  of  the  Venetians  over 
the  Janizaries,"  for  the  doge's  palace,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  As  a  colorist  merely 
Titian  developed  the  resources  of  his  art  with 
most  success  in  naked  female  figures.  The 
moat  familiar  examples  are  the  several  Venuses 
in  the  galleries  of  Florence  and  Dresden ;  the 
Dana^s  at  Naples  and  Vienna;  the  Flora  in 

^  the  Ufiizi  gaUery ;  *^  Diana  and  her  Nymphs " 
and  ^^  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea,"  in  the  Staf- 
ford gallery;  *^ Venus  and  Adonis"  (a  duph- 

•eate),  in  the  British  national  gallery ;  and  the 
so-called  V^nu4  del  Pardo  in  the  Louvre.  As 
a  portrait  painter  he  is  unrivalled ;  and  Fuseli 
says  that  landscape  dates  its  origin  from  him. 
—See  Northcote's  "Life  of  Titian"  (2  vols., 
London,  1880),  and.  that  by  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  (1875). 

IIIICACA9  a  lake  of  South  America,  partly  in 
Bolivia  and  partly  in  Peru,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero,  more  than  12,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Fron>  recent  but  incomplete  surveys  it 
is  estimated  to  be  about  100  m.  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  85  m.  Scattered  over  its 
surface  are  many  small  islands  containing  the 
remarkable  ruins  called  Tiaguanaco.  These  in- 
dicate a  higher  order  of  art  than  any  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  a 
higher  civilization  than  the  aboriginal  monu- 
ments at  Palenque.  According  to  the  early 
Spanish  chroniclers,  the  Peruvians  had  but  the 
vaguest  traditions  of  their  origin,  and  there 


are  striking  evidences  of  their  great  antiquity. 
Some  of  the  structures,  on  a  pyramidal  plan, 
appear  to  have  covered  several  acres,  but  the 
most  remarkable  features  still  remaining  are 
monolithic  doorways,  pillars,  and  statues  elab- 
orately sculptured  in  a  style  found  nowhere 
else.  One  of  these  doorways  is  10  ft.  high 
and  18  ft.  broad,  with  an  opening  6  ft.  4  in. 
by  8  ft.  2  in.,  the  whole  cut  from  a  single 
stone.  Its  E.  front  has  a  cornice,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  a  human  figure  crowned  with 
rays,  interspersed  with  serpents  with  crested 
heads.  On  each  side  are  three  rows  of  human 
and  other  figures,  apparently  symbolic.  The 
statues  are  much  broken,  but  their  origin^ 
dimensions  were  cplossal.  The  whole  neigh- 
borhood is  strewn  with  vast  blocks  of  stone 
elaborately  wrought.  The  principal  ruins  are 
on  an  island  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
lake,  close  to  the  S.  W.  shore.  On  some  of 
the  islands  are  other  monuments  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  of  true  Peruvian  type,  apparently 
the  remains  of  temples  destroyed  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  Spaniards.  (See  Atmasas.)  Since 
1871  two  small  steamers,  carried  in  pieces 
across  the  Andes,  have  been  launched  on  the 
lake.  A  railroad  extending  about  220  m., 
across  the  Andes  from  Arequipa  to  Puno  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  was  begun  in 
1870  and  completed  Jan.  1,  1874,  at  a  cost  of 
$82,000,000.  It  opens  to  market  the  wealth 
of  the  lake  shores,  alpaca  wool,  cinchona, 
chocolate,  coffee,  and  other  products,  and  the 
silver,  copper,  and  timber  of  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

xriJENS,  or  ItttciK,  ncnse,  a  German  vocal- 
ist of  Hungarian  extraction,  born  in  Hamburg 
in  1884.  She  appeared  upon  the  operatic  stage 
in  Hamburg  at  the  age  of  15,  was  engaged  for 
the  opera  in  Frankfort,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  for  three  years  with 
the  director  of  the  imperial  theatre  at  Vienna, 
during  which  she  established  her  reputation 
as  a  representative  of  the  greater  r6Ies  of  the 
lyric  stage,  such  as  those  of  Leonora  in  Fide- 
lia^ Valentin  a  in  Lea  HuguenoU^  and  Donna 
Anna  in  Don  Oioranni,  At  the  close  of  this 
engagement  she  transferred  her  services  to  Her 
Majesty's  theatre,  London,  4md  since  that  tiitie 
has  lived  mostly  in  England,  taking  part  in  the 
great  musical  festivals  in  that  country,  and 
being  equally  distinguished  as  an  operatic  and 
oratorio  singer.    In  1875  she  visited  America. 

TflLAUL,  the  popular  name  of  the  small 
dentirostral  birds  of  the  family  motacillida^ 
subfamily  anthina,  and  genus  anthvs  (Bechst.). 
They  resemble  the  larks  in  their  markings  and 
in  the  long  hind  claw,  and  the  wagtails  in  their 
movements  and  habits  on  the  ground,  and  evi- 
dently are  intermediate  between  these  sub- 
families. In  this  genus  the  bill  is  rather 
straight  and  slender,  with  the  tip  notched; 
wings  very  long,  the  first  three  quills  equal 
and  longest,  and  the  tertials  nearly  as  long 
as  the  primaries;  tail  moderate  and  slightly 
notched ;  tarsi  and  toes  long  and  Render,  the 


hiad  toe  long  with  a  rery  long  sharp  daw. 
The  species  are  namerons,  inhabiting  most 
ptarU  of  the  world  and  in  every  variety  of 
re^on,  some  being  migratory,  otliers  perma- 
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nent  residents.  The  oect  is  made  upon  the 
ground,  of  dry  grass  and  stalks,  lined  with  finer 
plants  and  hair ;  the  eggs  are  four  to  six.  The 
American  titlark  (J.  Ladotteiantit,  Licht.)  is 
6|  in.  long  and  11  in.  in  alar  extent;  olive 
brown  above,  each  feather  darkest  in  the  mid- 
dle; beneath  yellowish  brown,  the  aides  of  the 
neck  spotted  longitudinally  with  dark  brown; 
aronnd  eyes  and  superciliary  stripe  yeUowisli ; 
central  tail  feathers  like  back,  the  others  black- 
ish brown,  the  external  one  mostly  white  and 
a  white  spot  at  tlie  end  of  the  second ;  prima- 
ries edged  with  whitish,  and  the  other  quills 
with  pale  brownish ;  bill  and  feet  black.  It  is 
very  generally  distriiiuted  over  North  Ameri- 
ca, extending  to  the  Pacific  and  to  Greenland, 
and  is  accidental  in  Europe.  The  flight  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy  and  graceful ;  it  occnrs  in  flocks 
of  tens  or  hundreds  running  fast  on  the  ground. 
It  is  fonnd  in  the  fields,  on  the  prairies,  along 
rivers,  and  on  the  sea  shore;  the  notes  are 
clear  and  sharp  tweets,  the  last  much  pro- 
longed; it  breeds  aa  far  N.  as  Labrador,  both 
sexes  Incabating,  and  sitting  so  closely  as  al- 
mbst  to  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  upon 
before  flying;  the  eggs  are  six,  -I  by  (  in., 
reddish  brown,  with  darker  dots  and  lines  at 
the  larger  end.  The  Missouri  titlark  (neoeorai 
l^ragrui,  Sclater),  6^  in.  long  and  9}  in.  in 
extent  ot  wings,  iu  song  and  habits  comes  the 
nearest  of  American  birds  to  the  Enropean 
skylark. — Among  the  European  species,  the 
most  extensively  distributed  is  the  meadow 
titlark  or  pipit  (A.  pratatiU,  Beohst.),  also 
called  titling;  it  is  6^  in.  long  and  S(  in.  in 
alar  extent,  olivaceous  above,  spotted  with 
dusky;  brownish  white  below,  tinged  ante- 
riorly with  red ;  neck,  sides,  and  fore  part  of 
breast  with  oblong  brownish  black  spots.  It 
is  ol  slender  and  elegant  form,  generally  dis- 
tributed over  Enrope,  a  permanent  resident  in 
tireat  Briton,  and  most  abundant  in  meadows; 
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it  sings  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
July,  and  rears  two  broods  in  a  season;  its 
notes  are  remarkably  fine,  the  bird  uttering 
them  perched,  seated,  or  flying,  in  the  last  case 
beginning  at  a  considerable  height,  hovering  a 
litUe  while,  and  descending  warbhng  to  the 
ground.  It  is  in  the  nest  of  this  species  that 
the  cockoo  generally  places  its  e^s. 

irraOOBE,  the  popular  name  of  the  parina, 
a  subfamily  of  the  warblers,  foaitd  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  South  America.  The  bill 
is  short,  strong,  rather  conical  and  straight, 
with  the  tip  entire ;  nostrils  generally  con- 
cealed by  the  frontal  plumes;  wings  moderate 
and  pointed,  with  the  first  three  qnills  grad- 
oateo;  tail  more  or  less  long,  rounded  and 
even;  tarsi  long,  slender,  and  scaled  in  front; 
inner  toe  shortest ;  claws  strong  and  curved. — 
In  the  typical  genns  partu  (Lum.)  the  bill  is 
somewhat  curved,  not  very  stent;  the  head  is 
not  crested ;  the  fourth  and  fiftli  qnills  are 
equal  and  longest;  the  crown  and  throat  gen- 
erally black.  ThA-e  are  more  than  £0  species 
described  in  North  America,  Enrope,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  small,  sprightly,  and  bold  birds,  and 
many  of  them  with  beantiful  colors.  They 
sometimes  do  considerable  damage  in  orchards 
by  picking  open  the  bnds  in  search  of  inseoU. 
The  nests  are  made  in  the  forks  of  bushes  and 
trees,  of  mosa,  grasses,  and  wool,  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers ;  many  of  the  best  known  spe- 
cies deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  of  decayed  trees, 
left  by  the  woodpteokers  or  made  by  them- 
selves; the  eggs  are  six  to  twelve. — The  lar- 
gest of  the  well  known  American  species  is  the 
tufted  titmouse  (lophophant*  hieolirr,  Bont^).), 
S^  in.  long  and  about  10  iu.  in  alar  exlCQt; 
the  crown  has  a  conspicuous  crest,  the  bill  is 
conical  with  the  npper  and  lower  outlines  con- 
vex, wings  graduated  with  the  first  quill  veT7 
short,  and  the  tail  moderately  long  and  rounded. 
The  color  above  is  ashy  black ;  frontal  hand 
black ;  under  parts  uniform  whitish,  sidea 
brownish  chestnut;  sideaof  head  nearly  white, 
and  bill  black.    It  ia  foond  throughout  eastern 
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North  America  to  the  Missouri,  appearing  in 
the  middle  stat«s  about  May  1,  in  the  sumnier 
inhabiting  the  forests,  in  flocks  or  families  of 
eight  or  ten,  in  company  with  the  uotbttch 
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■nd  down;  woodpecker;  tlie  note  ia  a  kind 
of  pleasing  wtiiBtle ;  the  eggH  are  six  or  eigbt, 
white  wi£  a  few  red  spots  at  the  larger  end, 
and  are  laid  in  holes  of  decayed  trees. — In 
the  genns  paru*  (Linn.)  belongs  the  black- 
capped  titraoQBe  or  chickadee  (/-".  atrieapilhu, 
Linn.}-  (See  Blackcap.)  The  largest  of  the 
European  species  is  the  great  titmouse  or  tit 
(/*.  major,  Linn.),  cailed  Sso  oxeje  and  black- 
cap in  England,  and  ia  ekarbonniire  in  France ; 
it  is  less  than  6  in.  long,  with  the  head,  fore 

Iiart  of  neck,  transverse  band  on  sides,  and 
ongitudinal  one  on  breast  and  abdomen,  black ; 
cheeks  white,  back  yeilowiah 'green,  and  breast 
and  aides  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  grayish.  Its 
Qsnal  note  is  a  loud  cheep  followed  by  a  harsh 
chatter,  in  the  spring  resembling  the  filing  of 
a  saw  and  heara  to  a  great  distance;  it  imi- 
tates the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  in  its  habits 
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and  food  shows  an  alliance  to  the  jays ;  in  its 
search  for  flies  it  visits  the  cottage  tops  and 
pnlls  the  straw  from  the  thatch  ;  it  is  found 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  nonthern 
honndaries  of  Enrope.  The  bine  tit  (P.  caru- 
Uu»,  Linn.)  is  4}  in.  long  and  7}  in.  in  alar  ex- 
tent, with  the  upper  part  of  the  head  light  blue 
and  encircled  with  white;  hand  round  neck, 
and  before^nd  behind  eyes,  duller  blue;  cheeks 
white,  back  light  yellowish  green,  nnder  parts 

Eate  grayish  yellow,  and  middle  of  breast  dull 
Ine.  This  is  the  handsomest  and  most  fami- 
liar species ;  in  autumn  it  quits  the  woods  and 
thickets  and  visits  the  gardens  and  orchards,  in- 
cessantly hopping  about  among  the  branches, 
pert  and  irritable;  it  is  called  tomtit,  blnecap, 
bluehonnet.  and  biily-biter  in  various  parts  of 
England.  It  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Great 
Britain;  it  fs  very  bold  when  sitting,  hissing 


like  a  snake  or  angry  kitten,  and  severely  bi- 
ting the  hand  brought  near  the  nest — The 
hanging  tit  (paroide*  pendtilinvi,  Koch),  4}^ 
in.  lung,  is  reddish  gray  above,  with  wings  and 
tail  blackish,  and  lower  parts  roi-j  white ;  it 
is  found  in  eastern  and  northern  Europe,  and 
constructs  very  artistically  a  nest  woven  of  the 
fibres  of  bark  and  the  cotton  of  the  seeds  of 
willows,  fastened  to  a  reed  or  thin  branch  and 
sarrounded  by  closely  tangled  bushes,  which 
protect  it  from  the  wind  and  hide  it  from  view, 

TTITS,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Teias,  bounded  N. 
hy  Sulphur  fork  of  Red  river,  8.  by  Big  Cy- 
press bayou,  and  intersected  by  White  Oak 
bayou;  area,  940  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11, 83B, 
of  whom  2,818  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  connty 
IS  well  timbered,  and  contains  ii'on  ore.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  S82,029  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  6,6S2  of  oats,  48,S4S  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  7,089  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  S,487  horses,  4,^97  milch  cows,  10,784 
other  cattle,  8,798  sheep,  28,711  swine,  tnd 
7  saw  mills.    Capital,  Mount  Pleasant. 

irniB  (Tmis  Fi^TiTB  SABiNrs  Vebpasu- 
nvb),  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  Dec.  80,  A.  D.  40, 
died  near  Reate  in  the  Sabine  country,  Sept. 
18,  81,  He  was  the  son  of  Vespasian,  and  waa 
educated  in  the  imperial  household  with  Bri- 
tannicns,  the  son  of  Claudius,  who  was  poi- 
soned by  Nero.  "While  still  young  he  served 
as  military  tribune  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  subsequently  became  qusslor.  Dnringtne 
Jewish  war  he  commanded  a  legion  under  his 
father,  and  captured  Torichsa,  Gsmala,  and 
other  places.  "When  Vespasian,  proclaimed 
empieror  by  his  army,  went  to  Rome,  he  left 
Titus  to  end  the  JewisTi  war,  whieli  he  accom- 

Jlished  in  September,  70,  by  the  capture  of 
ernaalem  and  the  massacre  and  dispersion  of 
its  inhabitants.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Rome  by  the  order  of  his  father,  carrying  with 
him  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
with  whom  be  had  fallen  in  love  (see  Behe- 
sice),  and  by  his  prompt  obedience  proved 
that  the  rumors  which  charged  him  with  aim- 
ing at  the  throne  were  unfounded.  For  their 
common  snccess  in  the  Jewish  war  he  had  with 
his  father  the  honor  of  a  triumpb,  and  the  arch 
of  Titus  then  erected  is  still  standing.  (See 
Rome,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  412.)  During  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  he  was 
employed  in  discharging  the  highest  functions 
of  state.  He  drew  up  the  imperial  edicts,  end 
WBS  permitted  to  write  letters  in  the  emperor's 
name.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  79,  and  soon 
dispelled  the  impression,  produced  by  some 
features  of  his  earlier  conduct,  that  he  would 
be  another  Nero.  The  people  called  him  amor 
et  deliria  fienerit  hutnani,  and  Suetonius  re- 
cords that  he  exclaimed,  Amiei,  ditjn  perdidi, 
whenever  a  day  passed  nithont  his  being  able 
to  do  a  service  to  a  friend  or  petitioner.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  a  enccession  of  terrible 
calamities,  the  injuries  intlicted  by  which  he 
made  earnest  efforts  lo  repair.     In  79  the 
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towns  of  Hercalaneum,  Stabisd,  and  Pompeii 
were  destroyed ;  in  80  a  great  fire  broke  out 
in  Borne  which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  plagne 
began  to  ravage  the  city,  of  which  thousands 
died  daily.  Titus  almost  exhausted  his  finan- 
ces in  order  to  relieve  his  unfortonate  sub- 
jects, repaired  many  aqueducts,  made  a  road 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum  (the  modem  Rimini), 
completed  the  Colosseum,  which  his  father  had 
begun,  and  also  constructed  the  baths  called 
the  baths  of  Titus.  In  dedicating  these  two 
last,  he  gave  magnificent  entertainments,  which 
continued  100  days,  on  one  of  which  6,000  wild 
beasts  are  said  to  have  been  set  fighting  in 
the  new  amphitheatre.  He  checked  all  prosecu- 
tions of  hua  majestas^  and  punished  all  inform- 
ers. He  pardoned  his  brother  Domitian,  who 
several  tipes  had  attempted  to  supplant  him. 
Meanwhile  his  health  declined,  and  going  to 
the  Sabine  country,  he  expired  in  the  same  vil- 
la in  which  his  father  had  died.  Titus  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies. 

T1TIK3)  a  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  He  was  a  Greek,  and  was 
one  of  those  persons  sent  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles,  and  it  was 
not  jud^^ed  necessary  that  he  should  be  cir- 
cumcised. He  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusa- 
lem, was  his  agent  at  Oorinth  and  in  Dalma^ 
tia,  and  was  left  with  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sions on  the  island  of  Crete.  According  to 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  tradition,  he  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Crete. 

TITUS,  ElMIe  to,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul 
to  his  disciple  Titus.  This  and  the  two  epis- 
tles to  Timothy  form  the  pastoral  letters  of 
the  apostle,  all  of  which  have  so  many  points 
in  common  that  their  authenticity  has  been 
generally  attacked  and  defended  simultaneous- 
ly. The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  dispute,  some  fixing  it  as 
early  as  the  year  62,  others  as  late  as  66,  oth- 
ers at  various  intermediate  years.  The  apostle 
furnishes  Titus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in 
Crete,  with  rules  of  conduct  for  himself,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  elders 
(i.  6-9),  and  certain  false  teachers  (i.  10-16),  as 
well  as  for  Christians  in  general  (ch.  ii.  and 
iii.).  The  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  generally  include  also  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.    (See  Timothy,  Epistles  to.) 

TITUSVILLE,  a  city  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Oil  creek,  85  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  40  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Erie;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,639;  in  1875,  about  10,000.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  dairy  region,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills.  The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  well 
paved;  the  dwellings  are  of  wood  and  brick, 
and  are  surrounded  by  gardens ;  the  business 
blocks  are  of  brick.  It  is  well  drained,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  Holly  water  works.  It  com- 
municates with  Buffalo,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  points  by  means  of  the  Dunkirk,  Alle- 
ghany Valley,  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Oil  Creek 
and  Alleghany  River,  and  the  Union  and  Titus- 


ville  railroads.  Titusville  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  oil  region,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
petroleum  wells  in  the  vicinity.  It  had  only 
300  inhabitants  in  1859,  when  the  production 
was  commenced.  It  contains  seven  oil  refine- 
ries, using  6,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum 
daily ;  three  oil-barrel  factories,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  cooper  shops,  together  producing  3,000 
barrels  a  day ;  four  iron  works  and  founderies, 
manufacturing  steam  engines  and  boilers,  ^top- 
cocks  and  pipe  fittings,  and  oil-well  tools,  and 
also  doing  brass  casting  and  finishing;  two 
sulphuric  acid  factories,  two  flouring  mills, 
two  lager-beer  breweries,  four  banks,  a  high 
school,  four  ward  schools,  two  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools,  two  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  12  churches. 

llfOU  (ano.  Tihur),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  16  m.  £.  N.  £.  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  the  Teverone  (anc  Anio)  and  on  the  slope 
of  Mt.  Ripoli ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  remark- 
able for  magnificent  scenery  and  for  its  an- 
tiquities, which  include  villas,  bridges,  and  the 
temples  of  the  Sibyl  and  of  Vesta.  The  cele- 
brated falls  of  the  Anio  were  best  seen  from 
the  grottoes  of  Neptune  and  tlie  Sirens  till 
1826,  when  the  artificial  wall  over  which  they 
flowed  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  The 
course  of  the  river  was  then  diverted  by  cut- 
ting two  long  tunnels  through  the  rock  of  Mt. 
Catillo,  finished  in  1834;  the  new  falls  thus, 
formed  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  smaU  cascades  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  town. — ^The  ancient  Tibur,  probably  a 
Siculian  city,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals  of 
Rome.  As  a  member  of  the  Latin  league,  it 
was,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  taken  in  338 
B.  C,  and  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  territory. 
Remaining  nominally  independent,  it  became 
a  resort  of  Roman  exiles.  It  was  famed  for 
the  worship  of  Hercules  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  temples  of  the  period,  and  for  its 
associations  with  illustrious  Romans  who  had 
villas  here  during  the  republic  and  the  early 
days  of  the  empire.  The  domain  of  Hadrian, 
S.  of  Tibur,  extended  over  8  m.,  and  included 
many  public  buildings  besides  a  magnificent 
palace.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  again 
became  important  Pius  II.  built  the  castle  in 
its  present  form  near  the  gate  Santa  Croce. 

TLAXCALA,  or  TtaMila  (Aztec,  *'land  of 
bread"),  a  state  and  city  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  The  state  is  bounded  W.  by  the  state 
of  Mexico,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  that  of 
Puebla;  area,  1,498  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 121,- 
665*  In  area  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  Mexican 
states,  not  including  the  federal  district.  It 
received  its  name  from  its  great  fertifity  in 
maize.  The  city,  capital  of  the  state,  is  be- 
tween two  mountains  on  an  upper  branch  of 
the  river  Mesoala,  20  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Pae- 
bla,  and  70  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Mexico;  pop.  aboot 
6,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  state  house,  bishop^s 
palace,  and  the  oldest  Francisoan  convent  in 
Mexico.— The  Teohichimecs  founded  the  TIax- 
oaliiQ  republic,  which  sncoesafully  resisted  all 
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efforts  of  BtuToniiding  tribes  and  even  of  the 
Uezican  monarcby  for  its  subjugetton.  Jn 
iai9  the  Tlaxoalans  resisted  the  msrcb  of  Cor- 
tes, but,  after  beiog  defeated  in  four  battles, 
thej  submitted  as  Tassals  to  Spain,  bnt  refused 
to  abjare  their  religion.  (See  Cobtkb.)  The 
city  is  said  to  have  numbered  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  abont  20,000  families,  and  Sept. 
IS,  the  day  of  Oortes's  entrance,  is  still  cele- 
brated there. 

TLQKDI,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province 
tmd  68  m.  8,  W,  of  the  city  of  Oran;  pop.  in 
1872,  18,722,  including  3,000  French.  It  is 
the  strongest  Algerian  fortress  on  the  Moroc- 
can border,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  of  the  country.  It  has  abont  80  mosques, 
the  most  magnificent  being  that  of  Sid  Ibrahim. 
Trade  and  industry  are  active,  and  increasing 
in  coDseqnence  of  improved  commaaioations. 
It  was  originally  called  Jiddah,  and  for  several 
centuries  was,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  with  a 

Sopulatioa  estimated  at  more  than  100,000. 
[any  vestiges  of  its  former  splendor  remain. 
(See  HUtoire  da  ret*  da  Tlemeea,  from  the 
Arabic,  by  the  abb4  BargSe,  Paris,  1862.)  In 
the  IflUi  century  it  fell  under  the  domination 
of  the  Torks,  who  allotted  it  to  the  dey  of  Al- 
giers. The  inhabitants  having  revolted  in  1670, 
the  place  was  burned.  The  French,  after  a 
brief  occupation,  restored  it  in  1887  by  treaty 
to  Abd-el-Kader,  and  they  did  not  recover  pos- 
session until  after  partly  destroying  the  town 
in  1843,  since  which  time  they  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  fortificatious, 

TOiD,  the  oommon  name  of  a  well  known 
family  of  anonrous  or  taillesa  batrachisns,  the 
general  character  and  anatomy  of  which  have 
been  described  under  Amphibia  and  Feoo. 
The  Imfoniia,  which  comprise  the  common 
toads,   nave  a  well  developed  tongue,  jaws 

'  rather  sharp  at  the  edge  but  without  teeth, 
thick  and  heavy  body,  and  skin  more  or  less 
covered  with  glandular  warts  which  secrete 
an  acrid  fluid  ;  the  hind  tegs  are  but  little 
longer  than  the  anterior.  According  to  Agas- 
aiz,  the  toads  should  rank  higher  than  the 
frogs,  from  their  more  terrestrial  habits ;  the 
embryonic  web,  which  still  unites  the  fingers 
of  the  frog,  disappears  in  the  toad,  and  the 
cataneons  glands  of  the  skin  do  not  exist  in 
frogs.  Toads,  like  frogs,  absorb  moisture  by 
the  skin,  which  is  cast  at  intervals,  coming  off 
in  lateral  halves  which  are  swallowed  by  the 

■animal  at  a  gulp;  the  skin  feels  hard  to  the 
touch,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Rainey  ("Micro- 
Boopic  Joornal,"  1866),  contains  a  layer  of 
earthy  matter  under  the  dermis  effervescing 
with  acids,  considered  by  him  the  analogue 
of  what  becomes  a  continuous  hard  dermal 
skeleton  in  the  testudinate.  Like  frogs,  they 
have  also  a  large  sac  resembling  a  bladder, 
often  fonnd  filled  with  pnre  water,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  kidneys,  but  formed  of 
the  allantois,  serving  as  a  reservoir  of  water 
and  aiding  in  respiration,  its  walls  being  high- 
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ly  vascnlar.  The  acrid  fluid  of  the  skin  may 
be  pressed  ont  from  two  eminences  like  split 
beans  just  behind  the  head ;  it  comes  forth  In 
a  jet,  and  will  make  the  eyes  smart  severely 
if  it  touches  tbem.  The  byoid  bone  being  ab- 
sent, the  root  of -the  tongue  is  attached  ante- 
riorly in  the  concavity  formed  by  the  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  free  extremity  pointing 
baokward  when  at  rest;  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
trnsion  in  a  reversed  position  so  rapidly  that 
the  eye  cannot  follow  it.  They  are  not  only 
inoffensive,  but  of  great  service  to  man  in  de- 
stroying noxious  insects  and  larvte ;  they  usn- 
ally  lie  hid  during  the  day,  but  oome  ont  at 
dusk  in  woods,  fields,  and  gardens,  in  search 
of  food,  and  are  not  nnfrequently  fonnd  in 
cellars  and  dark  places  abont  houses;  their 
metamorphoses  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  described  under  Fnoo ;  they  live  ont  of 
the  water  escept  during  the  breeding  season 
in  March  or  April ;  daring  winter  they  rem^n 
torpid  in  holes  and  crevices,  under  stones, 
stomps,  &c. ;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggo 
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united  into  long  strings,  enclosed  in  a  ge- 
latinous substance,  generally  two,  which  the 
male  draws  ont  with  his  hind  feet.  The  spe- 
cies are  less  numerons  than  in  the  terrestrial 
and  tree  frogs;  they  are  fonnd  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  unequally  distributed,  being  most 
abundant  in  America,  and  least  so.  in  Europe, 
which  has  not  a  single  species  peculiar  to  it, 
bo^  the  common  toad  and  the  natterjack  oc-  > 
curring  also  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  tbey  are  more 
abundant  in  Asia  than  in  Africa,  and  only  one 
is  described  in  Australia;  Dumfiril  and  Bi- 
bron  recognize  only.  85  species  of  ivfonida. — 
In  the  genus  hvfo  (Lanr.)  ttie  tongue  is  ob- 
long, free  posteriorly ;  anterior  limbs  fonr- 
toed  and  free,  the  posterior  fire-toed  and  semi- 
palmated ;  the  tnoerosity  behind  each  eye, 
above  the  tympanum,  porous  and  cushion- 
shaped  ;  head  obtuse  in  front,  the  nppcr  jaw 
descending  directly  downward  so  that  the  in- 
termaxillaries  do  not  project  in  front  of  the 
cranium.  The  common  European  toad  or  pad- 
dock (£.  wlgwri*,  Laur.),  U  erapaud  of  the 
French,  is  8  to  H  <n.'  long,  of  a  lurid  brows- 
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ish  gray,  with  reddish  brown  tubercles  and  a 
blackish  stripe  externally  or  along  the  glands 
on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  the  iris  red  or  gold- 
en; the  body  thick  and  much  inflated.  It 
f  deds  on  insects  and  worms  of  all  kinds,  but 
will  toucii  only  a  living  and  a  moving  prey ; 
it  remains  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed  on  its 
intended  victim  till  it  comes  within  reach  of 
hi  tongue,  which  is  darted  oat  with  extreme 
rapidity  and  accnracy ;  when  it  seizes  a  worm, 
it  pushes  it  into  the  mouth  with  the  fore  feet 
till  all  disappears,  and  the  animal  is  swallowed 
whole.  Its  motions  are  by  a  kind  of  crawl ; 
when  alarmed  it  stops  and  swells  out  the  body, 
and  sometimes  makes  short  and  awkward  leaps. 
The  eggs  are  in  a  double  series,  3  or  4  ft.  long 
and  two  lines  thick,  and  are  laid  in  the  spring 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  those  of  the 
frog,  the  young  being  fully  developed  by  the 
last  of  summer ;  they  are  smaller  and  blacker 
in  all  their  stages  than  the  young  of  the  frog. 
Small  toads  of  this  and  the  common  North 
American  species  are  often  found  in  places,  such 
as  gardens  and  cellars,  where  they  could  neither 
have  had  access  to  water  nor  have  been  intro- 
duced from  without,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  gone  through  the  uSual  stages  of  tadpole 
existence;  the  gills  must  have  disappeared 
shortly  after  birth,  if  they  ever  existed ;  they 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  prematurely  as- 
suming the  functional  conditions  of  terrestrial 
animals  when  circumstances  demand  it ;  a  sim- 
ilar rapid  metamorphosis  is  observed  as  a  rule 
in  the  Surinam  toad  mentioned  below.  (See 
*^  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,^' 
vol.  xi.,  London,  1858.)  The  toad  has  been 
regarded  as  venomous  in  almost  all  countries 
and  ages,  its  saliva,  bite,  and  cutaneous  and 
watery  secretion  being  supposed  to  be  poi- 
sonous and  more  or  less  maleficent ;  the  acrid 
exudation  from  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  painful  irritation  on  a  tender  skin  or 
a  wounded  mucous  membrane ;  though  it  will 
make  a  dog  quickly  drop  a  toad  from  its 
month,  it  has  no  effect  when  introduced  into 
the  circulation;  it  not  only  serves  thus  for 
the  protection  of  the  animal,  but  is  probably 
partly  excrementitious,  and  assists  the  lungs 
in  freeing  the  blood  of  carbon.  The  toad  has 
been  known  to  live  85  or  40  years,  and  it  is 
thought  to  attain  a  considerably  greater  age ; 
it  has  been  so  far  domesticated  as  to  come  and 
feed  from  the  hand,  and  seems  capable  of  at- 
tachment to  man.  From  their  well  known 
fondness  for  insects,  toads  make  excellent  traps 
for  the  entomologist,  who  may  thus  procure 
rare  and  otherwise  unattainable  beetles  and 
nocturnal  species,  which  they  can  be  made  to 
disgorge  without  difiiculty;  gardeners  often 
put  them  into  hot-houses  to  destroy  ants  and 
other  insects  and  larveB.  Like  many  reptiles, 
the  toad  can  live  a  considerable  time  without 
food  and  with  a  very  small  supply  of  air ;  but 
the  alleged  instances  of  their  being  found  im- 
bedded in  solid  stone  or  the  heart  of  a  tree, 
with  no  possible  communication  with  the  ex- 


ternal world,  have  no  doubt  arisen  from  errors 
of  observation.  Dr.  Buckland^s  experiments 
in  1825,  in  connection  with  the  so-called  ante- 
diluvian toads,  show  that  these  animals  cannot 
usually  survive  a  long  time,  not  even  a  year, 
deprived  of  air  and  food.  (See  *^  Curiosities 
of  Natural  History,*'  by  his  son  FranciB  T. 
Buckland,  1st  series,  London,  1859,  pp.  74-86.) 
— The  other  European  species  is  the  natter- 

1'ack,  or  mephitic  or  green  toad  (B,  ealamita^ 
jaur.) ;  it  is  less  than  3  in.  long,  of  a  light 
yellowish  brown  color  clouded  with  dull  oUve, 
and  with  a  bright  yellow  stripe  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back;  under  parts  yellowish  with 
black  spots,  and  the  legs  with  black  bands; 
iris  yellowish  green ;  it  is  less  tumid,  and  the 
eyes  more  prominent ;  the  hinds  legs  are  short- 
er and  the  toes  less  palmated^  indicating  more 
terrestrial  habits ;  it  is  less  conunon,  more  ac- 
tive, and  frequents  drier  places;  it  is  found 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 
— The  common  American  toad  {B.  Amerka- 
nttf,  Le  Gonte)  is  2^  to  8  in.  long,  with  short, 
thick,  and  bloated  warty  body ;  anterior  limbs 
large,  posterior  short  with  a  spade-like  pro- 
cess at  root  of  first  toe,  described  as  a  rudi- 
mentary sixth  toe  by  some  writers;  the  jaws 
entire,  and  the  eyes  large  and  brilliant.    It  has 
a  longitudinal  line  of  dirty  white  from  the  oc- 
ciput to  the  vent,  on  each  side  several  spots  of 
various  colors,  size,  and  shape,  and  a  row  of 
black  and  whitish  ones  extending  to  the  hind 
legs ;  lower  parts  granulated  and  dirty  yellow- 
ish white;   anterior  limbs  dusky  above  with 
small  white  spots,  the   posterior  ashy  with 
blotches  and  bands  of  black.     The  head  is 
smaller  than  Id  the  European  toad,  the  body 
less  bloated,  and  the  movements  more  active. 
In  the  breeding  season  toads  and  frogs  do  not 
generally  assemble  in  the  same  pond;  this 
species  has  been  found  on  sandy  shores  over- 
grown with  beach  grass  and  in  salt  marshes; 
it  is  met  with  from  Maine  and  Canada  to  the 
Mississippi  valley ;  its  note  is  a  prolonged  trill, 
continued  by  day  and  night. — ^There  are  several 
toad-like  batraohians,  generally  arranged  by 
modern  herpetologists  in  the  frog  family.   One 
of  these,  the  accoucheur  toad  (b.  obstetrieafUf 
Laur. ;   genus  alytes^  Wagler),  is  common  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  France,  and  in  S.  Ger- 
many; the  males  not  only  assist  the  females 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  eggs  (which  are  yellow), 
but  afterward  attach  them  to  their  hind  legs 
by  small  pedicles;  the  young  are  develops 
under  ground  in  the  femoral  region  until  they 
reach  the  tadpole  state,  when  the  males  enter 
the  water  and  the  young  escape. — ^The  family 
pipida  constitute  the  group  of  pkrynoglo6»e9y 
so  named  from  having  no  tongue,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  phanerogl&sses,  in  which  this 
organ  exists ;  the  head  is  triangular,  and  the 
small  eyes  are  low  and  near  the  mouth ;  the 
body  is  broad  and  thick,  the  hind  legs  very 
powerful  and  large,  and  the  toes  united  by  a 
complete  and  full  web.    Hie  family  contains 
only  two  genera,  pipa  (Laur.)  and  daetykthra 
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(Out.),  each  vith  s  nngle  species.  In  pipa 
there  are  no  teetb,  and  the  last  joint  of  toe 
slender  anterior  toes  Is  divided  into  four  parts. 
In  daetf/Uthra  the  npper  jaw  has  amall  pointed 
teeth,  the  tonene  is  at  the  back  of  the  month, 
and  some  of  the  hind  toes  have  (alone  among 
batrachiana)  hoof-like  clane;  the  anterior  legs 
are  email  and  slender;  the  £>.  Capen*U  (Onv.) 
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is  fonnd  at  the  Cape  of-Good  Hope  and  on  the 
Mozambique  coast.  The  Sntinam  toad  (P. 
AmericaTia,  tiaur.)  has  a  remarkable  and  anom- 
alona  mode  of  reproduction ;  the  eggs  do  not 
escape  into  the  water,  but  are  received  bj  the 
male,  who  deposits  them  on  the  back  of  the 
female  and  there  impregnates  them  (some 
anthors  say  that  impregnation  takes  place  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  the  eggs  on  the  back  of 
the  feniale);  the  skin  becomes  thickened  be- 
tween them,  rises,  and  partly  invests  each  egg 
in  A  sac  or  poach,  covered  by  a  thin  opercnlum 
of  dried  gelatinoDS  matter,  probably  a  portion 
of  that  which  originally  surroonded  the  egg; 
the  jonng  go  throngb  the  usual  changes  in  tlie 
doFMl  ponches,  and  emerge  perfect  toads;  the 
yolk  is  large;  the  external  branchiEe  disappear 
at  a  very  early  period ;  the  toil  is  folly  formed 
in  the  embryo,  bnt  is  absorbed  before  it  leaves 
the  egg;  the  embryo  at  this  stage  is  larger  than 
the  original  egg,  so  that  it  most  have  absorbed 
something  from  the  ponch  of  the  parent.  This 
animal  is  commonly  fouod  in  the  dark  corners 
of  houses  in  Gniana,  and,  thongh  very  large 
and  exceedingly  disgusting  in  appearance,  is 
a^d  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives. 

TOAD  FISH,  a  spiny-rayed  Ush  of  the  lophiua 
family,  and  genus  hatrackut  (Bloch),  so  named 
front  its  largo  head,  wide  gape,  usually  naked 
akin,  and  diagosting  appearance ;  it  is  also 
called  frog  fish  and  oyster  fiah.  The  head  is 
flattenetl  and  wider  than  the  body ;  teeth  coni- 
cal, small  and  crowded  on  the  intermaxillaries, 
larger  on  the  lower  jaw,  palate,  snd  vomer; 
opercntnm  small  and  spiny ;  head,  lipe,  and 
cheeks  provided  with  numerous  fleshy  appen- 
dages; lower  jaw  the  longer;  first  dorsal  short, 


with  three  spinona  rays  almost  concealed  in 
the  skin ;  second  dorsal  and  anal  low,  soft,  and 
long;  ventrals  ander  the  throat,  narrow,  with 
three  rays;  pectorals  on  short  arms  of  five' 
carpal  bones;  fourth  branchial  arch  without 
^Us;  body  generally  scaleless;  no  pyloric 
Cffica;  mr  bladder  deeply  forked  anteriorly, 
attached  to  the  Tertebrte  by  slender  ligaments, 
and  mascular  on  the  sides.  Thej  hide  in  the 
sand  and  mad  of  salt  water,  and  occur  in  both 
hemispheres,  preying  on  fish.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  species,  of  which  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  grunting  toad  fish  (B.  grvnnient, 
Bloch),  fonnd  in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies; 
the  skin  is  naked,  smooth,  soft  end  spongy; 
the  head  end  jaws  with  numerous  cutaneous 
appendages;  the  color  is  brownish  above,  mar- 
bled with  darker,  below  white,  fins  white  wiUi 
brown  bands;  it  is  8  to  IS  in.  long,  and  is  said 
to  he  eaten  at  Bombay ;  it  received  its  specific 
name  from  its  making  a  grunting  noise  like  a 
pig,  from  the  expulsion  of  air  by  the  muscular 
air  bladder  through  the  mouth. — The  common 
American  toad  fish  (B.  tau,  De  Kay)  is  much 
like  the  East  Indian,  with  half  a  dozen  more 
rays  in  the  second  dorsal  and  anal,  stronger 
teeth,  more  prominent  dorsal  spines,  and  rather 
darker  colors ;  it  is  8  in.  to  a  foot  long,  light 
brown,  marbled  with  black,  and  the  fins  with 
black  lines ;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  copious 
viscid  secretion ;  the  month  very  large,  and  the 
chin  and  cheeks  with  numerous  fieshy  appen- 
dages. It  is  fonnd  from  Maine  to  the  gnlf  of 
Menico  and  the  Vest  Indies,  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  usually  in  ponds  and  lagoons  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  in  muddy  slioal  water,  or 
nnder  eel  grass  and  stones.  The  disgusting 
appearance  of  this  fish,  its  slimy  body,  goggle 
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eyes,  and  immense  mouth,  have  generally  pre- 
vented the  use  of  its  flesh  as  food,  though  it  is 
said  to  he  delicate,  palatable,  and  wholesome; 
it  is  a  savage  biter,  and  capable  of  inflicting 
severe  wounds.  Other  species  are  found  in  the 
Indian  and  African  seas,  and  some  larger  ones 
with  soft  scales  on  the  Brazilian  coast, 

TOBACCO,  the  plant  and  the  dried  and  pre- 
pared leaves  of  Nieotiana  tabaimin  aifd  other 
species  of  Nieotiaiui,  a  genus  of  the  tolanacea 
or  nightshade  family.  (See  Solanem.)  The 
name  of  the  genus  commemorates  that  of  Jean 
Nicot,  a  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  who 
in  1660  sent  the  seeds  from  Lisbon  to  France, 
as  those  of  a  highly  valuable  medicinal  plant 
which  was  then  known  throughout  Portugal, 
having  been  introduced  in  1620.  The  botani- 
cal f5)ecifio  name,  and  the  & 
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from  tobago  or  tdbaeo,  the  natire  term  ia  Santo 
Domingo  for  the  tabe  or  pipe  tbroogh  which 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves  was  iohaled. 
The  native  Brazilian  name  for  the  plaot  wis 
petum  (noiT  used  as  a  generic  natne  for  the 
related  petunia),  nhicli  the  Portuguese  intro- 
dnoed  into  Europe,  and  it  is  occasionallj  met 
with  in  old  works.  The  geons  A'Uoliana  is 
mostly  American,  containing  about  GO  species, 
maiuly  herbs,  with  leaves,  Ht^raa,  &c.,  covered 
with  viscid  hairs ;  calji  tubular-beil-shaped 
and  five-lobed ;  corolla  fun  Del- shaped,  with  a 
five-lobed  iimb;  stamens  five,  inserted  on  and 
included  bj  the  corolla ;  ovary  two-celled, 
ripening  into  a  two-celled  capsule,  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  calyx,  and  opening  by  two  or 
several  valves  for  the  escu>e  of  the  uumerons, 
very  sraall,  kidney 'Sh^>ed,  roughened  seeds. 
The  species  most  generally  cultivated  ia  K. 
tabaeuTii,  a  stately  plant,  8  to  6  ft  high,  with 
ample,  oblong-lance-shaped  leaves,  which  are 
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mostly  dccurrent  npon  the  stem,  and  decrease 
in  size  toward  the  summit  of  the  plant;  the 
flowers'  are  in  a  large  terminal  panicle,  the 
rose-pnrplo  corolla  about  3  in.  long.,  witR  a 
somewhat  inflated  throat  and  short  lobes.  This 
species  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives before  America  was  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  has  not  been  detected  in  a  truly  wild  state. 
2f,  TuMtiea,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  largely 
cultivated  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  it  was 
by  tbe  more  northern  aborigines;  it  is  odcb- 
slonally  found  as  a  weed  as  far  north  as  New 
York  stkte,  and  occurs  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  a  relic  of  its  cultivation  by 
the  Indians;  though  a  native  of  tropical  Amer- 
ion,  it  is  more  liardy  thsn  the  common  species ; 
it  WQS  early  introduced  into  cultivation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  has  become  naturalized  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  that  continent.  It  has  ovate, 
petiolcd  leaves,  and  doll  greenish  yellow  flow- 
ers, which  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  N. 
tabatum.    As  its  leaves  in  drying  retain  mnch 


of  their  color,  it  U  sometunea  oalled  gr«eo 
tobacco,  and  being  earlier  and  more  naidy, 
it  is  better  loited  to  northern  localities  than 
the  oommon  species;  it  comes  to  maturity  in 
Canada,  and  is  cultivated  in  northern  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  linasia,  and  various  east- 
ern ooontries ;  tbe  Taridsh,  Unngarian,  and 
Lat«kia  tobaccos  are  of  this  qtecies.  Chinese 
tobacco  is  accredited  to  N.  ChiTtentit,  and 
that  of  Shiraz  to  A'.  Feniea,  species  of  doubt- 
ful origin  and  identity.  K.  repanda  is  said 
to  be  raised  in  Cuba  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  particular  brand  of  cigars.  The  tobacco 
formerly  cultivated  by  tbe  Indians  of  Uia- 
sonri  and  fartlter  west  was,  according  to  Nat- 
tall,  N.  gvadricalTii,  a  low,  much  branched 
plant,  with  short,  lanceolate,  seasile  leave*,  and 
nearly  white  flowers,  opening  only  at  sunset; 
its  native  coontry  is  nnkn own.— Tobacco  is 
largely  produced  in  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  in  some  of  which  the 
plant  has  become  so  thoroughly  nataralized 
that'  an  eastern  origin  has  been  sometimes 
claimed  for  it;  bnt  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  after 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  finds  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  its  oses  and  oaltnre  were 
anywhere  known  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica.— In  speaking  of  the  cultivation  and  nsea 
of  tobacco,  the  common  speciee,  N.  laiaeum, 
is  intended,  onlesa  otherwise  mentioned.  Like 
some  other  plants  of  the  family,  as  tbe  potato 
and  tomato,  tobacco  readily  adapts  itself  to 
new  couditions,  and  it  becomes  to  a  certain 
extent  acclimated.  The  influences  of  climate 
and  soil  upon  the  development  of  plants  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  tobacco  as  cultivated 
in  tbe  United  States;  it  is  grown  from  near 
the  borders  of  Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Ueiico, 
and  almost  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  aerial 
states  produce  a  leaf  of  snch  well  marked 
characteristics  that  a  good  judge  can  at 
once  tell  the  locaUty  of  ita  growth.  The 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  prodnces  a  leaf 
which  is  large,  thin,  and  remarkably  fine  and 
silky,  and  which,  though  deficient  in  flavor,  is 
so  superior  for  wrappers,  or  the  outer  covering 
of  cigsrs,  that  it  is  even  sent  to  Cuba  for  that 
use.  In  the  attempts  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  tobacco  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  aeeda 
from  Cuba  and  other  locsltties  have  been  tried 
there;  bnt  it  is  found  that  in  a  very  few  sea- 
sons the  tobacco,  from  whatever  source  the 
seeds  are  obtained,  becomes  similar  to  that 
which  has  long  been  raised  tliere;  it  has  also 
been  found  that  when  Connecticut  volley  seeds 
are  sown  in  other  localities  the  plants  in  two 
or  three  generations  give  a  product  almost 
precisely  like  that  peculiar  to  the  locality.^ — 
The  first  European  cultivation  of  tobacco  took 
place  in  Portugal,  in  the  early  port  of  the  I6tli 
century;  it  was  riused  in  France  in  1&T2.  a 
boi  full  of  powdered  leaves  having  been  sent 
to  Catharine  do'  Medici,  who  acquir«d  a  tasl« 
for  it,  and  the  plant  was  for  a  time  called 
herbe  de  la  reine.  Tbe  cnlture  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  Europe  and  to  AaiK, 
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in  some  oases  being  checked  bj  severe  laws  or 
made  useful  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Its  pro« 
duotion  in  England,  by  a  law  of  1660,  was  re- 
stricted to  a  very  small  quantity  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  the  prohibition  still  remains  in 
force.  The  earliest  settlers  in  Virginia  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  as  it  was 
a  salable  commodity  in  England ;  but  as  early 
as  1616,  when  the  colony  only  numbered  851 
persons,  a  provision  was  made  by  law  against 
neglect  of  food  crops  in  its  favor. — In  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  the  first  step  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  a  seed  bed;  the  success  of  the  crop 
greatly  depends  upon  the  management  of  this. 
A  spot  with  a  warm  exposure  and  well  shel- 
tered is  selected,  a  temporary  fence  being 
sometimes  put  up  to  protect  it  from  the  winds, 
and  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  thawed  the  bed  is 
highly  manured  and  spaded  or  ploughed.  It 
is  very  common  to  put  upon  the  bed  a  cover- 
ii^  of  brush,  bum  it,  and  rake  the  ashes  into 
the  soil ;  this  burning  destroys  all  the  seeds  of 
weeds  near  the  surface,  and  leaves  the  soil  in 
good  condition.  The  seeds  of  tobacco  are  so 
exceedingly  minute  that  it  is  said  an  ordinary 
thimbleful,  if  each  germinated,  would  produce 
more  than  enough  plants  for  an  acre;  but,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  very  small  seeds,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  will  be  covered  too 
deeply  and  fail.  The  surface  of  the  bed  being 
raked  fine,  the  seed  is  carefully  mixed  with 
several  quarts  of  lime,  ashes,  sand,  or  other 
material  to  aid  in  its  distribution,  and  sown 
with  the  greatest  care  broadcast,  and  the  sur- 
face well  rolled.  After  sowing,  the  bed  re- 
ceives the  closest  attention;  watering  when 
needed,  applying  liquid  manure,  covering  with 
mats  or  straw  on  cool  nights,  and  when  the 
plants  are  well  up  killing  destructive  insects 
and  weeding,  are  among  the  labors  needed  to 
insure  success.  When  the  plants  are  about  4 
in.  high  they  are  ready  to  be  transplanted ;  the 
field  is  previously  prepared,  and  can  hardly  bd 
made  too  rich ;  stable  manure  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  artificial  fertilizers  are  applied  to  this 
most  exhausting  crop ;  the  land  is  marked  out 
in  rows  8  ft.  apart  one  way  and  2  ft.  the  other 
for  small  varieties,  which  will  give  7,000  plants 
to  the  acre,  while  for  larger  kinds  the  rows 
are  8  ft.  one  way  and  4  ft.  the  other,  allow- 
ing 4,200  plants  to  the  acre.  Transplanting  is 
done  in  cloudy  weather,  the  plants  being  set 
at  the  intersection  of  the  rows;  they  soon  be- 
come established,  and  during  their  growth  re- 
ceive the  most  thorough  cultivation.  When 
the  leaves  are  as  large  as  one's  handj  the  to- 
bacco needs  "  worming."  Various  insects  at- 
tack it,  but  the  most  destructive  is  the  large 
"green  worm,"  the  larva  of  a  sphinx;  the 
common  tobacco  worm  in  western  states  is 
tphiTix  Carolina^  but  8,  quinqite-maeulata, 
commonly  found  on  the  potato  and  tomato, 
feeds  upon  tobacco  in  the  eastern  states ;  both 
are  large,  night-flying  moths,  with  five  inches 
spread  of  wing  and  a  long  coiled  proboscis; 
in  their  larval  state  they  eat  voraciously  and 


grow  rapidly,  forming  when  full  grown  a 
caterpillar  8  in.  long,  as  large  as  one's  finger, 
and  having  an  ornamental  horn  (not  a  sting)  at 
its  tail  end.  These  will  ruin  the  leaves  in  a 
short  time ;  the  whole  farm  force  is  frequently 
needed  to  "  worm  "  the  tobacco,  and  it  must  be 
guarded  from  tfiese  attacks  during  its  whole 
growth;  the  worms  are  killed  by  pinching 
them  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  When 
the  plants  and  the  worms  are  small,  a  flock  of 
young  turkeys  may  be  employed,  but  later  ip 
the  season  there  is  no  substitute  for  hand  pick- 
ing. Some  have  killed  the  parent  insects  by 
placing  sirup,  poisoned  with  arsenic  in  the 
large  tubular  flowers  of  the  common  thornap- 
ple  or  Jamestown  weed  (datura  $tramonium) 
and  placing  these  about  the  field.  "  Priming  " 
is  the  name  given  to  the  breaking  ofE  of  such 
leaves  as  toych  the  ground  and  become  broken 
and  soiled ;  this  is  not  practised  by  all  plant- 
ers, some  preferring  to  cure  all  the  leaves  and 
pu}  the  poor  ones  by  themselves.  "  Topping  " 
is  the  stopping  of  the  upward  growth  of  the 
plant  by  brei^ng  off  the  upper  end  of  the 
stem,  in  order  that  the  nourishment  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  production  of  fiow- 
ers  and  seed  may  be  diverted  to  the  greater 
devdopment  of  the  lower  leaves;  some  top  * 
when  the  first  blossom  buds  show,  and  others 
leave  a  given  number  of  leaves,  10  to  16,  as 
experience  has  proved  most  profitable.  The 
upward  growth  of  the  plant  being  checked 
by  toppiag,  branches  soon  appear  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves;  these  are  called  suckers,  and 
the  operation  of  removing  them  is  "sucker-  • 
ing,"  which  is  done  as  soon  as  those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  are  large  enough  to  get 
hold  of,  and  the  laborious  work  must  be  kept 
up  as  long  as  any  suckers  appear.  The  matu- 
rity of  the  crop  is  judged  of  by  the  color  and 
the  feel  of  the  leaf ;  over-ripeness  is  more  in- 
jurious than  its  opposite.  Cutting  is  some- 
times done  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  in  the 
morning,  and  the  tobacco  housed  as  soon  as 
wilted ;  others  cut  in  the  afternoon,  and  house 
the  next  morning.  A  hatchet  or  a  knife  like  a 
corn  knife  is  used,  the  stalk  being  severed  close 
to  the  ground  with  one  blow,  and  laid  down, 
where  it  remains  long  enough  to  wilt  so  that  it 
may  be  handled  without  breaking  the  leaves, 
but  not  so  long  as  to  be  sun-burned.  Where  it 
is  an  important  crop,  large  buildings  (tobacco 
houses)  are  erected  expressly  for  it ;  these  are 
so  arranged  that  the  ventilation  is  under  per- 
fect control;  there  are  several  ventilators  in 
the  roof,  and  each  alternate  board  of  the  up- 
right siding  is  hung  on  hinges,  and  so  arranged 
that  all  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  once; 
the  best  houses  are  provided  with  a  stove. 
The  methods  of  hanging  tobacco  to  dry  vary 
greatly;  the  old  way  is  to  hang  the  plants  upon 
poles,  which  are  supported  at  each  end  by  tim- 
bers arranged  for  the  purpose ;  the  plants  are 
tied  to  the  poles  with  a  strong  twine ;  they 
hang  tops  downward,  and  are  placed  upon  al- 
ternate sides  of  the  pole  and  such  distances 


apart  that  the  leaves  will  not  tonch.    A  verj 
cotnmou  vra;  of  hanging  is  on  laths ;  these  are 
4  ft.  long,  1^  in.  wide,  and  ^  id.  thick;  an  iron 
spear  about  6  in.  long,  with  a  soeket  to  fit  upon 
the  lath,  is  placed  upon  one  end,  and  b;  its 
means  the  tobacco  ia  strung  upon  the  lath,  the 
spear  passing  throngh  the  etallc  near  its  larger 
end ;  lliis  work  is  done  in  the  field,  and  the  laths 
with  their  load  are  hnng  npon  rails  in  the  bam. 
Besides  these  methods  of  hanging  there  are  sev- 
efal  patentedcontriTances  intended tofacilitate 
the  work  and  at  the  same  time  teep  the  plants 
far  enough  apart.     During  the  drjing  close  at- 
tention inut^t  be  paid  to  ventilationj  astheleaves 
drj  they  must  not  be  broken  by  the  wind;  if 
hung  too  close,  the  tobacco  will  "  pole  burn  " 
it  it  does  not  dry  quickly  enough,  the  green 
leaves  may  freeze  .and  be  spoiled ;  fire  heat  is 
often  nsed,  which  improves  the  c^lor,  but  is 
objected  to  by  some  as  injuring  the  flavor;  it 
ordinarily  takes  about  12  weeks  to  cure.   When 
quite  cured,  the  tobacco  is  stripped ;  the  boose 
is  opened  in  a  damp  time,  and  when  the  leaves 
have  absorbed  so  much  moisture  from  the  air 
that  they  will  not  break,  the  tobacco  is  token 
from  the  poles  and  put  in  piles,  where  it  will  re- 
main pliant  fur  a  week.    In  stripping,  the  leaves 
are  at  the  same  time  assorted,  four  qualities 
being  usually  made.     The  first  stripper  takes 
a  stalk  and  picks  oS  all  the  defective  leaves 
near  the  base,  and  throws  it  to  the  next;  the 
second  stripper  removes  all  of  the  next  qual- 
ity, and  so  on ;  the  leaves  are  kept  Iven  and 
smooth,  and  when  the  stripper  gets  enongh  for 
a  "  band,"  which  Is  8  or  4  oz.,  he  binds  them 
together  into  a  bnnch  by 
means  of  another    leaf. 
Up  to  this  stage  the  to- 
bacco is  simply  the  dried 
leaves,  without  the  aroma 
and  other  qualities    for 
which    it   is    esteemed ; 
these  are  developed  only 
after  it  bos  undergone  a 
fermentation  or  is  "con- 
ditioned," to  effect  which 
the  leaves  are  "  bulked." 
The  merchants  who  pur- 
chase   the    tobacco    fre- 
3Qently  prefer  to  "  con- 
ition "  it  in  their  own 
warehouses ;  when  this  is 
the   case,  the  hands  are 
simply   baled   for  trans- 
portation.      "  Hulking  " 
consists  in  stacking  the 
iispd  of  ToiiHQi.        tobacco    in    a    compact 
heap,    the    bnts    of    the 
hands  kid  ontward,   the  leaves  being  care- 
fully smoothed  as  they  are  placed  down ;  in  a 
rude  way  the  bulk  is  made  ou  a  platform  of 
boards  raised  above  the  pronnd  aufflciently  to 
allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  beneath;  when 
the  pile  Is  3  or  4  ft.  high,  planks  and  weights 
are  placed  apon  it,  and  it  is  covered  if  need  be 
with  blankets.    In  this  state  it  remains  until 


the  color,  flavor,  and  other  qnaliti«s  are  prop- 
erly developed,  which  requires  from  four  to 
six  weeks.  Bnlldng  being  the  finishing  pro- 
cess, the  quality  of  the  crop  depeuds  npon  its 
proper  management,  and  it  requires  frequent 
attention.  Tobacco  is  sent  to  market  in  boxes 
containing  about  400  lbs.,  or  in  coaks  holding 
1,300  to  1,600  lbs.;  in  packing  in  casks  tbe 
buts  of  the  bands  are  laid  lowu4  the  outside 
and  trodden  down  by  the  bare  feet  of  the 
packer ;  when  about  100  lbs.  are  thus  packed, 
pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  a  powerful 
lever  is  applied,  after  which  more  tobacco  is 
placed  in,  pressed  agun,  and  so  on  till  the  cask 
is  full. — The  yield  of  marketable  tobacco  to  the 
acre  depends  npon  nomerona  contingencies ; 
hut  the  average  is  not  far  from  600  lbs.,  while 
some  growers  harvest  1,000  lbs.  annually,  and 
this  is  exceeded  in  particular  cases.  Tobacco 
growers  are  very  careful  in  the  matter  of  seed ; 
the  tendency  of  the  plant  to  vary  baa  already 
been  noticed,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
growers  to  save  a  large  supply  of  seed  from  a 
desirable  crop,  as  when  well  kept  it  remains 
good  for  sis  to  ten  years. — The  varioos  kinds 
of  foreign  tobacco  are  known  by  the  names 
of  the  conntrlee  producing  them,  or  the  porta 
whence  they  are  shipped,  such  as  Havana,  Ori- 
noco, Turkey,  Latabia,  Shiraz,  Ac. ;  that  grown 
in  this  country  bears  the  name  of  the  state  or 
some  particular  locality,  while  the  product  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  and  some  ol&er  locali- 
ties bears  the  unmeaning  name  of  "seed  leaf." 
Virginia  tobacco  is  one  of  the  strongest  kiods, 
not  fitted  for  cigars,  bnt  is  made  into  various 
shapea  for  pipes,  and  for  chewing,  and  used 
for  snuff;  Maryland  is  paler  and  weaker,  and 
used  for  pipes;  Kentucky  Is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  and  in  this  as  with  the  Misaonri 
there  is  mnch  variety ;  the  Florida  is  now  In- 
coming known  as  a  fine  tobacco,  and  used  for 
cigars;  the  best  of  the  northern  kinds  for 
making  cigar  wrappers  is  the  Connecticut,  and 
those  from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  north- 
em  states  are  valned  in  proportion  as  ibey 
approach  this  in  textnre,  as  for  this  use  strength 
or  flavor  is  not  required ;  the  body  of  the  cigar 
being  made  of  Havana,  a  leaf  that  has  on  at- 
tractive color  and  silky  feel  is  sought  for.  (See 
CmiB.J  The  Turkish  and  other  kinds  from  tho 
East  are  only  nsed  cut  fine  for  pipes,  or  granu- 
lated tor  cigarettes.  Manila  tobacco  is  im- 
ported only  in  the  form  of  peculiar  conical 
cigars  called  cheroots.     Very  fine  tobacco  m 

Croduced  in  Paraguay,  and  small  quantities 
ave  been  imported. — In  whatever  manner  tbo 
tobacco  may  be  manufactured  (except  for 
snuff),  the  first  step  is  to  "strip"  IL  The 
hands,  being  moistened  to  prevent  breaking. 
are  untied,  and  the  strong  midrib  of  the  leaf 
is  removed  ;  this  work  is  done  by  women  and 
children ;  the  upper  surfuoes  of  the  leaf  are 
folded  together  lengthwise,  and  tbo  midrib 
dexterously  separated  by  a  pnli ;  the  "  stems," 
as  the  midribs  are  called,  are  used  in  the  poorer 
kinds  of  ent  tobaooo  and  snuff,  but  are  nearljr 
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a  waste  prodact,  being  sold  at  low  rates  for 
making  sheep  dip  to  destroy  ticks  on  those 
animaU,  and  for  famigating  greenhouses  to 
destroy  insects.  Some  tobacco  is  sold  which 
^ems  to  be  of  the  leaf  merely  stripped,  made 
into  a  roll,  and  subjected  to  moderate  pressure, 
without  any  foreign  substance,  and  some  of 
the  cut  tobacco  is  of  this  kind ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  that  made  up  into  cakes,  heads,  plugs, 
or  pigs,  as  the  parcels  are  variously  called,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  cut  for  both  smoking 
and  chewing,  is  prepared  by  various  processes 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  consumers ;  molasses, 
liquorice  paste,  a  decoction  of  figs,  and  glycer- 
ine are  used  to  impart  a  sweet  taste,  give  color, 
and  prevent  rapid  drying;  common  salt  ana 
other  salts  are  used  for  flavoring,  and  nitrate 
of  potash  or  soda  is  sometimes  added  to  in- 
crease the  combustibility  ;  anise  and  other  aro- 
matics  are  added  for  their  flavor,  and  smoking 
tobaccos  have  their  odor  increased,  if  not  im- 
proved, by  the  use  of  cascarilla  bark,  and  lately 
licUrU  odoratUsim<Lf  the  leaves  of  which  are 
largely  coUeoted  in  Florida  and  sold  as  *^  wild 
vanilla"  or  deerVtongue  (see  Vanilla)  ;  these 
contain  a  great  deal  of  coumarine,  the  aromatic 
principle  of  the  Tonqua  bean,  a  seed  employed 
for  scenting  snuff.  These  additions,  except 
those  for  odor,  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  li- 
quid technically  termed  "  liquor  "  or  "  sauce,'' 
in  which  the  leaves  are  steeped. — To  make  cut 
tobacco,  the  leaves,  are  made  up  into  large 
cakes,  which  are  cut  into  shreds  or  filaments 
by  the  action  of  machines  similar  in  principle 
to  straw-cutters.  In  this  condition  the  tobaceo 
is  put  up  in  a  great  variety  of  packages,  which 
are  marked  with  fanciful  names.  The  dark- 
colored  leaves,  made  still  darker  by  the  liquor- 
ing process,  produce  the  coarse  variety  (^led 
shag,  and  the  better  sorts  are  converted  by 
spinning  processes  into  cords  variously  folded 
or  twisted,  and  distinguished  by  different  names. 
The  term  "negro  head"  is  applied  to  coarse 
rolls  of  tobacco  weighing  6  or  8  lbs.  each.  The 
variety  known  as  "  pig-tail "  is  also  spun ;  the 
cord,  but  little  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  is  often 
braided,  and  then  oiled  and  packed  closely  in 
kegs.  In  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of  to- 
bacco, intended  chiefly  for  home  consumption, 
after  being  cut  up,  is  made  into  flat  cakes, 
which  are  moistened  with  molasses  and  power- 
fully compressed ;  these  cakes  are  about  5  in. 
long  and  1^  in.  wide,  and  when  closely  packed 
in  the  strong  oak  boxes  in  which  they  are  sent 
to  market,  they  form  a  compact  mass,  from 
which  the  cakes  are  torn  out  only  by  the  ap- 
plication of  considerable  force;  this,  known 
as  plug  or  Cavendish  tobacco,  is  in  common 
use  for  chewing,  and  is  smoked  in  pipes  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  tobacco  of  the  strongest 
flavor. — Snuffs  vary  greatly  in  quality,  the 
poorer  kinds  being  made  from  the  "stems," 
or  midribs  of  the  leaves,  separated  in  preparing 
tobacco  for  other  purposes ;  in  the  flner  kinds 
these  are  rejected,  the  blade  or  better  portion 
of  the  leaf  only  being  used ;  and  in  interme- 
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diate  qualities  both  parts  are  ground  up  to- 
gether, and  the  refuse  or  dust  from  the  cutting 
machines  is  used.  There  are  two  principcd 
claises  of  snuffs,  the  dry  and  the  moist.  The 
dry  snuffs  are  prepared  from  tobacco  which 
has  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  before 
grinding,  and  they  differ  in  quality  according 
to  the  proportion  of  stem  they  contain ;  they 
are  usually  very  finely  powdered,  of  a  light 
yellowish  brown  color,  and  from  their  exces- 
sive dryness  are  very  diffusible  in  the  air,  and 
need  careful  handling;  lime  is  said  to  be  some- 
times mixed  with  these  snuffs,  to  increase  their 
dryness,  and  those  so  treated  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  membranes  of  the  nose.  The 
Scotch  or  yellow  snuff  is  the  commonest  of 
this  class ,-  this  is  usually  packed  in  bladders ; 
yellow  ochre  is  often  added  to  improve  the 
color  and  as  a  cheap  adulteration  to  increase 
the  weight.  The  names  of  some  of  the  brands 
indicate  the  method  of  preparation,  such  as 
"high-dried"  and  "high  toast-"  The  Irish 
and  Welsh  snuffs  belong  in  this  class ;  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Irish  brands  is  Lundy  Foot, 
taking  its  name  from  the  original  makers, 
Lundy,  Foot  and  co.  The  moist  snuffs  present 
a  greater  number  of  varieties.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  tobacco  while  moist,  and 
are  subjected  to  various  manipulations.  The 
finely  divided  tobacco  is  moistened,  usually 
with  a  solution  of  salt,  and  placed  in  a  heap 
to  ferment ;  the  extent  to  which  this  fermen- 
tation is  carried,  the  fineness  of  the  subsequent 
grinding,  the  addition  of  perfumes,  and  the 
admixture  of  other  substances  to  increase  the 
pungency  or  to  maintain  its  moist  condition, 
all  vary  in  producing  the  different  commercial 
varieties.  Carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  form 
of  pearlash,  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  keep 
Uie  snuff  damp.  Salt  is  added  to  all  moist 
snuffs,  and  is  not  regarded  as  an  adulteration, 
as  it  is  considered  necessary  to  prevent  mould. 
Various  essential  oils  are  used  to  perfume  par- 
ticular brands,  the  most  common  being  those 
of  bergamot  and  rose;  powdered  orris  root 
and  rosewood  are  both  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  color  of  the  snuff  is  due  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  fermented.  The  leading  brands  of 
moist  snuffs  are  rappees  (Fr.  rdper^  to  rasp) 
of  various  kinds  (coarser-grained  than  oth- 
er varieties),  prince's  mixture,  maccoboy  (Fr. 
inaeouha\  Dutch  carrottee.  Grand  Cairo,  &c. 
Snuff  is  much  more  largely  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  Scotland  the  rappee  snuff  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, the  so-called  Scotch  snuff  being  used 
chiefly  by  women  of  the  lower  classes. — The 
flrst  analysis  of  tobacco  was  made  by  Vau- 
quelin  in  1809,  who  detected  a  volatile  ac- 
rid principle,  which  was  not  isolated  till  1828, 
by  Posselt  and  Reimann,  as  a  colorless  oily 
liquid,  which  was  called  nicotine  or  niootia, 
and  is  the  constituent  upon  which  the  active 
properties  of  the  plant  chiefly  depend.  (Bee 
NicoTiA.)     llie  proportion  of  this  alkaloid 
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in  the  dried  leaves  varies  from  less  than  2 
per  cent,  in  Havana  to  nearly  8  per  cent,  in 
tobacco  produced  in  the  department  of  Lot  in 
France.  The  occurrence  of  nicotia  in  tobacco 
smoke  is  asserted  by  some  chemists,  while  oth- 
ers have  failed  to  detect  it.  Another  constitu- 
ent is  tobacco  camphor,  or  nicotianine,  a  con- 
crete volatile  oil  which  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  distillate  as  minute  crystals  when  the 
leaves  are  distilled  with  water;  very  discrep- 
ant accounts  are  given  of  its  sensible  proper- 
ties, which  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 
Besides  these  the  leaves  contain  a  bitter  extrac- 
tive matter,  gum,  malate  of  lime,  chlorophyl, 
albuminoids,  malic  acid,  woody  fibre,  and  va- 
rious salts.  The  amount  of  ash  is  very  large, 
varying  from  16  to  27  per  cent.  Wolflf  found 
in  1,000  parts  of  air-dried  leaves  197*5  of  ash, 
composed  as  follows :  potash,  54*1 ;  soda,  7*8 ; 
magnesia,  20*7;  lime,  78*1;  phosphoric  acid, 
7*1 ;  sulphuric  acid,  7*7;  silica,  19*0;  oyorine,^ 
8*8.  The  leaves  contain  from  2^  to  4^  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  partly  in  the  form  of  nitrates ; 
this,  with  the  large  content  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  shows  the  heavy,  draft  made  by 
the  crop  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  most  liberal 
manuring.  By  dry  or  destructive  distillation 
at  a  red  neat,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained, 
of  about.the  color  and  consistence  of  molasses, 
with  acrid  taste,  and  precisely  the  odor  of  an 
old  pipe ;  this  is  powerfully  poisonous ;  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  tobacco  it  is  used  in  oint- 
ments for  skin  diseases.  This  oil  has  been  de- 
tected in  tobacco  smoke  together  with  nico- 
tianine (as  some  assert),  nicotia,  salts  of  ammo- 
nia, hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
several  volatile  fatty  acids,  phenol,  creosote, 
and  numerous  basic  substances  of  the  picolinic 
series.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  smoking  cannot  be  directly 
deduced  from,  although  closely  allied  to,  those 
of  tobacco  administered  by  the  mouth  oi^  oth- 
erwise.— The  admixture  of  some  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
tobacco  cannot  be  properly  called  adultera- 
tions, as  they  are  added  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
consumers.  Water,  necessary  to  bring  the 
leaf  into  proper  form,  may  be  sometimes 
fraudulently  used  to  increase  the  weight,  and 
those  who  keep  the  unmanufactured  tobacco 
in  store  are  careful  that  it  shall  not  lose  in 
this  respect;  the  other  additions,  of  various 
saccharine  and  saline  matters,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  England,  where  tobacco 
bears  a  high  price,  there  is  a  temptation  to  add 
other  materials,  and,  especially  in  cut  tobaccos, 
various  vegetable  substances  have  been  de- 
tected ;  dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  and  other 
leaves,  malt  sprouts,  and  peat  are  among  the 
most  important ;  but  the  use  of  these  is  not 
frequent,  as  detection  in  the  adulteration  of 
tobacoo,  and  even  their  possession  by  a  tobac- 
conist, are  punished  by  a  fine  of  £200.  The 
microscope  serves  for  the  detection  of  these 
adulterations,  the  structure  of  the  true  leaf 


being  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  likely  to 
be  mixed  with  it.  The  various  salts,  such  as 
nitrates  to  increase  the  combustibility,  and  oth- 
ers to  ipodify  the  flavor  or  to  increase  the 
weight,  are  detected  by  chemical  tests.  SSniflff 
is  more  liable  to  adulteration  than  any  other 
form  of  tobacco ;  common  salt  is  a  very  fre- 
quent addition ;  ochres  and  other  earthy  mat- 
ters, pearlash  to  absorb  moisture,  oxide  of  lead, 
and  various  other  foreign  substances,  Including 
powdered  glass  (supposed  to  be  accidental), 
nave  been  detected. — The  medicinal  effects  of 
tobacco  upon  the  system  are  very  marked, 
whether  it  is  taken  internally  or  applied  ex- 
ternally. In  small  quantities,  taken  by  eitiier 
of  the  methods  in  which  it  is  commonly  used^ 
as  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuffing  the  pulver- 
ized dry  leaf,  it  acts  as  a  sedative  narcotic; 
in  larger  quantities,  or  with  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  it  causes  giddiness,  f aintness,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  purging,  with  great  debility; 
as  the  nausea  continues  with  severe  retching,' 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  mus- 
cles relaxed,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  fainting  and 
sometimes  convulsions  ensue,  terminating  in 
death.  Its  power  of  causing  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  system  is  great,  and  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  surgical  treatment,  as  by  Dr. 
Physick  in  a  case  of  obstinate  and  long  con- 
tinued dislocation  of  the  jaw,  the  desired  effect 
being  produced  by  smoking,  to  which  the  pa- 
tient was  unaccustomed.  An  infusion  or  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  has  been  introduced  into  the 
rectum  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  a  hernia 
or  intestinal  obstruction ;  but  it  is  now  entirely 
superseded  for  these  purposes  by  the  more  ef- 
fectual and  less  dangerous  ether  or  chloroform. 
Its  physiological  action  is  nearly  opposed  to 
that  of  strychnia,  to  which  it  haa  been  used 
as  an  antidote.  It  is  also  applied  in  the  form 
of  infusions  and  cataplasms  to  relieve  various 
spasmodic  affections,  and  its  use  generally  in 
medicine  is  in  external  applications,  the  nau- 
sea it  occasions  almost  wholly  preventing  its 
exhibition  internally.  It  is  recommended  in 
articular  gout,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia ;  and 
the  toothache  is  often  relieved  by  smoking  a 
cigar.  The  application  of  the  infusion,  or  even 
of  the  leaves,  or  of  po\ydered  tobacco,  to  sur- 
faces deprived  of  the  cuticle,  has  sometimes 
been  attended  with  fatal  effects;  these  have 
even  followed  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke. 
The  powerfully  nauseating  effects  of  tobacco 
suggest  tits  use  as  an  emetic,  but  it  is  rarely 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Entirely  differ- 
ent opinions  have  been  entertained*by  the  most 
respectable  medical  authorities  as  to  the  effects 
of  tobacco  upon  the  system,  whether  beneficial 
or  hurtful,  as  it  is  commonly  used ;  and  ever 
since  its  early  introduction  many  have  ear- 
nestly condemned  it  for  its  supposed  univer- 
sally injurious  qualities.  Its  use  nevertbele^ 
has  been  constantly  increanng,  and  multitodes 
among  all  nations  depend  upon  it  daily,  suffer- 
ing extremely  if  deprived  of  it  for  a  time.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  show  that  the  use 
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of  tobacco  lessens  mental  vigor,  but  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  produce  abundant  instances  to 
prove  that  its  action  in  this  direction  can  be 
bat  slight.  Its  use,  however,  is  specially  to 
be  avoided  by  persons  who  have  not  reached 
their  full  bodily  development.  Medical  au- 
thorities are  able  to  trace  pretty  clearly  to  its 
extreme  use  certain  forms  of  pharyngitis,  dys- 
pepsia, palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  so-called 
nervousness.  A  form  of  blindness  known  as 
tobacco  amaurosis  is  recognized  by  oculists; 
this  is  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  attended  by 
actual  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  gen- 
erally very  amenable  to  treatment. — In  Spain 
and  Spanish  American  countries  women  smoke 
as  well  as  men,  while  in  England  and  North 
America  the  use  Qf  tobacco  by  women,  except 
in  the  form  of  snufL  is  very  rare,  and  the  use 
of  snuff  by  women  is  becoming  less  frequent. 
The  use  of  snuff  for  ^* dipping"  appears  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  southern  states;  it  avoids 
the  unpleasant  effects  of  snuffing,  and  has  been 
largely  practised  in  secret  as  well  as  openly ;  it 
is  donewith  a  small  brush,  which  is  first  wetted, 
then  dipped  in  snuff,  and  applied  to  the  gums ; 
it  is  thought  to  brighten  the  eyes  and  improve 
the  complexion  of  the  young,  but  the  older 
soon  abandon  it  for  the  pipe. — The  general  es- 
timaefe  of  the  crop  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1875  is : 
Virginia,  65,000  hhds. ;  Maryland,  36,000 ; 
Ohio,  15,000 ;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  100,- 
000;  Illinois  and  Indiana,  80,000;  Missouri, 
80,000 ;  total,  275,000  hhds.  In  January,  1876, 
the  average  values  of  leaf  tobacco  per  hhd. 
were:  Kentucky,  $150 ;  Virginia,  $120;  Mary- 
land, $60;  Ohio,  $60;  at  which  rates  the  total 
valoe-of  the  estimated  crop  of  1875  would  be 
$29,400,000.  The  annual  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  60,000  to  75,000 
hhds.  Of  seed-leaf  tobacco  the  stock  on  hand 
on  Jan.'  1,  1875,  was  180,000  cases ;  exported 
during  the  year,  35,000 ;  consumption,  70,000 ; 
packed  in  hogsheads  and  for  cutting  purposes, 
10,000 ;  total,  115,000 ;  leaving  stock  on  hand 
Jan.  1,  1876,  65,000  cases,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  estimated  crop  of  1875,  as  follows : 


STATES. 

Cofnnectlcat  and  Maaaachiiaetta. . 

New  York 

Pennsylyania 

Ohio.: ; 

WtsooDsin  and  other  W.  states . . 

Total 


Cwai. 

Price. 

40,000 
10,000 
80,000 
lfi,000 
10,000 

106,000 

•TO 
80 

eo 

80 
83 

•  • 

ValiM. 


$2,800,000 

800,000 

1.800,000 

450,000 

800,000 

$5,650,000 


The  receipts  and  shipments  of  American  leaf 
tobacco  at  the  principal  tobacco  ports  in  the 
United  States  in  1875  were  as  follows : 


PORTS. 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Vii^ia 

Baltimore 

Total 


RmsItwI,  Iihdi. 


180,205 


SblppMl,  hMi. 


46,982 

54,881 

4,017 

4,44T 

88,966 

22,450 

40,290 

42;980 

124,658 


The  exports  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  from  the 
port  of  New  York  in  1875  were :  leaf  in  hhds., 
54,881;  cases,  80,668;  bales,  45,122 ;  ceroons, 
18,515;  stems  in  hhds.,  mostly  to  Germany, 
2,253;  manufactured  tobacco,  6,554,986  lbs. 
The  greater  part  was  distributed  as  f oUows : 


oouimuEs. 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

Italy 


Hhds. 

751 
22,816 

""60 

BklM. 

16,108 
8,888 

11,718 
8,909 

12,625 

88 
28,060 

"  "25 

OnrDons. 


•  ■  •  • 


12,754 
"'761 


Manufactured  tobacco  was  exported  as  follows : 
to  Great  Britain,  2,866,560  lbs. ;  Germany, 
86,718  lbs.;  West  Indies,  754,865  lbs.;  South 
America,  1,109,155  lbs. ;  Australia,  1,246,262 
lbs.;  and  in  less  quantities  to  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  China,  and 
India.  The  receipts  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  in  1875  were  82,819  bales.— See 
Joubert,  Ifouveau  manuel  du  fdbrieant  de  to- 
hoc  (Paris,  1844) ;  Hassall,  "Adulterations  de- 
tected in  Food  and  Medicine  "  (London,  1857 ; 
new  and  enlarged  ed.,  1876) ;  H.  P.  Prescott, 
"  Tobacco  and  its  Adulterations "  (London, 
1858);  "The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Tobacco," 
by  John  Lizars,  professor  of  surgery  (Edin- 
burgh; reprinted,  Philadelphia,  1859);  Fair- 
holt,  "  Tobacco,  its  History  and  Associations  " 
(London,  1859;  new  ed.,  1875);  "Tobacco 
Culture,  by  Fourteen  Experienced  Cultiva- 
tors" (New  York,  1868);  and  "Tobacco,"  by 
John  Dunning,  in  the  "  British  Manufacturing 
Industries  "  (1876). 

TOBACCO  PIFEi    See  Pipe,  Tobacco. 

TOBACM),  an  island  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  N.  point  of 
which  is  in  lat.  ll**  25'  N.,  Ion.  60°  82'  W.,  82 
m.  long ;  area,  120  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  17,- 
054.  It  is  a  mass  of  rocks  which  rises  abrupt- 
ly on  the  N.  E.  side  and  descends  toward  the 
S.  W.,  the  most  elevated  part  of  which  is  about 
900  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  several  good 
harbors  on  the  N.  side  for  vessels  of  150  tons,, 
and  a  few  on  the  S.  side.  The  valleys  are  well, 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  The  produc- 
tions are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  value 
of  iml)orts  in  1874  was  £48,748 ;  of  exports, 
£45,280.  It  has  a  lieutenant  governor,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  governor  of  the  Windward  isl- 
ands, a  privy  council,  a  legislative  council  of  7 
members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  16  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  parishes.  The  capital  is 
Scarborough,  on  the  S.  coast. — Tobago  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Great  Britain  in  1768. 

TOBIT,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  canon,  but  regarded  as  apoc- 
ryphal by  Jews  and  Protestants.  It  contains 
the  history  of  Tobit  or  Tobias,  a  pious  Jew  of 
the  tri9e  of  Naphtali,  living  in  exile  at  Nine- 
veh. Being  purveyor  to  the  court  of  King 
Shalmaneser,  he  became  wealthy;  but  under 
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Sennacherib  be  lost  bis  position  and  bis  prop- 
erty, because  be  bad  buried  Jews  wbo  bad  been 
executed.  Having  returned  to  Nineveb  after 
tbe  deatb  of  Sennacberib,  be  became  blind; 
but  be  was  cured  by  the  application  to  hia 
eyes  of  the  gall  of  a  fish  which  his  son  To- 
bias had  brought  home  from  a  journey  under- 
taken in  company  with  the  angel  Raphael. 
The  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint,  which  some 
writers  believe  to  be  the  original,  and  the  Latin 
translation  of  Jerome,  which  be  claims  to  have 
made  from  a  Chaldaic  text,  differ  considerably. 
The  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  who,  according  to  Ewald,  most  prob- 
ably wrote  in  the  far  East  about  350  a,  0. 
Among  the  best  commentaries  are  those  of 
Fritzsche  (Leipsio,  1853),  Sengelmann  (Ham- 
burg, 1869),  and  Reusch  (Freiburg,  1857), 

TOBOLSK*  L  A  government  of  Russia,  in 
western  Siberia,  extending  from  the  Arctic 
ocean  to  the  Central  Asian  provinces  of  Akmo- 
linsk  and  Semipolatinsk,  separated  on  the  west 
by  the  Ural  mountains  from  European  Russia, 
and  bounded  E.  by  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk ;  area, 
581,964  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,086,848.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Obi  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries, and  contains  extensive  lakes.  Timber 
abounds  in  the  south.  Its  great  mineral  re- 
sources are  not  yet  properly  explored.  The 
land  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  yields 
much  grain.  Fish  and  game,  including  fur- 
bearing  animals,  are  especially  plentiful.  Tbe 
transit  trade  with  China  is  considerable.  II« 
A  city,  capital  of  the  government,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tobol,  nearly  1,200  m.  E.  K  E.  of  Moscow; 
pop.  in  1867,  20,330.  It  contains  a  cathedral 
and  many  other  churches,  several  mosques,  an 
episcopal  palace,  an  arsenal,  a  theatre,  and  a 
gymnasium.  Inside  the  citadel  is  a  workhouse 
for  Siberian  exiles  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant. 

TOCA1ITIN&  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the 
Almas  and  Maranhao,  which  rise  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Qojea  and  unite  in  lat.  14''  S.,  Ion.  49° 
15'  W.  After  a  course  of  about  1,000  m.,  in  a 
general  northerly  direction,  it  falls  into  the 
Rio  Pard,  about  80  m.  8.  W.  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  The  Araguay,  Parannan,  Great 
Somno,  Tucahunas,  and  Theresa  are  its  afflu- 
ents. The  tide  ascends  about  300  m.,  and  at 
its  mouth  the  Tooantins  is  8  m.  wide. 

TOOQUEniXE,  Alexis  Charin  Heul  OML  de,  a 
French  author,  born  in  Paris,  July  29,  1805, 
died  in  Cannes,  April  16,  1859.  He  studied 
law,  was  appointed  a  judge  in  Versailles  in 
1826,  was  promoted  in  1830,  and  in  1831  was 
sent  with  Gustave  de  Beaumont  on  a  mission 
to  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  peniten- 
tiary system.  The  report  of  their  observa- 
tions was  published  under  the  title  Du  sysUme 
penitentiaire  aux  ^tats-  Unis  (8vo,  1832 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Francis  Lieber,  8vo,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1833).  De  Tocqueville  investigated 
at  the  same  time  the  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions of   the  country,  and  wrote  his  cele- 


brated philosophical  work  De  la  demotratie 
aux  £taU-  UnU  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1835),  which 
received  the  Montyon  prize,  and  procured  his 
admission  to  the  academy  (1844).  He  was 
elected  in  1839  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  became  the  leader  of  a  moderate  wing 
of  the  opposition.  As  a  member  of  tbe  con- 
stituent assembly  in  1848,  he  opposed  social- 
istic doctrines  and  ultra-democratic  measures. 
After  attending  the  diplomatic  conferences 
in  Brussels  upon  Italian  afifairs,  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  aflEairs,  June  2,  1849.  He 
strongly  supported  the  French  expedition  to 
Rome,  but,  dissatisfied  with  Louis  Napoleon  Id 
other  respects,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. On  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  protested  against 
the  coup  cTStat,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  re- 
leased after  a  few  days,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life.  In  1856  he  published  Van/cim 
regime  et  la  revolution  (8vo ;  translated  by  J. 
Bonner,  12mo,  New  York,  1856).  Hisffiurr« 
et  eorrespondanee  inedites  have  been  published 
with  a  biographical  notice  by  G.  de  Beaumont 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1860 ;  English  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo,  London  and  Boston,  1861).  His  complete 
works  are  in  9  vols.  (Paris,  1860-'66).  His 
"Democracy  in  America ^^  was  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Reeve,  with  a  preface  and 
notes  by  John  0.  Spencer  (8vo,  New  York, 
1838;.  new  ed.,  London,  1875;  abridged  ed., 
**  American  Institutions  and  their  Influence,^' 
with  notes,  16mo,  New  York,  1856);  and 
Reeve's  translation  has  been  edited  by  Prof. 
F.  Bowen  (2  vols.  8vo,  Cambridge,  1862).- 
See  "Correspondence  and  Conversations  of 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  with  Nassau  William 
Senior,"  edited  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson  (2  vok, 
London,  1872). 

TOD,  hmoy  an  English  soldier,  bom  in  17S2, 
died  in  London,  Nov.  17,  1885.  He  went  to 
India  in  1800  as  a  cadet  in  the  East  India  com- 
pany's service,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lien- 
tenant  colonel.  After  the  Mahratta  war,  he 
was  engaged  to  survey  Rajpootana,  of  which 
a  topographical  map  was  finished  in  1815.  lie 
was  political  agent  of  Mewar  and  other  Raj- 
poot states  from  1817  to  1828.  He  wrote  "  An- 
nals and  Antiquities  of  Rajastban"  (2  vols. 
4to,  London,  1829-'32),  and  "  Travels  in  West- 
ern India"  (4to,  1839). 

TODD.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  and  drained  by  Pond  river 
and  several  large  creeks ;  area,  350  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  12,612,  of  whom  4,860  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  hiDy  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  and  the  St  Louis 
and  Southeastern  railroads.  The  chfef  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  178,837  bushels  of  wheat, 
445,276  of  Indian  com,  57,875  of  oat^  18,490 
of  sweet  potatoes,  2,620,193  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
18,925  of  wool,  65,260  of  butter,  and  1,633 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,363  horses,  1,789 
mules  and  asses,  2,000  milch  cows,  2,423  other 
cattle,  7,800  sheep,  and  18,870  swine.  Capital, 
Elkton.    II.  A  central  county  of  Minnesota, 
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watered  by  Long  Prairie  and  Pjytridge  rivers 
and  other  streams;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,036.  The  surface  is  generally  leyel,  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  small  lakes,  and  the 
soil  is  productive.  The  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road passes  through  the  N.  part.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  15,907  bushels  of 
wheat,  18,012  of  oats,  18,786  of  potatoes,  26,- 
683  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,839  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  74  horses,  887  milch  cows,  and  618  other 
cattle.  Capital,  Long  Prairie.  III.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Nebraska,  and 
lying  between  the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  riv- 
ers; area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 887. 
The  river  bottoms  are  very  fertile ;  the  uplands 
consist  of  prairies.    Capital,  Fort  Randal. 

TODD,  Henry  Joha,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  1763,  died  at  Settrington,  Yorkshire, 
Dec.  24,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  vicar  of  Milton  near  Canterbury,  rec- 
tor of  AUhallows,  London,  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts at  Lambeth  palace  (1808),  rector  of 
Settrington  (1820),  prebendary  of  York  (1880), 
and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  (1882).  His  pub- 
lications comprise  *^  lUustrations  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  Geoffrey*  Chaucer  and  John 
Gower "  (8vo,  1810) ;  an  edition  of  Johnson's 
"  Dictionary,"  with  corrections  and  additions 
(4  vols.  4to,  1814) ;  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Brian  Walton  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1821) ; 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
concerning  the  Authorship  of  Ic6h  Basilikd" 
(8vo,  1825) ;  "  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Milton  "  (8vo,  1826) ;  and  a 
life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (2  vols.  8vo,  1881). 

TODD,  Jamm  Heithonie,  an  Irish  antiquary, 
bom  in  Dublin,  April  28, 1805,  died  near  there, 
June  28,  1869.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, became  a  fellow  there  in  1831,  and  was 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of 
Dublin.  Ho  was  also  treasurer  and  precentor 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  president  of  the 
royal  Irish  academy,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Irish  archsBological  society.  H^e  edited 
several  rare  Irish  manuscripts  and  tracts,  in- 
cluding "  The  Wars  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland," 
and  published  "  Historical  Tablets  and  Medal- 
lions "  (1828) ;  "  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  Antichrist"  (1840);  "Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Successors  of  St.  Patrick  and 
Archbishops  of  Armagh"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1861); 
and  "  St  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland  "  (1868). 
He  collected  a  library  of  manuscripts,  which 
after  his  death  brought  extraordinary  prices. 

TODD,  John,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  in 
Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800,  died  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1873.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1822,  spent  four  years  at  the  Ando- 
ver  theological  seminary,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Congregational  church  at 
Groton  in  1827.  In  1833  he  was  settled  over 
the  Edwards  church  at  Northampton,  in  1836 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  1842 
to  1872  was  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.    He  was  one  of  the 


founders  of  Mount  Holyoke  female  seminary, 
and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  young  ladies'  institute  of  Pitts- 
field. In  1845  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Williams  college.  His  principal  works, 
most  of  which  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions both  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  several  translated  into  other  languages, 
are:  "Lectures  to  Children"  (2  vols.  16mo, 
Northampton,  1884;  2d  series,  1858);  "Stu- 
dent's Manual"  (12mo,  1835);  "Index  Re- 
rum,"  prepared  for  noting  books  read  (4to, 
1885);  "Truth  made  Simple"  (18mo,  1889); 
" Great  Cities,  their  Moral  Influence"  (18mo, 
1841);  "Lost  Sister  of  Wyoming"  (18mo, 
1841);  "The  Young  Man"  (18mo,  1848); 
"Simple  Sketches"  (2  vols.  16mo,  Pittflfield, 
1848);  "Pastor's  Daughter"  (24mo,  1844); 
"  Stories  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  "  (2  vols. 
18mo,  Northampton,  1850-'51) ;  "  Summer 
Gleanings"  (12mo,  1852);  "The  Daughter  at 
School"  (12mo,  1854);  "The  Angel  of  the 
Iceberg,  and  other  Stories"  (18mo,  1859); 
"  Future  Punishment "  (82mo,  New  York, 
1863) ;  "  Mountain  Gems  "  (4  vols.  16mo,  Bos- 
ton, 1864) ;  "  Nuts  for  Boys  to  Crack  "  (16mo, 
New  York,  1866 ;  8vo,  1868) ;  "  Polished  Dia- 
monds "  .(16mo,  Boston,  1866) ;  "  Serpents  in 
the  Dove^s  Nest"  (18mo,  1867);  "Woman's 
Rights"  (18mo,  New  York,  1868);  "The 
Water  Dove,  and  other  Gems  "  (18mo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868);  "Mountain  Flowers"  (16mo, 
Northampton,  1869);  "Sunset  Land,  or  the 
Great  Pacific  Slope"  (Boston,  1869);  and 
" Old-Fashioned  Lives"  (1870).  Several  col- 
lective editions  of  his  works  were  published 
from  1858  to  1868.— See  "John  Todd,  the 
Story  of  his  Life,  told  mainly  by  Himself, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Rev.  John  E.  Todd" 
(16mo,  New  York,  1876). 

TODD,  Robert  Bcattey,  a  British  physiologist, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1809,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
80, 1860.  He  was  educated  in  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  went  to  London  in  1881,  became  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  King's  col- 
lege in  1887,  and  was  also  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  King's  college  hospital.  He  had 
great  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  and  pub- 
lished "Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology "  (4  vols.  8vo)  ;  "  The  Physiological 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man"  (2  vols. 
8vo),  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bowman ;  "  An- 
atomy of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,"  &c. ;  "  Lec- 
tures on  Paralysis  and  Brain  Diseases;"  and 
"  Treatise  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism." 

TODDT  TRE&    See  Palm,  vol.  ziii.,  d.  18. 

TODHCNTEB,  Isaac,  an  English  mathemati- 
cian, born  in  Rye  in  1820.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1848,  and  became  mathematical 
lecturer  at  St.  John's  college.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  works  on  higher  mathematics 
for  college  instruction,  which  enjoy  great  favor 
in  England.  The  most  important  of  his  works 
on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  mathematics 
are  the  "  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Cal- 
culus of  Variations  during  the  19th  Century  " 
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(1861),  **  Researclies  on  the  CalculoB  of  Va- 
riations "  (1872),  and  "  History  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Theories  of  Attraction  and  the  Fig- 
ure of  Uie  Earth,  from  the  Time  of  Newton 
to  that  or  Laplace  "  (2  vols.,  1873). 

TOINLEBEBI)  Wnu  Edwdy  a  Russian  military 
engineer,  horn  in  Mitan,  Oourland,  May  20, 
1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  engi- 
neers in  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  being  em- 
ployed in  that  department  he  served  in  the 
Caucasus  against  ohamyl  from  1848  to  1851, 
and  against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube  in  1 858-'4. 
He  displayed  great  genius  in  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol,  and  was  wounded,  June  20,  1855. 
Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  strength- 
ening J^ikolayev  and  Cronstadt.  In  1860  he 
became  chief  of  engineering  in  the  war  office, 
with  the  rank  of  general,  and  he  is  at  the  same 
time  the  adjunct  of  the  grand  duke  Nicholas 
in  the  general  direction  of  this  service.  His 
history  of  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1864)  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  and  reviewed  in  a  volume  by 
William  Howard  Russell  (London,  1864). 

TOFANA*    See  Aqua  Tofaka. 

TOCnUIL  KEG.    See  Sbljites. 

TOUT)  or  Ticati  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  and  65  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  the  city 
of  Sivas,  on  the  Yeshil  Irmak  (the  ancient 
Iris) ;  pop.  estimated  variously  from  45,000  to 
150,000.  It  has  high  limestone  hills  on  three 
sides,  and  is  commanded  by  two  peaks  which 
are  almost  perpendicular  and  consist  of  crys- 
talline marble.  The  houses  are  of  mud  or 
unburned  bricks,  but  the  town  has  a  large 
and  handsome  Armenian  church  and  several 
mosques.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  copper  articles  and  hardware,  woollen,  lin- 
en, silk,  cotton  goods,  and  carpets ;  and  there 
are  dyeing  and  calico-printing  establishments. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks. 

TOUT  (Ilun.  Tokaji),  a  town  of  N.  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Zempl6n,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Bodrog  and  Theiss,  117*  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Pesth;  pop.  in  1870,  5,012.  Sev- 
eral important  fairs  are  held  here  annually. 
Tokay  is  celebrated  for  the  wine  produced  in 
its  vicinity.    (See  Httngabt,  Winbs  of.) 

TOJUO  (formerly  Yedo),  a  city  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Japan,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  main  isl- 
and, at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Yedo,  on  the 
Sumidagawa,  in  lat.  35°  40'  K,  Ion.  139°  40' 
E. ;  pop.  in  1872,  779,361,  including  a  garrison 
of  7,140  and  400  foreigners.  The  city  is  a 
combination  of  compactly  built  and  densely 
inhabited  districts,  with  intervening  gardens 
and  groves  devoted  to  civil  and  religious  uses, 
the  whole  covering  nearly  60  sq.  m.,  the  area 
of  the  built  up  portion  being  about  28  sq.  m., 
while  one  eighth  of  the  whole  is  occupied  by 
moats  and  canals.  The  centre  of  the  city  is 
the  citadel,  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and  a 
moat,  outside  of  which  a  second  wall  encloses 
about  8  sq.  m.  A  third  system  of  walls  and 
nioats  encloses  about  5  sq.  m.,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  residences  of  the  daimios,  but  now 


covered  with  government  buildings,  colleges, 
schools,  arsenals,  barracks,  founderies,  steam 
mills,  and  factories.  Outside,  in  the  busmess 
and  more  densely  populated  portion,  are  miles 
of  brick  and  stone  buildings  in  the  European 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  shops  are  filled 
with  foreign  wares.  The  streets  are  wide, 
regular,  and  clean.  The  city  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  brought  in  wooden  aque- 
ducts from  the  Tonegawa,  9  m.  distant,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  For  police 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  6  principal  and  96 
snifiJler  districts,  with  stations  connected  by 
telegraph  and  a  uniformed  force  of  3,500  men. 
At  tiie  K  and  S.  ends  of  the  city  are  the  cem- 
eteries, filled  with  tombs  and  temples.  There 
are  741  Shinto  shrines,  2,179  Buddhist  temples, 
and  4  Christian  churches.  The  imperial  mii- 
versity  has  in  its  different  faculties  nearly  100 
foreign  instructors.  The  language,  normal, 
and  elementary  schools  are  attended  by  more 
than  60,000  pupils.  There  are  several  banks, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  daily  newspapers  print- 
ed with  metal  type  on  improved  presses,  and 
native  capital  has  established  cotton,  woollen, 
and  paper  mills  driven  by  steam,  while  sew- 
ing, knitting,  and  other  manual  machines  are 
very  common.  Hundreds  of  horse  vehicles 
and  over  20,000  jin-^ihi-sha  (man-power  car- 
riages) make  the  streets  lively.  Places  of 
amusement  abound;  actors,  wrestlers,  story 
tellers,  and  female  minstrels  are  numerous. 
Foreign  dress  and  manner  of  living  have  been 
largely  adopted,  and  the  place  presents  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  modem  European 
or  American  city.  It  is  connected  by  tele- 
graph with  Nagasaki,  Hakodadi,  and  other 
cities.  There  is  a  railway  to  Yokohama,  18 
m.  distant,  and  a  line  has  been  surveyed  to 
Kioto,  285  m.  The  shallow  bay  permits  only 
junks  and  small  steamboats  to  reach  the  city, 
and  the  foreign  trade  is  li^aited. — Yedo  was 
laid  out  in  1591,  when  the  walls  of  the  present 
stronghold  were  built,  and  it  soon  bec^ime  the 
military  centre  of  the  empire.  In  1656  and 
1854  earthquakes  occasioned  an  immense  loss 
of  life  andf  property ;  and  there  have  been 
many  very  aestructive  conflagrations,  owing 
to  the  former  combustible  style  of  building 
and  inefficient  police.  In  1861  the  British  and 
French  legations  were  established  here,  but 
were  soon  driven  away,  and  were  not  reestab- 
lished till  1865.  It  1862  it  ceased  to  be  the 
compulsory  residence  of  the  daimios.  In  1868 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  mikado,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Tokio  ("eastern 
capital")-  On  Jan.  1,  1869,  the  port  was  for- 
mally opened  to  foreign  trade  and  residence. 
In  the  summer  of  1871  the  entire  power  of  the 
empire  was  centred  here. 

tSkSlTI,  or  TttkW,  lue.  See  Hukgabt, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  68. 

TOLAIID9  JokB,  a  British  author,  bom  near 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1669  or  1670,  died  at 
Putney,  near  London,  March  11,  1722.  He 
studied  three  years  at  the  University  of  Glas- 


gow,  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  uni- 
verait;  of  Edinburgh  in  1690,  studied  two  years 
for  the  ministry  at  Leyden,  and  finally  became 
a  coDBpicnons  free  thinker  at  Oxford.  He  went 
to  Dublin  in  1G97,  where  the  Irish  parliament 
ordered  the  common  hangman  to  burn  bis 
"  ChriBtionity  not  MyBterious  "  (London,  1696), 
and  returning  to  London  publiahed  "An  Apol- 
ogy for  Mr.  Toknd"  (IC87).  He  Tisited  the 
courts  of  Hanover  and  Berliir,  apparently  as 
a  political  agent,  and  held  a  theological  dis- 
coBBioD  with  Buausobre.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
l^nd,  he  profeBsed  himself  in  1T02  "  a  true 
Christian''  and  "a  good  oburchman,"  but  in 
170S  declared  himself  a  paQtbeist.     He  wrote 

iiolitical  pamphlets  for  the  earl  of  Oxford  (Har- 
ey),  by  whom  he  was  sent  again  in  1T07  to 
Germany  and  Holland,  as  a  political  spy.    He- 
taming  after  three  years,  lie  waa  supported 
by  Harley  till  a  quarrel  separated  them.     Hia 
Other  pablicatioQS  include  "The  Uilitia  Re- 
fonued,  or  an  Easy  Scheme  of  Furnishing  Eng- 
land with  a  constant  Land  Force"  (1098): 
a  "  Life  of  Milton  "  (1698) ;  editions  of  Lord 
HoUea's     "Memoir^''    and    of   Harrington's 
"Works;"  "Anglia  Libera"  (1701),  a  treatise 
on  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
"  Nazorenns,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan 
Christianity,    containing   the   Hiatory  of    the 
Ancient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Modern 
Gospel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the 
sacde  Apostle,  this  lost  Gospel  being  now  first 
made  known  among  Christians,"  &c.,  which 
involved  him  in  controversies.     His  posthu- 
mons  works  were  pnblished  with  a  biography 
by  Des  Maizeam  (2  vols.,  1726;  new  ed.,  1747), 
TOLEDO.    L  A  central  province  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  bordering  on  Avila,  Madrid,  Cu- 
enCB,  Ciudad  Real,  and 
C&oeres;  area,  5,GS6  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,342,- 
272.      The    surface    ia 
generally   jnountainooa, 
and  there  are  elevated 
plains  near  the  centre. 
TUe    Tagns    flows    W. 
through  the  middle  of 
tbeprovince.  TheJigile-    ' 
la  and  its  affluents  How 
toward    the    Gnadiana. 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron, 
copper,  quicksilver,  tin, 
cinnabar,  alum,  bismuth, 
coal,  graphite,  and  ochre 
are  found.    The  soil  is 
generally  poor,  but  in 
the  centre  and  toward 
the  south    the    quality 
improves.     Grain,  flax, 
fmit,  vegetables,  wine, 
oil,  and  silk  are  produ- 
ced, Butveryfew  sheep, 
cattle,  or  horses  ore  reared.    IL  A  city  (anc. 
Toletum),  capita!  of  the  province,  on  the  Ta- 
gna,  43  m.  8,  8,  W,  of  Madrid;  pop.  about  18,- 
000.    It  stands  on  a  rocky  height,  around  which 
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the  river  in  borsesboe  shape  flows  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  channel,  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges  100  ft.  in  height,  one  of  which,  built  by 
the  Moors,  consiats  of  a  single  arch.  The  town 
is  encircled  by  two  walls,  originally  Roman,  but 
repaired  and  extended  by  Gotbs,  Moors,  and 
Spaniards,  and  entered  by  nine  gates.  The 
streets  are  steep,  crooked,  and  narrow.  The 
houses  are  generally  in  the  Moorish  style,  from 
two  to  four  stories  high,  with  the  apartments 
arranged  round  a  court.  The  cathedral,  in 
pure  Gothic  and  with  a  lofty  apire,  founded  in 
12G8  and  completed  in  1492,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Spain.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  (who 
is  the  primate  of  Spain)  formeriy  contained  a 
rich  collection  of  books  and  manoscripts,  now 
added  to  the  provincial  library,  which  has 
70,000  volumes.  The  foundling  hospital  of 
Santa  Oruz,  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  was 
founded  by  Carding  Mendoza  in  1494.  The 
dilapidated  walls  of  the  ancient  Alcfizar  are 
stiU  standing.  The  university  was  suppressed 
in  1845 ;  a  seminary  for  theological  stadents 
haa  been  founded  to  supply  its  place ;  and 
there  is  a  military  school,  a  female  college, 
school  of  fine  arts,  and  other  public  schools. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  wooU^  and 
silk  goods,  oil,  leather,  and  the  celebrated 
Toledo  blades,  made  in  the  royal  sword  mann- 
factory  two  miles  from  the  town.  There  is 
also  a  royal  foundery  outside  the  walls. — Ac- 
coi'ding  to  an  ancient  but  improbable  tradi- 
tion, Toledo  was  founded  by  Jewish  colonists 
in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  192  B.  C,  and  by  the  Goths  in 
A,  D.  467,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom  a  century  later.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Moors  in  714,  and  wrested  from  them 


by  Alfonso  VI.  of  Caatile  and  Leon  after  a 
terrible  siege  in  108S,  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  Castile,  and  at  one  time  had  a  popu- 
lation of  S00,000.    It  afterward  suffered  many 
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sieges,  and  the  removal  of  the  ooart  to  Madrid 
in  1560  led  to  its  decline.  It  was  occupied  hj 
the  French  from  1808  to  1813. 

TOLiaNI,  a  citj  and  the  c<q>ital  of  Lucas  co., 
Ohio,  port  of  entrj  of  the  district  of  Miami, 
on  the  Maumee  river,  5  m.  from  its  mouth  in 
Maumee  baj  and  8  m.  from  the  W.  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  92  m.  W.  of  Cleveland,  and  58  m. 
8.  S.  W.  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  pop.  in  1850,  3,829 ; 
in  1860,  18,Y68;  in  1870,  31,584,  of  whom 
11,099  were  foreigners,  including  5,341  Ger- 
mans and  3,031  Irish;  in  1875,  estimated  at 
50,000.  It  comprises  an  area  of  21*5  «q.  m., 
of  which  9'63  sq.  m.  were  annexed  in  1874; 
6*2  sq.  m.  are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  and 
15'3  sq.  m.  on  the  W.  side.  It  has  a  fine  har- 
bor, and  is  well  laid  out,  having  wide  streets 
that  give  an  easy  ascent  from  the  harbor  to 
the  table  land  on  which  most  of  the  houses 
are  built.  It  has  larse  and  handsome  public 
buildings,  several  small  parks,  street  railroads, 
and  water  works  recently  erected.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  improved  streets  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1875  was  35*06 ;  of  sewers,  26*945 ;  of 
water  pipe,  41 '62.  Toledo  communicates  by 
the  Miami  and  Erie  canal  with  Cincinnati  and 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  has  extensive  railroad 
connections.  The  lines  centring  here  are  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  Toledo, 
Wabash,  and  Western,  Dayton  and  Michigan, 
Detroit  and  Toledo,  Flint  and  P^re  Marquette, 
Canada  Southern,  Columbus  and  Toledo,  Tole- 
do and  Maumee,  Toledo  and  Sylvania,  and 
Toledo,  Tiffin,  and  Eastern.  All  these  rail- 
roads concentrate  at  an  immense  union  depot. 
The  chief  items  of  receipt  and  shipment  are 
grain  and  flour.  There  are  10  grain  elevators, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  4,017,000  bushels, 
and  capacity  to  receive  and  ship  780,000  bush- 
els daily.  The  aggregate  deliveries  of  grain, 
including  flour,  for  14  years  have  been  as 
follows : 


YEARS. 

Baalwli. 

YEARS. 

Pmhflii 

1861 

18J^665 
21,518,068 
14,826,450 
14,108.998 
12,857,240 
ll,59^885 
18,181,905 

1868 

16,141,990 
18,660,949 

1862 

1869 

1868 

1870 

28.714.510 

1864 

1871 

85,800,220 
85,527.285 

1865 

1872 

1866 

1878 

84,849,877 

1867 

1874 

89,804,891 

The  receipts  in  1874  were  730,768  barrels  of 
flour,  10,107,382  bushels  of  wheat,  17,031,996 
of  Indian  corn,  6,460,247  of  oats,  14,105  of 
rye,  and  190,224  of  barley.  The  shipments 
were  879,268  barrels  of  flour,  8,342,069  bush- 
els of  wheat,  16,801,846  of  Indian  corn,  6,381,- 
372  of  oats,  13,896  of  rye,  and  24,030  of  bar- 
ley. Other  important  items  of  receipt  are  pro- 
visions, live  stock,  whiskey,  iron,  tobacco,  hides, 
cotton,  wool,  and  lumber.  In  1874  there  were 
manufactured  in  the  city  237,000  barrels  of 
flour,  10,000,000  laths,  and  30^000,000  ft.  of 
lumber.  The  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  was 
$79,018;   of  exports  to  Canada,  $1,886,825; 


number  of  entrances,  802  of  69,517  tons; 
clearances,  286  of  71,389  tons;  entrances  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  1,962  of  441,593  tons; 
clearances,  1,918  of  425,951  tons ;  number  of 
vessels  belonging  in  the  district,  170,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  13,946.  The  manufac- 
tories of  Toledo  include  5  flouring  mills,  5  lum- 
ber mills,  6  iron  f ounderies,  a  blast  furnace,  5 
breweries,  7  brick  yards,  14  planing  mills,  4 
ship  yards,  5  trfnning  and  currying  establish- 
ments, 2  manufactories  of  cars,  1  of  car  wheels, 
several  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  chairs,  1 
of  edge  tools,  2  of  files,  4  of  lime,  1  of  mowers 
and  reapers,  3  of  potash,  1  of  refrigerators,  2  of 
coffee  and  spice  mills,  3  of  staves,  1  of  stoves, 
3  of  tobacco,  2  of  wire  goods,  1  of  wooden 
ware,  and  2  of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are 
six  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,900,- 
000 ;  three  savings  banks  and  several  savings 
and  loan  associations,  three  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies,  and  one  life  insurance 
company. — The  city  is  divided  into  eight  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen, 
and  16  councilmen.  '  The  principal  charitable 
institutions  are  the  city .  hospital,  house  of 
refuge  and  correction,  home  for  friendless 
women,  and  three  orphan  asylums.  There 
are  20  ward  school  houses  and  a  high  school 
building,  with  122  teachers  and  about  7,500 
pupils  enrolled  in  1874-'5,  and  10  denomi- 
national and  private  schools.  Jhe  public 
library  contains  8,000  volumes.  Three  daily 
(one  German),  two  tri-weekly,  one  semi-week- 
ly, and  six  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers, 
and  six  monthly  periodicals  are  published. 
There  are  45  churches,  viz. :  3  Baptist,  1  Chris- 
tian, 3  Congregational,  4  Episcopal,  2  Evangel- 
ical Association  (German),  2  Evangelic^  Lu- 
theran (German),  1  Evangelical  Reformed  (Ger- 
man), 2  Jewish,  3  Lutheran  (German),  8  Meth- 
odist (2  German),  4  Presbyterian  (1  German), 
8  Roman  Catholic  (2  French  and  2  .German), 
1  seamen^s  bethel,  1  Swedenborgian,  1  Unita- 
rian, and  1  United  Brethren. — Toledo  was  set- 
tled in  1832,  and  incorporated  in  1886.. 

TOUiAND,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Connecticut, 
bordering  on  Massachusetts,  drained  by  the 
Willimantic  and  Hop  rivers ;  area,  440  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  22,000.  In  the  W.  part  the  sur- 
face is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  fertile,  but  in 
the  E.  part  it  is  very  hilly  and  the  soil  inferior. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Hartford,  Providence, 
and  Fishkill,  and  Rockville  branch,  and  the 
New  London  Northern  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  15,860  bushels  of 
rye,  101,721  of  Indian  com,  76,574  of  oats, 
17,123  of  buckwheat,  189,403  of  potatoes, 
531,399  lbs.  of  tobacco,  21,530  of  wool,  886,768 
of  butter,  80,671  of  cheese,  and  40,320  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,401  horses,  6,452  milch 
cows,  3,436  working  oxen,  6,244  other  cattie, 
7,902  sheep,  and  3,851  swine ;  1  manufactory 
of  leather  belting  and  hose,  3  of  boots  and  shoes, 
5  of  boxes,  12  of  carriages  and  wagons,  23  of 
cotton  goods,  2  of  hosiery,  3  of  iron  castings,  8 
of  machinery,  9  of  shoddy,  14  of  silk  goods, 
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34  of  wDollens,  2  bleaoliing  and  djeii^  eBtab- 
liahmenta,  and  8  floar  mills.    Capit&l,  Tolland. 

TOLLENS,  HMlilk  ContOgnM,  a  Dutch  poet, 
born  in  Rotterdam,  Sept.  24,  ITBO,  died  in 
•  Rfswick,  Oct.  SI,  1856.  He  was  intended  for 
trade^  but  in  1800  began  ptiblisbing  poetry, 
and  nnallj  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
national  barda.  His  niast«rpieceB  inolade  a 
narrative  poem  on  Barentz'e  eipeditioa  to 
Nova  Zembla  (new  ed.,  1S44),  dramatic  works, 
and  patriotic  lyrics,  especial]/  the  Waperthreet 
(1815).  HiB  Ottamtntlijix  dichttcerien  com- 
prise 8  vols.  (Leenwarden,  1855-'7). 

THiNA,  a  S.  W.  connty  of  Hungary,  border- 
ing on  the  connties  of  Yeazprim,  Stnhlweia- 
senburg,  Fostb,  Baranya,  and  Somogy ;  area, 
1,407  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1870,  320,740.  It  ia 
watered  by  the  Danube,  wbioli  forma  its  E. 
frontier,  and  by  the  Sfirviz  and  Kapos.  The 
sot]  is  generally  fertile,  except  the  aandy  E. 
portion.  Corn,  tobacco,  flax,  wine,  and  (rait 
are  produced,  and  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  horses 
abound.     Capital,  Szegaz4rd. 

TOUroi,  a  Russian  family,  celebrated  since 
the  17th  oentnry.  Among  its  best  known 
members  at  the  present  day  are  Oonnt  Alezis 
Tolstoi  (bom  Sept.  5, 1817,  died  Oot.  10, 1876), 
a  poet,  noveliat,  and  dramatist,  author  of  three 
historical  tragedies  forming  a  trilogy,  "Death 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,"  "Czar  Feodor,"  and 
"  Czar  Boris,"  and  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  whose 
novel  of  Anna  Karenina  (1876-'S)  has  given 
him  a  great  reputation. 

TOLTECS,  or  TiIbutMU,  a  nation  of  Uexico, 
who  according  to  Mexican  annals  appeared  in 
Anahnac  in  the  beginning  of  the  7lh  century, 
led  in  their  wanderings  from  another  conti- 
nent or  country  by  Tannb.  They  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Tnla,  and  wore  the  first  civilized 
and  civilizing  race.  Aa  they  increased,  oapi- 
.  tal  arose  at  Cothuacan,  Otompan,  and  ToUan. 
The  Chtchimecs,  a  nation  of  different  ori^n, 
entered  the  conntry  about  a  century  later,  and 
these  were  followed  in  time  by  seven  Nahaatl 
tribea,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Toltecs,  the 
Mexicana  being  the  laat.  Before  this  the  Tol- 
t«o  monarchy,  rent  by  civil  wars  between  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  had  fallen  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury ;  famine  and  pestilence  desolated  the  coun- 
try, and  many  of  the  survivors  emigrated  to 
Qnatemala.  The  rest  of  the  Tolteoa  were  in- 
corporated by  the  Chichimecs,  to  whom  they 
imparted  their  civilization.  The  emigrants 
founded  in  Guatemala  a  new  empire,  and  the 
QuicbSs  olumed  descent  from  them,  though 
the  DOmea  of  the  later  Quiche  monarcha  ahow 
another  language  than  the  Toltec.  It  is  uaual 
to  refer  all  that  is  grand  or  surprising  in  Mex- 
ico and  adjoining  parte  to  the  Toltecs ;  bat  tra- 
dition aacribea  to  them  definitely  the  use  of 
hieroglyph icSf  astronomical  knowledge  and  the 
division  of  time,  agriculture,  weaving,  stone 
catting,  and  architecture. 

TOLD,  Bdua  at    Bee  Bauahb. 

fHHML,  a  city  of  the  republic,  capital  of  the 
state,  and  BO  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexi- 
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00 ;  pop.  aboDt  13,000.  It  is  in  a  valley  about 
8,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  haa  apacious,  well 
paved  streets,  a  public  square,  ana  several  fine 
churches.  Of  late  years  its  trade  and  indus- 
try have  much  declined.  Near  the  town  ia 
the  volcanic  monntain  of  the  same  name,  which  ' 
rises  to  the  height  of  16,610  ft.  above  the  sea. 

TOHITO,  a  plant  of  the  tolanacea  or  night-- 
shade  family,  cultivated  for  its  tmit.  It  is  n 
native  of  tropical  or  eub-tropical  America,  and 
its  name,  given  in  the  earlier  works  as  tumatl 
and  tomail,  is  of  Indian  origie.  The  plant 
was  originally  placed  in  the  genus  lyccpcrtieufn, 
which  Linnfens  reduced  to  lolanvm  ;  but  later 
botanists,  thinkiog  that  the  difference  in  the 
anthers,  which  are  nnited  at  the  tips  and  open 
by  a  longitudinal  slit,  and  not  by  a  pore  at  the 
apes  as  in  aolanvm,  was  a  suflicieDt  distinction, 
restored  the  genus,  and  call  the  tomato  lyeo- 
periUum  eteuUntvm;  while  some  still  adhere 
to  the  view  of  Linnnus,  and  class  the  plant 
as  solanum  lye&pm-ncvm.  The  older  English 
writers  call  the  fruit  love  apple;  in  France 
pomme  cTamoxtr,  and  in  Italy  pomi  d'amore, 
&Ta  etill  in  use,  perpetaatiug  tlie  old  notion 
that  their  use  as  food  had  an  influence  npon 
the  passioDB.  Peru  is  regarded  as  its  native 
country,  hut  it  has  not  been  found  there  or 
elsewhere  in  a  truly  wild  state,  and  it  had 
probably  been  long  in  cultivation  before  the 
advent  of  the  Europeans.  The  tomato  has 
weak  stems  about  4  ft.  long,  and  when  left  to 
itself  forms  a  mach  branched  trailing  or  pros- 
trate plant.  Its  leaves  are  irregularly  pinnate, 
with  the  larger  leaflfta  themselves  cat  or  divi- 
ded ;  both  stem  and  leaves  are  clothed  with 
soft  viscid  hairs,  which  eznde  a  strong-smell- 
ing, rather  fetid,  and  somewhat  rennous  sqb- 
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stance,  which  stains  the  hands  and  clothing 
when  the  plants  are  handled.  It  baa  been 
lately  sud  that  an  infusion  of  tomato  leaves  is 
effectiTe  in  destroying  plant  lice.  The  flower 
stalks,  or  peduncles,  are  extra-axillary  and  bear 
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racemoM  clnstera  of  yellow  flowers,  which, 
with  the  exception  in  the  aatbera  already  noted, 
have  a  aimilar  stmcture  to  those  of  llie  sola- 
nnme.    (See  Solahdu.)    The  fmit  is  normally 

a  two-  or  throe-celled  berry,  bat  in  the  colti- 
'vated  plant  there  are  usually  numerons  cells ; 
the  frnit,  especially  in  the  larger,specimen«,  of- 
ten baa  a  very  complicated  structure,  resulting 
from  the  union  of  two  or  roore  flowers;  their 
pistiU  being  Fused  together  present  at  maturity 
a  curiously  abnormal  fruit,  in  which  all  traces 
of  the  original  structure  are  lost  The  culti- 
vated tomatoes  present  a  great  variety  in  form, 
color,  and  size,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
they  are  from  several  species  or  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  one  very  variable  species.  The 
plant  ia  remarkably  plastic,  and  by  selecting 
seeds  from  fruit  with  desirable  peculiarities,  it 
is  very  easy  to  establish  a  strain  or  variety. 
When  tomatoes  were  first  caltlvated  in  oar 
gardens  there  waa  bnt  one  variety ;  this  had  a 
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large,  red,  much  wrinkled,  and  often  irregolar 
ana  misshapen  fmit,  with  a  thick  outer  wall, 
and  a  central  placenta  bearing  the  seeds  sur- 
rounded by  their  pulp,  and  a  considerable  cav- 
ity or  empty  space  between  the  two.  By  se- 
lection tiiis  was  improved  as  to  its  sniface, 
and  greater  solidity  acquired,  and  the  strain 
known  as  the  smooth  red  was  obtained,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  best.  The  variety  known  as 
the  "Trophy"  probably  combines  more  good 
qualities  than  any  others  it  has  very  large 
and  smooth  fruit,  which  is  solid  throughout, 
and  of  the  best  possible  quality;  this  is  the 
result  of  20  years'  careful  selection  by  an  in- 
telligent grower,  with  a  definite  end  in  view. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  earliness  of  the  fruit,  but  improvement  in 
this  direction  is  limited  by  the  law  that  every 
plant  needs  a  certain  aggregate  amount  of  heat 
to  bring  it  to  maturity ;  the  varietieE  "  Con- 
qneror"  and  "Canada  Victor"  have  appar- 
ently reached  this  limit.    Among  the  very 
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distinct  varieties  is  the  "Feejee,"  which  has 
a  large  rose  or  pinkish  red  fruit;  there  are 
several  yellow  varieties  and  one  nearly  white 
large  one,  and  there  are  both  yellow  and  red 
of  smaller  sorts  named  according  to  the  sh^>e 
and  size  of  the  fruit,  such  aa  the  pear,  plnm, 
and  cherry  tomatoes ;  the  currant  tomato, 
which  has  berries  scarcely  larger  than  a  large 
currant,  in  long  racemes,  and  delicate  foliage, 
is  very  ornamental,  and  apparently  a  distinct 
species,  probably  Z.  certu\f<mnt.  The  upright 
or  tree  tomato  originated  in  France;  its  main 
stem  is  thick,  and  its  few  branches  so  ahort 
and  strong  that  it  carries  its  weight  of  large 
frnit  without  support ;  bat  it  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive. Less  than  half  a  century  ago  the  to- 
mato was  almost  nnknown  to  northern  gar- 
dens, or  cultivated  in  them  only  as  a  curiosity, 
but  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
vegetables.  As  the  fruit  will  color  and  ripen 
when  picked  green,  it  can  be  transported  to 
great  distances,  if  properly  packed  in  imaU 
crates  with  abundant  openings  for  ventilation ; 
the  first  tomatoes  in  the  northern  markets 
come  from  Bermuda,  appearing  in  February, 
followed  successively  by  contributions  from 
Florida,  Georgia,  d^c,  before  the  frnit  from 
the  gardens  near  by  u  ripe.  At  the  north  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  hot-beds,  the  young  planta  set 
out  in  other  hot-beds,  and  finally  transplanted 
to  cold  frames,  where  they  may  be  protected 
at  night  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
set  them  in  the  open  gronnd.  Light,  weU  ma- 
nured soils  are  better  than  heavy  ones  for  this 
crop;  in  field  culture  the  plants  soon  fall  over 
with  the  weight  of  fruit  and  are  allowed  to  lie 
npon  the  ground,  but  in  private  gardens  they 
are  supported  by  a  frame  or  trellis,  or  tacked  op 
to  a  fence  or  the  side  of  a  building ;  by  proper 
pruning  and  removing  the'  excess  of  young 
fruit,  the  size  and  quality  of  that  allowed  to 
ripen  is  greatly  improved. — The  tomato  is  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  being  eaten  raw  as 
a  salad,  stewed,  baked,  broiled,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient of  soups,  stcwe,  and  sauces ;  it  is  used 
to  make  a  popular  catsi^),  and  is  pickled  and 
preserved  in  various  ways. — The  strawberry 
tomato  is  described  under  Phtsaub. 

TOMHGBEEf  TMUgllTi  or  THkeckkn,  a  river 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  rises  in 
Tishomingo  co.  in  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
former  state.  It  first  flows  B.  to  Columbus, 
thence  S.  E.  to  Demopolis,  Ala-,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Block  Warrioi^  on  the  left,  and 
thence  generally  8.,  with  many  and  sudden 
winding^i,  to  its  junction  with  the  Alabama, 
abont  45  m.  from  Mobile,  where  the  nnited 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Mobile  river,  and 
falls  into  Mobile  bay  abont  30  m.  from  the  golf 
of  Mexico.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  450  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  for  large  steaaaboats  to  Co- 
lumbus, 3eS  m.  from  the  month  of  Mobile  river. 

TOM  GREDf,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  formed 
in  1S74;  area,  abont  14,000  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  8-  W.  by  the  Pecoe  river  and  N.  TT. 
by  New  Mexico.    In  the  east  it  is  intersect- 
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ed  hj  the  head  streams  of  the  Oolorado  river. 
This  county,  with  Crockett,  formed  in  1875,  has 
absorbed  what  was  formerly  known  as  Bexar 
district  or  territory.    Capital,  Ben  Ficklin. 

TOMLUVE,  CSeoige,  an  English  prelate,  eldest 
son  of  George  Pretyman,  born  in  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, Oct.  9,  1750,  died  in  Winchester,  Nov. 
14, 1827.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1773  became  tutor  to  William  Pitt,  who 
made  him  his  private  secretary  on  becoming 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1782,  and  his 
secretary  when  he  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Pretyman  remained  with  Pitt  till 
1787,  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  dean  of  St.  PauPs.  In  1820  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In  1808  he 
received  by  will  an  estate  from  Marmaduke 
Tomline,  and  assumed  that  name.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  Elements  of  Christian  Theology  " 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1799),  which  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions ;  ^*  A  Refutation  of  Calvin- 
ism" (1811);  and  "Memoirs  of  William  Pitt" 
(3  vols.  8vo,  1821),  "which,"  Macaulay  says, 
"enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst 
biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the  world." 

TOHBUSEO,  NMd,  an  Italian  author,  bom  in 
Sebenico,  Dalmatia,  about  1808,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, May  1,  1874.  He  resided  several  years 
in  Florence,  wrote  for  the  patriotic  Antologia, 
went  as  an  exile  to  France  in  1888,  and  in 
1838  settled  in  Venice.  He  was  arrested  with 
Manin  in  January,  1848,  but  they  were  res- 
cued in  March  by  the  people,  and  in  Augpst 
Tommaseo  became  minister  of  religion  and 
education  in  the  revolutionary  government, 
and  vainly  attempted  to  procure  French  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  the  republic.  After  the 
restoration  of  Austrian  rule  in  August,  1849, 
he  was  banished  from  Venice,  resided  in  Corfu 
and  Turin,  and  in  1865  finally  returned  to  Flor- 
ence. His  works  include  Nuovo  diaianario  dei 
siiumimi  della  lingua  italiana  (Florence,  1882 ; 
6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Milan,  1867) ;  Ganti  populari 
(2  vols.,  Venice,  1848) ;  Sttidi  eritici  (2  vols., 
1848);  LetUre  di  Pcuquale  de*  Paoli,  with 
Paoli^s  biography  and  a  liistory  of  the  war  for 
Corsioan  independence  (Florence,  1846);  Nucm 
8tudi 9u i)o7?^ (Turin,  1866) ;  and  Foesie  (1872). 

TOMOHI  IWASLVKA,  a  Japanese  statesman, 
bom  in  Kioto  about  l'825.  He  is  a  huge  or 
court  noble  of  the  Murakami  branch  of  the 
Minamoto  family,  and  was  a  leader  as  well  as 
the  instrument  of  the  conspiracy  which  effect- 
ed the  Kioto  coup  d^etat  of  Jan.  8,  1868,  over- 
throwing the  shognnate,  and  establishing  a 
government  in  which  his  class  held  the  chief 
oflSces.  (See  Japan,  vol.  ix,,  p.  546.)  In  Au- 
gust, 1871,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  was  active  in  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  retirement  of  the  ex- 
daimios  to  private  life.  In  December  he  left 
Japan  as  chief  of  the  embassy  which  visited 
4;he  United  States  and  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  in  September,  1873, 
he  was  made  junior  prime  minister,  which 
office  he  now  holds  (1876).    He  was  active  in 


averting  the  threatened  war  with  Corea  in 
1873.  He  has  been  especially  distinguished 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  introduction  of  the 
forms  and  improvements  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, and  he  sent  his  sons  to  the  United  States 
to  be  educated.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  14, 1874, 
while  he  was  in  his  carriage  near  the  mikadoes 
palace,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him, 
but  he  escaped  with  several  severe  wounds. 

T0MFKIN8,  a  central  county  of  Kew  York, 
drained  by  several  tributaries  of  Cayuga  lake, 
the  head  of  which  lies  in  the  N.  part,  and  trav- 
ersed by  several  railroads;  area,  506  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1876,  32,915.  The  surface  is  hiUy,  the 
vaUey  of  the  lake  being  700  ft.  below  the 
ridges  on  either  side,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  Cayuga  lake  supplies 
.water  communication  with  the  Erie  canal.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  291,194  bushels 
of  wheat,  422,411  of  Indian  com,  737,741  of 
oats,  286,183  of  barley,  143,917  of  buckwheat, 
273,941  of  potatoes,  63,681  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
169,867  of  wool,  62,390  of  flax,  1,834,029  of 
butter,  and  70,907  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
8,804  horses,  16,402  mUch  cows,  11,369  other 
cattle,  85,372  sheep,  and  7,462  swine;  11  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  24  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  1  of  cars,  7  of  cheese,  1  of 
clocks,  12  of  ^mitnre,  8  of  hubs  and  wagon 
material,  7  of  iron  castings,  4  of  machinery, 
1  of  organs,  2  of  printing  paper,  6  of  tobacco 
and  cigars,  4  of  woollens,  26  flour  mills,  19 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  and  5  currying  estab- 
lishments.   Capital,  Ithaca. 

TOMPKINS,  Daniel  D.,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  at  Scarsdale,  Westchester  co.,  N.  T., 
June  21,  1774,  died  on  Staten  island,  June  11, 
1825.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in 
1795,  was  admitted  te  Uie  bar  in  New  York  in 
1797,  and  in  1801  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  of  the  convention  for  revising  the 
state  constitution.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to 
congress  from  the  city  of  New  York,  but  re- 
signed to  become  one  of  the  associate  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  From  1807 
to  1817  he  was  governor  of  Kew  York,  and  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  support  of  the  na- 
tional government  during  the  war  of  1812. 
In  1812  he  prorogued  the  legislature  for  ten 
months,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
bank  of  America  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  measure  gave  him  temporary  popularity, 
but  did  not  defeat  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
which  was  passed  in  1813.  In  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  Jan.  28,  1817,  he  rec- 
ommended the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state 
of  New  York ;  and  an  act  for  that  purpose  was 
accordingly  passed,  to  take  effect  July  4,  1827. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  resigned  the  gov- 
ernorship on  assuming  that  office,  to  which  he 
was  reelected  in  1820,  retiring  March  4,  1825. 

TONSIL  !•  A  government  of  western  Siberia, 
bordering  on  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  China,  and 
the  Central  Asian  provinces  of  Semipolatinsk 
and  Akmolinsk,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
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rated  hj  the  Irtish ;  area,  329,027  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  888,756.  The  Altai  moantains  extend 
along  the  S.  part.  The  river  Obi  rises  in  the 
south,  flows  N^.,  and  receives  nnnierous  tribu- 
taries, the  chief  of  which  are  the  Tchumish, 
Tom,  Tchulim,  and  Ket.  There  are  several 
lakes.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are 
extensively  worked  in  the  south.  The  N. 
part  is  barren,  but  toward  the  south  the  pas- 
tures become  luxuriant,  and  abundant  crops 
are  raised ;  but  cattle  constitute  the  principal 
wealth,  ih  A  city,  capital  of  the  government, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tom,  620  m.  E.  8.  E. 
of  Tobolsk ;  pop.  in  1867,  24,431.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  town  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  class- 
es, chiefly  Russians,  and  a  lower  town,  by  Tar- 
tars and  Bokharians.  It  has  many  fine  private 
and  public  buildings.  In  1875  provisions  were  • 
made  for  a  Siberian  university  here.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  grain,  leather,  and  furs.  Situated 
on  the  great  road  leading  to  the  Chinese  bor- 
der, it  is  next  to  Irkutsk  the  most  prosperous 
town  of  Siberia.    It  was  founded  about  1610. 

TOMy  or  Tki)  a  denomination  of  weight,  equal 
to  20  cwt.  or  2,240  lbs.,  and  also  (usually  with 
the  second  orthography)  a  liquid  measure  of 
252  gallons ;  also  applied  to  dry  measures  and 
solid  measures  of  various  capacities  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  common  use,  the  ton  weight 
is  often  rated  at  2,000  lbs.,  when  it  is  termed 
the  "  short  ton ;"  but  by  act  of  congress,  when 
not  specified  to  the  contrary,  the  ton  is  to  be 
understood  as  2,240  lbs.  In  Maryland  the  or- 
dinary ton  is  2,000  lbs.,  the  usual  coal  ton 
2,240  lbs.,  and  the  miner's  ton,  according  to 
which  he  is  paid,  is  2,470  lbs.,  the  allowance 
being  for  waste.  The  shipping  ton  of  France 
was  by  the  old  standard  2,158*43  lbs.,  and  the 
metrical  ton  is  2,204*6  lbs. ;  the  shipping  ton 
of  Spain  is  2,032*2  lbs.;  of  Portugal,  1,755*8 
lbs.  The  measurement  ton  for  shipping  is  in 
the  United  States  40  cubic  ft.  In  England 
the  tun  for  wine  is  252  gallons. 

TONE,  ThMtaM  Wolfe,  an  Irish  revolution- 
ist, born  in  Dublin,  June  20,  1763,  died  in 
prison  there,  Nov.  19,  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  DubliiL  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  London  in  17B9.  In  defence  of 
the  whig  club  he  published  "A  Review  of 
the  Last  Session  of  Parliament''  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  on  the  appearance  of  a  rupture 
with  Spain  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
Ireland  as  an  independent  nation  was  not 
bound  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Subsequent- 
ly he  sought  to  efl^ect  a  union  against  the 
government  between  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
and  the  dissenters,  and  in  1791  addressed  to 
the  latter  "An  Argument  on  behalf  of  th« 
Catholics  of  Ireland."  The  same  year  he  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  first  club  of  "  United 
Irishmen"  at  Belfast,  and  others  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  He  becara'e  secretary  and 
agent  of  the  Catholic  committee  in  1792,  and 
was  subsequently  implicated  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jackson,  sent  from  France  to  sound 
the  sentiments  of  the  Irish,    lie  was  allowed 


to  retire  from  the  country,  and  in  1795  came 
to  the  United  States.  Letters  asserting  that 
Ireland  was  npe  for  a  revolt  induced  him  to 
sail  for  France  in  January,  1796,  to  gain  the  aid 
of  the  directory ;  and  owing  in  large  measure 
to  his  exertions,  that  government  determined 
to  fit  out  a  powerful  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Hoche.  In  July  Tone  received 
his  commission  as  chefde  brigade^  and  was  also 
mad^  an  adjutant  general  to  Hoche,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  December  in  the  arma- 
ment destined  for  Bantry  bay.  The  fleet  was 
scattered  by  storms,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment would  not  undertake  another  expedi- 
tion. In  1797  Tone  was  attached  to  Moreau's 
army;  and  in  September,  1798,  he  accompa- 
nied a  petty  squadron  destined  for  Ireland, 
which  was  intercepted  and  defeated  by  an 
English  squadron.  After  fighting  desperately, 
Tone  was  captured,  carried  to  Dublin,  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
Nov.  12.  He  died,  however  by  his  own  hand, 
having  cut  his  throat  with  a  penknife  on  the 
nth.  After  his  death  appeared  "The  Life  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  written  by  himself,  with 
his  Political  Writings,"  &c.,  edited  by  his  son 
William  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  (including  "  An 
Account  of  his  own  Campaigns  under  Napo- 
'leon  "  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1826 ;  abridged, 
London,  1827,  1837,  and  1847).— His  son  was 
an  oflScer  in  the  French  army,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  that  of  the  United  Stat^ ; 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  V^tat  civil  et 
politique  de  Vitalie  9ous  la  domination  dn 
Goths  (Paris,  1813),  and  "School  of  Cavalry" 
(Georgetown,  D.  C,  1833). 

TONCiiTAIMNI.    See  Friendly  Isla.nd8. 

T0NGI7E,  in  the  animal  system,  the  oi^gan, 
situated  on  the  median  line,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal,  ministering  to 
the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  Taking  the 
tongue  of  man  as  an  example,  the  organ  is  at- 
tached at  its  base  to  the  movable  hyoid  arch  of 
bones,  and  suspended  and  kept  in  place  by  mus- 
cles from  the  base  of  the  skull,  lower  jaw,  and 
hyoid  bone ;  it  is  essentially  composed  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  move  freely  its  various  por- 
tions ;  it  is  covered  by  sensitive  mucous  mem- 
brane, containing  numerous  mucous  glands 
and  follicles ;  fibrous,  areolar,  and  fatty  tissues 
enter  into  its  structure,  which  is  freely  supplied 
with  blood  vessels  and  nerves.  The  size  bears 
no  relation  to  the  height  of  the  individual,  but 
is  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  the  alveolar 
arch ;  it  is,  therefore,  snialler  in  women  than 
in  men.  From  the  base  to  the  epiglottis  ex- 
tends a  fold  serving  to  limit  the  movements  of 
the  latter  organ,  and  from  the  sides  of  the 
base  to  the  soft  palate  two  folds  on  each  side, 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  between  which  are 
the  tonsils ;  under  the  anterior  free  extremity 
is  the  frenum,  which  connects  it  with  the  low- 
er jaw,  a  fibrous  and  mucous  lamina  or  liga- 
ment, sometimes  so  short 'congenitally  as  to 
prevent  the  free  movements  of  the  tongue  and 
to  require  an  operation  for  its  division.    There 


is  a  more  or  less  distinct  longjtadiiiHl  farrow 
uQ  tbo  median  line,  from  wlijch  extend  out- 
ward and  forward  numerons  other  linea  whose 
angle  of  union  points  backward ;  the  posterior 
third  is  smooth  and  without  compoand  papil- 
Ife,  exhibiting  a  few  simple  ones  and  the  noda- 
lar  eminences  of  the  nameroaa  maciparous 
glands;  in  front  of  this  is  a  V-shaped  ridge, 
the  angle  direeted  backward,  formed  by  two 
converging  lines  of  bntton-like  eminences,  the 
cironmvollate  papillffi;  in  front  of  these,  and 
occDDjiog  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  organ, 
are  tne  fungiform  and  conical  or  villiform  pa- 
pille,  the  former  spheroidal  and  scattered,  the 
latter  verj  nnmerous.  The  osseous  sopport 
of  the  tongne  ia  the  U-shaped  or  hjoid  oone, 
consisting  of  a  base  or  median  body,  two 
greater  and  two  lesser  comna,  and  placed  in 
the  neck  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  thy- 
roid cartilage;  it  is  the  homologue  of  a  very 
complex  apparatus  in  the  lower  vertebrates. 
The  mnscles  constitute  the  chief  bnlk  of  the 
tongne;  they  are  arranged  in  a  complicated 
manner,  so  as  to  sapport  each  other,  rendering 
the  movements  of  the  organ  exceedingly  va- 
ried and  extensive;  they  are  attached  to  the 
BubmncouB  fibrons  tissue,  wbich  is  firm  and 
thick  on  the  superior  surface.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  invested  with  a  delicate  scaly 
epithelium,  the  superficial  layer  of  which  read- 
ily and  constantly  falls  oft.  The  papillffi  are 
much  like  those  of  the  skin,  most  bemg  com- 
pnond  organs,  in  their  nervous  an<I  vascnlar 
snpply.  The  circumrallate  papillas  are  6  to  10 
in  number,  and  sometimes  }  in.  in  diameter; 
the  fungiform  are  ^  to  y^  in.  in  diameter,  and 
vary  greatly  in  number,  perhaps  accounting 
for  the  well  known  diversity  in  the  acnteneas 
of  the  sense  of  taste  in  different  individuals; 
the  filiform  are  the  most  numerous,  closely  set 
tike  the  pile  of  velvet,  covering  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  the  seat  of  what 
ia  called  the  far;  their  epithelium  frequently 
breaks  up  into  hair-like  processes,  having  their 
imbrications  directed  backward,  which  mark  a 
physiological  distinction  between  the  circnm- 
vaUate  and  fungiform  papills  and  the  filiform 
and  conical  ones.  The  conical  papillffi  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  tactile,  the  fiugiforra  and 
oircnmvallate  as  gustatory  (acutely  taclJle),  and 
the  fitiform  as  the  homolognes  of  the  recurved 
spines  of  the  tongne  of  the  cats,  and  as  princi- 
pally concerned  in  regulating  the  movements  of 
the  food  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  mnscles  of  deglutition.  The  principal 
arteries  of  the  tongue  are  tbe  lingual  branches 
of  the  external  carotid;  the  sensory  nerves  are 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  or  trifacial 
and  the  glossopharyngeal,  distributed  respec- 
tively to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions, 
and  the  motor  nerve  is  the  hypoglossal;  for 
their  functions  see  Taste.  The  tongue  in 
fishes  is  rudimentary,  and  not  endowed  with 
any  great  sensibility  or  motor  power ;  in  rep- 
tiles it' varies  greatly  in  length,  size,  and  mov- 
abtlity,  being  in  some  immovable  or  short  and 
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thick,  in  some  remarkable  for  slendemess  and 

iengtii  (as  in  serpents),  and  in  others  (or  pro- 
tractility  (as  in  the  chameleon  and  frog);  in 
them  it  is  usually  an  organ  of  prehendon  and 
not  of  sensation.  The  tongue  in  birds  ia  also 
prehensile  and  not  gustatory,  and  generally 
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provided  at  the  base  with  numerous  spines 
directed  backward  to  prevent  the  return  of 
food;  though  itself  incapable  of  elongation, 
it  may  be  remarkably  protruded  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  attacliM  to  the  very  long  and 
movable  hyoid  bones.  In  some  mammals,  as 
the  giraSe  and  ant-eater,  it  is  capable  of  great 
elongation,  and  is  an  important  organ  of  pre- 
hension ;  tbe  recurved  spines  of  the  cats  have 
been  referred  to,  and  constitute  efficient  in- 
struments for  cleaning  flesh  from  bones  and  for 
combing  their  fur.  In  man  the  tongue  keeps 
the  food  during  mastication  within  the  range 
of  the  teeth,  collects  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
month  preparatory  to  swallowing  it,  and  is 
also  concerned  in  the  commencement  of  d^ 
glutition;  and  it  is  a  prin^^ipal  organ  of  articn- 
lation.  It  is  liable  to  inflaramntion,  enlarge- 
ment, atrophy,  ulcerations,  tumors,  and  ma- 
lignant diseases.  The  fur  in  disease  depends 
on  a  sodden  and  opaque  condition  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  filiform  and  conical  papillffi, 
arising  from  an  alteration  of  the  mucus  and 
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saliva  of  the  month,  the  bright  red  color  of  the 
fungiform  papillte  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast ;  the  amonnt,  color,  and  arrangement  of 
the  fur  are  symptomatic  of  various  morbid 
changes  in  tbe  system,  of  interest  to  the  physi- 
cian, though  there  is  great  variety  withhi  the 
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limit*  of  health.  The  papillary  nirface  is 
healed  and  repaired  with  great  reodiae^  and 
perfection. 

TWntrl  IE19  (alw  writteD  Tom^nin,  Ton^a, 

and  Tunka),  &a  Asiatic  name  apiilird  to  a 
Bouth  American  product,  the  Mcdn  of  dipUrix 
O'loTati,  a  tree  bulon^ring  to  the  Irytmin'-a  or 
puUe  family.     The  gtous  dipUrle  (Gr,  Jif. 
diiuljl«,  and  aripiv,  s  winji)  comprises  about 
eii{ht  «[<Brie!>,  all  large  trees  of  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  (iuiuna.  and  nei^ihlioriDg  conntries,  and 
bclonijs  to  a  trilie  of  the  faioil;  of  which  there 
are  no  repreientatives  in  northern  localities ; 
tbe  trees  have  pinnate  leaves  and  large  pani- 
rltt  of  tlowera,  which  arc  siiccecded  by  ("what 
i*  Teryonninal  ia  the  family)  a  pod  containing 
only  a  Bingle  seed.     The  Ton<]Qa  bean  tree 
growi  60  to  SO  ft.  high,  with  a  tmnk  Boine- 
timea  3  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  indehiscent  pods, 
about  2  in.  long,  are  almond-shaped  and  very 
thick ;  the  single  seed 
IB  over  an  inch  long, 
shaped  somewhat  like 
a  large  kidney  beao;  it 
has  a  wrinkled  akin, 
which  ift  shiny  hiack. 
The  odor,  which  is  re- 
markably strong,    re- 
sembles that  of  the  me- 
lilot  or  sweet  clover 
and  the  eweet-scented 
rernal   grass   (anthox- 
anthvm),  and  is  due 
to    the   same    princi- 
ple, coumarine,  a  con- 
crete c  rjstailizable,  vol- 
atile, nentral  substance, 
wjtii   the  compoaition 
C.H.O,,    very     solu- 
hle     in     alcohol     and 
ether,    and   somewhat 
Tonqm  Benn  (IHpiwii  «)o-    go    in    hoiling   water, 
ISiSd  iii'  "'  ""  «*•    from   which    it    crjB- 
tallizu     on    cooling ; 
the  beans  are  often  frosted  with  crystals  of 
this,  whioh  show  very  distinctly  on  their  black 
surface.    Formerly  the  heans  were  much  used 
to  Bcont  annff,  and  they  are  oflen  called  "  goufF 
hoans,"  a  few  of  them  being  placed  in  a  jar 
with  the  snuH,  or  a  single  one  kept  in  the 
snaff  box ;  they  were  also  formerly  used  in  smo- 
king tobacco,  but  a  much  cheaper  substitute  is 
found  in  the  "wild  vanilla"  (liutris  odoratU- 
lima)  of  Florida.     (See  Vasilla.)     The  odor 
of  the  boan  boars  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  true  vanilla,  and  much  of  the  extract  of 
vanilla  sold  for  flavoring  ice  cream  and  articles 
of  cookery  ia  adulterated  with  it,  and  in  name 
of  the  cheaper  flavoring  extracts  it  ia  entirely 
substituted  for  that  costly  material ;  any  one 
with  a  nice  aense  of  sraoU  can  readily  detect 
the  least  admiitnre.    The  wood  of  the  Tonqna 
bean  tree  is  remarkably  close-grained,  hard, 
and  heavy,  and,  though  redder,  much  resem- 
bles ligQumvitte,  and  in  some  parts  of  South 
America  it  is  called  by  that  name ;  it  is  valued 
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j  for  fine  cabinet  work.  Another  apeciea,  D. 
'  ebofntU,  U  the  eboe  tree,  the  fmjt  of  which  is 
I  without  odor;  its  timber  ia  hard  and  valoahle. 

TOSQrn,  brif  ^  on  arm  of  the  China  ko, 
'  having  the  Anamese  prorince  of  Tonqnin  on 
.  the  west,  the  Chinese  province  of  Quong-toog 
I  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  island  of  Hainan 

on  the  southeast ;  length,  nearly  S'Ai  m. ;  aver- 
age width,  150  m.  The  Sangkoi  or  Tonquin 
river  flowa  into  it.  It  has  numeroos  islands. 
The  typhoons  are  very  violent  in  the  gnlf. 

TOSSUS,  or  imigialm,  two  glandular  organs, 
of  an  almond  shape,  with  the  larger  end  up- 
ward, ratuated  on  each  side  of  the  fancea,  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  easily  bronght  into  view  by 
opening  the  mouth.  They  are  composed  of  a 
collection  of  mncons  follicles,  which  open 
through  12  or  15  orifices  on  the  Inner  side  of 
each  tonsil.  These  follicles  are  lined  with  a 
coDtinuation  of  the  mncous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  and  hare  a  structure  similar  to  that 
of  Peyer's  glands  in  the  small  intestine.  They 
secrete  mocus  which  goes  to  make  up  the  mixed 
mass  of  saliva,  or  to  lubricate  the  fauces  during 
the  act  of  deglutition,  the  pressnre  of  the  food 
and  the  constriction  of  the  pharynx  forcing 
the  contents  from  the  organs.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  blood  from  the  facial,  inferior 
pharyngeal,  and  internal  maxillary  arteries, 
and  with  nerves  from  the  fifth  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal. The  veins  terminate  in  the  ton- 
sillar plexus  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tonsil. 
These  organs  vary  in  size  in  different  individ- 
uals, being  notably  larger  in  persons  of  scrofu- 
lous constitution.  They  are  liable  to  acute 
inflammation,  involving  great  enlargement  and 
suppiH-ation ;  an  aSection  called  tonsillitis  or 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  and  popularly  quinsy. 

TOXOTAU.     See  Tcnstall. 

TOMTUG,  a  kind  of  life  annuity  originated 
by  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who  published 
his  scheme  and  introduced  it  into  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  ITth  cenlnrj.  The  subscri- 
bers or  their  representatives  were  divided  into 
10  classes,  and  an  annuity  was  apportioned 
to  each  class  according  to  their  age,  the  sur- 
vivors deriving  an  increased  annuity  as  their 
associates  died,  and  the  last  survivor  receiving 
the  entire  annuity  of  the  doss  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  The  first  association  of  this  kind, 
called  the  "Royal  Tontine,"  was  founded  under 
the  administration  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1653. 
The  total  sum  paid  in  was  1,025,000  francs,  in 
10  classes  of  102,500  francs  each.  The  sub- 
scription was  .^00  francs,  and  every  subscriber 
received  the  interest  of  his  investment  nntil 
the  death  of  some  member  of  the  association 
increased  the  dividend  to  the  rest,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  last  subscriber  it  reverted  to 
the  state.  This  project  was  not  successful, 
nor  were  two  more  aubsequently  proposed  by 
Tonti.  In  1689  Lonis  XIV.  authorized  anoth- 
er of  1,400,000  francs  divided  into  14  classes, 
according  to  age,  from  children  of  5  years  to 
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adults  of  70.  In  1726  the  last  survivor  of  the 
18  th  and  14th  classes  was  the  widow  of  a  poor 
surgeon  who  had  invested  800  francs  in  two 
tontines,  and  who  enjoyed  at  her  death,  at  the 
age  of  96,  an  income  of  78,500  francs.  Ton- 
tines were  again  resorted  to  bj  the  French 
government  in  1788  and  1784;  but  in  1768 
thej  were  interdicted  as  a  measure  of  finance. 
In  1791  a  tontine  called  the  caisse  La/arge,  on 
a  more  extended  scale,  was  established  under 
private  management ;  but  bj  a  gross  blunder 
or  fraud,  the  interest  promised  was  impossible, 
and  the  subscribers,  whose  united  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  60,000,000  francs,  never 
received  even  simple  interest,  and  the  entire 
capital  Mias  lost  in  the  disasters  of  the  time. 
In  England  tontines  have  been  occasionally 
resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  finance,  the  last 
opened  being  in  1789,  and  a  few  private  ones 
have  been  established.  In  1871  the  Alexandra 
park  company  in  London  proposed  to  organize 
an  institution  similar  to  the  South  Kensington 
museum  by  means  of  a  tontine  to  cease  June 
80,  1886;  but  the  scheme  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  was  abandoned  in  1872.  *  In  the  United 
States  there  have  been  private  annuities  of  this 
kind.  The  New  York  tontine  association  was 
organized  in  1790,  with  208  shares  valued  at 
$250  each.  The  tontine  coffee  house  was  built 
in  Wall  street,  and  about  1850  the  property 
was  leased  for  business  purposes.  The  lease 
was  to  expire  and  the  property  to  revert  to  the 
owners  of  the  shares  depending  upon  the  last 
seven  surviving  lives.  This  contingency  oc- 
curred in  1870,  but  proceedings  for  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  association  and*the  parti- 
tion of  the  property  are  still  pending  (1876). 
Buildings  have  been  erected  in  some  other 
cities  on  the  same  plan. 

TCHTTT,  Hevy  de,  an  Italian  explorer,  died 
at  Fort  Louis,  Mobile,  in  September,  1704. 
The  son  of  Lorenzo  Tonti,  inventor  of  the 
tontine  system  of  association,  he  entered  the 
French  army  as  a  cadet,  served  in  the  navy,- 
and  lo^  a  hand.  He  came  to  Canada  with  La 
Salle  in  1678.  Near  the  present  site  of  Peoria 
on  the  niinois  river  he  assisted. in  building  a 
fort  in  1680,  which  La  Salle  left  in  his  com- 
mand. He  attempted  a  white  settlement  in 
Arkansas.  In  1685  he  brought  a  force  of  west- 
ern Indians  to  join  in  attacking  the  Senecas. 
Twice  he  went  to  meet  La  Salle  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  without  finding  him. 
He  descended  a  third  time  to  meet  Iberville, 
and  remained  in  the  gulf  region.  His  memoir 
of  La  Sailers  voyage,  published  in  Margry's 
lielationB  et  memoireSy  has  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  "  Account  of  M. 
de  la  Sailers  last  Expedition  and  Discoveries 
in  North  America"  (12mo,  London,  1698 ;  8vo, 
New  York,  1814;  in  French's  "Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana,"  vol.  i.,  1846). 

TOOELE,  a  W.  county  of  Utah,  bordering  on 
Nevada,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  Great  Salt 
lake ;  area,  8,820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,177. 
The  greater  portion  is  a  barren  desert.    The 


hilly  portions  contain  some  valuable  arable 
and  grazing  land,  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead.  In  the  W.  part  are  large  fertile 
valleys  and  several  mining  districts.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  28,488  bushels  of 
wheat,  2,505  of  Indian  com,  2,840  of  oats,  1,630 
of  barley,  9,848  of  potatoes,  8,497  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  978  tons  of  hay.  There  were  511  horses, 
2,041  cattle,  4,929  sheep,  and  121  swine;  1 
flour  mill,  and  2  saw  mills.  Capital,  Tooele.  . 
TOOKeJ  Jolni  Hme,  an  English  politician, 
born  in  Westminster,  June  25,  1786,  died  at 
Wimbledon,  March  18,  1812.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Home,  a  poulterer,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  became  an  usher  in  a  school  at 
Blackheath,  took  orders,  and  obtained  a  cu- 
racy in  Kent.  He  w^as  ordained  priest  in  1760, 
and  for  three  years  officiated  in  the  chapelry 
of  New  Brentford.  He  then  went  to  France 
as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Elwes  the 
miser.  In  1765  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  favor 
of  Wilkes  and  his  party ;  and  on  a  second  visit 
to  the  continent  he  formed  at  Paris  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  that  politician.  On 
his  return  in  1767  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  political  matters,  especially  in  securing  the 
election  of  Wilkes  from  Middlesex.  In  1769 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  for 
supporting  the  biU  of  rights ;  but  its  financial 
affairs  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Wilkes, 
and  for  this  he  was  attacked  by  Junius,  but 
defended  himself  with  success.  In  1771  he 
received  his  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1773,  designing  to 
study  law,  he  formally  resigned  his  living.  He 
rendered  great  assistance  in  resisting  an  en- 
closure bill  which  would  have  reduced  the 
value  of  some  property  of  his  friend  William 
Tooke  of  Purley,  who  in  return  made  him  his 
heir ;  but,  though  in  1782  he  changed  his  name 
to  Tooke,  he  never  received  more  than  £8,000 
from  the  property.  He  bitterly  opposed  the 
American  war,  and  advertised  for  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  widows  and'orphans  of  the  Amer- 
icans "  murdered  by  the  king's  troops  at  Lex- 
ington and  at  Concord."  The  ministry  prose- 
cuted him  for  libel,  and  he  was  tried  at  Guild- 
hall in  July,.  1777.  He  conducted  his  own 
defence,  but  was  condemned  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £200.  While  con- 
fined he  published  his  celebrated  *^  Letter  to 
Mr.  Dunning,"  critically  explaining  the  case 
of  The  King  v,  Lawley,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  precedent  against  him  on  his  trial.  He 
declared  himself  "  the  victim  of  two  preposi- 
tions and  a  conjunction,"  which  particles  he 
caJls  'Hhe  abject  instruments  of  his  civil  ex- 
tinction." After  his  release  in  1779,  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  bar,  but  was  reject- 
ed on  the  ground  of  being  a  clergyman.  He 
published  in  1780,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Price,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Facts,"  severely 
refiecting  upon  Lord  North  and  his  prosecu- 
tion of  the  American  war.  In  1786  appeared 
the  first  part  of  his  "'En-ea  irrtpSttfTa,  or  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,"  the  object  of  which 
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was  to  prove  that  all  parts  of  speech  could 
be  resolved  into  noans  and  verbs,  and  that  all 
words  were  at  first  applied  to  sensible  objects. 
The  second  part  appeared  in  1805  (new  ed.  by 
Richard  Taylor,  with  additions  from  the  copy 
prepared  by  the  author  for  republication,  and 
his  letter  to  John  Dunning,  2  vols.  8vo,  1829 ; 
with  additional  notes  by  Richard  Taylor,  8vo, 
1800).  In  1787  he  published  "■  A  Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ^^  in  re<^ard  to  his  supposed 
marria«^e  with  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  1788  ap- 
peared his  pamphlet  "Two  Pair  of  Portraits," 
in  which  he  drew  a  contrast  between  the  two 
Pitts  and  the  two  Foxes.  In  1794  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason,  with  Hardy,  Thelwall, 
and  others,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  action  of  the  "  Constitutional 
Society,"  and  was  acquitted,  being  eloquently 
defended  by  Erskine.  In  1801  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Cam- 
elf  ord  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  he 
retained  his  seat  till  the  dissolution  in  1802; 
but  the  decision  of  that  parliament  that  no 
one  in  priest^s  orders  could  be  a  member  dis- 
qualified him  from  sitting  again.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Wimbledon. 
He  was  never  married,  but  left  several  illegiti- 
mate children. — See  "  Memoirs  of  John  Home 
Tooke,  interspersed  With  Original  Documents," 
by  A.  Stephens  (2  vols.  8vo,  1818),  and  "Me- 
moirs of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.,  together 
with  his  Valuable  Speeches  and  Writings," 
&o.,  by  John  A.  Graham  (New  York,  1828). 

TOOKE.  I.  WilliaB,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  Jan.  18,  1744,  died  in  London,  Nov.  17, 
1820.  In  1771  he  became  minister  of  the 
English  church  at  Cronstadt,  and  in  1774 
chaplain  to  the  factory  of  the  Russian  com- 
pany at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  till 
1792.  His  most  important  works  are:  "Russia, 
or  a  Complete  Historical  Account  of  all  the 
Nations  which  compose  the  Russian  Empire  " 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1780-'88  ;  French  translation, 
Paris,  1801) ;  "Life  of  Clatharine  II.,  Empress 
of  Russia,"  an  enlarged  translation  from  the 
French  (3  vols.,  1797-1800;  new  ed.,  1810); 
"A  View  of  the  Russian  Empire  during  the 
Reign  of  Catharine  II.  and  to  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  (3  vols.,  1799);  and 
"History  of  Russia,  A.  D.  862-1762"  (2  vols., 
1800-'6).  II.  ThtMS,  an  English  political 
economist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1774,  died  in  London,  Feb.  26, 
1858.  In  1838  he  published  "A  History  of 
Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation  from 
1793  to  1887,  preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  two 
Centuries"  (2  vols.  8vo).  Four  additional 
volumes  brihg  the  work  down  to  1856. 

TOOHRS,  Kokert,  an  American  politician,  born 
in  Washington,  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  July  2,  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  in 
1828,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Virginia, 
and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  place. 
In  1886  he 'served  under  Gen.  Scott  as  captain 
of  volunteers  in  the  Creek  war.    In  1837  he 


was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  with 
the  exception  of  1841  continued  a  member 
till  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
1845  to  1858,  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  United  States  senate,  and  was  reelected 
for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1865.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  extreme  southern 
party,  and  after  the  election  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  the  most  active  in  persuading 
Georgia  to  secede.  The  state  of  Georgia  hav- 
ing passed  its  secession  ordinance  on  Jan.  19, 
18G1,  Mr.  Toombs  withdrew  from  the  senate 
on  the  23d,  and  on  March  14  he  was  expelled. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress 
which  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  subse- 
quently for  a  short  tune  secretary  of  state  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  also  served  as  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  confederate  army. 

TOOIUSTIN.    See  Tubkistak. 

TOPAZ,  a  precious  stone,  a  ailioo-flnoride  of 
alumina,  consisting,  m  100  parts,  of  alumina 
48  to  58,  silica  34  to  39,  and  fluorine  15  to 
18*5.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3*4  to  3'65 ;  its 
hardness  is  8,  or  between  that  of  quartz  and 
sapphire.  It  is  usually  colorless,  but  is  some- 
times blue,  green,  or  red.  The  yellow  Brazil- 
ian topaz  when  heated  becomes  reddish,  while 
the  Saxon  wine-colored  topaz  loses  its  color 
entirely.  Topaz  is  pyro-electric ;  it  crystallizes 
in  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  the  prism 
generally  having  dissimilar  extremities.  When 
heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame  it  becomes  cov- 
ered with  small  blisters,  while  a  coarse  variety 
called  physalite  (Gr.  <phaeiVj  to  blow)  swells  up 
when  heated.  Its  principal  localities  are :  tiie 
Ural  an<>  Altai  mountains,  Kamtchatka,  Villa 
Rica  in  Brazil  (of  a  deep  yellow  color),  Alten- 
berg  in  Saxony,  and  the  Mourne  mountains  in 
Ireland ;  in  the  United  States,  at  Trumbull  and 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  Crowder's  moun- 
tain, N.  C.  Physalite  is  found  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  very  large  crystals ;  pms  weighed  80 
lbs.  The  topaz  is  not  very  highly  valued  as 
a  gem,  though  fine  specimens  sometimes  bring 
very  good  prices.  Tavemier  speaks' of  one 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul  weighing  157 
carats,  which  was  valued  at  181,000  rupees. 
The  principal  supply  is  from  Brazil,  which  fur- 
nishes about  40  lbs.  annually.  The  white  and 
rose-red  are  the  most  valuable.  The  former 
are  called  by  the  Portuguese  pingas  d^agoa 
(drops  of  water),  and  when  cut  resemble  the 
diamond  in  brilliancy.  The  oriental  topaz  is 
the  yellow  variety  of  transparent  corundum, 
and  belongs  to  the  family  of  sapphires.  (See 
Sapphire.)  A  yellow  variety  of  quartz  is 
sometimes  called  false  topaz. 

TOPEKA9  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Kansas, 
county  seat  of  Shawnee  co.,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Kansas  river,  here  spanned  by  a 
fine  iron  bridge,  45  m.  8.  W.  of  Leavenworth 
and  300  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1860, 
759;  in  1870,  5,790;  in  1875,  7,272.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out  The 
city  is  remarkably  well  built.  The  state  house 
is  a  magnificent  building.    A  site  has  been 
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porohaaed  by  tbe  United  States  goTcmment 
for  a  pablio  building,  and  a  state  tu^Jum  for 
tbe  insane  is  in  conrse  of  constraction  about 
3  m.  W.  of  the  state  boose.  Tbe  surroundiog 
ooantr.T  is  ver;  fertile  and  contains  deposits  of 
ooaJ.  The  trade  of  Topeka  is  large  and  rapid!}' 
iaoreaaing.  Th^' Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
¥6  and  tbe  Kansas  Pacific  railroads  aSord 
odinninDicaiion  with  the  east  and  with  Colo- 
rado and  Texas.  Tbe  river  famisbes  good 
water  power.  The  chief  mannfacturing  estab-, 
lishmenta  are  three  flouring  miUs,  a  rolling 
mill,  a  foanderj  and  machine  shop,  two  brew- 
eries, a  broom  factory,  and  several  mannfac- 
toriea  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  harness 
and  saddlery.  There  are  two  national  banks, 
two  state  banks,  two  loan  and  trnst  companies, 
and  three  building  and  savings  associations. 
The  public  schools  have  acoommodations  for 
S,000  pnpils,  and  comprise  a  high  school  and 
seren  school^  of  inferior  grades.    Other  prom- 
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inent  institations  of  learning  are  Washburn 
college  (Congregational),  for  both  seies ;  an 
Episcopal  theological  semioary ;  and  the  col- 
leges of  the  sisters  of  Bethany  (Episcopal) 
and  sisters  of  ehailty  (Roman  Catholic),  for 
females.  The  Topeka  library  association  has 
about  2,000  volnroes.  Three  daily  and  four 
weekly  newspapers  ere  published.  There  are 
28  religions  societies,  riz. :  3  Baptist,  1  Cbris- 
.tian,  3  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Jewish, 
2  Lntberan  (1  Swedish),  4  Methodist  (1  Ger- 
man), 3  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1 
Spiritnalist,  1  Unitarian,  1  United  Brethren, 
and  1  Universalist.— Topeka  was  laid  ont  in 
1864,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  186T,  and  made 
the  state  capital  in  1861. 

TOPCTBR,  BaMpbe,  a  Swiss  norelist,  born  in 
Geneva,  Feb.  17, 1T99,  died  there,  June  8, 184B. 
Ho  began  life  as  a  landscape  and  genre  painter, 
and  snbseqnently  became  profesoor  of  testbet- 
ics  at  the  academy  of  Geneva.  Hie  works  in- 
Tot.  XV.— 51 
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clode  Le  prt^tire  (Geneva,  1889 ;  English 

translation,  "The  Parsonage,"  London,  1848); 
La  hibliotkique  de  mon  oncle  (1848);  Eote  et 
Oertrude  (1846) ;  Novvella  gineroite*  (Paris, 
184G);  and  Collection  da  hUtoirei  m  ettampet 
(6  vols.,  French  and  German,  Geneva,  1846). 

TOPBET,  a  spot  in  a  fertile  valley  6.  E.  of 
ancient  Jenisalem,  called  the  valley  (ge)  of 
Uinnom,  or  of  the  children  of  Uinnom,  and 
hence  Gehenna  in  tbe  New  Teotament,  and 
watered  by  the  brook  Kedron.  It  was  the 
place  where  the  idolatrous  Jews  passed  their 
children  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  used  as  a  spot  to  throw  the 
garbage  of  the  streets,  the  carcasses  of  beasts, 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  to  whom  burial 
had  been  refused  ;  and  as  a  fire  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning  to  consume  all  that  was  brought, 
the  word  was  used  metaphorically  for  hell. 

IWUDT,  iwgmM  ■•■UgM,  an  English  cler- 
gyman,  bom   in   Famham,    Surrey,    Nov.   4, 
1T40,    died   in    London, 
Aog.  11,  1778.    He  was 
edncated  at  Westminater 
school   and   Trinity   col- 
lege, Dublin,  took  orders, 
and  obtained  the  living 
of  Broad    Hembnry    in 
Devonshire.    In  1TT6  he 
reiDoved  to  London  and 
preached  in  a  chapel  in 
Leicester   square.      For 
several  years  he  edited 
the  "Gospel  Magszine." 
His  fame  rests  principal- 
ly upon  bis  controver- 
sial writings  against  the 
Methodists,    and  a  few 
hymns.  He  was  thegreat 
champion  of   Calvinism 
in  the  church  of  England. 
An  edition  of  bis  works 
was  issued   in  1794  (fl 
vols.  8vo;  last  ed.,  with 
'■  Life,"  1  vol.  8vo,186B). 
TOPLITZ.    See  Tbplitz. 
TOSENO,  JseJ  Maria  Qmt?*  it  Uu«  Sih  de 
Banvbi,  count  of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  in 
Oviedo,  Nov.  26,  1788,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  16, 
1843.    In  the  rising  of  the  Spaniards  against 
the  French  in  1808  he  was  sent  to  England  to 
negotiate  for  assistance,  was  afterward  repeat- 
edly a  cabinet  minister,  and  died  in  exile.    He 
published  HUtoria  del  letantamifnto,  guerra  y 
moluetim  if«  f^Aa  (G  vols.,  Madrid,  lB3C-'7; 
best  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo,  1848). 

TfWFXrS,  or  TMMdH,  the  Latin  name  of 
Tbormodr  Torfftson,  an  Icelandic  scholar,  bom 
in  Engo  in  1636,  died  near  Copenhagen  in 
1719.  Frederick  IH.  of  Denmark  Id  1660 
made  him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
of  which  he  made  a  collection  in  Iceland.  In  . 
1667  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  and  in  1682  royal  his- 
toriographer. Of  his  works,  in  which  first  ap- 
peared the  noriliem  s^^  on  the  discovery  of 
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America,  the  most  important  is  Hutoria  JSerum 
yorvegicarum  (4  vols.  foL,  1711). 

TOUAV)  a  to  WD  of  Prassia,  in  the  province 
of  Sazonj^n  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  26  m. 
8.  E.  of  Wittenberg;  pop.  in  1871,  10,867. 
The  principal  public  building  is  the  Hartenfels 

Ealace,  containiilg  a  church  consecrated  by 
lUther,  whose  wife,  Eatharina  von  Bora,  died 
here.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and  wool- 
len goods  and  a  brass  founderj.  The  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  conclu- 
ded here  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  refor- 
mation, March,  1526.  In  1576  a  conference 
of  Protestant  theologians,  assembled  by  -the 
elector  Augustus,  elaborated  here  the  ^*  Book 
of  Torgau,"  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
OoncorduB  Formula,  The  town  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  the  thirty  years*  war.  In  the 
seven  years'  war  Frederick  the  Great  here  de- 
feated the  Austrians  under  Dann,  Nov.  8, 1760. 
Napoleon  was  the  original  builder  (1810)  of 
the  present  strong  fortifications.  Torgan  was 
surrendered  to  the  Germans  in  January,  1814, 
after  a  siege  of  several  months,  during  which 
more  than  25,000  French  soldiers  died  of  ty- 
phus fever. 

TOBLONU,  Akmain^  prince  of  Oivitella  Cesi, 
Musignano,  Canino,  and  Farnese,  marquis  of 
Roma  Vecchia  and  Torrita,  an  Italian  capi- 
talist, born  in  Rome,  June  1,  1800.  He  is  the 
youngest  and  most  enterprising  son  of  Giovanni 
Torlonia  (born  in  Siena  m  1754,  died  in  Rome, 
Feb.  25, 1829),  who  was  originally  a  small  shop- 
keeper, and  became  a  banker  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  and  duke  of  Bracciano.  Ales- 
sandro  increased  his  patrimony  by  taking  long 
leases  of  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  in  the 
Papal  and  Neapolitan  states,  and  by  other  prof- 
itable transactions.  He  became  the  principal 
holder  of  real  estate  in  the  city  and  province 
of  Rome,  filled  his  palace  and  villa  with  fine 
works  of  art,  and  rendered  many  important 
services  to  the  pope.  He  has  made  extensive 
excavations,  and  his  collection  of  antiquities  is 
said  to  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  public  enterprises  is 
the  draining  of  Lake  Fudno. 

IORNA9  a  N.  county  of  Hungary,  border- 
ing on  the  counties  of  Zips,  A&uj,  Borsod, 
and  G6m6r;  area,  239  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
23,126,  chiefiy  Magyars  and  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Bodva,  which  receives  the 
Toma.  The  soil  is  mostly  rocky  and  sterile ; 
the  principal  products  are  hemp  and  wine. 
About  three  sevenths  of  the  area  is  wooded. 
Capital,  Toma. 

TORNADO.    See  Httrrioanb. 

TDRNEA  (Swed.  Torned).  h  A  river  of  Eu- 
rope, havii]^  its  source  in  Lake  Tomea-Trask, 
in  Sweden,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
after  a  course  of  about  240  m.  It  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 
II.  A  town  of  Finland,  Russia,  in  the  Ian  or 
government  of  Uleaborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tornea  river ;  lat.  65^  50'  N.,  Ion.  24^*  14'  E. ; 
pop.  about  700.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 


timber,  fish,  furs,  reindeer  skins,  tar,  ftc. 
Many  travellers  visit  Tornea  to  see  the  mid- 
night sun,  visible  here  from  the  church  steeple 
in  the  latter  part  of  June.  Most  of  them  pro- 
ceed to  Mt.  Avasaksa,  ab<^ut  40  m.  N.,  which 
offers  a  more  advantageous  view.  Observations 
for  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth  were 
made  at  Tornea  by  Maupertuis  in  1736-^7,  and 
by  Prof-  Svanberg  of  Upsal  in  1801-'3.         • 

TfMUHiTiL,  a  S.  county  of  Hungary,  bor- 
dering on  the  counties  of  Csongr&d,  Csanid, 
Temes,  and  B4cs,  and  on  Slavonia;  area,  2,650 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  418,010,  chiefly  Magyars 
and  Roumans.  It  is  watered  by  the  Maros, 
Theiss,  B^ga,  and  Temes.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthful,  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  chief 
products  are  wheat,  maize,  melons,  flax,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  wine.  Many  sheep  and  horses  are 
raised.    Capital,  Nagy-Becskerek. 

TMtOKTO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Ontario,  Canada,  county  seat  of  York  co., 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  310  m.  S.  W. 
of  Montreal  and  36  m.  N.  £.  of  Hamilton ;  lat. 
43°  39'  N.,  Ion.  79°  21'  W. ;  pop.  in  1861,  44,- 
821 ;  in  1871,  56,092.  The  bay  S.  of  the  city 
is  formed  by  an  island,  and  is  about  3  m.  long 
and  2  m.  wide.  The  river  Don, which  falls  into 
the  bay  on  the  east,  is  not  navigable.  The  site 
of  the  city  rises  gradually  from  the  water  and 
extends  back  about  2^  m.,  connecting  on  the 
north  with  the  villages  of  Yorkville  and  Seaton, 
and  on  the  east  with  Lesslieville,  all  of  which, 
except  in  name,  form  part  of  the  city.  The 
corporation  limits  include  more  than  5,000 
acres.  The  Queen^s  park,  in  the  centre  of  the 
N.  part  of  the  city,  contains  over  35  acres ;  the 
jail  farm  is  to  be  converted  into  a  park  in  the 
east;  and  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  present  cor- 
poration limits,  on  Humber  bay,  300  acres  has 
been  secured  for  a  park.  The  streets  intersect 
at  right  angles.  The  buildings  in  the  chief 
business  streets  are  of  brick,  white  or  red,  or 
of  cut  stone;  and  whole  streets  of  fine  resi- 
dences of  white  brick  have  been  built  up  with- 
in a  few  years,  while  other  streets  are  occupied 
chiefly  with  wooden  structures.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  Toronto  university  and 
University  college  building,  the  finest  in  the 
province,  erected  in  1859  at  a  cost  of  aboat 
|900,000 ;  the  government  house,  the  offidal 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Ontario ;  the  cus- 
tom house  and  the  post  office ;  the  Grand 
opera  house  and  the  Royal  opera  house,  each 
capable  of  seating  over  1,500  persons;  the 
central  prison,  which  cost  nearly  $500,000; 
the  city  hall  and  St  Lawrence  hall;  Trinity- 
college,  a  church  of  England  institution  ; 
Knox's  college,  a  Free  church  theological  insti> 
tution,  just  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,- 
000;  the  college  of  technology;  the  normal 
school  buildings;  the  legislative  buildings,  in 
which  also  are  some  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments; Upper  Canada  college,  a  preparatory 
school  for  University  college;  and  Osgoode 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  principal  law  and  equity 
courts  of  the  province  and  the  headqaartera 


□f  the  benohera  of  the  law  BOcietr.  There  are 
78  chnrchea,  the  principal  of  which  are  St. 
James's  cathedral,  commenced  in  1S62,  and  re- 
cently completed  by  the  erection  of  a  spire  81Q 
ft.  high,  at  a  cost  of  ^bout  |22O,O00;  St.  Ui- 
chaePe  cathedral,  Roman  Catholic;  the  Metro- 
politan church,  Methodist,  costing  $100,000; 
St.  Andrew's,  chnrcli  of  Scotland,  $SO,OUO; 
and  the  Baptist  church.  The  two  principal 
markets  are  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bt. 
Andrew's,  the  latter  just  completed. — Toronto 
has  railroad  communication  with  the  United 
Stat«s  and  with  the  principal  points  of  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebeo  bj  means 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western,  the 
Nortliem,  the  Toronto,  Grej,  and  Bruce,  and 
the  Toronto  and  Nipisaing  lines.  The  imports 
for  the  ;ear  ending  Jane  80,  1674,  were  $14,- 
71S,B24,andforthenezt7ear $14,436,091.  The 


official  retams  of  exports  show  in  each  of  these 

years  less  than  $1)600,000,  but  they  are  imper- 
fect. The  customs  revenue  collected  in  the  first 
of  these  years  was  $1,667,997  60,  and  in  the  last 
$1,268,044  34.  The  value  of  manuf^rtures  ac- 
cording to  the  censns  of  1871  was  $13,686,093, 
the  chief  items  being  faraiture,  boots  and  shoes, 
rail  cars,  ale,  and  whiskey.  There  are  five 
banks  having  their  headquarters  in  the  city, 
and  branches  of  five  Quebec  and  Montreal 
hanks.  Besides  the  Toronto  savings  bank,  the 
assistant  receiver  general's  office,  a  branch  of 
the  Dominion  treasury  department,  receives 
money  on  loan  at  interest ;  and  there  are  nu- 
merous loan  societies. — The  city  is  divided  into 
eight  wards,  each  of  which  annually  elects  foar 
aldermen,  who  are  vested  with  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  and  can  act  as  magistrates  if 
possessed  of  a  legal  property  qaalificaUon.  The 
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mayor  is  annually  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  rate 
payers.  The  assessed  valae  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  (not  counting  stocks  in  pnl)- 
lic  companies)  in  1873  was  $44,765,000;  in 
1874,  $48,462,512;  in  !87e,  about  $46,000,000. 
The  taxes  in  1874  yielded  $608,476.  The 
funded  debt  is  about  $5,000,000 ;  and  at  the 
close  of  1674  there  was  $266,298  to  the  credit 
of  the  sinking  fund.  The  city  has  a  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  a  paid  fire  department,  and  street 
rdlways.  Tlie  water  works,  which  the  cor- 
poration recently  acquired  from  a  private  indi- 
vidnal,  are  undergoing  improvement  and  ex- 
tension, at  a  cost  that  will  exceed  $2,000,000. 
The  water  is  taken  from  the  lake,  and  the  sand 
of  the  island,  across  which  it  passes,  is  made 
to  act  as  a  filtering  basin;  the  filtered  water 
then  passes  across  the  bay  in  sunken  pipes,  and 
is  pumped  np  to  a  reservoir  on  a  height  N.  of 
the  city.     Among  the  charitable  instdtutiouB 


are  the  aajlnm  for  the  insane,  supported  by 
grants  of  the  provincial  legislature,  and  accom- 
modating about  700  patients;  the  city  hos- 
pital, the  resources  of  which,  arising  from  an 
endowment  of  public  lands,  are  supplemented 
by  an  annual  legislativegrant;  a  boys' home  and 
a  girls'  home,  f  or  unproterted  children;  a  news- 
boys' home ;  a  home  for  female  servants  out  of 
employment;  a  house  of  industry;  aProtestant 
orphan  asylum ;  and  the  house  of  providence, 
belonging  to  the  Catholics,  and  munly  support- 
ed by  them.  There  are  a  numl>er  of  common 
schools,  supported  at  acost  of  about  $40,000  a 
year,  besides  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools. 
St.  Michael's  college  (Roman  Catholic)  has  not, 
like  Trinity  college,  university  powers.  There 
are  no  strictly  pnblic  libraries,  but  several 
eemi'pnblic  ones,  including  the  legislative  li- 
brary; the  library  in  the  normal  school,  in- 
tended for  the  oonncil  of  pnblic  instruction ; 


Osgoode  n«l!  library ;  Univ«nitf  oollege  libra- 
ry; the  Canadiau  institate  (scientiSc)  library; 
aod  tlie  mechanics'  iostitute  library.  Four 
newsp^rars  are  iuned  duly,  and  17  weekly; 
and  there  are  10  lit«rftry,  scientific,  and  theo- 
logical magazlDes,  11  monthly,  4  bimonthly, 
•ud  1  quarterly. — The  site  of  Toronto  waa  se- 
lected by  Qovemor  Simcoe  in  1794  as  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government ;  and  here  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada  remained  till  1811, 
when  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario 
and  Quebec)  formed  a  legislative  nnion.  From 
1840  to  1858  Toronto  was  altemat«Iy  with  Que- 
bec the  aeat  of  the  united  government ;  and  in 
18B7,  when  the  confederation  was  formed,  it 
became  the  pennanent  capital  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Americans  in 
1813,  and  the  legislative  bnildinn  and  archives 
were  bnmed.  It  was  known  as  York  till  1834, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

JVtlraM,  the  generic  and  popular  name  of 
the  electric  rays  or  skates  of  the  family  tcrpe- 
dinida.  They  were  called  vipio!  by  the  Greeks 
and  torpedo  by  the  Latins;  the  Germans  call 
them  Krampffiteh,  the  Froncb  torpilU,  and  the 
English  cramp  fish  and  numb  fish.  The  body 
is  smooth  and  rounded;  the  tail  short  and 
thick,  cylindrical  at  the  end  and  keeled  on  the 
sides;  teethconioal,  sharp,  and  crowded;  ven- 
tral fins  immediately  behind  the  pectorals,  dor- 
sals generally  two  and  on  the  tail,  and  the 
caudal  snhtriongalar.  The  electrical  apparatus, 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  family,  is 
arranged  in  two  masses,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  sknll,  between  this  and  the  base  of  the 
pectorals;  it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
perpeadicalar  gelatinous  columns  or  hexago- 
nal prisms,  separated  by  membranous  parti- 
tions cont^ning  a  fluid,  freely  supplied  with 
blood,  and  receiving  very  namerous  nervoos 
filamente  from  the  par  vagum  and  trifacial 
nerves.  There  are  aboat  20  species,  arranged 
in  seven  genera,  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of 
the  world;  the  best  known  are  the  species 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  W.  coast  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  Atlantio  coast  of  North 
America,  all  belonging  to  the  genos  torpedo 
(Dum.),  in  which  the  mouth  is  cresceutic,  the 
teeth  not  extending  outward  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lips,  and  spiracles  distant  from  the 
eyes,  with  acironlar  fringe  around  the  openinf;. 
The  common  torpedo  of  the  Mediterranean  ( T. 
marmorata.  Bud. ;  T.  Gahanii,  Bonap.)  is 
sometimes  of  a  uniform  brown,  but  generally 
marbled  or  spotted  with  darker;  it  rarely  at- 
tains greater  dimensions  than  4  by  2^  ft.,  or  a 
weight  of  more  than  BO  lbs.  The  spotted  tor- 
pedo of  the  same  sea  (71  ocelUita,  Rud. ;  T. 
narte,  Risso)  is  yellowish  red,  with  one  to  five 
large,  ronnded,  grayish  blue  spots,  surrounded 
by  a  brownish  circle,  witb  a  few  whitish  dots, 
and  grayish  white  beiow.  One  (or  both)  of  these 
■pedes  occurs  on  the  W.  coast  of  Europe  as  far 
as  Oreat  Britain,  and  also,  it  is  said,  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf  and  Indian  ocean ;  they  feed  on  Hmsll 
fish,  seeping  on  the  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom ; 


their  flesh  is  eaten  along  the  Me^terraneui. 
Their  electrical  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the 
galvanic  pile;  John  llnnter  counted  1,200  col- 
umns in  a  very  large  fish,  about  150  plates  to 
the  inch. — The  American  torpedo  (T.  oceidea- 
lalit,  Storer)  attains  a  length  of  about  4^  ft. 
and  a  width  of  3  ft ;  it  is  d&rk  brown  above 
witb  a  few  black  dots,  and  white  beneath ;  eyes 
very  small,  and  spiracles  directed  outward  and 
a  little  forward.  In  one  specimen  Prof.  J. 
Wyrnan  estimated  the  number  of  plates  at  be- 
tween 260,000  and  800,000,  about  1,200  prisms 
in  each  battery,  each  1  to  2  in.  in  bdght,  and 
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cont^ning  about  100  plates  to  the  inch;  the 
interval  between  the  plates  was  filled  with  an 
albuminous  flnid,  90  per  cent,  water,  contain- 
ing common  salt  in  solution;  the  ganglia  from 
which  the  par  vagum  nerves  arise  are  larger 
than  the  brwn  itself,  indicating  the  great  ner- 
vous power  supplied  to  the  battery.— See  Elko- 
TRio  FiSHEa,  and  LefojiM  lur  U*  phinominet 
phyiiquet  del  eorpi  cicanta,  by  C.  Matteacci 
(Paris,  1847). 

TORPHW,  a  machine  for  destroying  hostUo 
shipping,  ponton  bridges,  &c.,  through  the 
agency  of  subaqueons  explosions  ;  that  Is,  a 
military  mine  used  under  water.  Thegenn  of 
the  device  is  to  be  found  in  floating  powder 
vessels,  which  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  in  1685,  and  received  their  latest  ftp~ 
plication  in  the  attempt  upon  Fort  Fisher,  N. 
C,  during  the  late  civil  war.  David  Bushnell, 
a  oaptun  of  engineers  in  the  American  revo- 
lutionary army,  made  the  first  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  to  ordinary  warfare.  Ho 
devised  a  submarine  boat  to  carry  a  torpedo, 
charged  with  150  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  to  be  at- 
tached by  a  wood  screw  to  the  bottom  of  &n 
enemy's  vessel,  and  fired  by  a  clockwork  fuse. 
The  first  actual  trial  of  the  invention  was  made 
in  1770,  when  the  boat,  under  the  gnidsnoe  of 
Serjeant  Ezra  Lee,  was  placed  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Eagle,  an  English  ship  of  war  car- 
rying the  flag  of  Lord  Howe,  lying  at  anchor 
in  New  York  harbor.  But  the  sergeant  found 
it  impracticable  to  attach  the  torpedo,  which 
was  cut  adrift,  and  soon  exploded.  In  1777 
OapL  Boahnell  directed  a  dnfting  perouasioD 
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torpedo  against  the  frigate  Oerberos,  lying  off 
New  London,  and  it  destroyed  a  schooner 
moored  alongside.  Similar  torpedoes  were  set 
adrift  on  the  Delaware,  but  did  no  harm.  (See 
BusHNELL,  David.)  Twenty  years  later  Robert 
Fulton  made  vigorous  attempts  to  bring  the 
new  weapon  into  notice,  under  the  name  of 
'^  torpedo,^^  then  first  applied  by  him.  Unsuc- 
cessful in  France,  he  went  to  England  in  1804, 
and  in  1805  was  authorized  to  m^e  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  at  Boulogne,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  the  same  year  he 
blew  up  the  brig  Dorothea,  assigned  to  him  for 
experimental  trial,  in  the  harbor  of  Deal.  This 
was  accomplished  by  two  drifting  torpedoes, 
which,  connected  by  a  rope,  fouled  the  haw- 
ser ;  and  one  of  them^  charged  with  170  lbs.  of 
powder,  exploding  by  clockwork  under  her 
bottom,  utterly  destroyed  her.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  triumph,  motives  of  policy,  resulting 
from  their  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  caused  Ful- 
ton and  his  new  weapon  to  be  rejected  by 
the  English  government;  and  he  returned  to 
America  to  encounter  ultimately  a  like  re- 
pulse, although  in  1807  he  repeated  his  experi- 
ment successfully  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
Fulton^s  system  included  four  classes  of  torpe- 
does :  buoyant  mines,  held  in  place  by  anchors, 
and  provided  with  a  mechanical  device  by 
which  explosion  ensued  when  they  were  struck 
by  a  vessel ;  line  torpedoes,  of  the  kind  used 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Dorothea ;  harpoon 
torpedoes,  to  be  attached  to  the  enemy^s  ves- 
sel by  a  harpoon  shot  from  a  gun,  and  then  to 
be  exploded  by  clockwork ;  and  lastly  "  block- 
ship  "  torpedoes,  to  be  carried  on  spars  pro- 
jecting from  a  peculiar  kind  of  vessel,  and  ex- 
ploded by  contact  with  the  enemy.  Just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  prepara- 
tions -were  made  for  an  extended  use  of  tor- 
pedoes in  the  defence  of  our  harbors.  Gol. 
Samuel  Colt  first  practically  applied  electri- 
city to  the  ignition  of  torpedoes.  After  ex- 
perimenting for  14  years,  and  blowing  up  sev- 
eral vessels  at  anchor,  he  finally,  on  April 
18,  1848,  destroyed  a  brig  under  full  sail  on 
the  Potomac,  operating  by  electricity  from  a 
station  in  Alexandria,  5  m.  distant.  He  elabo- 
rated a  complete  system  of  buoyant  submarine 
mines,  which  were  to  be  planted  in  groups 
quincnncially  in  the  channel  to  be  defended. 
To  connect  them  with  the  shore  he  devised 
one  of  the  very  first  insulated  cables  ever  at- 
tempted, which  was  connected  with  a  platinum 
wire  fuse  imbedded  in  a  priming  of  gunpowder. 
He  proposed  to  arrange  a  reflector  to  throw  the 
image  of  the  ship  upon  a  map  of  the  mines  at 
the  operator's  station.  This  project,  bearing  the 
date  of  1886,  was  discovered  among  Colt's  pa- 
pers after  his  death.  Although  much  progress 
was  made  in  submarine  blasting,  and  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  electrical  submarine  mines  was 
prepared  by  Capt.  Hennebert  of  the  French  engi- 
neers, no  opportunity  offered  for  the  further  use 
of  torpedoes  until  the  Anglo-French  war  with 
Russia.   In  1855  a  new  kind  of  contact  mine,  de- 


vised by  Jacobi,  was  planted  off  Cronstadt  and 
at  Sebastopol ;  explosions  occurred  under  the 
frigates  Merlin  and  Firefly,  but  did  no  serious 
damage.  The  Jacobi  fuse  consisted  of  a  little 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  bedded  in  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar.  This  bottle 
being  broken  by  the  shock,  an  explosion  en- 
sued, which  communicated  with  the  charge 
and  ignited  the  mine.  Had  not  this  engineer 
employed  too  small  charges  of  powder  (8  or  9 
lbs.),  his  success  would  probably  have  been 
more  marked. .  His  system  included  electrical 
mines  as  well  as  mechanical.  The  destruction 
of  the  docks  at  Sebastopol  was  effected  by  the 
French  engineers  through  the  agency  of  sub- 
marine explosions,  and  the  attention  of  all 
nations  was  thus  affain  called  to  the  subiect. 
The  result  appearea  in  the  defence  of  Yen- 
ice  in  1859  by  Col.  Yon  Ebner  of  the  Aus^ 
trian  engineers,  who  originated  a  system  more 
complete  than  any  which  had  preceded  it. 
During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  confederates  had  no  fleet,  the  southern  ports 
and  rivers  were  much  exposed  to  attack,  and 
this  method  of  defence  was  largely  used.  The 
first  torpedoes  in  position  were  discovered  in 
Mud  river,  near  Fort  Pulaski,  in  February, 
1862;  they  belonged  to  the  simple  contact 
class,  and  occasioned  no  damage.  In  October, 
1862,  the  service  was  formally  legalized  by  the  , 
confederate  congress,  and  a  torpedo  bureau 
was  soon  established  at  Richmond.  A  special 
corps  of  officers  and  men  was  raised  and  trained 
for  submarine  warfare ;  inventions  multiplied, 
and  agents  were  sent  to  Europe  to  provide 
material  and  get  the  latest  ideas.  The  southern 
waters  soon  became  so  dangerous  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  naval  operations.  The  first 
vessel  actually  blown  up  by  the  new  machines 
was  an  ironclad,  the  Cairo^  which  was  totally 
destroyed  on  Yazoo  river  in  December,  1862. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  war  seven  United 
States  ironclads,  eleven  wooden  war  vessels, 
and  six  army  transports  were  destroyed  by 
torpedoes,  and  many  others  were  temporarily 
disabled.  The  confederates  lost  a  fine  iron- 
clad, the  Albemarle  (see  Plymouth,  N.  C), 
two  steamers  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  a  fiag- 
of-truce  boat  on  James  river,  .in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  last  three  accidentally  by  their  own 
torpedoes.  This  great  destruction  chiefly  oc- 
curred in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  In 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1864,  Denmark 
resorted  to  ingenious  stationary  submarine 
mines,  and  one  of  the  invading  vessels  was 
destroyed.  Paraguay  employed  torpedoes  in 
defending  its  river  coast  against  Brazil  and 
her  allies  in  1865-'8.  By  these  the  ironclad 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  destroyed  and  the  Taman- 
dare  disabled,  although  the  engineers  were 
crippled  by  the  want  of  supplies.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-'71  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  seas  were  effectively  pro- 
tected against  the  French  fleet  by  torpedoes; 
and  various  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the 
Frendi  rivers  in  a  similar  manner. — The  recent 
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changes  in  naval  architecture,  which  have  pro- 
daced  iron-clad  vessels  capable  of  endaring  for 
a  few  moments  the  heaviest  fire  of  modern 
artillery,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  devise 
means  of  striking  the  remaining  vulnerable 
points,  viz.,  the  deck  and  the  bottom.  The 
former  can  be  attacked  advantageously  in  many 
localities  only  by  the  vertical  tire  of  mortars ; 
the  latter  can  be  most  effectively  assailed  by  the 
torpedo.  The  chief  nations  have  accordingly 
established  special  schools  for  investigating  the 
sabjeot  of  submarine  warfare,  and  all  possible 
secrecy  is  thrown  around  these  studies.  In 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
countries  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  de- 
fensive and  offensive  branches.  The  American 
school  for  defensive  torpedoes  is  at  Willet's 
Ppint,  New  York  harbor.  The  general  princi- 
•ples  which  must  govern  this  service  are  well 
established.  The  most  vulnerable  points  of 
maritime  nations  are  now  their  great  seaboard 
cities ;  hence  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  pro- 
tect the  seaports.  The  invention  of  the  screw 
propeller  and  of  iron  armor  has  enabled  fleets 
to  steam  rapidly  past  the  forts,  under  cover 
of  night  or  fog,  and  anchor  securely  in  posi- 
tions where  their  fire  can  either  destroy  the 
city  or  compel  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
ransom.  The  great  problem  of  coast  defence 
is,  therefore,  to  devise  an  effective  obstruc- 
tion of  the  channel,  which,  while  allowing 
the  free  passage  of  friendly  vessels,  shall  bar 
the  way  to  an  enemy.  This  is  supplied  by  de- 
fensive torpedoes  planted  and  operated  from 
the  forts.  If  by  their  aid  the  enemy  can  be 
detained  100  hours  under  the  fire  of  the  forts, 
when  without  it  he  could  pass  in  one  hour,  the 
number  of  the  guns  is  virtually  multiplied  by 
100.  For  these  reasons  military  engineers  are 
giving  the  closest  possible  study  to  defensive 
torpedoes,  or  submarine  mines  as  they  are  of- 
ten called.  While  the  details  of  our  system  of 
submarine  defences  are  not  made  public,  its 

general  features  have  been  announced.  In  a 
eep  casemate  of  the  fort,  secure  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  are  placed  electrical  batteries, 
operating  apparatus,  testing  galvanometers, 
&c.,  under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  trained 
engineer  sergeant.  A  telegraph  wire  keeps 
him  in  constant  communication  with  his  offi- 
cer, who  is  posted  at  some  commanding  point, 
where  the  whole  channel  lies  like  a  map  before 
him.  Radiating  from  the  casemate,  in  subter- 
ranean galleries,  the  torpedo  cables  extend  to 
the  channel,  where  they  terminate  in  multiple 
groups  of  mines  so  arranged  as  to  be  perfectly 
flanked  by  the  gims  of  the  work.  The  details 
of  these  mines  are  not  public,  but  an  idea  of 
their  general  construction  can  probably  be 
formed  from  fig.  1,  which  represents  the  Aus- 
trian type.  It  consists  of  an  anchor,  a;  & 
buoyant  case,  h^  containing  the  charge,  fuse, 
and  circuit-closing  apparatus ;  and  the  electric 
cable,  d,  extending  to  the  operating  room  on 
shore.  These  groups  are  so  placed,  in  succes- 
sive lines  and  outlying  mines,  as  to  render  it 


Fig.   1.— Aostriui 
SttbnuulDe  Mine. 


impossible  for  a  vessel  to  pass  without  moving 
over  some  of  them.  Thickly  rising,  but  never 
exposed  to  view,  are  numerous  buoys,  each  con- 
taining a  simple  electrical  apparatus,  which  in- 
stantly reports  to  the  ser- 
geant the  locality  of  any 
vessel  touching  them.  If 
friendly,  the  ship  passes  in 
safety;  but  if  an  enemy,  a 
single  motion  of  the  sergeant 
makes  every  mine  an  auto- 
matic agent  of  destruction, 
ready  to  deal  a  tremendous 
blow  at  the  precise  instant 
when  it  will  be  most  effec- 
tive. As  the  buoys  may  be 
slightly  in  rear  of  the  mines, 
all  attempts  to  protect  the 
vessel  by  outrigging  frames 
or  nets  are  futile.  Any  boat 
attempting  to  grapple  the 
torpedoes  by  night  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  fire  of 
grape  or  case  shot  from  the 
fort,  fired  automatically  by 
electricity,  without  the  agency  of  the  sol- 
diers sleeping  quietly  by  the  guns.  The  mines 
are  as  effective  a  year  after  they  are  planted 
as  when  first  laid;  and  if  a  single  cable  be 
injured  or  a  single  charge  be  wet,  the  fact  is 
automatically  reported,  and  within  five  min- 
utes after  the  injury  has  occurred  its  exis- 
tence and  nature  are  known  in  the  fort  A 
mine  can  be  fired  without  the  aid  of  the  buoys. 
For  secondary  channels,  the  nse  of  which  coold 
be  sacrificed  for  a  time,  less  elaborate  kinds  of 
torpedoes  are  provided,  not  unlike  those  em- 
ployed by  the  confederates  in  the  late  war. 
These  mines,  once  planted,  are  dangerous  alike 
to  friend  and  foe,  as  they  explode  on  contact 
with  any  vessel.  The  electric  light  is  employed 
to  aid  the  forts  in  arresting  operations  attempt- 
ed  under  cover  of  the  night.  Where  constant 
currents  exist,  as  in  rivers,  use  can  sometimes 
be  made  of  double  drifting  torpedoes,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  foul  with  the  connecting  rope  the 
hawsers  of  vessels  at  anchor.  On  the  torpe- 
does being  brought  alongside  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  the  same  agency,  acting  on  a  sim- 
ple piece  of  mechanism,  soon  releases  a  ham- 
mer and  causes  an  explosion. — Offensive  tor- 
pedoes are  employed  in  the  battles  of  vessels 
with  vessels,  and  require  technical  naval  skill. 
They  are  various  in  principle,  and  are  receiv- 
ing the  careful  study  of  many  naval  officers  of 
all  nations.  The  American  school  for  offen- 
sive torpedoes  is  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  prin- 
cipal types  of  this  class  are  the  following: 
spar  torpedoes,  automatic  fish  torpedoes,  otter 
or  Harvey  torpedoes,  submarine  rockets,  and 
submarine  boats.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
mixed  class,  that  of  fish  torpedoes,  which  may 
be  directed  and  controlled  through  the  agency 
of  electricity.  These  last  may  be  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive.  The  spar  torpedo  has  given 
occasion  for  some  of  the  most  brilliant  naval 


exploits  on  record,  euch  as  that  of  Uent.  Gush- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  Albemarle.  Fig. 
2  repreaenta  tiie  Wood  and  Lay  apparatns  used 

by  him.  A  reserve  torpedo,  a,  is  shown  on  its 
spar  b.  The  port  torpedo  e  is  about  to  ei- 
plode.  It  has  been  detoohed  from  it^  spar  d 
hy  a  poll  on  a  rope,  and  is  rising  by  its  own 
buoyancy  to  be  fired  at  the  proper  momont  by 
the  lanyard  e.     Since  the  ciril  war  boats  espe- 
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ing  the  case  to  dive  at  the  proper  moment,  by 
the  staokenbg  at  the  tow  rope,  and  then,  by 
suddenly  checking  the  latter,  making  the  tor- 
pedo rise  and  explode  by  contact,  either  through 
the  agency  of  a  contact  fase  acted  npon  by  the 
levers  c  e,  or  by  electrioity.     The  cork  buoys 
d  d  are  used  to  give  the  TeqaiBit«  flotation. 
Official  trials  in  England  have  shown  that 
when  properly  handled  this  is  a  most  effec- 
tive weapon,  and  oDo 
which  admits  of  use 
on  the  high  seas  as 
well  as    in   harbors. 
Sobmsrine  roclieta,  in 
with  sob- 


tm.  a.— Wood  K 
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cially  fitted  for  this  kind  of  attack  have  been 
devised  by  many  nations,  but  the  same  kind 
of  torpedo  may  be  used  from  any  vessel  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  speed.  The  automatic 
fish  torpedo,  of  which  the  Lnppis  Whitehead 
'  is  most  widely  known,  consists  of  S  small  cigar- 
shaped  boat  -a,  fig.  8,  carrying  a  contact  tor- 
pedo in  the  how,  and  containing  an  engine 
driven  by  some  powerfnl  agont,  like  com- 
pressed tur,  which,  acting  on  the  propeller  h, 
gives  it  an  effective  range  of  about  800  yards. 
It  is  started  usually  from  a  large  vessel,  but 
sometimes  from  a  launch  or  boat,  and  passing 
under  water  strikes  and  destroys  the  object  of 
attack.  Usaally  a  directing  tube  is  employed, 
bnt  for  simplicity  the  engraving  shows  a  device 
sometimes  used  in  experiments.  The  otter  or 
Harvey  torpedo  is  emphatically  a  swlor's  woa- 


Fia.  S,— LappLs  WhlUbeid  Torpeda 

pon,  requiring  high  nantical  skill  for  its  use.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  vertical  copper  torpedo  case, 
enclosed  in  wood,  a  a,  fig.  4,  and  so  attached 
to  a  tow  rope,  (,  leading  from  a  reel  on  deck 
through  a  leading  block  on  the  yardarm,  as  to 
divei^  from  the  quarter  of  a  fast  vessel,  whose 
doty  it  is  to  move  rapidly  past  the  enemy.  The 
course  is  so  directed  as  to  bring  the  torpedo  in 
contact  and  explode  its  charge  under  his  bot- 
tom.   This  is  accomplished  by  skilfully  caos- 


manne  guns,  are  now 
receiving  much  atten- 
tion.    The  design  is 
to  render  it  possible 
to  attack  the  enemy 
nnder  his'  armor  by  a 
movable  torpedo,  in  a 
manner  analogons  to 
the   ordinary  fire  of 
artillery  in  air.     Experiments  lead  to  the  belief 
that  this  project  will  ultimately  be  successful, 
for  the  short  ranges  usnal  iu  the  combats  of 
armor-plated  ships.    8nhmerine  torpedo  boats 


Fio.  4.— H«pve7  Torpedo. 

have  been  an  object  of  stody  since  the  days  of 
Buahnell ;  and,  nnder  the  name  of  Davids, 
they  played  a  conspicooua  part  during  tho 
civil  war,  in  which  the  Housatonic  was  sunk 
off  Charleston  by  a  night  attack  of  this  de- 
scription. The  French  plonffeur  is  a  more 
elaborate  type  of  the  same  class.  The  general 
idea  is  to  form  a  water-tight  vessel,  propelled 
by  compressed  air,  which  can  be  navigated 
under  water  to  the  enemy,  there  to  deliver  a 
blow  through  the  agency  of  a  contact  torpedo. 
As  sDcceas,  and  even  fulnre,  has  heretofore 
often  involved  the  lives  of  the  crew,  the  pro- 
ject is  not  now  regarded  with  mnch  favor. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  superseded  by 
fish  torpedoes  controlled  by  electricity,  which 
may  be  made  equally  effective  without  endan- 
gering the  operators.  This  device  consists 
essentially  of  an  ordinary  fish  torpedo,  which 
carries  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  to  be  paid  out 
as  it  proceeds.  One  end  of  the  wire  remains 
with  the  operator,  who  can  thus  at  will  send 
a  current  of  electricity,  positive  or  negative, 
through  certain  electro-magnets  in  the  fish, 
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caosing  a  motion  of  the  armatnres  in  either  of 
two  directions.  This  enables  him  by  ingenions 
deyicea  to  control  valves  which  apply  the  mo- 
tive power  as  desired,  and  thus  start,  stop,  and 
Qteer  the  boat.  The  idea  was  first  patented  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Ballard,  R.  £.,  but  it  has  been  in- 
dependently elaborated  by  Mr.  Lay,  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Smith  of  this  country,  and  by  CoL  8che- 
liha  in  Russia.  A  modification  of  the  idea 
has  been  made  by  Capt.  Ericsson,  who  places 
his  motive  power  (compressed  air)  with  the 
operator,  and  supplies  it  to  the  fish  through  a 
flexible  tube,  thus  enabling  him  to  control  both 
its  speed  and  direction.  The  tube  is  drawn 
after  the  fish  as  it  advances.  This  kind  of 
torpedo  seems  to  be  especially  fitted  for  use  on 
shipboard,  where  the  engines  may  be  made  to 
supply  the  compressed  air,  and  where,  by  ad- 
vancing upon  the  enemy,  a  short  range  can 
osually  be  secured. 

lOBilllJAIVB,  Tttu  HailtaB  iMptrlitM.a  hero  of 
Roman  story,  of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He 
was  brought  up  in  privacy  in  the  country,  on 
which  account  in  862  the  tribune  M.  Pompo- 
nius  charged  his  father,  who  was  hated  by  the 
people  for  his  haughtiness,  with  being  a  tyran- 
nical parent.  The  young  Manlius  compelled 
Pomponius  to  withdraw  his  accusation;  and 
this  act  of  filial  devotion  so  pleased  the  Ro- 
mans that  he  was  made  the  same  year  military 
tribune.  In  the  Gallic  invasion  of  361  he  slew 
in  single  combat  a  gigantic  enemy  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road,  and  took 
from  his  nfiok  the  chain  (torqtieti)  and  put  it 
around  his  own ;  from  which  circumstance  he 
was  called  Torquatus.  In  358,  though  he  had 
not  yet  held  the  consulship,  he  was  made  dic- 
tator in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Offirites  and  their  allies,  and  in  349  was  again 
made  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia.  He  was  consul  in  347,  344,  and  840. 
In  340  his  colleague  was  P.  Decius  Mus,  and 
the  two  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Latin  league.  While  they  were  in 
the  plain  of  Oapua  an  order  was  issued  for- 
bidding all  single  encounters  with  the  enemy ; 
but  Titus  Manlius,  the  son  of  Torquatus,  fought 
with  Mettius  Geminus  of  Tusculum,  and  slew 
him.  Returning  to  the  camp,  he  laid  the  spoils 
at  his  f ather^s  feet ;  but  Torquatus  assembled 
the  soldiers  in  the  prsBtorium,  and  in  their 
presence  his  son  was  beheaded.  The  young 
men  of  Rome  from  that  time  regarded  Tor- 
quatus with  abhorrence.  In  this  campaign  a 
great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Latins  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  Torquatus  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  triumph.  According  to 
the  Fasti,  he  was  dictator  again  in  320,  but 
the  dates  of  his  life  vary  in  different  authors. 

TOEQUAT,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Tor  bay, 
167  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871, 
21,657.  It  has  two  principal  streets  lined  with 
substantial  houses  of  limestone,  with  several 
fine  churches,  a  town  hall,  theatre,  numerous 
schools,  assembly  and  reading  rooms,  a  me- 


chanics* institute,  and  a  public  garden.  Earth- 
enware, yellow  ochre,  cider,  and  fish  are  ex- 
ported. It  has  grown  up  within  60  years  from 
a  fishing  village,  and  owes  its  progress  mainly 
to  its  fine  climate,  making  it  a  desirable  health 
resort  Tor  bay  is  a  large  and  well  protected 
harbor.  William  of  Orange  landed  here  in 
1688.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Tor- 
quay abbey,  founded  in  1196.  About  a  mile 
from  tlie  town  is  Kent^s  hole,  or  cavern,  in 
which  have  been  found  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyssna,  and  other  animals 
now  extinct  in  England.  It  has  been  penetra- 
ted to  the  depth  of  600  ft.,  and  scientific  ex- 
plorations are  still  in  progress. 

TOBI^IJEHADl  (Lat.  Turbboremata),  Jan  *, 
a  Spanish  theologian,  bom  at  Yalladolid  in 
1388,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  26,  1468.    He  be- 
came a  Donunican  friar  in  1403,  accompanied 
his  superior  to  the  council  of  Constance  in 
1417,   graduated  in  the  university  of   Paris 
in  1424,  taught  theology  there,  and  was  suc- 
cessively chosen  prior  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vents of  Yalladolid  and  Toledo.     In  1481  he 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  ^^  mas- 
ter of  the  sacred  palace,"  and  his  own  theo- 
logian at  the  council  of  Basel      He  there 
contributed  to  the  solemn  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  and  Hnss,  and  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  ' 
conception  was  divinely  revealed.    In  1489  he 
attended  the  council  of  Florence  as  papal  com- 
missary, and  was  foremost  in  drawing  np  the 
"  articles  of  reunion  "  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  receiving  on  this  occasion  from 
the  pope  the  title  of  ^^  defender  of  the  faith.^'  . 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  on  Dec  18  of  that 
year.    In  1440  he  attended  in  the  pope^s  name 
at  the  national  council  of  Bourges,  where  ho 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  French  prelates  on 
the  side  of  Eugenius  lY.     He  became  bishop 
of  Palestrina  in  1455,  and  of  Sabina  in  1464. 
His  most  important  works  are :  Medit^tionet 
Joannu  de  Turreeremata  poHta  et  depiHm  de 
ipsius  mandato  in  Eecletia  AnibUu  Sanet€B 
Maria  de  Minerva  (foL,  Rome,  1467,  with  84 
engravings  on  wood) ;  Expositio  hretU  et  uti- 
lis  super  toto  Psalterio  (4to,  Rome,  1470 ;  foL, 
Augsburg,  1472,  with  many  subsequent  edi- 
tions) ;    QtuBstiones  Spiritualis  Canvitii  deli- 
cias  prctferentes  super  Ef>ahgeliis  (fol.,  Rome, 
1477 ;    Nuremberg,   1478)  ;    Commentarii  in 
Deeretum  Gratiani  (6  vols.  foL,  Lyons,  1519 ; 
Yenice,  1678;  2  vols.,  Rome,  1726).    Many  of 
his  works  have  not  been  published. 

T0B41IJEHADA,  Tmas  de,  the  first  Spanish  in- 
quisitor genercJ,  bom  at  Torquemada  about 
1420,  died  in  Avila,  Sept.  16,  1498.  He  be- 
came a  Dominican  and  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Gross  in  Segovia,  and  in  1483  was 
made  inquisitor  general  for  Spain  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  which  post  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope  on  Oct.  17.  From  him  the 
inquisition  received  its  thorough  organization. 
Tribunals  were  established  at  Seville,  Cordova, 
Jaen,  and  Oiudad  Real  (later  tran^erred  to 
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Toledo),  and  a  code  yiaa  promulgated  bj  whicb 
the  Spanish  inqniaition  was  Uterward  gov- 
erned. JewB  and  Moo^B  were  expelled  under 
his  ooDtroI,  and  he  ho  multiplied  auUt  de  fe 
that  Alexander  VI.  intervened  and  gave  him 
tour  coUeagaes  to  moderate  his  leal. 

T«lf8  ViXttAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  2S  m. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sizandro;  pop.  about  4,200.  Part  of  its  an- 
cient waUe  and  an  old  fortress  still  remain. 
In  the  Ttoinity  are  an  aqueduct  with  Gothic 
arches  and  the  noted  convent  of  Varratojo. 
It  has  four  cbnrcbes,  two  honiitalB,  a  Latin 
sohool,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  defensive  lines  erected 
\>j  Wellington  in  1810  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  its  neighborhood,  which  took  nearly  a  year 
for  their  completion,  and  aet  the  arm;  of  Uas- 
s6ua  at  defiance. 

TOUET,  Ml,  an  American  botanist  and 
chemist,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  16,  17SG, 
died  there,  March  10,  1B78.  He  graduated  at 
the  New  York  collese  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  1818.  WhUe  a  stadent  there  he  was 
one  of  the  foanders  of  the  New  York  I;ceum 
of  natural  history,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  president.  In  1824  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  at  West 
Point,  and  in  182T  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, which  he  held  till  1854.  He  was  also 
at  the  same  time  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
college  of  Now  Jersey ;  and  in  1836  he 


United  States  oasnyer  at  New-York,  which 
office  he  held  nntil  hU  decease.  Though  bet- 
ter known  as  a  botanist,  he  was  a  profound 
chemist,  and  was  the  frequent  confldential 
adviser  of  the  government,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  coinage  and  currency.  Dr. 
Torrey's  first  publication  was  "  Catalogue  of 
Plants  growing  spontaneously  within  Thirty 
Miles  of  the  City  of  New  York"  (Albany, 
1619).  In  1824  he  puBliahed  the  first  volarae 
of  the  "  Flora  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States."  This  was  not  continued,  but  in  1826 
he, gave  in  a  "Compendium,"  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  materials  he  had  aooumnlated.  In 
1838  he  began  the  publication,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  the  "Flora  of  North 
America,"  which  appeared  at  intervals  till 
1843,  when  it  was  discontinued  on  account  of 
the  vast  amount  of  new  material  bronght  to 
light  hy  exploration.  From  1822  to  1858  he 
prepared  the  botanical  reporte,  some  of  them 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Gray,  of  most  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expeditions.  Among 
bisotherpublicationsare"Oyperaceffi  of  North 
America"  (1836),  and  "Flora  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the 
natural  history  survey  of  the  state  (2  vols.  4to, 
1848-'4).  He  was  also  the  author  of  nnmer- 
ons  botanical,  chemical,  and  mineralogical  pa- 
pers in  the  "Smithsonian  Oontrihutions"  and 
other  scientific  publications.     His  herbarium, 
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the  resclt  of  40  years'  collection,  and  his  botan- 
ical library,  one^f  the  most  valuable  in  the 
country,  were  transferred  to  Columbia  college 
some  years  before  his  death. 

TMKEVi,  a  genus  of  evergreen  coniferons 
trees,  named  by  Arnott  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
Torrey,  from  specimens  collectedin  Florida  by 
the  late  Mr.  Croom.  It  belongs  to  the  yew 
tribe  of  conifers,  in  which  the  fruit  does  not 
form  a  proper  cone,  but  becomes  a  sort  of  fleshy 
fruit  or  drape.  The  Florida  species,  T.  lam- 
folia,  is  confined  to  a  rather  limited  locality 
near  Aspalaga,  on  the  Appalachioola  river,  in 
middle  Florida  ^  it  is  20  to  40  ft.  high,  with  a 
tmnkSto  ISin.  through,  and  has  much  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  common  hemlock  spruce  (ahie* 
Canadentit).  There  was  formerly  a  consider- 
able forest  of  Torreyas,  bnt  all  the  trees  not 
growing  in  inaccessible  ravines  have  been  used 
for  lumber  and  steamboat  fuel.  The  leaves, 
mostly  in  two  rows,  are  ahont  IJ  in.  long,  thick, 
rigid,  sharp-pointed,  and  rather  hght  green ;  tlie 
flowers  are  dicecioas,  the  fertile  ones  bearing  a 
drupe  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  olive, 


Tomn  tuUblls.    Laiea  tulT  (]»  ii*lnn]  el»;  •tuolnta 
■DdDUtUlirie  Mutnu  enlugcd ;  fruit  ud  >  section  »- 

consisting  of  a  hard  nut  surrounded  by  a  thin 
pulp.  The  wood,  which  is  very  dnrable,  gives 
oS  when  sawed  or  burned  a  strong  terebin- 
thinate  and  somewhat  unpleasant  odor,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  in  Florida  "  stink- 
ing cedar."  The  tree  has  proved  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York.— Not  long  after  the 
discovery  of  the  original  species,  Siebold  and 
Zuocarini  described  T.  nve\fera,  discovered  in 
northern  Japan,  but  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
that  country,  where  the  oil  obtained  from  its 
seeds  is  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Another 
species,  discovered  by  Fortune  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  China,  and  described  as  T. 
grandii,  is  a  lai^e  fine  tree,  possibly  not  belong- 
ing to  this  genus.  Among  the  wonderfol  sto- 
ries told  abont  California  in  the  early  days  of 
its  present  era  was  the  discovery  of  the  nut- 
meg tree  growing  wild  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  tree  was  mentioned  as  myrUlica  Cal^fomi- 
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ca;  materials  were  sent  to  Dr.  Torrey,  who 
found  it  to  be  a  new  species  of  the  genus  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  he  described  it  as  T,  Califor- 
niea.  It  grows  from  40  to  60  ft.  high,  and  has 
a  smooth  bark,  and  leaves  from  2  to  2^  in. 
long;  the  nut  bears  much  similarity  in  size 
and  shape  to  the  nutmeg,  and  the  ruminated 
albumen  shown  when  it  is  cut  adds  to  a  re- 
semblance that  is  not  borne  out  by  the  taste, 
which  is  that  of  turpentine.  Another  species 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  the  Bo- 
gota Andes,  though  little  is  known  about  it. 
The  Torrejas  flourish  well  in  England,  but  trees 
of  other  than  the  Florida  species  have  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  know  how  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  our  Atlantic  states. 

TOBRICELU,  EraigellBto.  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician, born  in  Faenza,  Oct.  15,  1608,  died  in 
Florence,  Oct  25,  1647.  He  received  a  math- 
ematical education  in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Faenza, 
which  he  completed  at  Rome.  Some  tracts 
written  by  him  upon  the  dialogues  of  Galileo 
excited  the  latter's  attention,  and  he  invited 
Torricelli  to  Florence,  who  soon  became  his 
successor  in  the  academy  as  professor  of  math- 
ematics. His  greatest  discovery  is  that  of  the 
barometer.  (See  Babometer.)  He  published 
Opera  Geometrica  (4to,  Florence,  1644). 

TOBSION  BALANCE.    See  Balance. 

TCHSSK,  or  Twk.    See  Cusk. 

TOBSTTENSOM,  Lenuirt,  count  of  Ortala,  a  Swe- 
dish general  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  bom  at 
Torstena,  Aug.  17,  1603,  died  in  Stockholm  in 
April,  1651.  In  1618  he  became  a  page  at  the 
court  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  as  captain  of 
the  king^s  body  guard  accompanied  him  to  Ger- 
many in  1630,  where  he  directed  the  artillery. 
In  1632  he  contributed  materi&lly  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Lech,  but  was  captured  during  the 
assault  on  Wallenstein's  headquarters  near  Nu- 
remberg. He  was  carried  to  Ingolstadt,  and  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  made  him  an  in- 
valid for  life.  On  his  exchange  and  release  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  corps,  and  in 
1633  he  invaded  Bavaria  and  captured  Lands- 
berg.  In  1635  he  operated  against  the  Poles 
in  Prussia,  and  subsequently  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Baner,  and  was  with  him  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1636-7.  In  1641  he  was  made  field 
marshal  and  succeeded  Baner  as  generalissimo 
of  the  Swedish  armies  in  Germany.  With  a 
reSnforcement  of  8,000  men  he  joined  the  con- 
federates in  the  dochy  of  Lllneburg,  marched 
through  the  territories  of  Brandenburg  into 
Silesia,  stormed  Glogau,  and  in  May,  1642, 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Schweidnitz  over 
Franz  Albrecht  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  He  then 
pushed  into  Moravia  and  reduced  several  cities, 
but  retreated  to  Saxony  before  superior  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Leipsic.  Here  he  was  attacked 
on  Oct.  23  (N.  S.,  Nov.  2)  by  the  archduke  Leo- 
pold, on  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld,  and  the  con- 
flict resulted  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  imperial- 
ists. Torstenson,  again  resuming  the  offensive, 
reduced  all  Saxony,  invaded  Moravia,  and  laid 
the  country  under  contribution  as  far  as  the 


Danube.  In  the  mean  time  Denmark  had  en- 
tered into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  emperor ; 
and  Torstenson,  marching  with  wonderful  ce- 
lerity from  Moravia  into  Holstein,  late  in  1643, 
soon  conquered  the  Danish  peninsula,  with  the 
exception  of  Gltlckstadt  and  £rempe.  After 
an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Gallas  to 
check  his  return  to  Germany,  Torstenson  ad- 
vanced into  Bohemia,  and  on  Feb.  24,  1645, 
gained  the  battle  of  Jankau,  which  secured  the 
submission  of  Moravia;  and,  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  Danube,  he  took  even  the  forti- 
fications which  covered  the  head  of  the  bridge 
at  Vienna.  Deserted  here  by  his  allies,  he  re- 
treated into  Bohemia,  and  in  1646  his  infirmi- 
ties obliged  him  to  give  up  the  command  to 
Wrangel.    In  1647  he  was  made  a  count. 

TDET  (Lat.  tortu%^  from  tarquere,  to  twist), 
in  law,  a  private  or  civil  wrong  or  injury,  in 
contradistinction  from  a  crime  against  the 
public  or  the  state,  but  not  technically  inclu- 
ding breaches  of  contract  or  other  agreementB. 
Torts  are  injuries  or  infringements  of  the  civil 
rights  that  belong  to  individuals  considered 
merely  as  individuals,  while  crimes  are  wrongs 
which  affect  the  community  and  so  invade  and 
violate  the  rights  of  society.  The  distinction 
between  private  ininries  and  public  wrongs 
seems  to  be  much  dependent  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  positive  laws  of  civil  society.  So 
long  as  the  harm  done  by  an  offence  is  limited 
to  the  single  individual  against  whom  it  was 
directed,  the  offender  commits  only  a  private 
injury  or  a  tort ;  but  if  the  act,  though  imme- 
diately concerning  an  individual,  disturbs  the 
public  order  or  safety  and  welfare,  then  the 
positive  law  interposes  and  elevates  the  hither- 
to private  offence  to  the  degree  of  a  crime  or 
of  a  misdemeanor.  In  some  cases  the  injury 
may  be  both  public  and  private,  or  at  once  a 
tort  and  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  For  ex- 
ample, the  commission  of  a  battery  subjects 
the  aggressor  to  a  public  prosecution  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace,  while  the  party  beaten 
may  have  his  separate  civil  action  for  damages. 
Lit>el  and  nuisance  are  other  examples  of  this 
twofold  character. — ^As  wrongs  are  privations 
or  infringements  of  rights,  so  torts,  being  pri- 
vate wrongs,  are  -infringements  of  private 
rights,  or  the  rights  of  individuals.  These 
rights  respect  either  the  person  or  the  prop- 
erty. In  the  former  class  is  included  the  right 
of  personal  security,  in  respect  as  well  to  the 
body  as  to  the  health  and  the  reputation,  and 
the  violations  of  this  right  in  one  or  other  of 
these  respects  bear  the  names  battery,  assault, 
nuisance,  slander,  libel,  and  malicious  prosecu- 
tion. In  this  class  is  included  also  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  which  is  violated  by  false  im- 
prisonment. Rights  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, may  be  infringed  by  trespasses  in  vari- 
ous degrees  by  waste,  conversion,  and  fraud, 
and  the  more  incorporeal  of  these  rights  by 
nuisance  and  by  infringement  of  patent^i  and 
copyrights  and  rights  in  trade  marks.  These 
several  names  of  torts  have  been  applied  bj 
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long  usage  of  the  law  to  prescribed  and  well 
determined  offences.  Bat  besides  these  there 
are  many  torts  not  specifically  designated  or 
classed,  because,  they  do  not  affect  well  defined 
classes  of  rights,  but  vary  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  every  case. — When  one  al- 
leges that  a  tort  has  been  committed  against- 
him,  he  must  show  at  all  events  that  he  has 
been  wronged.  The  mere  fact  that  the  act 
complained  of  has  injured  the  plaintiff,  does 
not  entitle  him  to  claim  indemnity  unless  the 
act  was  also  a  breach  of  a  legal  obligation  be- 
tween the  parties,  resting  either  on  their  ex- 
press agreement,  or  on  the  general  policy  and 
rules  of  the  law.  If,  for  example,  my  neigh- 
bor builds  a  wall  just  before  windows  of  mine, 
to  which  it  is  conceded  I  have  no  prescriptive 
right  as  ancient  lights ;  or  if  in  a  street  oc- 
cupied by  private  and  costly  dwellings  my 
neighbor  chooses  to  use  his  house  for  a-  shop, 
or  convert  it  to  other  uses  offensive  to  me  and 
yet  constituting  no  nuisance :  in  neither  case 
have  I  ground  for  action,  however  consider- 
able the  actual  injury  or  damage  may  be  to  me. 
The  reason  is,  that  I  have  not  been  wronged ; 
it  is  -a  case  of  what  the  law  calls  damnum  abs- 
que injuria,  damage  but  no  wrong ;  no  legal 
right  of  mine  has  been  violated.  But  every 
legal  wrong  imports  damage  in  the  very  nature 
of  it ;  and  if  no  other  damage  is  established, 
the  party  is  entitled  to  nominal  damage.  To 
use  Sir  John  Holt^s  quaint  and  familiar  illustra- 
tion :  "  If  a  man  give  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear, 
though  it  cost  him  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as 
a  little  diachylon,  yet  he  shall  have  his  action.^' 
It  is  on  this  principle  that,  without  proving  any 
actual  damage,  one  who  has  a  right  of  way  may 
maintain  an  action  against  an  intruder,  or  one 
whose  lands  are  flowed  against  him  who  con- 
structs a  dam  so  as  to  set  back  the  water.  So 
a  voter  can  sustain  suit  against  the  authorities 
for  refusing  his  ballot,  eveh  though  his  can- 
didate was  elected.  These  are  cases  of  legal 
wrongs,  infringement  of  legal  rights ;  and  even 
if  no  actual  damage  be  proved,  the  injury  or 
damage  is  the  presumption  of  the  law.  To 
this  class  also  belong  those  cases  of  torts  in 
which  the  legal  wrong  consists  in  the  doing  of 
a  mischievous  act  which  is  only  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  others,  or  even  in  the  doing  of  a 
legal  act  in  such  a  careless  or  negligent  man- 
ner that  injury  may  probably  result ;  for  care- 
lessness of  the  rights  of  others  is  in  itself 
morally  wrong,  and  by  the  construction  of  law 
is  legally  wrong  when  injury  results  from  it. — 
The  commonest  form  of  a  tortious  intrusion 
npon  real  property  is  oalled  trespass  quare 
elausum /regit,  or  for  breaking  and  entering 
upon  the  plaintiff^s  close.  A  higher  offence 
against  a  person,  in  respect  to  his  property, 
than  mere  encroachment  on  his  possession,  is 
that  which  consists  in  a  usurpation  of  the 
property  itself.  An  iniury  of  this  nature  is 
most  likely  to  happen  m  respect  to  personal 
property,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  actions 
for  torts  of  this  nature  is  that  of  trover.    One 


may  be  further  injured  in  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty by  the  effect  of  threats,  mistake,  or  fraud. 
In  the  last  respect,  for  example,  an  action  lies 
when  one  knowingly  utters  a  faJsehood  to  the 

Elaintiff  with  the  design  to  deprive  him  of  a 
enefit  and  to  acquire  it  to  himself,  and  damage 
naturally  results  from  the  plaintiff^s  belief. 
But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  that 
the  defendant  intended  to  defraud  the  plaintiff 
particularly.  Thus  one  who  makes  a  false  rec- 
ommendation of  another,  representing  him  to 
be  solvent  and  trustworthy,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  credit  for  him,  is  liable  to 
any  one  who  gives  credit  to  the  report  and 
thereby  suffers  injury.  The  tort  of  nuisance 
consists  in  injury  to  the  more  natural  rights 
of  individuals,  and  the  tort  of  infringement  of 
patent  and  copyrights  and  rights  to  trade  marks 
violates  rights  created  and  assured  by  the  posi- 
tive law. — ^In  our  examination  of  torts  we  have 
thus  far  considered  persons  only  in  their  natu- 
ral capacity.  It  is  obvious  that  new  rights 
arise  and  new  wrongs  become  possible  when 
the  individual  is  clothed  with  an  artificial 
character;  when,  for  example,  he  becomes  a 
sheriff,  a  magistrate,  or  other  public  ofiScer. 
The  new  functions  with  which  he  is  invested 
give  him  capacity  for  doing  official  wrongs; 
an^  these,  as  they  affect  private  individuals, 
form  new  classes  of  torts. — A  corporation  is 
liable  like  an  individual  for  its  torts,  and  it 
is  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  ofl^ers, 
either  where  they  are  expressly  authorized  to 
do  the  acts,  or  where  they  were  done  bona  fide 
in  pursuance  of  a  general  authority.  But,  gen- 
erdly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  held  for  any 
offences  by  its  servants  that  are  properly,  in 
any  case,  only  personal  acts,  like  malicious 
prosecution,  slander,  or  false  imprisonment. 
But  a  corporation  has  been  held  responsible 
for  an  assault  and  battery  committed  by  a  ser- 
vant acting  under  its  authority.  Municipal 
corporations  are  liable  in  tort  for  the  same 
acts  that  would  warrant  an  action  against 
individuals,  if  such  acts  are  done  by  the  au- 
Uiority  of  the  corporation  or  of  a  branch  or 
bureau  of  its  government,  authorized  to  act  in 
the  premises  to  which  the  particular  act  re- 
lates. Thus  they  must  answer  for  nuisances 
on  their  lands,  and  they  are  generally  held  lia- 
ble for  injuries  resulting  from  the  want  of  care 
or  skill  on  the  part  of  a  public  surveyor,  from 
the  careless  performance  of  street  grading, 
from  neglect  to  repair  streets,  sewers,  and 
drains,  or  from  the  fury  of  a  mob.  The  civil 
liability  of  municipal  corporations  for  injuries 
sustained  by  defects  in  the  highway  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  express  statutes. — For 
the  various  kinds  of  torts,  and  of  actions  for 
tort,  see  Assault,  Attachment,  Copykioht, 
Execution,  Libel,  Masteb  and  Servant,  Nui- 
sance, Patents,  Sheriff,  Slander,  Trade 
Mark,  Trespass,  and  Trover. 

TORTOISE,  the  popular  name  of  the  chelo- 
nian  reptiles  whose  habits  are  wholly  or  in 
part  terrestrial  and  fluviatile,  including  all  the 
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testudinata  except  the  marine  species  or  tnrtles 
— that  is,  the  amydm  of  Oppel  as  distinguished 
from  his  chelonii.  Their  general  characters 
have  been  given  onder  Testdddtata.  The 
suborder  amydoy  according  to  Prof.  Agassiz, 
comprises  the  following  seven  families,  not 
equally  related  to  each  other :  trionychidcB  or 
soft  tortoises,  chelyoida  (the  matamata),  A^- 
dra^pididcBy  chelydroidm  or  snappers,  einoater- 
noidcB  or  mud  tortoises,  emydoida  or  terrapins, 
and  Ustudinina  or  land  tortoises.  Of  the  very 
numerous  species  here  included,  space  will 
permit  the  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the  typi- 
cal forms  in  the  above  order  of  families.  Dn- 
m6ril  and  Bibron  divide  the  amyda,  according 
to  habitat,  into  ehsrsitea  or  land  tortoises,  cor- 
responding to  tegtudinina,  and  Slodite»  or 
marsh  tortoises,  including  all  the  other  families 
except  the  trionychidm^  which  form  th&irpota- 
mites  or  river  tortoises.  Though  some  pass 
nearly  all  their  life  in  the  water,  none  are  en- 
tirely aquatic,  and  none  can  swim  unsupported 
for  great  distances;  when  in  the  water,  they 
usually  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  seldom 
swim  freely  except  when  alarmed  or  seeking 
to  leave  it.  Their  locomotion  is  a  kind  of 
walking,  the  weight  being  about  equally  dis- 
tributed on  the  front  and  hind  limbs,  which 
have  nearly  the  same  development,  the  motions 
of  each  pair  alternating  with  each  other.  The 
shield  or  carapace  is  more  Bymmetrical  than  in 
the  turtles ;  the  feet  are  always  distinct  from 
the  le<?s,  and  movable  noon  them;  the  toes 
are  either  separate  and  short,  or  united  by  a 
web  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction; 
the  limbs  can  generally  be  withdrawn  under 
the  carapace,  and  the  head  wholly  or  partially. 
The  tortoises  rank  higher  in  the  order  than 
the  turtles. — In  the  trionyehida  the  carapace 
is  flat,  thin,  and  oval,  and  very  incomplete,  the 
ribs  united  only  on  the  median  line,  and  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  margin  like  spokes  of  a 
wheel ;  it  is  covered  with  a  tough  skin,  flexible 
on  the  margins;  neck  long  and  flexible ;  head 
pointed,  and  terminating  in  a  long  leathery 
snout ;  jaws  covered  with  a  homy  sheath,  and 
the  lips  fleshy ;  feet  short,  broad,  and  strong, 
five-toed  and  fully  webbed,  three  of  the  toes 
with  claws ;  limbs  only  partially  retractile  and 
moving  horizontally ;  skin  loose  and  free  about 
the  neck  and  limbs.  The  oldest  geological 
deposit  in  which  any  of  this  family  has  been 
discovered  is  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey. 
They  are  active  species,  preferring  the  muddy 
bottom  of  shallow  water,  sometimes  lying  con- 
cealed in  the  mud  with  only  a  part  of  the  head 
exposed,  taking  breath  from  time  to  time  by 
stretching  up  their  long  neck  and  raising  the 
tip  of  the  snout  above  the  surface ;  they  can 
remain  under  water  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  rarely  going  on  land,  where  their 
movements  are  awkward ;  in  the  water  they 
move  rapidly,  striking  suddenly  at  objects  by 
means  of  their  long  neck ;  they  prey  principal- 
ly on  fish,  seizing  also  frogs,  small  birds,  and 
young  alligators  and  lizards ;  the  species  found 


in  the  Nile  is  very  destmctiYe  to  young  croco- 
diles ;  they  have  been  known  to  attack  persons 
bathing.  They  are  very  wary,  but  are  fre- 
auently  caught  on  hooks  baited  with  a  live 
fish;  their  fiesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Their 
eggs  are  numerous,  spherical,  and  very  brittle ; 
they  are  deposited  on  sandy  shores  near  the 
water  in  April  and  May,  and  the  young  i4>pear 
in  July.  The  genus  trionyx  (Waglerj,  equiva- 
lent to  eryptopus  (Dum.  and  Bibr.),  is  peculiar 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  the  spedes  of  this  country 
formerly  referred  to  it  belonging  to  the  genera 
aspidonectsB  (Wagler),  platypeltis  (Fitz.),  and 
amy  da  (Ag.).  The  common  soft-shelled  tor- 
toise of  the  northern  states  (A.  spintfer^  Ag.) 
attains  a  length  of  14  in. ;  it  is  yeUowish  brown, 
beneath  white,  mottled,  streaked,  and  dotted 
with  black ;  a  blunt  keel  along  the  median  lino 
slopes  uniformly  to  the  sides,  and  the  anterior 
margin  is  furnished  with  spines;  it  is  found 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Pennsylvania  and 
west  to  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers;  its 
flesh  is  very  delicate.  Other  species  are  found 
in  the  southwestern  states.  Very  large  species 
of  this  family  were  brought  here  from  west- 
em  equatorisl  Africa  by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu.— The 
chelyo%d(B  somewhat  resemble  the  preceding 
family,  but  the  head  and  neck  are  more  re- 
tractile and  furnished  with  numerous  mem- 
branous fringes  and  lobes  of  singular  form. 
There  is  only  the  single  genus  chelys  (Dum.), 
and  a  single  species,  the  matamata  (C.  matama- 
tOy  Dum.),  attaining  a  length  of  2  or  3  ft. ;  it 
inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of  tropical  South 
America,  feeding  on  fish;  it  is  captured  for 
its  excellent  flesh. — The  hydraspididm^  contain- 
ing the  genera  platemys,  podocnemysj  &c.,  were 
united  to  the  chelyoids  by  J.  E.  Gray,  the  two 
forming  the  elodites  pleurod^res  of  Dum^ril 
and  Bibron.  The  neck  is  long,  the  head  re- 
tractile or  bent  laterally  under  the  shield ;  in 
some  the  skull  presents  the  union  of  the  tem- 
poral and  parietal  bones  to  form  a  broad  roof 
over  the  temporal  region,  as  in  marine  turtles, 
combining  thus  the  family  characters  of  the 
two  suborders.  Prof.  Agassiz  thinks  that  po- 
doenemya  will  be  found  to  agree  more  closely 
with  the  earlier  geological  types  than  with  any 
other,  and  that  the  group  of  pleuroderes  bears 
the  same  relation  to  other  testudinates  that 
the  marsupials  do  to  ordinary  mammals.  The 
sexual  differences  are  so  great  that  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  specific;  the  tail  of  the 
male  is  much  the  longer,  and  in  this  sex  there 
are  sharp  asperities  between  the  Joints  of  the 
hind  legs ;  the  colors  are  also  different.  This 
group  is  foreign  to  the  United  States,  and 
mostly  South  American,  a  few  being  found 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar. — The  chelydroidcB^ 
described  in  the  article  Sxappino  Tubtlb,  are 
thoroughly  aquatic,  and  the  lowest  of  tlie 
amy  da  except  the  preceding  families;  they 
are  characterized  by  their  keeled  back,  ser- 
rated margin,  broad,  flat,  and  imperfectly  re- 
tractile hc^,  narrow  and  cross-like  sternum, 
and  large  tail. — ^The  cinoateriMidcB  have  a  long 


and  Dsirov  body,  the  carapace  rbing  to  be- 
hind the  middle,  and  thoDce  deMwoding  steep- 
Ij  backward ;  the  whole  shield  is  ossified,  cov- 
ered with  large  homj  scales,  and  as  wide 
behind  as  in  front,  with  a  tendency  of  the 
edges  to  round  up  and  turn  inward ;  the  tail 
is  neither  long  nor  strong  enough  to  bear  anj 
ot  the  weight  of  tbe  bodj,  and  in  the  male 
ends  in  a  honij  niu! ;  legs  slender,  feet  short 
and  round,  toes  freely  movable  and  webbed, 
and  the  whole  very  flexible ;  head  long  behind 
and  short  in  front  of  tbe  eyes,  pointed,  with 
tbe  small  month  nnderneatb ;  alveolar  ridge 
sharp,  the  lower  jaw  ending  in  a  point;  neck 
long  and  slender;  the  plastron  is  aometiraes 
hinged.  In  average  size  they  are  the  smallest 
of  the  order,  the  least  being  about  4  in.  and 
the  largest  S  in.  in  length ;  all  are  American, 
and  no  trace  of  their  fossil  existence  baa  been 
discovered ;  the  sexes  are  very  different.  They 
live  mostly  in  water  and  in  the  mud,  coming 
ont  to  bask  in  the  sun  in  places  where  they 
can  readily  drop  into  the  water  at  tbe  ap- 
proach of  danger ;  their  food  is  principally 
animal,  and  their  motions  quick,  though  feeMe 
and  awkward ;  generally  timid,  thej  bit«  Serce- 
\j  if  attacked  while  feeding,  like  the  insectiv- 
ora  among  mammals.  The  colors  are  gen- 
eral!; dark,  sometimes  with  reddish,  greenish, 
and  yellowish  tints.  They  lay  three  to  five 
eggs,  on  the  abore  near  tbe  water,  In  boles 
dug  with  their  hind  feet;  they  are  elongated, 
with  a  smooth  and  shining  surface,  thick,  and 
brittle.  In  tbe  common  mnd  tortoise  ({f^- 
rottemum  Penntylvaniffum^  Ag.),  the  jaws  are 
strong  and  cutting,  end  tbe  month  long  and 
narrow ;  it  is  dast^  brown  above,  jellowish 
dusky  or  brownish  below ;  chin  and  throat 
dirty  yellow,  with  tbe  warts  on  the  latter 
brighter  \  it  u  nsually  about  6)  in.  long,  nearly 
S  in.  wide,  and  1}  in.  high.  It  is  tonnd  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  and  west  to  the  Mis- 
•issippi  valley ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  stemnm  are  movable  on  the  central 
piece ;  it  abounds  in  muddy  ponds,  feeding  on 
small  fish  and  aquatic  insects  and  larvra ;  it  is 
a  pest  to  anglers,  seizing  the  bait  set  for  bet- 
ter game;  it  has  a  slight  odor  of  musk,  but 
leea  so  than  the  musk  tortoise  (ototheea  odora- 
ta,  Ag.),  wbicb  ranges  from  New  England  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. — The 
tmydoida  are  most  nnmerons  in  species,  over 
00  being  described,  presenting  great  differences 
in  uze,  stmcture,  and  habits.  The  body  is 
orate,  swelling  in  tbe  centre,  the  margin  with 
a  tendency  to  spread  outward  ;  the  carapace  is 
completely  ossified  and  united  by  sutures,  high 
and  irregularly  convex  in  all  directions;  plas- 
tron long  and  broad,  and  sometimes  hinged  ; 
the  j'aws  homy,  without  lips,  and  not  termi- 
nating in  long  sharp  points;  head,  neck,  and 
limbs  completely  retractile ;  nostrils  at  the 
end  of  the  snout,  which  is  not  prolonged  into 
a  probOBcSs;  toes  long  and  webbed,  or  short 
and  free,  according  as  the  habits  are  aquatic 
or  terrestrial;  sliSn  of  head,  neck,  limbs,  and 
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tail  more  or  leas  acaly.  They  are  principally 
aquatic,  though  some  are  terrestrial,  the  limbs 
moving  boriiontally  while  swimming,  and 
walking  being  performed  on  tbe  whole  foot 
(as  in  plantigrades) ;  they  are  generally  of 
moderate  size,  the  smallest  being  4  in.  and  the 
largest  (the  aquatii^)  IG  in.  in  length.  The 
food  is  both  animal  and  vegetable,  consisting 
of  fish,  worms,  larvn,  berries,  leaves,  and  grass; 
tbey  are  most  abundant  in  warm  regions.  Tbe 
eggs  are  laid  in  holes  dug  by  their  bind  legs, 
tbe  terrestrial  species  laying  2  to  7,  and  tbe 
aqnatio  10  to  more  than  80;  the  shell  is  less 
calcareous  and  more  flexible  than  is  nsnal ; 
the  shape  is  oblong.  Though  this  family  is 
most  numerous  in  Korth  America,  there  is 
not  a  single  species  described  under  the  genns 
emy*  by  herpetologists  which  belongs  in  it; 
the  so-called  cittvdo  Blandingii,  corresponding 
to  the  emyt  ot  Europe,  is  tbe  only  representa- 
tive here  of  Brongniart's  genus;  the  others 
belong  to  various  genera  as  estabHshed  by 
Agassiz  in  vol.  i,  of  nis  "  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States"  (186'n. 
The  genera  traohemyt  (Ag.),  ptythemyi  (Ag,), 
deirochtlys  (Ag.),  and  malaeoeUmmyt  (Gray) 
have  been  described  under  Tebbapik,    The 


Ul  or  Ibe  F»1nt*d  TonoiM  (CliD'Kni]'>  pLcu). 
painted  tortoise  (chTygemyt  picta, 
Gray)  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  bordera 
of  the  black  dorsal  scales,  tbe  blood-red  blotch- 
es and  line's  on  the  marginal  plates,  limbs,  and 
under  part  of  tail,  and  the  golden  yellow  ster- 
num. It  is  fonnd  as  far  north  as  New  Bmna- 
wick,  through  the  eastern  and  middle  states 
to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  west  of  the 
Ohio  it  is  replaced  by  the  C.  marginata  (Ag.) ; 
it  is  about  fi  in.  long,  4}  in.  wide,  and  2i  in. 
high  ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  ditches  and  slug- 
gish waters,  spending  most  of  the  day  basking 
in  the  sun  ;  it  is  very  timid,  hibernates  early, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  to  appear  in  spring;  it 
feeds  on  insects,  worms,  tadpoles,  &c.,  and  is 
very  tronbleaome  to  anglers;  it  will  anrvive 
only  a  few  days  out  of  the  water.  The  speck- 
led or  spotted  tortoise  {nanemyt  guttata,  Ag.) 
is  another  very  common  species,  distinguished 
by  its  yellow  dots  on  a  black  ground,  and  its 
blackish  stemnm  bordered  with  yellow.  It  !• 
found  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinaa, 
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east  of  the  AlIegliEtnies ;  it  often  come*  on 
Und,  to  feed  on  worms  and  ortbupteroas  in- 
sects 1  it  is  about  B  in.  long,  8  in.  wide,  and  1} 
in.  bigb.  The  geographia  tortoise  {grapUmyt 
geographiea,  Ag.)  ia  so  called  from  the  network 
of  reddish  brown  lines  spread  irregularly  over 
tbe  dark  brown  carapace,  somewhat  resem- 
bling Che  outlinea  of  countries  on  a  map.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and  bold  of  the  family, 


ShflU  <a  speckled  TectotH  (Saaanjt  rUtUi). 

and  is  f  onnd  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

to  Hicbigan,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas ;  it  is 
over  B  in.  long,  0  in  wide,  and  3  in.  high, 
with  a  tail  of  SJ-  in.  The  sculptured  tortoise 
{glyptemyt  inteulpta,  Ag.)  is  very  common  in 
the  northern  sta^s  as  far  south  as  New  Jer- 
sey; the  carapace  is  reddish  brown,  each  scale 
with  radiating  yellow  ridges,  often  smoothed 
down  in  old  specimens;  marginal  plates  and 
sternum  yellow,  each  with  a  black  spot  at  the 
posterior  angle,  and  generally  with  concentric 
stritej  limbs  brick-dust  color  below ;  it  is  8  in. 
long,  6  in.  broad,  and  about  3  in.  high,  with  a 
tail  of  over  2  in. ;  it  passes  long  periods  away 
from  water.     Blanding's  tortoise  {amys  meUa- 

SrU,  Ag.)  is  the  only  true  species  of  the  genns 
ere;  it  is  block  above  with  numerous  yellow 
spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  linos ;  below 
diisky  yellow,  each  plate  with  a  large  quad- 
rangular dark  spot  at  the  outer  and  posterior 
angle.  It  is  fonnd  from  New  England  west- 
wwd  to  Wisconsin,  being  most  abundant  on 


aealptnred  TortolH  [Glyptemyt  InHDlpta). 

the  prairies,  and  very  terrestrial  in  its  habits; 
it  is  8  in.  long,  61  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  high, 

with  a  tail  of  2}  in.     The  box  or  checkered 


and  strong  shell,  generally  of  a  light  brown 
ish  color  with  very  numerous  bright  yellow 
blotches  and  linen,  more  or  less  radiating, 
giring  somewhat  the  appearance  of  tortoise 


shell;  sternum  nsnally  yellowish  with  dark 
blotches;  hind  feet  plantigrade;  plastron  with 
a  binge  in  tbe  middle,  bo  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portjon 
can  each  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the 
carapace,  and  enclose 
the  animal  in  a  per- 
fect box.    It  is  about 
6i   in.    long.   4i   in. 
wide,  and  2}  in.  high ; 
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Oarolinas,  and  west 

to  Michigan  ;  it  is  entirety  terrestrial,  and  a 
very  poor  swimmer;  it  is  common  in  the  pine 
barrens  of  tbe  southern  states,  where  it  is 
called  oooter  and  pine  terrapin  by  the  negroes; 
it  feeds  on  insects  and  succulent  plants,  and  is 
easily  domesticated. — In  the  tettudinina  or 
land  tortoises  tbe  carapace  is  entirely  ossified, 
very  convex  in  the  middle  region,  bnt  well 
balanced;  theplastronisbroad,  flat,  and  solid; 
openings  for  protrusion  of  limbs  small  and 
narrow;  bead,  limbs,  and  tail  completely  re- 
tractile within  the  shell,  and  tbe  plastron  in 
some  with  movable  lobes;  head  small  and 
shielded,  nose  broad,  and  eyes  far  apart;  alve- 
olar margin  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  the  jaws 
fitting  closely  by  ridges  and  furrows ;  akin 
everywhere  more  or  less  scaly;  toes  mostly 
concealed  nnder  the  skin,  as  far  as  the  last 
joints,  which  are  free  and  oovered  by  flat  sharp 
nails,  usoally  five  anterior  and  fonr  posterior; 
feet  short,  stout,  and  somewhat  clubbed ;  the 
great  intestine  is  longer  and  the  Inngs  are  larger 
than  in  any  other  testndinate,  in  relation  with 
the  greater  convexity  of  the  shell.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  warm  climates,  and  are  the 
largest  of  the  order,  tbe  greet  Gal&pagos  tor- 
toise being  3  to  4  ft.  long,  the  African  coni 
(piammaAifM  ra<2ia(u«,  Fitz.)  11  ft.,  the  gopher 
1  ft.,  and  the  common  European  land  tor- 
toise 8  in.  (the  smallest  of  the  family).  Here 
also  belongs  the  fossil  gigantic  eolouoehtlyt 
Atla»  (Cautl.  and  Falc.),  from  the  Sivalik  hills, 
which  mnat  have  measured  nearly  18  ft  in 
length ;  it  is  found  with  the  great  extinct  nn- 
guiates  which  it  so  mnoh  resembled  in  gut  and 
habits.  There  are  no  tortoises  indigenous  to 
tbe  British  islands,  thoogb  they  might  eauly 
be  natoralized  there.  Agaastz  places  all  the 
American  tatudmina  in  the  genus  xerobatei, 
Tiiey  live  entirely  on  land,  and  when  put  into 
water  walk  on  the  bottom ;  tbe  body  is  raised 
on  the  last  joint  of  the  toes,  and  the  gait  is 
firmer,  more  steady,  and  lesa  slow  than  in  any 
other  tortoise.  Their  food  consists  of  snccn- 
lent  plants  and  fleshy  fruits.  There  are  only 
eight  genera,  hut  many  species.  The  gopher 
tortoise  {tettudo  polyphsmtu,  Daudin)  is  about 
IG  in.  long,  and  has  a  nearly  flat  shell,  tbe 
plates  marked  with  concentric  strin  disappear- 
ing in  old  age ;  the  plastron  is  thick  and  firm, 
Srojecting  beyond  the  caraguw  in  front,  and 
eeply  emarginate  behind;  tbe  head  is  short, 
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thick,  and  obtase,  covered  with  plates;  the 
eyee  are  large,  with  a  dark  iris;  the  jaws  cov- 
ered with  horn  J,  serrated  plates;  the  neok 
short,  and  its  akiD  granntatea ;  the  fore  limbs 
very  large  and  thick,  comprasaed  an tero- pos- 
teriorly, with  five  fingers  armed  with  strong 
nails;  along  the  oater  edge  of  the  forearm 
ia  a  row  of  projecting  horny  points;  tbe  hind 
limbs  are  short.  Chick,  ronndad,  with  foar  toos 
,  armed  with  strong  nails.  The  general  color  is 
brownish  yellow,  with  darker  brown  tints,  the 
head  almost  black,  the  lower  parts  dirty  yel- 
Ibw,  and  the  limbs  dusky.  It  is  found  in 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  bat  does  not 
appear  to  go  north  of  the  Savannah  river. 
Ijfce  the  rodent  gophers,  they  borrow  in  the 
ground,  preferring  such  dry  and  sandy  places 
as  tbe  pine  barrena,  where  they  exist  in  troops ; 
they  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food ;  they  are 
fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  thoagh  they  cannot 
bear  its  full  sammer  heat,  and  cannot  endnre 
rain;  they  become  torpid  in  winter.  The 
adalts  are  very  strong,  moving  with  a  weight 
of  200  lbs.,  and  the  females  are  the  largest ;  the 
flesh  and  the  eggs  are  esteemed  as  food.  In 
the  European  land  tortoise  (tentvdo  Oraea, 
Linn.)  the  carapace  ia  oval,  somewhat  widest 
and  gibbous  behind,  marbled  with  black  and 
yellow;  plastron  pale  yellow  with  a  wide 
blackish  band  down  each  side;  legs  short,  and 
tail  ending  in  a  horny  tip.  It  is  found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  other  .countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean;  in  England  it 
has  been  domesticated  and  known  te  live  more 
than  aoentury.  The  Galapagos  tortoise  (m<ga- 
loehtlyt  IndUa,  Fitz. ;  testuda  elephantopii$, 
Harlan)  is  the  largest  of  the  order,  frequently 
measuring  1 2  ft.  in  circumference ;  the  shell  ia 
very  convex  and  of  a  deep  brown  color.  It  is 
very  fond  of  water,  drinking  large  qnantities, 
and  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  mud  like  a 
pachyderm ;  some  live  in  the  mountains  and 
others  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Gal&pagos  isl> 
ands,  and  the  latter  in  their  jonmays  after 
water  in  the  elevated  regions  have  worn  well 
beaten  paths,  which  led  mariners  to  the  dis- 
covery of  tbe  springs,  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore;  they  drink  by  immersing  the 
head  up  to  the  eyes,  and  swallowing  great 
mouthfuls,  ahont  10  a  minnte,  according  to 
Darwin ;  their  flesh  is  eicellent  and  largely 
used  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a  very  clear  oil 
is  made  from  the  fat.  They  feed  on  succulent 
plants  and  vegetables,  and  in  captivity  are  fond 
of  cabbage,  lettnce,  and  marrows.  They  were 
formerly  very  numerous  in  these  islands,  -and 
probably  live  for  oenturiee.  Their  gait  is  very 
slow,  about  two  miles  in  24  honrs,  though 
they  have  been  known  to  travel  four  miles 
in  the  same  time.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  Oc- 
tober in  the  send,  and  are  about  9  in.  in 
cironmference ;  the  young  are  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey;  in  Great  Britain,  where  num- 
bers have  been  kept  alive,  they  go  under 
ground  in  November  and  reappear  in  tbe  mid- 
dle of  April ;  man;  have  been  seen  in  the  Uni- 


ted States. — The  tortoise  shell  of  commerce  is 
the  product  of  the  hawk's  bill  or  imbricated 
turtle.    (See  Tubtlk.)  • 

TWrOISE  PUNT,  a  plant  of  the  yam  family, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  also  called  ele- 
phant's foot,  these  two  common  names  being 
equivalent  to  its  systematic  name,  teitudinaria 
eUphantipei.  While  its  habit  is  strikingly 
unlike  that  of  the  yam  (dioKurea),  it  is  so 
close  to  that  in  flower  and  fmit  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  will  answer  for  both.  (See  Tam.) 
The  yam  makes  an  underground,  thin-skinned, 
tuberons  root,  or  rootstock  ■  bat  in  this  the 
same  portion  is  above  gromid,  and  very  large, 
while  the  stem  proper  is  slender ;  several  stems 
from  the  same  rootstock  climb  to  the  height 
of  20  to  40  ft.,  throwing  off  numerous  branches, 
which  bear  bright  green  heart-shaped  or  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves.  It  is  often  cultivated  as  a 
greenhouse  climber  for  its  pleasing  foliage,  and 
for  its  curious  rootstock ;  this  is  hemispherical 
or  nearly  globular,  and  sometimes  S  ft.  in  diam- 


TortidH  Flut  (ToBtDdlDiiTl*  elepbuitlpn). 

eter ;  its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  thick  cork- 
like substance,  which  cracka  and  forms  many- 
sided  protuberances,  separated  by  deep  fissures, 
giving  the  whole  much  the  appearance  of  the 
shell  of  a  largo  tortoise ;  tbe  brown  color  and 
apparently  bfeless  cliaracter  of  this  mass  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  tbe  vigor  and  lively 
green  of  the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  dormant 
rootstocka  as  imported  from  Africa  are  to  all 
appearance  dead,  but  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  soon  throw  ont  small  roots  from  the 
lower  surface,  and  stems  start  from  the  upper 
surface  and  grow  very  rapidly.  When  not 
growing,  the  plant  is  kept  quite  dry.  It  is 
called  in  Africa  Hottentots'  bread,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  nativea  do  not  eat  it,  though  the 
fleahy  interior  of  the  rootstock  affords  food  to 
baboons  and  other  animals.  One  or  two  other 
species  are  known,  but  are  not  cnltivated. 

TWrOU,  the  most  important  of  the  Vir- 
gin' group  of  West  India  islands,  belonging  ta 
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Great  Britidn,  lying  between  Virgin  Gorda 
and  St.  John'8,  in  lat  18**  24'  N.,  Ion.  64°  82' 
W. ;  area,  26  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is 
12  m.  long  by  2  to  4  m.  broad,  and  has  a 
rough  surface,  rising  to  the  height  of  over 
1,600  ft.  On  the  north,  at  Tortola,  the  chief 
town,  is  an  excellent  land-locked  harbor.  It 
exports  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  copper  ore. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
the  administrative  council.  The  climate  is  nn- 
healtliful.    (See  Yibgin  Islands.) 

TORTOSA  (ano.  Derto$a\  a  walled  citj  of 
Catalonia,  Spain,  in  the  province  and  41  m. 
8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Tarragona,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro ;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  by  three  gates ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  some  of 
them  very  steep.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
theological  seminary,  and  numerous  churches 
and  schools.  Cotton  and  linen  goods,  glass, 
earthenware,  cordage,  wax  candles,  leather, 
soap,  brandy,  starch,  and  baskets  are  manu- 
factured. The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  100  tons,  and  there  is  considerable  trade. 
There  are  quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known 
as  Tortosa  jasper,  about  3  m.  from  the  city. — 
The  town  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman 
municipium.  It  was  early  taken  by  the  Moors, 
but  was  wrested  from  them  in  811  by  Louis  le 
D^bonnaire.  They  afterward  retook  it,  and  it 
became  a  harbor  of  pirates.  A  crusade  was 
proclaimed  against  it  in  1148  by  Pope  Euge- 
nius  III.,  and  it  was  captured.  The  Moors 
made  desperate  efforts  to  retake  it,  but  the 
Christian  women  defended  the  walls  while  the 
men  sallied  out  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight. 
Many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the  wo- 
men for  their  bravery,  and  in  1170  the  military 
order  of  La  Hacha,  or  the  Flambeau,  was  in- 
stituted for  them.  The  French  took  Tortosa 
in  1708,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  1811. 

TORTUeAS.  I.  See  Dbt  Tobtuoas.  U.  An 
island  of  the  West  Indies,  off  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  £1  Savinal.  It  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Nuevitas,  and  is 
about  25  m.  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  6  m. 
wide. — Several  smaller  islands  are  called  Tor- 
tuga  or  Tortue  (Sp.  and  Fr.,  a  tortoise)  from 
their  shape,  or  from  abounding  in  tortoises. 

TORTURE,  properly,  an  infliction  of  severe 
pain  upon  an  accused  person  to  induce  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  or  upon  a  criminal  to  extort  a 
revelation  of  his  accomplices.  The  term  is  fre- 
quently used  carelessly  to  designate  severe  and 
nnusual  punishment  inflicted  for  crime,  but 
improperly,  as  it  is  never  spoken  of  by  judicial 
writers  as  a  punishment.  By  legal  writers  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish authors,  the  word  question  (Lat.  qwBstio^ 
a  seeking)  is  used  as  a  synonyme  of  torture ; 
the  object  being  a  search  for  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  criminuity  of  the  tortured  person,  or 
the  names  of  his  accomplices,  by  the  compul- 
sion of  suffering.  Torture  was  divided  as  to 
intensity  into  the  "  question  ordinary,^^  a  com- 


paratively mild  application  of  the  instruments 
used  in  torturing,  and  the  *^  question  extraor- 
dinary,^^ where  tiiese  means  were  used  to  the 
greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  life.  The  threats  of  torture  were  divided 
into  **  verbal  territion,"  when  the  executioner 
described  the  torture,  and  "real  territion," 
when  the  victim  was  placed  upon  the  rack  but 
not  tortured.  As  to  the  time  of  its  applica- 
tion, it  was  called  the  "  question  preparatory  " 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
accused  to  confess  his  own  crime,  and  the  "ques- 
tion prSaldble  or  preliminary  ^'  when  applied 
to  extort  from  a  criminal  the  revelation  of  his 
accomplices. — ^Torture  seems  to  have  been  early 
practised  as  a  means  of  discovering  guilt,  both 
judicially  and  privately,  but  was  not  inflicted 
on  freemen  or  citizens  till  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  except  in  cases  of  suspected 
crime  against  the  state  itself.  The  Greeks  in- 
flicted it  on  their  slaves,  and  after  their  subju- 
gation by  the  Romans  it  was  inflicted  on  those 
who  had  not  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Roman  citi- 
zen; the  oath  of  the  citizen  was  considered  suffi- 
cient. Under  the  emperors  this  distinction  was 
not  long  continued,  and  men  and  women  even 
of  patrician  birth  were  subjected  to  torture  to 
compel  confession  of  crimes  existing  only  in 
the  imagination  of  tyrants.  Wherever  the  code 
of  Justinian  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  legal 
system  of  European  nations  during  the  middle 
ages,  judicial  torture  formed  a  feature  of  the 
examination  of  persons  accused  of  crime ;  in 
the  Teutonic  nations  it  gradually  took  the  place 
of  ordeals  and  the  trial  by  battle.  Id.  England 
it  was  probably  never  considered  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  though  the  peine  forte  et  dure^ 
which  was  used  to  compel  a  prisoner  to  plead 
to  the  indictment,  had  certainly  some  counte- 
nance from  that  law.  (See  Peine  Forte  et 
Dure.)  But  it  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  order  it,  and  was 
thus  in  occasional  use  up  to  1640,  when  the  last 
case  occurred.  Severe  ^nd  cruel  as  were  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  resort  tp  "  the  ques- 
tion V  by  the  inquisition  or  any  other  ecclesi- 
astical court  before  1252,  when  Innocent  IV. 
called  upon  the  civil  arm  to  use  it  to  induce 
confessions  and  accusations  by  offenders.  Not 
long  after  this  period  the  necessity  of  secrecy 
in  toe  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  led  to  its 
extensive  adoption,  and  to  refinements  of  cru- 
elty in  its  use  before  unknown.  Judicial  tor- 
ture continued  in  most  of  the  European  states 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1780 
the  "  question  preparatory  "  was  discontinued 
by  a  decree  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  1789  torture 
in  general  was  abolished  throughout  the  French 
dominions.  In  Russia  it  was  abolished  in  1801. 
In  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony  it  was  sus- 
pended soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  in  several  of  the  smaller  German 
states  it  continued  on  the  statute  books  till  the 
present  century.  Tbomasius,  Hommel,  Vol- 
taire, Beccaria,  and  Howard  wtt«  inBtromeiital 
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in  bringing  abont  its  discontinuance.  In  the 
United  States  torture  has  never  been  reckoned 
an  adjunct  of  judicial  examination,  though 
there  are  traces  of  the  belief  in  its  necessity 
among  the  lower  classes  in  some  of  the  early 
colonial  enactments. — ^Among  the  Romans,  the 
scourge  was  the  usual  instrument  of  torture ; 
the  equul&usj  a  sort  of  upright  rack,  was  an  in- 
vention of  the  Romans  used  upon  their  slaves, 
to  which  pincers  to  tear  the  flesh,  fire,  &c., 
were  added.  The  rack  as  used  in  the  tower  of 
London  was  of  uncertain  origin ;  it  consisted 
of  an  open  frame  of  oak  under  which  the  pris- 
oner was  laid  on  his  back,  and  his  wrists  and 
ankles  fastened  by  ropes  to  rollers  at  the  end 
of  the  frame,  which  were  tightened  by  means 
of  a  ratchet  wheel  till  the  whole  body  was 
brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rollers, 
and  in  the  ^* question  extraordinary"  till  the 
joints  were  dislocated.  The  ^^boot'^  was  the 
favorite  French  instrument  of  torture ;  in  this 
rings  of  iron  were  passed  around  the  legs,  and 
wooden  wedges  driven  between  them  and  the 
flesh  till  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  jelly. 
Among  other  instruments  used  to  test  the  pow- 
er of  human  endurance  were  the  thumbscrew ; 
iron  gauntlets ;  the  *^  little  ease,"  a  narrow  cell 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  confined  for  several 
days,  and  in  which  the  only  position  possible 
was  one  which  soon  cramped  every  muscle; 
the  "scavenger's  daughter"  (a  corruption  of 
"  Skevington's  daughter  "),  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sir  William  Skevington,  which  so 
compressed  the  body  as  to  start  the  blood  from 
the  nostrils,  and  often  also  from  the  hands  and 
feet;  the  torture  by  water;  and  numerous 
other  inventions  capable  of  producing  intense 
suffering. — For  those  forms  of  punishment 
which  aimed  at  making  the  penalties  of  crime 
terrible  by  the  intensity  of  the  physical  sufifer- 
ing  they  inflicted,  ingenuity  seemingly  exhaust- 
ed its  powers.  Orucifixion,  fastening  to  the 
cross  with  corda,  and  anointing  the  body  with 
honey  that  insects  might  torment  the  helpless 
victim,  hanging  up  ifl  a  cage,  suspending  the 
culprit  by  the  arms  while  weights  were  tied  to 
the  feet,  the  fastening  of  limbs  to  trees  which 
were  forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and 
then  suffered  to  fly  apart,  pouring  melted  lead 
int«  the  ears,  immersing  one  or  more  limbs  or 
the  whole  body  in  boiling  oil,  suspending  over 
a  slow  fire,  plucking  out  the  hair  in  masses, 
slitting  the  nostrils  and  lips,  putting  out  the 
eyes,  cropping,  cutting  off  the  hands,  brand- 
ing, mutihition,  crushing  the  body  with  heavy 
weights,  starvation,  deprivation  of  air,  conflbe- 
ment  in  oubliettes  or  bottle-like  prisons  with- 
out ventilation,  pulling  out  the  nails,  and  break- 
ing on  the  wheel,  are  a  few  of  the  many  means 
by  which  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  often 
for  offences  of  a  secondary  grade,  within  the 
past  200  years.  To  the  same  writers  who  ef- 
fected the  discontinuance  of  torture,  is  due  in 
a  great  degree  also  the  abolition  of  these  cruel 
punishments. — See  Jardine,  "  On  the  Use  of 
Torture  in  the  Oriminal  Law  of  England"  (8vo, 
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London,  1839);  Maclaurin,  "Introduction  to 
Criminal  Trials ;"  Augustin  Nicolas,  Si  la  tor- 
ture est  un  moyen  sdr  d  verifier  les  crimes, 
secrets  (12mo,  1681) ;  Reitemaier,  Sur  la  ques- 
tion ehez  les  Grecs  et  les  Eomains  ;  and  Mitter- 
maier.  Das  Deutsche  Strqfverfahreny  vol.  i. 

TORY.    See  Whig  and  Toby. 

TOSCHL  Paaki,  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  in 
Farma  about  1788,  died  there  in  1854.  He 
studied  in  Paris,  returning  in  1819  to  Parma 
as  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  ai'ts.  He 
was  the  first  to  engrave  Correggio^s  frescoes, 
of  which  he  completed  22  plates  with  the  aid 
of  his  pupils,  who  continued  the  work  after 
his  deaui ;  the  whole  number  is  to  be  48,  and 
18  additional  had  been  finished  in  1874. 

TOTAL  ABCTDnEN€E.  As  early  as  1639  a  law 
was  made  in  Massachusetts  to  restrain  intem- 
perate drinking,  and  similar  laws  were  passed 
about  the  same  time  in  Connecticut.  In  1760 
the  religious  societies  began  to  protest  against 
the  use  of  liquors  at  funerals.  In  1756  a  duty 
was  laid  upon  imported  spirits  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  their  consump- 
tion, and  in  1772  this  act  was  extended  to  em- 
brace spirits  of  domestic  production.  The  first 
continental  congress,  in  1774,  recommended 
"the  several  legislatures  of  the  United  States 
immediately  to  pass  laws  the  most  effectual 
for  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  the  pernicious 
practice  of  distilling,  by  which  the  most  exten- 
sive evils  are  likely  to  be  derived  if  not  quick- 
ly prevented."  The  first  modern  temperance 
society  was  formed  in  1789  by  200  farmers  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  who,  to  discourage  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  "determined  not  to  use 
any  distilled  liquors  in  doing  their  farm  work 
the  ensuing  season."  In  December,  1790,  the 
college  of  physicians  in  Philadelphia  memorial- 
ized congress  "to  impose  such  heavy  duties 
upon  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effectual  to 
restrain  their  intemperate  use  in  our  country." 
The  Methodist  church  from  its  foundation  in 
America  took  decided  ground  against  the  use 
and  sale  of  liquors.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century  the*  clergy  in  general  began  to 
make  active  efforts  against  intemperance.  The 
cause  of  temperance  was  also  publicly  advo- 
cated by  philanthropists,  chief  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  But  the  modern 
temperance  movement  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1811,  when  the  efforts  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance  assumed  an  organized 
and  systematic  form,  although  for  25  years 
thereafter  but  limited  results  were  apparent. 
In  that  year  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  appointed  a  committee  of 
seven  ministers  to  devise  measures  for  pre*^ 
venting  the  evils  arising  from  the  intemperate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  1812  this  com- 
mittee recommended  that  all  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  the  United  States  should  deliver  dis- 
courses on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  that 
extended  efforts  should  be  made  to  circulate 
addresses,  sermons,  tracts,  and  other  printed 
matter  on  this  subject.     In,  June,  1811,  the 
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general  association  of  Massachosetts  appointed 
a  committee  of  four  ministers  and  f oar  laymen 
to  codperate  with  the  committee  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
the  general  association  of  Oonnecticut  in  de- 
vising measures  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance. In  1813  this  committee  organized  the 
"Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance/^  which  in  1833  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Temper- 
ance Society,"  under  which  title  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1845  and  still  holds  a  corporate  ex- 
istence. In  1826  the  "  American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Temperance"  was  formed 
in  Boston,  with  Marcus  Morton  as  president. 
Dr.  Justin  Edwards  of  Andover,  Mass.,  be- 
came the  corresponding  secretary  in  1829,  and 
travelled  extensively,  preaching  total  absti- 
nence and  organizing  state  and  local  societies. 
The  five  annual  reports  of  the  society  written 
by  him  are  among  the  best  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject.  In  1836  the  society 
becaide  by  change  of  name  the  "American 
Temperance  Union,"  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Marsh  as  secretary.  It  was  then  established 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  October,  1838,  was  re- 
moved to  S'ew  York.  Although  total  absti- 
nence was  publicly  advocated  as  early  as  1820, 
it  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  any  of 
the  temperance  organizations  insisted  upon  this 
requirement.  The  object  of  the  Massachusetts 
society,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  was 
"  to  discountenance  and  suppress  the  too  free 
use  of  ardent  spirits."  Neither  the  American 
temperance  society  nor  its  auxiliaries  opposed 
the  use  of  wine,  cider,  or  malt  liquors.  Total 
abstinence  from  distilled  spirits,  except  when 
prescribed  as  a  medicine,  and  moderation  in 
the  use  of  the  less  intoxicating  drinka,  were 
the  only  general  requirements.  Many  of  the 
earlier  advocates  of  temperance,  including 
Mathew  Carey,  encouraged  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  the  use  of  wine  as  a  preventive  of 
intemperance.  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  "  Fifty  Years' 
Tribute  to  the  Cause  of  Temperance,"  says: 
"  The  first  reformers  built  a  brewery  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  accommodation  of  members  of  the 
temperance  society."  Even  the  first  national 
temperance  convention,  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1833,  and  was  composed 
of  400  delegates  from  21  states,  including  a 
large  number  of  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, simply  took  the  ground  that  "  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink,  and  the  use  of  it 
as  such,  are  morally  wrong,  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned  throughout  the  world."  Nothing 
was  said  of  total  abstinence  from  other  alco- 
holic beverages.  At  this  convention  the  "  Uni- 
ted States  Temperance  Union"  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  American  tem- 
perance society  of  Boston,  23  state  societies, 
and  more  than  7,000  minor  associations.  Its 
object  was,  by  diffusing  information  and  exert- 
ing a  moral  influence,  to  extend  the  principles 
of  temperance  throughout  the  world.  In  1833 
the  Massachusetts  society  adopted  a  new  con- 


stitution with  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  In 
1836  the  state  society  of  Pennsylvania,  formed 
in  1827,  adopted  the  pledge  of  *' total  absti- 
nence from  all  that  can  intoxicate."  Demand 
was  now  made  in  all  the  states  that  higher 
ground  should  be  taken;  yet  few  were  pre- 
pared to  include  malt  liquors  in  the  pledge, 
believing  that  beer  was  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial. The  second  national  convention  was 
held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  when  the 
name  of  the  United  States  temperance  union 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  *' American  Tem- 
perance Union,"  with  the  design  of  admitting 
members  from  all  parts  of  North  America. 
The  convention  was  attended  by  348  delegates 
from  19  states  and  territories  and  from  Can- 
ada. The  most  marked  feature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages.  One  of  the  earliest  state  societies 
was  that  of  Connecticut,  organized  in  May, 
1829.  In  the  same  year  state  temperance  so- 
cieties were  formed  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  In 
May,  1831,  there  were  19  state  societies,  with 
2,200  known  local  societies  formed  on  the  plan 
of  total  abstinence,  and  embracing  more  than 
170,000  pledged  members.  In  1882  the  war 
department  abolished  the  "  grog  "  ration,  sub- 
stituting coffee  and  sugar. — As  early  as  1832 
the  license  question  began  to  be  agitated,  and  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  license  laws  was 
.  '^  soon  formed.  In  1837-8  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Maine  legislature  to  repeal  all  license  laws 
of  the  state,  and  to  forbid  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  as  a  beverage  in  less  quantity  than  28 
gallons,  was  lost  by  one  vote  in  the  senate.  In 
Tennessee  a  law  was  passed  repealing  all  ads 
licensing  tippling  houses,  and  making  the  retail- 
ing of  spirits  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
at  the  discretion  of  the  courts.  In  Massachn- 
setts  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quan- 
tity than  15  gallons,  except  by  physicians  and 
apQthecaries,  was  forbidden.  Laws  were  also 
passed  in  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire,  either  restricting  the  sale  or  leav- 
ing it  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  each  town 
whether  liquor  selling  should  be  licensed.  Tbe 
third  national  convention,  composed  of  560  del- 
egates, asseihbled  in  July,  1841,  and  resolved 
"  that  the  license  laws  are  at  variance  with  all 
true  political  economy,  and  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  intemperance."  Large  conten- 
tions in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massa- 
<^^usetts  declared  against  granting  licenses,  and 
in  favor  of  providing  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  traffic 
In  1846  New  York  voted  against  license  by  a 
large  majority.  Vermont  gave  a  majority  of 
8,000  against  license,  and  many  towns  in  New 
Hampshire  voted  against  it.  In  Rhode  Island 
every  town  but  three,  and  in  Connecticut  two 
thirds  of  the  towns,  declared  in  favor  of  "no 
license."  In  Pennsylvania  18  counties  voted 
on  the  question,  and  generally  against  license. 
In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
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consin  about  half  of  the  counties  opposed  it. 
The  agitation  of  the  question  of  license  resulted 
in  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition. In  March,  1847,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  unanimously  decided  that 
prohibitory  laws  "  were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  with 
any  acts  of  congress;"  and  that  it  was  within 
the  police  powers  of  the  states  to  restrain 
or  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 
Maine  was  the  first  state  to  prohibit  by  law  the 
sale  of  strong  drinks.  A  prohibitory  law  was 
enacted  in  that  state  in  1846,  with  only  ordi- 
nary fines  for  its  yiolation.  The  "  Maine  law," 
drafted  by  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  provided  for  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  liquors  held  for  il- 
legal sale ;  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  illegal 
manufacture  or  sale  of  liquors  were  prescribed 
in  1851.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1856,  and 
a  stringent  license  law  substituted ;  but  after 
an  experience  of  two  years  of  license,  with  in- 
crea;3e  of  poverty,  crime,  and  public  disorder, 
contrasted  with  the  previous  years  of  prohibi- 
tion, an  enactment  was  passed  and  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  prohibition  again  became 
the  policy  of  the  state,  being  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  22,952.  Delaware  was  the  second 
state  to  enact  a  prohibitory  law,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  and  ratified  in  1847 ;  but 
in  1848  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court  for  being  so  submitted.  In 
May,  1852,  Rhode  Island  passed  a  prohibitory 
law,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
Judge  Ourtis  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court.  It  was  amended  in  January,  1858,  and 
was  repealed  in  1868.  In  1865  a  law  was 
passed  allowing  town  councils  and  boards  of 
aldermen  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses.  In  1874 
the  license  clause  was  repealed,  and  prohibi- 
tion reSnacted ;  but  in  June,  1875,  the  prohibi- 
tory clause  was  again  repealed.  Massachu- 
setts passed  a  prohibitory  law  in  1852,  which 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  some  of  its 
provisions,  and  a  new»law  was  passed  in  1855, 
which  remained  till  1868,  when  it  was  repealed 
and  license  substituted;  but  the  prohibitory 
law  was  again  enacted  in  1869,  cider  being  ex- 
cepted. In  1870  the  law  was  altered  to  allow 
the  free  sale  of  lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  and 
strong  beer,  in  every  town  in  the  state  where 
the  citizens  did  not  vote  to  prohibit  it ;  but  in 
1871  the  law  was  again  changed  so  that  malt 
liquors  might  not  be  sold  in  towns  without  a 
vote  in  its  favor,  cider  being  still  exempt.  In 
1878  the  beer  clause  was  repealed,  thus  resto- 
ring the  prohibition  of  both  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors;  but  as  apothecaries  were  permitted 
to  sell,  the  law  of  1855  and  1857  was  not  ful- 
ly restored.  In  1875  the  prohibitory  clause  of 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  license  substituted. 
The  Vermont  legislature  in  1852  passed  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  was  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple in  1853,  and  still  remains.  In  1850  Michi- 
gan prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  by  a  consti- 
tutional provision;  and  in  1858  a  prohibito- 
ry law  was  enacted  and  ratified  by  a  popular 


majority  of  20,000.  In  1854  the  law  was  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  half  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  because  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  The  law  was  reSnacted 
in  1855,  and  was  changed  seven  times  previous 
to  1875,  when  the  prohibitory  law  was  repealed 
and  a  tax  law  substituted.  In  1858  Chief  Jus- 
tice Williams  of  Connnecticut  drafted  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  was  passed  by  the  legida- 
latnre,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Seymour. 
But  in  1854  a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquors  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1  in  the  senate 
and  148  to  61  in  the  house.  It  waa  repealed 
in  1872.  A  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  in 
Indiana  in  1858,  with  a  clause  providing  for 
its  submission  to  jthe  people,  which  the  su- 
preme court  pronounced  unconstitutional.  In 
1855  another  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  but 
it  became  null  because  the  supreme  court  was 
eiqually  divided  as  to  its  constitutionality.  In 
Iowa  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1855,  and  ratified  by  the  people. 
This  law  still  exists,  with  some  modifications 
in  regard  to  fermented  liquors.  The  New 
York  legislature  passed  a  strong  prohibitory 
law  in  1854,  which  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Seymour.  The  next  year  the  law  was  again 
passed,  and  its  constitutionality  was  affirmed 
by  the  court  of  appeals  in  1866.  In  New 
York  city  the  mayor  did  not  attempt  to  en- 
force it.  New  Hampshire  passed  a  prohibi- 
tory law  in  1865,  which  is  still  in  force.  Illi- 
nois also  passed  a  prohibitory  law,  with  a 
clause  providing  for  submitting  it  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  defeated. — The 
fourth  national  convention  assembled  in  1851 
at  Saratoga,  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
prohibitory  laws,  and  advised  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  people  in  states  where 
the  legislature  would  not  enact  such  a  law. 
The  fifth  convention,  held  in  1865,  recom- 
mended the  use  of  unfermented  wine  by  the 
churches  in  the  communion,  deprecated  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  medicine,  and 
urged  the  medical  profession  "to  substitute 
other  articles  in  the  place  of  alcohol  as  far  as 
in  their  judgment  it  can  be  wisely  done."  A 
committee  appointed  by  this  convention  or- 
ganized in  1865  the  "National  Temperance 
society  and  Publication  House,"  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  temperance 
literature.  The  sixth  convention,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1868,  urged  the  friends  of  the  ca^se 
"  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  de- 
nies the  application  of  the  just  powers  of  civil 
government  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
trafiSc."  The  seventh  convention,  held  at  Sara- 
toga in  1873,  declared  "  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  introduce  the  temperance  issue  into 
state  and  national  politics,"  and  "  to  cooperate 
with  existing  party  organizations  where  such 
will  indorse  the  legislative  policy  of  prohibition 
and  nominate  candidates  pledged  to  its  sup- 
port, otherwise  to  organize  and  maintain  sepa^ 
rate  independent  pa^y  action."    The  eighth 
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national  oonvention  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
1875.  It  resolved  **  to  nominate  and  vote  for 
anch  candidates  only,  state  and  national,  as 
will  nnqnalifiedly  indorse  and  sustain  the  pro- 
hihition  of  the  liqaor  traffic/*  and  **  that  when- 
ever snitahle  nominations  are  not  otherwise 
made,  independent  prohibition  candidates  be 
nominated."  Political  action  was  early  taken 
by  temperance  organizations,  many  local  offi- 
cers bemg  elected  in  various  states  as  temper- 
ance can£dates ;  and  in  1854  the  candidate  of 
the  temperance  partj  for  governor  in  New 
York,  Mjron  H.  Clark,  was  supported  bj  the 
remnant  of  the  whig  barty,  and  elected.  In 
1872  the  Hon.  James  IBlack  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
was  nominated  for  president,  and  received 
votes  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. — To- 
tal Abttinenee  Saeieties.  The  **  Waslungtonian 
Temperance  Society  **  was  formed  in  Baltimore, 
April  5,  1840,  by  six  men  of  intemperate  hab- 
its, who  signed  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
with  the  determination  to  urge  others  to  do 
the  same.  The  number  of  members  rapidly 
increased,  and  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
society  more  than  1,000  reformed  drunkards 
marched  in  procession.  Similar  societies  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  speakers  travelled  through  many  states, 
advocating  the  cause.  It  is  estimated  that 
150,000  decidedly  intemperate  men  signed  the 
pledge  and  gave  up  drink.  The  first  division 
of  the  *^Sons  of  Temperance"  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  city  in  1842,  by  John  W. 
and  Isaac  Oliver.  The  order  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  numerous  divisions  being  or- 
ganized in  every  state  and  territory,  and  in 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  The  strength  of 
the  order  reached  its  maximum  in  1850,  when 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
England  37  grand  divisions  and  6,097  subor- 
dinate divisions,  with  a  total  membership  of 
288,903.  In  1873  there  were  42  grand  and 
1,836  subordinate  divisions,  with  82,299  mem- 
bers; the  number  of  members  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  11,116.  The  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion is:  1,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks;  2,  the  payment  of  regular  dues  to 
form  a  common  fund  for  cooperative  tem- 
perance agitation,  mutual  aid  in  sickness  and 
distress,  and  funeral  expenses.  The  '^  Temple 
of  Honor  and  Temperance  "  was  organized  by 
prominent  sons  of  temperance,  and  designed 
as  a  higher  branch  of  that  order.  The  first 
temple  was  instituted  in  New  York  city  in 
1845 ;  a  national  temple  was  organized  in  1846. 
In  1848  all  connection  with  the  sons  of  tem- 
perance was  severed,  and  the  temple  of  honor 
assumed  an  independent  position.  In  1855 
there  were  343  temples,  with  13,860  members. 
In  1874  there  were  20  grand  temples,  with  315 
subordinate  and  110  inner  temples,  the  total 
membership  being  16,923.  The  order  stands 
firmly  by  total  abstinence  as  the  only  rule  of 
personal  duty,  and  prohibition  as  the  true 


policy  of  the  state.  The  *'  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars"  was  formed  in  1852,  on 
the  basis  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  the  absolute 
prohibition  by  law  of  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
beverages.  The  society  has  passwords,  signs, 
grips,  and  signals.  There  are  four  degrees: 
the  subordinate  degree,  degree  of  fidelity,  de- 
gree of  charity,  and  grand  lodge  degree.  Each 
grand  lodge  b  the  head  or  legislative  body  of 
tiie  state  or  territory  where  it  exists,  and  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  subor- 
dinate lodges  within  the  jurisdiction.  The 
grand  lodges  meet  annually  and  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  form  the  right  worthy  grand 
lodge,  whose  province  is  to  legislate  upoo 
all  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  whole 
order.  In  1875  there  were  60  grand  lodges 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  order;  there 
are  grand  lodges  in  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere,  besides  subordinate 
lodges  in  China,  India,  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  the  T^est 
Indies.  The  total  membership  is  estimated 
at  735,000.  In  England,  where  the  order  has 
its  greatest  numerical  strength,  there  are  3,618 
lodges,  with  166,708  members. — Great  Brit- 
ain, The  temperance  movement  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  begun  by  John  Dunlop,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Renfrewshire,  who  devoted  him- 
seU  to  the  cause  in  Scotland  in  1828,  and  in 
1829  formed  the  first  temperance  society  near 
Glasgow.  The  first  total  abstinence  society 
was  organized  at  Dunfermline  in  1830.  In  Ire- 
land the  cause  was  first  advocated  by  the  Rev. 
George  Whitmore  Carr,  who  organized  a  so- 
ciety at  New  Ross,  county  Wexford,  in  1829. 
The  first  total  abstinence  society  was  formed 
at  Strabane  in  1835.  Father  Theobald  Mathew 
began  his  labors  at  Cork  in  1838,  and  soon  ex- 
tended them  not  only  to  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  to  England  and  Scotland.  The  total  ab- 
stinence society  formed  by  him  in  1838  con- 
tained 1,800,000  members  in  1840.  The  con- 
sumption of  whiskey  in  Ireland  decreased  from 
12,500,000  gallons  in  1838  to  6,500,000  gallons 
in  1841.  In  1843  the  number  of  persons 
pledged  to  total  abstinence  exceeded  5,000,000. 
The  active  movement  against  intemperance  in 
England  began  in  1830,  when  the  first  society 
was  formed  at  Bradford  by  Henry  Forbes,  a 
merchant.  Other  societies  were  organized  do- 
ring  the  same  year  at  Warrington,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds ;  and  in  1881  the  ^^  British 
and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  "  was  fonned, 
with  a  pledge  "  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits 
except  for  medicinal  purposes."  This  society, 
which  had  for  its  patron  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  among  its  vice  presidents  bishops,  ad- 
mirals, and  other  persons  of  high  official  rank, 
held  for  many  years  a  prominent  place  in  the 
temperance  movement.  At  first  these  societies 
did  not  oppose  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and 
malt  liquors.  The  first  total  abstinence  socie- 
ty in  England  was  formed  at  Preston  in  1SS2. 
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In  1885  it  was  estimated  that  48,000  persons 
had  signed  the  pledge  in  Engknd,  and  that 
2,000  <&ankard8  had  been  reformed.  In  1885 
the  *' British  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Temperance"  was  formed  in  Manchester, 
on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  and  the 
"British  Teetotal  Temperance  Society"  in 
London ;  in  1886  the  latter  was  united  with 
the  "New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance." 
Weekly  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
London,  with  great  success.  The  moderation 
movement  finally  died  out,  and  "  teetotalism  " 
was  firmly  established  as  the  best  means  of 
suppressing  intemperance.  Up  to  1889  the  new 
British  and  foreign  society  had  two  pledges ;  in 
that  year  the  American  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence was  adopted.  In  1840  the  two  general 
societies  adopted  the  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence, and  the  cause  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  this  tune  about  500,- 
000  members  were  enrolled  in  the  societies  of 
Great  Britain,  while  the  adherents  to  total 
abstinence  numbered  more  than  2,000,000.  In 
1842  the  two  parent  societies  in  London  were 
dissolved,  and  the  "  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety" was  organized,  which  recognized  all 
total  abstinence  societies,  of  whatever  form 
of  pledge.  In  1848  Father  Mathew  visited 
London,  and  in  six  weeks  administered  the 
pledge  to  about  70,000  persons.  In  August, 
1846,  a  world's  temperance  convention  was 
held  in  London,  and  was  attended  by  800  dele- 
gates, including  25  from  North  America.  The 
most  marked  progress  was  made  by  the  tem- 
perance cause  from  1851  to  1856.  The  "  Lon- 
don Temperance  League"  held  monthly  meet- 
ings in  Exeter  hall,  and  free  lectures  were 
delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  8,000  peti- 
tions were  sent  to  parliament,  and  80,000  tracts 
distributed.  The  "  United  Kingdom  Alliance  " 
was  formed  in  1868  for  the  "  total  and  imme- 
diate suppression  of  the  traffic  in  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage;"  it  has  since 
prosecuted  its  labors  with  great  vigor  and  suc- 
cess by  means  of  lectures,  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment, publications,  &c.  The  alliance  has  given 
its  hearty  support  to  the  "permissive  bill," 
which  has  often  been  brought  forward  in  par- 
liament in  recent  years,  but  without  success. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the  granting 
of  licenses  to  sell  liquor  whenever  two  thirds 
of  the  rate  payers  of  any  parish  shall  by  vote 
so  determine.  Numerous  organizations  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Chief  among  these  are :  the  "  National  Tem- 
perance League,"  formed  in  1854  by  a  union 
of  the  national  temperance  society  with  the 
London  temperance  league ;  the  "  British  Tem- 
perance League,"  whose  operations  are  chiefly 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  its  headquarters 
being  at  Bolton;  the  "Western  Temperance 
Ileague,"  established  in  1887  and  reorganized 
in  1868,  embracing  284  societies,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  extend  to  nine  English  and 


three  Welsh  counties ;  the  "  North  of  England 
Temperance  League,"  with  125  societies  in 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  the  Cleveland  district  of  York- 
shire; the  "  Irish  Temperance  League;"  and  the 
"  Scottish  Temperance  League,"  which  in  1878 
had  issued  70,000  volumes  and  680,000  tracts, 
•besides  a  weekly  and  a  monthly  periodical. 
The  United  Kingdom  alliance  has  its  executive 
council  resident  in  Manchester.  England  and 
Wales  are  divided  into  districts  superintended 
by  resident  agents.  Its  operations  also  extend 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  connection  with  the 
"  Scottish  Temperance  and  Permissive  Bill  As- 
sociation," the  "Irish  Temperance  and  Per- 
missive Bill  League,"  and  the  "  Irish  Permis- 
sive Bill  Association."  The  "  National  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  Amendment  in  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Liquor  Traffic"  directs 
its  efforts  toward  obtaining  amendments  of 
license  laws.  Various  enactments  have  been 
passed  by  parliament,  and  committees  of  in- 
quiry appointed  with  the  view  of  diminishing 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  These  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  the  restriction  of  the 
liquor  traffic  rather  than  its  prohibition. 

TOULA  (properly  Baduhjl),  a  Gotiiic  king 
of  Italy,  died  A.  D.  652.  He  was  duke  of 
Friuli,  and  was  chosen  king  in  541,  after  the 
surrender  of  Vitiges  to  the  Byzantine  forces 
at  Ravenna.  When  Belisarius  was  withdrawn 
from  the  service  against  the  Goths,  Totila  over- 
ran the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  in  546  en- 
tered Rome  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isau- 
rian  sentries.  He  held  peaceful  possession  of 
the  city  until  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order  to 
repair  the  reverses  his  armies  had  sustained 
in  Lucania.  In  his  absence  Rome  was  recov- 
ered by  Belisarius,  and  in  647  Totila  was  re- 
pulsed in  endeavoring  to  retake  it.  In  548 
Belisarius  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  and 
Rome  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila. 
In  552  Narses  was  sent  into  Italy  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  and  at  Tagina  in  Umbria  To- 
tila*s  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  was  killed. 

TOVCilf,  a  name  given  to  the  scansorial 
birds  of  the  family  ramphastida,  derived  from 
the  Brazilian  imitation  of  their  note.  The  fam- 
ily is  remarkable  for  the  disproportionate  size 
of  the  bill,  which  is  very  light  on  account  of 
its  spongy  texture;  it  is  strengthened  inter- 
nally by  a  network  of  thin  bony  lamina  freely 
supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves;  it  is  broad 
at  the  base,  without  a  cere,  smooth,  with  the 
culmen  curved,  sides  compressed,  tip  hooked, 
and  the  sides  serrated  ;  the  tongue  is  long 
and  slender,  provided  with  numerous  barbs  on 
each  side  directed  forward;  the  bill  is  usu- 
ally adorned  with  bright  colors,  which  fade 
after  death ;  the  tarsi  covered  with  transverse 
scutes,  the  quills  almost  concealed  under  the 
large  coverts,  the  tail  with  ten  feathers;  claws 
curved  and  sharp;  toes  two  before  and  two 
behind ;  orbital  region  naked ;  furcula  of  two 
bony  pieces,  thin  and  not  united  below,  and 
sternum  with  two  deep  incisions  on  each  side 
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behiDd.  Thej  are  peooliftr  to  tropical  Amer- 
ica, llTing  ia  flooka  in  the  foreat,  where  they 
m^e  a  great  chattering  as  thej  hop  from 
braocb  to  branch  in  learch  of  food;  thej  feed 


saw  off  the  tubalar  corolla  of  flowers,  pick' 
iog  out  the  insects  with  the  homj,  fimbriated 
tongue.  When  roosting  thej  throw  their  tail 
upward  and  forward,  and  rest  the  enormoas 
bill  on  the  back.  They  are  generally  hand- 
some birdi,  representing  in  America  the  bom- 
billa  of  Asia  and  Africa;  they  are  not  power- 
ful fliers,  and  are  strictly  arboreal,  hopping 
among  the  branches  with  such  grace  and  agil- 
ity OS  to  have  snggeited  for  one  of  them  the 
specific  name  of  Ariel.  The  nest  is  In  holes  in 
trees,  and  the  eggs  are  two,  rounded  and  white. 
They  post  a  aentinel  while  they  feed,  whose 
warning  cry  resembles  the  word  tueajio  ;  the 
skin  is  bluish,  and  the  flesh  eatable  though 
rather  tough  ;  thej  sometimes  commit  great 
havoc  with  fruit,  and  are  often  killed  for  food 
and  for  their  brilliant  feathers ;  thej  are  verj 
sensitiTe  to  cold, — In  the  toucans  proper  {ram- 
phatU>»,  Linn.)  the  bill  is  higher  and  wider 
than  the  forehead,  looking  as  if  too  large  for 
the  head  and  belonging  to  another  bird ;  the 
nostrils  are  hidden  behind  the  prominent  base ; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  with  the  first  four 

Siills  graduated  and  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and 
e  filth  the  longest;  tail  abort  and  nearlj 
cren ;  feet  short  and  stout ;  colora  eenerslly 
black  with  patches  of  white,  red,  and  yellow, 
especially  under  the  chin.  The  toco  toucan 
{R.  toco,  Qmel.)  is  IT  in.  long,  and  the  bill  is 
more  than  half  of  that  length;  plumage  black 
with  throat  and  rump  wbite,  vent  red,  bill 
orange  red  with  black  tip;  it  inhabits  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  The  yellow-breasted  toucan  (B. 
tveanut,  Linn.)  has  a  yellow  throat,  with  red 
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vent  and  breast  spot,  and  the  rest  of  the  pin- 
mage  black.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  oth- 
er species.— In  the  genua  pteroglottut  (Illig.), 
generally  called  aracaris,  the  bill  is  much  amall- 
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er  and  sometimes  not  ont  of  proportion  to  the 
head,  as  high  as  the  forehead,  with  the  nos- 
trils conspicuous  at  the  base ;  fonrth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  quiUs  longest;  tail  long  and  gradnated; 
the  colora  are  usually  green,  with  red  or  jeUow 
on  the  breast.  There  are  more  than  SO  ape- 
ciea,  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  last 
genus.  The  aracAri  toucan  (P.  araeari,  Illig.) 
is  IT  in.  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  in. ;  plumage 
blackish  green,  with  jellowish  abdomen,  red 
median  abdominal  bar  and  rump ;  npper  man- 
dible with  a  longitudinal  black  stnpe.  The 
yellow  toucan  (P.  Humboldtii,  Gonid)  ia  IT  in. 
long,  black  and  olive  with  a  scarlet  rump,  and 
the  under  surface  yellow ;  it  ia  found  on  the 
upper  Amazon. — For  description  and  figures 
of  this  family,  see  Gould's  "Monograph  of  the 
Ramphastide  "  (foL,  London,  1834). 

TOOCH,  the  modification  of  the  common 
sensibihty  of  the  body,  especially  seated  in  the 
skin,  by  which  through  pbjsii^l  contact  we 
obtain  an  idea  of  resistance  or  weight,  tem- 
perature, size,  shape,  smoothness  or  roughness, 
&o.  It  is  most  acnte  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
on  the  tongue,  lips,  portions  of  the  mncous 
membrane,  and  the  nipples,  where  the  sensory 
papillffi  are  the  most  numerous,  each  one  re- 
ceiving one  or  more  nerve  fibres.  The  nerve 
fibres  appear  to  terminate  in  what  has  been 
called  tne  tactile  corpuscle  in  the  interior  of 
the  papilla.  All  the  afferent  nerves  of  the 
general  integument  apparently  minister  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  by  virtue  of  their  oonnectjon 
with  the  seat  of  common  senaation  in  the  brain ; 
those  of  the  lower  extremities  are  loss  con- 
cerned in  conveying  sensationa  than  those  of 
tile  upper,  though  they  are  far  more  efficient  in 
exciting  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  acutenesB  of  touch  differs  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
vascularity;  the  non-vascular  parts,  like  the 
hair,  nails,  and  teeth,  have  no  sense  of  touch, 
while  on  the  skin  the  nerves  are  spread  in  a 
minute  network.  Its  relative  acuteness  has 
been  measured  by  Weber,  by  placing  the  legs 
of  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the  skin,  and  approxi- 
mating them  until  brought  within  the  smallest 
distance  at  which  thej  could  be  felt  as  distinct 
points,  and  with  the  following  results:  the 
point  of  Uie  tongue,  \  line ;  palmar  surface  of 
third  finger,  1  line ;  red  surface  of  lips,  S  lines; 
tip  of  nose,  3  lines ;  edge  of  dorsum  of  tongue, 
4  lines;  skin  of  cheek,  palm  of  hand,  and  end 
of  great  toe,  6  lines;  back  of  hand,  8  to  l-i 
lines;  back  of  fool,  18  lines;  over  spine,  and 
in  middle  of  arm  and  thigh,  80  lines.  There 
are  considerable  variations  in  this  respect  in 
different  individuals.  The  feeling  of  tickling 
is  most  easily  excited  in  parts  having  a  feeble 
sense  of  touch,  as  the  arm  pita,  sides  below  the 
ribs,  palms,  and  solos,  while  the  sensitive  points 
of  the  fingera  cannot  thus  be  affected.  This 
sense  is  exceedingly  acute  in  the  flying  mem- 
brane of  the  bats  and  in  the  whiskers  of  tin 
camivora  and  rodents.  It  is  combined  with 
movement  in  the  human  hand,  with  its  power 
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of  pronation  and  supination,  opposability  of 
the  thumb,  and  "great  mobility  of  the  fingers. 
The  power  of  distinguishing  the  temperature 
of  foreign  bodies  is  restricted  within  certain 
rather  narrow  limits.  We  can  perceive  the 
temperature  of  a  substance  which  is  moder.- 
ately  warm  or  cool;  but  if  it  be  either  above 
or  below  a  certain  limit,  we  fail  to  judge  ac- 
curately of  its  temperature,  and  receive  only  a 
painful  sensation.  If  the  foreign  body  be  ex- 
cessively hot  or  cold,  as  in  the  case  of  boiling 
water  or  frozen  mercury,  the  discrimination  of 
temperature  is  lost  altogether,  and  the  painful 
sensation  is  the  same  in  either  instance.  Thus 
the  touch  of  a  very  cold  conducting  body  may 
be  said  to  burn  the  fingers,  like  that  of  a  very 
hot  one.  Cold,  by  retarding  the  capillary  cir- 
culation and  by  its  direct  sedative  influence, 
deadens  the  sense  of  touch ;  in  like  manner, 
pressure  upon  or  disease  of  the  nerve  trunks, 
and  various  states  of  the  brain  receiving  the 
sensory  impressions,  are  accompanied  by  ob- 
tuseness  of  touch.  Prominent  among  the  causes 
acting  on  the  nervous  centres  are  the  influence 
of  toxic  and  ansesthetic  agents,  obstructed  cir- 
culation, and.  chronic  inflammations;  on  the 
other  hand,  irritation  and  acute  inflammation 
in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  at  their  peripheral 
terminations,  or  in  the  centres,  may  be  accom- 
panied by  hypercBsthesia  or  excessive  sensitive- 
ness of  the  surface.  Subjective  sensations, 
or  those  dependent  on  internal  causes,  are 
very  common  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  those  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  heat  and  cold,  itching  and 
creeping  sensations,  &c.,  are  familiar  examples. 
Touch  may  be  greatly  improved  when  the  other 
senses  are  impaired  or  lost,  partly  from  the 
greater  attention  given  to  the  sensations,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination. Instances  of  the  education  of 
this  sense  are  very  remarkable  and  well  known 
in  the  blind.  In  the  lower  animals  it  is  most 
acute  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  prehensile  tail  of 
monkeys ;  in  the  lips  and  tongue  of  herbivora ; 
in  the  snout  of  the  elephant,  pig,  tapir,  and 
mole ;  in  the  flying  membrane,  ears,  and  nasal 
appendages  of  bats,  which  can  perceive  even 
the  vibrations  of  air;  in  birds,  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  toes  and  their  webs,  and  in  the 
sensitive  ^kin  of  the  mandibles  of  the  duck 
tribe  and  some  waders ;  in  the  under  surface 
of  the  toes  in  many  lizards,  in  the  extensile 
tongue  of  the  chameleon  and  serpents,  in  the 
naked  skin  of  batrachians,  and  in  the  thumbs 
of  the  males  of  the  latter  during  the  reproduc- 
tive season ;  in  the  antennso  and  palpi  of  artic- 
ulates, in  the  oral  appendages  of  mollusks,  and 
in  the  tentacles  of  radiates. 

TOUL  (anc.  7killum%  a  fortified  town  of 
French  Lorraine,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle,  on  the  Moselle,  14  m.  W.  of  Nancy ; 
pop.  in  1872,  6,584.  It  has  a  celebrated  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  other  notable  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  Q^noult  and  the  former  episcopal 
palace,  now  used  as  a  town  hall.  Its  trade  and 
industry  embrace  wine,  glass,  hosiery,  and  other 


local  products  and  manufactures. — Originally 
it  belonged  to  Belgio  Gaul,  and  afterward  suc- 
cessively to  Austrasia,  to  local  counts,  and  to 
Germany  as  an  imperial  city  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  it  was  annexed  to 
France.  The  bishopric,  established  early  in 
the  5th  century,  was  suppressed  during  tiie  rev- 
olution. In  January,  1814,  Toul  was  stormed 
by  the  Kussians;  and  in  1870  it  was  bombard- 
ed by  the  Germans,  to  whom  it  surrendered 
Sept.  28,  after  a  strenuous  defence. 

TOVLUDr,  Ctnilla.    See  Cboslakd. 

TOIJLHniy  Joshia,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  London,  May  11, 1740,  died  in  Birmingham, 
July  28,  1815.  He  was  educated  at  a  dissent- 
ing academy,  and  became  pastor  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Colyton,  and  in  1765  of  a  Bap- 
tist congregation  in  Taunton,  where  he  was 
also  a  bookseller.  He  subsequently  adopted 
Unitarian  opinions,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Harvard  college  in  1794,  and  in  1804  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Priestley,  which  post  he 
retained  till  his  death.  His  principal  publi- 
cations are :  "  Sermons  to  Youth "  (12mo, 
Honiton,  1770) ;  "  Memoirs  of  Socinus  "  a777) ; 
"Letter  to  Dr.  John  Sturges  on  the  Church 
Establishment"  (1782) ;  *^  Dissertations  on  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity"  (1786); 
"  Review  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings 
of  John  Biddle,  M.A."  (1789) ;  an  edition  of 
Neal's  "  History  of  the  Puritans,"  with  notes 
and  additions  (5  vols.,  1794-'7 ;  3  vols.,  1887) ; 
"  Biographical  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr. 
Priestley"  (1804);  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bourne"  (1809);  and  a  "Historical 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  England"  (1814).  Theophilus  Browne  edit- 
ed and  published  22  of  lus  posthumous  dis* 
courses  (8vo,  Birmingham,  1818). 

TOCLOlf,  a  seaport  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Var,  Provence,  at  the  head  of  a 
double  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  43°  7' 
N.,  Ion.  5°  56'  E.,  30  m.  8.  E.  of  Marseilles ;  pop. 
in  1872,  69,127.  It  stands  upon  ground  which 
rises  gradually  from  th^  sea,  and  is  sheltered 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  round  the 
bay.  A  tongue  of  land  stretches  nearly  across 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and,  together  with  all 
the  adjacent  points,  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
city  has  been  much  enlarged  within  the  last 
generation,  and  the  new  northern  quarter  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old  parts  of  the 
town.  It  is  especially  rich  in  fountains,  trees, 
and  promenades.  The  cathedral  and  other  old 
and  new  churches,  the  fine  town  hall,  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  as  well  as  the  new 
palace  of  justice  and  the  new  theatre,  are  all 
eclipsed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  military  port. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one 
of  the  most  admirable  of  the  kind,  extending 
over  240  acres,  and  surrounded  by  vast  build- 
ings, the  arsenal,  and  floating  docks,  and  con- 
nected with  the  supplementary  arsenals  of  Cas- 


ligneaii  and  Moarlllon ;  and  tt  oontaina  a  ba- 1  Ion.  Ship  building  is  la^eljr  oarried  on,  bot 
l^io  for  prisonere  sentenced  to  transportation,  trade  ana  indnatry  are  obiefly  mppoiied  by 
The  adjoining  commeroial  port  is  bonnded  by  the  militarr  and  naval  works,  nbicb  employ 
a  qua?,  which  ia  the  moat  active  part  of  Ton-  |  10,000  men. — Tonlon  was  known  aa  a  harbor 


onder  the  RomaoB,  then  called  Telo  Martins. 
In  tiie  middle  ages  it  suffered  from  the  Sara- 
cens. The  fortifications  were  first  projected 
aa  a  defence  against  pirates.  Under  Loaia 
Xl¥.  thay  beeame  celebrated,  withstanding  in 
1707  a  combined  attack  by  the  English  and 
Datob  fleets  and  a  land  army  nnder  Prince 
Eogene;  and  they  were  extended  nnder  Napo- 
leon III.  In  1763  the  English  gained  posses- 
sion of  Tonlon,  bnt  were  besieged  hy  the  troops 
of  the  conven^on,  and  finally  driven  ont  (Dec 
19),  under  the  direction  of  Bonaparte,  who 
first  established  his  reputation  on  this  occasion. 
In  revenge  for  the  previous  anrrender  of  the 
royalist  inhabitants  to  a  forei^  power,  the 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre. 

TOULOUSE  (anc.  Toloia),  a  city  of  France,  in 
Languedoc,  capital  of  the  depanment  of  Hante- 
Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  130  m,  3,  E.  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  pop.  in  1872,  134,802.  It  includes  an 
island  iu  the  river,  and  the  suburb  of  St  Cy- 
prien,  where  25,000  workmen  resided  before  its 
destmction  by  the  floods  of  1676.  It  is  more 
remarkable  for  historical  associations  and  for 
its  active  industry  than  (or  eitemal  attractions. 
The  square  is  called  after  the  capitol  or  town 
ball,  where  tlie  once  famous  floral  games  are 
still  annually  held  under  the  auspices  of  a  liter- 
ary society.  The  church  of  St.  Semin  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  cathedral,  and  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  Boraanesqne  architecture,  recently 
restored  by  Viollet-Ledno.  The  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  of  the  ISth  century,  was  destroyed 
by  Are  in  1871.  Toulouse  has  one  of  the  rich- 
est museums  of  art,  located  in  a  former  moi 
aatery,  and  various  learned  institutions,  a  pul 
lie  library  of  G0,000  volumes,  an  observatory, 
and  an  arsenal.  The  palace  of  justice  was  for- 
merly the  scat  ot  the  Toulouse  parliament. 
The  trade  with  both  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic  is  active.  Woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  many  other  arti- 
olea  are  manofactnred. — Toulooae  is  of  great 


antiquity.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  the  Sth  centnry,  and  snbsequetilly  of 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  Local  counts  or  dnkea 
were  the  rolers  from  the  end  of  the  Sth  till 
late  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  early  part  of 


Chaidi  or  St  Sanln. 


which  a  cmsade  was  carried  on  against  Comib 
Raymond  VI.  and  Raymond  VII.  (See  Aia- 
OENSES.)  Philip  III.  anneTed  it  to  the  French 
crown,  under  wnich  it  remained  the  osfital  of 
Languedoc  till  the  revolution.    During  the  mid- 
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.die  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  numerous  councils. 
The  memorable  battle  of  Toulouse,  April  10, 
1814,  resulted  in  Wellington's  signal  victory 
over  the  French  under  Soult.  The  inundation 
of  the  Garonne  on  June  24, 1875,  caused  the  loss 
of  a  vast  number  of  lives  and  immense  property. 

TOPRIIIIE,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
now  chiefly  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Turones,  a  Gallic  tribe.  At  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  Clovis  took  it  from  the  Visigoths. 
Having  been  governed  for  a  time  by  local 
counts,  it  passed  in  1044  to  the  house  of  An- 
jou,  and  with  this  subsequently  under  English 
domination.  In  1202  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  king  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  a  duchy 
from  1356  till  its  final  annexation  in  1584  to 
the  French  crown.  Tours  was  at  all  times  the 
capital  of  Touraine.    (See  Indhk-et-Loiee.) 

TOURCOING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  8  m.  N.  E.  of  Lille,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Belgian  frontier ;  pop.  in 
1872,  43,322.  It  contains  hundreds  of  manu- 
factories of  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  carpets, 
and  other  goods.  The  aggregate  annual  value 
of  trade  and  industry  is  estimated  at  170,000,- 
000  francs.  A  pyramid  commemorates  the 
battle  of  May  18,  17^,  in  which  the  army  of 
Plchegru  defeated  the  English. 

TOIIRMiLIlfE,  a  name  applied  to  a  group  of 
rhombohedral  double  silicates,  composed  of 
silica,  fluorine,  boric  acid,  alumina,  manganic, 
ferric,  and  ferrous  oxides,  magnesia,  lime,  soda, 
potash,  lithia,  and  sometimes  phosphoric  acid. 
Rammelsberg  divides  them  into  magnesium, 
magnesium-iron,  iron,  iron-manganese,  and 
manganese  tourmalines,  the  last  two  varieties 
alone  containing  lithia.  The  sesquioxides  are 
alumina  and  ferric  and  manganic  oxides.  The 
color  of  tourmalines  varies  with  their  compo- 
sition ;  the  red,  called  rubellite,  are  manganese 
tourmalines,  containing  lithium  and  manganese, 
with  little  or  no  iron ;  the  violet  blue  (called 
indicolite)  and  green  are  iron-manganese  tour- 
malines ;  and  the  black,  which  are  schorl,  are 
either  iron  or  magnesium-iron  tourmalines. 
White  or  colorless  tourmalines,  which  are  rare, 
are  called  achroite.  Sometimes  the  crystals 
are  red  at  one  extremity  and  green  at  the 
other,  or  green  internally  and  red  externally, 
or  'Dice  versa.  Tourmaline  is  usually  found  in 
granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite,  in  mica,  chloritic, 
and  talcose  schists,  in  dolomite,  granular  lime- 
stone, and  sometimes  sandstone  near  dikes  of 
igneous  rocks  (Dana).  Rubellite  and  green 
tourmaline  are  found  at  Yekaterinburg  in  the 
Ural  mountains;  pink  crystals  in  the  island 
of  Elba;  pale  yellowish  brown  in  Carinthia; 
white  in  the  St.  Gothard  mountains,  tiie  Ural, 
and  Elba.  In  Massachusetts,  at  Chesterfield, 
are  red,  green,  and  blue  tourmalines,  in  a 
prranite  vein  with  albite ;  and  at  Goshen  the 
blue  occurs  in  great  perfection.  At  Grafton 
and  Orford,  N.  IT.,  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  and  Mon- 
roe, Conn.,  specimens  of  tourmaline  of  various 
colors  occur  in  steatite,  mica  slate,  and  other 


rocks.  Tourmalines  are  found  in  New  York, 
at  Crown  Point,  in  fine  brown  crystals,  and 
in  St.  Lawrence,  Jefi^erson,  Essex,  and  other 
counties;  also  in  other  states,  in  numerous 
localities.  In  California  black  crystals,  6  to 
8  in.  in  diameter,  occur  in  feldspar  veins  in 
the  mountains  between  San  Diego  and  the 
Colorado  desert.  In  Canada,  superb  greenish 
yellow  crystals  an  inch  in  diameter  occur  in 
limestone  at  Grand  Calumet  island.  In  the 
town  of  Paris,  Maine,  in  one  of  the  spurs  of 
"  Streaked  mountain  "  called  by  the  mineralo- 
gists Mt.  Mica,  several  deposits  of  beautiful 
green  and  red  tourmalines  of  perfect  forms 
were  found  in  1820  by  Elijah  L.  Hamlin  and 
Ezekiel  Jones.  Many  specimens  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  some  fine  ones 
obtained  from  Vander  Null,  an  antiquary,  are 
believed  to  be  in  the  museum  at  Vienna. — 
Tourmalines  are  not  often  used  in  jewelry, 
although  fine  rubellites  form  beautiful  gems, 
and  bear  a  high  price.  In  the  grand  duke^s 
collection  at  Florence  there  was  a  specimen  11 
in.  square,  with  four  erect  green  tourmalines 
and  one  prostrate,  4,  2,  and  2i  in.  long  and 
i  in.  to  1  in.  thick.  A  magnificent  group  of 
pink  tourmalines  nearly  a  foot  square  was 
given  by  the  king  of  Burmah  to  Col.  Sykes, 
while  commissioner  to  his  court.  The  tour- 
maline appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to 
Europe  from  Ceylon  by  the  Ikitch  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  exhibited  as 
a  curiosity  on  account  of  its  pyro-electric  prop- 
erties, whence  it  was  called  asehentreeier  (Ger. 
Asehmzieher),  The  tourmaline  is  a  double- 
refiwcting  crystal,  but  has  the  peculiar  property 
of  polarizing  light.  It  has  not  the  power  like 
Iceland  spar  of  separating  and  transmitting 
both  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  ray ; 
but  when  the  plate  is  cut  with  its  faces  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  exposed  to 
a  ray  of  light,  the  ordinary  ray  passes  through, 
while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  absorbed.  (See 
Light,  vol.  x.,  pp.  446  and  449,  and  Theemo- 
Electbioity.) — See  "Diamonds  and  Precious 
Stones,"  by  Harry  Emanuel  (London,  1867 ; 
New  York,  1873);, "The  Tourmaline,"  by  A. 
C.  Hamlin,  M.  D.  (Boston,  1878);  and  Dana's 
"  Mineralogy." 

TOURNAMENT  (It.  tomiamento ;  Fr.  tottmer, 
to  turn),  a  military  sport  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  took  its  rise  after  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  northern  Europe  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  although  several 
centuries  elapsed  before  it  came  into  familiar 
or  reputable  use.  This  was  owing  perhaps  to 
the  costliness  as  well  as  the  sanguinary  charac- 
ter of  the  contests  in  the  early  tournaments, 
which  often  resulted  in  the  death  or  serious 
injury  of  several  of  the  combatants,  and  were 
conducted  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  gladi- 
atorial shows  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Hence 
the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  such  princes 
as  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  tibe  steady  op- 
position of  the  church  down  to  a  late  period. 
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With  the  institation  of  chivalrj  and  knight- 
hood, however,  the  toamiunent  lost  many  of 
its  objectionable  features;  and  as  an  incentive 
to  martial  exploits  and  to  a  generous  emola- 
tion  in  all  knightly  offices,  it  began  daring  the 
period  of  the  crusades  to  be  tolerated,  and 
eventuallj  was  encouraged  in  most  countries 
of  Ohristeudom.  The  church,  which  had  pro- 
hibited persons  from  engaging  in  tournaments 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  and  had  denied 
Christian  burial  to  such  as  lost  their  lives  in 
them,  finally  relaxed  its  opposition,  and  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  the  sport 
continued  in  fuU  activity.  It  thenceforth  be- 
came gradually  transformed  into  a  court  pa- 
geant, often  of  the  most  magnificent  and  cost- 
ly description ;  but  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  of  a  wound  received  at  a  tournament 
in  1569  occasioned  its  abolition  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  although  for  nearly  a  century  later  it 
continued  to  be  occasionally  revived  at  court 
festivities.  The  decay  of  chivalry,  the  intro- 
duction of  firearms,  and  the  gradual  disuse 
of  defensive  armor,  together  with  the  rise  of 
the  commercial  spirit  and  the  new  civiliza- 
tion thereby  extended  over  the  world,  were 
the  real  causes  of  its  decline.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  combats  in  tour- 
naments at  the  origin  of  the  practice,  they 
soon  became  for  the  most  part  encounters  be- 
tween mounted^  adversaries  (whence  the  deri- 
vation of  the  term,  as  illustrative  of  the  agil- 
ity required  by  the  combatants  in  turning  or 
managing  their  horses),  who  were  knights  or 
at  least  candidates  for  knighthood,  as  esquires 
or  pages.  A  joust  was,  properly  speaking,  a 
combat  between  two  knights,  while  the  tour- 
nament included  several  jousts,  or  an  encoun- 
ter of  several  knights  on  a  side. — ^In  the  course  • 
of  time  numerous  regulations,  having  the  au- 
thority of  a  code  of  laws,  prescribed  the  man- 
ner in  which  tournaments  should  be  conducted ; 
and,  except  where  national  pride,  or  rivalry, 
or  personal  enmity,  inflamed  the  combatants, 
no  serious  result  was  likely  to  happen.  They 
were  generally  held  at  the  invitation  of  some 
prince  upon  the  birth  or  nuptials  of  royal 
persons,  during  royal  progresses,  or  at  high 
court  festivals,  and  heralds  were  sent  into  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  to  invite  the  knights  to 
be  present.  These  frequently  came  from  dis- 
tant countries,  attended  by  splendid  retinues ; 
and  on  the  appointed  day  the  galleries  encir- 
cling the  lists,  or  level  enclosed  space  in  which 
the  knights  contended,  were  gay  with  banners 
and  costly  draperies  and  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, conspicuous  among  whom  were  the 
ladies,  whose  approving  smiles  were  the  re- 
wards most  esteemed  by  the  victors.  In  the 
flourishing  period  of  tournaments  two  kinds 
of  arms  were  employed,  those  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  lances  with  the 
points  blunted  or  covered  with  pieces  of  wood, 
called  rockets,  and  swords  blunted  or  rebated ; 
and  those  ordinarily  used  in  warfare,  termed 
armes  d  outrance^  which  in  many  cases  were 


not  permitted  by  the  judges  of  the  tournament. 
The  blows,  whether  of  lance  or  sword,  were 
required  to  be  directed  at  the  head  and  breast, 
and  no  combatant  was  permitted  to  strike  an 
adversary  after  he  had  raised  his  visor,  or  to 
wound  his  horse.  Each  knight  in  attendance 
was  obliged  to  prove  his  noble  birth  and  rank, 
which  were  originally  proclaimed  by  the  her- 
alds with  sound  of  trumpet ;  whence  the  word 
blazonry,  signifying  the  art  of  deciphering  the 
heraldic  devices  on  a  coat  of  arms,  from  the 
German  blagen,  to  blow.  At  a  later  period  the 
emblazoned  shields  of  the  knights,  suspended 
at  the  barriers  or  entrance  of  the  lists,  sufSced 
to  indicate  their  rank  and  family.  If  upon  the 
accusation  of  any  lady  present  the  bravery  or 
loyalty  of  a  knight  was  impeached,  he  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  heralds  from  the  contest.  The 
heralds  having  proclaimed  the  laws  of  the  tour- 
nament, at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  whole 
body  of  knights,  each  with  his  attendant  squire, 
entered  the  lists  in  a  glittering  cavalcade,  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  tibeir  emblazoned  shields 
or  by  the  favors  of  their  mistresses  suspended 
from  their  crests,  after  which  the  martial  ex- 
ercises of  the  tournament  began.  At  the  word 
of  the  heralds,  Laisaez-aller^  the  opposing  com- 
batants rode  at  each  other  in  full  career,  stri- 
ving to  direct  their  lances  fairly  upon  the  hel- 
met or  shield  of  their  adversaries,  that  one 
being  adjudged  the  victor  who  broke  most 
spears  *^  as  they  ought  to  be  broken,'^  who  held 
his  seat  the  longest,  and  who  showed  most  en- 
durance in  keeping  his  visor  closed.  Some- 
times dismounted  knights  encountered  each 
other  with  swords  or  axes.  The  prizes  were  an- 
nounced by  the  judges,  selected  from  the  older 
knights,  but  were  awarded  by  ladies. — A  favor- 
ite form  of  the  tournament  was  the  so-called  pas- 
sage of  arms,  in  which  a  party  of  knights,  as- 
suming the  office  of  challengers,  offered  combat 
to  all  who  dared  oppose  them.  Of  this,  as  also 
of  the  milee  or  encounter  of  bodies  of  knights 
attended  by  their  squires,  a  splendid  description 
is  given  in  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe."  The  later  tour- 
naments were  comparatively  harmless. 

TOOUVAT,  or  Tsvial  (Flem.  Doomick\  a 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  45  m.  S.  W.  of 
Brussels ;  pop.  in  1870,  31,008.  It  has  seven 
suburbs,  fine  streets  and  quays,  a  gymnasium, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  an  art  academy,  and 
many  churches,  including  a  cathedral  with  five 
towers  and  fine  pdntings.  The  church  of  St. 
Brice  contains  the  tomb  of  Childeric  I.,  and 
the  "golden  bees,"  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  his  royal  robes,  which  Napoleon  substituted 
for  ih^fleurs  de  lis  of  the  Bourbon  vestments. 
Carpets,  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  linens  are 
manufactured. — Under  the  Romans  Tournay 
was  included  in  Gallia  Belgica  under  the  name 
of  Turnacum  or  Tomacum.  In  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  it  was  a  residence  of  the  Mero- 
vingian dynasty.  It  afterward  successively 
belonged  to  Flanders  and  France.  In  1526  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and, 
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having  esponsed  the  Protestant  cause,  it  was 
heroically  though  unsucoessfullj  defended  in 
1581  by  Marie  de  Lalaing,  princess  of  £pinoy, 
against  the  duke  of  Parma.  It  was  conquered 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  and  fortified  by  Van- 
ban.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  gave  it  to 
Anstria,  but  it  was  again  under  French  rule 
from  1745  to  1748.  The  fortifications  have 
recently  been  demolished. 
,  TOORNESOftT,  Josei^  Ptttw  de,  a  French  bot- 
lanist,  bom  in  Aix,  June  5,  1656,  died  in  Paris 
near  the  close  of  1708.  After  extensive  stud- 
ies and  explorations  he  became  in  1688  pro- 
fessor at  the  jardin  des  planteSj  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1692. 
In  1700  he  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  on  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  Levant.  He  returned  in 
1702,  and'was  subsequently  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  college  de  France.  Linnseus  has 
preserved  several  of  his  classifications.  His 
works  include  Elements  de  botanique  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1694;  new  ed.  of  his  Latin  translation, 
with  A.  de  Jussieu's  additions,  including  his 
eoroUarium  or  classification  of  his  vast  collec- 
tions, 8  vols.,  Lyons,  1719;  English  transla- 
tion, 2  vols.,  London,  1719-'80) ;  Hutaire  des 
plantes  qui  naiuent  aux  envirom  de  PariSy 
avec  leurs  usagee  dam  la  midecine  (1698;  en- 
larged ed.  by  Jussieu,  2  vols.,  1725;  English 
translation  by  Martyn,  2  vols.,  London,  1782>; 
and  Voyage  du  Levant  (2  vols.,  1717;  English, 
8  vols.,  1741). 

TOIJBS  (anc.  CvoitoB  Turonum  and  CcBsaro- 
dunum\  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire,  chiefly  on  a  tongue 
of  land  between  the  Loire  and  the  Cher, 
120  m.  S.  W.  of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1872,  48,868. 
The  bridge  over  the  Loire  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  France.  A  handsome  street  traverses  the 
town,  and  contains  a  marble  statue  of  Des- 
cartes, who  was  born  near  Tours.  Only  two 
towers  remain  of  the  celebrated  cathedral  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  destroyed  in  1798.  The 
pdace  of  the  resident  archbishop  is  of  uncom- 
mon beauty.  The  town  hall  has  a  large  public 
library  and  remarkable  manuscripts.  Cloth, 
carpets,  silks,  and  many  other  articles  are 
manufactured. — Tours  was  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  tribe  of  Turones,  under  the  Roman 
emperors  of  the  latest  period  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis  III.,  and  lastly  of  Touraine.  A  number 
of  important  councils  were  held  here,  and  the 
states  general  of  France  were  repeatedly  as- 
sembled here  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
The  silk  industry  first  arose  here,  and  was  of 
vast  extent  until  the  rise  of  Lyons.  The  town 
had  a  population  of  nearly  80,000  at  the  time 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which 
ruined  its  prosperity.  Several  members  of  the 
government  of  the  national  defence,  including 
Gambetta,  had  their  seat  in  Tours  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  till  Dec.  10,  1870,  when  they 
removed  to  Bordeaux.  The  Germans  finally 
occupied  Tours,  Jan.  19,  1871. 

T0IJRT1LLE,  Abm  HUuImi  4a  Cttntfi,  count 
de,  a  French  admiral,  bom  Nov.  24, 1642,  died 


ui  Paris,  May  28,  1701.  After  brilliant  ex- 
ploits against  the  pirates  of  N.  Africa,  which 
won  for  him  from  Venice  the  title  of  pro- 
tector of  commerce,  Louis  XIV.  appointed 
him  in  1667  naval  commander.  In  1676  he 
decided  the  victory  of  Agosta,  and  in  1677, 
off  Palermo,  he  nearly  destroyed  the  allied 
squadrons  of  Spain  and  Holland.  After  va- 
rious other  achievements  he  became  in  1689 
vice  admiral  of  the  Levant.  In  1690,  opera- 
ting against  the  English  and  Dutch  off  Beachy 
Head,  he  pursued  the  former  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  where  he  destroyed  many  of  their 
ships  and  transports.  In  1691,  as  command- 
er of  the  ocean  fleet,  he  enabled  the  French 
troops  to  reach  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  II. 
In  169^,  by  positive  order  from  Louis  XIV., 
at  the  head  of  44  ships,  he  engaged  off  the 
fort  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Coten- 
tin,  the  English  admiral  Russell,  whose  forces 
were  nearly  double,  and,  after  12  hours  of  dcr 
termined  resistance,  was  defeated,  but  escaped 
to  port  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet.  In  1693 
he  was  appointed  marshal,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  captured  27  Dutch  and  English  ships 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  destroyed  59.  He 
retired  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 

TOCSSADIT,  I^ufoto  Dwriihie,  sumamed  l*Ou- 
VEBTUBS,  a  Haytian  general,  bom  near  Cap 
Francois  in  1748,  died  in  the  dungeon  of  Joux, 
France,  April  27,  1808.  His  parents  were 
both  slaves,  and  of  pure  negro  blood.  Ho 
was  a  coachman,  and  afterward  held  a  post  of 
trust  in  connection  with  the  sugar  manufac- 
tory of  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
had  learned  to  read  and  write  from  a  fellow 
slave,  and  after  his  promotion  he  read  consid- 
erably. He  remained  apparently  contented 
with  his  lot  till  1791,  when  the  mulattoes  ap- 
pealed to  the  negroes  for  help  in  enforcing 
their  rights ;  and  even  then,  though  many  of 
the  blacks  rose  in  insurrection,  Toussaint  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  his  race  by  remaining 
quiet.  But  after  securing  the  escape  of  the 
director  of  the  estate  and  his  family,  he  joined 
the  negro  army.  Toussaint,  at  first  employed 
in  a  medical  capacity,  was  soon  appointed  a 
brigadier  general.  When  news  came  of  the 
beheading  of  Louis  XVI.  the  black  leaders  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  Spain,  and  repelled  the  offers 
of  the  French  convention.  Toussaint  soon 
captured  the  entire  army  of  Brandicourt,  the 
general  of  the  whites,  without  bloodshed,  and 
occupied  several  important  military  posts, 
among  them  Gonaives.  .The  English,  having 
in  1798  invaded  the  island,  took  Port-au- 
Prinoe,  while  the  French,  the  Spaniu-ds,  the 
mulattoes,  and  the  blacks  were  all  contending 
with  each  other.  At  this  juncture  Toussaint, 
who  was  already  in  effect  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  black  forces,  became  convinced 
that  the  only  hope  for  Hayti  lay  in  declaring 
for  France,  whose  national  legislature,  while 
making  Hayti  an  integral  part  of  France,  had 
proclaimed  also  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 
He  tiieref ore  declared  his  fealty  to  the  repub* 
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lie,  and  applied  himself  so  energetically  to  bring 
all  parties  to  the  same  conclnsion  that  Laveaux, 
the  French  commander,  exclaimed:  MaU  cet 
homme  fait  ouverture  partout ;  and  from  this 
time  he  received  his  surname  of  "L'Ouver- 
tare^'  (the  opening).  He  formed  a  junction 
with  Laveaux,  and,  though  the  Spanish  and 
English  forces  united  against  him,  he  drove 
.the  English  from  nearly  all  their  strong  posi- 
tions, took  28  Spanish  batteries  in  four  days, 
maintained  a  long  line  of  defences  against  the 
allied  enemy,  who  possessed  twice  his  force, 
rescued  Laveaux,  and  finally  closed  the  cam- 
paign by  receiving  the  capitulation  of  the  en- 
tire English  force  besieged  at  St.  Marc  (1797), 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  effort  by  the 
Spanish  to  conquer  the  W.  portion  of  the  isl- 
and. Toussaint,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  St.  Domingo  in  1796  by 
Sonthonax,  the  French  commissiotier,  soon  re- 
stored order  and  industry  to  the  island,  though 
opposed  to  HMouville,  the  new  commissioner. 
H^douville,  finding  himself  without  influence, 
fled  to  France  to  make  complaint  of  the  negro 
chieftain,  who  sent  to  the  directory  a  state- 
ment of  the  true  position  of  affairs.  The 
French  directory  justified  Toussaint  and  cen- 
sured H6douvill6.  But  the  latter,  on  the  eve 
of  leaving  Hayti,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  Kigaud,  the  mulatto  leader,  and  Tous- 
saint, and,  by  finally  setting  the  former  free 
from  his  obligations  to  the  latter,  had  prepared 
the  foundations  of  a  new  civil  war ;  and  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  1799  the  war  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  the  mixed  race  raged 
fiercely.  Toussaint  captured  Jacmel,  subdued 
the  mulatto  insurrection,  and  on  Nov.  26, 
1800,  assumed  the  government,  amenable  for 
his  administration  to  the  French  directory 
alone;  and  in  January,  1801,  the  whole  island 
became  subject  to  his  sway.  He  invited  the 
steward  of  his  old  master^s  estate  and  other 
well  disposed  white  colonists  back  to  the  isl- 
and. He  assumed  great  state  in  his  public  ap- 
pearance, being  richly  attired  and  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  1,500  to  1,800  men,  all  in  bril- 
liant uniforms  and  admirably  mounted ;  but  in 
private  life  he  was  plain  and  temperate.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  Tous- 
saint selected  an  administrative  council  of  nine, 
of  whom  eight  were  white  proprietors  and  one 
a  mulatto.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up  by 
the  council,  in  which  he  was  named  president 
for  life,  and  free  trade  was  established.  This 
constitution  he  sent  with  a  letter  to  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  whose  reply  was:  "He  is  a 
revolted  slave  whom  we  must  punish;  the 
honor  of  France  is  outraged."  An  act  was 
passed  restoring  the  French  colonies  to  their 
condition  previous  to  1789.  In  a  subsequent 
decree  by  Bonaparte  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  was 
excepted — an  exception,  as  the  event  proved, 
intended  to  be  only  temporary.  Gen.  Leclerc, 
the  husband  of  Pauline,  Bonaparte^s  sister,  was 
sent  out  with  a  force  of  80,000  men  and  66 
war  vessels.     The  expedition  arrived  on  the 


coast  of  Hayti  in  January,  1802.  Among  those 
in  command  in  it  were  Kigaud,  Potion,  and 
Boyer,  all  enemies  of  Toussaint.  Without  a 
declaration  of  war  Leclerc  attempted  to  enter 
Cap  Francois  with  his  force,  and  Christophe, 
who  was  in  command  there,  rather  than  sur- 
render, burned  the  city.  Finding  unexpected 
resistance  at  all  points,  Leclerc  sent  Toussaint^s 
sons,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  and 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  their  fa- 
ther, with  a  letter  from  Bonaparte  and  anoth- 
er from  himself,  couched  in  terms  of  mingled 
fiattery  and  menace.  The  negotiation  was  in- 
effectual. Leclerc  then  declared  Toussaint  and 
his  generals  outlaws,  and  a  sanguinary  con- 
fiict  ensued,  in  which  one  third  of  the  French 
troops  were  killed  or  wounded;  and  though 
they  possessed  the  seaports,  yet  the  blacks 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses  were  'destroy- 
ing them  in  detail.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
conquer  the  island  in  this  way,  Leclerc  sought 
to  win  over  the  negro  generals,  and  succeeded 
with  Christophe  and  those  under  him,  incla- 
ding  Dessalines.  He  next  made  his  proposi- 
tions to  Toussaint,  offering  as  conditions  of 
peace  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
confirming  this  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to 
leave  the  government  of  the  island  in  Tous- 
saint^s  hands,  and  to  employ  the  oflScers  of  his 
army  according  to  their  rank,  while  for  him- 
self he  would  only  hold  the  office  of  delegate 
from  France  by  Toussaint^s  side.  Toussaint 
accepted  his  offers,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  May  1.  He  avowed  however  hia 
own  determination  to  leave  public  life,  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  near  Ennery.  But  Leclerc 
had  determined  upon  his  destruction.  At  his 
direction  Gen.  Brunet  on  June  7  sent  him  an 
apparently  cordial  letter,  asking  for  an  inter- 
view of  an  hour  in  relation  to  some  arrange- 
ments for  providing  for  the  black  troops,  in- 
viting him  to  bring  his  wife  with  him,  and 
closing  with  assuring  him  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  friendship.  Toussaint  went  to  Gonaives, 
and  after  a  short  conversation  Brunet  left  the 
room,  when  an  armed  force  entered  and  seized 
Toussaint,  and  at  midnight  put  him  on  board  a 
French  frigate,  with  his  family.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  Brest  he  was  separated  from  his  fam- 
ily, whom  he  was  never  allowed  to  see  again. 
On  Aug.  17  he  reached  Paris  under  guard,  and 
was  at  once  confined  in  the  Temple,  whence  he 
was  transferred,  without  trial  and  without  any 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Joux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs.  Here,  deprived  of  all  society, 
subjected  to  the  intense  cold  with  insufficient 
clothing,  and  with  too  little  food  to  sustain 
•life,  he  appealed  repeatedly  but  in  vain  for  a 
trial ;  and  as  well  as  his  ffuling  strength  would 
^low,  he  began  his  defence,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Bonaparte,  but  elicited  no  reply. 
Finally  the  governor  of  the  castle  went  away 
for  four  days  and  left  Toussiiint  without  food 
or  drink.  On  his  return  he  was  dead,  and  the 
rats  had  gnawed  his  feet    An  autopsy  was 
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held,  and  bis  death  was  said  to  have  been 
cansed  by  apoplexy. — Lives  of  Toussaint  have 
been  written,  among  others,  by  Saint-R^my 
(Paris,  1850),  the  Rev.  John  R.  Beard,  D.  D. 
(London,  1853),  Hannah  Lee  (Boston,  1854), 
0.  W.  EUiott  (New  York,  1855),  and  J.  Red- 
path  (Boston,  1663). 

TOWHEE.    See  Ohewink. 

TOWN  (Ang.  Sax.  tun,  from  tpnan,  to  enclose), 
originally  an  enclosure  of  the  farm  and  farm 
house  by  a  hedge,  and  finally  of  a  collection  of 
houses.  Towns  began  to  exist  as  municipali- 
ties in  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler  (919-936),  who  caused  all 
the  important  villages  to  be  surrounded  with 
walls  or  earthworks  and  ditches,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Huns.  Certain  of  the  landless  free- 
men were  compelled  to  reside  in  these  towns, 
while  others  were  attracted  by  the  privileges 
he  conferred.  These  were  in  the  nature  of 
charters  or  contracts  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
had  reference  to  various  subjects.  The  germ 
of  the  town  thus  planted  grew  vigorously. 
The  princes  and  bishops  of  the  empire  created 
towns  on  their  own  fiefs  and  benefices,  and 
granted  charters.  For  several  hundred  years 
thereafter  municipal  charters  were  granted  in 
Europe  at  the  political,  military,  or  financial 
convenience  of  the  ruling  powers.  In  Spain 
the  Obristian  kings  created  towns  and  granted 
municipal  charters  on  the  frontier,  as  the  ter- 
ritory was  slowly  reconquered  from  the  Moors. 
In  England  charters  were  granted  liberally  by 
King  John,  to  enlist  the  common  people  on  his 
side  in  his  contests  with  the  barons ;  and  in 
France  by  Louis  the  Fat  for  similar  reasons. 
Sometimes  municipalities  were  chartered  as  a 
means  of  increasing  or  more  conveniently  col- 
lecting the  king's  revenue.  In  Holland  the 
municipal  system  embraced  nearly  all  the  terri- 
tory and  population.  In  Germany  leagues  of 
the  free  towns  were  formed,  either  for  com- 
mon defence  or  for  commercial  purposes.  Of 
the  former,  the  Swabian  league  and  the  league 
of  the  Rhine  were  the  most  important ;  while 
of  the  latter,  the  league  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
or  the  Hanseatic  league,  was  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  powerful  confederation  of  mu- 
nicipalities that  ever  existed.  (See  Hanseatio 
League.)  From  various  causes  the  self-gov- 
erning feature  of  the  towns  of  continental 
Europe  has  been  almost  entirely  obliterated. — 
The  system  of  town  government  has  existed 
in  New  England  since  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  at  present,  except  that  classes  of  town  offi- 
cers have  been  largely  increased  in  number, 
and  their  various  duties  more  particularly  pre- 
scribed. Here  it  still  prevails  in  its  purest 
form ;  in  New  York  and  a  few  other  states  it 
exists  in  a  modified  form ;  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  it  is  not  found  in  the  southern 
states.  In  New  England  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant political  division  of  the  state.  Ex- 
cepting unorganized  portions  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  oeii^ain  incor- 


porated cities  which  have  superseded  towns, 
the  entire  territory  and  population  are  under 
town  government.  In  18y0  there  were  in  New 
England  1,424  towns,  with  an  average  area  of 
84  sq.  m.,  and  an  average  population  of  2,450, 
or,  excluding  cities  and  towns  having  over 
1P,000  inhabitants,  1,700.  The  town  is  a  po- 
litical and  corporate  body  created  by  the  legis- 
lature. Its  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  are 
defined  by  law,  and  it  is  responsible  for  any 
act  or  omission  in  violation  of  the  law  to 
the  person  injured  or  to  the  state.  It  can 
be  fined  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual. 
Except  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  where 
representation  is  by  districts,  it  is  entitled  to 
an  independent  representation  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature.  It  elects  its  own 
executive  officers,  supports  schools,  maintains 
roads  and  bridges,  supports  paupers,  restrains 
lunatics,  manages  a  local  police,  protects  the 

fmblic  health  against  infectious  diseases,  col- 
ects  through  its  own  officers  not  only  its 
self-imposed  taxes  for  local  purposes,  but  also 
the  state  taxes  and  those  levied  by  county  offi- 
cers, and  generally  administers  its  own  public 
affairs.  Ihe  town  officers  are  usually  elect- 
ed annaally  and  in  the  spring.  The  chief 
ones  are  a  town  clerk,  three,  tiv«,  seven,  or 
nine  selectmen,  three  or  more  assessors  with 
sometimes  assistant  assessors,  three  or  more 
overseers  of  the  poor,  a  treasurer,  one  or  more 
surveyors  of  highways,  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  school  committee,  and  constables,  who 
are  required  to  collect  taxes  unless  collectors 
are  chosen.  The  most  important  officers  are 
the  selectmen,  who  transact  the  general  public 
business  of  the  town.  Usually  one  of  them, 
called  the  first  selectman,  appointed  by  the 
body  from  their  own  number  or  elected  to 
that  position  by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  acts 
as  the  agent  and  general  executive  officer,  but 
in  the  more  important  matters  he  consults  the 
other  selectmen.  •  The  most  important  busi- 
ness, such  as  that  relating  to  taxes,  and  estab- 
lishing roads,  bridges,  &c.,  is  transacted  by  the 
voters  of  the  town  in  town  meeting,  which 
is  the  general  legislative  body  of  the  town. 
The*county  in  New  England  is  an  unimportant 
subdivision  of  the  state,  and  exists  mainly  for 
judicial  purposes.  Even  the  state  does  com- 
paratively little  public  business,  and  the  towns 
raise  by  taxation  and  expend  at  least  eight 
times  the  amount  of  money  that  the  state  re- 
quires for  its  purposes. — In  marked  contrast 
to  the  town  system  as  it  exists  in  New  Eng- 
land is  the  county  system,  which  prevails  in 
California,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and 
Oregon,  and  in  all  the  southern  states  excepting 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
In  these  states  the  county  is  the  important 
politicfd  subdivision  of  the  state,  while  the 
town  or  township,  where  it  exists,  is  little 
more  than  a  nominal  territorial  division,  with- 
out political  power.  The  county  is  created  by 
the  legislature,  and  is  responsible  to  the  state 
for  its  i^are  of  the  state  taxation.    Excluding 
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the  unorganized  parts  of  the  state,  the  average 
area  of  the  counties  in  these  states  in  1870 
was  1,040  sq.  m.,  and  their  average  popnlation 
11,236 ;  or  excluding  also  the  partly  organized 
and  settled  states  of  the  Pacific  slope,  their 
average  area  was  784  sq.  m.,  and  their  average 
population  11,515,  or  about  16  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  affairs  of  the  county  are 
administered  by  its  own  officers  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  county  or  appointed  by  other 
county  officers.  These  are  usually  the  court 
of  county  commissioners,  assessor,  treasurer, 
collector,  superintendent  of  education,  appor- 
tioners  of  roads,  and  superintendents  of  roads, 
besides  certain  judicial  officers. — In  the  middle, 
western,  and  northwestern  states,  excepting 
those  above  mentioned,  and  in  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  a  union  of  the 
town  and  county  systems,  which  has  been 
called  the  "compromise  system,"  prevails. 
In  these  states  the  political  power,  which  in 
New  England  is  vested  in  the  town  and  in  the 
southern  states  in  the  county,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two.  The  county  is  the  political 
unit ;  it  is  a  body  politic  with  the  usual  corpo- 
rate powers ;  but  it  is  subdivided  into  towns  or 
townships,  which  possess  considerable  politi- 
cal rights.'  Besides  the  county  officers,  there 
are  town  officers  usually  elected  annually  by 
the  people  of  the  town.  They  are  clothed 
with  minor  political  powers,  but  their  action 
in  more  important  matters  is  subject  to  re- 
vision by  the  higher  county  officers.  In  New 
York  the  powers  of  the  fcounty  are  exercised 
by  a  board  of  supervisors  in  which  the  towns 
of  the  county  are  represented  as  equal  political 
communities.  The  supervisor  who  represents 
the  town  in  the  county  board  has  other  town 
duties,  and  is  thus  both  an  officer  of  the  town 
and  of  the  county.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  affairs  of  the  county  are 
usually  managed  by  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners, who  are  elected  from  the  body  of  the 
county  and  have  no  town  duties  whatever.  In 
New  York  and  the  more  eastern  of  the  states 
where  the  mixed  system  prevails,  the  town  in 
political  importance  approaches  more  nearly 
to  that  of  New  England;  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  west  the  township  (this  word  being 
there  more  common  than  town)  is  a  mere  geo- 
graphical division  embracing  36  sq.  m.,  and 
has  very  limited  political  functions.  Town  is 
often  used  popularly  in  the  west  to  denote  a 
small  municipality,  as  a  village.  In  none  of 
the  states  outside  of  New  England  do  the 
towns,  or  townships,  as  such,  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  legislature.  —  Other  forms  of 
municipalities  have  been  created  by  the  differ- 
ent states.  Boroughs  and  villages  are  corpora- 
tions with  peculiar  powers  and  privileges,  such 
as  have  reference  to  special  objects  and  are 
not  granted  to  towns  by  general  laws.  In 
England  there  are  municipal  and  parliamentary 


boroughs,  the  former  being  a  town  (some,  as 
Liverpool,  of  the  largest  size)  having  a  munici- 
pal government,  and  the  latter  a  town  or  dis- 
trict (sometimes  including  several  municipal 
boroughs)  that  sends  a  member  or  members  to 
parliament ;  while  in  the  United  States  a  bor- 
ough is  a  municipal  corporation  that  is  usually 
expected  to  become  a  city  at  some  future  time, 
having  powers  less  extensive  than  those  of  a 
city  and  different  from  those  of  a  town.  In 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  powers  the  city  is 
the  most  important  municipality.  In  England 
a  city  is  any  town  that  either  is  or  has  been 
the  see  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral ;  but  in 
the  United  States  the  distinction  between  a 
town  and  a  city  usually  refers  to  size  and  al- 
ways to  the  form  of  municipal  government. 
The  governing  power  of  cities  is  usually  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  council,  composed  of  one  or 
two  boards ;  but  the  details  of  the  government 
vary  greatly.  Probably  no  two  cities  can  be 
found  whose  charters  or  governments  are  pre- 
cisely alike.— See  Elliott's  **  New  England  His- 
tory" (Boston,  1857);  Haines's  "Township 
Organization  "  (Chicago,  1866) ;  "  The  Origin, 
Organization,  and  Influence  of  the  Towns  of 
New  England,"  by  Joel  Parker  (Cambridge, 
1867) ;  and  the  article  on  "  The  Minor  Political 
Divisions  of  the  United  States,"  by  8.  A.  Gal- 
pin,  in  the  "Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United 
States!'  (1874).  Town  manuals  have  also  been 
published  in  New  York  and  most  of  the  New 
England  states. 

TOWMLET,  CInilCiS,  an  English  collector  of 
works  of  ancient  art,  born  in  Lancashire,  Oct 
1,  1787,  died  in  Westminster,  Jan.  3,  1805. 
He  received  his  education  on  the  continent, 
and  during  a  residence  in  Rome  between  1765 
and  1772  he  devoted  his  fortune  largely  to 
the  purchase  of  ancient  marbles,  terra  cottas, 
bronzes,  gems,  &c.,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
experience  of  Winckelmann  and  others.  After 
his  return  to  England,  he  added  to  his  collec- 
tion by  means  of  agents  at  Rome,  and  by  pur- 
chasing that  of  Nollekens.  After  his  death 
his  collection  of  marbles  was  purchased  by  the- 
nation  for  £20,000,  and  in  1814  his  bronzes, 
coins,  and  gems  became  the  public  property  at 
a  cost  of  £8,200.  All  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  general  collection  of  GrsQCO-Roman 
remains  in  the  British  museimi. 

TOWNS,  a  N.E.  county  of  Greorgia,  border- 
ing on  North  Carolina,  and  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Hiawassee  river;  area, 
about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 2,780,  of  whom 
156  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
moniltainous,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  5,090 
bushels  of  wheat,  5,889  of  rye,  61,990  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  8,927  of  oats.  There  were  458 
horses,  1,975  cattle,  2,575  sheep,  and  4,183 
swine.    Capital,  Hiawassee. 

TOWUnSHEND.  L  Cfaartes,  second  viscount,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  1676,  died  at  Riun- 
ham,  Norfolk,  June  21,  1788.  He  succeeded 
to  his  title  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  soon  after 
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taking  his  qeat  in  the  house  of  peers  attached 
himself  to  the  whigs.  In  1700  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for 
the  union  with  Scotland,  and  in  1707  captain 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  queen^s  guard;  and  in 
1709,  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  United  Provinces,  he  negotiated 
the  barrier  treaty.  The  accession  of  George  I. 
having  brought  the  whigs  into  power,  Towns- 
hend  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  admin- 
istration until  the  summer  of  1716,  when,  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  his  colleagues,  Lord  Sun- 
derland and  Gen.  Stanhope,  he  was  dismissed. 
To  break  the  ignominy  of  his  fall,  he  was  of- 
fered the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which 
he  indignantly  declined ;  but  the  king,  fearing 
the  public  displeasure,  induced  him  to  accept 
it.  The  growing  influence  of  Sunderlai^  and 
Stanhope  with  the  king  rendered  the  position 
uncomfortable^  and,  with  His  colleague  and 
brother-in-law  Walpole,  he  retired  from  oflSce 
in  April,  1717.  After  remaining  several  years 
in  opposition,  he  was  in  1720  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  ministry  in  1721  he  resumed  his  old  po- 
sition of  secretary  of  state,  Walpole  becoming 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Finally,  displeased  with  Walpole^s 
growing  ascendancy  and  disputing  upon  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  Townshend  resigned. 
May  15,  1780.  II.  Chiites,  an  English  states- 
man, grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  Aug.  28, 
1725,  died  Sept.  4,  1767.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1747,  and  in  1753  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence 
on  the  marriage  bill.  In  1754  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  first  admin- 
istration of  Pitt  he  was  treasurer  of  the  cham- 
ber, which  office  in  1761  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  secretary  of  war.  During  the  ministry  of 
the  earl  of  Bute  he  remained  out  of  ofiice,  but 
in  that  of  George 'Grenville  which  succeeded 
(1768),  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  trade 
and  the  plantations.  He  zealously  supported 
Grenville^s  stamp  act,  introduced  in  1765,  in  a 
speech  which  elicited  from  Ool.  Barr6  in  reply 
one  of  the  most  memorable  efforts  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence;  but  during  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  in  which  he  held  the  office 
of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  he  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  act.  On  the  formation  of  the 
second  Pitt  administration  in  1766,  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and,  with  a  vacil- 
lation which  gained  him  the  name  of  the  weath- 
ercock, advocated  the  necessity  of  a  tax  upon 
American  ports.  On  June  2,  1767,  he  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  commons  the  cele- 
brated resolutions  imposing  duties  upon  paper, 
tea,  and  other  articles  imported  into  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  which  eventually  led  to  their 
revolt  and  independence.  The  illness  of  Pitt 
rendered  necessary  a  reconstruction  of  the 
cabinet,  and  Townshend  was  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  selected  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  when  he  suddenly  died. 


TOWNSHIP.    See  Town,  and  Subveyino. 

TOXICODERDROir.    See  Sumach. 

TOXICOLOGY.    See  Poison. 

TOXODOH  (Gr.  rd^ov,  a  bow,  and  IMjc,  a 
tooth),  a  name  applied  by  Owen  to  a  genus  of 
extinct  mammals  of  the  order  of  ungulates, 
with  affinities  to  edentates  and  rodents.  Th6 
first  species,  named  by  Owen  the  T,  Platensu, 
was  found  in  a  miocene  clay  in  South  America, 
about  120  m.  N.  W.  of  Montevideo ;  it  was 
established  on  a  cranium  2^  ft.  long,  elongated, 
with  a  flattened  occiput,  small  cerebral  cavity, 
remarkably  strong  and  widely  expanded  zygo- 
matic arches,  and  transverse  glenoid  cavity; 
the  upper  molars  were  seven  on  each  side, 
implanted  with  the  convexity  outward,  the 
opposite  of  what  occurs  in  rodents ;  they  were 
long,  arched,  without  roots,  the  enamel  form- 
ing an  irregular  prismatic  grooved  tube ;  upper 
incisors  four,  the  external  the  largest,  like  those 
of  rodents  in  structure,  and  worn  away  in  the 
same  chisel  shape ;  in  the  lower  jaw  were  seven 
molars  on  a  side,  and  six  incisors  ranged  in  a 
semicircle;  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
curve  of  the  outer  upper  incisors.  It  was  large, 
low  on  the  legs,  with  the  aspect  and  habits  of 
a  pachyderm.  It  shows  an  affinity  to  the  Hre- 
nia  (like  the  manatee)  in  the  flattened  occiput, 
small  brain  cavity,  and  nasid  passages  widely 
opened  above,  but  differs  in  the  size  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  in  the  incisors ;  it  seems  to 
have  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
rodents  and  the  ungulates.  It  was  probably 
aquatic  to  a  certain  extent.-^See  "  Fossil  Mam- 
mals of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  described 
and  figured  by  Prof.  Owen  (4to,  London,  1840). 

l&ACHEOTOiry  (Gr.  rpaxila^  the  windpipe,  and 
rkfiveiv,  to  cut),  a  surgical  operation  by  which 
,the  trachea  or  windpipe  is  opened.  Trache- 
otomy may  be  performed  with  propriety  in 
cases  where  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  is 
obstructed  either  by  disease  or  by  a  foreign 
body ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  tried  with 
success  to  facilitate  the  inflation  of  the  lungs 
in  cases  of  suspended  animation.  The  opera- 
tion is  not  free  from  danger,  and  in  the  first 
class  of  cases,  though  giving  marked  temporary 
relief,  it  does  nothing  toward  curing  the  disease 
itself.  It  consists  in  first  making  an  incision 
in  the  median  line  of  the  throat,  either  below 
or  above  the  thyroid  gland,  and  dissecting 
down  to  the  trachea,  cautioasly  pushing  aside 
the  stemo-hyoid  muscles  and  vessels  lying  in 
the  vicinity,  till  the  trachea  is  exposed.  When 
the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  tracnea  is  opened 
by  a  vertical  incision,  and  a  portion  of  one  or 
more  of  its  rings  removed ;  through  the  open- 
ing thus  made  a  silver  canula  is  introduced, 
which  when  obstructed  by  mucus  may  be  re- 
moved, cleansed,  and  again  inserted.  If  the 
obstruction  to  respiration  is  removed,  the  can- 
ula may  be  withdrawn  and  the  orifice  allowed 
to  heal ;  but  if  not,  the  canula  must  continue 
to  be  worn.  If  the  operation  is  performed  to 
aid  in  restoring  animation  or  to  remove  a  for- 
eign body,  no  canula  need  be  inserted,  and 
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the  wound  shoald  bo  closed  so  soon  as  the 
object  is  effected. 

nAGHTTE  (Gr.  rpax^^y  rough),  a  rock  of 
Tolcanio  origin,  named  from  the  roughness  of 
its  surface.  It  consists  chieflj  of  glassy  feld- 
spar, sometimes  associated  with  hornblende, 
and  also  with  augite.  When  these  minerals 
predominate,  the  rock  passes  into  the  varieties 
of  trap  called  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  &c. 

TRACT  ABID  PUBLICATIOBr  SOCIEniSU  The 
printing  of  short  religious  treatises  and  narra- 
tives for  cheap  or  gratuitous  distri|yition  was 
very  early  practised.  Indeed,  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  printing,  Wycliffe  circulated  his 
views  by  means  of  brief  essays,  which  were 
transcribed  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
Strype  testifies  to  the  circulation  of  some  of 
Tyndale*s  tracts  about  1530.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury there  were  associations  for  printing  and 
promoting  the  sale  of  religious  works.  In 
1701  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,"  consisting  of  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  founded  to  promote 
charity  schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  disperse  both  at  'home  and 
abroad  Bibles  and  tracts  of  religion.  In  1742 
John  Wesley  began  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  and  books  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  1782  he  and  Dr.  Coke  organized  the 
'*  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Tracts  among 
the  Poor."  In  1750  the  "Society  for  Promo- 
ting Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor" 
was  organized  in  London,  and  was  the  first 
publishing  society  in  which  members  of  differ- 
ent religious  denominations  were  united.  In 
1756  societies  were  established  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  for  similar  objects,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  circulated  many  religious  publica- 
tions ;  but  eventually  they  as  well  as  the  Lon- 
don society  ^declined.  In  1795  Miss  Hannah 
More  commenced  at  Bath  a  monthly  series  of 
short  religious  tales  which  she  named  "  Cheap 
Repository,"  of  which  2,000,000  copies  were 
sold  the  first  year.  In  it  was  published  the 
widely  popular  story  of  "The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain."  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wilkinson, 
of  Clapham,  Surrey,  also  wrote  and  published 
many  small  books  and  tracts.  The  "Philan- 
thropic Society  "  printed  for  her  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  commencing  with  1792,  440,250 
copies  of  books  and  tracts. — ^In  1793  the  "  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,"  or  as  it  is  now  called 
the  "Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  of 
Scotland,"  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  a  missionary  to  Africa. 
In  1855  this  society  adopted  the  colportage 
system  of  the  American  tract  society,  to  which 
it  has  since  g^ven  a  large  part  of  its  effort. 
In  that  year  it  sent  out  three  colporteurs ;  in 
1875  it  sent  out  234  in  Scotland  and  20  in  the 
north  of  England.  In  the  year  ending  March 
81,  1875,  its  circulation  was  2,855,000,  inclu- 
ding 55,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  120,- 
000  other  bound  volumes,  besides  800,000  hymn 
books,  1,240,000  periodicals,  and  1,140,000 
tracts. — ^The    "Religious  Tract   Society"  of 


London  was  founded  in  May,  1799.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  George 
Burder  of  Coventry,  who  had  begun  printing 
tracts  on  his  own  account  in  1781,  of  a  more 
directly  religious  character  than  those  of  Miss 
More.  He  continued  their  occasional  issue  in 
connection  with  some  friends  for  several  years, 
and  then  convened  a  meeting  of  ministers  by 
whom  the  society  was  established  under  its 

£  resent  name.  Among  them  were  the  Rev. 
[essrs.  Rowland  Hill,  William  Newman,  Mat- 
thew Wilks,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  for  many 
years  its  secretary.  Its  entire  receipts  the 
first  year  were  £467  7«.  4d.^  of  which  £203 
10«.  Sd,  were  from  contributions,  &c.,  and 
£268  16$.  Sd,  from  sales.  In  1849,  when  the 
society  celebrated  its  jubilee,  they  had  risen 
to  £50,981  16s,  Sd,,  of  which  £4,939  2«.  Sd. 
were  from  contributions,  &c.,  and  £44,603  16s. 
6i.  f^om  sales.  The  total  receipts  of  50  years 
from  contributions  and  legacies,  up  to  1849, 
were  £152,552  3«.,  from  sales  £1,023,215  18«. 
Id.,  making  with  other  items  £1,202,242  13«. 
Sd.  By  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  the  society 
had  published  5,148  different  works  in  110 
languages  and  dialects,  of  which  it  had  issued 
over  500,000,000  copies.  It  now  keeps  on  its 
catalogue  about  10,000  different  publications. 
It  issued  during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1875,  803  new  volumes  and  167  new  tracts. 
The  total  circulation  from  the  home  deposi- 
tories during  the  year  was  46,536,057,  inclu- 
ding about  23,000,000  tracts.  The  issues  in 
foreign  depositories  in  Europe,  India,  China, 
Africa,  and  elsewhere  were  about  10,000,000 
more.  The  entire  number  of  issues  since  the 
formation  of  the  society  was  about  1,595,000,- 
000,  of  13,023  different  publications  in  120 
different  languages  and  dialects.  Its  grants  of 
books,  tracts,  &c.,  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£28,828  7s.  7d.  This  society  owns  no  presses 
or  bindery.  It  maintains  three  depositories  in 
London,  one  at  Brighton,  one  at  Manchester, 
and  others  in  the  principal  cities  of  continental 
Europe,  in  Constantinople,  Bey  rout,  and  differ- 
ent cities  of  India,  China,  and  Japan ;  and  there 
are  auxiliary  and  cooperating  societies  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia.  During  the 
year  it  made  grants  of  books  and  tracts  to  the 
colporteurs  in  the  north  of  England  from  the 
religious  tract  and  book  society  of  Scotland, 
and  a  grant  amounting  to  £400  to  the  negroes 
of  the  southern  United  States.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  societies  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
circulation  and  distribution  of  religious  books 
and  tracts,  each  of  the  principal  religious  de- 
nominations having  one  or  more. — The  most 
important  of  the  tract  societies  of  continental 
Europe  is  the  Hamburg  tract  society,  organized 
in  1836,  which  issued  from  April  1,  1872,  to 
Nov.  1,  1874,  2,648,000  copies  of  its  publica- 
tions in  German,  Danish,  and  Lettish ;  and  it 
has  issued  since  its  organization  27,000,000 
tracts  in  seven  languages.  The  Paris  tract 
society  has  issued  665,880  publications.  The 
Toulouse  book  society  has  issued  137,129  vol- 
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ames.  The  evangelical  society  of  Genera,  or.- 
ganized  in  1831,  expended  in  1874  $15,000,  and 
has  issued  in  all  835,000  volomes  and  8,000,000 
tracts.  The  Belgian  evangelical  society  issued 
1,880  volumes  and  202,000  tracts  in  1874.  The 
British  American  book  and  tract  society  was 
organized  at  Halifax  in  1867,  and  has  given  its 
effort  largely  to  colportage.  In  1874  it  em- 
ployed 26  colporteurs  at  an  expense  of  $34,629. 
Its  total  expenditure  has  been  $169,193. — The 
first  religious  publication  society  in  the  United 
States  was  the  "Methodist  Book  Concern,'^ 
originally  established  in  Philadelphia,  which 
issued  its  first  publication  in  1789.  It  was  re- 
moved to- New  York  in  1804,  and  for  29  years 
had  its  depository  in  Crosby  street.  In  1822 
the  agents  established  a  bindery,  and  in  1824 
added  a  printing  ofiSce.  In  1833  it  was  re- 
moved to  No.  200  Mulberry  street,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1836,  its  premises  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  a  loss  of  $260,000  incurred.  A  new 
building  was  immediately  erected  on  the  same 
site,  which  is  still  occupied  by  the  printing 
ofiSoe  and  bindery.  In  1869  a  building  for  a 
sales  house  and  offices  was  purchased  in  Broad- 
way at  the  comer  of  11th  street.  The  book 
concern  has  a  depository  in  Cincinnati,  which 
publishes  periodicals  and  a  few  books ;  it  has 
also  depositories  publishing  denominational 
journals,  and  keeping  full  supplies  of  its  books, 
at  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco;  and  the  ministers  of  the  de- 
nomination are  agents  for  the  sale  and  circula- 
tion of  its  journals  and  tracts.  Its  publica- 
tions consist  of  books,  periodicals,  and  tracts. 
The  book  concern  is  conducted  strictly  as  a 
business  house,  and  makes  no  donations.  In 
1874  the  Methodist  Episcopal  tract  society 
made  donations  of  tracts,  purchased  'from  the 
book  concern,  to  the  value  of  $15,000,  besides 
contributing  more  than  $5,000  for  the  publica- 
tions of  missionary  presses  in  foreign  lands. 
In  1844  the  division  of  the  Methodist  church 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  book  concern 
connected  with  the  Methodist  church.  South, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  eventually  re- 
ceived $200,000  of  the  capital  of  the 'book 
concern  as  the  share  of  the  church  south. 
— ^The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stanford  published  tracts 
in  New  York  in  1786.  In  1803  the  Massa- 
chusetts "Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge"  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  Brs. 
Tappan,  Holmes,  and  Morse,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Philips,  and  others.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  undenominational  tract  so- 
ciety organized  in  America.  Subsequently  nu- 
merous local  societies  sprung  into  existence, 
of  which  the  "  Religious  Tract  Society "  of 
New  York,  founded  in  1812,  and  the  "  New 
England  Tract  Society"  at. Andover,  in  1814, 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  efficient.  The 
latter  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1823  changed  its 
name  to  the  "American  Tract  Society,"  and 
shortly  thereafter  its  location  to  Boston,  great- 
ly enlarging  its  operations.  In  1825  this  so- 
ciety had  205  auxiliaries,  had  issued  177  gen- 
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eral  tracts  and  19  of  a  series  for  the  young, 
had  published  in  all  over  800,000  copies,  and 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  almanac 
and  a  monthly  journal.  In  the  spring  of  1825 
the  "American  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
in  New  York, -and  was  intended  to  unite  the 
local  societies  then  in  existence  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  auxiliaries.  The  Boston  society  be- 
came a  branch  of  it.  This  union  continued 
till  May,  1859,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  at 
the  hesitation  of  the  American  tract  society 
in  New  York  to  publish  tracts  or  treatises  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  the  two  societies  re- 
sumed their  independent  organizations.  In 
1870  the  total  sales  of  the  society  at  Boston 
amounted  to  $103,027  38,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  charitable  department  to  $7,970  95. 
In  1871  it  simplified  its  plan  of  operation  by 
contracting  with  a  publishing  house  to  print, 
bind,  and  sell  its  tracts,  periodicals,  and  books. 
This  arrangement  proved  efficient  and  econom- 
ical, and  enabled  the  society,  while  carrying 
forward  its  usual  work,  to  clear  off,  before 
May,  1875,  a  debt  of  $22,493  27  incurred  pre- 
vious to  1671.  This  plan  is  still  pursued.  The 
American  tract  society  in  New  York,  owning 
a  large  building  in  Nassau  and  Spruce  streets 
called  the  "Tract  House,"  manufactures  its 
publications,  and  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  national  benevolent  societies  of  the 
country.  At  first  only  English  tracts  were 
printed,  215  the  first  year ;  the  third  year  one 
volume,  and  tracts  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
German.  Every  succeeding  year  the  list  was 
enlarged,  until  at  the  end  of  50  years  (1875) 
its  catalogue  contained  1,133  volumes  and  8,497 
smaller  publications.  In  1843  was  commenced 
the  "American  Messenger,"  a  monthly  fam- 
ily paper;  in  1847  the  Botschqfter,  a  German 
paper;  in  1852  the  "Child's  Paper,"  an  illus- 
trated juvenile ;  in  1871  the  "Morning  Light," 
an  illustrated  monthly  for  beginners,  the  "  Il- 
lustrated Christian  Weekly,"  and  the  Vollcs- 
freundy  a  similar  weekly  in  German.  The 
average  daily  issue  from  the  tract  house  is 
64,000  copies  of  publications,  of  which  4,000 
are  volumes;  and  the  entire  issue  from  the 
beginning  has  been  858,718,338  copies,  of 
8,338,141,531  pages,  of  which  331,683,312 
copies  were  tracts  averaging  about  8  pages 
each,  and  27,035,026  volumes,  averaging  about 
208  pages;  36,307,806  tracts  and  2,603,884 
volumes  were  in  foreign  languages.  The  so- 
ciety has  also  expended  in  printing  at  mission 
stations  in  foreign  lands  $616,637  80.  The 
entire  receipts  from  April,  1825,  to  April, 
1876,  were  $13,597,589  63,  of  which  $8,957,- 
219  50  were  from  sales,  $312,274  69  from 
rents,  and  $4,828,095  44  from  donations  and 
legacies.  In  1842  the  society  commenced  Its 
colportage  system,  which  it  has  maintained 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  colporteur,  as 
the  term  is  employed  by  the  society,  is  an  itin- 
erant missionary,  who  distributes  its  publica- 
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tions  either  by  sale,  partial  sale,  or  gift,  as 
may  seem  best  in  eaca  case,  from  the  desire 
to  do  good,  and  also  engages  as  opportunity 
offers  in  the  more  direct  missionary  labors  of 

E reaching,  prayer,  and  religions  conversation; 
is  expenses  are  partly  defrayed  by  the  socie- 
ty, and  partly  by  the  sales  of  books.    Through 


this  agenby,  for  the  84  years  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1842  to  1875,  10,503,696  volmnes 
were  sold  and  2,780,066  ^ven  away. — ^The  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  have  each  also 
their  tract  or  publication  societies,  of  which 
the  most  important  particulars  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


ORGANIZATIONS. 


Dale  of 

0rganb»> 

tloa. 


Methtidljt  Episcopal  book  concern 

Baptist  pablication  society 

Prrabytertan  board  of  pablication 

Protestant  Episcopal  evangelical  knowledge  society 

**  **        church  book  society 

Beformed  church  board  of  publication 

New  Church  (Swedenborglan)  tract  and  publication  society. . . . 
Congregational  publishing  society 


1789 
1824 
1888 
1847 
1854 
1654 
1868 
1829 


No.  of 

pabika- 

tloiuoa 

catalogM. 

ZBScrxD  DUBiire  thb 

TSAB  1874-'fi. 

VolaiMi. 

TneU,  pun. 
pUeti,oiid 
INflDdkdi. 

2,809 
1,156 

■  ■  •  • 

882 

650 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

852,170 
180,900 
6d9,000 

■"1^266* 
7,957 
140,000 

8^056,42^ 

9,678,482 

4.917,873 

480,000 

"ax),«66 

25,285 
1,820,000 

Valiwof 
lanadmtef 


11,580,618  T4 
262,597  14 
807,728  02 


12,802  27 
iiBi9',58d'99 


TBACTARUHISII)  a  movement  within  the 
church  of  England,  so  called  from  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  "Tracts  for  the  Times," 
published  at  Oxford  from  1883  to  1841.  It 
may  be  traced  to  the  agitation  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  in  parliament,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  suppression  of  the  sees  of  the 
Irish  bishops  who  voted  against  the  reform 
bill  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1831.  An  address 
deprecating  change,  and  urging  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  discipline,  was  presented  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  signed  by  7,000  cler- 
gymen ;  in  the  following  May  the  king  alluded 
to  the  movement  in  his  birthday  speech ;  and 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country 
in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the  church. 
The  sentiments  now  advocated  had  been  al- 
ready expressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Eeble  in  his 
"  Christian  Year  "  (1827),  and  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
James  Rose  in  the  "British  Magazine."  In 
July,  1833,  a  conference  was  held  at  Hadleigh, 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  "Tracts 
for  the  Times."  These  were  90  in  number, 
and  consisted  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers  and  some  later  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  original  works  by  E. 
B.  Pusey,  John  Keble,  Isaac  Williams,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  others.  They  advocated 
the  doctrines  of  apostolical  succession,  baptis- 
mal regeneration,  the  real  presence,  priestly 
absolution,  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
the  value  of  tradition.  The  movement  cul- 
minated in  the  publication  of  tract  No.  90, 
which  maintained  the  compatibility  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  This  was  condemned 
by  the  hebdomadal  board  of  Oxford  univer- 
sity in  1841,  and  its  author.  Dr.  Newman,  in 
1843  resigned  his  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1845  entered  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.  In  1843  Dr.  Pusey  was  suspend- 
ed from  the  office  of  university  preacher  on 
account  of  a  sermon  on  the  eucharist.  The 
tractarian  movement  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  high  church  and  ritualistic  views, 


the  restoration  and  building  of  numerous 
churches,  and  the  secession  of  many  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  including  some 
clergymen  of  distinction,  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.— See  Perceval,  "Collection  of 
Papers"  (1842);  W.  Pahner,  "Narrative  of 
Events"  (1843);  and  F.  Oakeley,  "Historical 
Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Movement"  (1865). 

TRACTOBSy  Hetaiiic.    See  Pbbkinb,  Elisha. 

TRACT.    See  Destutt  db  Tbaot. 

ULADE  HAJIK9  the  name,  symbol,  form,  or 
device  used  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to 
distinguish  the  merchandise  which  he  produces 
or  sells  from  that  of  others,  in  order  ^at  such 
merchandise  may  be  known  as  his,  and  that  he 
may  secure  the  profits  arising  from  its  reputa- 
tion for  superiority.  Trade  marks  have  long 
been  protected  by  law,  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  equity,  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries; 
but  statutes  for  this  purpose  are  of  recent  ori- 
gin. The  object  of  such  laws  is  not  only  to 
secure  to  the  individual  the  fruits  of  his  skiU, 
Industry,  and  enterprise,  but  also  to  protect 
the  public  against  frauds.  In  the  United  States 
trade  marks  are  protected  by  the  statute  of 
1870,  which  is  the  first  one  passed  by  congress 
for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
common  law  protection,  which  is  open  to  every 
person  independently  of  the  statute.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  person  or  firm  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  corporation  created  by 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state, 
may,  by  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act,  obtain  protection  for  any  lawful  trade 
mark  to  which  he  or  it  is  entitled,  for  the  term 
of  30  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  renewed 
term  for  the  same  period.  Every  applicant 
must  record  in  the  patent  ofEice  his  name,  resi- 
dence, and  place  of  business ;  the  class  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  particular  description  of 
goods  comprised  in  such  class,  to  which  the 
trade  mark  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  a  description  of  the  mark,  with  facsimi- 
les thereof  and  its  mode  of  nse ;  and  the  length 
of  time,  if  any,  during  which  it  has  been  oMd. 
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He  most  also  pay  a  fee  of  $25,  and  file  a  Bwom 
declaration  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  exclnsive 
use' of  the  mark,  and  that  the  description  and 
facsimiles  presented  are  tme  representations. 
If,  on  examination  in  the  patent  office,  snch 
Bjmbol  is  found  to  have  the  requisites  of  a 
valid  trade  mark,  it  is  registered,  and  the  own- 
er becomes  entitled  to  legal  and  equitable  rem- 
edies against  its  violation. — Property  in  a  trade 
mark  is  acquired  by  the  original  application  to 
some  species  of  merchandise  of  a  device  or 
symbol  not  in  actual  use  to  designate  articles 
of  the  same  kind  or  class.  If  such  symbol 
have  the  essential  qualities  of  a  lawful  trade 
mark,  the  owner  becomes  entitled  to  its  exclu- 
sive use  within  the  limits  pVescribed  by  law. 
But  whoever  first  adopts  a  mark  acquires  a 
right  to  its  exclusive  use  only  in  connection 
with  the  particular  class  of  merchandise  to 
which  he  has  applied  it.  His  right  to  use  it  as 
a  mark  on  iron  does  not  prevent  its  lawful  use 
by  another  on  cloth.  The  mark  must  also  be 
put  into  actual  use  before  it  may  be  claimed 
exclusively  by  any  person;  protection  begins 
from  the  time  of  such  use,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  mark  has  gained  a  reputation.  No 
person  will  be  protected  in  the  use  of  a  trade 
mark  which  is  not  truthful,  and  is  used  with 
the  design  of  deceiving  the  public,  or  which  is 
employed  in  any  unlawful  business,  or  upon 
any  injurious  article. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant requisites  of  a  valid  trade  mark  is  that  it 
shall,  either  by  itself  or  by  association,  point 
distinctively  to  the  origin  or  ownership  of  the 
article  to  which  it  is  applied.  By  its  individu- 
ality, it  must  associate  the  merchandise  with 
the  producer  or  the  place  of  production,  so 
that  the  purchaser  may  know  that  all  articles 
bearing  the  same  mark  are  genuine  and  of  the 
same  quality  and  from  the  same  source.  The 
mark  thus  becomes  equivalent  to  the  owner's 
commercial  signature. — No  person  has  a  right 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  mark  which  is  of  such 
a  character  that  others  may  employ  it  with 
equal  truth.  A  generic  name  of  an  article,  or 
one  merely  descriptive,  or  representing  the 
kind,  quality,  ingredients,  or  characteristics  of 
the  article,  may  not  be  used  as  a  valid  trade 
mark.  "Parchment  deed,"  "beeswax  oil," 
"  superior  white  wheat,"  "  desiccated  codfish," 
are  not  valid  as  trade  marks,  because  they  are 
the  proper  descriptive  appellations  of  the  arti- 
cles. Geographical  names  used  in  their  proper 
sense  cannot  become  lawful  trade  marks.  All 
coal  mined  in  the  Lackawanna  valley,  or  all 
wheat  grown  in  California,  may  be  sold  as 
"Lackawanna  coal"  or  "California  wheat," 
by  whomsoever  produced.  But  if  the  phrase  is 
used  as  an  arbitrary  symbol,  and  is  not  intend- 
ed to  represent  that  the  merchandise  is  pro- 
duced in  the  region  bearing  the  name,  and  is 
so  understood  by  the  public,  it  may  be  monopo- 
lized as  a  mark  for  any  class  of  goods.  "  Da- 
mascus blade,"  applied  to  scythes  made  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  valid  trade  mark. — ^It  is  not 
clearly  settled  how  far  a  person's  own  name 


will  constitute  a  valid  trade  mark  indepen- 
dently of  the  statute.  In  general  all  persons 
of  the  same  name  have  an  equal  right  to  any 
honest  use  of  such  name.  But  if  one  person 
has  acquired  a  valuable  reputation  for  his  own 
name  in  connection  with  a  particular  kind  of 
merchandise,  a  court  of  equity  might  restrain 
another  person  of  the  same  name  from  using 
it  as  a  trade  mark  for  the  same  class  of  goods, 
if  his  intent  were  clearly  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic and  to  injure  the  person  who  had  first  so 
employed  it.  The  statute  of  1870  prohibits 
the  registration  of  any  proposed  trade  mark 
"which  is  merely  the  name  of  a  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  only,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
mark  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  same 
name  when  used  by  other  persons;"  except 
that  any  lawful  trade  mark  in  use  when  the 
act  was  passed  may  be  registered.  Names  of 
persons,  living  or  dead,  other  than  the  owner 
of  the  trade  mark,  may  be  monopolized  as  ar- 
bitrary. Symbols  for  any  class  of  goods,  as 
"  Bismarck  collar,"  pseudonymes  or  imaginary 
names,  &c.,  will  also  be  protected.  Mere  ini- 
tials or  numerals  do  not  generally  constitute 
valid  trade  marks,  but  may  become  so  in  special 
cases.  The  title  of  a  book,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, or  other  publication  may  have  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  a  trade  mark ;  but  in  such 
cases  protection  has  usually  been  granted  on 
the  ground  of  fraud  committed  by  the  person 
who  has  unlawfully  appropriated  such  title,  or 
one  closely  resembling  it. — Property  in  a  trade 
mark  is  invaded  when  a  person  falsely  uses 
such  mark  or  a  colorable  imitation  of  it,  with 
the  intention  or  effect  of  falsely  representing 
his  own  goods  as  those  of  another.  The  usutu 
remedy  of  the  injured  person  is  by  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  wrong  doer  from  a  further 
use  of  the  name,  or  by  an  action  at  law  for 
damages.  Generally  an  injunction  will  be 
granted  by  a  court  of  equity  only  when  the 
petitioner's  legal  title  is  clear.  If  the  lawful 
owner  have  suffered  damages,  he  may  proceed 
in  equity  for  the  profits  made  by  the  wrong 
doer,  or  he  may  sue  at  law  for  the  loss  he  has 
sustained.  The  good  will  of  a  trade  is  a  spe- 
cies of  property  analogous  to  that  in  trade 
marks. — The  statute  of  1870  provides  for  ex- 
tending protection  to  the  trade  marks  of  aliens 
resident  in  any  foreign  country  which  by  treaty 
or  convention  affords  similar  privileges  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Treaties  and  con- 
ventions f  o^  this  purpose  have  been  concluded 
with  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  and  Russia.  The  principal 
countries  of  Europe  have  passed  laws  for  the 
protection  of  trade  marks,  and  in  some  it  is 
obligatory  upon  manufacturers  to  affix  marks 
to  their  products. 

TRADES  VHION,  an  association  of  workmen  for 
concerted  action  upon  questions  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
and  for  mutual  relief.  Apart  from  the  me- 
dieval craft  guilds,  which  included  employers 
(see  Gtjild),  combinations  of  workmen  to  ob- 
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tain  increased  wages  have  oocasionaUj  appeared 
for  several  centuries;  but  nntil  a  comparatively 
recent  date  they  were  everywhere  the  object 
of  severe  legal  penalties.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  formation  of  workmen's 
societies  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  which,  by  concen- 
trating the  leading  industries  in  large  estab- 
lishments, gradually  reduced  many  small  mas- 
ters to  the  .position  of  laborers,  and  vastly 
increased  the  difficulty  of  rising  from  the 
working  to  the  employing  class.  In  England 
unions  had  been  formed  among  the  wool  comb- 
ers, cotton  spinners,  weavers,  calico  printers, 
scissors  grinders,  and  men  of  other  trades,  be^ 
fore  the  beginning  of  this  centory.    New  laws 


prohibiting  such  combinations  were  enacted 
in  1799  and  1800,  but  were  evaded  in  various 
ways ;  and  in  1824  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  reported  that  these  laws  had 
only  produced  irritation,  distrust,  and  violence. 
They  were  repealed,  and  an  act  was  passed  to 
protect  combinations  of  workmen  or  employ- 
ers from  prosecution  for  conspiracy  under  the 
common  law.  Later  acts  were  still  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  unions,  providing  for  their  re- 
gistration and  enabling  them  to  hold  real  estate. 
At  the  beginning  of  1876  the  number  of  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  the  trades  unions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  estimated  at  1,200,000,  of  which 
number  more  than  one  fourth  is  comprised  in 
the  14  societies  named  in  the  following  table : 


NAMES  or  SOCHTXiS. 


Aoulnmatod  aodetj  of  engineen. ^ 

Friendly  society  of  opentlve  stone  masons 

United  operative  masons  of  Scotland 

Friendly  society  of  iron  founders  of  Enf^and,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
Boiler  makers  and  iron  sUp  builders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Amalgamated  society  of  carx>enters  and  Joiners 

Amalffamated  society  of  tailors 

Amalgamated  sode^  of  railway  servants 

Amalgamated  association  of  Iron  and  steel  workers 

Durham  miners*  association 

West  Torkshlre  miners*  association 

Northumberland  miners*  mutual  confident  association 

National  agrioultunl  laborers*  union 

Amalgamated  association  of  operative  cotton  spinners 


Va»»oi 


1851 
1988 
1893 
1909 
1834 
1S60 


1874 


1874 
1874 
1878-*4 
1874 


No.  of 


1S66  ,1^78-*4 

1871  

....  1874 

1869  

1S71  I 1874 

....  1878 

1971  'l874-'5 

1870  ,1878-*4 


879* 

see 

98 
106 
148 
86&t 
861 
178 
269 
217 

80 

•  ■  •  • 

1^ 


No.  of 


48,160 
86,000 
10,608 
12,097 
14,715 
18,817 
18,298 
14,500 
81,968 
40,000 
18,600 
17,000 
58,658 
12,818 


T«w*s 


Twr** 


£118.566  £80,480 

88,9891 

9,5n      8350 
86,467;   89,846 

88,945, 

84,484    88,670 


18,848 


44,618 
48,806 


8,906 

81,888 

88,884 
81,174 


41,844    88,185 

■■•••■'      ■•■■A* 


£888,990 


9.989 
66,548 
48,906 
41,864 
7.004 
94m> 
16,000 

l&4i5 

19,000 

4.000 

80.000 


The  following  societies  comprised  in  1875  a 
membership  of  258,550 :    . 

Miners*  national  union 146,000 

South  Torkshire  miners*  association 25,000 

East  Lancashire  power-loom  weavers 16,000 

Federal  union  of  agricultural  laborers 80,000 

Kent  and  Sussex  agricultural  laborers*  union 10,000 

General  union  of  carpenters  and  Joiners 9,700 

Operative  bricklayers*  accident  and  burial  society. . .  7,850 

united  Kingdom  society  of  coach  builders 7,800 

North  Wales  quarrymen*s  union 7,800 

The  23  societies  named  above  comprise  all  hav- 
ing not  less  than  7,000  members  which  were 
represented  in  the  national  trades  union  con- 
gress at  Liverpool  in  January,  1875,  or  in  that 
held  in  Glasgow  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
besides  a  few  that  were  not  represented  in 
either.  Their  aggregate  membership  is  570,- 
700,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total  estimated  mem- 
bership of  the  trades  unions  of  the  kingdom. — 
Trade  societies  comprise  those  organized  for 
trade  purposes  alone,  such  as  mutual  support 
in  strikes,  and  those  which  are  also  mutual 
benefit  associations,  the  latter  class  now  com- 
prising nearly  all  of  the  stronger  organizations, 
in  which  the  expenditures  for  benefits  are  usu- 
ally much  greater  than  those  incurred  for 
strikes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  amalga- 
mated association  of  miners  paid  £80,000  with- 
in one  year  (1874-'5)  to  assist  branches  on 
strike  in  South  Staffordshire.    By  the  periodi- 

*  Of  these,  7  were  in  Australia.  8  in  New  Zealand,  6  in 
Canada,  81  In  the  United  States,  and  6  in  other  countries. 

t  Of  those,  14,  comprising  447  members,  were  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  4  were  in  Canada. 


oal  publication  of  reports  showing  the  state  of 
trade  in  various  towns  and  districts,  some  of  the 
unions  render  valuable  service;  and  another 
useful  device  is  that  of  keeping  in  each  of  the 
larger  towns  a  "  vacant  book,"  in  which  the 
names  of  men  out  of  employment  and  employ- 
ers in  want  of  men  are  registered.  The  quali- 
fications for  membership  generally  include  good 
health,  sound  physique,  ability  as  a  workman, 
steady  habits,  and  good  moral  character;  and 
(except  in  societies  of  nnskilled  laborers)  the 
candidate  must  have  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship to  his  trade.  The  minimum  limit  of 
age  for  admission  to  full  membership  is  usu- 
ally 21  years ;  the  maximum  varies  from  35  to 
50  years.  A  prime  object  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  to  obtain  better  wages,  shorter  time, 
or  more  agreeable  conditions  of  employment. 
They  discountenance  long  engagements  at  a 
pre^stablished  rate  of  wages,  oppose  the  prac- 
tice of  working  beyond  the  customary  hours, 
object  to  working  in  the  same  establishment 
with  non-unionists,  and  usually  seek  to  estab- 
lish in  each  town  or  district  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages.  In  the  skilled  trades  they  insist  upon 
apprenticeship,  and  seek  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  apprentices  and  workmen,  de- 
fending their  action  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
workman,  and  not  the  employer,  who  instructs 
the  apprentice.  In  the  various  trades  con- 
nected with  building  and  engineering  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  generally  refuse  to  work 
under  piece  masters  or  sub-contractors.  The 
objection  to  piece  work  is,  that  it  is  desired  by 
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the  employers  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
among  the  men  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  in 
their  opinion  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
wages  or  an  increase  in  the  hours  of  labor.  In 
the  mining  trade,  when  the  output  of  coal  has 
been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  they  have  some- 
times insisted  on  diminishing  production,  in 
order  that  the  price  might  not  fall  so  low  as  to 
entail  a  reduction  of  wages.  Some  unions  have 
endeavored  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  each  man  might  do. — One  of  the  best 
results  of  free  association  among  the  workmen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  mental  culture 
which  it  has  promoted.  The  members  of  trades 
unions  generally  believe  that  wages  have  been 
considerably  raised  through  their  agency,  and 
they  usually  assume  that  this  advantage  to  the 
workmen  has  been  gained  by  cutting  down 
the  profits  of  the  employers.  Some  employers 
deny  that  the  nniqps  have  affected  wages  at 
all,  while  others  complain  that  they  have  af- 
fected them  to  an  injurious  degree.  Among 
political  economists,  some  strenuously  maintain 
that  wages  can  only  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand ;  others  admit  that  com- 
bination may  have  raised  the  rate  of  wages  in 
particular  trades,  but  contend  that  it  has  there- 
by raised  the  price  of  the  products  of  those 
trades  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  to  all  classes,  inclu- 
ding large  masses  of  workmen,  who,  without 
receiving  any  increase  in  their  own  wages, 
are  compelled  as  purchasers  of  commodities  to 
contribute  to  the  increase  received  by  their 
more  fortunate  fellows.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  in  his  well  known  work 
on  labor  published  in  1869,  argues  that  the 
efforts  of  the  trades  unions  have  raised  the 
wages  of  laborers  in  general,  and  estimates 
the  addition  thas  made  to  the  aggregate  earn- 
ings of  the  working  men  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  £9,000,000  per  annum. — A  trades  union 
congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  different 
unions  and  local  federations,  has  been  held  an- 
nually since  1869.  Thus  far  these  congresses 
have  confined  their  attention  to  objects  which 
bad  a  direct  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  such  as  providing  for  the 
proper  ventilation  of  mines,  and  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children.  To- 
ward the  adoption  of  such  measures  they  have 
materially  contributed,  and  the  passage  of  the 
labor  laws  of  1875  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  exertions  of  their  committee.  A  federa- 
tion for  defensive  purposes,  called  the  United 
Kingdom  alliance  of  organized  trades,  has  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  but  does  not  embrace 
any  of  the  larger  unions.  There  is  also  a  work- 
man's international  league  (distinct  fr^m  the 
revolutionary  international  workingmen's  as- 
sociation), having  for  its  object  concert  of  ac- 
tion between  English  and  foreign  workmen  in 
certain  trades  wherein  the  keenness  of  inter- 
national competition  tends  to  depress  wages. 
— A  national  federation  of  associated  employ- 
ers of  labor  was  formed  in  August,  1878.    The 


scope  of  its  operations  was  limited  to  parlia- 
mentary legislation,  the  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  information  upon  industrial  ques- 
tions, and  the  endeavor  to  secure  unity  of  action 
among  employers.  The  masters  in  the  princi- 
pal trades  have  long  had  associations  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  resisting  those  of  the  men. 
In  case  of  a  strike  against  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, they  assist  him  in  obtaining  other  work- 
men, supply  him  with  funds  or  credit,  under- 
take or  guarantee  his  contracts,  and  in  other 
ways  help  him  to  dispense  with  his  workmen 
until  they  accept  his  terms.  A  **  lockout "  is 
a  retaliatory  measure  on  the  part  of  employers, 
to  deprive  workmen  on  strike  of  assistance 
from  others  by  throwing  the  latter  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  occurrence  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs has  often  been  attended  with  riotous  de^ 
monstrations  and  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  principal  strikes  since  the  repeal  of 
the  combination  laws  were  as  follows: 
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Maoeheilter  cotton  BpiimerB. 

Aaht(m  and  8taleyDi1dge  cotton 

■pinncn 

liyerpofl  boUding  trad«B 

Preston  cotton  spinners 

Amalgamated  engineers 

Preston  cotton  spinners 

London  building  trades 

General  loekoat  in  the  Ixvn  trade. 

Clyde  ship-building  trade 

North  of  England  iron  trade 

Ck>lUer8  of  Sooth  Wales. 


No.  of. 

Drt*. 

panoBi 

Mb. 

1889 

10,000 

1680 

80,000 

1888 

•  •  ■  •  •  ■ 

1886 

8,000 

1861 

8,000 

1854 

1T,000 

18C0 

7,866 

1866 

200,000 

1866 

18,000 

1866 

12,000 

1871 

10,000 

DamtJon 
ofatdk*. 

6  months. 

10  weeks. 
6  months. 
18  weeks. 
8  months. 
86  weeks. 

16  weeks. 
t  several 
I  months. 
5  months. 
18  weeks. 


At  the  end  of  1875  a  strike  occurred  at  the 
Erith  iron  works,  which  threatened  to  become 
general,  the  workmen  resisting  and  the  em- 
ployers insisting  upon  piece  work. — Members 
of  the  amalgamated  society  of  engineers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  strike  of 
1851  emigrated  the  same  year  to  Australia, 
and  established  a  branch  at  Sydney.  Trades 
unions  have  since  become  general  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  have  enabled  workmen  not  only 
to  make  their  own  terms  with  employers,  but 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  legislation, 
especially  in  defeating  appropriations  to  pro- 
mote immigration  of  laborers.  They  have  a 
trades  and  labor  council  comprising  28  societies 
and  8,000  members,  with  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  parliamentary  representation.  In 
this  colony  eight  hours  as  a  rule  constitute  a 
working  day,  and  wages  vary  from  Is.  to  2«. 
(24  to  48  cts.  gold)  an  hour.  Trades  unions 
also  exist  to  some  extent  in  New  Zealand  and 
other  British  colonies.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion known  as  the  "Canada  Labor  Union," 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  local  trades 
unions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  influence 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  working  class. 
There  are  no  trades  unions  in  Canada  of  na- 
tional (or  rather  of  colonial)  extent,  except 
those  which  are  connected  with  organizations 
in  the  United  States. — ^Trades  unions  after  the 
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English  model  (Oewerhoereine)  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Germany  in  1868.  The  laws  prohibit- 
ing combination  had  been  repealed  in  Prussia 
two  years  before,  and  a  law  passed  permitting 
employers  and  workmen  (excepting  agricultu- 
ral laborers)  to  arrange  terms  in  their  own 
way,  provided  they  abstained  from  physical 
compulsion,  insults,  and  defamation.  A  simi- 
lar law  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  the 
North  German  confederation  in  1869.  The 
same  year  Dr.  Max  Hirsch  formed  a  plan  to 
unite  the  working  classes  of  Germany  into 
one  confederation  under  a  central  direction. 
The  local  branches  of  all  the  trades  within 
certain  limits  elect  some  central  branch  (if 
in  a  large  town)  or  the  branches  of  some 
central  place,  and  commit  to  such  branch  or 
branches  the  election  of  a  general  council, 
which  exercises  the  chief  executive  power, 
while  the  legislative  power  is  committed  to 
an  assembly  of  branch  delegates.  These  local 
or  district  federations  are  united  in  a  nation- 
al federation,  with  a  legislative  assembly  com- 
posed of  their  several  delegates,  and  a  cen- 
tral executive  committee  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly. There  is  also  an  officer  known  as 
the  union  attorney,  who,  besides  being  the 
chief  business  manager  of  the  confederation, 
has  the  special  task  of  disseminating  its  f>rinci- 
ples.  Unlike  the  English  trades  unions,  which 
sprang  from  small  affiliations  spontaneously 
formed  by  the  working  men,  the  system  of  the 
German  Gewerkv^reine  originated  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  class,  and  existed  in  its 
completeness  as  an  idea  before  the  local  unions 
had  come  into  being.  The  number  of  members 
embraced  in  the  German  unions  is  therefore 
not  as  great  as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of 
their  elaborate  organization.  In  1869  it  was 
stated  at  80,000,  comprised  in  267  local  socie- 
ties existing  in  145  towns,  and  representing 
the  following  trades :  miners,  masons  and  stone 
cutters,  potters,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  cabi- 
net makers,  shoe  and  harness  makers,  tailors, 
weavers,  painters  and  lithographers,  gold  and 
silver  smiths,  machine  builders,  and  metal 
workers.  Besides  these,  the  confederation  in- 
cluded societies  of  factory  operatives  and  other 
workpeople  belonging  to  no  special  trade.  By 
1872  the  number  of  trades  had  increased  from 
18  to  18,  and  the  number  of  branches  from 
267  to  850 ;  but  the  membership  had  fallen  off 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  10,000,  which  was  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  war  with  France,  and 
in  part  to  the  discouragement  which  followed 
the  failure  of  the  great  strike  of  1869  among 
the  miners  at  Waldenburg  in  Silesia,  which 
had  been  supported  by  the  confederation.  The 
increase  of  membership  in  1878  and  1874  was 
about  2,000.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Ger- 
man trades,  unions  devoted  to  the  socialistic 
doctrines  of  Lassalle,  who  hold  aloof  from  the 
confederation  organized  by  Hirsch,  and  stig- 
matize its  leaders  as  ^^  harmony  apostles.^'  The 
growth  of  trades  unions  among  the  socialist 
workmen  is  greatly  checked  by  the  action  of 


the  police,  who  break  up  large  numbers  of  soch 
societies  every  year,  for  inte^erence  in  politics. 
— In  France  the  legal  position  of  the  working 
class  with  respect  to  the  right  of  combination 
is  but  indistinctly  defined.  In  1864  the  law 
upon  this  subject  was  so  modified  as  to  make 
coalition  no  longer  a  crime,  and  to  give  4o 
workmen  the  right  of  striking  as  well  as  that 
of  holding  public  meetings.  But  the  law  of 
1791,  which  prohibits  societies  composed  of 
persons  of  the  same  trade  or  profession,  was 
still  in  force.  As  the  authorities  had  long  tol- 
erated associations  formed  in  contravention  of 
the  law,  the  workmen  now  organized  '^  soci- 
eties of  resistance,"  similar  to  those  trades 
unions  which  are  organized  for  trade  purposes 
alone.  Many  of  these  were  afterward  affiliated 
with  the  international  association.  (See  Ixtee- 
NiLTioNAL  Association.)  In  1868  the  govern- 
ment intimated  that  the  villous  trades  in  Paris 
would  be  permitted  to  organize  under  the  di- 
rection of  syndical  chambers,  on  condition  of 
abstaining  from  politics.  In  1875  there  were 
about  100  such  syndicates  among  the  employ- 
ers, and  about  70  among  the  workmen.  The 
latter  were  refused  the  privilege  of  forming  a 
central  committee,  while  the  employers'  syndi- 
cates have  both  a  central  committee  and  a 
newspaper  organ. — In  Belgium  trades  unions 
have  become  prominent  within  a  few  years 
past,  and  have  made  several  vigorous  strikes 
at  the  manufacturing  centres.  Switzerland 
has  flourishing  trades  unions,  which  resemble 
the  English  societies,  but  several  related  trades 
are  usually  represented  in  one  organization. 
They  embrace  both  trade  and  benefit  purposes, 
and  take  part  in  politics.  The  strikes  among 
the  Swiss  unions  from  1868  to  1873  inclusive 
varied  from  a  few  days  to  several  months.  In 
a  fair  proportion  of  cases  the  objects  of  the 
workmen  were  attained.  In  Italy  trades  unions 
have  existed  since  about  1865,  and  several 
strikes  have  occurred.  The  strictness  of  the 
combination  lawjs  has  depended  a  good  deal 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  tribunals  charged  with 
their  execution.  Ooalition  to  raise  or  lower 
wages  is  made  criminal  only  when  entered 
into  "  unjustly  or  abusively,"  or  "  without  rea- 
sonable cause."  There  are  trades  unions  in 
other  European  countries,  but  they  exercise 
little  influence  on  industrial  relations,  and  no- 
where on  the  continent  are  these  organizations 
so  powerful  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While 
the  laws  of  the  continental  countries  repress 
combinations  to  raise  wages,  they  encourage 
provident  and  mutual  aid  societies. — ^Though 
the  working  men  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  unrestricted  liberty  of  combination, 
the  trades  unions  of  this  country  do  not  com- 
pare if  ith  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
membership,  resources,  or  discipline,  nor  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  combined  bene- 
ficial objects  with  trade  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing table  comprises  the  principal  unions  with 
a  national  organization;  all  of  these,  except 
the  miners'  union,  have  branches  in  Canada: 
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NAMES  OF  SOCIETIES. 


iDtemational  typographical  union . . . 

Machinists^  and  blacksmiths''  Inter- 
national union 

Iron  moulders*  union  of  North 
America 

Brotherhood  of  locomotive  engineers 

Journeymen  tailors^  national  trades 
union 

Coopers^  International  union 

Cigar  makers^  international  union. . 

Miners*  national  union.. 

United  sons  of  Yulcan 


DaS«of 

BttiOB. 


1852 

18S9 

1859 
1868 

1865 
1870 

■  «  •  • 

1878 
1874 


No.  of 
ImacliM. 


171 


150 
188 

40 

•  •  •  • 

100 
847 


No.  of 
ban. 


10,295 

8,000 

7,600 
12,000 

2,300 
5,000 
5,000 
85,856 
4,000 


The  millers'  union  comprises  (Organizations 
which  have  existed  for  years  in  different  states, 
of  which  the  strongest  was  that  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners  of  Pennsylvania.  The  memher- 
ship  of  the  national  association  is  now  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  20,840; 
Ohio,  4,734;  Illinois,  5,122;  Indiana,  2,185; 
Indian  territory,  57;  Iowa,  272;  Colorado, 
242 ;  Wyoming,  544 ;  Maryland,  431 ;  Missouri, 
647 ;  Kansas,  123 ;  Tennessee,  129  ;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 178.  The  society  of  the  '*  United  Sons 
of  Vulcan  "  comprises  iron  puddlers  and  iron 
boilers.  The  local  unions  are  called  *^  forges." 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  the  brick- 
layers' national  union,  the  united  order  of 
American  plasterers,  the  house  painters,  the  hat 
finishers'  association,  the  knights  of  St.  Cris- 
pin (shoemakers),  the  order  of  morocco  dress- 
ers, the  journeymen  horse  shoers'  union,  the 
society  of  locomotive  firemen,  the  mule  spin- 
ners of  the  cotton  factories,  and  the  weav- 
ers, who  in  May,  1875,  amalgamated  their  lo- 
cal unions  into  one  association.  There  are 
also  many  local  societies,  some  of  which,  es- 
pecially among  those  in  the  larger  cities,  are 
of  considerable  importance.  The  financial 
panic  of  1878  was  followed  by  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  membership  of  many  of  the  unions. 
In  New  York  city  the  aggregate  membership 
in  1873  was  44,950;  in  1874,  85,765.  In  1871 
the  knights  of  St  Crispin  had  about  300  branch* 
es  and  70,000  members;  now  they  scarcely 
have  a  general  organization,  though  many  of 
the  branches  survive  with  a  reduced  member- 
ship.— ^In  the  national  trades  organizations  of 
the  United  States,  legislative  power  is  confided 
to  an  assembly  of  delegates,  to  which  each 
local  union  sends  a  number  bearing  a  stated 
relation  to  its  membership,  and  the  action  of 
these  bodies  is  generally -final.  The  princi- 
pal exceptions  are  in  the  tailors'  union  and 
the  iron  moulders'  union,  in  both  of  which 
questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
unions,  and  not  as  in  England  by  a  majority 
of  individual  voters.  The  assemblies  of  dele- 
gates elect  the  executive  ofiicers,  usually  for  a 
term  of  one  year.  The  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  the  skilled  trades  usually  include 
apprenticeship.  In  the  typographical  union 
the  period  required  is  four  years.  This  union 
admits  pressmen,  and  also  charters  local  unions 
of  pressmen.  *The  iron  moulders'  union  ad- 


mits brass  moulders  on  the  same  conditions  as 
iron  moulders,  one  of  which  conditions  is  th6 
ability  to  earn  the  average  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  locality  where  the  candidate  is 
employed.  The  locomotive  engineers  require 
that  the  candidate  shall  be  a  white  man,  not 
less  than  21  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and 
write,  of  temperate  habits  and  good  moral 
character,  and  possessing  at  least  one  year's 
experience  as  an  engineer.  The  contributions 
in  the  American  societies  are  generally  small. 
Those  of  the  tailors'  union  are  but  10  cts.  a 
month.  Among  the  miners  there  is  a  strike 
fund,  to  which  the  contributions  are  25  cts.  a 
month.  In  several  unions  the  initiation  fees, 
and  charges  for.  new  charters,  travelling  cards, 
&c.,  cofistitute  the  only  sources  of  income  for 
general  purposes.  In  the  brotherhood  of  loco- 
motive engineers,  the  iron  moulders'  union,  and 
some  others,  the  benefit  features,  so  largely 
developed  in  the  English  societies,  appear  to  a 
limited  extent.  In  most  of  the  states  the  trades 
unions  need  legislation  for  the  better  security 
of  their  funds.  The  subject  of  a  national  law 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  of  legislation  for  the 
better  protection  of  life  in  mining  and  oth- 
er dangerous  occupations,  has  been  agitated. 
Nearly  aU  of  the  societies  above  named  declare 
themselves  opposed  to  strikes  except  as  a  last 
resort,  and  several  of  them  require  their  mem- 
bers to  make  an  effort  to  settle  disputes  by 
arbitration,  before  applying  to  the  society  at 
large  for  authority  to  strike.  A  tendency  to- 
ward federation  has  manifested  itself  among 
the  trades  unions  of  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  organization  of  the  workingmen's  assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  however 
had  but  a  brief  existence.  In  February,  1876, 
an  amalgamated  association  of  iron  workers 
was  formed,  embracing  societies  previously 
existing  in  different  branches  of  the  iron 
trade.  The  national  labor  union,  organized 
at  Baltimore  in  1666,  although  assuming  to 
represent  the  working  men  of  the  country, 
found  comparatively  little  support  among  the 
trades  unions,  and  gradually  took  the  form  of 
a  political  party.  A  national  industrial  «on- 
gress  was  formed  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  July, 
1878.  Besides  an  exchange  of  views  between 
the  representatives  of  the  different  industries, 
its  objects  included  united  action  for  legisla- 
tion. Most  of  the  large  societies  and  many 
of  the  local  unions  were  represented. — See  Le- 
mercier,  iStudes  sur  les  asBcHationa  autriirea 
(Paris,  1857) ;  Brentano,  Die  ArbeiUgilden  der 
Oegenwart  (Leipsic,  1871  et  seq.) ;  the  count  de 
Paris,  L§s  associations  outrikres  en  Angleterre 
(French  and  English,  1869);  Nadaud,  Eistoire 
des  classes  owori^es  en  Angleterre  (Paris,  1 872) ; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  La  question  ovvriere  au  XIX* 
sQcle  (Paris,  1872);  Bamberger,  Die  Arhei- 
terfrage  (Stuttgart,  1878);  and  Mazaroz,  Les 
chaines  de  Vesela/cage  modeme  (Paris,  1876). 

TRADB  WINDS,  the  prevailing  N.  £.  and  S. 
E.  winds,  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres respectively,  that  blow  from  the  par- 
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ollelt  80°  N.  and  8.  toward  the  eqnator.  They 
ore  atmospheric  curreats  moving  toward  the 
eqnator  to  tiil  the  spaces  left  b;  the  airs  that 
have  become  hented  and  passed  np  to  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  belt 
of  the  eijuatoria]  oalms.  These  currents,  mov- 
ing continually  toward  larger  parallelti  ut  lati- 
tude, do  not  at  once  acquire  the  increasing 
eastwardlj  movement  of  the  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  revolving  beneath,  and  the  lag- 
ging occasioned  bj  the  earth  slipping  awaj 
under  them  produces  a  deviation  from  a  direct 
meridional  movement  tu  respects  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  an  apparent  progress  of  the 
currents  toward  tlie  west.  Beyond  the  limits 
stated  above  these  currents  merge  into  the  re- 
gions of  variable  winds  and  cairns.  (See  Me- 
TEOBOLOOY,  Bnd  Raih.)  The  trade  winds  have 
been  known  to  Europeans  since  the  end  of  the 
14th  oentary;  to  them  Columbus  owed  his 
prosperous  voyages  to  America,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  moat  important  factor  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean.  The  limits  within  which 
the  trades  prevail  vary  from  month  to  month 
with  the  varying  position  of  the  sun,  the  range 
being  about  ten  degrees.  In  general  the  trade 
wind  it  not  accompanied  by  clonds,  and  the  tur 
is  comparatively  dry. — See  Maory's,  Fitzroy'a, 
and  Andrau's  trade-wind  charts,  the  admiral- 
ty v^ind  charts,  and  Coffin's  "Winds  of  the 
Globe,"  to  be  published  in  1876  by  the  Smith- 
sonian institution;  also  Ferrel's  " Motions  of 
Fluids  and  Solids"  (New  York,  1860). 

TUFiLGAK  (ano.  PromontoHvm  Juttonu),  a 
cape  of  Spain,  on  the  8.  W.  coast,  at  the  N. 
W.  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  lat. 
36°  Itf  N.,  Ion.  6'  1'  W.,  about  29  m.  S.  E.  of 
Cadiz.  It  is  memorable  for  the  naval  battle 
fought  near  it,  Oct.  21,  180G,  between  the 
Enj^lisb  under  Nelson  and  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain.     (See  Nelsom,  Hobatio.) 

lUGlGANTB.    See  Oim,  vol.  viii.,  p.  821. 

TUGOPAH,  a  name  given  by  Ouvier  to  the 
birds  of  the  pheasant  family  comprised  in  the 
genas  eeriomii  (Swains.).  The  bill  resembles 
that  of  the  common  fowl ;  the  wings  are  am- 
ple and  very  concave,  with  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  quills  the  longest;  tul  rounded,  and 
its  coverts  ample ;  tarsi  stout  and  armed  with 
a  small  spur,  anterior  toes  nnited  at  the  base 
by  membrane,  and  the  claws  long  and  curved. 
There  are  three  or  four  specie.i,  inhabitants 
of  the  gloomy  and  thick  pine  forests  of  the 
high  mountains  of  central  Asia;  they  are 
solitary  and  shy,  and  discoverable  only  by 
tlieir  shrill  whistle;  the  plumage  is  very  bril- 
liant, being  red,  varied  with  block,  bine,  and 
golden,  and  with  whito  eye-like  spots.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  homed  pheasant  ((7. 
tatyra.  Swains.),  of  the  size  of  a  large  domes- 
tic fowl ;  the  males  hare  the  sides  of  the  head 
naked,  and  in  the  spring  behind  each  eve  a 
long  reddish  and  bluish  horn  directed  oblique- 
ly backward,  and  under  the  throat  long,  na- 
ked, bluish,  expansile  wattles ;  the  feathers  are 
lengthened  and  disunited  on  the  crown,  pur- 


plish black,  becoming  crimson  on  the  occipnt; 
bock  of  neck  and  bare  skin  in  front  surround- 
ed by  deep  black  ;  wings  and  back  brown  with 
an  eyed  white  spot  at  Uie  end  of  each  feather ; 
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rest  of  plnmage  deep  red  with  small  spots  of 
whito;  the  female  and  young  are  browniah, 
and  have  neither  the  horns  nor  the  wattles; 
the  males  do  not  attain  the  full  beauty  of  their 
plumage  tilt  the  third  yeaf.  The  food  con- 
sists of  grains,  roots,  insects,  and  larvte.  There 
are  also  the  golden-breasted  and  black-headed 
tragopans,  similar  to  the  preceding. 

IKACCS,  mHNTBM,  the  Latin  name  of  a 
German  botanist,  whose  real  name  waa  Bock, 
born  at  Heidersbach  in  1488,  died  ot  Hom- 
bach  in  1663.  He  was  successively  head  of  a 
school  in  ZweibrQcken  and  snperintendent  of 
the  ducal  garden,  Protestant  pastor  at  Hom- 
bach,  and  physician  of  the  coant  of  Naasan 
in  SaarhrQck.  He  published  Nevet  KrAnter- 
buch  torn  UntcTKhiede,  Wirkung  vfid  KahmeK 
der  Kraater,  to  im  DevUehland  icachtm  (fol., 
Strasburg,  1561 ;  Latin  translation  by  Eyber, 
1563).  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  modern 
times  toward  the  olassification  of  plants. 

IIAIUKC  lEBElTIS.    See  AnBurra. 

'niUAN  (Mabous  ULPinB  Toajaitus),  a  Ro~ 
man  emperor,  horn  in  Italico,  near  Seville, 
Spun,  Sept.  18,  A.  D.  62,  died  in  Selinus  (after- 
ward called  Trajanopolis),  Cilicia,  in  August, 
117.  He  was  the  son  of  Traj'anus,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  early  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  served  as  a  mili- 
tary tribune  in  the  wars  of  the  East,  before 
86  was  made  pnstor,  and  in  SI  became  con- 
sul along  with  M.  Acilina  Glabrio.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  sent  by  Do- 
mitian  to  Germany  to  command  the  troops  on 
the  lower  Rhine.  When  at  the  close  of  97 
Nerva  adopted  him  and  chose  him  as  his  snc- 
cesaor,  the  selection  met  with  general  acqaies- 
cenoe,  although  no  previons  emperor  had  be«n 
born  ont  of  Italy.    His  title  after  his  elevation 
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to  the  imperial  dignity  was  Imperator  Oaesar 
Nerva  Trajanus  Augastns.  In  January,  98, 
Trajan,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Cologne, 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  hut  for  many  months 
he  did  not  go  to  Rome,  heing  engaged  in  war 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
He  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  and  soon  received,  for  his  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
to  improve  the  judicature,  the  title  of  Pater 
PatrifiB,  and  the  new  designation  of  Optimus. 
In  100  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  his  warm 
personal  friend,  pronounced  his  panegyric  up- 
on him.  In  101  Trajan  crossed  the  Danube, 
defeated  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  monarch,  took 
many  of  his  strong  posts  and  his  capital  Sar- 
mizegitusa,  and,  having  compelled  him  to  sue 
for  peace,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  with 
the  title  of  Dacicus.  In  104  Decebalus  broke 
his  treaty,  refused  to  comply  with  the  emper- 
or^s  demand  that  he  should  surrender  himself, 
and  when  Trajan  marched  against  him  first  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  enemy.  The  conquest 
of  Dacia  was  now  determined  upon,  and  an 
immense  bridge  was  built  across  the  Danube, 
over  which  the  Roman  army  passed  into  that 
country.  This  bridge  was  the  largest  work  of 
the  kind  ever  built  by  the  ancients,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Oassius,  consisted  of  20  piers, 
150  ft.  high,  60  ft.  wide,  170  ft.  apart,  and 
united  by  wooden  arches;  it  was  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  town  of 
Tchernetz  in  W.  Wallachia.  '  Decebalus  was  de- 
feated at  all  points,  and  in  despair  killed  him- 
self (106) ;  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  and  fortified  posts  were 
built  and  colonists  settled  in  it  (107).  When 
the  emperor  returned  to  Rome,  he  exhibited 
to  the  people  games  which  lasted  128  days, 
and  in  which  11,000  animals  were  killed  and 
10,000  gladiators  fought.  In  the  following 
years  he  carried  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Parthians  and  Armenians,  and  was  engaged  in 
numerous  military  expeditions,  the  history  of 
whieh  is  almost  altogether  lost.  In  the  spring 
of  115  he  marched  against  the  Parthians,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  submission  of  Ar- 
menia and  the  princes  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. He  crossed  the  Tigris  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  subdued  the  country  beyond  that  river, 
and  returned  to  Antioch  the  same  year.  In 
116  he  again  marched  to  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 
down  that  stream  to  the  Persian  gulf,  but  was 
recalled  by  a  general  uprising  in  tne  provinces 
which  he  had  reduced.  Arriving  at  Ctesiphon, 
he  gave  the  Parthians  a  king  whom  they  quick- 
ly expelled.  After  the  siege  of  Atrss  in  Meso- 
potamia he  fell  sick,  and,  leaving  his  successor 
Hadrian  in  command  in  Syria,  started  for  Italy, 
but  died  on  the  way.  Ilis  ashes  were  carried 
to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  placed  under  the 
column  bearing  his  name,  which  he  had  erected 
in  honor  of  his  Dacian  victories. — ^For  many 
generations  afterward  Trajan's  reign  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  brilliant  in  the  imperial  an- 
nals.   The  Roman  arms  were  carried  further 


than  ever  before  or  after,  and  rarely  suffered 
defeat.  Besides  the  conquests  in  Dacia  and 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  Arabia  Petra^a  was 
made  subject  to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  the  governor  of  Syria.  Nor  were  his 
works  for  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
dominions  less  important*.  He  constructed  an 
artificial  harbor  at  Centum  Celled  (now  Civit4 
Vecchia),  built  the  port  of  Ancona,  made  sev- 
eral great  roads  in  various  ^arts  of  the  empire, 
one  of  which  was  across  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  erected  magnificent  bridges.  He  founded 
several  libraries  in  Rome,  one  of  which,  called 
Ulpia  Bibliothecay  was  very  celebrated ;  built 
a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  also  the 
Forum  Trajanum,  his  great  work,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  column  of  Trajan,  erected  in 
112.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  intem- 
perate and  licentious.  Many  writers  doubt  the 
magnitude  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  during  his 
reign.  His  correspondence  with  the  younger 
PUny,  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  Christians,  displays 
an  unusual  consideration  for  justice  and  hu- 
manity. In  his  reply  to  Pliny  he  says :  "  You 
have  adopted  the  right  course,  my  friend,  with 
regard  to  the  Christians ;  for  no  universal  rule, 
to  be  applied  in  all  cases,  can  be  fixed  in  this 
matter.  They  should  not  be  searched  for ;  but 
when  accused  and  convicted,  they  should  be 
punished ;  yet  if  any  one  denies  that  he  has 
been  a  Christian,  and  proves  it  by  action, 
namely,  by  worshipping  our  gods,  he  is  to  be 
pardoned  upon  his  repentance,  even  though 
suspicion  may  still  cleave  to  him  from  his  ante- 
cedents. But  anonymous  accusations  must  not 
be  admitted  in  any  criminal  process ;  it  sets  a 
bad  example  and  is  contrary  to  our  age."  * 
TKALL,  RisMll  Thadier,  an  American  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Vernon,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  Aug. 
5, 1812.  His  parents  removed  to  western  New 
York  in  his  childhood.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  for  some  time  practised  the  profession  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  system.  In  1840 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  in  1848  he 
opened  a  water-cure  establishment;  and  in 
1858  he  established  a  medical  school  for  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  called  the  "  New  York  Hygeio- 
Therapentio  College,"  since  removed  to  Flor- 
ence, N.  J.  He  has  edited  the  "  Hydropathic 
Review  "  and  other  periodicals  devoted  to  hy- 
dropathy and  temperance,  and  has  published 
"  Hydropathic  Encyclopsddia "  (New  York, 
1852);  "Hydropathic  Cook  Book"  (1854); 
"Prize  Essay  on  Tobacco"  (1854);  "Uterine 
Diseases  and  Displacements  "  (1855) ;  "  Home 
Treatment  for  Sexual  Abuses;"  "  The  Alcoholic 
Controversy;"  "The  Complete  Gymnasium" 
(1857);  "Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs" 
(1861);  "Handbook  of  Hygienic  Practice" 
(1865);  "The  True  Temperance  Platform" 
(1864) ;  "  Sexual  Physiology  "  (1866) ;  "  Water 
Cure  for  the  Million  "  (1867) ;  "  Digestion  and 
Dyspepsia"  (1874);  "The  Human  Voice" 
(1874) ;  and  "  Popular  Physiology  "  (1875). 
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lUHI,  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  province  and  27  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Ban ;  pop.  in  1872,  24,388.  It  ia  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  cathedral  with  one  of  the  loftiest 
tow  era  in  Italy.  The  harbor  was  formerly  very 
deep,  but  is  now  accessible  only  to  amaU  ves* 
aels.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  oil,  wine,  grain, 
almonds,  and  figs. 

nARQIIiSiB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  district  of  Tanjore,  Madraa,  on  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cavery,  147  m.  8. 
by  W.  of  Madras;  pop.  about  25,000.  There 
are  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
el, and  several  schools.  Tranquebar  has  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  oil,  and  soap. 
It  belonged  to  the  Danes,  but  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1845. 

TRUSCAPCMJL    See  Caucasus. 

TBANSCDIBERTAL  (Latin  trarueendere,  to  go 
beyond),  in  metaphysics,  a  term  applied  in 
general  to  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  not 
suggested  or  limited  by  experience.  In  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  irameendens  and  tran- 
teendentalU  designated  anything  that  was  not 
prcBdicamentalis,  that  is,  anything  that  rose 
above,  was  not  comprehended  in,  and  could 
not  be  defined  by,  either  of  the  ten  tnmma 
genera  or  categories  of  Aristotle.  Thus,  being 
was  transcendental,  and  only  some  category 
of  being  was  priedicamentaL  Kant  gave  new 
and  distinct  significations  to  transeendens  and 
traTueendentalii,  The  former  designated  what 
is  wholly  beyond  experience,  is  conceivable 
neither  a  priori  nor  a  potterioriy  and  thus  lies 
beyond  every  category  of  thought.  The  latter 
designated  a  priori  conceptions  and  judgments, 
which  are  necessary  and  universal,  and  which 
transcend  the  sphere,  while  affording  the  con- 
ditions, of  the  contingent  knowledge  furnished 
by  experience.  Thus  by  the  transcendental, 
formal,  or  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  is  meant 
his  system  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  reason, 
which  occupies  itself  not  with  the  objects  or 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  subjective 
ideas  or  forms,  as  time,  space,  substance,  and 
causality,  through  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented to  us  as  phenomena.  Objects  in  them- 
selves (ZHnge  an  sieh)  he  deemed  transcendent. 
—In  mathematics,  transcendental  quantities 
are  those  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite 
number  of  algebraic  terms,  but  are  represented 
by  means  either  of  logarithms,  or  variable  ex- 
ponents, or  some  of  the  trigonometrical  func- 
tions. Transcendental  curves,  as  the  logarith- 
mic spiral,  are  those  whose  equation  is  tran- 
scendental, i.  0.,  expresses  a  relation  between 
transcendental  quantities. 

TRANSFDBIOM  OF  BLOOD,  the  operation  of 
introducing  into  the  vascular  system  of  one 
animal  blood  taken  from  the  vessels  of  another. 
This  operation  was  suggested  and  described  by 
Libavius  early  in  the  17th  century,  but  it  was 
first  successfully  practised  by  Richard  Lower 
in  England  in  1665.  Some  years  previously 
it  had  been  ascertained  by  Robert  Boyle  that 


various  medicinal  substances  might  be  injected 
directly  into  the  blood  vessels  of  theliving  dog, 
with  the  result  of  producing  their  specific  effect 
upon  the  animal  system,  as  if  tkey  had  been 
introduced  by  the  stomach.  Lower's  experi- 
ments were  also  performed  upon  the  dog,  by 
connecting,  by  means  of  a  tube,  the  carotid 
artery  of  one  animal  with  the  jugular  vein  of 
another,  the  vein  of  the  second  dog  being 
allowed  to  remain  open  above  the  point  of 
connection.  Thus  the  blood  lost  by  the  second 
dog  was  supplied  by  that  coming  from  the 
carotid  artery  of  the  first.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  animal  into  whose  vessels  the 
blood  was  introduced  in  this  way  by  transfu- 
sion remained  uninjured,  while  the  other  died 
of  exhaustion  from  haemorrhage.  These  ex- 
periments encouraged  the  idea  of  performing 
a  similar  operation  upon  the  human  subject. 
This  was  first  done  in  France  in  1666  by  Denys 
and  Emmerets.  They  believed  that  the  opera- 
tion might  result  in  tbe  cure  of  chronic  diseases 
by  introducing  into  the  veins  of  the  patient 
healthy  blood  from  a  foreign  source ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  transfused  the  blood  of  a  sheep 
for  this  purpose  into  a  man.  The  first  re- 
sults were  said  to  have  been  so  favorable  as 
to  excite  the  most  extravagant  anticipations, 
and  to  create  great  enthusiasm  in  the  minds 
of  the  medical  profession  in  favor  of  the  opera- 
tion. But  these  promises  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  as  several  instances  occurred  soon  after- 
ward where  the  operation  was  followed  by  bad 
consequences,  there  was  a  corresponding  re- 
action against  it,  and  in  1668  the  parliament 
of  Paris  forbade  its  repetition  except  by  special 
consent  of  the  faculty.  In  1818  the  operation 
of  transfusion  was  again  taken  up  by  Dr.  Blun- 
dell  of  London,  who  carefully  experimented 
upon  it  as  applied  to  its  originiU  and  legitimate 
object,  namely,  the  restoration  of  life  ^ter  ex- 
hausting haemorrhage.  He  performed  88  ex- 
periments upon  dogs,  and  established  by  them 
the  following  facts:  1,  that  dogs,  when  ex- 
hausted by  haemorrhage,  may  be  resuscitated, 
even  after  momentary  stopnage  of  the  respira- 
tion, by  injecting  the  blood  of  other  dogs ;  2^ 
that  human  blood  injected  into  a  dog,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  the  loss  caused  by 
abundant  haemorrhage,  produces  a  temporary 
reanimation,  but  does  not  save  life,  as  the  dog 
dies  some  hours  afterward ;  8,  that  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  whether  arterial  or  venous, 
will  be  successful  if  the  two  animals  belong  to 
the  same  species;  4,  that  the  blood  used  in 
transfusion  need  not  be  conveyed  directly  from 
the  vascular  system  of  one  animal  to  that  of 
the  other,  but  may  be  received  into  a  cup  and 
passed  through  a  syringe,  without  being  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The 
operation  was  thus  placed  upon  its  proper  foot- 
ing, and  one  of  the  important  conditions  for 
its  success  brought  into  notice ;  namely,  that 
•the  blood  used  for  transfusion  should  belong 
to  an  animal  of  the  same  or  at  least  a  kindred 
species.    This  explained  in  great  measure  the 
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bad  results  of  the  earlier  operations,  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  sheep  had  been  introduced 
into  the  veins  of  the  human  subject  This  fact 
was  still  further  elaborated  bj  subsequent  ex- 
perimenters. If  the  animals  used  for  experi- 
ment belong  to  different  classes,  as  where  the 
blood  of  a  quadruped  is  introduced  into  the 
veins  of  a  bird,  or  that  of  a  bird  into  the  veins 
of  a  quadruped,  even  in  small  quantity,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  an  actually  poisonous  effect,  and 
death  follows  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the 
animals  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  are  not 
of  the  same  genus,  as  where  the  blood  of  the 
cow  or  the  sheep  is  introduced  into  the  vessels 
of  the  cat  or  the  rabbit,  or  human  blood  into 
those  of  the  dog,  there  is  a  temporary  reani- 
mation,  but  lioxious  effects  afterward  follow, 
and  death  occurs  at  the  end  of  some  days. 
These  noxious  results  appear  to  be  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  presence  of  the  fi  brine  'of  the 
blood ;  for  if  this  be  removed  by  beating  the 
fresh  blood  before  its  injection,  they  do  not 
follow,  or  at  least  are  much  less  strongly 
marked.  Nevertheless,  the  blood  of  animals 
belonging  to  a  different  class,  even  when  de- 
fibrinated,  though  no  longer  actually  poison- 
ous, does  not  resuscitate  or  preserve  the  animal 
experimented  on  from  the  effects  of  hemor- 
rhage. To  secure  this  beneficial  effect,  the 
animals  must  be  within  certain  limits  of  con- 
sanguinity. If  the  blood  be  used  fresh,  they 
must  belong  to  the  same  species ;  and  if  it  be 
defibrinated,  they  must  still  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  Furthermore,  it  is  found  that  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  are  essential  to  its  vivify- 
ing influence.  The  fibrine  may  be  removed 
without  injury,  and  in  some  cases,  as  above 
mentioned,  even  with  benefit.  But  the  injec- 
tion of  serum  alone,  that  is,  blood  deprived  of 
both  fibrine  and  globules,  is  useless  as  a  means 
of  preserving  life. — ^With  these  improvements 
the  operation  of  transfusion  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  human  subject.  After  an 
abundant  heamorrhage  there  is  frequently  an 
interval,  often  of  several  hours,  during  which, 
although  the  h»morrhage  may  have  ceased,  the 
patient  is  evidently  sinking,  and  other  means 
of  restoration  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  to  such 
oases  that  the  operation  of  transfusion  is 
adapted.  B^rard  has  recorded  14  instances 
of  this  kind,  most  of  them  cases  of  h»mor- 
rhage  after  delivery,  in  which  the  life  of  the 
patient  was  saved  by  this  means.  There  are 
certain  rules  which  it  is  ioiportant  to  observe : 
1.  In  transfusion  in  the  human  subject,  it  is 
of  course  human  blood  that  should  be  used, 
supplied  by  a  healthy,  vigorous  person.  2.  But 
a  small  qaantity,  namely,  from  two  to  four 
ounces,  si^ould  be  injected  at  a  time.  This 
amount  is  generally  sufficient ;  if  not,  the  in- 
jection may  be  repeated  after  an  interval.  All 
that  is  required  by  the  transfusion  is  to  restore 
the  patient  to  consciousness  and  bring  him  into 
such  a  condition  that  he  can  take  and  appro- 
priate nourishment  and  stimulus.  8.  If  the  in- 
jection be  made  by  a  syringe,  great  care  should 


be  taken  that  the  blood  be  not  allowed  to 
fall  below  its  natural  temperature  of  100°  F., 
and  especially  that  no  bubbles  of  2dr  become 
entangled  with  it  and  thus  introduced  into  the 
veins.  4.  The  injection  should  be  made  slowly, 
and  terminated  as  soon  as  the  requisite  effect 
has  been  produced.  5.  The  delay  should  not 
be  sa  great  as  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  blood 
becoming  cdagulated,  either  in  the  syringe  or 
within  the  veins  of  the  patient. 

TIUNSIT9  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of  a 
planet  across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  satel- 
lite across  the  disk  of  its  primary ;  also,  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian 
of  the  place  of  observation,  sometimes  called 
its  culmination.  Of  the  planets,  only  Mercury 
and  Venus,  having  orbits  within  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  can  present  this  phenomenon.  The 
transits  of  Venus  are  employed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sun^s  distance ;  they  recur  at 
alternate  intervals  of  8  and  105^,  and  8  and 
121  i  years.  The  earliest  transit  of  the  sun^s 
disk  of  which  we  have  an  account  is  that  of 
Venus  in  1689,  predicted  and  observed  by  Jere- 
miah Horrox,  an  amateur  astronomer  of  Lan- 
cashire, England.  The  transits  of  the  last 
century,  in  Sie  years  1761  and  1769,  were  ob- 
served with  great  care,  expeditions  having  been 
equipped  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief  Euro- 
pean states.  But  the  results  then  obtained 
were  not  so  trustworthy  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. Two  methods  of  observation  were 
relied  on,  both  depending  on  time,  though  not 
in  the  same  way.  It  had  been  suggested  by 
Halley,  early  in  the  century,  that  instead  of 
observing  the  position  of  Venus  on  the  sun^s 
face  at  any  assigned  instant  (for  the  purpose 
of  thence  determining  her  relative  parallactic 
displacement  and  so  her  distance),  the  observ- 
ers should  note  the  interval  of  time  occupied 
by  the  planet  in  completing  her  transit  As 
the  effect  of  parallax  would  be  to  cause  her  to 
traverse  different  chords,  as  seen  by  observers 
at  northern  and  at  southern  stations,  there 
would  result  a  difference  in  the  duration  of 
transit,  the  amount  of  which  would  enable 
astronomers  to  deduce  the  sun^s  distance.  De- 
lisle,  when  the  transit  of  1761  was  approach- 
ing, discovered  that  there  would  be  on  that 
occasion  disadvantages  in  applying  Halley's 
proposed  method,  wluoh  requires  that  both  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  transit  should  be 
seen;  and  he  proposed  another  method,  re- 
quiring only  that  one  or  other  of  these  phases 
should  be  noted.  According  to  this  plan,  two 
observers  were  both  to  note  the  beginning  (or 
else  both  to  note  the  end),  one  observing  the 
phase  where  it  occurred  as  early  as  possible, 
and  the  other  observing  it  where  it  occurred 
as  late  as  possible;  then,  by  noting  the  differ- 
ence of  time  between  their  two  observations, 
they  would  be  able  to  estimate  the  sun^s  dis- 
tance. Halley^s  method  was  manifestly  the 
easier,  since  each  observer  had  to  note  the  du- 
ration between  two  phenomena  both  of  which 
were  observed  by  him,  and  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  two  daratiom  tbnB  noted  coald  be 
determine^aionce;  whereas  in  Deliate's  meth- 
od each  observer  had  to  determine  the  absolute 
time  ot  a  single  phenomenon,  asd  a  compari- 
BOD  between  their  reeultg  could  onl j  be  effected 
satisfactorily  if  these  results  could  be  referred 
to  some  common  standard  time  of  reference, 
as  Greenwich  or  Fans  time.  But  in  the  ac- 
tual application  of  both  methods  another  diffi- 
culty obtruded  itself  into  notice.  It  was  found 
that  the  moment  when  Venus  was  in  internal 
contact,  either  at  in^css  or  egress,  could  not 
be  determined,  as  Halloy  had  hoped,  within  a 
single  second,  or  indeed  within  several  seconds. 
Accordingly  doobt  had  Jong  rested  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  sun's  distance  obtained 
from  the  observations  made  in  1761  and  ITG9. 
In  fact,  from  the  first,  theresalts  were  found  to 
be  widely  discordant  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  observations  were  interpreted. 
The  values  of  the  son's  distance  dednced  from 
the  tranait  of  1761  ranged  from  77,846,000  m, 
to  96,183,000iu. ;  those  deduced  from  the  tran- 
sit ot  1769,  thongh  not  rsjiging  quite  so  widely, 
ret  differed  by  more  than  4,000,000  m.,  the 
greatest  being  as  before  06,16S,OOO  m.,  the 
least  02,049,660  m.  Strangely  ecousb,  all  this 
.  was  forgotten  when  (after  Encke  had  published 
his  result  from  the  combination  of  both  series 
of  observations,  viz.,  95,265,000  m.)  a  long  pe- 
riod had  elapsed  during  which  the  test  books 
and  ephemerides  had  published  the  same  value 
for  this  important  element.  Accordingly, 
much  surprise  was  expressed  when  other  meth- 
ods of  observation  showed  that  this  valoe  so 
long  received  was  too  great  by  three  or  four 
million  miles,  the  true  value  ailpearing  to  be 
nearer  92,000,000  m.  Althongh  this  surprise 
was  by  do  means  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  yet  it  wbm  natural  that  much  attention 
should  be  attracted  to  the  transits  of  1S74  (Dec. 
8)  and  1883,  Accordingly  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  observation  of  the  earlier 
transit,  the  Dnited  States  in  particnlar  taking  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  work.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  nearly  Jl, 000,000  must  have  been 
expended  on  the  various  expeditions.  Stations 
were  occupied  in  Siberia,  Cnina,  Japan,  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  northern  India,  Persia,  Turkis- 
tan,  and  Ggyptin  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
at  a  number  of  islandsin  the  Indian  and  South- 
ern oceans,  from  Kerguelen  on  the  east  to  Chat- 
ham island  and  Now  Caledonia  on  the  west, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  being 
also  occupied  in  force.  Various  success  attend- 
ed the  observers,  but  on  the  whole  the  reBult* 
obtained  were  excellent.  Delisle's  method  and 
Halley's,  the  helioraetrio  method,  and  photog- 
raphy were  applied  at  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant stations ;  and  though  bad  weather  pre- 
vailed at  other  etationa,  the  object  of  the  expe- 
ditions was  achieved.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
St  present,  the  sun's  distance  indicated  by  these 
observations  is  about  92,000,000  m.  The  next 
transit  of  Venus  will  occur  Dec.  6, 1883,  and 
Is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  for 
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verifying  these  determinations. — The  transits 
of  Mercury  are  much  more  frequent  than  those 
of  Venus,  in  consequence  of  the  former  planet 
being  nearer  the  sun,  and  having  thus  a  nar- 
rower orbit  and  a  shorter  year ;  hot  they  are 
not  available  for  tbe  determination  of  the  solar 
parallax.  The  transit  of  stars  is  employed  in 
the  determination  of  longitude.  (See  Longi- 
TCDE.)  The  precise  relative  situation  of  the 
heavenly  bodiea  in  respect  to  their  right  aa- 
censioo  is  determined  by  comparing  their  ex- 
act times  of  transit.  For  the  means  by  which 
these  times  are  ascertained  see  Transit  Cikcls. 

TKANSrr,  EiglMcrH.    See  Tdeoimiutb. 

TUIfHT  CIBCL^  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  absolute  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  As  these  positions  are 
given  by  two  independent  elements,  tbe  right 
ascension  and  declination,  corresponding  to 
geographical  lon^tnde  and  latitude,  so  this  in- 
strument is  a  combination  of  two  independent 


constructions,  each  giving  its  share  to  the  name 
of  the  whole,  and  each  furnishing  its  corre- 
sponding element  by  independent  and  yet  simul- 
taneous ohaervatioD.  The  transit  circle  now 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  well  constituted  observatory.  The  two 
constructions  which  have  here  combined  their 
powers  are  the  transit  Instrument  and  the  me- 
ridian or  vertical  circle.  The  former  consists 
of  a  telescope  whose  tube  is  composed  of  two 
slightly  conical  portions  firmly  secured  at  their 
bases  to  opposite  sides  of  a  hollow  central  cube, 
from  two  other  opposite  sides  of  which  proceed 
also  equal  cones  of  mere  massive  make,  gener- 
ally indeed  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
cube,  and  forming  an  ajia  at  right  angles  with 
the  telescope.  At  or  near  the  extremities  of 
this  axis  are  two  perfectly  cyUndrieal,  highly 
finished  pivots  of  hardens!  steel,  correspond- 
ing in  position  to  sockets  resting  upon  stone 
columns  which,  baaed  firmly  in  tbe  ground, 
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ezaotlj  east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  rising 
to  a  oonvenient  height,  support  the  instrument 
so  that  the  telescope  revolves  freely  between 
them  in  the -plane  of  the  meridian.  This  gives 
the  simple  transit  instrument,  by  which  and 
its  necessary  accompaniment,  the  clock,  is  ob- 
served the  time  of  meridian  passage  (the  tran- 
sit) of  the  star  whose  place  is  to  be  deteritiined. 
If  now  we  attach  firmly  to  the  axis  a  finely 
graduated  circle  which  will  revolve  with  the 
telescope,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  means  of  its 
divisions,  to  measure  also  the  precise  altitude 
of  the  star  at  the  same  instant  of  culmination ; 
and  thus  the  transit  circle  will  give,  by  the  first 
observation,  the  desired  right  ascension,  and 
by  the  second,  the  desired  declination  of  the 
object.  This- combination  is  entirely  of  mod- 
em date.  Transit  instruments  and  meridian 
arcs  and  circles  have  been  used  ever  since  the 
days  of  Roemer  and  Picard,  but  the  first  real 
conjunction  of  the  two  dates  from  the  close 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. — 
The  sockets  of  the  transit  circle  receive  the 
pivots  and  determine  the  position  of  the  in- 
strument. They  are  not  formed,  as  might  be 
supposed,  of  circular  ^'  boxes  ^'  accurately  fit- 
ting the  pivots,  but  are  simply  solid  little  pieces 
of  gun  metal,  cut  away  at  the  upper  surface  by 
two  planes  inclined  to  each  other  like  the  sides 
of  the  letter  V,  from  which  letter  they  take 
their  technical  and  convenient  name.  In  these 
V's  the  pivots  revolve  smoothly  and  truly, 
touching  the  inclined  sides  at  but  two  points, 
and  consequently  without  the  lateral  play  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  in  circular 
boxes,  however  truly  ground.  Again,  the  stone 
piers  upon  which  the  instrument  "rests,  even 
though  wjrought  into  perfect  symmetry  and 
equality  In  every  respect,  and  though  posited 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  no  apprehension 
of  relative  change,  wiU  yet  continually  mani- 
fest such  change,  sometimes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  varying  temperature  from  day  to  night 
and  night  to  day,  but  more  frequently  from 
causes  even  more  irregular  and  less  known  than 
this.  In  order  therefore  to  be  able  to  keep 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  duly  east  and  west 
and  truly  horizontal,  the  Y^s  are  not  perma- 
nently bedded  in  the  stone,  but  are  so  held  by 
strong  plates  of  the  same  material,  themselves 
permanently  fastened,  as  to  allow  of  small 
changes  of  position,  one  in  a  horizontal  and 
the  other  in  a  vertical  direction.  Passing  next 
to  the  telescope,  we  notice  that  the  narrower 
ends  of  the  tapering  tubes  are  terminated  by 
flat  rings  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions, 
upon  which  are  fitted  caps  containing,  one  the 
object  glass  and  the  other  the  eye  tube  with  its 
mechanisms.  These  caps  are  exactly  of  equal 
weight,  and,  partially  entering  the  ends  of  the 
tube,  their  centres  of  gravity  fall  truly  in  the 
line  of  junction  with  the  telescope.  Thus  the 
instrument  is  not  only  perfectly  counterpoised, 
but  also,  the  caps  being  convertible,  the  object 
glass  and  eye  tube  may  be  and  should  be  pe- 
riodically interchanged,  in  order  to  eliminate 


from  an  average  result  the  effect  of  a  possible 
fiexure  of  the  tube.  The  object  glass  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  especial  remark.  The  con- 
struction of  the  eye  piece  is  peculiar.  The 
term  ^^eye  piece"  is  generally,  though  incor- 
rectly, applied  to  the  whole  mechanism  at  the 
eye  end  of  the  telescope,  which  consists  of  a 
small  tube  sliding  in  the  end  cap,  and  carrying 
not  only  the  eye  piece  proper,  which  is  of  tlie 
form  known  as  Ramsden^s  (see  Telescope), 
but  also  a  conveniently  shaped  box  containing 
two  thin  metallic  plates.  These  plates,  called 
diaphragms,  are  niade  with  central  openings, 
across  which  are  stretched  the  threads  used 
to  mark  the  starts  position  in  or  its  progress 
through  the  field.  One  of  these  diaphragms 
is  used  for  the  observation  of  transits,  and 
is  securely  held  in  place  by  fine  ^*  antago- 
nist" ad^'usting  screws.  Across  its  opening 
and  precisely  through  ihe  centre  of  the  field 
is  stretched  vertically  "a  most  delicate  thread 
of  spider^s  web,  which,  as  the  instrument  re- 
volves, represents  to  the  observer's  eye  the 
meridian  as  a  visible  line  across  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  seen  to  pass  at  the  mo- 
ment of  culmination.^  In  order  to  gain  more 
accuracy  in  this  observation  (for  the  instant  of 
transit  is  required  to  be  known  within  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second),  other  threads  are  also 
introduced  parallel  with  the  central  one  and 
symmetrically  disposed  on  either  side  of  it,  so 
that,  by  noting  the  time  of  crossing  each  and 
taking  the  average,  a  very  great  degree  of  ac- 
curacy is  attained.  Ordinarily  the  transit  dia- 
phragm contains  either  five  or  seven  threads, 
all  at  equal  intervals ;  but  for  special  purposes 
their  number  and  arrangement  are  adapted  to 
the  circumstances.  With  a  telegraphic  meth- 
od of  registry,  as  practised  with  the  large  tran- 
sit instrument  of  the  Washington  observatory, 
five  different  sets  or  tallies,  with  five  threads 
in  each,  are  sometimes  used.  Across  the  same 
diaphragm  is  stretched  horizontally  another 
fixed  thread,  as  a  guide  to  the  observer  in  pla- 
cing the  telescope  so  that  the  star  shall  traverse 
the  centre  of  the  field.  The  second  diaphragm, 
carrying  only  a  single  horizontal  thread,  is  mov- 
able in  a  vertical  direction  between  truly  fit- 
ting guides,  and  by  means  of  a  finely  wrought 
micrometer  screw.  As  the  first  plate  belongs 
to  the  transit  portion  of  the  twofold  construc- 
tion, so  this  one  belongs  to  and  cooperates  with 
the  circle,  and  the  omce  of  the  screw  which 
carries  it  is  to  measure  the  ^xact  distance  of 
the  star,  as  it  traverses  the  field,  either  from 
the  fixed  horizontal  thread,  or  from  some  other 
definite  starting  point,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  scale  of  the  screw  without 
being  necessarily  visible.  Attached  to  the 
screw  and  revolving  with  it  is  a  small  disk  or 
*'head,"  whose  edge  is  divided  into  100  equal 
parts,  so  as  to  measure  very  accurately  the 
fractions  of  a  revolution,  while  the  whole  num- 
ber of  turns  necessary  to  carry  the  thread  to 
any  part  of  the  field  is  registered  upon  a  con- 
venient scale  usually  placed  within  the  eye 
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piece  and  visible  with  the  threads  themselves. 
In  order  to  render  thread  and  scale  visible  by 
night,  various  contrivances  are  used,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  to  introduce  a  flat  oval  ring 
with  whitened  surface  into  the  central  cube, 
and  with  its  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45 
with  the  axis,  so  that,  receiving  light  thrown 
in  through  an  orifice  in  the  pivots,  it  will  reflect 
sufficient  into  the  field  to  show  the  threads  as 
black  lines  upon  a  bright  ground.  Sometimes 
also  the  illumination  is  thrown  upon  the  threads 
themselves,  when  they  appear  as  bright  lines 
upon  a  dark  ground ;  and  in  the  great  transit 
circle  at  Greenwich  a  very  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  prisms  enables  the  observer  to  produce 
either  effect  at  pleasure. — Upon  each  half  of 
the  axis,  between  the  cube  and  the  pivots,  is  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  usually  from  one  third 
to  one  half  the  length  of  the  telescope.  These 
circles  with  their  several  radii  and  cross  bars 
are  generally  cast  each  in  a  single  piece,  to  in- 
sure greater  firmness  and  avoid  unequal  ten- 
sions. But  the  six-foot  circles  of  the  Green- 
wich instrument  just  mentioned,  weighing 
about  800  lbs.  each,  are  made  of  two  castings, 
the  rim  in  one,  and  the  whole  system  of  radii 
and  braces  in  another,  the  two  being  afterward 
firmly  bolted  together  at  12  equidistant  points. 
Upon  a  narrow  band  of  silver  inserted  near  the 
circumference  of  the  circles  are  cut  the  gradu- 
ations required  for  the  special  ofiiice  of  each ; 
one,  used  only  for  pointing  the  telescope  in  any 
given  direction,  is  divided  so  as  to  read  with  a 
vernier  to  single  minutes,  which  is  abundantly 
sufficient;  the  other  circle,  intended  for  the 
exact  measurement  of  angles,  is  divided  with 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  into  arcs  of  two, 
three,  or  five  minutes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and,  once  fixed  upon  the  axis,  should  never 
during  observations  be  handled  or  subject- 
ed to  unequal  pressure  or  strain  of  any  sort. 
Assuming  now  that  these  division  marks  are 
truly  cut,  we  next  look  for  the  means  of  sub- 
dividing the  small  arcs  into  seconds  and  frac- 
tions of  seconds,  and  And  this  accomplished 
by  a  system  of  "  reading  microscopes."  These 
are  microscopes  of  the  ordinary  compound  con- 
struction, but  each  provided  with  a  microme- 
ter screw  carrying,  ajs  in  the  German  instru- 
ments, a  pair  of  close  parallel  threads  between 
which  the  image  of  the  division  under  con- 
sideration can  be  placed  with  great  accuracy, 
or,  as  in  Troughton's  form,  two  threads  cross- 
ing each  other  at  a  very  acute  angle,  which 
may  be  bisected  by  the  division.  The  micro- 
scopes are  so  made  that  one  revolution  of  the 
screw  is  equal  to  a  minute,  and  the  microme- 
ter head  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  therefore  represents  a  second.  There 
are  usually  four  of  these  microscopes  placed 
90  degrees  apart;  but  sometimes  as  many  as 
six  are  used  for  greater  certainty,  both  from 
the  greater  number  of  readings  and  from  the 
probable  reduction  of  the  systematic  errors  of 
the  primary  division.  The  proper  method  of 
supporting  these  microscopes  to  insure  their 


perfect  stability  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
study.  A  favorite  plan  has  been  to  place  them 
on  the  periphery  of  another  smaller  circle 
which  rests,  accurately  fitting,  upon  the  axis 
itself,  but  is  prevented  from  revolving^  with  it 
by  a  small  projecting  bar  caught  below  between 
two  screws  attached  to  the  pier.  Experience, 
however,  seems  to  have  decided  in  favor  of 
securing  firmly  and  independently  upon  the 
pier  itself,  near  the  V-plate,  a  solid  block  of 
metal  which  serves  as  the  centre  of  a  strong 
square  frame  at  whose  comers  the  microscopes 
are  attached  by  adjusting  screws.  The  micro- 
scopes lire  thus  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
circle;  and* although  every  new  adjustment  of 
the  axis  will  show  itself  in  their  record  of  the 
graduations,  yet  this  produces  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  mean  of  readings  of  opposite 
microscopes.  In  the  Greenwich  instrument, 
whose  piers  are  broader  than  the  circles  them- 
selves, the  microscopes  are  very  long,  and  are 
passed  through  the  pier  itself,  converging  from 
the  rim  of  the  circle  until  their  eye  pieces  are 
collected  within  a  very  small  space,  where  the 
observer  readft  them  with  convenience  and 
ease.  The  graduated  limb  is  bevelled  to  suit 
this  arrangement,  and  from  another  point  near 
the  observer  a  small  gas-burner  radiates  light 
through  other  openings  in  the  pier  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  illuminate  uniformly  the  field  of 
each  microscope ;  a  matter  of  very  high  prac- 
tical importance. — To  bring  the  instrument 
into  its  proper  place  in  the  meridian,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  middle  vertical  thread  of 
the  fixed  diaphragm  be  placed  truly  in  the  op- 
tical axis  of  the  telescope,  which  is  the  central 
line  of  the  cone  of  rays  converging  from  the 
object  glass.  This  may  be  effected  by  turning 
the  telescope  to  a  very  distant  fixed  object, 
noting  the  exact  position  of  this  middle  thread 
with  reference  to  the  images  in  the  field,  and 
then  reversing  the  instiniment,  when  the  thread 
will  probably  occupy  a  different  position, 
whereupon  it  must  be  brought  by  the  adjust- 
ing screws  of  the  diaphragm  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  first  and  second  places,  and 
the  operation  repeated  until  no  change  ap- 
pears upon  reversal.  Next,  by  means  of  a 
spirit  level  and  the  vertical  adjusting  screws 
of  one  of  the  V-plates,  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment is  rendered  truly  horizontal ;  and  finally, 
the  approximate  sidereal  time  being  known, 
the  telescope,  is  directed  to  some  star,  alFO 
known,  very  near  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  axis  moved  by  the  horizontal  adjusting 
screws  of  the  other  Y-plate,  until  at  the  right 
moment  the  star  and  thread  coincide  exactiy. 
The  three  errors  thus  corrected  are  denom- 
inated the  errors  in  collimation,  level,  and  azi- 
muth respectively.  And  now,  by  help  of  stel- 
lar observations  under  properly  varied  circum- 
stances, we  are  able  not  only  to  determine 
with  great  precision  the  small  outstanding  val- 
ues of  these  errors,  which  by  no  means  remain 
constant  for  any  length  of  time,  but  also  to 
judge  the  clock  that  aided  us,  and  finally  the 
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verj  places  of  the  stars  that  have  serred  aa  our 
guides.  The  errors  of  instrnment  and  clock 
having  been  thus  determined,  it  is  possible,  hj 
the  aid  of  formolas  and  methods  which  have 
been  so  thoroughly  developed  and  systematized 
as  to  be  applicable  with  the  greatest  facility, 
to  obtain  by  a  single  observation  of  any  new 
object  its  right  ascension  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  a  second  of  time. — ^But,  as  we  have 
intimated,  the  chief  value  of  the  instrument 
consists  in  its  power  of  furnishing  at  the  same 
culmination  not  only  the  right  ascension  but 
also  the  declination  of  the  object,  and  it  ac- 
complishes the  latter  most  simply  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  While  the  observer  is  noting 
the  progress  of  the  star  across  the  transit 
threads,  he  at  the  same  time,  by  a  delicate 
movement  of  the  telescope  in  altitude,  places 
it  so  that  the  star  appears  to  run  along  the 
fixed  horizontal  thread ;  and  then,  the  transit 
observation  having  been  completed,  he  reads, 
even  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  from  the  cir- 
cle fnicroscopes  the  precise  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  star.  Or,  a 
stUl  more  accurate  determination  is  obtained 
by  placing  the  telescope  so  that  the  star  will 
traverse- the  field  at  a  little  distance  above  or 
below  the  fixed  thread ;  and  there  is  ordinarily 
time  enough  to  bring  the  movable  thread  sev- 
eral times  into  coincidence  with  the  starts 
image  by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw,  al- 
ways noting  its  indications  and  afterward 
taking  the  mean  of  all.  The  small  distance 
from  the  fixed  thread,  as  thus  measured,  must 
of  course  be  duly  applied  as  a  correction  to 
the  readings  of  the  microscopes,  and  thus  we  de- 
rive one  extremity  of  the  desired  arc,  and  then 
proceed  to  find  the  other.  In  order  to  know 
the  starts  declination,  we  must  first  have  its 
altitude  above  the  horizon.  This  can  some- 
times be  obtained  by  a  double  observation  of 
the  star's  image,  first  as  refiected  from  a  quick- 
silver surface,  and  then  as  seen  directly,  in 
which  case  the  arc  included  between  these  two 
directions  is  obviously  equal  to  twice  the  alti- 
tude of  the  star ;  but  this  course  is  not  always 
applicable.  We  have  however  a  readier  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  method  of  obtaining  with 
very  great  accuracy  the  direction  of  the  ver- 
ticflJ  line,  from  which  we  can  count  the  star's 
zenith  distance.  The  telescope  being  turned 
so  as  to  look  directly  downward,  we  place  im- 
mediately beneath  it  a  vessel  of  quicksilver; 
and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  small  plate  of  thin 
glass  held  at  an  angle  of'^S"",  we  reflect  a  strong 
light  down  the  telescope,  it  will  be  refiected 
back  by  the  quicksilver,  and,  looking  through 
the  glass  from  above,  we  shall  see  not  only 
the  threads  in  the  eye  piece,  but  also  the  re- 
flected image  of  each ;  and  by  moving  the  in- 
strument carefully  until  the  fixed  horizontal 
thread  coincides  with  its  own  image,  we  shall 
have  the  telescope  mathematically  vertical,  and 
may  read  from  the  circle  the  corresponding 
second  point  of  the  desired  arc,  whereby  we 
obtain  the  apparent  altitude,  and  thence,  cor- 


recting for  refraction,  the  true  altitude,  and 
finally  the  desired  declination. — A  few  words 
must  be  added  respecting  the  use  of  transit 
instruments  in  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  so 
placed  that  the  great  circle  described  by  the 
collimation  axis  is  in  the  prime  vertical.  Bes- 
sel  first  suggested  this  method  of  mounting  a 
transit  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining with  special  accuracy  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation.  It  is  manifest  that 
any  star  which  has  a  north  declination  less 
than  Z,  where  I  is  the  latitude,  crosses  the 
prime  vertical  at  equal  altitudes  on  the  eastern 
and  western  quadrants.  If  the  interval  in 
time  between  these  passages  be  noted  a8=2£, 
it  is  manifest  from  the  right-angled  spherical 
triangle  having  for  its  angles  the  pole,  the  ze- 
nith, and  the  star's  place  in  either  quadrant 
of  the  prime  vertical,  that  tan  2=tan  d  sec  t. 
This  method  of  determining  the  latitude  has  a 
great  advantage  in  the  readiness  with  which 
instrumental  errors  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  using 
the  instrument  alternately  in  opposite  positions 
as  respects  the  rotation  axis.  The  adjustments 
for  a  transit  instrument  in  the  prime  vertical 
relate,  like  those  of  the  meridional  transit  in- 
strument, to  the  three  points,  collimation,  level, 
and  azimuth.  In  collimation  the  adjustment 
resembles  that  of  the  ordinary  transit  instru- 
ment. The  instriunent  is  brought  nearly  into 
the  prime  vertical  by  directing  it  to  a  star  of 
small  northerly  declination  at  the  calculated 
time  of  the  star's  passage  of  the  prime  verti- 
cal. When  this  has  been  done,  the  rotation 
axis  must  be  carefully  levelled,  and  a  fresh 
adjustment  made  by  means  of  another  star. 
For  the  small  adjustment  thus  rendered  ne- 
cessary provision  is  made  by  allowing  one  of 
the  Y's  a  small  motion  in  azimuth.  Another 
method  is  to  have  the  instrument  provided 
with  a  graduated  horizontal  circle,  and  then, 
having  adjusted  it  in  the  meridian,  to  revolve 
it  through  90°  in  azimuth.  When  the  rota- 
tion axis  is  in  the  meridian  but  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  a  correction  can  be  readily  made  for 
this  inclination,  because  the  great  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  collimation  axis  crosses  the 
horizon  at  the  true  east  and  west  points,  but 
passes  slightly  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
of  the  true  zenith ;  and  the  latitude  found  by 
means  of  the  instrument 'corresponds  to  the 
latitude  of  the  point  where  the  great  circle 
thus  swept  out  crosses  the  meridian.  Thus 
the  only  required  .consideration  of  the  level 
correction  is  that  this  correction  should  be 
applied  directly  to  the  latitude  found  from  the 
instrument  used  as  if  correctly  adjusted.  But 
if  the  rotation  axis  is  neither  in  the  meridian 
nor  level,  or  if  the  middle  thread  is  not  in  the 
collimation  axis,  the  correction  is  less  simple. 
(See  Chauvenet's  *^  Spherical  and  Practical  As- 
tronomy," vol.  ii.,  p.  242.) 

nUMSIIBgrrANTlATIOBf.    See  Lobd's  Supper. 

mAli8¥AAL  UPUBUC    See  Boers. 

TRANSTLYAlOi  (Hun.  Erdely ;  Ger.  SUber^ 
Mrgen),  a  grand  duchy  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
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garian  monarchy,  now  forming  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  bounded  W. 
and  N.  by  Hungary  proper,  N.  E.  and  £.  by 
the  Bukowina  and  Roumania,  and  8.  by  Ron- 
mania.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  45°  12'  and 
47**  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  22°  24'  and  26°  80'  E. ;  area, 
according  to  the  last  cluinges  of  the  frontiers, 
21,216  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,115,024.  Capi- 
tal, Elausenburg.  The  country  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  belonging  to  the 
Carpathian  system,  and  the  surface  is  much 
diversified,  being  traversed  by  several  moun- 
tain ranges,  between  which  there  are  numerous 
fine  valleys  and  plains.  The  principal  chain 
extends  along  the  £.  and  S.  frontiers,  and  sends 
out  many  offsets.  The  range  which  forms  the 
N.  W.  boundary  toward  Hungary  is  properly 
designated  as  the  Transylvanian  Ore  moun- 
tains. The  most  elevated  points  lie  near  the 
6.  boundary,  in  the  so-called  Transylvanian 
Alps,  where  Mt.  Negoi  has  a  height  of  more 
than  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Mt.  Bucsesd 
is  very  little  lower.  The  TdmOs,  Red  Tower, 
and  Vulcan  passes  lead  through  this  range. 
The  whole  drainage  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  the  chief  rivers  being  the  Aluta  (Hun. 
Olt),  the  Maros  with  its  tributaries  the  Great 
and  Little  Eokel  {Kukulld),  the  Bistritz  (Besz- 
tereee),  the  Szamos,  and  the  Edrds>  There  are 
several  lakes. — The  climate  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  elevation.  In  the  valleys  the  heat  of 
summer  is  very  great,  but  In  the  more  elevated 
districts  the  winter  temperature  is  remarkably 
severe  and  so  long  continued  as  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  vegetation.  Gold  is  found  in  most  of 
the  streams  in  greater  or  less  quantities ;  a  num- 
ber of  gold  mines  are  worked,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  productive.  Silver  mines  are  also  worked, 
and  there  is  one  of  quicksilver.  Copper,  lead, 
iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  coal,  alum,  bitu- 
men, saltpetre,  and  salt  are  cdl  found ;  together 
with  crystals  and  valuable  pebbles,  including 
garnets,  chrysolites,  amethysts,  chalcedonies, 
agates,  carnelians,  and  jaspers.  A  bed  of  rock 
salt  extends  in  a  belt  60  to  80  m.  wide  through 
the  whole  country,  from  which  great  quantities 
are  extracted,  as  well  as  from  numerous  springs. 
In  the  more  elevated  parts  vegetation  is  scanty, 
but  lower  down  luxuriant  forests  make  their 
appearance,  which  yield  many  kinds  of  valua- 
ble timber.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  particu- 
larly fertile,  and,  although  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  yield  good  crops  of  various 
kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  maize,J[iemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
saffron,  and  madder ;  and  the  vine  and  fruits 
are  very  generally  cultivated.  Great  numbers 
of  horses,  horned  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and 
pigs  are  reared,  large  herds  of  the.  last  named 
being  fed  in  the  forests.  Game  is  abundant, 
and  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish.  The 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  linen 
and  woollen  goods,  native  silk,  different  kinds 
of  metals,  paper,  gunpowder,  leather,  porcelain 
and  earthenware,  glass,  stearine  candles,  soap, 
furniture,  and  numerous  articles  in  wood. — 
The  population  is  composed  of  various  races, 


including  Magyars  or  Hungarians  proper,  Szek- 
lers,  Saxons,  Ronmans  or  Wallachs,  Ruthenians, 
gypsies,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Bulga- 
rians. The  Roumans  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, being  about  three  fifths  of  the  whole. 
The  gypsies  number  about  88,000.  The  reli- 
gions most  numerously  professed  are  the  non- 
united  and  united  Greek  (chiefly  by  the  Ruthe- 
nians and  Roumans),  Roman  Catholic  (by  the 
Magyars),  Calvinist  (by  the  Magyars),  Lutheran 
(by  the  Saxons),  and  Unitarian  (by  the  Szeklers). 
The  Magyars  and  Saxons  have  the  best  schools ; 
those  belonging  to  some  of  the  others  are  of  a 
very  inferior  character.  The  first  Transylva- 
nian university  was  opened  at  Klausenburg  in 
1872.  The  Szeklers,  or  properly  Sz^kelys,  who 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Huns,  and  by  others  of  the  Petchenegs  and 
other  tribes  kindred  to  the  Magyars,  use  a 
dialect  little  different  from  the  language  of  the 
latter,  this  being  also  spoken  by  the  Bulgarians 
and  Armenians.  The  Saxons  are  descendants 
of  German  settlers  from  Flanders,  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  Hartz,  and  Thuringia,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Transylvania  especially 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  where 
they  are  unmixed  with  other  races,  and  speak 
their  own  language,  the  German.  They  for- 
merly enjoyed  various  privileges,  based  chiefly 
on  a  charter  granted  them  by  Xing  Andrew 
II.  in  1224,  and  more  equality  of  rights  than 
the  other  races.  Together  with  the  Magyars 
and  Szeklers  they  formed  the  constitutionally 
ruling  people,  but  now  all  nationalities  enjoy 
equal  rights.  The  country  is  therefore  divided 
into  the  lands  of  the  Hungarians  (chiefly  in 
the  northwest  and  west),  of  the  Szeklers  (in 
the  east),  and  of  the  Saxons  (in  the  south  and 
northeast).  The  land  of  the  Hungarians  is 
subdivided  into  the  counties  or  comitats  (me- 
gySk)  of  Elausenburg  (Kolou)^  Doboka,  Inner 
Szolnok,  lliorda,  Eokelburg  (Kukullo)^  Upper 
Weissenburg  {F^htdr)^  Lower  Weissenburg, 
and  Hunyad,  and  the  districts  of  Fogaras  and 
Niszod ;  the  land  of  the  Szeklers  into  the  seats 
{BzeheTc)  of  Aranyos,  Maros,  Udvarhely,  Csik, 
and  Hdrom-Sz^k;  and  the  land  of  the  Saxons 
into  the  seats  (Stuhle)  of  Hermannstadt,  Broos, 
MtLhlenbach,  Reissmarkt,  Mediasch,  Schass- 
burg,  Gross-Schenk,  Leschkirch^  and  Reps,  and 
the  districts  of  Eronstadt  and  Bistritz.  Be- 
sides the  capital,  the  most  important  towns  are 
Hermannstadt,  Eronstadt,  V^arhely-on-the- 
Maros,  Bistritz,  and  the  fortress  Oarlsbnrg. 
The  constitution  of  Transylvania  before  the 
revolution  of  1848-'9,  during  which  it  was  re- 
united with  Hungary,  resembled  that  of  the  lat- 
ter country,  but  was  more  complicated,  owing 
to  numerous  reserved  privileges.  It  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Austrians  in  1849,  and  restored 
in  1861,  though  not  in  its  full  vigor.  In  1667 
Transylvania  was  again  fully  united  with  Hun- 
gary, and  its  separate  diet  abolished. — ^Transyl- 
vania in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  be- 
longed to  Dacia,  was  subsequently  overrun  by 
the  Huns,  Goths,  Gepid®,  Lombards,  Bnlga- 
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rians,  Avars,  Fetohenegs,  and  other  tribes,  and 
in  the  10th  and  11th  oentaries  oonqaered  by 
the  Hongarians,  who  ruled  it  by  waywodes, 
for  a  time  disputing  its  possession  with  the 
Oumans.  Having  shared  the  fate  of  Hungary 
for  centuries,  it  became  an  independent  prin- 
cipality during  the  Turkish- Austrian  wars  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  was 
ruled  among  others  by  the  Z&polyas,  the  B&- 
thoris,  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  the  R&k6czys,  and 
the  Apafis,  until  it  was  finally  annexed  to 
Austria  in  1713.  (See  Hungary,  vol.  ix.,  pp. 
67-61,  Bathobi,  Bbthlen,  Ri.K6GZY,  and  Za- 
POLTA.)  The  antagonism  between  the  Rou- 
mans  and  Magyars,  which  in  1848  led  to  a 
bloody  rising  of  the  former,  has  not  entirely 
subsided,  and  more  or  less  secret  agitations  in 
favor  of  a  union  of  Transylvania  with  Rou- 
mania,  the  united  countries  to  form  a  strong 
Dacian  realm,  not  unfrequently  alarm  the  Hun- 
garian government.  The  Saxons,  too,  hold 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Hungarians.  On  the  E.  and  S.  frontiers 
the  people  down  to  a  late  date  held  their  land 
under  the  tenure  of  protecting  the  country 
against  foreign  aggression  in  these  directions, 
the  hardy  and  warlike  Szeklers  in  the  east  con- 
stituting the  principal  strength  of  this  military 
frontier  organization. — See  ^^  Transylvania,  its 
ProdnotB  and  its  People,"  by  Charles  Boner 
(London,  1865),  and  Voyage  aux  regions  mi- 
nUree  de  la  Tramyhanie  occidentale,  by  £li- 
s^e  Redns  (Paris,  1878). 

nABrSTLYAlOi,  a  S.  W.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Carolina;  area, 
about  476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,536,  of  whom 
309  were  colored.  It  contains  the  sources  of 
the  French  Broad  river,  and  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  and  occupied  by  mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to 
stock  raising.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  12,476  bushels  of  rye,  95,688  of  Indian 
com,  8,142  of  Irish  and  8,101  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 18,844  lbs.  of  wool,  6,301  of  tobacco,  and 
24,129  of  butter.  There  were  604  horses, 
1,197  milch  cows,  2,712  other  cattle,  4,721 
sheep,  and  6,490  swine.    Capital,  Brevard. 

TBANSTLYAIfIA  IMVEBglTT.  See  Lsxinq- 
TON,  Ky. 

TKAP  (Swed.  trappa,  a  stair),  a  class  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  so  named  because  of  the  stair-like 
appearance  they  often  present.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  trap  rocks,  distinguished  by 
their  chemical  composition  and  physical  char- 
acter. They  are  composed  mainly  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende,  in  varying  proportions  and 
states  of  aggregation,  with  sometimes  augite, 
chrysolite,  and  other  minerals  in  smaller  quan- 
tities. The  most  important  among  the  trap 
rocks  are  the  basalts,  amygdaloids,  greenstones, 
and  dolerites.  They  are  therefore  chiefly  di- 
vided into  f  elstone  traps  and  hornblende  traps, 
the  principal  variety  of  the  latter  being  green- 
stone. Hypersthene  rock  is  made  up  of  La- 
brador feldspar  and  hypersthene,  a  variety  of 
hornblende ;  it  is  abundant  in  the  isle  of  Skye. 
VOL.  XV. — 64 


TRAPillL  If  A  province  of  Sicily,  compri- 
sing the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  bounded 
£.  by  Palermo  and  Girgenti,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  Mediterranean;  area,  1,214  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1872,  236,888.  The  coast  line  is 
irregular,  and  there  are  several  bays,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  gulf  of  Castellamare.  The 
most  important  of  the  numerous  islands  off  the 
W.  coast  are  the  three  anciently  called  the 
.iEgates,  viz.,  Favignana,  Levanzo,  and  Mari- 
time. The  surface  of  Trapani  is  traversed  by 
several  offsets  from  the  Madonian  mountains. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  II*  A  city  (anc. 
Drepanum  or  Drepana),  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  a  peninsula  which  extends  into  the 
Mediterranean,  46  m.  W.  S.  "W.  of  Palermo ; 
pop.  in  1872,  88,684.  It  has  a  small  harbor 
protected  by  a  fort.  The  churches  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  there  is  a  lyceum,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  an  archsBological  museum  endowed 
in  1876  by  Cavaliere  Depoli.  The  salt  works 
and  fisheries  are  of  some  importance. — Drepa- 
num was  founded  by  Hamilcai*  during  tbe  first 
Punic  war,  about  260  B.  C,  who  transferred 
hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  £ryx ; 
and  it  remained  one  of  the  chief  strongholds 
of  the  Carthaginians  throughout  this  war.  Off 
its  port  .they  gained  a  great  naval  victory  under 
Adherbal  in  249,  destroying  nearly  the  whole 
Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  in  attempting  to  raise 
its  siege  by  the  Roman  consul  Catulus  in  241, 
that  their  ships  under  Hanno  suffered  off  the 
island .  of  Favignana  (anc.  jEgued)  the  defeat 
which  ended  the  war. 

TEAPEZVS.    See  Tsebizond. 

THIPPISIS)  a  branch  of  the  Cistercian  or* 
der  famed  for  the  austere  reform  inaugura- 
ted by  De  Ranc^,  abbot  of  La  Trappe.  (See 
Rang£.)  This  monastery  is  near  Mortagne,  in 
the  French  department  of  Ome.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1140  by  Kotrou  II.,  count  of  Perche,  who 
gave  it  to  a  colony  of  Benedictine  monks  from 
Savigny.  In  1148  St.  Bernard  affiliated  it  to 
Clairvaux,  and  its  inmates  became  famous  for 
piety.  During  the  incessant  wars  between  the 
French  and  the  English,  the  monks  were  fre- 
quently plundered  and  dispersed,  till  toward 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  their  long  en- 
forced absence  from  the  monastery  gradually 
weakened  the  habits  of  regular  observance, 
and  reduced  their  numbers  to  less  than  20. 
Francis  I.  gave  the  ruined  abbey  in  commen- 
dam  to  Cardinal  du  Bellay ;  and  thenceforward 
all  religious  fervor  and  discipline  were  at  ^n 
end.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.  only  seven  monks  remained,  whose  li- 
centious habits  caused  them  to  be  called  ^^  the 
brigands  of  L«  Trappe,"  On  July  13,  166^ 
De  Ranc4  was  consecrated  abbot  of  La  Trappe 
in  the  cathedral  of  S^ez,  by  Oliver  Plunket, 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  old  monks  who 
did  not  wish  to  adopt  the  severe  life  inaugu- 
rated by  the  abbot  were  allowed  to  depai*t, 
and  were  pensioned  out  of  De  Ranc^^s  patri- 
mony; and,  after  much  opposition  from  the 
other  Cistercian  monasteries,  and  aix  years 
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of  patient  waiting,  the  mild  firmness  of  the 
reformer  and  his  exemplary  life  attracted  a 
small  number  of  followers.  The  chief  centre 
of  the  reform,  after  La  Trappe,  was  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Tami6,  near  Faverges,  in 
Upper  Savoy.  It  adopted  I)e  Ranc^^s  rule  in 
1677,  was  suppressed  during  the  French  rev- 
olution, and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was 
again  taken  possession  of,  Oct.  15,  1861,  by  a 
colony  of  Trappists  from  Gr&ce-Dieu,  near  Be- 
san^on.  The  reform  was  approved  by  Inno- 
cent XL,  but  under  certain  restrictions.  The 
monastic  rule  is  noted  for  its  severity.  The 
members  rise  in  the  morning  at  2  o'clock,  and 
devote  12  hours  a  day  to  devotional  exercises, 
and  several  hours  to  hard  labor,  mostly  in  the 
field.  No  worldly  conversation  is  allowed; 
when  meeting,  they  salute  each  other  with  the 
solemn  Memento  mori  (^* Remember  death"). 
Their  scanty  food  consists  of  water  and  vege- 
tables ;  meat,  wine,  and  beer  are  entirely  for- 
bidden. They  sleep  on  a  board,  with  a  pillow 
of  straw;  and  they  never  undress,  not  even 
in  case  of  sickness.  Hospitality  is  earnestly 
recommended;  but  it  is  also  enjoined  on  the 
members  to  observe,  in  the  exercise  of  hos- 
pitality, as  much  as  possible  the  customary 
silence  of  the  order  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
mode  of  life.  In  1789  the  Trappists  possessed, 
besides  La  Trappe  and  Tami6,  only  one  monas- 
tery in  Tuscany  and  one  in  western  Germany. 
When  they  were  suppressed  in  Francet  Dom 
Augustia  Lestrangd,  who  Is  regarded  as  the 
aecOnd  founder  of  the  order,  opened  an  est<ib- 
lishment  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  to  which 
some  of  the  monks  renaired.  The  members 
of  the  other  extinguished  monasteries  wan- 
dered through  Europe  for  about  20  years, 
without  finding  a  permanent  abode.  In  1817 
the  French  government  authorized  the  reopen- 
ing of  La  Trappe,  and  the  order  soon  counted 
several  flourishing  establishments.  It  was  es- 
pecially prosperous  under  the  administration 
of  the  superior  general  Geramb  (after  1825), 
one  of  the  few  Trappists  who  have  won  a  rep- 
utation for  authorship.  In  1828,  and  again  in 
1830,  the  suppression  of  all  the  French  estab- 
lishments of  the  order  was  decreed  by  the 
government,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  de- 
cree executed.  Since  1870  the  Trappists  have 
ceased  to  exist  legally  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, and  in  1874  they  were  suppressed  in  the 
German  empire.  In  1803  a  colony  of  Trap- 
pists led  by  Lestrange  himself  settled  at  Pigeon 
llill,  near  Conewago,  Pa.;  in  the  autumn  of 
1805  they  removed  to  Kentucky,  thence  to 
Florissant  near  St.  Louis  in  1808,  and  in  1809 
to  a  farm  6  m.  N.  on  the  Illinois  shore  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1818  they  went  to  Tracadie  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where  they  still  exist.  In  1848 
Trappists  from  La  Meilleraye  in  France  set- 
tled at  Gethsemane,  Ky.,  14  m.  8.  E.  of  Bards- 
town  ;  a  second  establishment  (now  New  Mel- 
leray  abbey)  has  since  been  founded  in  Iowa, 
12  m.  from  Dubuque.  Both  of  these  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  abbeys,  the  abbots  wearing 


the  mitre. — ^An  offshoot  of  the  order  of  Trap- 
pists is  the  congregation  of  ^*  Trappist  Preach- 
ers," founded  about  1845  by  the  abb^  Muard, 
at  Avallon,  France,  which  connects  home  mis- 
sionary labors  with  the  observance  of  a  Trap- 
pist mode  of  life. — ^The  first  convent  of  Trap- 
pist nuns  was  founded  in  1692  in  France. 

TRiS  06  HOimS,  a  N.  £.  province  of  Por- 
tugal, bordering  on  Spain  and  the  provinces  of 
Beira  and  Minho ;  area,  4,289  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  865,888.  It  is  the  most  mountainous 
part  of  the  kin^om.  The  Douro  constitutes 
its  S.  £.  and  S.  boundary,  and  it  is  watered 
by  its  affluents  the  Sabor,  Tua,  and  Tamega. 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  two  districts  of 
Villareal  and  Bragan^a.    Capital,  Bragan^a. 

lUSSt    See  Pozztolatva. 

TEAYlllCME^  a  subsidiary  native  state  of 
British  India,  occupying  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  great  Indian  peninsula,  terminating  on 
the  south  in  Cape  Comorin,  and  bounded  N. 
by  the  native  state  of  Cochin  and  the  district 
of  Coimbatore  in  Madras,  £.  by  the  Madras 
districts  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelli,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  area,  6,658  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  1,400,000.  The  capitkl  is  Trivan- 
drum,  on  a  small  river  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea; 
other  important  towns  are  Aleppi,  Quilon, 
and  Anjengo,  all  on  the  coast.  The  surface 
slopes  seaward  from  the  W^t^rh  GtiAuis, 
which  form  its  E.  botmAary,  and  at  the  N.  £. 
comer  reach  an  fdtitTiide  of  npward  of  8,000 
ft. ;  and  the  country  is  generally  hilly,  eleva- 
ted, and  well  wooded,  except  on  the  coast.  A 
large  portion  of  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy 
and  fringed  with  cocoanut  palms,  but  in  the 
south  the  heights  approach  the  sea  and  form  a 
bolder  shore.  There  is  a  good  roadstead  at 
^eppi,  and  since  1871  Eolachul,  near  Cape 
Comorin,  haj9  been  used  as  a  port  by  the  coffee 
planters,  whose  large  ships  nave  there  found 
safe  anchorage  in  still  water.  Travancore 
is  drained  by  numerous  westward -flowing 
streams,  whose  waters  form  extensive  shallow 
lagoons  or  backwaters  parallel  with  the  coast 
The  largest  river  is  the  rerryaur,  in  the  north, 
about  140  m.  long,  which  is  known  as  the  Al 
wye  near  the  sea.  The  rainfall  of  the  western 
htjf  of  the  country  exceeds  100  inches  per  an- 
num, but  it  is  not  more  than  62  inches  among 
the  mountains  or  at  Cape  Comorin.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  but  not  unhealthf  ul ;  at  the  capital 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  90°  at  any  time, 
or  75°  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  when  the 
most  rain  falls.  The  soil  is  nearly  everywhere 
productive,  and  very  rich  in  the  lowlands, 
where  excellent  rice  is  raised.  The  most  val- 
uable crops  are  coffee,  which  is  very  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  hills,  docoannts,  areca 
nuts,  and  pepper,  all  of  which  are  largely  ex- 
ported; ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  indigo, 
and  cardamoms  are  also  grown.  The  forests 
furnish  timber  for  export  in  great  abundance 
and  variety.  Cinchona  plantations  have  been 
established  under  government  auspices.    The 
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fauna  of  Travanoore  corresponds  closely  with 
that  of  Malabar.  The  mineral  resources  are 
as  jet  undeveloped ;  bat  salt  is  made,  and  there 
are  known  to  be  deposits  of  iron.  There  are 
but  few  mannf actures. — Travanoore  is  a  Hindoo 
principalitj,  and  Hindoos  constitute  the  largest 
and  most  influential  part  of  the  population,  but 
the  aboriginal  element  has  been  largely  won 
over  to  Christianity.  This  element  is  most 
prominently  represented  by  the  Shannar  tribe, 
among  whom  three  English  missionary  societies 
have  labored  for  many  yeardy  xmtil  as  many  as 
90,000  of  them  are  Christians  living  in  Tin- 
nevelli  and  Travancore.  In  North  Travanoore 
there  are  said  to  be  250,000  Roman  Catholic 
converts,  under  one  of  the  vicariates  of  south- 
ern India  which  originated  in  the  Madura  mis- 
sion. There  is  a  college  of  high  standing  at 
TrivaDdrum,  affiliated  with  the  Madras  univer- 
sity, to  which  it  sent  28  students  in  1871.  In 
1872-'3  there  were  16  other  schools,  at  which 
English  was  taught  to  808  pupils,  29  vernacu- 
lar schools,  and  188  village  schools.  The  rajah 
maintains  an  astronomioiEd  observatory  under 
the  direction  of  a  European  astronomer.  Many 
excellent  roads  and  other  public  works  have 
been  constructed,  and  Travancore  is  one  of 
the  best  governed  and  most  prosperous  native 
states  in  India.  In  1872 -'3  the  total  revenue 
of  the  government  was  £957,577,  including 
£165,992  proceeds  of  the  land  tax  and  £180,- 
421  from  customs,  while  the  total  expenditure 
was  but  £549,865. — About  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  the  many  chieftains  under  whom 
Travancore  was  formerly  parcelled  out  were 
subjugated  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  rajah, 
who  ruled  till  1799,  and  who  adhered  to  the 
British  in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  In 
1795  he  entered  into  a  subsidiary  alliance  with 
the  Bombay  government.  The  subsidy  has 
been  increased  to  £80,000  per  annum,  and  the 
state  is  now  supervised  through  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras.  According  to  the  fundamen- 
tal Hindoo  law  of  Travancore,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  descends  only  through  the  female 
line.  The  sister  of  the  present  rajah,  Rama 
Wurma,  died  in  1857,  ana  as  it  was  apparent 
that  the  line  would  otherwise  become  ex- 
tinct, the  British  authorities  guaranteed  him 
the  right  of  adoption. 

nUVEBSE,  a  W.  county  of  Minnesota,  sepa- 
rated from  Dakota  by  the  Bois  de  Sioux  or 
Sioux  Wood  river  and  Lake  Traverse;  area, 
about  575  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  18.  It  is 
drained  by  Mustinka  river  and  other  affluents 
of  Lake  Traverse.  The  surface  consists  chiefly 
of  rolling  prairies.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
railroad  crosses  the  N.  E.  comer. 

nUTlS,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  the  Colorado  river ;  area,  about  1,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18,153,  of  whom  4,647  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  There  is  considerable 
timber.  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  to  Aus- 
tin, which  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad. 


The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  498,710 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,210  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 56,792  lbs.  of  butter,  and  16,769  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  6,584  horses,  1,837  mules 
and  asses,  8,952  milch  cows,  8,991  working 
oxen,  80,765  other  cattle,  12,013  sheep,  and 
25,854  swine;  6  manufactories  of  carriages, 
8  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  bricks,  2  brew- 
eries, and  2  saw  mills.  Capital,  Austin,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

TREABWELL,  Daniel,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1791,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.  27,  1872.  While  still  young  he 
invented  a  machine  for  making  wood  screws. 
In  1818  he  produced  a  printing  press  of  a  new 
construction,  and  went  to  England  in  1819. 
He  there  conceived  the  construction  of  a  pow- 
er press,  which  was  completed  the  year  after 
his  return,  and  was  widely  used.  In  1822,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  John  Ware,  he  established 
and  conducted  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Phi- 
losophy and  the  Arts."  In  1826  he  devised 
the  system  of  turnouts  upon  single-track  rail- 
roads. In  1829  he  completed  the  first  success- 
ful machine  for  spinning  hemp  for  cordage. 
Works  capable  of  spinning  1,000  tons  in  a  year 
were  erected  in  Boston  in  1831 ;  and  in  1886 
he  furnished  to  the  Charlestown  navy  yard 
machines  for  spinning  the  hemp  and  cordage 
for  the  navy.  His  circular  hackle  or  lapper 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  spinning  hemp 
for  coarse  cloth.  In  1884  he  became  Rum- 
ford  professor  of  technology  in  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  held  this  post  till  1845.  He  devised 
a  method  of  making  cannon  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  and  executed  a  contract  with  the 
government  for  12  six-pounders.  But  his  first 
plan  being  found  too  expensive,  he  improved 
and  simplified  it,  and  described  his  Dew  meth- 
od in  a  memoir  before  the  American  academy 
in  1885.  He  secured  his  invention  by  patent 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in  1856.  It  is  certain 
that  18  years  before  the  Armstrong  gun  was 
produced  in  England  Treadwell  had  made  his ; 
and  that  some  years  after  his  English  patent 
had  been  published  Sir  William  Armstrong 
produced  his  gun,  formed  upon  the  same  plan, 
and  adding  thereto  rifiing  and  breech  loading. 

TBEA80N,  in  general  terms,  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  a  state,  committed  by  one  who 
owes  tdlegiance  to  it.  There  is  one  important 
difference  in  what  may  be  called  the  form  or 
manifestation  of  this  crime,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  difference  in  its  essence,  and  has 
led  to  some  confusion  of  thought  as  to  the 
crime  itself,  and  as  to  the  laws  or  proceedings 
for  its  prevention.  This  difference  is  between 
the  crime  as  it  may  be  committed  against  a 
monarch  or  against  a  republic.  Where  the 
power  and  majesty  of  a  state  are  embodied 
in  a  personal  sovereign,  there  treason  against 
him  IS  treason  against  the  state;  but  where 
the  state  is  not  thus  impersonated,  the  treason 
must  be  against  the  state  itself,  and  cannot  be 
committed  against  any  person.    The  eritMn 
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lasa  ,fn€0e$tatisy  in  all  the  ages  of  republican 
Rome,  was  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the 
state,  and  not  against  its  magistrates,  except- 
ing as  they  represented  the  state.  The  simple 
word  inajest<u  was  often  used  as  meaning  this 
offence,  although  the  whole  expression  of  it 
was:  crimen  lasa,  imminuta,  diminuta,  or 
minutm  majtstatis.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  emperors,  having  first  accumulated  in  their 
persons  the  higher  magistracies  of  the  repub- 
lic, gradually  and  yet  rapidly  became  despotic 
and  irresponsible  while  the  language  of  the 
law  remained  almost  unchanged  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  the  crime  itself  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  primarily  a  crime  against  the  per- 
sonal sovereign,  and  derivatively  against  the 
state.  In  Rome,  as  afterward  in  England,  the 
power  of  the  sovereigns  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  this  crime,  and  accuse  whom  they  would 
of  it,  was  enormously  abused.  But  in  both 
of  these  states  it  always  remained,  and  in  all 
civilized  countries  it  must  always  remain,  the 
highest  of  crimes,  and  more  deserving  of  the 
severest  punishment  than  any  other ;  and  for 
these  reasons  it  needs  to  be  most  carefully 
limited,  and  to  be  guarded  not  only  as  to  its 
extent,  but  as  to  the  proof  by  which  it  may  be 
established.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  (art.  iii.,  sec.  8)  declares  that  **  treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.^' 
This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  trea- 
son so  much  as  a  limitation  of  it,  and  a  decla^ 
ration  of  what  portion  of  the  offences  which 
had  been  at  different  times  included  within  its 
meaning  should  be  regarded  as  so  included  by 
our  law.  The  word  treason  is  used  as  a  cus- 
tomary law  term  of  well  known  significance ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  most  important  coses  which 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem 
that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  but 
exchanged  the  burden  of  defining  treason  for 
l^hat  of  defining  the  levying  war  against  a  state 
and  adhering  to  its  enemies. — In  order  to  show 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  treason,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  on  this 

goint  had  an  important  influence  on  the  Eng- 
sh  law.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  word 
perduellio  (from  perduellU,  which  is  defined 
by  Gains  as  hoBtis)  was  used  almost  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  majeitas^  and  indicates  the  idea  of 
hostility  to  the  state  as  belonging  to  it.  Al- 
though commonly  spoken  of  as  the  equivalent 
of  treason,  majestas  certainly  had  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  meaning  and  operation  than  treason 
ever  had  in  its  extremest  abuse  in  England. 
Cicero  says  (using  the  word  majestas  here  in 
its  origind  sense) :  Majest€u  est  in  imperii  atqtis 
in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitate.  Else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  criminal 
offence  of  Icpsa  majestas,  he  says:  Majesiatem 
mintiere  est  de  dignitate,  aut  ampUtudine,  aut 
potentate  populi,  aut  eorvm  quihus  populue  p<h 
testatem  dedit  aliquid  derogare;  and  in  tiiis 
wide  sense  majestoi  was  applied  to  any  malad- 


ministration in  office  of  any  magistrate.  It  be- 
came afterward  much  more  like  treason  as  it 
was  in  the  worst  periods  of  English  history ; 
and  the  abuse  of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  provisions  of  imperial  law  about  the  statues 
of  the  emperors.  By  some  of  these  it  was  de- 
clared that  to  repair  their  statues  when  going 
to  decay,  or  to  injure  one  accidentally  and  un- 
intentionally, or  even  to  sell  one  if  it  had  not 
been  consecrated,  was  not  a  crime  against  the 
majesty  of  the  state;  but  to  melt  one  down 
after  it  had  been  consecrated  constituted  this 
offence.  The  earliest  punishment  of  the  crime 
was  perpetual  interdiction  from  fire  and  water; 
the  later,  death,  to  persons  of  low  condition 
by  wild  beasts  or  burning,  to  those  of  higher 
rank  by  the  ordinary  method  of  execution. — 
We  find  treason  recognized  and  punished  as  a 
crime  from  the  beginning  of  the  common  law ; 
and  always  the  cause  of  the  crime  was  some 
act  of  hostility  against  the  government  by  one 
who  owed  to  it  allegiance.  But  during  many 
ages  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  unwrit- 
ten, and  lay  in  the  determinations  of  judges 
who  were  removable  at  the  king^s  pleasure, 
and  who  were  often  so  corrupt  that  public 
justice  was  perverted  into  an  instrument  of 
remorseless  granny.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  an  unfortunate  punster,  who  kept  an  inn 
in  London  with  the  sign  of  the  crown,  said  he 
would  make  his  son  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  for 
this  offence  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. In  the  same  reign  an  owner  of  deer, 
one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  king  while 
hunting,  said  he  wished  the  horns  of  t£e  deer 
were  in  the  king^s  stomach;  and  for  this  he 
was  put  to  death.  But  at  a  later  period,  when 
Russell  and  Sidney  were  slain  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  judicial  trial  for  treason, 
this  atrocious  wickedness  assumes  at  least  a 
more  dignified  appearance.  Indeed,  during  the 
whole  of  English  history  until  the  times  of 
Cromwell,  treason  always  had,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  character  of  a  political  offence. 
At  many  periods  the  leading  men  of  the  age 
fell  victims  to  it.  Hence  baa  arisen  a  feeling 
of  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  and  of  doubt  as 
to  their  guilt,  which  has  had  an  important  in- 
fiuence  on  the  public  estimation  of  the  crime 
in  that  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  this. 
Another  reason  for  some  laxity  of  thought  and 
feeling  concerning  this  crime,  is  the  extreme 
uncertainty  of  the  earlier  law  as  to  its  defini- 
tion and  limits.  Thus,  Glanvil  expressly  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  crimen  hua  majestatie;  Brac- 
ton  includes  within  it  the  counterfeiting  not 
merely  of  the  king's  seal,  but  of  the  king^s 
money ;  and  by  a  very  current  phrase  it  was 
supposed  to  embrace  all  *'  encroaching  of  (eu- 
croachment  upon)  royal  power."  So  early  as 
the  25th  year  of  Edwara  III.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  this  uncertainty  by  a  statute 
defining  treason,  which  was  for  the  time  an 
excellent  law,  although  quite  too  wide  in  its 
scope.  Among  the  principal  offences  here 
called  treason  were  compassing  the  death  of 
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the  king,  queen,  or  prince,  or  levying  war 
against  the  king,  or  adheriiut  to  the  king's 
enemies;    but  all  these  oifeiffies  were  to  be 
proved  by  some  overt  act.    In  some  of  the 
sabsequent  reigns  this  excellent  provision  was 
evaded  by  construction,  or  the  statute  was  dis- 
regarded, or  new  ones  made.    Thus,  by  the  32d 
of  Henry  YIII.  it  was  made  high  treason  to 
accept,  take,  judge,  or  believe  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Gleves  as  legal  and  valid. 
But  the  leading  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  are  still  the  law  of  England,  and 
the  reasonable  construction  of  its  language  by 
the  courts  of  England  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in 
oonstruing  the  provisions  of  our  own  constitu- 
tions and  laws.    By  the  l&t  of  Edward  VI.  the 
provision  was  introduced  which  we  have  copied, 
requiring,  for  the  conviction  of  one  charged 
with  treason,  two  sufficient  and  lawful  wit- 
nesses; but  this  provision  was  in  many  in- 
stances shamefully  perverted.    Thus  when  only 
one  living  witness  could  be  found  who  would 
testify  to  Algernon  Sidney's  treason,  Jeffreys 
decided  that  garbled  extracts  from  his  writings 
might  be  read  as  the  other  witness,  and  on  this 
testimony  he  was  convicted  and  executed;  and 
no  greater  dishonor  rests  on  the  name  of  Bacon 
than  that  he  assisted  his  master,  King  James, 
in  corrapting  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench 
into  a  willingness  to  convict  of  treason  one 
Peacham,  a  parish  priest,  on  the  evidence  of 
a  sermon  which  he  had  never  delivered,  and 
which  was  found  by  searching  his  study.    Out 
of  the  many  civil  conflicts  and  comniotions  in 
England,  and  especially  the  wars  of  the  roses, 
grew  one  rule,  still  in  force,  and  resting  on 
the  soundest  justice  and  reason.    During  tnose 
ages  of  constant  disturbance,  when  there  were 
frequently  more  persons  than  one  who  claimed 
the  crown,  and,  so  far  as  they  could,  exercised 
royal  authority,  almost  every  person  incurred 
the  danger  of  treason,  in  case  the  claimant  to 
whom  he  adhered  was  defeated ;  and  for  this 
cause,  or  on  this  pretence,  multitudes  of  men 
of  every  rank  perished  on  the  scaffold.    But 
from  the  obvious  absurdity  of  exacting  from 
every  individual  a  sound,  or  rather  a  fortunate 
judgment  as  to  the  obscure  and  complicated 
grounds  on  which  the  claim  to  sovereignty 
often  rested,  it  became  and  still  remains  a  well 
settled  rule,  that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of 
treason  by  adherence  to  a  king  or  government 
de  facto,  although  that  king  or  government  has 
but  the  right  of  a  successful  rebel,  and  loses  it 
all  by  a  subsequent  defeat. — In  considering  the 
crime  of  treason  in  the  United  States,  we  must 
remember  that  there  may  be  treason  against 
the  United  States,  and  also  treason  against 
any  one  of  the  states.    Looking  first  to  treason 
against  the  United  States,  the  foundation  of 
the  law  itself,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  it, 
must  be  the  clause  in  the  constitution  already 
quoted ;  and  as  there  is  no  common  law  of  the 
United  States,  this  clause  would  have  remdned 
inoperative  but  for  the  act  pf  congress  of  1790, 


chap.  86,  sec.  1,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  "that 
if  any  person  or  persons  owing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  levy  wai* 
ag^nst  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  con- 
victed, on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act  of  the  treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall 
stand  indicted,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
stand  adjudged  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  shall  suffer  death."  When 
the  courts  came  to  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  that  act,  they  very  properly  made 
use  of  the  principles  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  common  law ;  and  they  could  do  this  the 
better,  because  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
is  substantially  the  same  as  a  provision  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  best  ability  of 
England  had  been  carefully  employed  about 
that  statute.  For  a  judicial  exposition  of  that 
clause  and  that  statute,  we  must  look  to  the 
trial  of  Burr,  and  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout 
(4  Oranch,  pp.  75  to  137),  although  these  are 
not  the  only  cases  in  which  the  same  subject 
has  been  considered. — The  first  question  is: 
"What  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute? 
In  the  first  place,  the  levying  of  war  must 
be  actual;  it  must  be  carried  out  into  some 
practical  operation  and  effect.  >  No  intention, 
and  no  extent  or  thoroughness  of  preparation 
or  of  conspiracy  for  war,  constitutes  the  Crime 
of  treason  until  the  war  actually  begins.  Some 
kind  of  force  or  violence,  it  is  said,  must  be 
used.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  force  may 
be  what  the  law  would  call  constructive  force ; 
and  it  may  be  very  slight;  for  it  certainly 
need  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  either  the 
general  purpose  of  the  war,  or  the  particular 
effect  proposed.  But,  if  there  be  any  overt 
act  of  war,  then  every  one  aiding  and  abet- 
ting this  act  of  ^ar,  however  remotely,  does 
himself  levy  war  and  commit  treason.  It 
must  be  difficult  to  determine  always  what 
this  rule  requires.  Thus,  Marshall  declares 
that  if  an  army  be  actually  raised  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  subverting  their  govern- 
ment, the  point  must  be  weighed  very  deliber- 
ately before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide 
that  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  had  not  been 
conmiitted  by  a  commissary  or  purchaser  who 
never  saw  the  army,  but  who,  knowing  its  ob- 
ject and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels, 
supplied  that  army  with  provisions;  or  by  a 
recruiting  officer,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp, 
executed  a  particular  duty  required  of  him. 
Hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  there  be  an  act 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  per- 
sons may  be  participators  of  that  act,  and  of 
the  crime  which  it  constitutes,  although  they 
reside  as  far  as  possible  from  its  actual  locality. 
The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
there  may  be  principals  and  accessories  to  a 
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crime,  has  no  application  whAtever  to  treason. 
We  are  warranted  bj  the  language  of  Chief 
Joatice  Marshall  in  Baying,  that  if  a  rebellion 
were  so  extensive  aa  to  spread  throngh  everj 
state  in  the  Union,  every  individual  concerffced 
in  it  is  not  legally  present  at  every  overt  act 
committed  in  that  rebellion ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  even  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
army,  or  the  head  of  the  organized  rebellion, 
is  legally  present  at  every  such  overt  act.  Bat 
while  a  man  may  be  actually  absent,  yet  if  he 
have  counseUed  or  procured  the  treasonable 
act,  he  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  is 
legally  present,  but  because  in  treason  all  are 
principals.  This  question  of  locality  has  yet 
another  importance.  A  person  charged  with 
this  crime  can  be  tried  only  within  the  state 
or  Judicial  district  in  which  it  is  committed, 
ai)d  the  alleged  criminal  has  indeed  a  strict 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  within  that  state  or 
district.  A  wide  extent  may  be  given  to  this 
rule,  by  the  doctrine  that  in  treason  all  are 
principals,  as  above  stated;  but  it  can  apply 
only  to  those  persons  who  would,  in  the  locali- 
ty in  which  they  reside,  be  either  principals  or 
accessories  if  there  could  be  accessories  to  this 
crime.  For  if  a  person  commits  his  own  act 
of  treason  in  a  certain  locality,  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  one  committed  elsewhere,  so 
as  to  be,  in  this  way,  a  principal  in  the  act,  he 
can  be  tried  only  within  his  locality ;  and  if 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  can- 
not or  will  not  perform  their  proper  functions 
within  that  state  or  judicial  district,  he  cannot 
be  tried  anywhere.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the 
overt  act  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  treasonable 
act,  must  have  been  done  with  **  a  treasonable 
purpose."  We  have  on  this  point  high  author- 
ity for  saying,  that  if  the  object  of  the  act  be 
to  prevent  by  force  the  execution  of  any  public 
law  of  the  United  States,  that  is  a  treasonable 
purpose,  for  it  aims  at  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  one  of  its  laws.  So,  if  the  pur- 
pose be  to  overthrow  the  gdvemment  at  one 
place,  large  or  small,  that  is  a  treasonable  pur- 
pose.— What,  then,  is  adhering  to  an  enemy, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  giving 
him  aid  and  comfort?  It  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible so  to  define  these  words  as  to  make  their 
meaning  any  plainer.  But,  again  on  high  au- 
thority, this  meaning  may  be  illustrated  thus : 
If  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  be  in  actual  operation  anywhere  within 
it,  any  citizen,  residing  anywhere  else  and  at 
whatever  distance,  if  he  supply  the  rebels  with 
arms  or  any  munitions  of  war,  with  provisions 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  war  or  of  the 
rebels  while  carrying  it  on,  or  money,  or  intel- 
ligence or  information,  and  even  if  none  of 
these  things  reach  the  rebels,  he  becomes  a 
traitor  in  the  place  where  he  resides.  So  it 
would  come  under  this  branch  of  treason,  if 
forts,  castles,  or  ships  of  war  were  delivered  to 
the  enemy,  or  if  the  accused  had  joined  the 
enemy^s  forces,  though  no  battles  or  conflicts 
take  place.    The  same  principles  would  un- 


doubtedly apply,  whether  the  treason  charged 
were  committed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  any  on#of  the  states,  qualified  only  by 
any  special  provisions  of  the  oonstitutioB  or 
law  of  that  state. — As  aU  treason  consists  of 
hostility  against  a  state  by  one  who  owes  it 
allegiance,  so  only  one  who  owes  this  duty,  in 
some  way,  may  be  a  traitor.  But  it  is  held 
that  this  modified  allegiance  may  be  that  of  an 
alien  residing  in  this  country  and  enjoying  the 
protection  and  advantages  of  its  government. 
The  allegiance  of  an  alien,  however,  or  the 
possibility  of  his  becoming  a  traitor,  ends  with 
his  residence  in  this  country ;  while  the  duty 
of  allegiance  goes  with  a  citizen  wherever  he 
goes ;  and  wherever  he  may  be,  he  becomes  a 
traitor  by  hostility  against  tiie  government  in 
violation  of  this  duty. — ^We  have  seen  that  no 
one  can  be  convicted  of  treason  except  on  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  trial  for  treason  is  conducted  in 
aU  respects  like  any  other  criminal  trial  for  a 
capital  offence.  If  convicted,  the  traitor  may 
be  sentenced  to  death  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  execution ;  but  by  act  of  congress  of  July 
17,  1862,  the  punishment  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  may  be  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  five  years  and  a  fine  of  not. less  than 
$10,000.  We  have  no  remnant  of  that  fero- 
cious cruelty  which  was  considered  necessary 
in  barbarous  ages,  and  in' statutes  often  out- 
lived them.  Until  the  80th  year  of  George 
III.  the  convict  of  treason  forfeited  his  prop- 
erty to  the  crown,  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
the  gallows,  there  hanged,  then  cut  down,  dis- 
embowelled, and  his  entrails  burned  before  life 
was  extinct;  and  the  body  was  then  beheaded 
and  quartered. 

IVEASURE  1S0TE  Giterally,  found  treasure), 
a  term  applied  to  money,  coin,  plate,  or  other 
forms  of  the  precious  metals,  found  hidden, 
for  which  no  owner  or  depositor  can  be  dis- 
covered. By  the  common  law  of  England  such 
property  becomes  vested  in  the  sovereign,  if  it 
appears  to  have  been  concealed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reclaiming  it.  In  all  other  cases,  aa 
where  circumstances  show  that  the  treasure 
was  intended  to  be  abandoned,  it  belongs  to 
the  finder,  who  by  a  special  order  in  council  ia 
also  entitled  to  the  commercial  value  of  ancient 
coins  and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest, 
under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
found.  The  civil  law  formerly  gave  the  trea- 
sure trove  to  the  finder ;  or  if  found  on  anoth- 
er man's  land,  it  was  divided  between  them ; 
but  the  practice  in  continental  Europe  has  in 
modern  times  been  similar  to  that  in  England. 

TRiBBIA  (anc.  Trehia),  a  small  river  of  K. 
Italy,  rising  in  the  Ligurian  Alps,  about  15  m. 
K.  E.  of  Genoa,  and  emptying  into  the  Po  8  ni. 
above  Fiacenza.  On  its  banks  the  Romans 
under  T.  Sempronius  were  defeated  by  Hanni- 
bal in  218  B.  0.,  and  the  French  under  Mac- 
donald  by  Suvaroff,  June  17-19,  1799. 

lEianGlfE,  or  n«MBle,  a  town  and  formerly 
the  capitflJ  of  Herzegovina,  European  Turkey, 


ftboQt  8  m.  from  the  frontier  of  Montenegro, 
fiad  IS  m.  N.  E.  of  Bagusa ;  pop.  lesa  than 
S,000.  A  Boman  Catholic  bishop  resides  here, 
and  there  are  Hverol  oborcbes  and  mo»qaes. 
It  is  defended  bj  a  sqaare  fort  with  four  tow- 
ers. Trebigne  and  its  vicinitj  were  the  theatre 
of  war  with  the  Torks  daring  the  insnrrection 
of  187S-'8.  Under  the  early  kings  of  Serria  it 
was  otinacb  greater  importance. 

IKDlZaKD.  L  A  vilayet  of  Aaiatio  Tar- 
kef,  extending,  in  a  generally  narrow  strip 
from  20  to  80  m.  wide,  abont  3fl0  m.  along  the 
8.  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  between  Ion.  86°  M' 
and  43°  E.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Busaian 
diviaion  of  Transcancaua,  £.  by  Erzemm,  S. 
by  Erzernin  and  Sivaa,  and  W.  by  Kaatamuni ; 
area,  about  16,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  estimated  at 
940,000,  '  The  scenery  on  the  coast  is  remark- 
abl  j  beantif  dI.  The  monotdns  rise  immediate- 
ly from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  ft.  in  the  east  (in  single  peaks  mnch 


higher),  and  nearly  5,000  ft.  in  the  west,  and 
are  clothed  with  every  variety  of  vegetation, 
from  graos  to  dense  forests.  The  country  is 
gener^y  well  wooded  and  monntainoUB,  and 
has  bnt  little  arable  land.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tcboruk,  which  enters  the  sea  near 
the  E.  frontier,  and  the  Yesbil  Irmak  and 
KizU  Irmak,  the  lower  courses  of  which  drain 
the  W.  part  of  the  province.  The  climate  is 
temperate  but  variable,  being  subject  to  cold 
winda  from  the  Black  sea,  bearing  rain  and 
fog.  The  province  is  decidedly  healthfnl. 
There  are  numerons  fertile  valleys  and  well 
cultivated  tr&ctt,  but  the  coontry  does  not 
produce  Buffioient  grain  for  home  conaump- 
tion.  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  bold  and 
hardy.  In  many  districts  they  are  isolated  cot- 
tagers, there  being  few  villages.  There  are  66,- 
000  Chriitiana  in  the  provinoe,  of  whom  two 
thirds  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  the  rest 
are  Armenians.    The  chief  towns,  besides  the 


capital,  are  Hreboli  (ano.  Tripolit),  Koresun 
(Ceraiiu),  Bizah  {RhUut),  Batura  {Jiathyn), 
and  Samann.  The  vilayet  embraces  the  main 
^rta  of  ancient  Pontas,  extending  both  E.  and 
W.  beyond  its  limits.  IL  A  city  (anc.  Trape- 
ziu),  capital  of  the  vilnyet,  sometimes  called 
Tarubozan,  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  Black 
sea,  in  lat.  41°  1'  N.,  Ion.  39°  46'  E.,  680  m. 
due  E.  of  Constantinople ;  pop.  about  40,000. 
It  is  the  first  Turkish  commercial  port  on  the 
Black  sea,  and  the  entrepot  of  an  eitensive 
trade  with  the  interior  provinces  and  Per- 
sia. A  peninsala  aeparatea  the  harbor  into 
two  ports,  of  which  the  eastern  affords  shelter 
and  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels.  There 
ia  a  lighthonae  here  and  another  at  Flatana, 
a  roadstead  about  6  m.  W.  of  Trebizond.  Fonr 
steamship  lines  connect  the  city  with  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Torkey  and  sonthern  Russia. 
Grain,  from  Russia  and  the  Danabe,  is  the 
cbit't  article  of  import ;  the  exports  produced 
in  the  province  itself  include  llax,  nnta,  bat- 
ter, beans,  linseed,  fruits,  tobacco,  rice,  wine, 
olive  oil,  fish  oil,  beeswax,  and  timber.    The 


overland  trade  with  Persia  is  valued  at  more 
than  $6,600,000  per  annum,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  60,000  pack  horses,  6,000  asses, 
S',000  cornels,  and  8,000  o^en.  Tobacco,  silk, 
raisins,  and  carpets  are  exported  from  Persia 
for  shipment  at  Trebizond,  whence  are  im- 
ported cotton  and  woollen  goods,  tea,  sngar, 
glass  ware,  hardware,  and  European  mannfac- 
tured  goods  ol!  many  Unda.  The  inland  tratJic 
with  Anatolia,  on  the  west,  represents  a  valne 
of  more  than  13,600,000 ;  the  exports  through 
Trebizond  comprising  grain,  potatoes,  fmits, 
skins,  was,  honey,  and  chestnuts.  The  city 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former 
surrounded  by  walls  and  towers  enclosing  the 
citadel,  which  stands  upon  the  flat  top  of  a 
steep  rock.  The  modem  town  is  mainly  with- 
out these  walls  on  the  E.  ride.  Trebizond  is 
well  paved  and  drained,  but  the  houses  gen- 
erally are  neither  commodious  nor  comfort- 
able. There  are  40  mosques,  18  Mohamme- 
dan schools,  and  16  churches,  of  which  9  are 
O-reek,  4  Armenian,  1  Catholic  Armenian,  I 
Latin,    and    1    Presbyterian. — Trapezus   was 
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founded  b?  a  coIod^  from  SiDope,  and  was  a  | 
floaristiiDg  town  when  Xenophon  sniT«d  there  ; 
on  Liu  retreat  from  CoDaia.  It  became  sub-  ' 
jtct  tu  the  Komaii*  bj  conqaest  from  Mith- 
rtJutes.  The  emperor  Trajan  constructed  a 
mole  ta  improve  the  port,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  eastern  or  Cappadocian  Pontua. 
During  the  reign  of  Gallientu  it  was  plundered 
and  nearly  destroyed  bj  the  Goths,  but  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  it  had  completely  recovered, 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  »  province  which 
included  Pontns  and  some  part  of  Armenia. 
Id  12U4  it  became  the  «cat  of  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Comnenus  family  (see  Aleiib, 
and  BTZANTiyK  Eupibe),  nnder  whom  the  ter- 
ritory waa  called  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  It 
continned  subject  to  this  line  of  rulers  nntil 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Tnrks  in  1461. 

nOMiOLD,  nian,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
&t  Brandon,  near  Durham,  Aug.  22,  1768,  died 
in  London,  Jan.  28,  1829.  In  1808  he  went 
to  Scotland,  wliere  he  worked  five  years  as  a 
journeyman  carpenter  and  joiner,  studying 
ardently  in  spare  hours.  In  1818  he  went  to 
London,  and  entered  the  service  of  William 
Atkinson,  architect  to  the  ordnance,  and  in 
1623  commenced  as  civil  engineer  on  his  own 
account.  He  pablished  "  Elementary  Princi- 
plcB  of  Carpentry"  (ito,  Loudon,  1820);  "A 
Practical  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron 
and  other  Metals"  (8vo,  1821>;  "The  Princi- 
ples of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Build- 
ings, Dwelling  Houses,"  dec  (2d.  ed.,  1824); 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  and  Car- 
riages "  (1625) ;  "  fiemarks  on  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, and  its  Protection,  Regulation,  and  En- 
oouragement "  (1826);  and  "The  Steam  En- 
gine, comprising  an  Account  of  its  Invention 
and  progressive  Improvement,  with  an  Inves- 
tigation of  its  Principles"  (4to,  1B2T),  a  later 
edition  of  which  (1860-'68)  is  in  4  vols.  4to, 
with  22S  steel  plates  and  164  woodcuts. 

TKK  FBOG,  the  name  of  the  batrachian 
reptiles  of  the  family  hylada,  distinguished 
from  common  frogs  (ranida)  by  having  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  dilated  int^i  flat- 
tened disks  or  suckers,  which  enable  them  to 
lead  an  arboreal  life.  They  are  more  elegant, 
Buraller,  brighter,  and  more  active  than  the 
ranida,  and  are  lively  during  the  day;  they 
feed  on  insects ;  they  climb  like  the  geckos 
among  lizards,  and  by  the  same  mechanism ; 
the  lower  surface  of  the  disks  is  endued  with 
a  viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
walk  with  the  body  suspended  from  the  under 
parts  of  leaves  and  other  smooth  bodies ;  the 
skin  is  mostly  smooth  upon  the  back,  but  on 
the  abdomen  and  inside  of  legs  thickly  stndded 
with  small  warts  or  tubercles.  They  possess 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  chang- 
ing color,  which  enables  them  to  elude  their 
numerous  enemies.  They  are  very  clamorous, 
and  particularly  noisj  at  the  approach  of  run ; 
in  winter  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  pools;  they  breed  in  the  spring, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.    They  are 


TREE  FEOG 

frequently  called  tree  toads,  and  their  French 
D»me  is  raintlta.     The  species  are  numerona, 

especially  in  America;  only  one  is  found  in 
Europe,  and  that  also  occurs  in  K.  Africa  and 
Asia. — The  common  tree  frog  of  Korth  Amer- 
ica {hyla  tergieolor,  la  Conte)  resembles  a  toad 
in  form,  but  is  more  flattened ;  body  short  and 
warty  above,  the  color  varying  from  pale  ash 
to  dark  brown,  with  several  large  irr^n^lar 
blotches  of  greenish  brown,  white  and  granu- 
lated below,  and  abdomen  yellowish  near  tbe 
thighs;  the  colors  vary  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mf^.  The  head  is  short  and  rounded,  the  mouth 
large,  with  teeth  on  upper  jaw  and  vomer ; 
eyes  large  and  brilliant,  the  iris  bright  golden ; 
there  are  four  fingers  and  five  toes,  both  end- 
ing in  viscous  pellets,  the  former  distinct,  bat 
the  latter  webbed  for  four  fifths  of  their  length. 
It  is  about  2  in.  long,  and  is  found  abnndantly 
in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Uissssippi ;  it  ia  generally  seen  on 


CosuDon  Tm  FrOK  (Bjlt  Tenkolor). 

decaying  trees  and  abont  old  fences  of  wood 
or  stone,  overgrown  with  mosses  and  lichens, 
the  color  of  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  detect ;  it  is  very  noisy  in 
spring  and  summer  toward  eveniDg,  especially 
in  cloudy  weather;  the  secretion  of  the  skin 
is  copious  and  very  acrid.  This  species  is  re- 
placed in  the  southern  states  by  the  green  tree 
frog  {B.  viridu,  Laur.  ;  eatatnita  Carolineniu, 
Penn.),  which  is  bright  green  above,  yellowisli 
white  below,  with  a  straw-colored  lateral  line 
extending  from  the  npper  jaw  over  the  shoulder 
and  along  the  side.  The  tree  frog  of  Europe 
(ff.  arhorea,  Linn.)  much  resembles  the  green 
species  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  was 
considered  by  Lanronti  a  variety  of  his  H.  riri- 
di»;  it  is  spread  throughout  Europe,  except  in 
Great  Britain. — In  the  genns  acru  (Dura,  and 
Bibr,)  the  locomotive  disits  are  less  developed 
and  the  limbs  more  slender  than  in  hyla,  and 
there  ore  teeth  on  the  palate  instead  of  the 


TREE  80BREL 

vomer.  The  J.  gryllu*  (Dnm.  and  Bibr.),  or 
Savannah  orickot,  occurring  from  New  England 
to  the  f^\t  of  Mexico,  is  abont  IJ-in.  lonj;,  with 
an  elongated  pointed  haad,  a  triangular  dusky 
Epot  between  the  orbits ;  bodj  alihj  above, 
with  a  green  and  iometimea  reddish  dorsal 
line,  and  three  oblong  black  spots  margined 
with  wliite  on  the  sides.  It  may  easily  he 
domesticated;  it  makes  immense  leaps;  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  ranida  and  kylada, 
having  the  aqnatio  habits  of  the  former  and 
the  method  of  watching  for  its  prey  of  the 
latter;  in  consequenoe  of  the  smollness  of  the 
disks  it  cannot  adhere  to  the  under  surface  of 
smooth  bodies. — The  dying  tree  fr^  of  Borneo 
(rhaeophonu),  according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  has 
its  very  long  toes  fully  webbed  to  their  ex- 
tremity, so  that  by  expanding  these  webs  and 
inflating  its  body,  it  is  able  to  use  them  aa  a 
parachute  or  sailing  membrane  in  its  descent 


EVing  Tree  Frog  or  Bomea  (Bhiictiphonit). 

from  high  trees.  The  frog  is  4  in.  long,  deep 
green  above,  yellow  below ;  the  webs  of  all  the 
feet  cover  a  surface  of  12  sq.  in. ;  at  the  ends 
of  the  toes  are  the  usnal  disks  for  adhesion. 
This  is  the  only  aerial  batrachian  known. 

JKEE  SMUtil,  or  properly  Btml  Tnc,  a  North 
American  tree  of  toe  lieath  family  (erieaeea), 
formerly  known  as  Andromeda'arhoTea ;  when 
later  botanists  subdivided  Linmeua'a  genus  An- 
dromeda, this  was  placed  by  itself  in  a  new 
genus,  oxydendrum  (Gr.  iffcr,  sour,  and  SMpov, 
ft  tree),  a  name  which  recognizes  the  marked 
acid  character  of  the  foliage ;  it  is  also  known 
as  sour-wood.  The  only  species,  O.  arboreuta, 
is  fonnd  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  south- 
ward, e.'<peGLally  along  the  mountains,  where  it 
is  met  with  as  a  large  shrab,  or  in  favorable 
locations  it  forms  a  tree  40  or  even  60  ft.  high. 
Its  leaves  are  decidnons,  serrolate  on  the  mar- 
gins, with  slender  petioles,  and  being  pointed 
at  each  end  they  have  much  the  appearance  of 
those  of  the  peach.     The  flowers,  which  ap- 

Iiear  in  June  and  July,  and  even  later,  are  in 
ong  one-sided  racemes  which  are  clustered  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  the  corolla  is  ovate 
with  five  teeth,  white,  and  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment upon  the  stem  bear  some  resetoblaDce  to 


those  of  the  Illy  of  the  valley;  after  the  flowers 
fall  the  small  pyramidal  pods  remain  white  for 
a  long  time,  and  at  a  little  distance  appear  like 


Soml  Tree  (Oifdendruni  irboRuin). 

flowers.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  little  value ; 
the  leaves  are  pleasantly  sour,  and  are  chewed 
by  hunters  to  allay  tbirat.  The  tree  is  hardy 
north  of  its  natural  localities,  and  endures  tbe 
climate  of  Boston.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it 
possesses  many  merits,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  of  flowering  when  only  a  few  feet  Ijigh ; 
when  it  is  10  or  15  ft.  high  it  forms  a  spread- 
ing head,  to  which  its  fine  spray  gives  a  very 
light  appearance,  and  when  covered  with  its 
abundant  clusters  of  delicate  white  flowers,  it 
is  a  tnily  beautiful  object;  in  aotumn  the  foli- 
age takes  on  a  pleasing  dark  crimson  color. 

novn.    See  Gloveb. 

IKEGIUIS,  SaMMl  PtUmii,  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Falmouth,  Jan.  30,  1813,  died 
in  Plymouth,  April  24, 18TS.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  but  he  himself  became  connected 
with  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Falmouth  grammar  school,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  works  at  Neath  Abbey, 
Glamorganshire,  and  in  1886  became  private 
tutor  in  Falmouth.  Ho  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  originals  and 
the  old  versions,  especially  the  Syriao,  and 
edited  "  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance 
to  the  New  Testament"  (8vo,  1839);  ''The 
English  Heiapla,"  with  a  historical  account  of 
the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  (1841) ; 
"The  Engliabman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance to  the  Old  Testament"  (2  vols., 
1843) ;  and  "  Hebrew  Student's  Mannal,"  com- 
prising Hebrew  reading  lessons,  and  the  book 
of  Psalms  with  interlinear  translations  (1846); 
and  he  translated,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions, Gesenius's  "Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Leii- 
eon  to  the  Old  Testament"  (4to,  1847).  Dr. 
Tregelles  visited  the  continent  several  times 
(or  the  purpose  of  collating  the  principal  nn- 
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cud  iDana8cript0  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  li- 
braries. At  Rome  he  was  aUowed  to  see  the 
Vatican  manuacript,  bat  was  not  permitted  to 
collate  it  Hia  greatest  work  is  '*  The  Greek 
New  Testament,  edited  from  ancient  Authori- 
ties, with  the  Varions  Readings  of  all  the  an- 
cient Mannacripts,  ancient  Versions,  and  ear- 
lier Ecclesiastical  Writers,  together  with  the 
Latin  Version  of  Jerome"  (6  parts,  1867-72). 
His  other  publications  are:  ^*The  Book  of 
Revelation,  translated  from  the  ancient  Greek 
Text"  (1848);  ''The  Jansenists,  their  Rise, 
Fersecation  by  the  Jesoits,  Existing  Remnant," 
&c.  (1851);  ''Defence  of  the  Authendcitj  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel "  (1852) ;  "  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament "  (1854) ; 
Codez  Zacynthiuij  a  Greek  palimpsest,  con- 
taining portions  of  St  Lnke^s  Gospel  (1861) ; 
and  Canon  Muratorianus^  the  earliest  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (4to, 
1868).  He  contributed  to  Smith's  "  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible."  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  St  Andrews  university  in  1850. 

ISECiO)  a  W.  county  of  Kansas,  intersected 
by  the  Saline  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers;  area, 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  166.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad.  The  surface 
is  rolling  and  the  soil  rich.    It  is  unorganized. 

nSHPEALEAr,  a  W.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  inter- 
sected by  Trempealeau  Mountain  river,  and 
drained  also  by  Black  and  Buffalo  rivers ;  area, 
684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1875,  14,992.  The  surface 
is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  516,194  bushels  of  wheat, 
141,275  of  Indian  corn,  241,408  of  oats,  17,553 
of  barley,  47,699  of  potatoes,  87,242  lbs.  of 
wool,  841,043  of  butter,  and  18,794  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,784  horses,  8,537  milch 
cows,  5,828  other  cattle,  9,536  sheep,  and  2,906 
swine.    Capita],  Galesville. 

IftEUCH,  RIchari  ClMMflx,  a  British  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Dublin,  Sept.  9,  1807.  He  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1829,  and  after  spending 
some  years  in  travel  took  orders  in  1838,  and 
became  curate  to  Hugh  James  Rose  at  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk,  and  in  1885  incumbent  of  Curd- 
ridge,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Bishop^s- 
Walthara,  Hants.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
curate  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  at  Alver- 
stoke,  near  Gosport,  and  in  1844  rector  of 
Itcbenstoke.  Dr.  Wilberforce,  being  made 
bishop  of  Oxford  in  1845,  appointed  Mr. 
Trench  his  examining  chaplain.  During  this 
and  the  following  year  he  was  Hulsean  lec- 
turer at  Cambridge,  From  1846  to  1858  he 
was  theological  professor  in  King^s  college, 
London.  In  1856  he  was  made  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  on  Jan.  1,  1864,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
TThately  as  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  has 
published  the  following  poetical  works:  "Jus- 
tin Martyr,  and  other  Poems"  (London,  1835; 
5th  ed.,  1862);  "Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and 
other  Poems"  (1838);  "Poems  from  Eastern 
Sources,"  and  "Genoveva"  (1842;  2d  ed., 
1851) ;  "  Elegiac  Poems  "  (1846) ;  and  "  Alma  " 


(1854).     Hia  theological  publications  indude 
"  Notes  on  the  Parables  "  (1841 ;  11th  ed.,  re- 
vised, 1870);    "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
illnatrated  from  St  Augustine  "  (London,  1844; 
3d  ed.,  1869);  two  volumes  of  Hulsean  lec- 
tures, "The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
unfolding  the  Scriptural  Life  of  Men "  (Cam- 
bridge, 1845),  and  "  Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Na- 
tions "  (1846) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Mirades  "  (1846 ; 
9th  ed.,  1870) ;  "  Sacred  Latni  Poetry  "  (1849 ; 
new  ed.,  1864) ;  "  The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  " 
(1860);  "Sermons  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey  "  (1860) ;  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia"  (1861 ;  8d  ed., 
1866);    "Studies  on  the  Gog^Is"   (1867); 
"Shipwrecks  of  Faith,"  three  sermons  (1867); 
and  "  Sermons  preached  for  the  most  part  in 
Ireland  "  (1873).  Among  his  philological  works 
are:  "  The  Study  of  Words "  (1851 ;  15th  ed., 
1874) ;  "  The  Lessons  in  Proverba  "  (1853 ;  6th 
ed.,  1869);  "Synonymes  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" (1854;   2d  series,  1863;   7th  ed.,  en- 
larged, 1871);  "English,  Past  and  Present" 
(1855 ;  8th  ed.,  1870) ;  "  On  some  Deficiencies 
in  our  English  Dictionaries  "  (1857) ;  "  On  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament" 
(1858);  and  "A  select  Glossary  of  English 
Words  used  formerly  in  Senses  different  from 
their  present "  (1859 ;  4th  ed.,  1865).     He  has 
also  published  "  Calderon,  his  life  and  Genius, 
with  Specimens  of  his  Plays"  (8vo,  1866 ;  2d 
ed.,  1865);  "Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  other 
Lectures  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War"  (1866; 
2d  ed.,  1866);   and  "Plutarch,  his  Life,  his 
Parallel  Lives,  and  his  Morals  "  (2d  ed.,  1874) ; 
and  he  has  edited  "  The  Kemains  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Richard  Trench,"  his  mother  (1862),  and 
a  "  Household  Book  of  English  Poetry  "  (1868). 
niA'CK.    I.  FhUK  Toa  4(r,  baron,  an  Aus- 
trian soldier,  bom  in  Reggio,  Calabria,  Jan.  1, 
1711,  died  in  prison  at  Brtlnn,  Oct  14,  1749. 
In  his  17th  year  he  entered  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account 
of  his  insubordination  and  excesses.    In  1738 
he  became  captain  in  a  Russian  hussar  regi- 
ment.   He  was  twice  condemned  to  death  for 
violations  of  discipline,  but  was  saved  by  Mar- 
shal Mtinnich,  and  after  six  months*  penal  la- 
bor retired  to  his  estates  in  Slavonia.    In  1740 
he  was  permitted  by  the  empress  Maria  The- 
resa to  raise  a  corps  of  panaoors  at  his  own 
expense,  which  soon  numoered  5,000  men.    At 
the  head  of  these  he  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage,  cruelty,  and  rapacity.    Hav- 
ing at  length,  while  undergoing  trial  by  court 
martial,  throttled  one  of  the  judges  and  at- 
tempted to  throw  him  out  of  a  high  window, 
he  was  condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  Spielberg  at  BrOnn,  where, 
according  to  some,  he  poisoned  himself.    He 
possessed  astonishing  physical  strength,  united 
with  a  disposition  of  extraordinary  ferocity. 
His  autobiography  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1807, 
under  the  title  of  Merhwurdiges  Lehen  und 
Thaten  des  Freiherm  Franz  ton  der  Trentk; 
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fuid  his  life  has  been  written  by  Htlbner,  un- 
der the  title  of  Frana  Don  d&r  Tr&nek,  dJa/rge- 
stellt  von  einem  Unpa/rteii$ehen,  mit  ein&r  Vor- 
rede  von  Schubart  (S  vols.,  Stnttgart,  1788). 
IL  MeMdi  IM  dir,  Daron,  a  German  adven- 
torer,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  in  KOnigs- 
berg,  Feb;  16, 1726,  guillotined  in  Paris,  July 
25,  1794.  Ue  was  admitted  in  1742  into  the 
body  guard  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  when 
only  18  years  old  was  selected  to  instruct  the 
Silesian  cavalry.  In  the  campaign  of  1744  he 
served  with  distinction,  acting  as  the  adjutant 
of  Frederick,  with  whom  he  became  a  favor- 
ite. In  his  memoirs  he  says  he  offended  the 
king  by  an  amour  with  the  princess  Amelia, 
but  the  story  is  apparently  without  founda- 
tion. In  1745  he  again  distinguished  himself; 
but  having  corresponded  with  his  cousin  Baron 
Franz,  then  in  the  Austrian  service,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz 
for  more  than  a  year.  After  several  desperate 
efforts  he  escaped  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  got  into  much  trouble  and  fought  several 
duels.  After  the  peace  he  was  received  with 
much  favor  at  Moscow.  His  cousin  left  him 
his  estate,  on  condition  that  he  should  become 
a  Catholic  and  should  serve  only  the  house  of 
Austria.  To  secure  this  he  went  to  Vienna  in 
1750,  but  after  three  years  of  waiting  he  re- 
ceived only  68,000  florins.  By  the  Austrian 
court  he  was  made  captain  of  cavalry.  In 
March,  1754,  he  made  a  journey  to  Dantzic  to 
settle  some  family  affairs,  and  was  there  appre- 
hended by  the  Prussian  authorities,  carried  to 
Berlin  and  thence  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  citadel.  lie  made 
several  desperate  efforts  to  escape,  but  failed 
in  all  of  them,  and  after  ten  years^  imprison- 
ment, during  which  he  was  more  and  more 
heavily  loaded  with  irons,  he  was  finally  re- 
leased by  order  of  Frederick  in  December, 
1768,  and  carried  to  Prague.  Disappointed  of 
preferment  at  the  Austrian  court,  he  retired 
to  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  married  there  in  1765,  and 
lived  for  several  years  in  peace,  occupying  him- 
self with  literary  pursuits.  In  1767  appeared 
his  poem  Der  macedonUehe  Held^  which  gave 
him  considerable  reputation  in  Germany.  He 
also  engaged  in  the  wine  trade.  From  1774  to 
1777  his  time  was'  spent  chiefly  in  travelling 
through  England  and  France.  Subsequently 
he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Zwerbach,  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  works  and  a  history  of 
his  life.  After  the  dettth  of  Frederick  in  1786 
the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was  annulled,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try. During  the  French  revolution  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  and  put  to  death  on  the 
charge  of  being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  His  autobiography  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  has  still  considerable  circulation, 
though  it  is  certain  that  Trenck  was  a  braggart 
and  a  liar,  and  has  immensely  exaggerated  his 
adventures. 


TBEIVDELKNIHIKG,  FrMridi  AM^  a  German 
philosopher,  bom  at  Eutin,  near  LtLbeck,  Nov. 
30, 1802,  died  in  Berlm,  Jan.  24, 1872.  In  1826 
he  graduated  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  private 
tutor  tiU  1883,  and  subsequently  professor  at 
the  university,  of  which  he  was  three  times  rec- 
tor. He*  was  also  for  over  20  years  secretary  to 
the  historico-philosophical  section  of  the  Berlin 
academy.  He  was  a  follower  of  Aristotle  and 
an  opponent  of  Hegel.  His  works  include  Eh- 
menta  Logices  Arutotelica  (Berlin,  1837 ;  6th 
ed.,  1868);  Logische  UhterstLchungen  (1840; 
8d  ed.,  1870);  GeschichU  der  Kategorienlthre 
(1846);  MistorUche  Beitrdge  zur  Philosopkie 
(2d  and  8d  vols.,  1856-'67) ;  Naturrecht  auf 
dem  Grunde  der  Ethik  (1860;  2d  ed.,  1868); 
lAUlcen  im  Volkerrecht  (1870) ;  Euno  FUcher 
und  9ein  Kant  (1869),  which  led  to  Fischer's 
Anti-TrendeUnburg (1870) ;  and  Kleine Sehrtf- 
ten  (2  vols.,  1871). — See  Bonitz,  Zur  Erinne- 
rung  an  Friedrieh  Adolf  Trendelenburg  (Ber- 
lin, 1872). 

TRENT,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
Staffordshire,  4  m.  N.  of  Burslem,  fiows 
through  the  central  part  of  the  country,  and 
near  Burton-on-Strather,  Lincolnshire,  joins 
the  Ouse  to  form  the  estuary  called  the  Ilum- 
ber.  Its  course  is  first  S.  E.,  then  N.  E.,  and 
finally  N.  Its  total  length  is  about  150  m.,  of 
which  25  m.,  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  117  m.,  reach- 
ing to  Burton-on-Trent,  for  barges  of  25  tons. 
Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  are  the  Sow, 
Tame,  Soar,  and  Devon,  and  on  the  left  the 
Blyth,  Dove,  and  Derwent ;  and  it  is  connected 
with  other  navigable  waters  by  canals.  Stoke 
and  Nottingham  are  situated  on  its  banks. 

nENT  (Ital.  Trento;  Ger.  Trient ;  anc. 
THdentum\  a  city  of  Tyrol,  Austria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige,  83  m.  8.  by  W.  of 
Innsprnck ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,078.  It  is  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  surrounded  on  the  east  by 
mountains,  and  is  Italian  in  its  architecture. 
It  has  a  cathedral  built  entirely  of  marble  in 
the  Byzantine  style.  In  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  of  red  marble,  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  was  held  in  that  building.  The  exten- 
sive castle  is  generally  the  residence  of  the 
local  prince-bishop.  Silk  is  the  principal  manu- 
facture ;  wine  is  largely  produced ;  and  there 
is  an  active  transit  trade. — ^The  ancient  Triden- 
tum  was  a  town  of  the  Rhaetians,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  Roman  colony.  Under  the 
old  German  empire  it  was  a  free  imperial  city, 
ruled  by  prince-bishops.  In  1802  it  passed 
under  the  domination  of  Austria. 

niaVT,  CmomH  irf  (coTicilium  Trident inum\ 
the  19th  oecumenical  council,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  first  occasion 
for  an  cecum enical  council  in  the  16th  century 
was  furnished  by  Luther,  who  on  Nov.  28, 
1518,  appealed  from  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  to  a 
general  counci},  and  was  supported  by  the  Prot- 
estant princes.  The  Catholic  sovereigns  also 
desired  that  a  council  should  be  convened* 
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Tfiree  popefi,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  TI.,  and  Gement 
VIL,  died  before  the  demands  of  the  Germans 
were  complied  with.  At  length  Paul  III.,  after 
failing  in  attemptjs  (1536-^8j  to  convene  a  coon- 
dl  at  Mantaa,  and  neit  at  Vicenza,  convoked 
it  for  Nov.  1, 1542,  to  asHemble  at  Trent;  bnt 
on  account  of  the  war  between  the*  emperor 
CiiarleA  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  he  again 
put  off  the  day  of  opening  to  March  15,  1545, 
find  tfie  actual  opening  did  not  take  phice 
until  Dec.  18,  1545.  The  objects  of  the  coun- 
cil were  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  chnrch, 
to  define  more  explicit] j  the  impugned  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce the  Protestants  to  return  to  the  old 
faith.  At  the  second  session  (Jan.  7,  1546) 
the  council  fixed  the  mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. Tlie  discussions  and  deliberations  were 
to  take  place  in  private  congregations ;  subse- 
quently general  congregations  were  to  draft 
the  resolutions,  which  finally  were  to  be  pro- 
mulgated in  public  sessions  as  decrees.  In  the 
third  session  (Feb.  4)  the  Nicene  creed  was 
read  and  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  further 
p^-oceedings.  In  the  fourth  session  (April  8) 
tradition  was  declared  to  be  equally  with  the 
Bible  a  rule  of  faith;  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  included  in  the  Biblical 
canon  ;  the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  to  be 
the  authentic  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
church  its  only  legitimate  interpreter.  In  the 
three  following  sessions  (June  17,  1546;  Jan. 
13  and  March  8,  1547),  the  Catholic  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  justification,  and  the  sacra- 
ments were  defined,  and  an  anathema  pro- 
nounced upon  all  who  rejected  these  doctrines. 
In  the  eighth  session  (March  11),  88  of  the  56 
bishops  present,  together  with  the  papal  legate, 
determined,  on  the  ground  of  being  exposed  at 
Trent  to  the  plague,  to  adjourn  to  Bologna, 
notwithstanding  the  decided  opposition  of  the 
emperor,  at  whose  request  18  German  and 
Spanish  bishops  remained  at  Trent.  At  Bo- 
logna, where  6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  and  4 
generals  of  religious  orders  were  present,  the 
0th  and  10th  sessions  were  held  (April  21  and 
June  2) ;  but,  at  the  express  order  of  the  pope, 
who  had  some  apprehensions  of  a  schism,  no 
decrees  were  promulgated,  except  decrees  of 
prorogation.  As  Charles  V.  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recognize  the  council  of  Bo- 
logna, the  council  was  indefinitely  prorogued 
by  a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  dated  Sept.  17, 
1549.  .  The  i)ope  died  in  November,  1549,  and 
on  May  1, 1551,  the  council  was  reopened  at 
Trent  by  order  of  Julius  III.  France  protested 
against  the  continuation,  and  all  the  French 
bishops  and  theologians  withdrew.  In  the 
siicceeding  transactions  the  Jesuits  Laynez  and 
Sahneron,  who  were  sent  to  the  council  as 
papal  thoologians,  took  a  leading  part.  There 
flpj)enred  also  representatives  from  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  WUrtemberg  and  Branden- 
burg, and  oven  Melanchthon  was  summoned 
there  by  order  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony; but  it  was  found  impossible  to  efifect  a 


'  reunion,  and  soon  the  ontbreak  of-  a  new  wtr 
of  the  Protestant  princes  against  the  emperor 
caused  the  assembled  fathers  (April  28,  1552) 
to  suspend  their  deliberations.  During  this 
period,  extending  from  the  11th  to  the  16th 
!  session,  the  doctrines  of  the  encharist,  confes- 
I  sion,  and  extreme  nnction,  and  two  reforma- 
tory decrees  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
were  promulgated.  Paul  IV.  was  anxions  to 
assemble  the  council  at  Rome,  bnt  Pins  lY. 
consented  to  its  reopening  at  Trent,  which  took 

{ilace  on  Jan.  18,  1562,  through  the  cardinal 
egate  Prince  Ercole  Gonzaga  of  Mantna.  The 
representatives  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  wished  to  conciliate  the 
Protestants  by  granting  the  cop  to  the  huty,  and 
the  dnke  of  Bavaria  demanded  the  abolition  of 
celibacy.  The  former  question  was  referred  to 
the  pope ;  the  latter  was  unanimously  rejected* 
On  Xov.  18  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  arrived, 
with  14  bishops,  8  abbots,  and  18  theologians 
from  France,  and  presented  in  the  name  of  his 
nation  34  reformatory  articles,  but  subsequently 
abandoned  their  advocacy.  On  the  question 
w^hether  episcopal  jurisdiction  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  Christ,  or  mediately  only  and 
through  the  pope,  no  decree  was  arrived  at; 
it  being  simply  declared  that  ^^  bishops  are  es- 
tablished by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  rule  the  church 
of  God."  Decrees  were  adopted  ordering  an 
index  of  prohibited  books  to  be  made,  and  de- 
fining the  doctrines  of  the  mass,  ordination,  the 
hierarchy,  marriage,  celibacy,  purgatory,  the 
veneration  of  saints,  relics,  and  images,  monas- 
tic vows,  indulgences,  and  fasting  and  absti- 
nence. Several  "reformatory"  decrees  were 
also  passed,  the  most  important  of  which  en- 
joined the  establishment  of  theological  semina- 
ries. The  close  of  the  council  was  hastened 
by  a  serious  sickness  of  the  pope,  and  his  fear 
that  his  death  might  lead  to  a  schism.  It  took 
place  on  Dec.  4, 1568,  at  its  25th  public  session. 
The  decrees  were  signed  by  255  members,  con- 
sisting of  4  legates,  2  other  cardinals,  3  patri- 
archs, 25  archbishops,  168  bishops,  89  repre^ 
sentatives  of  absent  bishops,  7  abbots,  and  7 
generals  of  religious  orders.  An  authentic 
copy  w^as  also  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
secular  governments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ambassador  of  Spain,  who  was  without  instruc- 
tion, and  the  ambassador  of  France,  who  was 
absent.  The  decrees  were  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  cardi- 
nals, in  the  consistory  of  Jan.  26, 1564 ;  bnt  the 
pope  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  explain- 
ing obscure  or  controverted  points.  The  coun- 
cil was  accepted  unconditionally  by  most  of 
the  Italian  states,  by  Portugal,  Poland,  and  the 
German  emperor;  with  a  reservation  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  by  Spain,  Naples,  and  the 
Netherlands;  with  some  exceptions  by  Switzer- 
land and  Hungary ;  and  only  so  far  as  respects 
doctrines  by  France. — The  "  Canons  and  De- 
crees "  of  the  council  were  printed  by  Aldus 
Manutius  (Rome,  1564).  The  "Catechism," 
an  authorized  summary  of  the  faith  drawn  up 
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bf  order  of.  the  conacil,  appeared  at  Borne  in 
]C66,  and  the  collection  of  docaments  relating 
to  it«  history  was  edited  by  Le  Plat  (7  vol*. 
4to,  Lonvain,  ITSl).  The  first  complete  his- 
tory of  the  council  was  written  by  Paolo  Sarpi 
(London,  1619 ;  English  translation  by  Brent, 
London,  1676),  in  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition 
to  the  papal  court.  Against  him  wrote  Car- 
dinal 8forza-Pallavicino  <2  vols.,  Borne,  IQGS- 
'7).  A  work  on  the  discrepancies  of  both  hal 
been  pnblished  by  Dr.  Brischar  {2  toIs.,  Tu- 
bingen, 1848).  Mendham's  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Council  of  Trent "  (London,  1884)  contains 
extracts  from  28  volamea  of  monuscripta  col- 
lected in  Italy  by  Lord  Qnilford.  See  also 
Waterworth's  history  of  the  council  prefixed 
to  his  translation  c^  its  canons  and  decrees 
(London,  1648),  and  &tude  hittoriqvt  tur  U 
eoneile  dt  Trente,  by  L.  Majnier  (part  1,,  Paris, 
1874),  Important  "  Documents  relating  to  the 
Hbtory  of  the  Oonncil  of  Trent"  have  beeu 
published  from  Austrian  archives  by  Tiokel 
(Vienna,  1872).  The  long  expected  publica- 
tion of  the  original  acts  of  the  council,  by  An- 
gustin  Thetner,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  council, 
took  place  in  1874  {Acta  geniitna  Si.  (Ecume- 
nioi  Concilii  Tridentini,  Agram);  the  work  is 
believed  to  ^ve,  not  the  minntes  of  the  coun- 
cil as  they  were  token  down  by  the  secretary, 
but  a  careful  revision. 

ntENTE  ET  UN.    See  Bougb  et  Noib. 

IKENTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  of  Mercer  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware  river  at  the  confluence  of  Assunpink 
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creek,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigB>- 
tion,  28  m.  N.  E,  of  Philadelphia,  and  5B  m, 
8.  W.  of  New  York;  lat.  40°  14'  N.,  Ion.  74° 
4fi'  80"  W.;  pop.  in  1860,  17,228;  in  1870, 
23,874,  of  whom  6,019  were  foreigners;  in 
1876,  25,040.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  Assunpink  creek  divides 
it  into  Dearly  equal  ports,  Trenton  and  South 


Trenton.    Water  is  raised  from  the  Delaware 
to  a  reservoir  N.  of  the  city.     The  capitol  is 
a  handsome  stone  boilding,  recently  enlarged, 
240  ft.  by  120,  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  gran- 
ite.   The  county  conrt  bouse  is  in  Houth  Tren- 
ton.   There  is  also  a  good  city  hall.    -Tren- 
ton contains  one  of  the  state  lunatic  asylums, 
fonnded  in  1848,  and  having  accommodation 
for  600  patients;  the  state  normal  school,  es- 
tablished in  18S5,  and  having  extensive  build- 
ings; the  state  penitentiary,  and  the  state  ar- 
senal.   There  is  now  (1876)  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  government  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  of  Ohio  sand- 
stone, intended  for  the  post  office  and  United 
States  courts  and  offices,  to  cost  $500,000. 
The  soldiers'  children's  home  and  the  state 
industrial  sohool  for  girls  are  near  by.     There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Delaware  opposite 
the  city,  one  1,100  ft,  long,  built  about  1810, 
and  recently  reconstructed  of  iron,  and  the 
other  about  1,S00  ft.  long,  completed  in  1860. 
The  Delaware  and  Bariton  canal  passes  through 
the  city,  fofming  a  water  communication  with 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and,  by  its  navi- 
gable feeder,  with  Lambertville  and  New  Ilope, 
about  18  m,  N.      Treuton  is  connected  with 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  and  is  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  Jielvidere  Delaware  railroad,  which 
runs  to  the  Water  Gap  and  connects  with  the 
coal  regions  of  Penusylvania.    The  manufac- 
ture of  crockery  is  the  most  important  indus- 
try, Trenton  surpassing  alt  other  places  in  the 
country  in    this   re- 
Bpect.     There  are  18 
potteries,    producing 
white    granite     and 
brown    ware  to  th^ 
value  of    about  $3,- 
000,000  annually.  The 
city  also  contains  iron 
founderies,     brewer- 
ies, paper  mills,  wool- 
lenmills,  roliingmilla, 
rubber    works,     zinc 
works,  and  manufac- 
tories of  engines  and 
boilers,     wire,    terra 
cotta,      bettiug     and 
hose,  edge  tools,  soap, 
carriages,  nails,  saws, 
scales,  &0.    There  are 
two    national   bauks 
with  a  joint  capital 
of  11,000,000,  a  BUt« 
bank  with  $500,000 
capital,  three  savings 
banks,  and  two  insurance  companies  witii  a 
joint  capital  of  $700,000.    The  city  is  gov- 
emed  by  a  mayor  and  a  common  council  of 
three  members  from  each  of  the  seven  wards. 
It  has  street  railroads  and  an  efficient  fire  de- 
partment.     The   principal   charitable  institu- 
tions are  a  home  for  widows,  a  children's 
home,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Francis.     There 
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are  a  high  school  and  11  other  pablio  schools, 
with  about  50  teachers  and  an  average  atten- 
danoe  of  about  2,000  pupils,  besides  academies 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  state  library 
contains  20,539  volumes,  the  law  library  15,- 
000,  and  the  public  library  about  6,000.  Six 
daily,  one  semi-weekly  (German),  and  six 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are 
34  churches,  viz.:  4  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  1 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  2  Friends^  1  Jewish,  1 
Lutheran,  1  Messiah,  12  Methodist,  6  Presby- 
terian, and  8  Roman  Oatholic. — The  first  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinity  was  made  about  1680, 
and  was  named  in  1720  in  honor  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Trent,  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly. 
It  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  in 
1790,  and  inooiporated  as  a  city  in  1792.  On 
the  night  preceding  Dec.  26,  1776,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware  river  at  McCon- 
key^s  ferry,  and  attacked  the  Hessians,  who 
were  encamped  in  Trenton,  surprising  and 
routing  them  completely,  taking  about  1,000 
prisoners,  6  brass  field  pieces,  1,200  stand  of 
arms,  and  the  standards  of  an  entijre  bri^e. 
The  Hessians  numbered  about  1,800,  and  17 
were  killed  in  the  skirmish,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  not  a  man  in  the  fight,  although  two 
were  frozen  to  death  in  recrossing  the  river. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  vieinity  being 
superior  to  Washington's,  he  returned  to  his 
camp  on  the  other  side  of  tb^  Delaware  on  the 
night  of  the  26th. 

TRENTOM  FALE£,  a  <dage  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  on  West  O'anada  creek  and  the  Utica 
and  Black  Riv'!:r  railroad,  13  m.  N.  E.  of  Utica; 
pop.  in  1870,  128.  It  is  named  from  the  falls 
m  its  n«*/ighborhood,  six  in  number,  occupying 
At  ip/oervals  a  ravine  2  m.  long,  with  an  aggre- 
gate descent  of  812  ft.  The  cascades  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  the  rocky  walls  in 
some  places  are  160  ft.  high. 

niENTSCHDI  (Hung.  TrenicSny\  a  N.  W. 
county  of  Hungary,  bordering  on  Moravia, 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  W.  Galicia;  area,  1,784 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  248,626,  nearly  all  Slo- 
vaks and  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  watered  by  the  Waag  and  its  afSuents. 
Its  chief  products  are  com,  fruit,  flax,  and 
hemp ;  and  it  has  famous  mineral  springs. 
The  capital,  Trentschin,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Waag,  is  remarkable  for  the  springs  in  its 
vicinity,  and  for  its  castle,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  in  Hungary,  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,449. 

lEEPilV,  and  'npephlM  (Gr.  rpvirav,  to  per- 
forate), two  surgical  instruments  used  for  re- 
moving portions  of  bone  from  the  skull  or 
other  parts  of  the  bony  structure.  The  first 
was  an  instrument  like  a  gimlet,  to  which  was 
attached  a  crown  or  cylinder  with  saw  teeth 
on  its  lower  edge,  and  which  was  worked  by 
a  rotatory  motion  till  it  perforated  the  bone. 
Several  sizes  of  these  cylinders  were  furnished. 
The  trephine  is  of  later  invention.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  saw,  but  no  gimlet.     A  sharp  steel 


point  called  a  centre  pin,  which  can  be  pressed 
into  the  bone  until  the  saw  has  made  a  groove 
for  itself,  passes  down  the  centre  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  is  removable  by  the  operator  as 
soon  as  the  groove  is  made.  The  cutting  is 
accomplished,  not  as  in  the  trepan  by  a  rota- 
tory movement,  but  by  semi-rotation,  as  In 
boring  with  an  awl.  The  method  of  tre- 
phining is  as  follows:  A  crucial  incision  If 
made  aown  to  the  bone,  and  the  periostenti] 
being  dissected  up,  the  trephine  is  applied,  the 
centre  pin  being  removed  as  soon  as  tibe  track 
of  the  instrument  is  fixed,  and  the  Instrument 
itself  raised  every  few  strokes  tn  order  to  see 
that  it  is  not  cutting  through  on  either  side, 
upon  the  tissues  below.  Tbe  greatest  danger 
is  when  the  circular  piece  is  nearly  separa- 
ted ;  and  some  operators  raise  the  cut  portion 
by  means  of  the  ^levator,  rather  than  permit 
the  instrument  to  divide  it  completely.  The 
spicula  of  bone  which  may  remain  around  the 
orifice  aro  carefully  removed  by  means  of  f or- 
ceps»  Trephining  has  been  considered  as  in- 
dicated when  there  is  a  fracture  of  a  portion 
of  the  skull,  from  a  fall  or  blow  with  a  blunt 
instrument,  in  order  to  elevate  the  depressed 
portion;  in  some  cases  of  concussion,  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inner  table 
of  the  skull  is  fractured  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  head,  and  is  producing  irritation  of  the 
brain;  in  cases  where  extravasation  of  blood 
has  taken  place  pnder  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  from  injuries  or  disease,  or  where  puru- 
lent matter  has  accumulated  under  the  me- 
ninges; in  caries  affecting  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  the  sternum  or  breast  bone,  or  the  tibia; 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  collection  of  purulent 
matter  under  the  sternum.  During  the  middle 
ages,  in- the  '* heroic"  period  of  surgical  prac- 
tice, trephining  was  one  of  the  most  common 
operations  of  surgery.  Of  late  years  the  op- 
eration is  but  seldom  practised.  Hey's  saw, 
with  a  shaft  and  handle  like  a  common  steel 
fork,  and  having  a  plate  of  steel  1^  in.  in  breadth 
and  perhaps  If  in.  long  attached  to  it,  one  edge 
of  which  is  a  straight  and  the  other  a  convex 
saw,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  tre- 
phine for  most  of  those  injuries  of  the  skull 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  require  its 
use.  By  this  instrument  the  depressed  por- 
tion is  itself  removed,  instead  of  that  which 
was  not  fractured,  and  the  injuries  to  the  skull 
can  be  remedied  with  far  less  loss  of  bony 
structure  than  under  the  old  system. 

nESPASS  (Norman  Fr.  trhpoMer^  from  Prh^ 
beyond,  and  paueTj  to  go),  in  law,  as  usually 
defined,  a  wrongful  act,  committed  with  some 
kind  of  violence,  and  injurious  to  the  person^ 
property,  or  rights  of  another.  Its  literal 
meaning  is  precisely  the  same  as  transgres- 
sion ;  it  is  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  law  or 
right.  In  the  old  law  Latin  the  word  trang- 
ffresHo  was  used  where  trespass  is  used  in  Eng- 
Ush.  Formerly  the  two  words  were  employed 
in  writing  and  conversation  with  the  same 
meaning,  but  now  trespass  is  commonly  used 
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only  in  the  l^al  sense,  snd  is  an  important 
law  term.  ?amiliar  eiamplas  at  tresp^  are 
assault  and  battery,  forcible  entry  into  a  house 
or  npou  lands,  breaking  open  a  dc>or,  and  tear- 
ing down  a  fence.  Snch  acts  are  in  law  tres- 
pBSiies  vi  et  wrmii,  or,  in  the  Ent^liah  phrase  now 
used  in  indiotmontaand  declarations,  trespasses 
(vith  force  and  arms.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
law  a  very  slight  degree  of  yiolence  was  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  this  ofFenoe ;  and  soon  after- 
ward  the  law  held  that  it  might  be  committed 
in  some  oases  without  any  sctaal  force  what- 
erer,  implying  by  conatmotion  the  foroe  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  a  trespass  ti  at  armii,  if 
the  act  If  ere  nnlawful.  Thos,  for  example,  a 
peaceable  entry  into  a  honae  or  land,  with  in- 
tentto  take  possession  and  onst  the  tme  owner, 
was  regarded  as  a  trespass  vi  et  arraii.  Soon 
after  tbere  grew  up  a  large  and  very  important 
class  of  trespasses,  where  there  was  neither 
actual  nor  constructive  force.  The  courts  in 
fact  invented  a  form  of  action,  by  means  of 
which  remedtea  might  be  given  for  a  great 
number  of  injaries,  to  wlkich  the  law  of  tres- 
pass with  force  and  arms  oonld  not  be  made 
applicable  by  any  construction.  This  new 
legal  trespass  was  called,  in  the  law  Latin  ii 


puB  Cu  tiie  case.  In  the  d^s  of  special  plead- 
ing it  had  become  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  action  by  which  redress  was  sought 
for  in  certain  injuries  should  be  trespass  or 
trespass  on  the  case;  and  if  the  plaintiS  mis- 
took his  form  of  action,  be  wholly  failed.  But 
by  recent  statutes,  with  the  rules  of  conrt  and 
the  amended  practice^  if  a  mistake  be  made  it 
may  be  corrected  without  delay  and  without 
cost.  Trespass  with  force  and  arms  (or  tres- 
pass alone,  for  the  latter  clause  is  often  omitted) 
lies  when  the  injury  complained  of  is  itself 
the  wrong  done  by  the  defendant ;  while  tres- 
pass on  the  case  lies  when  the  injury  was  con- 
sequential upon  the  wrong  done,  and  flowed 
from  it  indirectly.  For  example,  trespass  on 
the  case  lies  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the 
ptaintiS  from  the  defendant's  sale  to  him  of 
unwholesome  food,  as  meat  or  wine,  especially 
where  it  was  the  business  of  the  defendant  to 
sell  these  things.  So  for  an  injnry  caused  by 
the  want  of  skill  of  any  person  m  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,  as  a  physician  or  lawyer. 
There  is  yet  another  nice  and  very  Important 
distinotion  in  the  law  of  trespass-  A  man 
may  begin  by  doing  a  right  thing  in  a  right 
way,  and  then  so  change  his  conrse  as  to  do  a 
wrong  thing,  or  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way. 
In  some  of  these  oases  such  a  person  thus  aub- 
seqaently  trespassing  is  regarded  by  the  law 
as  a  trespasser  ab  initio,  or  as  having  been  a 
trespasser  through  the  whole  of  his  condnct 
Thus,  if,  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  process, 
he  does  something  which  is  distinctly  illegal, 
the  law  considers  that  he  began  to  act  with 
intent  to  do  an  illegal  thing,  and  that  all  of 
hia  conduct  was  tunted  by  tbia  intention  and 
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was  therefore  illegal  The  doctrine  is  applied 
only  where  the  wrong  was  done  while  in  the 
exercise  of  a  strictly  legal  right,  which  the  in- 
jured party  had  no  right  to  resist,  and  aeems 
to  be  confined  by  the  best  authorities  to  the 
cases  of  an  officer  of  the  law  acting  under  a 
legal  warrant,  and  a  guest  at  an  inn. 

IKETiS  (per.  TWer),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  6T 
m.  8.  W.  of  Oohlentz;  pop.  in  1871,  31,442. 
It  is  a  decayed  place,  noted  for  its  nltramon- 
tanism  and  for  a  cathedral  which  exhibits  the 
development  of  the  Romanesque  style  from  the 
earhest  period  down  to  its  completion  in  the 
12th  centnry,  and  contains  remarkable  altars, 
tombs,  missals,  and  relics.  (8ee  Der  Dom  eu 
Trier,  by  Wilmowsky,  Treves,  1876.)  Among 
the  relics  is  the  so-called  "holy  coat,"  which 
pilgrima  revere  as  the  seamless  garment  .of  the 
Savionr,  and  believe  to  have  been  deposited  in 
the  ohnrch  by  the  empress  Helena,  tne  alleged 
founder  of  the  bnilding.    The  great  agitation 
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which  resulted  in  1844  from  the  mnltitndes 
(estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000)  flocking  to 
this  shrine  was  the  main  origin  of  the  German 
Catholic  denomination.  Adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  Lteh/raiiOihirdie  of  the  18th  centnry, 
one  of  the  earhost  and  finest  specimens  of  pw^ 
Gothic.  The  university,  founded  in  14T?,  was 
superseded  in  1798  by  a  gymnawn"!!,  which 
conttuns  a  city  library  of  100,000  Tolnmes.  In 
the  old  electoral  palace  are  t!ie  barracks.  The 
Roman  antiqnities,  more  numerous  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  Germany,  include  part  of  the 
bridge  over  theUoselio,  an  amphitheatre,  baths, 
and  the  colossal  quadrangle  known  as  porta 
nigra,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  fruit,  wine,  timber,  stones, 
and  woollen  and  other  mannfactures. — Treves 
was  originally  occupied  by  the  Treviri,  a  Cel- 
tic tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  under  the  Ramans 
became  the  capital  of  a  province  under  the 
nameof  Augusta. Trevivomm.  In  the 4th  cen- 
tnry the  town  was  improved  by  Constantane 
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the  Great.  Under  the  Franks  it  was  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Anstrasia,  and  afterward 
belonged  alternately  to  Lorraine  and  Germany, 
till  in  the  10th  century  it  was  permanently  an- 
nexed to  the  latter  country.  Subsequently, 
under  the  rule  of  archbishops,  it  became  with 
its  territory  the  second  German  electorate, 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  see,  the  latter 
connected  with  the  episcopal  capital  at  Co- 
blentz.  The  city  of  Tveves  was  invested  with 
sovereign  rights  from  1580  till  its  occupation 
by  the  French  in  1794.  The  whole  electorate 
was  in  1797  incorporated  with  France.  In 
1814  Treves  was  annexed  to  Prussia.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  priests'  seminary,  Dec.  81, 1878, 
and  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of  the  bish- 
op, produced  disturbances  which  were  quelled 
in  March,  1874. 

IftEVnUBruS.  L  CMtfirkd  RciidMd,  a  German 
naturalist,  bom  in  Bremen,  Feb.  4, 1776,  died 
there,  Feb.  16,  1887.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Gdttingen,  and  after  practising  at  Bremen  be- 
came in  1797  professor  of  mathematics  in  tiie 
lyceum  of  that  city.  His  works  include  Phy- 
iiologUehe  FragmenU  (2  vols.,  Hanover,  1797- 
'9);  BiologU  oder  Fhilosophie  der  lebenden 
Katur  (6  vols.,  GOttingen,  1802-'22) ;  FrsShei- 
nungen  und  Gesetze  des  organisehen  Lebens  (2 
vols.,  Bremen,  1831-2) ;  and  with  his  brother 
VermUchte  Schriften  anatomisehen  und  phy- 
BtologUchen  Inhalts  (4  vols.,  GOttingen  and 
Bremen,  1816-'21).  O.  Lidolf  ChifettaB,  a  Ger- 
man botanist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Bremen,  Sept.  10,  1779,  died  in  Bonn,  May 
6,  1864.  lie  became  professor  of  medfcine  ttb 
Berlin  in  1807,  of  botany  and  natural  history 
at  Rostock  in  1812,  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Breslau  in 
1816,  and  afterward  at  Bonn.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Physiologie  der  OewdcJue  (2 
vols.,  Bonn,  1835-'9). 

TUnriSO.  L  A  K  E.  province  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Venice; 
area,  941  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  852,588.  It  is 
level,  excepting  in  the  north,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  that  part  of  Italy.  The 
main  river  is  th»  Piave.  The  chief  products 
are  hemp,  flax,  grain,  wine,  and  timber.  It 
is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Treviso,  Ceneda, 
Castelfranco,  Oderzo,  A  solo,  Valdobbiadene, 
Montebelluno,  and  Gonegliano.  11.  A  forti- 
fied city  (anc.  Tarvmum),  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  the  Sile,  15  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Venice; 
pop.  in  1872,  28,291.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  an  unfinished  cathedral,  with  works 
by  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  a  large  Gothic 
church,  a  celebrated  palace  of  justice,  a  lyceum, 
gymnasium,  seminary,  and  academy  of  science. 
In  the  13th  century  it  was  captured  and  op- 
pressed by  Ezzelino  da  Romano ;  in  the  14th 
it  was  successively  ruled  by  Francesco  della 
Scala  of  Verona,  by  Venice,  Austria,  and  Padua, 
and  was  with  its  territory  in  the  possession  of 
Venice  from  1388  till  the  occupation  of  the 
town  in  1797  by  the  French  under  Mortier, 
who  in  1807  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Tre- 


viso. It  afterward  belonged  to  Anstria.  In 
March,  1848,  it  was  taken  by  the  revolutionists, 
but  the  Austrians  regained  it  on  June  24,  after 
a  second  bombardment.  In  1866  it  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

miDITZA.    See  Sophia. 

niAU    See  Jttbt,  and  Process. 

nmONIiNIIS,  a  Roman  jurist,  died  A.  D. 
545.  Under  Justinian  he  occupied  the  offices 
of  gucBstor  saeri  palaiii,  of  magister  officiorumj 
of  praetorian  prefect,  and  of  consul.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  natnral  abilities 
and  learning,  but  avaricious  and  corrupt.  In 
528  he  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  se- 
lected by  the  emperor  to  form  his  first  Codex, 
and  in  680  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee to  compile  the  Pandects  or  digest  of 
Roman  laws,  which  was  finished  and  promul- 
gated in  688.  He  at  the  same  time,  with  two 
others,  compiled  the  four  books  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  published  in  538 ;  and  the 
second  Codex  of  that  emperor,  published  in 
584,  was  the  work  of  Tribonianus  and  four 
other  jurists.    (See  Civil  Law.) 

TKIBIJIIE  (Lat.  tribunus),  originally,  a  Ro- 
man officer  who  presided  over  one  of  the  three 
tribes,  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  In 
the  long  course  of  Roman  history  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  various  officers  with 
widely  different  powers  and  duties.  As  ori- 
ginally constituted,  the  Roman  legion  consisted 
of  800  cavalry  and  3,000  infantry  ;  over  the 
cavalry  presided  an  ofBcer  called  trihuntu  eele- 
rumy  and  over  each  1,000  of  the  infantry  a 
tribunus  militum.  The  tribuni  celerum  dis- 
appeared with  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
The  office  of  the  tribuni  militum  continued 
through  the  whole  course  of  Roman  history,  but 
the  manner  of  their  appointment,  their  num- 
ber, and  their  powers  and  duties  were  often 
changed.  *^  Tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  con- 
sular power,"  were  first  chosen  in  444 ;  and  in 
succeeding  years  sometimes  consuls  and  some- 
times tribunes  with  consular  power  were  cho- 
sen. In  367  the  office  was  abolished,  and  there- 
after only  consuls  were  chosen.  The  name 
"  tribune  of  the  Servian  tribes  "  is  applied  by 
historians  to  the  administrative  chiefs  of  the 
local  tribes  which  were  gradually  added  to  the 
Roman  commonwealth ;  it  is  supposed  by  Kie- 
buhr  and  others  that  the  tribunes  of  the  trea- 
sury of  later  times  were  similar  to  them. — The 
"  tribunes  of  the  people "  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  officers  bearing  the  name. 
They  were  first  appointed  after  the  secession 
of  the  commonalty  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  494. 
They  were  empowered  to  protect  the  plebeiana 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  patrician  magis- 
trates, and  their  persons  were  declared  sacred 
and  inviolable.  They  appear  to  have  been 
originally  two  in  number,  and  to  have  been 
elected  for  one  year  by  the  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies. In  471,  by  the  Publilian  law,  the  elec- 
tion was  given  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes. 
About  the  same  time  the  number  was  increased 
to  five,  and  from  457  B.  C.  until  the  end  of 
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the  empire  ten  tribones  were  annually  elected. 
None  but  plebeians  were  eligible  for  the  office; 
80  that  if  a  patrician  were  desirous  of  filling 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  own  order. 
The  early  incumbents  of  the  office  exercised 
authority  within  the  city  limits  and  over  one 
mile  of  adjacent  territory ;  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  ordered  to  be  open  day  and  night, 
and  all  persons  taking  refuge  there  were  as- 
sured of  pro{;ection.  For  similar  reasons  they 
were  forbidden  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
city  for  a  whole  day.  Although  their  lawful 
power  was  originally  merely  auxilium,  or  the 
right  to  afford  protection,  they  assumed  within 
a  few  years  the  right  to  convoke  the  senate, 
and  in  454,  after  a  long  struggle,  secured  the 
appointment  of  the  three  commissioners  whose 
labors  led  to  the  codification  of  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables.  During  the  second  decemvi> 
rate  the  tribun&te  was  suspended,  but  with  the 
overthrow  of  that  oligarchy  it  was  restored 
with  augmented  powers ;  and  as  the  tribes  now 
included  patricians  and  their  clients  as  well  as 
plebeians,  the  tribunes  became  the  protectors 
of  all  classes  of  citizens.  They  now  also  ac- 
quired the  right  to  be  present  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate,  and  to  take  part  in  its 
discussions,  although  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
in the  doors  of  the  senate  house;  and  hence 
they  gradually  assumed  the  privilege  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  taken  by  a  magis- 
trate, and  by  the  interposition  of  their  veto 
were  enabled  to  annul  any  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate or  stop  any  law,  without  cause  or  reason 
assigned.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes 
interfered  to  compel  the  consuls  to  comply 
with  decrees  of  the  senate.  About  132  6.  0. 
they  became  senators  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
They  also  assumed  the  right  of  commanding 
their  viatores  or  attendants  to  seize  a  refractory 
ma^strate,  and  imprison  him,  or  even  to  hurl 
him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  They  possessed 
the  exclusive  power  of  proposing  plebUcita  to 
the  oomitia  of  the  tribes ;  and  after  these  had 
obtained  by  the  Hortensian  law,  286  B.  C,  the 
binding  force  of  laws,  the  tribunes  became  a 
magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in 
opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical 
elements  in  general,  although  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Subsequent  to  894  B.  0.  the  veto  of  a 
single  tribune  sufficed  to  render  a  resolution 
of  his  colleagues  void;  and  it  was  not  until 
Tiberius  Gracchus  introduced  the  practice  of 
appealing  to  the  people  to  remove  a  tribune 
who  obstinately  adhered  to  his  veto,  that  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  system  was  restored. 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  Sulla, 
in  his  reform  of  the  constitution  on  an  aristo- 
cratic basis,  gave  the  tribunes  merely  the  ju% 
auxiliandi  which  they  originally  possessed. 
Pompey  restored  them  to  their  former  power, 
but  under  the  empire  their  privileges  became 
much  restricted,  although  until  the  5th  century 
they  continued  to  have  the  right  of  interces- 
sion against  decrQ^s  of  the  senate  and  on  be- 
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half  of  oppressed  individuals.  The  emperors, 
though  patricians,  found  it  necessary  to  be  tri- 
bunes, and  the  tribunicia  potestas^  conferred 
by  the  senate  upon  Augustus  and  his  succes- 
sors, was  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
imperial  dignity. — After  Diocletian  there  was 
an  officer  csdled  tribunus  voluptatum,  who  was 
the  superintendent  of  public  amusements. 

n^ICHINA  SPIRAIiS.  See  Entozoa,  vol.  vi., 
p.  669. 

TRICHDrOPOLT,  or  TrieUMpalH,  a  town  of 
British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  Madras,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Cavery,  in  lat.  10°  47'  K,  Ion.  78°  43'  E.,  190  m. 
S.  8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Madras,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail ;  pop.  about  30,000.  The 
fort  of  Trichinopoly  is  built  on  a  granite  rock 
about  600  ft.  high.  Outside  the  densely  popu- 
lated native  town,  which  was  formerly  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  are  extensive 
barracks,  hospitals,  public  rooms,  a  church  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  tomb  of  Bish- 
op Heber,  who  died  here.  The  surrounding 
country  is  fertile  and  populous ;  and  the  island 
of  Seringham,  which  is  here  formed  by  the 
Cavery,  is  famous  for  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  Hindoo  pagodas  upon  it.  Trichinopoly  is 
the  southernmost  station  of  British  troops  in 
India,  and  was  occupied  by  169  European  in- 
fantry in  1872-'8.  Cotton  cloths,  hardware, 
harness,  cheroots,  indigo,  and  jewelry  are 
manufactured  and  exported  to  different  parts 
of  India  and  Mauritius. — Trichinopoly,  after 
the  death  of  its  last  rajah  in  1782,  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  nawaub  of  Arcot,  and  subse- 
quently changed  hands  several  times,  figuring 
conspicuously  in  the  contests  of  the  French 
and  English  for  supremacy  in  India.  It  finally 
came  under  English  government  with  the  rest 
of  the  Camatic  in  1801. 

nUOOIiOB.    See  Flao,  vol.  vii.,  p.  2^0. 

mCOVPISy  SpMdIm,  a  Greek  historian,  born 
in  Missolonghi  in  1791,  died  in  Athens,  Feb. 
24,  1878.  He  held  important  offices  at  Athens 
after  the  Greek  revolution,  which  he  had  pro- 
moted, and  was  minister  at  London  at  various 
periods,  lastly  from  1850  till  King  Others 
downf^l  in  1862.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lord 
Byron,  on  whose  death  he  pronounced  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  orations.  His  cliief  work 
is  *l(jTopia  T^g  'EAX^£/c^f  'ETravcundmug  ("His- 
tory of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1868-7;  2d  ed.,  1862). 

Tii||i*p     See  Tbevbs 

TOiSrE  (Ger.  Trie$i).  h  A  district  of  Ois- 
leithan  Austria,  forming  a  part  of  the  Litto- 
rale,  and  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  G5rz,  and 
Istria;  area,  86  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  182,000,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  are  Slovens,  more 
than  one  third  Italians,  8  per  cent.  Germans, 
and  4J  per  cent.  Jews.  lit  A  city  (anc.  Ter- 
geste\  capital  of  the  district,  and  the  principal 
seaport  of  Austria,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  or  K  E.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  70  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Venice  and  210 
m.  S.  W.  of  Vienna;  pop.  in  1870,  including 
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anbnrbs,  109,324.  It  conaigts  of  the  old  town, 
with  a  fortified  castle,  tlie  oew  or  Theresa 
town,  and  the  new  Joseph  and  Francis  sub- 
urbs, with  capacious  streets  and  many  squares 
and  proDieDaJleB.  The  6ncst  public  building 
is  the  chamber  of  commerce,  formerly  the  ex- 
chaoge  building.  The  monuments  include  the 
Btatue  of  Leopold  I.,  and  that  by  Hosetti  of 
Winckelmann,  who  was  mnrdered  here.  The 
cathedral  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  walled-in 
antiquities.  The  recently  opened  Protestant 
charch  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  Trieste 
b  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  nod  haa  a  theological 
seminary  and  many  schools,  besides  a  commer- 
cial and  naval  academy  with  an  observatory,  a 
mnsenm  rich  in  botany,  and  a  public  library. 
The  "Adriatic  Bcientitic  Society"  was  estab- 
lished in  1874.  The  Tergesteum  is  the  build- 
ing of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  which  company 


for  Bteamboat  navigfltion- and  ntiscellaneoos 
enterprises  is  one  of  the  largest  organizations 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Tricite  is  Italian 
in  appearance  and  in  language,  though  much 
German  is  spoken.  There  are  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish merchants.  I'he  constant  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  BCeamers  make  the  port  very  lively ; 
but  tlie  increase  of  commerce  and  population 
Is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In  1758 
the  population  was  only  6,000.  In  1673  the 
arrivals  of  vessels  numbered  8,046,  chiefly  Ital- 
ian and  Austrian,  and  the  departures  8,210, 
with  a  respective  tonnafie  of  898,437  and  909,- 
402.  The  imports,  chiefly  coal,  grain,  iron, 
and  oil,  amounted  to  140,164,000  florins,  and 
the  exports,  mainly  grain,  flour,  timber,  and 
staves,  to  02,877,000  florins.  This  was  a  de- 
cline from  previous  years,  due  to  the  competi- 
tion of  Hambnrg;  and  the  sanguine  expecta- 


tions of  increasing  the  importance  of  Trieste 
in  the  India  trade  have  been  rather  damped 
since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal.  Its  sta- 
tus as  a  free  port  is  limited  by  the  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  gunpowder,  salt,  and  to- 
bacco, and  by  an  excise  upon  wine,  spirits, 
and  other  articles,  A  breakwater  for  pro- 
tecting the  port  was  begun  in  18(15,  and  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  in  18T4  to  All  up 
the  malarious  part  of  the  eanale  grande,  origi- 
nally intended  to  supplement  the  port  and  the 
roads. — Torgeste  was  originally  settled  either 
by  the  Camians  or  latrians.  The  earliest  liis- 
toricai  mention  of  it  as  a  Roman  town  dates 
from  51  B,  0.  Augustus  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  prosperity.  It  was  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  afterward  of  the. 
Greek  emperors,  till  the  period  of  the  Lom- 
bard invasion.  Subsequently  Trieste  became 
independent  under  its  bishop,  who  bore  the 


title  of  count,  and  who  gradually  sold  to  the 
inhabitants  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  Long 
wars  ensued  with  tbe  patriarchate  of  Aquileia, 
which  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  bishops  of 
Trieste,  and  in  these  wars  Venice  and  G«ncia 
also  took  part.  The  peace  of  Turin  in  1381 
acknowledged  Trieste  as  an  independent  city, 
and  the  next  year  the  citizens  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  house  of  Austria.  Charles  VI, 
declared  it  a  free  city  in  171 9,  and  Maria  The- 
resa made  it  a  free  port  in  1750.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1797  and  1805.  From  1809 
to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French  province  of 
lllyrifl,  and  subsequently  to  the  Austrian  king- 
dom of  that  name  till  1849,  when  the  so-called 
kingdom  was  dissolved.  In  reward  for  its 
fidelity  to  Austria  during  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod of  IS-lS-'g,  when  the  port  was  blockaded 
by  an  Itatian  squadron,  the  city  and  district 
were  invested  on  Oct.  2,  1640,  with  the  privi- 
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leges  of  local  self-government;  and  by  the 
constitution  of  Dec.  21,  1867,  they  were  made 
a  constituent  part  of  the  Littoral  lu'ovince. 

nUCiC,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tennes- 
see river  and  drained  by  the  Cumberland  river ; 
area,  530  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 13,686,  of  whom 
3,806  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile  in  parts.  Horses,  cattle,  mules, 
and  swine  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 
Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and  limestone  are  found. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  99,871 
bushels  of  wheat,  689,820  of  Indian  com,  16,- 
114  of  oats,  14,806  of  Irish  and  18,832  of  sweet 
potatoes,  8,614,363  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,442  of 
wool,  83,808  of  butter,  and  684  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,673  horses,  1,908  mules  and  asses, 
2,440  milch  cows,  3,311  other  cattle,  9,489 
sheep,  and  24,288  swine ;  4  flour  mills,  1  manu- 
factory of  pig  iron,  4  tanneries,  4  currying  es- 
tablishments,  and  3  saw  mills.    Capital,  Cadiz. 

TKIGONOHfnntT  (Gr.  rplyuvov,  a  triangle,  and 
fierpelvj  to' measure),  the  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  measurement  of  triangles. 
The  practical  object  in  nearly  all  applicatioi)S 
of  the  science  is  to  measure  indirectly  some 
height  or  some  distance  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  which  would  be  inconvenient  or  im- 
possible. The  labors  of  the  civil  engineer  and 
the  astronomer  consist  in  great  part  in  a  con- 
stant application  of  the  principles  of  trigonom- 
etry, and  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject, 
like  that  of  Prof.  Peirce,  include  also  treatises 
on  surveying,  navigation,  and  spherical  as- 
tronomy. Trigonometry  is  divided  into  plane 
and  spherical,  the  former  treating  of  plane 
triangles,  the  latter  of  spherical  triangles.  In 
surveying  and  ordinary  engineering  operations 
plane  trigonometry  is  mostly  employed ;  in  the 
higher  problems  of  navigation,  in  engineering 
operations  conducted  on  a  grand  scale,  as  in 
the  coast  survey,  and  in  astronomy,  spherical 
trigonometry  is  indispensable.  But  the  gen- 
eral principles  are  the  same  in  both  branches. 
As  spherical  trigonometry  consists  essentially 
in  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  plane  trig- 
onometry, we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
the  latter.  In  every  plane  triangle  there  are 
six  elements  to  be  considered,  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  The  angles  depend  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  sides,  and  conversely  the 
proportions  of  the  sides  depend  upon  the 
angles.  If  we  know  the  three  angles,  we  can 
find  the  ratio  which  any  one  side  bears  to  each 
of  the  others,  but  we  cannot  find  the  length 
of  any  one  of  them ;  hence  it  is  necessary  for 
the  complete  determination  of  all  the  elements 
of  a  triangle,  that  we  should  know  the  length 
of  at  least  one  side.  In  calculating  the  un- 
known elements  of  a  triangle  certain  ratios 
are  employed,  called  "trigonometrical  func- 
tions," which  depend  upon  the  angles.  .One 
quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  another 
when  its  value  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
other.  The  ordinary  method  of  measuring 
angles  is  explained  under  Angle. — ^There  are 


two  methods  of  explaining  the  trigonometrical 
functions.  The  one,  which  may  be  called  the 
ancient  method,  is  presented  in  nearly  all  the 
text  books  in  use  before  the  middle  of  the 
present  century ;  the  other  or  modern  method 
is  followed  in  the  best  text  books  of  recent 
date,  and  is  fast  superseding  the  former.  In 
the  old  system  the  trigonometrical  functions 
are  lines,  in  the  new  system  they  are  abstract 
numbers  expressing  the  ratios  of  lines.  A  brief 
explanation  of  the  modem  system  will  enable 
the  general  rea<ler  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  science.  Draw  two 
lines,  C  A,  C  B,  fig.  1,  forming  an  angle  at 
C.    At  any  point  in  either  line,  say  at  P  in  the 


line  C  B,  erect  a  perpendicular  to  C  B,  inter- 
secting C  A  in  D.  It  matters  not  where  in  the 
line  C  B  the  point  P  is;  so  long  as  the  angle  at 
0  remains  unchanged,  the  proportions  of  the 
lines  CD,  CP.  and  PD  will  remain  the  same. 
In  the  figure  tne  angle  at  C  is  intended  to  be  an 
angle  of  30^ ;  and  with  this  angle,  if  0  D  is  an 
inch,  P  D  will  be  half  an  inch,  and  if  C  D  is 
ten  miles,  PD  will  be  five  miles;  in  other 
words,  with  an  angle  of  30**,  P  D  is  always  htdf 
of  C  I).    The  number  J  is  called  the  "  sine  " 

of  80°,  or  ^  =  J^  =  sme  of  30°.    If  the  angle 

0  be  altered,  the  ratio  v,g  will  change,  and 

hence  the  sine  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the 
angle.  But  the  sine  does  not  vary  directly  as 
the  angle.  When  the  angle  is  a  right  angle  or 
90°,  the  lines  C  D  and  P  D  fall  together  and  be- 
come one  line,  and  their  ratio  is  1,  or  the  sine 
of  90  =  1 ;  and  although  the  angle  is  three 
times  80°,  the  sine  is  only  twice  the  sine  of 

30°.    The  ratio  of  C  P  to  C  D,  or  ~ ,  is  called 

the  "cosine'^  of  the  angle  at  C.  The  cosine 
of  80°  is  the  decimal  fraction  0'866  very  near- 
ly. The  ratio  of  the  sine  to  the  cosine,  or  of 
the  line  PD  to  CP,  is  called  the  "tangent"  of 
the  angle  at  C.  The  tangent  of  80°  is  i  di- 
vided by  ^VVj  ^^1  i°  decimals  correct  to  fiiree 
places,  0*577.  The  sine  and  cosine  are  never 
greater  than  1,  and  hence  in  all  cases  except 
where  the  line  C  D  coincides  with  one  of  the 
other  lines,  the  sine  and  cosine  are  fractions. 
The  tangent  may  have  any  value.  Thus  the 
sine  of  89°  8'  is  0*99986,  and  the  cosine  is 
0*01668 ;  both  are  fractions  less  than  1,  but  the 
former  contains  the  latter  more  then  60  times, 
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and  the  tangent  of  69''  8'  is  60*8058.    The  re- 
ciprocals of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  (that 

>s»  iL^  z^.^  ♦-i:;:^)   are  caUed  respectively 


'  Bine*  cosine'  tangent^ 

the  cosecant,  secant,  and  cotangent  of  the  angle 
at  C.  If  the  cosine  he  subtracted  from  1,  the 
remainder  is  called  the  ^^  versed  sine ;"  and  if 
the  sine  bo  subtracted  from  1,  the  remainder  is 
called  the  "  coversed  sine."  In  practice  these 
names  are  always  abbreviated.  Instead  of 
**  sine  of  30  "  it  is  always  written  sin  80°,  and, 
patting  C  for  the  angle,  the  abbreviations  are 
as  follows :  sin  G,  cos  0,  tan  G,  cosec  0,  sec  0, 
cotan  0,  covers  0,  and  vers  G.  These  terms 
all  indicate  numbers  depending  on  the  value  of 
the  angle,  and  are  called  the  ^^  trigonometrical 
functions.''  The  value  of  these  functions  has 
been  calculated  for  all  possible  angles  which 
our  most  delicate  instruments  enable  us  to 
measure,  and  these  values  are  recorded  in 
tables,  so  that,  any  angle  being  given,  the 
functions  can  be  found,  or  any  function  being 
given,  the  angle  can  bo  found,  by  simply  look- 
ing in  the  tables.  The  numbers  employed  in 
trigonometry,  especially  where  great  accuracy 
is  required,  often  contain  so  many  digits  that 
the  labor  of  calculation  would  be  intolerable 
were  it  not  for  the  use  of  logarithms.  The 
tables  generally  use*d  in  practice  contain,  not 
the  actual  values  of  the  functions,  but  the  loga- 
rithms of  those  values.  Tables  of  the  actual 
values  are  also  published,  an4  they  can  be 
easily  found,  if  wanted,  from  their  logarithmic 
values  by  means  of  a  table  of  the  logarithms 
of  numbers.  A  Angle  example  of  the  use  made 
of  these  functions  will  show  how  measure- 
ments con  be  made  which  without  them  would 
be  inconvenient  or  impossible.  Suppose  a  per- 
son at  B,  fig.  2,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  on 


the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  lofty  hill,  whose 
highest  peak  H  he  can  see  with  his  telescope. 
He  wishes  to  know  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  peak  (H  X)  above  the  plain  0  B.  Sup- 
posing him  to  be  provided  with  the  proper 
instruments  for  measuring  angles,  he  takes  a 
sight  at  the  peak  H  and  finds  that  the  angle 
of  elevation  X  B  H  is  28°  41'.  Subtracting 
this  from  180°,  he  finds  the  angle  H  B  0  = 
151°  19^  Kext  he  measures  back  from  the 
river  say  1,000  ft.  to  0,  and  then  takes  another 
sight  at  the  peak  and  finds  that  the  angle  H  G  X 
is  18°  4'.  The  rest  is  matter  of  calculation  and 
looking  in  the  tables.  The  angles  are  quickly 
and  easily  measured,  and  the  only  physical 
labor  of  any  consequence  is  the  carrying  his 


instruments  from  B  to  G  and  measuring  the 
distance  of  1,000  ft.  between  them.  Any  other 
distance  than  1,000  ft.  would  have  answered 
the  purpose ;  but,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into,  it  will  save  trouble  and 
insure  accuracy  to  have  the  distance  BG  as 
near  as  a  rough  guess  will  give  to  B  U.  Geom- 
etry tells  us  that  if  from  the  angle  H  B  X  =  28° 
41'  we  subtract  the  angle  H  G  B  =  18°  4',  we 
shall  get  the  angle  GHB,  between  the  two 
lines  of  sight.  We  thus  find  G  H  B  =  10°  87'. 
The  text  books  on  trigonometry  show  that  in 
every  triangle  the  sines  of  any  two  angles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  sides  opposite  the  angles. 
Looking  in  a  table  of  natural  sines  (that  is,  of 
the  actual  values,  and  not  the  logarithms),  we 
find  the  sine  of  10°  87'  is  the  decimal  fraction 
018424,  and  the  sine  of  18^  4'  is  0*81012.  The 
side  opposite  the  angle  GHB  we  have  mea- 
sured, and  hence  we  have  the  proportion,  or 
^^sum  in  the  rule  of  three:"  as  0*18424  is  to 
0-81012,  so  is  1,000  to  BH,  the  side  opposite 
the  angle  HGB.  Making  the  calculations, 
which  are  much  more  easily  made  by  means  of 
logarithms,  we  get  1688*28  ft.  as  the  distance 
from  B  to  H.  We  now  apply  the  same  process 
to  the  triangle  B  H  X.  The  angle  B  H  X  is  a 
right  angle,  and  its  sine  is  1.  The  sine  of  28^ 
41'  is  0*47997;  hence,  as  1  is  to  0*47997,  so  is 
1688*28  to  H  X,  the  height  which  we  wished 
to  find;  making  the  calculations,  we  find  it  to 
be  807*92  ft.,  .'or,  taking  the  nearest  foot,  we 
say  the  peak  is  808  ft.  high.  We  have  only 
made  use  of  the  sines ;  but  all  the  other  func- 
tions may  come  into  play,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem. — The  great  mathema- 
ticians of  modem  times  have  shown  how  trig- 
onometry can  be  treated  as  a  branch  of  pore 
algebra,  and  all  its  formulas  developed  without 
any  reference  to  triangles.  They  have  also 
shown  how  in  this  abstract  form  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  geometry,  and  a  perfectly  intelligible 
explanation  given  to  what  are  caUed  imaginary 
or  impossible  quantities.  Treated  in  this  man- 
ner, it  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between 
the  mathematical  sciences  of  the  present  and 
those  higher  but  as  yet  undeveloped  branches 
of  the  mathematics  of  the  future  that  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  article  Geohetry,  and 
the  foundations  of  which  have  been  laid  in  the 
"  Quaternions  "  of  Hamilton,  the  Ausdehnvngg^ 
lehre  of  Grassmann,  and  the  ^*  Linear  Associa- 
tive Algebra"  of  Peirce. — Among  the  multi- 
tude of  works  on  the  science,  the  following 
are  of  special  excellence:  A.  D.e  Morgan, 
"Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra"  (I-on- 
don,  1849);  J  Todhunter,  '*  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry "  (4th  ed.,  London,  1^69)  and  "  Spherical 
Trigonometry"  (3d  ed.,  1871);  L.  Mack,  Go- 
niometrievnd  TrigonSmetrie  (Stuttgart,  1860) ; 
and  G.  Briot  and  A.  Bouquet,  Lefom  noutellet 
de  trig&nometrie  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1862).  (For 
the  application  of  trigonometry  to  surveying, 
see  Coast  Survet,  and  Subvetino.) 

nULLICM  (Lat.  trilix,  triple,  the  parts  being 
in  threes),  a  genus  of  North  American  plants, 


TRILLIUM 

DOW  placed  in  a  anfH>rder  of  the  IWj  family. 
The;  are  perennial  herbs  with  a  short  tuber- 
like rootstock,  from  n-liich  rises  a  eimple,  na- 
ked stem,  osu&lly  less  than  a  foot  high,  bear- 
ing at  its  summit  a  whorl  oC  three  ovate  or 
rhomboid,  netted-veined  leaves,  above  which 
is  a  terminal  flotrer,  usuollj  large,  snsceeded 
by  an  ovate,  purple  or  red,  three-oellod  berrj. 
The  trilliums,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
dozen  species,  are  amoug  the  most  striking  of 
onr  spring  flowers;  their  STmmetrical  struo- 
tnre  and  the  beanty-  of  the  flowers  in  most 
species  are  interesting  and  attractive ;  the; 
grow  in  rich  moist  woods  or  bogs,  some  ox- 
tending  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  one  being 
peculiar  to  the  far  southern  states,  and  two  or 
three  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  plants  have 
received  vorioos  common  names,  among  which 
are  three-leaved  nightshade,  vakerobin,  birth- 
root,  bethroot,  and  Indian  balm.  The  great- 
flowered   trilliam    (7*.  grand\florum)  is   the 
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showiest  species;  its  pure  white  flowers,  often 
3  in.  ncroBS,  and  becoming  roso-colored  with 
age,  are  erect  and  raised  above  the  leaves  on  a 
peduncle  3  to  8  in.  long.  The  purple  trillium 
\T.  erettam)  has  rather  smaller,  dull  purple 
flowers.  The  red-fruited  species  (7*.  erythro- 
earpum)  has  its  white  petals  marked  at  the 
base  with  pink  or  pnrple  stripes.  The  nodding 
trillium  hides  its  flowers  beneath  the  leaves  bj 
the  recurving  of  its  stalk.  T.  teuih  often  has 
its  loaves  blotched  with  two  shades  of  green ; 
and  the  related  T.  diicolar,  the  southern  spe- 
0109,  has  very  ornamental  foliage  from  being 
variegated  with  green  and  brown  or  purple. 
All  Sourish  well  in  the  garden,  T.  grandi- 
floTuia  being  espoeiBlly  ornament*! ;  large  num- 
bers of  its  tubers  are  sent  to  Europe,  to  be 
sold  b;  the  bulb  dealers.  The  roots  of  tril- 
lium contain  an  acrid  principle  analogous  to 
sonegine  and  saponine,  as  well  as  a  voiatiie  oil, 
resin,  and  tannic  acid.  The;  are  astringent, 
and  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  expectorant. 


mUniTE  (Gr.  rpcif,  three,  and  ^/3df,  lobe), 
the  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  crustaceans,  so 
called  from  the  three  lobos  into  which  the  body 
ia  divided.  The;  do  not  correspond  exactly  to 
any  living  group,  but,  according  to  Burmeister 
("  Organization  of  Triiobites,"   Ray  society's 

Enblications,  4to,  London,  ISJA),  were  a  pecu- 
BT  family  of  crustaceans,  nearly  allied  to  the 
exi  stingy  Ay  ifopolia  {like  aput  and  JrancAipiia), 
and  forming  a  connecting  link  between  these 
and  the  entomostraoan  padhpoda  (like  ar- 
giiliUf  eatigui,  and  other  parasites  called  fish 
lioe) ;  they  come  nearest  to  phyllopods,  espe- 
cially in  the  double  large  eyes,  undeveloped 
Bntenns,  and  soft  membranous  feet,  and  near- 
est of  all  to  branchipu* ;  a  marked  reaem- 
blance  in  the  form  of  the  limulju  (king  crab, 
or  common  horseshoe  of  our  coasts),  especially 
the  larva,  is  also  observed  to  that  of  man; 
species  of  trilobttes.  (See  Kmo  Cbab.)  The 
general  form  of  the  animal  is  ovot,  divided 
mto  three  well  defined  regions,  the  head  or 
buckler,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  or  py- 
gidium,  the  last  two  composed  of  semicircnlar 
plates  or  segments,  varying  in  number,  by 
whose  movements  the  animal  could  roll  itself 
into  a  boll  like  the  common  wood  loase  and 
pill  bug  {pniteu*  and  armadillo).  Each  of 
these  three  divisions  presents  three  lobes  lim- 
ited by  two  longitudinal  depressions ;  the  head 
is  generally  the  largest  and  considerably  the 
widest,  varying  from  one  fonrth  to  one  half 
the  total  length,  semicircular,  with  a  border 
often  ornamented  with  granulations,  depres- 
sions, and  spines;  the  middle  portion  is  the 
6 lobelia,  the  grooves  which  mark  its  lateral 
mit  corresponding,  according  to  Barrande,  to 
the  insertionof  the  jaws  or  first  pair  of  feet ; 
the  different  pieces  are  united  by  distinct  sa- 
tures,  which  are  important  zoological  charac- 
ters. Eyes  have  been  denied  to  some  genera; 
some  had  eyes  when  young,  but  lost  them  when 
old;  others  had  two  well  (ormefl,  compound, 
facetted,  j)rom in ent  eyes,  which  are  often  per- 
fectl;  proser\-ed  in  the  fossil  state  ;  they  are 
sometimes  larger  than  half  the  length  of  tho 
head,  the  greatest  diameter  being*almost  al- 
ways the  longitudinal ;  they  bad  no  simple 
o;es.  Traces  of  a  mouth  have  been  distin- 
guished in  a  few ;  no  traces  of  antennaj  have 
been  found,  and  they  were  prubabl;  short  and 
feebl;  developed.  The  number  of  the  tlioracic 
segments  varies  in  different  genera  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth,  bnt  is  constant  in 
adults  of  the  same  species ;  the  terminal  por- 
tions on  the  sides  are  the  pleura,  and  are  curved 
backward  and  sometimes  very  long ;  traces  of 
nine  pairs  of  feet  have  been  discovered  and 
they  were  doubtless  soft,  membranous;  and 
leaf-shaped,  as  in  phyllopoda.  Thepygidimn 
was  made  up  of  segments  like  those  of  tho 
thorax,  but  consolidated  to  form  a  posterior 
buckler ;  it  was  nsuall;  semicircular,  loss  long 
than  wide,  developed  inversely  to  the  thorax, 
and  largest  in  the  more  recent  genera.  Tho 
shell  bad  a  thinner  homy  membrane  cover- 
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ing  itf  becoming  more  delicate  toward  the 
median  line ;  between  the  two  is  found  in  the 
fossils  a  stony  layer  measuring  their  distance 
from  each  other ;  the  lower  surface  was  soft 
and  membranous;  the  skin  was  undoubtedly- 
cast  as  in  other  articulates,  and  Wahlenberg 
has  suggested  that  some  supposed  new  species 
may  have  been  founded  on  their  cast  shells. 
They  have  been  divided  into  three  families, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  covering :  1, 
eurypterida^  without  shell,  including. the  single 
genus  eurypi&rus  (De  Kay)  ;  2,  eytherinidcB^ 
with  bivalve,  bean-shaped  shell,  including  the 
single  genus  eytherina  (Lam.);  and  3,  trUo- 
bit(B,  with  a  shell  having  as  many  rings  as 
there  are  joints  to  the  body,  containing  many 
genera  and  species,  and  divided  into  two  large 
groups,  one  with  the  power  of 
rolling  into  a  ball,  like  ealymene, 
and  the  other  with  no  such  power, 
as  in  ogygia.  According  to  Bur- 
meister,  the  trilobites  moved  on- 
ly by  swimming,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the 
back  downward,  rolling  into  a 
ball  when  danger  threatened  from  above,  and 
did  not  creep  upon  the  bottom ;  they  lived  in 
shallow  water,  near  the  coast,  associating  in 
immense  numbers,  chiefly  of  the  same  species ; 
while  only  six  or  eight  species  occur  in  a  given 
stratum,  tlie  number  of  individuals  was  very 
great ;  their  food  consisted  of  small-  aquatic  an- 
imals and  their  spawn ;  they  underwent  pro- 
gressive metamorphoses,  and  varied  considera- 
bly according  to  age ;  tlieir  metamorphoses  are 
given  at  length  by  Barrande,  who  makes  four 
distinct  types,  according  to  the  serial  develop- 
ment of  the  diiferent  parts. — Trilobites  are 
among  the  oldest  of  the  articulata;  though 
none  are  now  living,  during  the  pala?ozoic  pe- 
riod they  were  very  abundant,  and  almost  the 
only  representatives  of  their  class.  They  have 
been  most  studied  in  Bohemia,  and  by  M.  Bar- 
rande. None  are  found  above  the  carbonif- 
erous rooks,  and  only  two  or  three  In  them. 
Barrande's  primordial  fauna,  or  the  lower  Si- 
lurian, has  ^ne  genus  but  no  species  passing 
tg  his  second  fauna  or  middle  Silurian,  and  this 
has  many  genera  but  no  species  common  to  it 
and  the  third  fauna  or  upper  Silurian,  which  in 
turn  has  several  genera  passing  to  the  Devo- 
nian fauna — the  whole  series  affording  remark- 
able proofs  of  the  limitations  of  faunsB  in 
time ;  the  distribution  of  particular  genera  and 
species  in  space  was  also  very  circumscribed, 
probably  on  account  of  their  feeble  locomotive 
powers.  In  America  several  trilobites,  espe- 
cially paradoxides  and  its  allied  genera,  have 
been  Aet  with  in  slates  formerly  classed  among 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  as  the  P.  Harlani 
(Green),  found  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1856, 
by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  this  and  other  tri- 
lobites found  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland. — 
The  trilobites  have  long  attracted  much  inter- 
est, as  well  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  in 
which  they  have  been  found  in  many  locali- 
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ties,  as  from  their  singnlar  conformation,  and 
the  perfect  state  in  which  their  forms  are  pre- 
served. The  eye  is  very  beautiful^  and  its  per- 
fection in  many  of  the  stony  fossils,  especially 
some  brought  from 
the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, and  from  the 
upper  Silurian  lime- 
stone of  Dudley, 
England,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  the  fa- 
cets or  lenses,  some- 
times nearly  400  in 
number,  are  like 
those  observed  in 
the  eye  of  the  dra- 
gon fly  and  butter- 
fly, and  as  in  these 
insects  are.  arranged 
around  a  conical 
tube  through  whjch 
the  visual  rays  enter 
from  almost  every 
direction ;  in  the 
asaphus  caudatus 
each  eye  thus  has 
a  range  of  nearly 
three  fourths  of  a  circle,  and  both  together 
command  a  panoramic  view.  The  structure  of 
the  eye  also  indicates  the  prevalence  in  those 
ancient  periods  of  the  same  conditions  of  the 
waters  and  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  their 
adaptation  to  the  organs  of  vision,  as  now 
obtain. — The  geographical  range  of  trilobites 
is  very  extensive;  these  fossils  are  met  with 
at  most  distant  points,  both  of  the  south- 
em  and  northern  hemispheres ;  they  are  found 
all  over  northern  Europe,  and  in  numerous 
localities  in  North  America,  in  the  Andes  of 
Bolivia,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tren- 
ton Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  afforded,  in  the  limestone 
known  by  its  name,  fine  specimens  of  the  spe- 
cies calymene  Blumenhachii  (Brongn.).  Leba- 
non, Ohio,  is  another  interesting  locality.  In 
Adams  co.,  Ohio,  Dr.  Locke  procured  an  uo- 
telusy  to  which  he  gave  the  specific  name  me- 
gistos,  that  measured  more  than  20  in.  in  length 
and  12  in.  in  width ;  the  /.  gigas  and  paradox- 
ides  Harlani  have  been  found  more  than  12 
in.  long.  (See  "  American  Journal  of  Science,'* 
1871,  p.  228,  and  1872,  p.  268.) 

TBIMBLE,  a  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  150  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  5,577,  of  whom  456  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  chief  productions  in  1870  Ivere  81,- 
848  bushels  of  wheat,  209,060  of  Indian  corn, 
38,216  of  oats,  12,647  of  potatoes,  658,465 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  10,676  of  wool,  24,370  of  but- 
ter, and  1,268  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,906 
horses,  1,064  milch  cows,  1,882  other  cattle, 
3,045  sheep,  and  6,512  swine.  Capital,  Bedford. 

TRINOOHALEE,  a  town  of  Cevlon,  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  the  island,  in  lat.  8°  84'  K,  Ion.  81  "* 
12'  E.;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  stands  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  capacious  and  se- 
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cure  harbor  at  the  foot  of  well  wooded  hills 
and  two  heights  crowned  by  forts,  besides 
which  the  port  is  defended  by  numerous  forti- 
fications which  extend  for  about  a  mile  along 
the  shore.  The  inner  harbor  is  landlocked, 
and  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  harbors 
of  India  of  being  accessible  to  all  descriptions 
of  ships  during  both. monsoons.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  of  Tamil  origin,  from  the  S. 
£.  coast  of  India.  The  trade  is  of  little  im- 
portance, but  precious  stones  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  in  considerable  quantities. — The 
Portuguese  were  the  first  European  nation  to 
form  a  settlement  at  Trincomalee.  They  were 
expelled  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  in  turn  driven 
out  by  the  British  in  1782 ;  but  an  insufficient 
garrison  having  been  left  for  its  defence,  it 
was  captured  by  the  French,  who  restored  it 
to  the  Dutch.  In  1795  the  British  •again  cap- 
tured it  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  and  it 
has  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

TBDriDiD,  one  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Paria,  off 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the  N. 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  between  lat.  10°  and 
11°  N.  and  Ion.  61°  and  62°  W. ;  length  N. 
and  S.  about  50  m.,  average  breadth  85  m. ; 
area,  1,755  sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1871,  109,638.  Its 
N.  W.  and  S.  W.  extremities  Are  within  7  and 
13  m.  respectively  of  the  continent.  There  is 
excellent  anchorage  between  the  island  and  the 
raainlajid,  and  there  are  several  good  harbo^s. 
It  is  crossed  by  three  ranges  of  hills  from 
W.  to  E.,  extending  through  the  centre,  and 
bordering  the  S.  and  N.  coasts,  the  northern 
range  attaining  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.  There 
are  level  and  undulating  tracts  in  the  valleys, 
but  in  some  places  the  surface  is  considerably 
broken,  and  it  is  drained  by  rivers  with  nu- 
merous tributaries.  Much  of  Tnnidad  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  mud  deposited  by 
the  Orinoco.  The  mountains  consist  of  clay 
and  mica  slate;  and  quartz,  pyrites,  arsenic, 
alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  graphite,  and  sulphur 
are  lound.  In  a  volcanic  district  on  the  W. 
coast  there  is  a  celebrated  asphalt  lake.  (See 
AsPHALTUM,  and  Bitumen.)  At  Port  of  Spain, 
the  capita],  the  temperature  ranges  between 
74°  and  86°  in  summer,  and  70°  and  81°  in 
winter.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  65  inches; 
the  island  is  beyond  the  range  of  hurricanes. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  elevated  parts  are 
covered  with  dense  forests.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cacao;  and 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves  are  raised.  The  indigenous  animals 
are  two  species  of  small  deer,  the  opossum, 
armadillo,  porcupine,  ant  bear,  sloth,  muskrat, 
tiger  cat,  two  species  of  lizards,  and  numer- 
ous monkeys.  Fish  are  abundant.  Tfte  set- 
tlements are  chiefly  on  the  N.  W.  coast  and  in 
the  adjacent  valley.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  United  'States  in  lumber 
and  provisions.  Trinidad  is  a  crown  colony, 
under  a  governor  with  executive  and  legisla- 
tive councils. — ^The  island  was  discovered  by 


Columbus  in  July,  1498,  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  16th  century,  captured  by  the 
French  in  1676,  but  soon  restored,  and  taken 
by  the  British  in  1797. 

niNITT  (Gr.  rpwif,  Lat.  trinitas)^  a  term  of 
Christian  theology  denoting  the  coexistence  in 
the  Godhead  of  three  persons,  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  the* Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  by  most  of  the  Protestant  and  eastern 
churches.  The  doctrine,  it  is  contended,  is 
contained  in  all  its  constitutive  elements  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  was  gradually  drawn  up 
into  a  systematic  statement  as  the  necessity 
occurred  of  preserving  or  vindicating  it  in  its 
integrity  and  purity.  Supplementary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  form  of  the  dogma  itself  are  cer- 
tain theological  explanations,  throwing  on  it  a 
fuller  light,  derived  from  the  teachings  of  early 
councils,  the  writings  of  the  great  church 
fathers,  or  the  accepted  scientific  language  of 
the  schools.  These  regard  the  mode  of  ori- 
gination of  the  second  and  third  persons,  the 
relations  existing  between  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  their  distinctive  characteristics 
and  appellations.  While  the  word  Trinity  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  while  no 
passage  can  be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
its  equivalent  is  distinctly  and  explicitly  for- 
mulated, many  texts  have  been  quoted  even  by 
the  earliest  Christian  writers  which  point  to 
the  existence  of  some  form  of  plurality  in  the 
Godhead.  These  texts,  however,  being  suscep- 
tible of  various  interpretations,  are  not  pro- 
duced as  proving  peremptorily  the  doctrine  of 
a  Trinity,  but  as  foreshadowing  the  clear  and 
distinct  revelation  believed  to  have  been  made 
in  the  New  Testament.  From  it  two  large 
classes  of  texts  are  quoted  as  arguments  for 
establishing  the  doctrine :  those  in  which  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  mentioned  in 
connection,  and  those  in  which  these  three  sub- 
jects are  mentioned  separately,  and  in  which 
their  nature  and  mutual  relation  are  more  par- 
ticularly described.  The  disputes  about  the  tri- 
personality  of  the  Godhead  date  from  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Gnostic  the- 
osophies.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  in 
the  2d  century,  used  the  word  rpidc,  and  its 
equivalent  trinitas  was  first  employed  by  Ter- 
tuUian  in  the  3d  century.  During  the  ante- 
Nicene  period  there  was  uninterrupted  con- 
troversy about  this  doctrine,  principally  in 
the  East,  and  many  opinions  were  proscribed 
by  the  church  as  heretical.  Among  them  were 
those  of  the  Ebionites,  who  regarded  Jesus  as 
a  mere  man;  of  the  Sabellians,  according  to 
whom  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  only  the  different  forms  in  which  the 
one  God  reveals  himself  to  men ;  of  the  Arians, 
who  taught  that  the  Son  was  not  coeternal 
with  the  Father,  but  created  by  him  before 
the  world,  and  therefore  subordinate  and  in- 
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ferior  to  the  Father;  and  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  denied  the  personality  of  the  Iloly  Ghost. 
The  doctrine  of  the  ohnrch  was  fixed  by  the 
councils  of  Nice  (825)  and  Constantinople 
(381),  which  declared  that  the  Son  and  Spirit 
are  coequal  with  the  Father  in  the  divine  unity, 
the  Son  eternally  begotten  by  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  proceeding  ttom  the  Father.  The 
synod  of  Toledo  (589)  declared  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (Jilioque), 
and  this  addition  was  finally  adopted  through- 
out the  Latin  church ;  but  the  Greeks,  though 
at  first  acquiescent  and  silent,  at  length  pro- 
tested against  this  change  of  the  creed  as  an 
innovation,  and  the  phrase  JUioque  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  chief  hindrances  of  a  reu- 
nion between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  symbolic  books  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches  retained  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  un- 
changed; but  it  has  been  attacked  ever  since 
the  16th  century,  as  contrary  to  both  the 
Bible  and  sound  reason,  by  a  large  nuqiber 
of  theologians  and  by  several  new  denomi- 
nations, as  the  Socinians,  the  German  theoso- 
phists  (Weigel;  Boehm,  &c.),  the  Unitarians, 
'  and  the  Universalists.  Swedenborg  referred 
the  Trinity  to  the  person  of  Christ,  teaching  a 
trinity,  not  of  persons,  but  of  the  person,  by 
which  he  understood  that  that  which  is  divine 
in  the  nature  of  Christ  is  the  Father,  that  the 
divine  which  is  united  to  the  human  is  the 
Son,  and  the  divine  which  proceeds  from  him 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  spread  of  rationalism 
in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  under- 
mined for  some  time  the  belief  in  the  Trinity 
among  a  large  number  of  German  theologians. 
Kant  held  that  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  des- 
ignate only  three  fundamental  qualities  in 
the  Deity,  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  or  three 
agencies  of  God,  creation,  preservation,  and 
government..  Hegel  and  Bchelling  attempted 
to  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  specu- 
lative basis ;  and  after  their  example  the  mod- 
ern dogmatic  theology  of  Germany  has  in  gen- 
eral undertaken  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  on  speculative  as  well  as  theologi- 
cal grounds.  Some  supranaturalist  theologians 
do  not  hold  the  strict  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy,  as  defined  by  the  councils  of  Nice 
and  Constantinople,  and  the  view  of  Sabellius 
especially  has  found  in  modem  times  many  ad- 
vocates.— Exhaustive  works  on  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Baur  {Die  chrUtlicTie  Lehre  von  der 
Dreieinigheit^  Ttlbingen,  3  vols.,  1841-8)  and 
Meier  {Die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitdt  in  his- 
torischer  Bnticickelunff,  Hamburg,  1844).  See 
also  Hodge,  "  Systematic  Theology  "  (3  vols., 
New  York,  1872-'8). 

TRINITY.  I.  An  E.  county  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Neches  and  S.  W.  by  the  Trin- 
ity river,  and  drained  by  several  creeks ;  area, 
945  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 4,141,  of  whom  1,084 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
the  soil  fertile.    The  Houston  and  Great  North- 


em  railroad  passes  through  tiie  W.  part.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  94,240  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  81,088  of  sweet  potatoes,  48,- 
260  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,205  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,318  horses,  4,872  milch  cows, 
10,051  other  cattle,  1,694  sheep,  and  12,648 
•swine.  Capital,  Sumter.  II.  A*  N.  W.  county 
of  California,  bounded  E.  by  the  Coast  range, 
intersected  by  the  Trinity,  and  druned  by  trib- 
utaries of  Eel  river ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,213,  of  whom  1,099  were  Chinese. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  in  the  £. 
part  mountainous,  Mt.  Linn,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  range,  lying  in  the  S.  £.  corner.  There 
are  extensive  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  oaL  Gold 
mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  other  valuable  minerals  are  found.  Tbe 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  9,898  bushels 
of  wheat,  9,658  of  potatoes,  and  1,017  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  185  horses,  425  milch  cows, 
1,288  other  cattle,  871  swine,  and  5  saw  miUs. 
Capital,  WeaverviUe. 

TRinrri.  L  A  river  of  Texas,  formed  by 
the  West  fork  and  Elm  fork,  which  rise  near 
the  N.  boundary  qf  the  state,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  150  m.  each,  unite  in  Dallas  co., 
whence  the  main  stream  flows  in  a  tortuous 
but  generally  S.  S.  E.  direction  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Galveston  bay,  about  85  m.  from 
Galveston  city.  Its  whole  course  lies  through 
a  valley  of  great  fertility,  occupied  in  part  by 
extensive  plantations  of  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar.  The  length  of  the  main  stream  is  about 
550  m.,  of  which  about  250  m.  is  narigable. 
IL  A  river  of  California,  rising  in  Trinity  co., 
and  flowing  S.  S.  E.,  then  S.  W.,  and  finally  N. 
W.  into  the  Klamath  river,  in  lat.  41°  20'  N. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold  mines. 

imiNITY  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learning 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  chartered  in  1823 
and  opened  in  1824.  Until  1845  its  name  was 
Washington  college.  Its  presidents  have  been : 
1824-'81,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brownell, 
D.D.,  bishop  of  Connecticut;  1881-7,  the 
Rev.  N.  S.  Wheaton,  D.  D. ;  1837-M8,  the 
Rev.  Silas  Totten,  D.  D. ;  1848-'58,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D. ;  1858-'60,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D. ;  1861-'4,  Samuel 
Eliot;  1864-'6,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Kerfoot, 
D.  D. ;  1867-'74,  the  Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  D. 
D.  Dr.  Jackson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Pynchon,  D  .D.,  who  still  holds  the  ofiice 
(1876).  In  1872  the  college  grounds  were  sold 
for  $600,000,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  new 
state  capitol.  Soon  afterward  the  college 
purchas^  78  acres  within  the  city  limits,  a 
mile  south  of  the  old  location.  There  is  now 
in  process  of  erection  here  an  imposing  col- 
lege structure,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle 
1,050  ft.  long  and  876  ft.  wide,  and  enclo- 
sing three  courts  containing  an  aggregate 
of  about  four  acres.  It  is  in  the  early  &ig' 
lish  style  of  architecture,  with  gateways  and 
a  noble  tower  and  spire  240  ft.  high.  It  will 
comprise  dormitories  for  800  students,  recita- 


tlon  rooms,  obap^l,  library,  masenm,  dining  |  removed  to  the  new  Biteio  1877.  The  whole 
hall,  theatre,  aatronomical  observrtoi?,  and  uamber  ot  the  alumni  of  Trinity  college  is 
dwellings  for  the  faculty.    The  college  ia  to  be  [  1,068,  of  whom  262  hare  been  ordained  to  the 
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ministry.  In  1875-'8  there  were,  besides  the 
president,  8  professors,  8  other  instmctora,  and 
2  lecturers;  the  total  nnmber  of  students  was 
89.  The  coarse  of  inetructioQ,  in  which  sll 
the  studies  are  prescribed,  occupies  four  years. 
Students  may  take  special  courses  in  stndies 
pertaining  to  scieuco,  and  on  their  completion 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Be- 
sides 37  scholarships  entitling  the  holders  to 
free  tuition,  there  ore  several  which  yield  to 
needy  "students  annaal  incomes  ranging  from 
{100  to  1300.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  designed 
to  aid  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  in 
tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  The  college 
has  property  amounting  in  18TG  to  (1,068,296, 
a  library  of  18,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phieCs  and  duplicates,  and  a  valuable  cabinet. 
Excepting  $16,000  received  from  tbe  state,  the 
funds  of  tbe  college  have  been  contributed  by 
individuals.  A  theological  school  was  organ- 
ized in  1851,  and  was  Gontinued  for  about  tliree 
years,  when  the  Berkeley  divinity  school  at 
Uiddletown  was  established  to  taice  its  place. 

ISIPMG.    See  Sea  CronuBEB. 

niFOLI,  an  earthy  snbstance,  originally  pro- 
cared  from  Tripoli  in  Africa,  nsed  as  a  polish- 
ing material,  of  fine  sharp  grain,  yellowish 
gray  or  whitish,  burning  wliite.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  and  when  examined 
by  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
the  eiuvite  or  skeletons  of  infusoria,  the  fam- 
ilies of  which  are  readily  recognized.  Speci- 
mens of  it  from  Bilin  and  Franzensbaa  in 
Bohemia,  Santafiora  in  Tuscany,  and  Mauritius 
have  been  examined  by  Ehrenberg.    The  sub- 


stance has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  English  rotten  stone. 

TMPOU  (called  by  the  natives  TaralvT).  1, 
A  country  of  N.  Africa,  forming  one  of  the 
Barbery  states,  and  a  dependency  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  bounded  N.  by  tbe  Mediterranean, 
E.  by  Barca,  8.  by  Fezzan  and  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  sud  W.  by  tlie  Sahara  and  Tunis,  be- 
tween lat.  28°  and  33°  15'  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  and 
aO^E.;  extreme  length  about  jB50  m.,  breadth 
from  130  to  nearly  SOO  m. ;  area  estimated  at 
J2B,000  sq.  m.;  pop,  estimated  at  from  500,- 
000  to  7GO,000.  Including  Barca  and  Fezzan, 
which  are  dependent  statea,  the  area  of  Tripoli 
is  more  than  double  that  aliove  given,  and  the 
population  probably  twice  ae  large.  I'hongh 
the  sea  coast  extends  upward  of  GOO  m.,  there 
is  only  one  good  harbor,  that  of  Tripoli,  in  its 
entire  length.  In  its  E.  part,  between  Capo 
Mesurata  and  the  town  of  Benghazi  in  Barca, 
there  is  a  vast  indentation  called  by  the  an- 
cients Syrtia  Major,  now  tbe  gulf  of  Sidra. 
(See  SvBTis.)  A  marshy  tract  100  m.  in  length 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  2  to  40  m.  ex- 
tends parallel  to  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  gulf. 
The  western  portion  of  tbe  Tripolitan  coast 
is  low  and  sand; ;  but  in  the  eaxt  it  becomes 
higher,  and  has  many  rocky  points  that  aflord 
shelter  to  small  craft,  With  ^od  anchorage  in 
some  places.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  porous, 
and  most  of  tbe  streams  flow  only  danng  the 
rainy  season.  Tbe  int«mor  of  the  conotry  is 
imperfectly  known.  The  N.  E.  part  contains 
extensive  tracts  of  barren  sand,  and  partakes 
of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  desert;  but  the  S.  port  is 
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traversed  by  the  Black  monntains,  descending 
in  terraces  which  enclose  fertile  tracts.  In 
the  west  two  ranges  of  mountains,  offsets  of 
the  Atlas,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea,  the 
N.  range  about  20  m.  from  the  coast,  and  the 
S.  30  m.  farther  inland.  The  former  has  a 
general  height  of  about  2,000  ft.,  and  is  visi- 
ble from  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  many  of  the  summits  termi- 
nate in  conical  peaks.  The  space  between  the 
ranges  contains  many  tracts  of  elevated  table 
land,  with  a  fertile  soil  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  lava  and  basalt  8alt  and  sul- 
phar  are  the  only  minerals  obtained.  Some  of 
this  land  is  carefully  cultivated  and  irrigated. 
Abundant  crops  of  grain  are  raised,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  vines,  olives,  figs,  almonds, 
and  other  fruits  grow  luxuriantly.  There  are 
extensive  nataral  pastures  upon  which  cattle 
are  roared  in  great  numbers.  But  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Tripoli  is  the  country  which 
sarrounds  the  capital.  This  tract,  about  5  m. 
broad,  extends  about  15  m.  along  the  shore, 
and  produces  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  maize.  Dates  and  olives  are  grown, 
together  with  all  the  fruits  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. The  country  S.  of  the  plateaus  con- 
tains very  little  productive  land,  and  consists 
mainly  of  sand  and  gravel  plains.  The  water, 
which  is  found  only  by  digging  from  100  to 
200  ft.,  is  bittar  and  brackish.  In  the  few 
spots  where  grain  can  be  raised  there  are 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  con- 
stant dread  of  the  desert  tribes.  Rain  falls 
abundantly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  country  from 
November  to  March,  but  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  months  often  pass  without  a  single  shower, 
although  there  are  copious  dews  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  heat  becomes  very  great,  espe- 
cially when  the  sirocco  blows.  In  winter  the 
weather  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  frosts 
occur  at  night,  while  the  temperature  dpring 
the  day  often  exceeds  TO''.  The  horses  of  Tri- 
poli are  of  a  saperior  breed,  and  cattle  are 
numerous  on  the  table  lands.  Camels  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  sheep 
and  poultry  are  exported.  Of  wild  animals 
the  most  common  are  wolves,  foxes,  hyronas, 
iackals,  gazelles,  antelopes,  rabbits,  hares, 
hedgehojys,  and  jerboas.  Ostriches  frequent 
the  borders  of  the  deserts,  and  most  of  the 
common  birds  of  southern  Europe  are  found. 
Bees  are  kept  in  large  numbers,  and  the  lo- 
custs which  frequently  visit  the  country  in 
enormous  swarms  are  utilized  for  food. — Tri- 
poli contains  numerous  remains  of  antiquity, 
including  ruins  of  Roman  temples,  theatres, 
and  aqueducts.  Many  of.  these  ruins  have 
been  buried  deeply  in  the  sand,  but  they  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  city  of  Tripoli  and  at 
other  places.  Ooins,  gems,  and  intaglios  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers. — The 
population  comprises  Arabs,  Moors,  Turks, 
Mamelukes,  Jews,  and  negro  slaves.  The  Arabs 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  the 
country  districts.     The  towns,  of  which  Tri- 


poli, Lebda,  and  Mesurata  or  Misratah  are 
situated  on  the  coast,  are  peopled  mostly  by 
Moors,  Jews,  and  negro  slaves.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  have  fixed  homes  and  reside  in  vil- 
lages, but  many  of  them  are  nomadic. — There 
are  some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and 
cloth  for  tents  is  made  of  goats*  hair.  The 
trade  of  Tripoli  is  considerable.  The  exports 
by  sea  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  cattle,  hides, 
gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gum,  dried 
fruits,  saffron,  senna,  drugs,  barilla,  and  sheep^s 
fat ;  and  the  chief  imports  are  clothes,  spices, 
sugar,  coffee,  spirits,  arms,  cutlery,  and'  hard- 
ware. In  1874  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
were  valued  at  £125,211,  and  the  imports  from 
that  country  at  £238,257.  Caravans  arrive 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  twice  a  year,  and 
bring  slaves,  gold  dust,  and  tropical  commodi- 
ties, which  are  exchanged  for  European  goods. 
— ^The  government  of  Tripoli  is  a  pure  despo- 
tism. The  country  in  the  wider  sense  is  de- 
nominated a  vilayet  or  province  of  Turkey, 
and  its  ruler  is  known  as  the  bey.  He  is  a 
pasha  generally  selected  by  the  sultan  from 
among  the  Turkish  oflicers  resident  at  the 
capltcd.  In  former  times  the  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  prizes  taken  by  cor- 
sairs, and  the  sale  of  captured  Europeans  into 
slavery ;  but  since  these  sources  were  cut  off, 
a  system  of  monopolies  has. been  adopted. 
The  bey  of  Fezzan  and  the  sheikhs  of  Barca 
and  some  neighboring  tribes  pay  tribute,  and 
taxes  are  imposed  on  land,  on  Jews  and  mer- 
chants, and  on  exports  and  imports.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews  and  Christians  re- 
side in  Tripoli,  but  the  dominant  religion  is 
Mohammedan.  The  temperance  enjoined  by 
the  prophet  is  not  practised.  "Wine  shops 
are  kept  openly,  and  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  government  by  paying  a  heavy  license  fee. 
Education  is  neglected,  and  the  people  are 
ignorant  and  bigoted. — Tripoli  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Afri- 
ca under  the  name  of  Regio  Syrtica.  Its  pres- 
ent appellation  appears  to  have  originated  in 
a  federation  of  three  cities,  Sabrata  or  Abro- 
tonum,  (Ea,  and  Leptis  Magna  (the  present 
Lebda),  whence  the  region  was  called  Tripoli- 
tana.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
5th  century,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  short- 
ly after  the  death  of  Mohammed.  After  the 
division  of  the  eastern  caliphate  Tripoli  became 
an  independent  state.  The  capital  was  taken 
by  Roger  II.  of  Sicily  in  1146,  and  retaken  by 
Yakub  and  the  fortifications  destroyed  in  1184. 
It  was  afterward  subject  to  Tunis  till  about 
1510,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  it  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1530. 
In  1551  the  knights  were  expelled  by  Sultan 
Solyman  II.,  and  the  tract  of  country  which 
at  present  constitutes  the  vilayet  was  annexed 
.  to  the  city  of  Tripoli.  The  celebrated  pirate 
Dragut,  who  had  assisted  at  its  capture,  was 
made  the  first  governor,  and  he  initiated  a 


B^stem  of  piratical  plander  whicli  was  con- 
tinned  for  centnries.  The  Christian  nations 
and  their  cotnmarce  were  the  objects  of  attack, 
and  all  prisoners  taken  were  sold  into  slaver;. 
The  capital  was  bombarded  by  a  French  fleet 
ia  16B3,  when  the  pasha  profttssed  submission 
to  Lonta  XIV.  A  controversy  with  the  United 
States  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  piracy,  and 
after  several  conflicts  In  1801-6,  in  which 
Commodores  Preble  and  Decatar  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  (see  Pbeble,  and  Dboa- 
TCb),  the  latter  in  1815  enforced  reparation 
for  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Tripolituia  upon 
American  commerce.  In  181Q  a  similar  niis- 
sioQ  was  undertaken  by  a  British  force,  which 
compelled  the  bey  to  renounce  piracy  and 
agree  to  treat  ail  future  prisoners  according 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations.  Though 
Tripoli  is  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  bey  enters  into  treaties  with  foreitni 
powers  without  consalting  any  saperior.    In 
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early  times  beys  were  appointed  from  Con- 
stantinople and  snpported  by  a  Turkish  gar- 
rison, bnt  a  Moorish  chief,  Uamed  Karamauli, 
rebelled  snccessfnlly  in  1713  and  established 
himself  as  bey.  His  descendants  continued  to 
mle  the  country  till  1S32,  when  the  last  bey  of 
the  line  was  cumpulsorily  removed  on  account 
of  his  excessive  oppressions,  and  the  Porte  has 
since  resumed  its  authority.  The  chiefs  of 
the  interior  acknowledge  but  slight  allegiance, 
and  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  bey 
chiefly  because  the  commerce  carried  on  through 
the' capital  is  advantageous  to  them ;  and  the 
Arabs  sometimes  resort  to  open  hostilities,  II. 
A  city  (ano.  (Ea),  the  capital,  situated  upon  a 
rock;  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
600  m.  S.  E.  of  Algiers,  and  300  m.  S.  of  the 
Sicilian  coast,  in  lat.  82°64'N.,  Ion.  18°  11' E.; 
pop.  about  24,000.  The  land  defences  are  a 
castle  and  wall  flanked  by  bastions,  and  seaward 
there  are  strong  batteries.     The  harbor  no- 


where exceeds  five  or  six  fathoms  in  depth,  bnt 
the  roadstead  affords  deep  anchorage.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  uneven,  and  the  houses 
low  and  irregular.  They  are  nearly  all  one  story 
high,  without  e I teri or  windows,  built  of  stones 
and  ipud,  and  white wa-shed.  Tripoli  contains 
six  handsome  Tnosques  and  many  others.  The 
roof  of  the  great  raosquo  is  formed  by  small 
cupolas,  supported  by  16  marble  columns. 
There  arc  Christian  places  of  worship,  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  several  synagogues ;  and 
all  religions  are  tolerated  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  The  pasha's  residence  is  an  immense 
bailding  of  very  irregular  appearance,  con- 
structed at  different  times.  There  are  numer- 
ons  caravansaries,  two  bazaars,  and  many  tine 
public  baths.  Woollen  goods  (particularly  car- 
pets), leather,  and  potash  are  manufactured. 
A  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  centres  at 
Tripoli.  Tha  merchants  are  principally  Jews, 
who  trade  under  monopolies  granted  by  the 
governmenL  There  is  frequent  steam  com- 
munication with  the  ports  of  Europe.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Malta,  Mar- 
seilles, Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  the  Levant ;  and 


the  land  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cara- 
vans with  all  the  surrounding  countries  and  as 
far  as  Morocco,  Timbuctoo,  and  Mecca.  Tho 
city  contains  several  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  triumphal  arch 
of  marble,  erected  in  A.  D.  164  to  the  Roman 


though  the  sculptures  are  greatly  defaced. 

TEIPOU,  TuiUu,  or  Timkthu  (anc.  THpolii), 
aseaport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
in  lat.  34°  26'  N.,  Ion.  35°  4S'  E.,  40  m.  N.  N. 
E.  of  Beyrout,  and  70  ra.  N.  W.  of  Damascus ; 
pop.  about  16,000,  one  half  Greek  Catholics. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  an  offset  of  Mt.  Leba- 
non, on  a  small  triangnlar  pliun,  with  the  sea 
at  a  little  distance  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides.  A 
hill  on  the  south  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle; 
and  the  town  ia  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Nahr  Eadisha.  Tha  harbor,  at  El  Mino,  about 
li  m.  to  the  northwest,  is  small,  shallow,  and 
unsafe.  There  are  several  mosques,  which 
are  generally  flue  buildings,  most  of  them  for- 
merly Christian  churches.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  Syria,  and  is  surrounded  by 
many  flne  gardens  and  groves  of  orange  and 
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other  fruit  trees ;  but  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  unhealth- 
ful  at  certain  seasons.  It  exports  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  tobacco,  wax,  oil,  cochineal,  galls,  soap, 
and  especially  sponges,  the  fishery  of  which 
occupies  a  largo  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  direct  imports  into  Tripoli  in  1869  were 
valued  at  $61,050,  and  in  1872  at  $154,000; 
the  direct  exports,  $292,425  in  1869,  and  $62,- 
959  in  1872.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Greeks.  French  steamers  touch  here 
four  times  a  month.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  and  the  residence  of  several  (^onsuls. 
— ^Tripolis  was  an  important  maritime  town 
of  Phoenicia,  and  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  colony  of  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Aradus,  each  holding  a  separate  quarter 
of  it.  Having  been  taken  by  the  crusaders, 
it  was  in  1109  erected  into  a  county  for  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse. 

niPOUTZA,  or  Mpiiis,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
the  Morea,  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Arcadia, 
22  m.  S.  W.  of  Argos ;  pop.  of  the  demus  in 
1870,  11,477.  It  is  in  a  plain  about  2,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  owes  its  name  to  its  being 
the  modem  representative  of  the  three  cities  of 
Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Pallantium,  which  occu- 
pied the  same  plain.  Before  the  revolution 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  pasha  and 
capital  of  the  Morea,  and  had  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greeks  took  it  in  1821  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;  8,000  male  Turks 
perished,  besides  women  and  children.  In  re- 
venge, Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1825  destroyed  every 
house  in  the  place.  It  has  been  partially  re- 
built. The  ruins  of  Mantinea  may  be  seen  at 
Paleopoli,  about  6  m.  N.,  and  of  Tegea  at  Piali, 
nearly  the  same  distance  S. 

TSIPP,  a  S.  county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on 
Nebraska,  recently  formed  and  not  included 
in  the  census  of  1870;  area,  about  1,500  sq. 
m.  It  is  intersected  in  the  south  by  the  Keya 
Paha,  and  watered  in  the  north  by  Dog's  Ears 
creek,  an  affluent  of  White  river.  In  the  S. 
part  is  Turtle  hill,  2,340  ft.  high.  It  consists 
mostly  of  undulating  prairies. 

mPTOLiaiUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son 
of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  and  Neira,  also 
called  Metanira  or  Polymnia  (according  to  an- 
other account,  of  Oceanus  and  Ge).  He  was 
bom  at  Elensis,  and  while  still  young  was 
cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  Ceres,  who 
had  boon  hospitably  entertained  by  his  father, 
and  attempted  to  render  his  brother  Demo- 
phon  (according  to  others,  himself)  immortal 
by  burning  out  whatever  particles  of  mortal- 
ity he  had  derived  from  his  parents.  (See 
Ceres.)  The  goddess  taught  him  agriculture, 
and  gave  him  her  dragon  chariot,  in  which  he 
rode  over  the  earth,  spreading  knowledge  of 
the  art.  He  afterward  reigned  at  Eleusis,  and 
was  the  hero  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

TEiqUETI,  Hemrl  de,  baron,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  at  Conflans  in  1802,  died  in  Paris  in  May, 
1874.  His  earliest  works  consisted  of  genre 
and  historical  paintings,  but  in  1831  he  ex- 


hibited a  fine  group  of  "  The  Death  of  Oharles 
the  Bold,"  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to 
sculpture.  His  works  include  *^  Petrarch  read- 
ing his  Poetry  to  Laura,"  "  Sir  Thomas  More 
preparing  to  die,"  '*  Dante  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,"  and  many  busts  and  bass  reliefs. 

TElSMEGIfirms.    See  Hebmes  Tbismegistus. 

mSTABT  DA  CCNBA)  a  cluster  of  three  volca- 
nic islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic.  Tristan,  the  lar- 
gest island,  lies  in  lat.  87''  8'  S.,  Ion.  12**  19' W., 
about  1,500  m.  8.  by  W.  of  St.  Helena;  area, 
about  40  sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and 
rises  abruptly  on  the  N.  side  to  an  elevation 
of  1,000,  ft.  From  the  summit  of  the  clifs 
the  land  rises  to  a  conical  peak  8,826  ft.  high. 
The  surface  consists  of  abrupt  ridges  covered 
with  bushes,  with  deep  ravines  and  chasms 
between.  The  summit  is  a  crater  about  500 
yards  in  diameter,  filled  with  water.  On  the 
N.  W.  side  of  the  island  is  a  narrow  plain  100 
to  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  an  exoelleot  soil 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Near  the  N. 
extremity  of  this  plain  is  a  settlement  which 
in  1870  contained  60  inhabitants,  85  of  whom 
were  children  under  10  years.  Nearly  all  are 
native  born,  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and 
Hottentots,  with  fine  physique  and  dark  skin, 
and  are  intelligent  and  hospitable.  They  have 
no  government,  disputes  being  settled  by  fisti- 
cuffs, with  by-standers  to  secure  fair  play. 
They  own  a  small  vessel,  which  runs  to  Gape 
Town  to  exchange  seal  skins  and  oil  for  cloth- 
ing, groceries,  £c.  Seals,  sea  lions,  sea  ele- 
phants, and  whales  frequent  the  group,  and  sea 
birds  and  edible  fish  abound.  Heavy  masses 
of  kelp  surround  the  shores.  There  are  no 
large  trees,  but  an  abundance  of  shrubbery, 
which  with  sea  weed  and  drift  wood  furnish- 
es ample  supplies  of  fuel.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  water.  The  climate  is  equa- 
ble and  healthy.  The  temperature  rarely  rises 
above  70°  F.  or  falls  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  only  anchorage  is  off  the  N.  W.  point, 
and  is  verv  insecure. — Inacessible  island  lies 
17J  m.  S.  W.,  and  Nightingale  20  m.  S.  S.  W. 
of  Tristan.  The  former  is  elliptical,  4  m.  in 
•length  and  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  rises  abrnpt- 
ly  about  500  ft.,  the  surface  being  flat  and  bar- 
ren. Nightingale  island  is  round,  about  1|  m. 
in  diameter,  and  200  ft.  in  height.  Both  are 
uninhabited. — The  group  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  navigator  Tristan  da  Cunha  in 
1506,  and  explored  by  the  Dutch  in  1643,  and 
by  the  French  in  1767.  Tristan  was  inhabited 
by  John  Patten,  an  American  whaling  master, 
with  his  crew,  from  August,  1790,  to  April, 
1791,  to  collect  seal  skins.  During  the  captiv- 
ity oif  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  it  was  occupied 
by  British  troops  from  Cape  Town.  The  pres- 
ent inhabitants  are  chiefly  descendants  of  one 
of  these,  a  coi-poral  named  Glass. 

TEITON,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Poseidon  or  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite  or  Celseno.  He  had  the 
form  of  a  man  above  and  that  of  a  fish  below, 
apd  bore  a  conch-shell  trumpet. 
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ntrtOIT.    f.  The  proper  name  of  the  teakii 

batrachians  of  the  old  genus  triloa  (Laur.), 
generallj  called  newts  or  water  salsmandera ; 
they  all  belong  to  the  northern  hemiBphere, 


Witar  N«in  (TrlUD  puliutrla). 

and  their  species  are  most  nnmerons  in  North 
America.  The  toil  is  depressed  and  adapted 
for  swimming  in  most,  though  manj  are  not 
striotl;  aquatic,  bat  pass  much  of  their  life  on 
the  land,  some  visitjog  thfi  water  only  dnring 
the  breeding  season ;  indeed,  the  distinction 
into  terrestrial  and  aqnatio  species  is  very 
indefinite,  species  with  either  of  these  habits 
being  found  in  one  genus.  In  the  breeding 
season,  in  the  spring,  the  males  acquire  a  fln- 
like  fringe  along  the  back  and  tail  and. mem- 
branous appendages  to  the  toes ;  the  species 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of  the 
varieties  of  sei,  age,  and  season.  Reproduo- 
tion  takes  place  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are 
fecundated  before  tbey  are  deposited,  and  the 
yonng  resemble  tadpoles  in  form  and  gills. 
The  most  carefully  studied  species  is  the  vested 
triton  or  water  newt  of  Great  Britain  (7^  pa- 
luitrU,  Flem.),  about  6  in.  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is  about  two  fifths ;  this  species  will  suffice 
for  the  generic  description.  The  body  la  naked, 
bnt  covered  with  warty  tubercles,  and  with 
glandular  pores  behind  and  over  eyes  and  along 
sides;  toes  without  nails,  four  anterior  and 
five  posterior ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests 
separate;  tongue  slightly  free  on  sides,  and 
more  free  and  pointed  behind;  palate  with  a 
doable  longitudinal  series  of  teeth  ;  no  parotids 
nor  glands  along  the  back.  The  smooth- skinned 
species,  without  lateral  pores  and  with  a  con- 
tinuous dorsal  and  caudal  crest,  have  been 
noticed  under  Err.  Tlie  head  is  flattened,  nose 
rounded,  gape  large,  teetli  numerous  and  small, 
and  the  neck  hardly  distinct  from  the  head 
and  body.  It  is  common  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
and  one  of  the  most  aquatic  of  the  family, 
swimming  by  means  of  the  tail,  the  legs  being 
tnmed  back  against  the  iKidy ;  the  legs  are 
used  as  balancers  in  the  water,  and  for  a  slow 
and  feeble  creeping  on  land ;  the  skin  comes 
off  in  shreds  in  the  water,  and  is  swallowed. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plauts,  which  are  folded  around  them,  one  egg 
to  each  leaf ;  the  parents  resume  a  terrestrial 


eztatence  in  a  few  weeks,  bnt  the  yonng,  bom 
in  June  or  July,  remain,  according  to  Bell, 
without  much  ohange  till  the  following  spring, 
when  they  acquire  legs  and  leave  the  water. 
Id  the  water  they  ore  vorocions,  feeding  on 
aquatic  animals,  insects  and  larvte,  the  tadpoles 
of  the  frog,  and  even  those  of  their  own  spe- 
cies.   They  are  noted  for  their  tenacity  of  life 
under  mutilation  and  exposure  to  severe  cold, 
and  for  the  power  of  reproducing  lost  paris. 
They  ore  Uackish  or  light  brown  above  with 
darker  round  spots,  and  bright  reddish  orange 
below  with  round  black  spote,  and  the  sides 
dotted  with  white. — The  many-spotted  triton 
of  the   Atlantic   states   {T.  dortaiit,  Harlan; 
genus  notophthalmu*,  Raf.)  is  about  4  in.  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  half;  it  is  olive  or  green- 
iphbrown  above,  with  a  row  of  circular  ver- 
milion spots  on  each  side,  and  below  orange 
studded  withamall  black  dots;  eyes  prominent, 
with  flame-colored  iris ;  posterior  limbs  twice 
as  large  as  anterior ;  it  is  eminently  aquatic, 
and  dies  soon  out 
of  water  from  the 
drying  of  the  skin ; 
it  is  torpid  only  in 
the    severest   wea- 
ther ;   it    is   found 
from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, forming  a  very 
Uvely  and  interest- 
ing animal  for  the . 
fresh- water  aquari- 
um, and  easily  ob- 
tained, Severaloth- 


IL  A  genus  of  gas- 
teropod  moUusks  of 
the  mures  family, 
having  a  conical  and 
elongated  shell,  spi- 
rally convoluted. 
The  T.  ranejafuin 
(Lam.),  12  to  IS  in. 

long,  from  the  In-  S"  Condi  (Triton  nrlegBtiuii). 
dian    seas,    is    the    - 

well  known  sea  conch  or  trumpet  of  the  god 
Triton  ;  this  species,  as  well  as  the  T.  avitraU 
(Lam.),  is  used  by  the  Polynesians  as  a  bom. 

TUl'HPH  (Lat.  trivmphvi,  related  to  Gr. 
Sfila/iliof,  a  hymn  song  in  a  procession  in  honor 
of  Bacchus),  generally,  a  solemn  procession  to 
celebrate  a  victory.  The  ancient  Romans  made 
the  triumph  a  stimulus  to  martial  exploits,  and 
the  highest  military  honor  that  could  be  ob- 
tained by  a  general,  who  entered  the  city  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  his 
captives  and  spoils  and  followed  by  his  army, 
with  which  escort  he  passed  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  ascending  to  the  capitol  sacrificed 
a  bull  to  Jupiter.  A  triumph  was  granted  by 
the  senate  to  a  general  who  had  guned  im- 
portant successes,  if  he  had  already  held  one 
of  the  great  offices  of  state ;  if  the  rictory  had 
been  gained  under  his  auspices  and  with  hia 
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troops;  if  the  advantage  had  been  positiye 
and  the  number  of  enemies  slain  in  a  single 
battle  at  least  5,000;  if  it  had  been  gained 
over  a  foreign  enemy  and  not  in  a  civil  war ; 
if  the  national  dominion  had  been  extended, 
and  not  merely  recovered  or  relieved  from  the 
presence  of  the  enemy;  and  if  the  war  had 
been  actually  concluded  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
army's  withdrawal  from  the  conquered  coun- 
try. Sometimes  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  be- 
stowed triumphs,  and  generals  even  triumphed 
in  defiance  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  Na- 
val triumphs  were  also  granted  in  some  cases. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  the  em- 
perors, in  virtue  of  their  authority  as  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  celebrating  tri- 
umphs ;  and  until  A.  D.  584,  When  Belisariqs 
entered  Constantinople  in  triumph  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa, 
no  subject  had  for  more,  than  live  centuries 
enjoyed  that  distinction.  This  was  the  350th 
triumph  in  Roman  history,  and  the  last  ever 
celebrated.  A  lesser  kind  of  triumph,  called 
an  ovation  (ovatio)  from  the  practice  of  sac- 
rificing a  sheep  {ocU)  instead  of  a  bull,  was 
granted  to  a  general  whose  success  did  not 
entitle  him  to  a  full  triumph. 

TSniMVIEATE,  an  office  filled  oodrdlnately 
by  three  persons.  Several  magistracies  of  this 
description  were  recognized  in  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  for  the  regulation  of  public  affairs — tri- 
umviri reipuhliecB  constituendm.  Though  ma- 
gistrates with  this  title  are  thought  to  have 
been  appointed  as  early  as  360  6.  C,  there  is 
no  certain  mention  of  them  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  republic.  The  coalition  between  Julius 
Ca3sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  in  HO  B.  0.,  is 
often  called  the  first  triumvirate,  but  they  were 
never  invested  with  any  office  under  that  title. 
The  so-called  second  triumvirate  of  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  (43)  was  the  first  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people.  The  office  was  bestowed 
on  them  for  five  years,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term  for  five  years  more.  Ad- 
ministration by  triumvirs  was  apparently  much 
favored  by  Roman  legislators.  The  triumviri 
capitales  had  charge  of  the  prisons  and  juris- 
diction in  minor  cases ;  the  triumviri  noctumi 
had  charge  of  the  police  at  night.  Mazzini, 
Armellini,  and  Saffi  formed  in  February,  1849, 
a  triumvirate  at  Rome,  with  the  entire  execu- 
tive power  placed  in  their  hands. 

TEOCHU,  Lmds  Jiles,  a  French  soldier,  bom 
at  Palais,  Brittany,  in  1815.  He  studied  at 
the  academy  of  St.  Oyr  and  at  the  special  mili- 
tary school  for  the  staff  at  Paris,  and  gradua- 
ted in  1840  as  a  first  lieutenant.  After  serving 
under  Bugeaud  in  Algeria,  he  became  Saint- 
Arnaud's  aide-de-camp  in  the  Crimea  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Sebastopol.  In  1859  he 
distinguished  himself  as  general  of  division 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  In  1867  appeared 
anonymously  his  Uarm^  franpaiae  en  1867 
(20th  ed.,  1870),  expoising  the  weakness  of  the 
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military  resources,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the 
emperor.  It  was  only  after  his  selection  by 
Palikao  for  the  organization  of  troops  at  the 
camp  of  Ch&lons  that  Napoleon  reluctantly 
consented  (Aug.  17,  1870)  to  his  being  made 
governor  and  chief  commander  of  Paris.  As 
such  Trochu  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger- 
man residents,  numbering  about  80,000.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment (Sept.  4)  he  was  placed  at  its  h^.  In 
repeated  proclamations  he  promised  the  rescue 
of  the  besieged  city ;  and  when  its  capitulation 
was  unavoidable,  he  resigned  the  command  in 
favor  of  Gen.  Vinoy  (Jan.  20,  1871),  though 
remaining  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
attempted  to  defend  his  administration  in  the 
assemblies  at  Bordeaux  and  Versailles,  of  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  a  member  till  the  spring 
of  1872,  when  he  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unsatisfactory  issue  of  a  libel  suit  against  the 
Figaro  newspaper,  which  had  attacked  his 
course. .  In  1873  he  left  the  army  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  he  has  since  been  engaged  at  Tours 
in  writing  a  military  work.    - 

TRIEZEIf,  or  TmnM,  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a 
territory  named  from  it  Troszenia,  forming  the 
S.  E.  comer  of  Argolis.  It  was  founded  prob- 
ably by  the  lonians,  and  according  to  Homer 
was  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  to 
Argos,  from  which  it  afterward  received  a 
Doric  colony.  Subsequently  it  became  a  pro- 
minent maritime  city,  founded  Halicarnassus 
and  Myndus  in  Caria,  and  probably  P»stinn 
in  Magna  Graecia,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 
wars  with  Persia,  its  harbor  being  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Grecian  fleet  after  the  sea  fight  at 
Artemisium.  During  the  Peloponnesian,  Co- 
rinthian, and  other  wars,  it  adhered  to  the  side 
of  Sparta.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  rule  over  Greece  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  various  contending  parties,  and  con- 
tinued a  place  of  some  importance  until  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  describes  its  public 
buildings  in  detdl ;  but  after  this  period  we 
have  no  account  of  its  history.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  lie  near  the  village  of  Damala, 
and  consist  principally  of  Hellenic  foundations 
with  Prankish  or  Byzantine  superstructures. 

noeiiODTTES  (Gr.  rpwyAodimyf,  from  Tp6' 
yXtfy  a  cav6,  and  dbetv^  to  enter),  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  tribes  of  men  who 
lived  in  oaves.  Several  such  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  inhabiting  parts  of  Ethi- 
opia, Upper  Egypt,  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea, 
MoBsia,  Mauritania,  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  most  celebrated  were  those 
of  southern  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  where  a  large 
district  was  called  Regio  Troglodytica.  They 
are  represented  as  depending  npon  cattle  for 
their  livelihood,  and  living  in  the  most  de- 
based condition.  In  part  of  Arabia  the  monn- 
tainous  regions  encompassing  the  wadys  are 
filled  with  caves,  which  are  occupied  as  per- 
manent habitations  by  half  savage  tribes  of 
Bedouins ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  belong 
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to  tii^  same  race  aa  the  troglodTtio  popolatii 
of  Ptolemy  and  other  Grftek  geographerB. 
tbo  early  history  of  the  CtniBtian  church  the 
name  was  also  applied  to  certain  heretics,  wl 
rejected  by  all  parties,  held  their  meetings 
oaves. — In  natural  history,  i.innteus  placed  the 
chimpanzee  under  tiie  genus  homo  n'ith  the 
specific  name  of  troghdytet,  next  to  homo  ta~ 
pient;   and   this   i»  the   troglodytet  niger   of 
Geoffruy  and   the  aimia  troglodytes   of   Blu- 
menbach.     The  term  is  now  applied  to  a  ge- 
nus which   includes  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla,  and  also  to  a  genus  of  the  troglodytina 
or  wren  family  of  birds. 

nOGON,  and  GewtUM,  names  given  to  the 
scansorial  hirds  of  the  family  troffonida,  the 
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damp  forests,  feeding 
on  insects,  fruits,  and  berries;  they  are  most 
active  in  morning-  and  evening.    A  few  live 


in*the  islands  of  Che  Indian  arcliipelago,  and 
one  genns  in  Africa.  The  American  may  be 
distingaished  from  the  old  world  species  hy 
their  barred  tail.  Though  the  beck  end  feet 
seem  too  short  for  the  holky  body,  the  pln- 
mage  is  nsuaily  beautiful,  often  with  metal- 
lic brilliancy.  The  eggs,  two  to  four,  are  laid 
in  the  holes  of  rotten  trees,  and  several 
broods  are  raised  in  a  year.  The  species  vary 
in  size  from  a  thrush  to  a  magpie ;  it  is  rare 
to  obtain  good  specimens,  as  they  frequent 
the  highest  trees  of  the  thickest  forests,  and 
when  shot  lose  many  of  the  soft  and  delicate 
feathers  hy  the  fall  to  the  ground ;  the  skin  is 
very  tender,  and  renders  the  operation  of  skin- 
ning K  difficult  that  the  natives  dry  the  body 
with  the  feathers  on. — In  the  genus  trogen 
(Mcehr.)  the  first  quill  is  short  and  the  fourth 
the  longest.  The  red-bellied  trogon  (T.  evru- 
cut,  Linn.)  is  about  a  foot  long,  green  above, 
red  below,  with  the  throat  black,  and  the  cov- 
erts and  tail  striped  with  the  same;  it  is  a 
native  of  Mexico.  The  peacock  or  splendid 
trogon  (ealunii  retpUndeni,  Swainit;  7'.  paro- 
nJntM,  Temm.)  has  the  edges  of  the  bill  smooth, 
the  wing  coverts  long  and  cnrred,  and  the  up- 
per tail  coverts  greatly  prolonged,  entirely 
concealing  the  tail ;  it  is  larger  than  the  last 
named,  and  the  middle  tail  coverts  are  3  to  S) 
ft.  in  length ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  bronzed  end 
golden  green  above  and  on  the  throat,  and 
scarlet  below  ;  it  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral Aiperica.  The  feathers  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding spedes  are  much  prized  for  ornaments. 
— See  the  "Monograph  of  the  Trogonidte,"  by 
John  Gould  (fol.,  London,  1888), 

IKOLLOPE,  Edward,  an  English  author,  born 
April  15, 1817.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  I8S9,  and  became  rector  of  Leash- 
ingham,  Lincolnshire,  in  1843,  prebend  of  Dn- 
coln  in  1861,  and  archdeacon  of  Stow  in  1667. 
He  has  published  several  archceological  and  ar- 
chitectural works,  the  principal  of  which  are : 
"IliuBtrationsof  Ancient  Art"  (1863);  "Laby- 
rinths, Ancient  and  Medinval,  and  "Manual 
of  Sepulchral  Memorials"  (1868);  "Monastic 
Gate  Houses"  (1880);  "Life  of  Hereward" 
(1881);  "Norman  Sculptares  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral "  (1666) ;  and  "  The  Norman  and  Eariy 
English  Styles  of  Gothic  Architecture"  (1869). 

nOLLOPE.  L  Fruns  (Hii-ton),  an  English 
novelist,  born  at  Heckfield,  Hampshire,  about 
1780,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Oct.  0,  1868. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Mil- 
Con,  and  in  1609  married  Anthony  Trollope, 
barrister  at  law.  In  1829  she  visited  the  United 
States,  where  she  remained  three  years,  re- 
siding chiefly  in  Cincinnati ;  and  on  her  re- 
tnm  she  published  "Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans"  {2  voIb.  Bvo,  London,  1832),  in 
which  the  indelicate  and  ridiculous  phases  of 
American  character  and  habits  were  depicted. 
She  afterward  produced  so  largo  a  number  of 
novels  and  accounts  of  travels  as  to  render  her 
the  most  voluminous  English  authoress  of  Che 
""9.    Her  first  work  on  America  waa  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  novel  entitled  ^'The  Refugee  in 
America"  (1882),  and  in  1886  by  "The  Ad- 
ventures  of  Jonathan  Jefferson  Whiilaw." 
About  1844  she  went  to  Florence,  where  she 
resided  till  her  death.  Among  her  books  of 
travel  are :  "  Belgium  and  Western  Germany 
in  1838  "  (2  vols.,  1884) ;  "  Paris  and  the  Pari- 
sians in  1835 "(3  vols.,  1836);  "Vienna  and 
the  Austrians "  (2  vols.,  1838) ;  "  A  Visit  to 
July  "  (2  vols.,  1842) ;  and  "Travels  and  Travel- 
lers "  (2  vols.,  1846).  Some  of  her  best  novels 
are:  "The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill"  (1887);  "The 
Romance  of  Vienna"  (1888);  "The  Widow 
Bamaby"  (1839);  "Life  and  Adventures  of 
Michael  Armstrong,  a  Factory  Boy"  (1840); 
"The  Widow  Married,"  a  sequel  to  "  The  Wid- 
ow Barnaby"  (1840);  "One  Fault"  (1840); 
"  Charles  Chesterfield,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Youth  of  Genius"  (1841);  "Town  and  Coun- 
try" (1847);  "Lottery  of  Marriage"  (1849); 
"Petticoat  Government"  (1860);  "Young 
Heiress "  (1858) ;  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 
Clever  Woman"  (1864);  and  "Fashionable 
Life  "  (1856).  IL  Ttauu  AMfhK,  an  English 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  April  29, 
1810.  He  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  and  has  published  "A  Sum- 
mer in  Brittany  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1840) ;  "  A  Sum- 
mer in  Western  France"  (1841);  "Impres- 
sions of  a  Wanderer  in  Italy"  (1852);  "The 
Girlhood  of  Catharine  de'  Medici"  (1856); 
"  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women  "  (1869) ;  "  Tus- 
cany in  1849  and  1869"  (1869);  "Filippo 
Strozzi "  (1860) ;  "  Paul  V.  the  Pope  and  Paul 
the  Friar  "(1860);  "LaBeata"(1861);  "Mari- 
etta" (1862);  "A  Lenten  Journey  in  Umbria 
and  the  Marches  of  Ancona"  (1862);  "Giulio 
Malatesta"  (1863);  "Beppo  the  Conscript" 
(1864);  "Lindisfam  Chase"  (1864);  "A  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  from 
the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  Commune  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Republic  in  1681  "  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1866) ;  "  Gemma  "  (1866) ;  "  Artingdale  Cas- 


tle" (1867);  "Dream  Numbers"  (1868);  "Leo- 
nora Casaloni "  (1869) ;  "  The  Garstangs  of 
Garstang  Grange  "  (1869) ;  "  A  Siren  "  (1870) ; 
and  "  Durnton  Abbey  "  (1871).  HI.  Aath«r, 
an  English  novelist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1816.  From  1834  to  November,  1867, 
he  was  connected  with  the  British  postal  ser- 
vice, and  he  has  been  frequently  sent  abroad  to 
establish  postal  conventions.  He  has  visited 
the  United  States  several  times,  the  West  In- 
dies, Australia  in  1871  and  again  in  1876,  and 
other  countries.  In  1869  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful liberal  candidate  for  parliament  for  Bev- 
erly. For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  "  St. 
Paulas"  magazine,  in  which  and  in  other  pe- 
riodicals several  of  his  stories  originally  ap- 
peared serially.  His  works  are :  "  Tlie  Mac- 
dermots  of  Ballydoran  "  (1847) ;  "  The  Kellys 
and  the  O'Kellys"  (1848);  "La  Vendue" 
(I860) ;  "  The  Warden  "  (1865) ;  "  Barchester 
Towers,"  "ITie  Three  Clerks"  (1867).;  "Doc- 
tor Thome"  (1868);  "The  Bertrams,"  "The 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main"  (1869) 
"  Castle  Richmond  "  (1860^;  "  Framley  Parson 
age"  (1861) ;  "  Tales  of  All  Countries  "  (1861 
2d  series,  1868);  "OrleyFarm,"  "The  Strug- 
gles  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,"  "Norfii 
America" (1862);  "Rachel Ray "(1868);  "The 
Small  House  at  Allington,"  "  The  Belton  Es- 
tate," "  Hunting  Sketches  "  (1864) ;  "  Can  You 
Forgive  Her?"  "Miss  Mackenzie"  (1865); 
"  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England," 
"TravelUng  Sketches"  (1866);  "The  Claver- 
ings,"  "The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,"  "Lotta 
Schmidt,  and  other  Stories  "  (1867) ;  "  Phineas 
Finn,  the  Irish  Member,"  "He  Kjiew  he  was 
Right "  (1869) ;  "  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Hum- 
blethwaite,"  "The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton" 
(1870) ;  "  Ralph  the  Heir  "  (1871) ;  "  The  Gold- 
en Lion  of  Granpdre"  (1872);  "Phineas  Re- 
dux," "Australia  and  New  Zealand"  (1873); 
"The  Way  we  Live  now,"  "Lady  Anna" 
(1874);  and  "The  Prime  Minister"  (1876). 
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Shore,  «Jane 6 
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Hhoshones '. 6 

Shot    See  Lead.  vol.  X.,  p.  262. 
Sfaoyeller.   See  Dnok,  vol.  vl.,  p.  289; 

Shreveport 7 

Shrew %.    7 
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Shrewabary -8 
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Shrimp 8 

Shropshire 9 

Shrove  Tide 9 
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Sigmailngen.    See  BohenzoUem.- 

Signal  Service... 88 

Signals,  Fog.    See  Lighthouse,  vol. 

X.,  p.  467. 
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Slgourney,  Lydia  Huntley 86 
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Sihon.    See  Joscortes. 

Sikhs 80 
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Sing  Sing 66 
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Sinto.    See  Japan,  vol  Ix.,  pp.  687 

and  662. 

Sloot 66 

Sioux 66. 

Sioux  co 6S 

Sioux  City 68 

Sir  Darya.    Bee  Jaxartes. 
Siredon.    See  AxolotL 

Biren 63 

Siren,  in  acoustics. '  See  Lighthouse, 

vol.  X.,  p.  468,  and  Sound. 

Slrenla 68 

Sirens 63 

Sfa-hind*. 6S 

Sirlus.    See  Dog  Star. 

Sirmond,  Jacques 69 

Sirocco ^ 

Siskin.    See  Aberdevine. 
Slsklwlt.    See  Trout. 

Siskiyou  CO 69 

Sismondl,  Jean  Charles  Leonard  Si> 
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Sisterhoods,  Protestant 71 

Sistova 72 
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Sivori,  Ernesto  Camillo 72 
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Six  Nations.    See  Iroquois. 
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Sixtus,  Popes 78 

Skager  Back 74 

Skamania  CO 74 

Skate 74 

Skate,  a  fish.    See  Bay. 

Skeat,  Walter  William 76 
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Skelton,  John.... 78 

Skerryvore.     See    Lighthouse,  vol 
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Sklnk 80 

Skinner,  Tliomas  Harvey 80 
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eiiTi.    Set  BIlTlD  Eud  ud  Lw- 

eigmn,  jaiuiiiii 

BUdtU,  John 

BUt»«a 

BUgo 

eiOHW,  BIr  Bus 

BhH 

Blmli 

Bkmki 

BloTniL    Bee  Wlndi. 

SiBg 

BlogWorm 

BniiUpoE. . .  ^ , ^ . .  ^ , . , , . 

Bmin.  Cbrblopbo'. 

Bnurtweed,    B«fl  Paly fronum. 

Bmuton,  John 

BmaU 

Bmolt 

BmeKliiK.     a«a   Copper  Bmtltliw, 
Iron  MuoRictani,  LeMl,  uid  8U- 

Binet,P<Ur  Johsde 

Bmew 

Bmlbwt,  John 

BmlLdk  S^neL..^^,..^^^^.... 

aiiifrfc«,Blr  Robert 

Bmlrke,  Sydney 

Smith  co^UIh 

BmllhwsTfiM 

Smith  co^  TeoD 

Smith,  Adum 

Smith,  Albmt 

Bmllh,  AleHudcg' 

Bmilh,EU 

Bmlth,  OcOfKd 

Smith.  Goldwta 

Bmlth,  lleDrr  B<nvton 

S>Dilb.June< 

Bmlth.  Jimei  ud  Honce 

Smith.  Sir  JirpM  Edwsrd 

Smith.  John  An^riutinc ....... 

Bmlth,  JoMph '..'..'..'.'...'.. 

Smith.  jMepkMithar 

Bmlth.  Robert  Pnyoe 

Smith.  SuDue]  Btuihope. 

Smtth,'  EllBbe'th  Oiku. ..'.'.'.'.'. 

Bmlth.  STdoey 

Smith.  Tbomu  Bouthwood .... 

Bmlth,  WillUm  (two) 

Smith.  Wullud  Indnv 

Smith.  Sir  Wlllloni  Sldnry 

Smlthion,  Jaiwa 

BmithionUui  InKtlldtlon 

Smoke  Tree.    B«  Buouch. 

Bmolrnik 

SmoHeti,  TohluOeorse 

BiDTnui 

Bmrthgo. 

BmytliiTlioauA. 

Smnh,  WUHim  Remr 

Bmylh.  Ch«le«  pluzf. 

Buke.    Bee  Serpent. 
BnikeBlrd.    Bee  Darter. 
BniAeKlTer 

BukM.    See  BhoihoneL 
BoqipInK  Tortlo 

Sncll.Wlile'bmd',!"! !!!!!!;!! 

Bnelling,  Joelah 

Snethen,NIchDliH..*. 

Bneydert,    8ee  Bay dero. 

BntEoinitkeo!!!;;.'."".'!:;."!" 

Bnorrl  SIDrlaton 

Snow 

BnowbdL    Bte  Qnelder  Bme. 

Baowberry 

BnowBlrt    
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Soknum 13 
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Bolnr.  Kari  WilheimFcnUnud',!!  U 
SoUnun,    See  Solyman. 

Bollngen 1( 

Sells.  Antonlode... I.' 

gone.  Juu  DlH  de i; 

BeUy,  Eunuel 1( 

flalmintlao II 

gelomoD,    Beo  Hcbrwa,  voL  vUl., 
-  B8fl. 
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DOB.  Wisdom  ot  See  Wisdom, 

ok  of. 
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SanKn.'john!Lord... 
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SomerKt.  Edward  Seymour.  Daka 
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Somerewotth H 

Somervllle... '.".'.v. '.v. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.■.'.'*.  1( 

BomervUla.  Mary 1< 
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immetlDjE,  Bamnel  Thomaa  Ton . .  in 
SomDanbolinn 1( 

S^mta^'^V//.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  16 
Sonderahauaeo.    See  Bchwaj-iburff- 


ODKlrla.     See  Tnrkistsi. 
Soolhuyer.  ^  See  Huiuti 


Bmihocie*.   EvangsUnu   ApostoU- 


Sotia.... 
Somiito  .. 


Soubise,  Oiarles  do  Bohan,  Prinee 

Boulingei CO..... -.-... I'l 

SonKJothiu.... 11 

Tool*,  Pierre li 

teulM,  Mekbior  FrM6ric V 

ktulonque.  FiusUn 1' 

ienltSlroluJeandeDlen V 

Sound i: 

ioundjThe li 

BoondW.    SeeAtlantkOrean.iDl 
IL,  p.  m,  and  DredglDg,  Deep-Sea. 
SourOum.    SeoTnpelo. 
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Bouthem,  Thomas 
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iDthBea  Scheme 

>nltawell,  Nathaniel 
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